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Dance  any  time  — 
the  Mctrola  is  always  ready  I 
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Ready  with  lively  one-st^  ami  fox-trots 
and  fascinating  waltzes  thai  make  you  forget 
every  care  and  just  want  to  dance  on  and  on. 
Music  that  inspires  you  to  dance  your  very 
best — the  perfect  playing  of  bands  and  orches- 
tras renowned  for  their  splendid  dance  music. 

As  enjoyable  with  a  Victrola  as  though  you 
actually  hired  the  entire  band  or  orchestra  itself. 
Loud  and  clear  enough  for  a  whole  roomful  of 
dancers—  and  yet  easily  adaptable  when  only  a 
few  couples  (or  even  one !)  want  a  (juiet  little 
dance  aU  thetr  own. 

Vioon  and  Virtrolu  (ii  to  fcjn. 

Anjr  Viftar  duirr  will  gladly  pU^  rhe   lutvnt  Victor  Dtm 
Rtfordttfnd  dcmonitnre  die  VictrolL 
Victor  TalldDg  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J,  U.  3.  A. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Europ4'M  '^^^  month  of  June  opened  with 
Economic  the  Outlines  of  European  peace 
r«c  aoc  slowly  but  Steadily  emerging  out 
of  the  fogs  of  discord  and  strife.  The  chief 
mistake  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  had 
been  its  failure  to  deal  promptly  with  eco- 
nomic  conditions.  Militarism,  as  a  colossal 
system  centering  in  dynastic  empires,  was 
evidently  doomed.  A  new  political  system, 
based  upon  the  rights  of  free  peoples,  was 
growing  out  of  inherent  conditions,  with  the 
formal  approval  of  the  Peace  Conference.  A 
society  of  nations  was  in  process  of  formation 
with  a  view  to  the  averting  of  future  war 
and  the  harmonizing  of  interests.  However, 
while  these  valuable  but  difficult  objects  were 
under  negotiation,  Europe  was  suffering  un- 
speakably from  the  paralysis  of  industry. 
The  best  achievements  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference looking  to  the  world's  permanent 
order  and  safety  were  in  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  and  destroyed  through  the 
neglect  and  postponement  of  economic 
restoration.  However  well  organized  the 
Peace  Conference  was  for  the  political  and 
military  matters  it  has  had  chiefly  in  view. 
It  was  not  well  organized  or  well  led  for  the 
purposes  of  an  immediate  transition  from  the 
business  of  war  to  the  business  of  saving 
Europe  from  anarchy  and  chaos,  by  the 
wholesome  method  of  setting  everybody  at 
work  in  fields  and  factories,  in  commerce  and 
in  transportation. 

Bucin—9      This    paralysis   of    industry   has 

Cooperation    affected    not    merely    Germany, 

MoeocMaru     ^^g^^ia,  and   Hungary,  but  the 

people  of  the  Allied  countries  themselves 
have  been  great  sufferers.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  have  been  drawing  un- 
employment money  from  the  British  treas- 
ury. Belgium  has  been  in  needless  distress 
through  lack  of  machinery  and  raw  mate- 
rials, with  idleness  becoming  chronic  and  a 
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menace.  Nowhere  in  Europe  is  the  food 
situation  approaching  normal  conditions. 
Americans  would  be  surprised  to  know  to 
what  an  extent  the  rationing  of  food  is  still 
carried  on  even  in  Great  Britain,  and  how 
scarce  fuel  has  been  everywhere  in  Europe 
during  the  recent  winter  and  spring.  The 
most  powerful  and  experienced  business  men 
of  the  whole  world  should  have  been  organ- 
ized in  a  separate  economic  conference  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  armistice  last  November, 
and  should  have  been  instructed  to  save 
Europe — and,  perchance,  the  other  conti- 
nents— from  Bolshevism  by  endeavoring  to 
give  everyone  .a  chance  to  earn  his  living  and 
to  obtain  at  least  the  irreducible  minimum  of 
food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  shelter  by  virtue  of 
work  in  some  productive  calling. 

servants  ^^  ^^  obvious  that  the  conditions 
ofFofion  of  economic  life  are  beyond  the 
control  of  most  individuals. 
They  are  also,  for  Europe,  beyond  the  con- 
trol even  of  separate  nations.  Countries  like 
England,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  are 
dependent  upon  international  trade.  Very 
large  elements  of  their  population  have  for  a 
generation  past  been  maintained  by  virtue  of 
imported  food  and  exported  manufactures. 
They  are  the  dependant  servants  of  foreign 
trade.  Steamships,  railroads,  international 
markets,  banking  credits,  distribution  of  such 
raw  materials  as  cotton,  wool,  coal,  iron,  and 
copper — all  these  things  belong  to  an  indi- 
visible fabric  of  the  world's  larger  economic 
life.  The  very  existence  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple has  been  contingent  upon  the  resumption 
of  these  larger  spheres  of  industry  and  trade. 
A  congress  of  industrial  leaders,  financiers, 
practical  economists,  and  labor  experts  might 
have  been  expected  to  lay  aside  the  politics 
of  prejudice,  and  to  set  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry in  motion.  The  subordinate  economic 
committees   of   the   main    Peace   Conference 
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have  doubtless  included  many  able  men,  but 
they  have  had  no  real  authority  and  have 
merely  given  advice  to  the  great  figures  like 
Clemcnceau,  Wilson,  and  Lloyd  George,  who 
have  been  intent  upon  other  things  and  who 
in  any  case  are  not  competent  to  reestablish 
the  world  in  a  practical  business  sense. 

Am.ritt  ^*"  '"  ^^^  United  States  wc 
In  snare  are  relatively  independent  of 
con(fni(  Q(her  countries  in  our  ability  to 
maintain  a  comfortable  economic  existence. 
There  has  been  shown  of  late  an  irrepressible 
impulse  to  buy  and  sell  and  speculate,  on  the 
higher  price  levels.  Optimism  has  been  pre- 
valent, the  soldiers  have  been  coming  back  in 
swelling  numbers,  farmers  have  been  encour- 
aged by  high  prices  and  good  weather,  and  all 
the  well-knoun  symptoms  of  feverish  pros- 
perity, under  conditions  of  currency  inAatioo, 
have  been  in  evidence  everywhere.  It  was  in 
this  eager  and  buoyant  atmosphere  of  America 
that  Mr.  Frank  Vandcrlip  found  himself 
immersed — as  an  amazing  contrast — when 
several  weeks  ago  he  returned  from  a  sojourn 
of  several  months  abroad,  during  which  he 
had  observed  bu.siness  conditions  at  first  hand 
in  a  number  of  European  countries.  He  was 
asked  to  speak  publicly  upon  conditions  and 
prospects  as  he  had  found  them,  and  his 
views  aroused  wide  discussion.  They  were 
disturbing  to  many  who  were  booming  oil 
stocks  and  talking  of  America's  era  of  un- 
precedented prosperity. 

Vanittii  '»  ^"^  ^^^-  Vandcrlip  was  not 
sttikini  merely  indulging  in  moods  of 
ommtru  ^qq^  induced  by  Europe's  dis- 
content and  suffering.  He  was  helping 
America  to  see  that  we  could  not  be  perma- 
nently prosperous  here  with  Europe  starving 
and  idle,  and  that  in  these  present  critical 
times  the  business  problems  are  more  funda- 
mental than  the  military  or  political.  We 
are  glad  to  present  Mr.  Vanderllp's  views  to 
our  readers  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Review.  For  many  years  he  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  of  American  thought  in  public 
aflairs  as  well  as  one  of  its  guiding  minds  In 
finance  and  business.  As  a  boy  in  Illinois  he 
had  made  his  own  way  by  hard  work ;  later 
he  became  a  product  of  our  Western  educa- 
tional sptem;  and  tn  due  time  he  was  known 
as  one  of  the  rising  young  men  in  Chicago 
journalism  with  a  special  talent  for  finance 
and  business.  He  was  the  right  hand  man  of 
Secretary  Lyman  J.  Gage  In  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington,  and  after  four 


or  five  years  came  to  New  York  as  an  offi- 
cial in  the  largest  of  our  American  banks,  of 
which  he  became  the  President  about  ten 
years  ago.  As  a  bank  officer  in  Wall  Street, 
he  has  always  recognized  the  public  aspects 
and  functions  of  our  great  credit  institutions, 
and  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try at  large  as  well  as  the  especial  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  associated  bankers.  He  has  now 
withdrawn  from  the  more  private  responsi- 
bilities of  a  bank  president,  and  this  will 
leave  him  wholly  free  to  continue  those  pub- 
lic activities  as  a  citizen  and  leader  of  opinion 
which  he  has  never  been  too  busy  with  his 
private  affairs  to  disregard.  Mr.  George  E. 
Roberts,  whose  own  noteworthy  career  at 
Washington  and  in  New  York  has  been  as- 
sociated with  that  of-  Mr,  Vanderllp,  con- 
tributes for  our  readers  an  excellent  article 
upon  the  work  of  his  friend. 

Ovr  atroBt  '^'^^  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
Finaneiai      been    a    tower    of    strength    to 

'■""""""'  American  business  through  the 
war  period.  Its  creation  reflects  immense 
credit  upon  the  opening  part  of  President 
Wilson's  first  term.  It  would  be  unjust, 
however,  to  ascribe  a  partisan  origin  to  a  new 
system  of  currency  and  banking  the  founda- 
tions for  which  had  been  so  strongly  laid  by 
the  Republicans  under  leadership  of  Senator 
Aldrich  with  the  help  of  men  In  both  Houses 
at  Washington,  of  students  of  banking  and 
finance,  and  of  young  experts  like  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Davison  and  Mr,  Vanderlip.  The 
great  part  played  in  the  completion  and  adop- 
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tion  of  the  system  by  Mr,  McAdoo,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  by  Mr.  Glass, 
then  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  now  Mr.  McAdoo's  successor 
in  the  Cabinet,  is  a  matter  of  current  his- 
tory. In  whatever  fields  of  public  policy  or 
statesmanship  we  may  be  untrained  and  de- 
ficient, it  is  but  Just  to  remark  that  we  are 
now  comparatively  strong  and  well-trained 
in  our  ^nancial  and  business  leadership. 
Fantastic  and  fallacious  views  about  money, 
banking  and  finance,  which  were  once  so 
prevalent  in  the  United  States,  have  no  place 
in  the  leadership  of  cither  great  party  today. 

Eainamie  ^°^  ""'^  '^  °^^  financial  leader- 
Taitntnew  ship  both  in  Congress  and  the 
fanaxnt  Government,  and  in  practical 
business,  based  more  securely  upon  scientific 
principles  than  ever  before,  but  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  broad-mindedness  of  our  foremost  men 
in  public  and  private  finance.  This  is  for- 
tunate in  view  of  the  immensity  of  our  prac- 
tical problems.  Thus  Secretary  Glass  had 
the  strongest  kind  of  loyal  cooperation  from 
all  the  banks  and  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try in  floating  the  recent  Victory  Loan,  and 
he  was  complimented  by  men  of  all  parties 
upon  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  his 
mediods.  Mr.  McAdoo  had  been  similarly 
supported  in  his  long  series  of  brilliant  fiscal 
operations.  The  war  period  has  brought 
many  men  of  the  American  banking  frater- 
nity into  different  forms  of  public  service,  and 
the  consequence  will  be  an  enhanced  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  financial  structure  of  this 
country  to  help  in  the  solution  of  national 
and  international  problems.  The  experience 
of  a  banker  like  Henry  P.  Davison,  who  be- 
gan studying  currency  and  finance  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Senator  Aldrich's  Monetary  Com- 
mission, and  who  has  now  won  deserved  dis- 
tinction as  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
is  typical  of  the  remarkable  training  for  fur- 
ther usefulness  that  the  war  period  has  given 
to  many  of  our  bankers  and  business  men. 

Our  Malar  Slncc  our  problems  of  the  near 
Frcvtm*  •/  future  are  to  pertain  so  largely 
*"'"-*  to  economics  and  business,  it  is 
reassuring  that  we  have  so  many  men  of 
sound  knowledge  who  are  also  men  of  broad 
social  sympathies  and  relatively  free  from  the 
■mbidon  to  pile  up  immense  private  fortunes. 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the  changes 
that  the  war  period  has  brought  about  is  the 
modification  of  the  motives  of  business  men 
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— their  deepened  sense  of  social  responsibility 
and  their  recognition  of  the  fact  that  "big 
business"  is  a  public,  social,  and  professional 
affair,  existing  only  incidentally  for  the  en- 
richment of  business  leaders.  Thus  swiftly, 
though  hardly  recognized  as  yet,  there  has 
faded  away  the  tradition  that  American  rail- 
roads exist  for  the  sake  of  creating  a  few 
magnates  of  immense  wealth.  The  railroad 
situation  is  perplexing  and  difficult  but  at 
least  it  is  going  to  be  dealt  with  from  the 
Standpoint  of  the  public  interest.  It  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  to  remark  that  the  real 
owners  of  railroad  bonds  and  stocks  are  as 
deserving  of  protection  from  having  their 
property  confiscated  as  are  the  owners  of 
farms  or  merchandise  or  of  Liberty  Bonds. 
Transportation,  like  all  other  commodities, 
costs  a  great  deal  more  to  produce  under 
present  conditions  than  five  or  ten  vears  ago. 

R  iiroadi      '*  would  seem  the  simplest  solu- 
am  Thtir      lion  of  the  present  difficulty  of 
the  railroads  to  fix  rates  bearing 
some  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  service  ren- 
dered.   T^erc  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of 
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things  why  the  owner  of  railroad  bonds  or 
stocks  should  be  impoverished  for  the  bfcnefit 
of  cotton  groners  and  wheat  growers  who 
are  obtaining  more  than  twice  the  former 
price  for  their  products.  American  freight 
rates  have  been  increased,  but  they  are  still 
by  far  the  lowest  in  the  world.  We  have 
reason  to  bFlicvc  that  there  is  a  growing  dis- 
position to  deal  with  the  railroad  question  as 
intelligently  and  justly  as  we  have  dealt  with 
the  problems  of  currency  and  banking.  Es- 
pecial attention  is  invited  to  the  article  con- 
tributed to  this  number  of  the  Review  by 
Senator  Cunimins,  on  the  essential  factors 
in  the  present  railroad  problem.  The  article 
would  he  notable  upon  its  merits,  but  it  de- 
rives special  importance  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Cummins  is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  and  will 
be  more  influential  than  any  other  member 
of  Congress  in  shaping  legisla- 
tion under  which  the  railroads 
will  be  handed  back  to  their 
owners, 

SMoiar  President  Wilson 
Cumminf  has  give"  tlie  coun- 
*""""  try  to  understand 
that  his  intention  is  that  Gov- 
ernment control  shall  cease  at 
the  end  of  the  present  calendar 
year.  This  leaves  us  six  months 
for  the  maturing  of  a  sound,  in- 
telligent, honest  railroad  policy. 
The  spirit  of  fairness  and  jus- 
tice that  is  disclosed  in  Senator 
Cummins'  article  will  go  far  in 
itself  to  aid  in  the  shaping  and 
adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  future 
of  the  American  transportation 
system.  The  public  aspects  now 
predominate,  and  the  railroads 
must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  their  relation  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole;  but  the  pri- 
vate money  directly  invested  in 
railroads  is  just  as  fairly  entitled 
to  protection  as  is  the  money 
that  the  Government  has  bor- 
rowed for  the  war-time  opera- 
tioil  of  the  railroads  and  that  is 
represented  in  the  hands  of  in- 
vestors by  Libertj'  Bonds.  Nor  is 
there  any  more  reason  why  un- 
duly low  rates  should  be  charged  an  isfom 
by  railroads  than  that  unduly  ^ 
low  wages  should  be  paid  to  rail-  ' 
road  employes.  To  put  the  rail-  « 
roads  on  a  sound  basis  of  finance 


for  the  present,  and  to  provide  a  method  for 
extending  their  facilities  as  the  country's 
needs  require,  vrill  be  a  great  achievement. 

j.^^        Wc  have  learned,  in  face  of  war 
An  Hat      emergencies,  to  settle  large  quc^ 
partv  man    ^j^^^     without    Sectionalism    or 
partisanship.      Let    us    hope    that    there    is 
enough  of  intelligence  and  character  in  the 
country  to  maintain  this  same  spirit  of  na- 
tional unity  in  the  settlement  of  these  great 
questions  of  domestic  and  foreign  business 
policy.     The  sentiment  of  the  country  does 
not   favor  full  Government  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads.     It  favors  private  ini- 
tiative in  operation,  with  broad-minded  Gov- 
ernment control.     The  roads  ought  always 
to  have  been  allowed  to  fix  the  general  level 
of  their  rates,  but  they  should  have  been  held 
to  strict  account  for  their  management,  their 
efficiency,  and  the  use  to  which 
every  penny  of  thetr  gross  in- 
come might  be  applied. 


.     WHO     SHARES 


Another  of  the  vast 
business  problems 
that  Congress  must 
consider  is  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine.  We  were  the 
greatest  of  ocean  shippers  in  the 
Napoleonic  period,  but  our  ships 
and  commerce  were  the  victims 
of  French  decrees  and  British 
orders  in  council.  Again  wc 
had  risen  to  be  the  greatest  of 
shipping  nations  when,  during 
our  Civil  War,  Confederate 
cruisers  and  British  policy  again 
drove  us  off  the  seas.  We  have 
now  built  a  great  merchant  ma- 
rine, impelled  by  the  unselfish 
motive  of  saving  England  and 
France  when  they  were  threat- 
ened with  starvation  by  the 
deadly  war  of  the  German  sub- 
marines. Having  acquired  a 
large  amount  of  (tcean  tonnage, 
it  is  almost  wholly  a  question  of 
Government  policy  whether  we 
shall  keep  the  American  flag 
flying,  or  whether  we  shall  sell 
our  ships  to  European  countries 
and  have  them  used  adversely  to 
American  trade  and  communi- 
cation. It  is  not  the  spirit  of 
America  to  take  advantage  of 
European  countries  and  obtain 
an  undue  share  of  foreign  com- 
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A  VtEWOFTHEOUMBEROFTIEHOUSEOF  REPRESENTATIVES  AT  WASHINGTON.  (W  OCCASION  »"  THE  CONVENING 

OF  THE  NEW  SIXTV^IXTH  OmCRESS  AT  ITS  OPENING  SE^lOU  OK  MAY  l» 

(Perhlpt  aa  preTiom  Congress,  txctvt  in  times  ol  wv   emereincy.    has   had    hefare    [l   so   many    problvmc   of 

-_.,..._,   ■ . __  .L_   r.__..,.i.jg^  ^jj,^  ^^^  jj,  jpssion  and  likely  to  ifmain  al  work  conlinugusly  until 


tile  time  of  the   Presidential  non 

merce;  but  there  are  many  reasons — involv- 
ing the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world — why 
the  United  States  should  trade  freely  and  di- 
rectly under  the  American  flag  with  South 
America,  and  also  with  Europe  and  Asia. 

Hviif*  There  h'e  many  difficulties  in  the 
Miet  way  of  the  establishment  of  our 
xntfcd       ji^g  ^^  ji^g  [jjgji  ^gj     Many  of 

the  young  men  who  have  been  trained  for 
sea  service  in  the  war  period  will  be  available 
as  officers  of  American  merchant  ships.  If 
we  cannot  use  Americans  as  common  seamen 
in  competition  with  the  ships  of  other  na- 
tions, we  might  accept  the  view  that  the  sea 
has  a  population  of  its  own,  and  employ 
crews  of  Chinamen,  making  our  own  Ameri- 
can seamen  petty  officers.  If  British  and 
Japanese  ships,  employing  Asiatic  crews,  are 
permitted  to  trade  upon  our  Western  coasts, 
there  is  no  reason  why  American  ship-owners 
should  not  be  authorized  to  employ  similar 
crews.  The  question  of  immigration  is  in 
no  manner  involved  in  this  problem  of  em- 
ploying ocean  labor.  We  need  a  definite 
public  policy  to  guide  our  further  building 
and  management  of  ships.  Such  a  marine 
policy  is  now  under  consideration,  after  much 
study,  and  we  may  hope  for  legislation  in  the 
near  future. 


r*. «./«/-,  I?  the  middle  of  June  the  SHp- 
Boari'i  ping  Board,  under  Mr.  Hurleys 
'*'"'"  chairmanship,  presented  to  Con- 
gress its  matured  plan  for  the  future  of  what 
has  been  known  as  the  "Emergency  Fleet" 
and  for  the  permanent  lines  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  policy.  This  report  calls 
for  private  ownership  and  operation  of  ships, 
contemplates  large  shipping  companies,  as- 
sumes a  good  deal  of  Government  supervision 
as  to  routes  for  the  benefit  of  American 
trade,  and  contemplates  a  great  ocean  career 
for  this  country  as  well  as  the  maintenance 
of  our  suddenly  developed  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. The  expenditure  of  $673,000,000 
additional  will  have  brought  the  total  cost  of 
our  emergency  fleet  up  to  $3,400,000,000. 
This  will  have  provided  about  13,000,000 
tons'  deadweight  of  merchant  shipping.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  ships  yet  to  be  built  are 
to  be  of  the  larger  and  better  types,  and  it 
will  be  the  policy  to  allow  small  vessels  under 
6000  tons  to  be  sold  to  foreigners.  It  is  to 
be  believed  that  upon  the  basis  of  this  re- 
port Congress  will  be  able  to  provide  the 
country  with  a  permanent  peace-time  policy 
that  will  place  the  American  flag  in  eveiy 
important  port;  will  make  direct  trade  with 
foreign  countries  possible ;  and  speed  travelers 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
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Ct-B'tu      ^y  •^"''  "'  President  Wilson,  the 
Btnucire       new  Republican  Congress  met  in 
ExB*'i'tirit    gjj(j.g  session  on  May  19.     The 
organization  of  the  Houses  had  been  prac- 
tically agreed  upon  in  advance  and  was  men- 
tioned in  these  pages  last  month.     Mr.  Gil- 
lett    maices    an    acceptable    Speaker    of    the 
House,  and  Senator  Cummins,  who  presides 
over  the   upper  chamber  in   the  absence  of 
Vice-President  Marshall,  is  a  similarly  ap- 
propriate choice.     By  reason  of  the  impor- 
tance  of   revenue   and   like   problems,   Mr. 
Fordney  of  Michigan, 
the  new  Chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,    will    be- 
come a  familiar  figure 
to  the  average  news- 
paper    reader.       Mr. 
Good  of  Iowa,  Chair- 
man of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  will 
also  stand  out  as  a  per- 
sonage with  whom  the 
outside  public  is  con- 
cerned.    An   immedi- 
ate task  was  the  re- 
shaping of  the  appro- 
priation    bills    which 
had   come   over   from 
the      last      Congress. 
These  were  to  provide 
for   carrying   on    the 
Government     during 
the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  The  out- 
look in  several  direc- 
tions has  changed  ma- 
terially since  the  last 
Congress   expired    on 
the  fourth  of  March. 
Secretary   Daniels 
went    frankly    before 
the  Naval  Committees      i"^^  of  "«  Govemment'i 
and  withdrew  his 

large  building  program.  As  revised,  the  naval 
appropriations  for  this  coming  year  will  save 
about  $200,000,000  as  compared  with  the 
bill  that  failed  in  the  Senate  three  months 
ago.  The  Army  bill  will  save  more  than 
$300,000,000.  and  there  will  be  retrench- 
ment in  other  directions.  The  sum  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Hines,  the  Government's 
Director-JGeneral  of  railroads,  as  necessary  to 
finance  and  maintain  the  lines  is  cut  by  sev- 
eral hundred  millions.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
must  support  naval  and  military  aviation  and 
must  also  maintain  all  parts  of  the  naval  pro- 
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gram  generously.  But  wc  could  afford  to 
reduce  the  Army  even  a  little  more  than  Sec- 
retary Baker  and  Chairman  Kahn  have  pro- 
posed. The  habit  of  lavish  public  expendi- 
ture goes  with  the  emergencies  of  war. 
Strict  economy  and  severe  retrenchment  are 
hard  to  enforce  in  a  period  following  the  un- 
avoidable extravagance  of  war  methods.  The 
new  Congress  must,  however,  cut  down  our 
expenditure  in  wasteful  directions  in  order  to 
have  money  for  wise  and  productive  uses. 

».,..„,.  One  of 

Beriau  of      thc  immc- 

<*'">"*"  diate  Steps 
taken  by  the  new  Con- 
gress to  support  neces- 
sary obligations  had  to 
do  writh  the  War  Risk 
Bureau.  Thb  great 
creation  of  the  war 
had  quickly  grown  to 
be  the  Government's 
largest  bureau,  and 
the  world's  incom- 
parably greatest  in- 
surance agency.  For 
the  benefit  of  several 
million  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  their  de- 
pendents there  are 
outstanding  policies  of 
almost  $40,000,000,- 
000.  Embarrassment 
was  caused  when  Con- 
gress adjourned  on 
March  4  by  failure  to 
provide  the  funds  for 
a  great  number  of  al- 
lotments that  were 
falling  due.  Secretary 
Glass  found  a  way  to 
ficM."  '^e''!rno'w  Bt"the  advance  the  money 
irgirt  burtau)  and  the  new  Congress 

acted  promptly.  A 
reorganization  of  this  vast  new  public  ser- 
vice has  been  brought  about,  under  the  Secre- 
tary's direction,  with  Col.  Richard  G.  Chol- 
mclcy-Jones  as  thc  neiv  Bureau  Chief.  Col. 
Cholmeley- Jones  had  been  for  many  years  a 
valued  member  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
business  staff,  when  he  was  commissioned  as 
a  captain  in  the  Army  and  sent  to  France 
with  the  late  Major  Willard  Straight  to 
carry  on  the  soldier's  insurance  and  war  risk 
work  for  thc  Army  abroad.  His  service  in 
Europe  was  as  enthusiastic  and  whole- 
hearted as  it  was  efficient  and  unselfish.    His 
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recent  appointment  as  head  of  the  Bureau 
was  in  the  fullest  sense  a  case  of  the  office 
seeking  the  man. 

nit  »a*Ma  "^^^  vor)t.  of  the  Bureau  is  of  ap- 
Muttot  palling  magnitude,  yet  the  proj- 
ect is  intrinsically  sound  and  its 
many  problems  of  policy  and  administration 
am  be  worked  out.  Secretary  Glass  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  Shouse,  with  the  new  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau,  are  wholly  free  from 
political  bias  in  the  carrying  on  of  this  ser- 
vice for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
Committees  of  Congress  will  cooperate  in  the 
same  spirit.  That  the  Bureau  is  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  Congress  has  been  well  under- 
stood, and  such  an  investigation  should  be 
both  broad  and  thorough.  But  it  should  also 
be  helpful  and  sympathetic,  and  friends  of 
returned  and  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors 
everywhere  should  encourage  the  men  to  keep 
up  their  insurance  and  consider  carefully  the 
desirable  options  and  proposals  that  will  be 
oHered  to  them  by  the  War  Risk  Bureau. 
This  business  should  be  well  advertised  in 
some  fashion,  to  gain  public  coniidence. 

Hmpt  rri*M  ^*  *^^  confidently  asserted  that 
u  Bi  Congress  would  immediately  re- 
***""'*  peal  some  of  the  soolled  luxury 
taxes  which  are  collected  through  dealers  and 
merchants,  but  the  more  seriously  the  revenue 
problem  was  considered  last  month  by  the 
Committees,  the  less  inclined  were  they  to 
recommend  the  cutting  off  of  any  sources  of 
income.  Senator  Penrose,  the  new  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  made,  what 
seemed  to  be  a  sound  and  statesmanlike  ob- 
servation when  he  expressed  the  view  that 
before  taxes  were  repealed  or  altered  a  scien- 
tific budget  system  ought  to  be  adopted. 
Bills  are  now  pending  in  both  Houses  for 
reforming  the  whole  system  of  presenting 
estimates  and  making  appropriations.  The 
advocates  of  a  consolidated  executive  budget 
are  no  longer  regarded  as  faddists,  and  they 
are  supported  by  bankers  and  business  men 
of  as  much  ability  as  those  who  helped  to 
create  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The 
new  plan  has  obtained  prestige  and  standing 
in  both  Houses  and  its  adoption  is  fairly 
probable.    Now  is  the  tine  to  urge  it. 

^  Severe  pruning  should  bring  the 

St*ttm       total  expenditure  of  the  Federal 

*■*••'      Government  in  the  early  future 

down  to  a  total  sum  perhaps  between  three 

and  four  billions  of  dollars,  including  interest 


on  the  public  debt.  A  scheme  of  taxation 
should  then  be  arranged  and  adopted  to  pro- 
vide the  money  for  such  total  of  outlay, 
-Taxes  on  business  profits  and  personal  in- 
comes will  continue  to  be  heavy  for  years  to 
come,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will 
suffer  if  too  much  is  taken  from  sources 
which  would  otherwise  supply  the  need  for 
fresh  capital  in  business.  With  the  coming 
of  prohibition,  the  large  revenue  from  whis- 
key and  beer  will  disappear.  Tobacco  can 
perhaps  bear  even  heavier  taxes  than  It  now 
pays.  There  are  other  consumption  taxes 
that  may  be  available,  while  a  very  small  tax 
upon  purchases  of  all  sorts  would  not  be 
improper.  Tea  and  coffee  are  among  the 
articles  that  ought  to  yield  large  revenues. 
No  hardship  whatever  would  be  involved. 

TH  PruintKt  '^^^  President's  message,  as  read 
SIT  BaHfit  to  Congress  on  May  20,  had 
"  ""  been  cabled  from  Paris.  His 
previous  messages  had  been  presented  by  him 
in  person  to  the  two  houses  sitting  together. 
The  address  was  not  as  favorably  received  at 
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HON.  JOSEPH  W.  FOtDNEY.  OF  MICHIGAN 
(Mr.  F<m]nc>*.  whose  honiF  i>  at  Saginaw,  tini  b»n  ■  ti 
lican  C'oiiKTetsinan  fr<im  Ihat  disliict  for  Ibe  past  twrnly 
■nd  ii  nnw  Chairman  of  Ihe  grrat  Waya  and  Means  Comi 
of  the  ir<.i]<e  o<  Rri.rcHntatives.  In  Ihi>  caiaclly  he  taki 
lead  in  dealing  with  tariff  and  revenue  queilions  and  becoi 
prominent  national  figure.  Mr.  Fordney  is  not  a  lawyer, 
hnainess  man  who  began  to  work  in  Ihe  lumber  foretts  6flT 
ago.  19  a  bar..  ""I  liecame  one  of  Ihe  leaden  in  ihe  great  li 

the  moment  as  some  of  Mr.  Wilson's  pre- 
vious deliverances;  but  if  now  re-read,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  month  or  more,  it  will  be  found 
in  many  respects  a  most  timely  and  pertinent 
paper.  It  is  not  very  specific,  but  it  is  sug- 
gestive and  helpful  in  practical  directions. 
Thus,  the  allusions  to  the  merchant  marine 
as  serviceable  to  the  whole  world  arc  di- 
rectly to  the  point.  "I  believe,"  says  the 
President,  "that  our  business  men,  our  mer- 
chants, our  manufacturers,  and  our  capital- 
ists, will  have  the  vision  to  see  that  pros- 
perity in  one  part  of  the  world  ministers  to 
prosperity  everj'where."  He  suggests,  "that 
there  are  many  points  at  which  we  can  fa- 
cilitate American  enterprise  in  foreign  trade 
by  opportune  legislation,  and  make  it  easy 
for  American  merchants  to  go  where  they 
will  be  welcomed  as  friends,  rather  than  as 
dreaded  antagonists."  The  largest  single  part 
of  the  President's  message  was  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  taxation,  and  its  observations 
are,  in  the  main,  well  in  accord  with  the 


best  prevailing  views.  It  is  evident 
that  Mr,  Wilson  is  prepared  to  meet 
a  Republican  Congress  fully  half  way 
in  revising  and  changing  the  tax  laws. 

Tariff  ^  ^°  ^^^  tarifi,  Mr. 
cadfl0<(  Wilson  declares  that 
ret"  "there  is,  fortunately,  no 
occasion  for  undertaking  in  the  imme- 
diate future  any  general  revision  of 
our  system  of  import  duties."  He 
holds  that  foreign  countries  are  in 
such  a  condition  that  our  domestic 
manufactures  have  no  reason  to  fear 
competition  of  foreign  goods.  He  ad- 
vises the  retention  of  the  policy 
adopted  in  the  Tarifi  Act  of  1913  "of 
permitting  the  free  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  the  raw  materials 
needed  to  supplement  and  enrich  our 
own  abundant  supplies."  He  does  not 
stop  here,  however,  but  hastens  to 
say  that  "nevertheless,  there  are  parts 
of  our  tarifi  system  which  need 
prompt  attention,"  He  then  makes 
a  sweeping  appeal  for  a  new  tariff 
schedule  to  protect  our  dye  and  chem- 
ical industries.  This  subject  was  ad- 
mirably presented  in  the  June  number 
of  Review  of  Reviews  by  Doctor 
Charles  Baskerville,  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Wilson  calls  for  tarifi  legislation 
to  protect  us  against  adverse  treatment 
under  the  trade  policies  of  other  coun- 
tries. His  remarks  on  this  subject 
may  well  be  quoted  as  follows; 


The  United  Stales  should,  n 
means  of  property  proieciing  itself  whenever  our 
trade  is  discriminaied  against  by  foreign  natiotu, 
in  order  that  vre  may  be  assured  of  that  equality 
of  treatment  which  we  hope  to  accord  and  to 
promote  (he  world  over.  Our  tariff  -lawj,  ■• 
they  now  stand,  provide  no  weapon  of  retalia- 
tion In  case  other  fEovernments  should  enact  legis- 
lation unequal  in  its  bearing  on  our  products  at 
compared  with  the  produett  of  other  countries. 
Though  vte  are  as  far  as  possible  from  desiring 

frankly  fact  the  fact  that  hostile  IcRislation  by 
other  nations  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possi- 
bility and  that  it  may  have  to  be  met  by  counter 

This  is  a  question,  as  the  President  shows, 
upon  which  Uic  existing  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  has  made  a  satisfactory  re- 
port. Mr.  Wilson  also  says  that  the  views 
he  favors  are  those  that  have  been  suggested 
by  previous  administrations.  Thus  he  at- 
tempts to  lift  the  tariff  question  out  of  the 
field  of  party  controversy.     Undoubtedly  the 
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Republican  Congress  will  accept  his  views  as 
to  the  chemical  schedule  and  as  regards  tariff 
legislation  intended  to  protect  us  against  for- 
eign discrimination.  That  the  Republican 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  be  dis- 
posed in  the  near  future  to  take  up  various 
sdiedules,  with  a  view  to  changes  here  and 
Uiere,  is  already  quite  evident,  inasmuch  as 
tariff  hearings  had  already  begun  at  Wash- 
ington last  month.  There  seems  little  call 
for  radical  tariff  revision  of  a  general  kind. 

We  shall,  of  course,   encounter 


the  spirit  of  trade  rivalry  in  the 


7tmM  Klaalrln, 

"'"'  future,  and  must  endeavor 
keep  that  spirit  within  bounds  in  order  that 
good  relationships  may  be  maintained  with 
pur  friends  abroad.  Germany  has  been  Eng- 
land's largest  customer  in  the  past,  and  some 
of  the  most  recent  undercurrents  of  negotia- 
tion at  Paris  were — perhaps  falsely — attrib- 
uted to  the  eagerness  of  certain  interests  to 
resume  profitable  trade  relations  with  the 
Germans.  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
America's  best  and  most  natural  commercial 
associate,  and  it  is  proper  that  this  country 
should  look  toward  an  ever- increasing  volume 
of  business  both  ways  across  the   Northern 


From  Ofittion  tLondon) 

(ThU  trpical  Englbh  curtoon   is  viry  limrly,  as  we 

ue   about  to   celfbrate  the    Faiidfa    of   Tuir   with  the 

M«iituice  ud  IDod   will   of   our    British   friends.      It 


S"wt  V^.  "rtolf  D?lnol*i 
\t  nnmber  of  ttie  Biviiw] 


line.  It  is  not  a  normal  or  sound  polic>' 
which  would  set  up  sharp  discriminations  in 
Canada  against  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
Great  Britain  in  consequence  of  the  political 
relationship  between  the  great  Canadian  self- 
governing  Democracy  and  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  all 
its  financial  and  trade  policies,  Canada  is  as 
free  and  independent  as  Brazil  or  Argentina. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  the  intimate  and  desir- 
able relationship  of  the  English -speaking 
commonwealths  is  to  be  developed  into  a 
mere  commercial  combination,  with  predomi- 
nance in  naval  and  marine  affairs,  there  will 
tend  to  grow  up  other  less  natural  combina- 
tions in  rivalry. 

Frt$iam  ^^  ^^  normal  and  desirable  flow 
__  Dtriui  _  of  trade  throughout  North 
Pftfiitixf  ^jj,p,.;(^  jj  prevented  by  arbi- 
trary political  policies,  there  will  follow  a 
development  of  competing  policies  through 
the  sheer  necessities  of  the  case.  "Prefer- 
ence" tariffs  are  a  game  that  cannot  be  played 
by  one  group  of  countries  without  resulting 
in  attempts,  at  least,  in  the  nature  of  imita- 
tion. The  English-speaking  world  should, 
as  a  whole,  move  in  the  direction  of  trade 
cooperation  rather  than  of  extreme  rivalry. 
People  of  large  brains,  wide  information  and 
sound  sympathy  are  now  believing  in  the 
policy  of  trying  to  help  everybody  in  the 
world  to  have  sufficient  food,  suitable  work, 
and  hopeful  opportunity.  It  was  reported 
last  month  that  as  respects  certain  schedules, 
the  new  Canadian  budget  proposals  at  Ot- 
tawa give  the  same  tariff  rates  to  the  United 
States  as  to  Great  Britain.  These  include 
such  commodities  as  foodstuffs,  clothing  and 
farm  machinery.  Under  existing  conditions 
Great  Britain  could  not  in  any  case  supply 
Canada  with  many  of  the  articles  necessary 
to  import;  and  discriminating  tariffs  would 
merely  increase  prices  for  the  Canadian  con- 
sumers. The  real  problems  will  have  to  be 
faced  a  little  later,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  United  States  may  set  the  pace  by  open- 
ing our  markets  on  the  most  liberal  terms  to 
Canadian  producers. 

*fiiBrn/ir  "The  railroads,"  declared  the 
i  Bjn  no  President  in  his  message,  "will  be 
""  handed  over  to  their  owners  at 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  Regarding 
the  wire  services,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "I 
could  name  the  exact  date  for  their  return 
also,  if  I  were  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
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administrative  questions  which  must  govern 
the  re-transfering  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone  lines."  He  had  stated  that  these 
lines  would  be  returned  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  properly  done.  He  pointed  out  the  need 
of  legislation  which  would  "tend  to  make  of 
these  indispensable  instrumentalities  of  our 
modern  life  a  uniform  and  coordinated  sys- 
tem, which  will  afford  those  who  use  them 
as  complete  and  certain  means  of 
cation  with  all  parts  of  the  country 
so  long  been  af- 
forded  by  the 
postal  svstem  of 
the  Government, 
and    at    rates    as 

tellisible.  Expert 
advice  is,  of 
course,  available 
in  this  very  prac- 
tical matter,  and 
the  public  inter- 
est is  manifest." 

The 

ident 
went  on  to  say 
that  neither  the 
telegraph  nor  the 
telephone   service 

of     the    country       *"■■  newcomb  carlton, 
could   be  said    in 
any  sense  to  be  a 
national     system. 

He  suggested  to  Congress  that  it  should 
study  the  whole  question  of  electrical  com- 
munication and  unify  and  improve  it  under 
the  central  authority  of  the  nation.  Post- 
master-General Burleson  had,  on  the  Presi- 
dent's order,  returned  the  ocean  cables  early 
in  May.  The  return  of  the  land  wires  was 
merely  awaiting  the  desired  legislation  by 
Congress.  Early  in  June  there  were  serious 
local  telephone  strikes.  On  June  5  Mr, 
Rurleson  announced  that,  for  purposes  of  op- 
eration, the  wire  lines  were  returned  to  the 
owning  companies.  The  control  of  policy 
and  of  rates,  and  the  general  administration 
of  the  wire  services  remained  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, This  left  the  companies  to  deal, 
in  the  immediate  sense,  with  labor  problems. 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
has  always  held  that  its  services  were  so  nec- 
essary to  the  public  that  they  ought  never  to 
be  interrupted  by  a  strike  or  a  lockout,  and 
that  its  employees  were  engaged  in  a  business 


OF  THE  WEST- 


involving  personal  discretion  of  so  high  and 
delicate  a  nature  that  they  ought  never  to  be 
subject,  in  mass,  to  outside  strike  orders. 

President  Newcomb  Carlton,  of 
iit^'iof      the  Western  Union,   stated    his 
'*'  s'''*"       position  with  much  weight,  and 
the  country  was  watching  very  anxiously  last 
month  to  see  whether  Mr,  Carlton  was  right 
in  saying  that  Western   Union  men  would 
not  go  out  on  strike,  or  whether  Mr,  Konen- 
kamp  was  justified  in  tiis  absolute  statement 
to  the  public  that  the  Western  Union  men 
were  going  to  obey  his  clarion  call  to  tie  up 
the  lines  and  deprive  the  public  of  this  neces- 
sary   means    of   communication.      Very    few 
Western     Union 
men  went  out  at 
first.       A    some- 
what larger  num- 
ber of  employees 
of     the     Postal 
Telegraph    S  y  s- 
tem  responded  to 
the  strike  order. 
As  we   went   to 
press    the    strike 
seemed  to  be  un- 
successful, but  it 
had      not     been 
called  oS.     It  is 
to  be  hoped  that 
Congress     will 
very    promptly 
provide    for    the 
full     resumption 
of    wire    control 
by     the    owning 
companies  as  rec- 
unio:j  ommended     by 

President  Wil- 
son. The  principal  point  at  stake  with 
Mr.  Konenkamp  seemed  to  be  the  ex- 
tending of  union  organization  into  a  field 
where  heretofore  it  has  had  very  slight  hold. 

The  workers  for  woman  suffrage 
_  I  °"  achieved  a  great  triumph  in 
finally  securing  the  adoption  of 
their  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
by  the  United  States  Senate  on  June  4th,  the 
vote  being  56  in  favor  and  25  against.  The 
amendment  as  adopted  is  the  famous  text 
phrased  and  advocated  in  1875  by  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  and  it  reads  as  follows; 

The  right  of  citiiena  of  the  United  States  lo 
vole  shall  Doi  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  State*  or  by  any  slate  on  account  of  sex. 
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To  give  this  amendment  practical  effect, 
it  must  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  states,  that  is  to  ,say  by  thirty- 
six  legislatures.  If  it  is  to  go  into  effect  in 
time  for  the  presidential  election  of  next 
year,  many  of  the  legislatures  will  have  to  be 
called  into  extra  session  to  ratify  it.  Already 
woman  sufirage  had  become  an  established 
faa  in  many  States  through  local  action. 
The  amendment  would  make  suffrage  uni- 
form and  universal  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Everyone  knew  that  the  time  for 
"ah"*<T    Opposing  suffrage  in  any  practical 

sense  had  passed  and  that  public 
opinion  was  fully  committed  to  the  reform. 
Thus,  on  June  lOth,  three  legislatures  had  a 
chance  to  act  and  in  Illinois  there  was  a 
unanimous  vote  in  the  Upper  House  and  only 
three  opposing  votes  in  the  Lower.     In  the 
Wisconsin  legislature  one  Senator  and  two 
Assemblymen  voted  in  the  negative.     In  the 
Michigan    legislature 
favorable  action  was 
unanimous     in     both 
Houses.     Governor 
Smith  of  New  York, 
on     June     10,     sum- 
moned the  legislature 
to  meet  the  following 
Monday  night  in  ex- 
tra session,  with  the 
certainty    that    there 
would  be  no  opposi- 
tion   to    the    amend- 
ment   worth    regard- 
ing.    The    Missouri 
legislature     was     to 
meet  in  special  session 
to  ratify  the  amend- 
ment   on     July    2. 
Meanwhile,  the  Kan- 
sas legislators  had  set 
a  striking  example,  as 
suggested    by    Gover- 
nor Henry  J.  Allen, 
by  agreeing   to  meet 
for  a  single  day's  ses- 
sion,   waiving    salary 
and  mileage,  so  that 
ratification  would  be 
without    expense    to 

the  public  treasury.  »rs.  MEnn.L  ^fc^oR 
M  assachu  setts,  though 
not  a  suffrage  State, 
was  expected  to  ratify  '{i^^^^  ''Un^^Ihr'  wife  iT^t 
promptly,  wid  many  noii,  iMi\\  McCormick.  i 
Covemon  b«d  agreed     iii'"wl^iiingirn)''*'"°"'*  '''"" 


(Mrs,  McCnm 


that  if  a  sufficient  number  of  State  executives 
should  be  willing  to  call  extra  sessions,  they 
would  take  action  and  thus  enable  the  amend- 
ment to  take  effect  almost  at  once. 

„„       President    Wilson    had,    in    his 
In  Ptitiio       message,  strongly  advocated  the 
"""*       amendment,    having    abandoned 
his  earlier  preference  for  separate  state  ac- 
tion.     He   declared    that   the   whole  world 
was  expecting  the  United  States  to  proceed 
along  this  line.     It  happens  however,  that 
the    Republican     Senators    were    more    re- 
sponsive to  the  President's  appeal  than  were 
those  of  Mr,  Wilson's  own  party.     Thirty- 
six  Republican  Senators  voted  aye  and  eight 
no.   Twenty  Democrats  voted  for  and  seven- 
teen against.     Meanwhile,  the  political  com- 
mittees have  been  fully  alive  to  the  signifi- 
cance   of    the    enlarged    electorate.      Every- 
where they  have  been  adding  women  to  coun- 
ty,   State   and  other   party   hoards.      Chair- 
man   Will    Hays,    of 
the    Republican    Na- 
tional Committee,  has 
been  especially   ener- 
getic    in     welcoming 
the  women  voters  and 
seeking    the    coopera- 
tion of  women  of  po- 
litical   influence    and 
capacity.   Everywhere 
there    is    evidence    of 
an    increased    interest 
on  the  part  of  women 
in  public  affairs  and  a 
desire   to    meet    new 
responsibilities     in     a 
way  that    shall    pro- 
mote     the      common 
welfare.  Young  wom- 
en in  schools,  colleges 
and    universities    arc 
showing    great    apti- 
tude for  the  study  of 
civics  and  economics, 
and     the     activity   of 
women's  clubs  and  so- 
cieties   begins    to    be 
shown  in  many  useful 
measures  of    progress 
in  the  direction  of  the 
CK    AUK    CHAIRMAN         bcttct  carc  and  train- 
**'^  .  ing  of  children,  pub- 

"Rfpubiican* women?  She"  lic  health,  housing, 
iif*ior'¥cn'a'ior'fron?'i'ii!'-  labor  conditions,  and 
u  iht  picture  Mrs    Mc-      the    general    tone    of 

ayi       an  au  lence        ^f^j^l  g^J  public  life. 
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The  Mew  ^"^  rcasofi  why  the  many  ex- 
Liguor  ccllcnt  suggcstions  Contained  in 
the  President's  message  received 
scant}  attention  as  Congress  opened  lay  in 
the  fact  that  public  interest  was  diverted 
by  one  major  surprise  and  two  or  three 
minor  ones.  The  major  surprise  was  con- 
tained in  a  paragraph  on  war  time  prohibi- 
tion, which  it  seems  worth  while  to  record 
here  in  full.     It  reads  as  follows: 

The  demobilization  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
countr>'  has  progressed  to  such  a  point  that  it 
seems  to  me  entirely  safe  now  to  remove  the  ban 
upon  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  wines  and 
beers,  but  I  am  advised  that  without  further  legis- 
lation I  have  not  the  legal  authority  to  remove 
the  present  restrictions.  I  therefore  recommend 
that  the  act  approved  November  21,  1918,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  carry  out,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1919,  the  purpose  of  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  provide  further  for  the  national  security 
and  defense  by  stimulating  agriculture  and  facili- 
tating the  distribution  of  agricultural  products,' 
and  for  other  purposes"  be  amended  or  repealed 
in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  wines  and  beers. 

Congress  had  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  establish  complete  national 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  the  President  had  ordered  that  this  pro- 
hibition go  into  effect  on  July  1.  Mean- 
while, permanent  prohibition,  under  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment,  is  to  take  effect  a 
little  more  than  six  months  hence. 

j^^  It  was  supposed  that  President 
Order  Will  Wilson  had  full  discretion  under 
the  law  that  permitted  him  to 
ordain  the  "dry"  regime,  to  modify  or  with- 
draw the  order  as  he  thought  best.  Congress 
was  not  pleased  with  the  President's  advice 
to  them  that  they  must  take  their  share  of 
the  criticism ;  and  therefore  Congress  had 
not  taken  any  action — and  did  not  expect  to 
do  so — as  these  comments  are  closed  for  the 
press  in  the  middle  of  June.  Meanwhile, 
the  brewers  and  certain  other  interests  sup- 
porting: their  views,  were  clamoring  to  have 
Congress,  or  the  courts,  or  both,  declare  that 
beer  containing  2.75  per  cent,  of  alcohol  was 
not  beer  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  but  was 
skim  milk  or  something  else;  and  a  federal 
judge  at  New  York,  after  argument  by 
learned  counsel,  has  granted  a  preliminary 
injunction  restraining  Government  officials 
from  interfering  with  its  manufacture.  Since, 
however,  we  have  had  almost  countless  court 
interpretations  of  "dry"  laws  in  States  and 
under  local  option,  this  new  contention  has 
seemed  fantastic  in  its  novelty. 


When  le  When  the  prohibition  order  was 
Beer  Not  issued  therc  was,  probably,  not  a 
l\uman  being  among  the  hundred 
millions  of  our  people  across  whose  mind 
there  had  ever  flitted  the  notion  that  beer, 
in  the  meaning  of  the  order  (and  in  the 
meaning  of  the  new  Constitutional- Amend- 
ment), was  not  beer  if  the  amount  of  alcohol 
in  it  was  less  than  2.75  per  cent.  Prohibi- 
tion is  a  drastic  thing,  and  strong  arguments 
can  be  made  against  it;  but  the  2.75  per 
cent,  quibble  is  an  insult  to  Congress,  courts, 
presidents,  and  ordinary  intelligence.  Pro- 
hibition is  going  to  be  tried  in  this  country, 
and  the  people  now  clamoring  wildly  against 
it  have  launched  their  movement  much  too 
late.  The  Prohibitionists,  on  their  side, 
must  abstain  from  fanatical  inquisitions, 
housebreaking,  the  insulting  search  of  the 
baggage  of  women  travelers,  and  all  such 
half-insane  and  contemptible  violation  of 
human  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  prohibi- 
tion laws  must  be  honestly  enforced  and  loy- 
ally obeyed  by  everyone. 


Peaee 


The  Status  of  the  foremost  cur- 
stlin^^he  rent  problem,  that  of  interna- 
Batanee  ^jonal  peacc,  was  not  easy  to  dis- 
cuss at  the  moment  of  our  going  to  press.  In 
Paris  the  controlling  group  of  negotiators 
were  revising  the  text  of  the  Treaty  for  final 
submission  to  the  Germans  after  having  had 
the  extended  replies  and  criticisms  of  the 
German  delegates.  The  main  lines  of  the 
Treaty  were  not  changed,  but  some  modifi- 
cations were  accepted  in  the  hope  of  securing 
an  earlier  acceptance  by  the  Berlin  authori- 
ties. To  find  fault  with  this  Treaty  re- 
quires no  great  acumen;  it  requires  only  a 
willingness  and  a  disposition  to  find  fault, 
and  the  lawyerlike  or  argumentative  habit 
of  dealing  with  a  public  issue.  There  has 
been  from  time  to  time  constructive  criticism 
that  has  been  useful.  But  much  of  the  criti- 
cism has  seemed  to  us  merely  to  merit  the 
observation  that  almost  any  person  might  go 
even  farther  in  finding  fault  if  he  thought 
it  the  right  thing  to  do.  The  negotiators 
at  Paris  have  had  to  deal  with  matters  of 
almost  infinite  complexity.  They  have  not 
been  working  in  a  vacuum,  but  out-of-doors 
in  a  world  of  terribly  stormy  weather. 

The  solutions  could  not  be  those 
Praetiea!  of  pure  logic,  nor  of  mathemat- 
Sointion       j^^j  demonstration.     We  have  at 

least   several    hundred,    and    probably    some 
thousands,  of  men  and  women  quite  as  ca- 
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pable  from  their  knowledge  of  past  and  pres' 
ent  historical  conditions  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  work  of  the  Paris  Conference  as  are 
ihe  very  excellent  and  patriotic  men  who 
honorably  represent  our  forty-eight  States  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  at  least  a  matter  to  be 
carefully  noted  that  inside  the  Senate  the 
opposition  to  the  work  at  Paris  happens  to 
be  almost  entirely  on  the  Republican  side. 
But  when  one  discusses  these  questions  with 
intelligent  men  out  of  politics,  who  have  been 
studying  the  situation  upon  its  merits,  the 
division  of  sentiment  is  not  upon  Republican 
and  Pemocratic  lines  any  more  than  it  is 
upon  Methodist  and  Baptist  lines.  The 
league  of  Nations  has  no  possible  bearing 
upon  American  parties;  and  a  partisan  atti- 
tude of  mind  in  the  face  of  so  great  a  mat- 
ter of  world  importance  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended, though  we  question  no  man's  sin- 
cerity. 

It  does  not  follow  that  Repub- 
fBrCtnieai  lican  statesmen  arc  not  without 
AWtat*  provocation  that  tempts  them  to 
be  critical.  The  American  negotiators  ought 
to  have  been  in  the  highest  sense  the  trusted 
representatives  of  the  most  intelligent  Ameri- 
can opinion.  It  has  been  asserted  that  far 
too  much  of  American  officialdom  has  been 
over  in  Paris,  neglecting  duties  here  at  home ; 
but  this  is  not  a  wise  view  to  take.  It  might 
better  be  said  that  not  nearly  enough  of  the 
leaders  in  American  public  life  have  been  in 
Paris  helping  to  shape  momentous  decisions. 
In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Knox,  as  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  a  present  Senator,  ought 
to  have  been  in  Paris  for  the  past  six  months 
along  with  a  good  many  other  members  of 
the  Senate  of  both  parties.  It  is  true  Amer- 
ica is  permitted  to  have  only  five  delegates 
in  the  full  sense — these  being,  besides  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  Secretary  Lansing,  Colonel 
House,  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  and  Mr. 
Henry  White.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
other  Americans  have  been  there  working  offi- 
cially and  having  perhaps  more  part  in  shap- 
ing the  Treaty  than  several  of  the  formal 
delegates.  These  other  Americans  have  been 
for  the  most  part  called  "experts,"  They  arc 
such  men  as  Messrs.  Vance  McCormick, 
Bernard  Baruch,  Thomas  Lamont,  and  a 
group  of  well-qualified  university  professors 
of  history  and  economics,  headed  by  President 
Mczes,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York — men  of  ability  and  knowledge, 
all  of  them — to  the  number  of  several 
hundred. 


rt*Pa™i*  political  sense,  are  not  representa- 
tive, and  the  country  unfortu- 
nately does  not  know  who  they  are,  and  does 
not  indeed  know  that  they  arc  there.  At 
least  forty  of  them  have  been  serving  upon 
international  commissions  of  the  highest  au- 
thorit}-,  and  it  is  these  commissions  which 
have  been  working  out  different  parts  of  the 
great  peace  settlement  including  the  details 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  our  judgment 
it  has  been  a  profound  mistake  that  Republi- 
cans like  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Knox, 
Mr.  Borah,  and  Hiram  Johnson,  have  not 
been  either  members  of  the  formal  group  of 
five  delegates,  or  else  advisory  members  of  the 
American  body,  serving  upon  great  commis- 
sions, helping  to  shape  the  League  of  Nations, 
to  adjust  economic  problems,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  lines  of  future  action  for  this 
country.  We  have  repeatedly  declared  our 
opinion  that  there  ought  to  have  been  a  really 
powerful  conference  upon  the  economic  prob- 
lems, which  should  have  included  several  of 
our  foremost  Congressional  authorities  at 
Washington  and  our  most  eminent  bankers 
and  industrial  leaders.  It  seems  to  us,  there- 
fore, that  President  Wilson's  method  of 
choosing  and  organizing  the  American  per- 
sonnel at  Paris  has  been  unfortunate  from 
the  political  standpoint,  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  world's  business  reconstruction.  It 
was  desirable  to  have  kept  the  Senate  and 
the  country-  in  touch  with  Paris.  It  seemed 
high  time  to  adopt  a  policy  of  enlightenment 
in  foreign  affairs. 
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A  Bttfr  ^*  ^^'^^  ""^  follow  however,  that 
Jail  Thai,  the  peace  Conference  as  a  whole 
BBia't  jj^^  j^j^p  fatally  bad  work,  or 
that  its  conclusions  must  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  United  States  Senate  in  order  to  show 
Europe  and  the  world  that  a  coordinate 
branch  of  our  Government  does  not  like 
Wilson's  methods.  The  censorship  that  still 
prevails  in  Paris  has,  so  to  speak,  marooned 
the  Peace  Conference.  Nobody  in  France 
could  have  learned  from  the  Paris  press  very 
much  about  American  sentiment;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  we  have  had  floods  of 
cabled  material  from  inteiiigent  and  truthful 
corrcspiindents,  their  work  has  been  made 
very  difficult  and  it  follows  that  the  great 
decisions  have  been  reached  at  Paris  without 
the  safeguard  of  a  constantly  instructed  pub- 
lic opinion.  Individuals  like  the  Hon.  Oscar 
Straus,  Mr.  Frank  Vanderlip,  and  now  our 
own  correspiindent  Mr.  Siinnnds,  come  back 
with  deep  knowledge,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
safe  and  sane  opinions.  But  the  one  group 
of  men  that  should  have  been  kept  in  con- 
stant relationship  Avith  the  course  of  affairs 


is  the  United  States  Senate,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  group  must,  by  a  two-thirds 
majority,  accept  and  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty 
before  it  can  take  effect.  It  is  not  in  fact  a 
treaty  in  the  full  sense,  so  far  as  we  arc 
concerned,  but  only  a  negotiated  draft,  of  a 
treaty,  until  the  Senate  sends  it  back  to  the 
President  with  the  duly  certified  stamp  of  its 
approval. 

It  is  our  belief  that  if  the  Ger- 
"  naiifitii*    ""^ns  will  sign  a  Treaty  which 

the  Allies  and  President  Wilson 
have  also  found  it  possible  to  sign,  it  would 
be  best  that  the  Senate  should  ratify  it 
promptly  in  order  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
evils  of  a  technical  continuance  of  the  war 
status.  It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  Senator 
Knox  and  many  of  his  able  colleagues  are 
without  strong  logical  grounds  for  holding 
that  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  and  the 
Peace  settlement  with  Germany  should  come 
forward  as  two  distinct  things.  But  it  il 
true  that  many  questions  have  yet  to  be  dealt 
with  that  grow  inevitably  out  of  the  war; 
and  some  international  body  can  best  handle 
these  postponed  problems.  As  the  Treaty 
stands,  the  League  of  Nations  is  an  integral 
part  of  it.  Logically,  Senator  Knox  holds, 
the  League  sections  can  be  detached  and  the 
Treaty  can  be  ratified  without  them.  Prac- 
tically, in  view  of  world  conditions,  this 
would  seem  to  make  rather  for  confusion 
than  for  clearness. 

Tht  DMummt  ^^  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  a 
*T<(  i«i  most  unfortunate  thing  that 
*  copies  of  the  complete  treaty  had 
not  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  Senator 
at  the  time  when  the  summary  of  the  docu- 
ment was  given  to  the  newspapers.  For  the 
ordinary  reader,  the  summary  was  sufficient; 
for  the  Senators  the  full  document  was 
requisite.  Many  copies  were  locked  up  in  the 
custody  of  the  State  Department  in  Washing- 
ton, and  no  Senator  was  allowed  to  see  them. 
Yet  every  Senator  is,  under  our  Constitution, 
a  high  functionary  in  the  conclusion  of 
treaties ;  and,  apart  from  mere  theories,  there 
is  no  Senator  whose  authority  at  this  time,  as 
respects  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  is  not  decidedly  greater  than 
that  of  any  American  connected  with  the 
negotiations  in  Paris  except  the  President 
alone.  That  copies  of  the  full  Treaty  should 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  sub- 
ordinate Americans  at  Paris  and  of  some 
Americans  in  this  country,  while  no  Senator 
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had  been  officially  permitted  to  see  a  copy, 
was  not  only  an  exasperating  circumstance, 
but  a  public  misfortune  of  a  dangerous  and 
far-reaching  character. 

Saying  all  this  with  frankness,  we 
imttnt'n  ""^^  ready,  nevertheless,  to  go  on 
to  express  the  view  that  the 
Americans  at  Paris  have  rendered  able  and 
conscientious  service;  that  President  Wilson 
has  done  exceedingly  well  in  view  of  tre- 
mendous difficulties ;  and  that  the  Peace 
Treaty,  if  in  the  near  future  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  ought  to  be  ratified — League  of  Na- 
tions and  all.  While  we  sympathize  with 
the  Senate's  feeling  that  it  has  not  been 
properly  helped  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to 
the  country,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  criti- 
cal conditions  of  the  world  require  the  prompt 
making  of  peace,  and  also  require  such  an 
association  as  this  imperfect  League  of  Na- 
tions is  meant  to  initiate.  We  have  no  bricks 
to  throw  at  Senator  Knox  or  at  Senator 
Borah;  for  whose  patriotism  and  ability  we 
have  a  high  regard.  We  hope  to  sec  the 
Senate  ratify  the  Treaty,  and  at  the  same 
time  go  on  record  with  a  careful  memoran- 
dum interpreting  various  matters  that  relate 
to  American  policy.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  country  would  support  them  in  such 
a  course,  and  would  recognize  in  the  early 
future  their  effort  to  sink  all  party  feeling  at 
a  moment  of  world  crisis. 

HttM  fw  ^^*  simple  truth  is  that  we  are 
ttmtaiiig  in  some  danger  from  a  wave  of 
»»4  UiiHm  anti-European  reaction  that  was 
bound  to  follow  the  high  tide  of  idealism 
which  swept  our  vast  armies  overseas,  to  the 
victorious  finish  of  the  world's  greatest  war. 
Truth  remains  the  same,  but  the  fires  of 
emotion  will  naturally  tend  to  burn  them- 
selves out.  Mr,  Frank  Simonds,  who  has 
returned  after  five  months  in  France, — just 
in  time  to  write  the  lucid  description  which 
'  appears  in  this  number  of  the  Review, — 
makes  us  feel  again  how  wrong  it  would  be 
to  lose  our  faith  in  the  French  people  and 
.  our  sympathy  for  them,  after  all  that  we  and 
'  they  have  suffered  in  common.  It  is  true 
to-day,  just  as  it  was  true  a  year  ago,  that 
we  must  work  for  world-harmony,  and  that 
we  must  cooperate  as  closely  as  possible  with 
Great  Britain  and  France.  If  our  Senators 
— all  of  them — could  have  been  taken  to 
Europe  on  Government  ships,  brought  into 
close  touch  with  the  Peace  Conference,  and 
into  informal  but  frank  relations  with  leaders 
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in  England,  France  and  Italy,  they  would 
have  lost  nothing  of  their  Americanism,  but 
would  have  been  better  able  to  help  solve 
the  great  problems  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible. They  would  have  continued  to 
uphold  American  rights  and  interests;  but 
they  would  also  have  returned  with  a  deeper 
regard  for  Great  Britain  and  a  warmer  feel- 
ing toward  France. 

irimd  ^^'  '"'1^^'Ji  ^^^  Senators  could 
inOur  all  have  spent  at  least  three 
""  *  months  in  Europe  since  last 
November  (traveling,  of  course,  in  small 
groups),  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would,  on 
the  sixth  day  of  June  have  passed  a  resolution 
relating  to  the  Government  of  Ireland,  with 
only  one  opposing  vote.  Many  of  them, 
doubtless,  would  have  gone  to  Dublin,  and 
would  have  talked  freely  in  London  on  the 
Irish  question.  But  they  would  probably 
have  thought  it  unfitting  to  pass  a  resolution 
bearing  upon  the  relations  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  just  as  it  would  seem  unfit- 
ting that  the   House  of   Commons  or   the 
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somnhing  not  less  unpniiseworthjr.  If 
L'Uter  nYrv  only  a  separate  isUiid  like  the 
I$le  ot  Man,  die  so-called  Irish  question 
CDuIJ  be  settled  vithin  twcn^-four  hours. 
Al;  ,\niericans  be)ie\-e  in  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland,  and  fen-  Americans  know  diat  what 
:hey  think  they  understand  by  "home  rule 
for  Ireland"  Is  not  e^-«i  one  jdiase  of  the 
present  issue. 

A'vttit*     *-*"  '^"^  a\^t  of  the  third  of 
«  June,  a  bomb  was  exploded  at 

the  home  of  the  new  Attome)-- 
General.  Hon.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  in 
Washington:  and  like  attempts  were  made 
ii<  >irs;n>r  the  hiinies  and  families  of  a  num~ 
Nt  o:  pn'Ti'incnt  men  els«vhere  in  the  coun- 
tr>-.  This  had  followed  about  a  month 
at:cr  the  sending  of  numerous  bombs  dirough 
the  r.-j:!s  to  men  who  were  regarded  with 
en:!'.:ty  by  anarchisCi.  A  thorough  effort  un- 
fler  the  Jirrction  of  Mr.  William  J,  Flynn 
has  been  orjianized  to  ''round  up"  criminal 
.in.irvh:sts  atid  pf""^"*  -American  sodety.  The 
n-.isoreants  are  chiefly  foreigners  who  have 
been  adn'.itiei!  to  this  countT>'  under  our  lax 
inimignition  laws.  t\ir  country  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  anarchists:  few  Americans  are 
lenient  towards  dixtrines  like  those  of  the 
Holshe\ik;.  Thrre  is  no  shadow  of  excuse 
for  terrorist  i-T;:rcs  in  America.  Fortunately 
the  I'lots  h.ne  thus  far  failed. 


Ii-d    tlut 
ILI     t\» 


'  liish  «]ui's 
tloii  a.^  lor  lh<-  itritish  ti<  luve  opinions 
oil  the  Moiiioe  P<K-trine.  Itiit  we  are  not 
aw.iK-  that  (he  Mritish  Parliament  has  )tas>e.l 
u  icioliition  implying  hostility  to  Amrrii-.m 
\i.-\vs  akuit  the  politiial  trfe.lum  ot  the 
Wi>ti:n  lIi'iiiisphiTe.  The  Irish  question 
is  not  unJt'r>tooil  in  llie  I'niled  States  Scii- 
atf,  but  no  American  ptititician  wants  to  of- 
ftn.i  our  Ktcat  body  of  active-minded  citi- 
zens of  Irish  descent.  In  fact,  noKidy  un- 
liiTsiamls  the  Irish  question,  unless  it  be  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  The  Sinn  Fein  revolution 
was  an  outrage,  but,  from  the  American 
standpoint,  the  revolution  that  Carson  was 
leading  in  the  North  of  Ireland  against  the 
Home  Rule  Act  of  Parliament  in  1914  was 
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Kmia-t      *A  great  discussion  was  going  on 
0111  everywhere     last     month     about 

**  affairs    in    Russia,    with    wildly 

conflicting  news  statements.  Some  reports 
made  it  appear  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
were  gaining  constantly  with  irresistible  ar- 
mies; other  reports  declared  it  likely  that 
Admiral  Kolchak  would  enter  the  city  of 
Moscow  by  the  first  of  August,  and  over- 
thrtnr  the  Bolshevist  regime  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  Allies  last  month  decided  defi- 
nitely to  recognize  Kolchak's  so-called 
"Omsk  Government,"  and  to  give  it  support. 
The  statement  made  by  the  Admiral  could 
hardly  have  been  improved  in  its  clear  reci- 
tal of  aims  and  methods.  He  promises  a 
freely  elected  Constituent  Assembly,  and  a 
reasonable  treatment — in  conjunction  with 
the  League  of  Nations — of  the  new  countries 
which  have  been  created  out  of  parts  of  the 
fonner  Russian  Empire.  He  does  not  clearly 
Rate  that  he  is  prepared  to  recognize  the 
full  mdependence  of  Finland,  but  undoubt- 
ed^ dlii  can  be  arranged  through  the  Allies 
Mjte' League.      Admiral  Kolchak  declares 


Pofand  in  the  Tiorlh  Uld  lUly  ind'jugo'. 
tj,  whose  bguniiBriei  are  yrt  lo  ht  fined. 


that    the    Leninc-Trotzky    Government    has 
been  munitioned  and  financed  by  Germany. 

The  peace  terms  of  the  Allies 
f^oM*  ^^^  htcn  presented  to  the  Aus- 
trian delegation,  but  negotiations 
were  likely  to  continue  for  some  time.  It 
was  reported  that  Bela  Kun,  the  Communist 
chief  of  the  existing  Hungarian  Government, 
would  send  a  group  of  delegates  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  peace  terms  on  behalf 
of  the  greatly  shrunken  Hungarian  realms. 
Turkish  questions  of  puzzling  intricacy 
remained  to  be  settled,  with  wide  divergence 
of  views  as  to  the  proper  solution.  Bulgaria, 
and  the  Balkan  problems,  have  also  yet  to  be 
straightened  out.  The  League  of  Nations 
or  some  other  body  will  have  continuous 
work  to  do  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Tapau  Off    S^"^'*""  Smoot,  who  is  looked  on 

Our  as  our  Congressional   expert   in 

matters  of  Government  finance, 

has  given  for  publication  some  of  his  views 

of  the  problem  before  us  of  paying  of{  the 
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SENATOR  R££0  SMOOT  W  UTAH 

(ThauEh    a    strung    Ktpul.lican    pani^iui,    Seiiatoc    Si 
mnrd  a  high  iilw  la  Ihe  Ljiper  Hume  by  rrisnn  of  hi 
■liility  and   unAaggina  indiulry.      He   has   betd  his  «at 
pait  lixlccn  ■yru%.     He  bu  hern  one  of  Ihe  mnit  valua' ' 
hers  ul  several  of  the  Senale-s  Usdmg  committect.  and  ii 
thairman  of  the  Commiltee  on  I'uWic  Undi) 

war  debt.  Assuming  that  the  final  aggregate 
debt  of  the  United  States  is  $30,000,000,000. 
the  Senator  feels  that  our  choice  must  lie 
si)me\vherc  between  a  sinking  fund  of  2yi  per 
cent.,  producing  $750,000,000  annually,  and 
retiring  the  debt  in  a  little  less  than  twent)'- 
four  years — and  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per 
cent.,  raising  $300'000,000  a  year,  which 
would  extinguish  the  debt  in  forty- four 
years.  He  has  found  opinions  that  the 
higher  sinking  fund  rate  is  too  high  to  be 
borne  without  serious  interference  with  busi- 
ness, and  other  opinions  that  the  1  per  cent. 
rate  is  too  low.  He  seems  himself  inclined 
toward  a  sinking  fund  of  Ij^  per  cent.,  rais- 
ing $450,000,000  annually  and  retiring  the 
debt  in  thirty-two  years. 

Tft.  »ii.u'     Senator  Smoot's  calculations  ap- 
o«w  parently   assume    that   we   shall 

not  collect  from  our  Allies  in 
the  great  war  the  sums  they  borrowed  from 
us.  These  sums  now  aggregate  no  less  than 
$9,500,000,000.  and  form,  therefore,  nearly 
a  third  part  of  our  total  war  debt.  If  we 
are  to  be  paid  for  these  advances  to  our 
Allies,  most  of  which  went  to  England  and 
France,  our  present  national  debt  could  be 
extinguished  within  a  reasonable  time  by  a 
very  much  smaller  annual  sinking  fund 
charge  than  any  of  those  suggested  by  Sena- 


tor Smoot.     PubUc  opintoo  in  the 
United  States  has  seemed  to  assume 
that  these  billions  borrowed  from  us 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy 
would  be  returned,  though  su^es- 
tions  have  now  and  then  been  made 
that  we  cancel  the  debt.     This,  of 
course,    reflects    generous    impulses; 
but  it  shows  no  mature  study  of  the 
problem.     In    due    time,    doubtless, 
these  obligations  will  be  lifted;  so 
far  as  the  United  States  Treasury 
is  concerned,  by  sale  to  private  in- 
vestors, whether  here  or  abroad.  Ex- 
isting domestic  government  debts  in 
England    and     France,    as    in    the 
United  States,  arc  easy  to  deal  with, 
because  they  merely  require  equali- 
zation among  citizens,  through  proc- 
esses   of    taxation.     These    foreign 
governments    can    then    float    new 
loans,  with  the  proceeds  of  which 
they  can  cancel  their  indebtedness 
..  ..._         in    other    countries.      All    generous 
't'mlm-       Americans    who    believe    that   ^hc 
the  new       French  and   British   peoples  should 
not  have  to  pay  for  their  war  supplies 
purchased   in  the    United   States,  will  have 
the  privilege  of  subscribing  to  these  bonds 
and  presenting  them  as  free  gifts  to  the  Eu- 
ropean governments.  Doubtless  many  Ameri- 
cans will  be  glad  to  pursue  this  course.     It 
would    not   seem    possible    for    memben   of 
Congress  to  give  away  what  is  not  their  own 
property.      But  it  is  wholly  permissible  for 
citizens,  as  individuals,  at  all  times  to  show 
the  reality  of  their  sympathies  by  giving  of 
their  substance.     On   the  question  of  these 
obligations.  President  Wilson,  in  his  recent 
message    to   Congress,  said   that  our  public 
indebtedness  is  not  as  great  as  it  seems,  be- 
cause "a  very  large  proportion  of  those  sums 
were    raised    in   order    that    they   might  be 
loaned  to  the  governments  with  which  we 
were  associated  in  the  war,  and  those  loans 
will,  of  course,  constitute  assets,  not  liabili- 
ties, and  will  not  have  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  our  tax-payers." 

,^,  In  the  course  of  his  interview, 
W0rVi»ar  Senator  Smoot  gave  some  inter- 
esting figures,  the  result  of  his 
investigations  of  the  general  world  inflation 
resulting  from  the  war  upheaval.  These 
figures  are,  of  course,  exceedingly  "round." 
He  places  the  money  worth  of  the  world's 
possessions  just  before  the  war  at  $780,000,- 
000,000.     As  compared  with  this,  f 
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Smoot  figures  out  present  inflation  to  the 
amount  of  $240,000,000,000.  Not  only  is 
the  world  immersed  in  great  debts;  but  pub- 
lic debts  promise  to  increase,  rather  than 
decrease,  in  the  coming  years.  He  believes 
that  the  European  nations  must  loot  the 
facts  squarely  in  the  face,  recognize  that  they 
cannot  carry  so  great  a  burden,  and  repu- 
diate their  domestic  debts,  or  else  that  they 
must  impose  such  heavy  taxes  on  wealth  as 
nearly  to  reach  the  point  of  confiscation. 
The  levy  on  wealth  is  already  under  dis- 
cussion in  several 


,^  .      .A  ereat  event  of  this  troubled 

Tilt  Rmri  ? 

WAiot  Crop    period  in  wiiicn  we  are  living  is 
'""  the  unprecedentedly  magnificent 

crop  of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  now 
practically  assured.  The  Government's 
June  estimates  pointed  to  a  total  wheat  har- 
vest in  the  United  States  for  1919  of  1,236,- 
000,000  bushels.  It  is  true  that  calamities 
may  yet  come  to  the  Spring  wheat  crop,  but- 
the  large  factor  in  the  total  is  the  Winter 
wheat,  furnishing  900,000,000  bushels  of 
the  estimated  total,  and  this  being  within  a 
very  few  weeks  of  the  harvest,  can  be  counted 
as  an  accomplished  fact.  This  achievement 
of  our  wheat  farmers  can  be  better  appre- 
ciated when  one  looks  back  and  finds  that 
the  largest  wheat  crop  grown  in  any  year 
before  the  war  was  737,000,000  bushels ;  and 
that  the  present  year's  yield  will  exceed  by 
no  less  than  210,000,000  bushels  even  the 
record-breaking  crop  of  1915.  Our  total  for 
the  year  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  all 
the  wheat  grown  in  the  world.  The  acreage 
this  year  exceeds  by  43%  the  largest  ever 
planted  in  the  pre-war  period,  showing  the 
tremendous  effort  toward  increasing  the  size 
of  the  crop  exerted  by  the  Government's 
guaranteed  price.  Then  the  larger  acreage 
was  aided  by  very  unusually  favorable  con- 
ditions of  moisture  to  produce  the  splendid 
final  result. 

^  It  is  obvious  that  a  single  crop 

f*/rZ«  worth  nearly  $2,800,000,000 
(0  aniM  must  mean  a  great  deal  to  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  through  their  prosperity 
and  increased  buying  power,  to  trade  in  gen- 
eral in  this  country,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  consideration  has  been  one  of  those 
that  accounted  for  the  great  upward  swing 
in  security  prices  in  the  United  States, 
which  extended  for  nearly  a  month  without 
the  slightest  interruption  up  to  June  10. 
But  while  this  extraordinary  piece  of  good 


fortune  means  that  the  United  States  will 
be  richer,  it  means  also  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Europeans  will  be  saved  from  star- 
vation. Europe  has  habitually  counted  on 
exportations  from  Russia  and  the  Balkans 
of  nearly  240,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  each 
year.  This  surplus  is,  of  course,  wiped  out. 
Also,  other  European  countries  have  so  suf- 
fered in  man-power  and  from  war  devasta- 
tion that  their  production  of  wheat  will  be 
this  year  shortened  by  an  amount  perhaps  as 
large  as  the  former  surplus  from  Russia  and 
the  Balkans.  Just  in  this  desperate  situation, 
kindly  Nature  steps  in  to  give  the  United 
States  such. a  wheat  crop  as  will  enable  it 
to  export  more  than  600,000,000  bushels  to 
Europe,  instead  of  the  200,000,000  bushels 
which  was  considered  a  handsome  export 
surplus  before  the  war.  In  other  words, 
the  new  export  capacity  of  the  Unitfd  States 
may  just  balance  Europe's  new  shortage. 

^^  The    Governments    of    all    the 

Heeatr  important  wheat- raising  coun- 
"  "'  '  tries,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ai^entine,  have  guaranteed  the  price  of 
wheat  to  farmers,  and  all  the  European 
countries  have  subsidized  the  bread  suptUy. 
The  American  members  of  the  Supreme 
Economic  Council  oppose  continuing,  after 
this  year,  the  centralized  control  of  food 
distribution  in  Europe,  on  the  ground  that 
prices  for  other  commodities  having  no  guar- 
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an  tee,  there  should  be,  as  soon  as  possible,  an 
abatement  of  the  artificial  food  prices.  Our 
own  guaranteed  price  of  $2.26  per  bushel  for 
wheat  applies  only  to  the  harvests  of  1919. 
^  The  last  ship  cargo  of  food  leaving  America 
under  the  American  Food  Control  organ- 
ization sailed  towards  the  end  of  June,  and 
the  opinion  is  general  that  trading  in  food 
products  should  from  now  on  be  handled 
through  the  regular  channels.  Mr.  Hoover 
beheves  there  is  a  sufficient  surplus  from  the 
coming  harvests  to  supply  Europe.  The 
Economic  Council's  survey  of  the  situation 
abroad  shows  a  great  shortage  in  food  ani- 
mals, but  it  believes  that  if  the  supply  of 
feeding-stuffs  during  the  next  year  permits 
normal  rations  for  even  the  reduced  herds, 
the  human  needs  for  meat  and  fats  will  be 
satisfied.  Allied  Europe  lost  more  than  18,- 
000,000  cattle  out  of  the  98,000,000  she 
possessed  before  the  war ;  she  had  69,000,000 
swine  before  the  war,  and  now  only  39,000,- 
000,  while  the  flocks  of  sheep  decreased 
about  8  per  cent. 


Th9 


To  make  work  for  our  return- 
*'8pruce-up'    ing     soldiers     and     sailors,     a 

Campaign        n  yy  •       i_    • 

spruce-up  campaign  is  being 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  War 
Department;  and  Major  E.  C.  Church,  of 
the  General  Staff,  is  in  charge  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  eastern  States.  The  idea  is, 
after  everything  possible  has  been  done  to 
bring  the  soldier  and  the  job  together,  to 
create  additional  jobs  by  putting  our  houses 
in  order  after  the  confusion  and  deteriora- 
tion of  the  war  period.  Thus,  in  the  strain 
of  war  years,  millions  of  people  did  not  make 
repairs  and  keep  their  property  up  as  they 
would  have  done  in  normal  times,  when 
material,  labor  and  monev  were  not  needed 
by  the  nation  for  war  purposes.  Now  what 
the  nation  needs  is  to  get  its  returning  young 
men  into  useful  employment  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  if  all  those  of  our  20,000,000 
householders  who  need  repairs  or  renovation 
of  their  property  start  right  in  to  "spruce- 
up,**  it  is  obvious  that  the  un-employment 
evil  will  receive  a  great  jolt.  Propert>'  own- 
ers are  urged,  therefore,  to  take  up  with 
alacrity  the  new  building,  or  painting  or  tin- 
work  or  cement  or  shingling,  the  new  awn- 
ings or  screens  or  interior  betterments  that 
they  have  been  putting  off  on  account  of  war 
times.  It  always  means  money  and  comfort 
saved  to  be  forehanded  in  such  matters,  and 
now  there  is  the  fine  additional  incentive  of 
helping  our  soldiers  to  get  back  to  useful 


self-support.  As  the  public  comes  to  under- 
stand better  that  there  is  no  practical  use 
or  gain  in  waiting  for  lower  prices  that  prob- 
ably are  years  distant,  this  movement  should 
grow  rapidly. 

Newfoundland  Americans  share  with   English- 
to /re/a»i/6y   men   the  honor  of  makine  the 

Air  •         * 

pioneer  air  voyages  over  the  At- 
lantic from  Newfoundland  to  European  soil. 
The   successful    flight   of    Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Read  and  his  crew  of  five  in  our 
naval   seaplane    NC-4    to    the   Azores    and 
thence  to  Portugal  and  Plymouth,  England, 
was  followed  within  a  month  by  the  non- 
stop,  record-breaking  trip  of  Captain.  Jolin 
Alcock  and  Lieutenant  Arthur  W.  Brown  in 
the   British  Vickers-Vimy  land  plane  from 
St.  John  s,   X.   P.,   to  Clifden,  sixty  miles 
from  Galway,  on  the  Irish  coast.    The  wjng 
spread  of  the  Vickers-Vimy  machine  is  only 
half  that  of  the  NC-4  and  its  two  Rolls- 
Royce  motors  together  have  700  horsepower 
as  against  the  1600  combined  horsepower  of 
the  four  motors  in  each  of  the  NC  planes. 
The  British  machine  is  light  in  proportion 
and  it  carried  only  its  pilot  and  its  navigator. 
It  made  the  entire  distance  of  1900  miles  in 
sixteen  hours  and  twelve  minutes — an  aver- 
age speed  of  119  miles  an  hour.     There  waa 
no  previous   record   for  either   land   or  sea 
flight  approaching  this.     Most  of  the  flying 
was  done  in   dense   fog,   which   made  sun 
moon,  and  stars  invisible.  All  the  more  won 
derful,    then,   was   the   achievement   of   thi 
navigator,  Lieutenant  Brown  (an  American, 
by  the  way),  who  guided  the  airplane  to  a 
point  on  Galway  Bay,  where  he  had  said,  on 
leaving  Newfoundland,  that  he  intended  to 
land,     l^he    wireless    transmitter   had    been 
blown  off  the  machine  shortly  after  the  de- 
parture from  St.  John's. 

Hawker  and  Grieve,  in  a  Sop- 

^^"niera^"**  with  plane,  had  attempted  the 
same  thing  on  May  18,  had  cov- 
ered about  half  the  journey,  and  then  had 
been  forced  to  come  down  in  mid-ocean, 
where  most  fortunately  they  were  rescued  by 
the  crew  of  a  Danish  freighter.  For  sheer 
daring  and  scorn  of  personal  safety,  their 
venture,  though  unsuccessful,  was  quite  as 
noteworthy  as  that  of  Alcock  and  Brown, 
but  neither  feat  has  fully  solved  the  problem 
of  the  transatlantic  air  passage.  Will  the 
dirigible  be  preferred  to  the  heavier-than-air 
machine  for  this  hazardous  game  with  the 
elements  ?     There  are  those  who  believe  that 
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X  demonstration  of   the  dirigible's  qualities 
for  transoceanic    flight  will  soon  he   made. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  land 
*m'»("  niachine  can  cross  the  ocean,  but 
in  history  the  achievement  of  our 
Navy  in  sending  the  NC-4  from  New  Yoric 
to  Plymouth,  England,  by  way  of  New- 
foundland and  the  Azores  will  have  its  due 
place  as  a  chapter  in  long-distance  aircraft 
pioneering.  The  plans  were  laid  during  the 
war  and  for  military  objects.  The  possibil- 
ity of  sending  planes  to  Europe  under  their 
own  power  in  great  numbers  had  been  fully 
discussed  (see  the  article  by  Ernest  P.  Good- 
rich in  this  Review  for  April,  1918)  and 
the  Navy  Department  set  about  a  test  of 
the  scheme.  The  flight  in  May  was  the  out- 
come of  many  months  of  planning.  It  was 
never  intended  as  a  feat  of  daring  and  was 
never  to  be  regarded  as  in  competition  with 
other  attempts  at  transatlantic  flight.  Al- 
though the  men  engaged  in  it  were  acting 
under  orders,  they  showed  the  same  degree 
of  courage  and  personal  initiative  that  we 
have  come  to  associate  with  our  naval  offi- 
cers in  whatever  service  they  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  seaplane  itself  is  wholly  an 
American  product  and  it  was  fitting  that 
Americans  should  be  the  first  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  with  it,  just  as  a  century  ago  Amer- 


icans guided  the  first  ocean  steamship,  the 
Savannah,  also  an  American  invention,  east- 
ward to  the  coast  of  Europe. 
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iCE  CONFERENCE 

JStlian   ptace   delcKatinn    prc- 
to  the  Allied  rtpr«cnt»iive», 
ubutb  of  Parii. 
unci!  nf  FniiC  extends  for  one 
which  ihe  (iciman  dtlcga- 


[>  ihe 


lied   Coi 


Germany 


ibiMn 


and 


ihc 


r  pracf  delefialcs  art  handed 
f  peace,  wich  the  request  for 
ons  in  nriting  nithin  fifietn 
arl  Renner,  head  of  the  dtlt- 


lal  Assembl)-,  Presideni  Seili 
eace  terms  presented  by  the 
of  hate   which   if  carried   out 

ouncil   of   Foui 


Junf   IS.   JQ/Q) 

of  the  All-Russlaii  Koremmeni  at  Oro»k)  and 
received  a  favorable  reply,  announce*  in  willing- 
ness iu  assist  » ith  munition],  suppliei,  mad  food. 
June  1+. — The  Council  of  Five  finisfaet  a  re- 
vijion  of  the  peace  treaiv,  the  new  term*  being 
more  lenient  with  <!ermanv. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 
May  19. — The  Siiiy-sixth  CongrcM  m«ct*  in 
■pecial  session,  with  the  Republican!  in  control 
in  both  branches.  ...  Id  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cum- 
mini  IRep.,  Iowa)  is  chosen  president  pro  tern.; 
in  the  House,  Mr.  Gillett  (Rep.,  Man.)  ii  chcMcn 

Mav  21). — In  both  branches,  a  message  is  read 
From  the  President,  received  hy  cable  from  Paris; 
he  recommends  reconsideration  of  taxes,  tariff  pro- 
lection  fur  chemical  and  dye  industries,  passage 
of  the  woman-suffraRC  proposal,  repeal  of  war- 
time prohibition  against  manufacture  of  wine  and 
beers,  and  passage  of  labor  legislation. 

Mav  :[,— The  House  passes  the  woman -suffrage 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  hv  vote  of  304 
to  S9:  in  Januarv,  19)S,  the  vote  had  been  274 
to  U6. 

May  21.— The  House  passes  a  deficienc>-  appro- 
priation bill  carrying  f4S,Oi"j,0O0  to  pay  overdue 
olilientions  to  dependents  of  soldiers  and  laitors. 

May  2J.— The  Senate  debates  the  President'* 
right  to  withhold  the  tent  of  the  treatv  of  peace; 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  War  Ritk  Insur- 
ance Bureau  i>  passed  vcithout  debate. 

Mav  24.— In  the  House,  Mr.  Fordney  announces 
r,  having  com-  the  decision  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Kolchak    (head      lo  hold  hearings  on  tariff  revision. 


on  submits  wrii- 

'ply  characterizes  the  treaty 
ice,"  a  thini;  impossible  to 
s   neither   agre 


s  of  c 
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Mky  26.— In  the  Senate,  Mi.  Reed  (Dem.,  Mo.) 
decUre*  that  id  the  League  of  Natrons  as  pro- 
potcd,  with  ec|ual  voiei  for  roembet  nations,  tbe 
white  lace  will  have  only  15  votes  out  of  32. 

May  2S.— Id  the  ScDate,  the  Republican  com- 
lDitt<^  asiigDmcDts  agreed  upoD  in  caucus,  includ- 
iDg  all  the  chairmanships,  are  ratified  by  a  party 
vote,  49  to  42,  rumored  opposition  by  Progressives 
failing  to  materiaiiie. 

June  2. — Id  the  Senate,  Mr.  Johnson  (Rep., 
Cal.)  condemos  the  covenant  of  tbe  League  of 
Nations  aa  involving  the  United  States  in  sordid 
quarteU  aod  diplomatic  disputes  of  Europe  and 

June  3. — Id  die  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep., 
Mast.)  and  Mr.  Borab  (Rep.,  Idaho)  charge  thai 
the  text  of  the  peace  treaty  niih  Germany  ia  in 
the  hands  of  New  York  financiers  and  purchas- 
able on  the  streets  of  London,  but  nilhheld  from 
memberi  of  the  Senate,  .  .  .  The  Committee  on 
Inteiatate  Commerce  unanimously  orders  a  favor- 
able report  on  the  bill  of  Mr.  Kellogg  (Rep., 
Minn.)  for  immediate  return  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  tyttems  to  ihcir  owners. 

June  4. — The  Senate  adopts  a  woman-suffrage 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by  vole  of  56  to 
25,  two  more  than  the  necessary  iwo-thirds;  the 
amendment  having  passed  the  House,  it  goes  im- 
mediately to  the  Stale  legislatures  for  ratification. 

June  6. — The  Senate  voles  lo  investigate  the 
Lodge-Borah  charges  that  copies  of  the  peace 
treaty  (not  yet  officially  published)  are  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  and  inleresls. 

The  House  Cororaitiee  on  Military  Affairs  com- 
pletes the  annual  Army  appropriation  bill,  carry- 
ing $800,000,000  (compared  with  $1,117,000,000  in 
the  bill  seDt  to  the  Senate  at  the  last  session). 

June  9.— Id  tbe  Senate,  Mr.  Borah   (Rep..  Id.) 
produces    a   copy   of 
the   treaty    of 


th     Ge 


ny. 


Paris,  and  after  long 
debate  succeeds  in 
printing     it     in     the 


Rrrord. 


.   the 


In  the 
Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reports  a  bill 
voting  $750,000,000 
for  the  need*  of  the 
RaitroadAdroinistra- 
t  i  o  n ,  declining  to 
grant  the  Director 
General's  request  for 
$1,200,000,000, 

June  10.— Id  tbe 
Senate,  Mr.  Knox 
(Rep.,  Pa.)    offers   a 

notice  upon  the  Peace 
Confere 


Senal 


the 


separation  o  f 
question  of  a  League 
of  Nation*  from  the 
treaty  of  peace. 


SERGEANT   YORK,   THE  WAR  S   GREATEST   HERO 

(Alvin  C.  York  was  a  Tennessee  mountameer.  an  eMer 

in  bis  church,  gathered  in  by  the  draft._  ^yhi1e  in  action 

HI  effectively  that  25  Germans  were  killed  aai  \32 
others  surrendered  (ohim  in  the  belief  that  they  were 

duly  invnlinled  and  accepted  by'Ceneral  Penbine  and 
Klarshal  Foch.  The  Tcnnexsee  legislature,  on  Vork's  re- 
turn home  last  month,  made  him  an  honorary  Colonel) 

June  11. — Tbe  Senate  committee  investigating 
tbe  source  of  a  copy  of  the  peace  treaty  is  id- 
formed  by  Elihu  Root,  former  Secretary  of  Stale, 
that  it  was  he  who  had  shown  it  to  Mr.  lj>dge' 
after  obtaining  it  through  two  New  York  finan- 
ciers who  had  been  serving  with  the  American 
peace  delegation   in   imporiant  capacities, 

Tbe  House  decides  to  appropriate  money  for  an 
army  of  300,000  men;  the  War  Department  had 
wanted  500,000  and  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs   bad    recommended   400,000. 

June  12.— The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee favorably  reports  the  Knox  resolution. 
.  .  .  Tbe  Railroad  appropriation  bill  is  passed, 
and  also  a  measure  restoring  rate-making  power 
lo   the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission. 

In  the  House  the  Naval  appropriaiion  bill  is 
reported,  carrying  $601,500,000— $120,000,000  less 
than  tbe  bill  sent  lo  the  Senate  at  the  last  session. 

M1ERICAN  POLITICS  AND  COVERNMENT 
May  17. — The  War  Department  eslimales  that 
America's    participation    in    the    war    cost    $21,- 
294,000,000. 

May  .19.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ap- 
points R.  G.  Cholmeley- Jones  as  bead  of  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Bureau   (see  page  %). 

May    21,— The    chairman    of    tbe    Republican 

campaign  conlribulions — a  popular  appeal  with 
subscriptions  limited   to  $1000. 
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I'u'Midrnt   Jose   Moniero   becomes 
a^iiav    uium   the   death   of  Prcsi- 

^anadian  Minister  of  Finance  in- 
of  Commons  that  the  year's  ex- 
fach  $620»000.000,  while  rcvenuet 
'  $280,000,000. 

)bregon  announces  his  candidacy 
President  of  Mexico. 


Tazc  %. — The  self-prodaimcd  heads  of  die 
R'linrlaad  Republic  arc  ejected  from  their  offices 
':▼  Gcrsan  Government  troops,  and  the  separatist 
3ZOTCSKSC  seems  to  be  at  an  end. 

Juze  l^. — Popular  agitation  in  China,  directed 
ifoizsc  rro-Japanesc  officials,  causes  both  the 
Presxier  azd  the  President  to  offer  their  retigna- 

IVTETUTIONAL  lEUTIONS 

Mar  1 9. — It  becomes  known  that  Greek  troops 

!uT«  zade  a  forcible  landing  at  Smyrna,  Turkey 

wirh  British.  French,  Italian,  and  American  war- 

ihirs  :=  attendance',  in  accordance  with  an  ad- 

— 7-*:^gratiTe  mandate  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

MiT  1$. — Bridsh  warships  cooperating  with  an 
?5tscc:az  irmT  meet  hostile  Bolshevist  destrojrert 
i=d  crui:^rs  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland;  one  Bol- 
>2e\:^  iestrvycr  is  reported  suid^  and  another 
sirizd^. 

F.^.^i  Administrator  Hoover  declares  diat  dur- 
ij$  April  5-::.>4^5  metric  tons  of  foodstuffs,  valued 
It  $:'&^>:^^.•:l:.  were  distributed  in  famine 
>:ricis=   re^.cn*  of  Europe. 

Miv  >:.— The  Chancellor  of  the  British  £x- 
che^;.:e^  ^itrs  that  the  net  indebtedness  of  the 
l(r:::yh  wverr.ment  to  the  United  States  is  slightly 

.It  fv«>*  of  $*.:•:«:.  .\\\ooo. 

,*.:*e  .*■ — The  «.>rman  .-\rmistice  Conunission 
•o^v:e*^^  a^air.st  support  by  the  French  occupa- 
::o:'  a.:hori::es  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Rhenish 

teL^-^'iv* 

/.::e  5 — N:cirai:ua  asks  the  United  States  for 
a\d  :::  procevtin^  the  frontier  from  invasion  by  a 
v\*>:a  R-.ci:^  irn;v;  defeated  Costa  Rican  revo- 
\.'.io:*i>:^  hid  crossed  the  Nicarag^uan  border  and 
b<rc:^  J:sarrt^ed.  arid  pursuing  Government  troops 
i;e  :v.i"«^s?d  a !-•::«;  the  frontier. 

■.ve  ^.*  —  rSr  !*ew  American  Minister  to  Den* 
•!»i;i.  No-'TMv.  Hap^KHl,  arrives  at  his  post. 

'.  ".•  '  ^.  —  A-r^rican  trvK»ps  -5600  cavalry  and 
;".i  'f^  croNS  the  border  into  Mexico  to  protect 
Kl    Pj^v     IVxas,    durin;c    H^htin;;   between    Villa 

f.':ct>  J  -J   v^'irran/a   k^ovcrnment  troops. 

OTHER  OCa^RRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

Max  lc» — Winnipcj:.  the  largest  cit>*  in  western 
v.^a;:jJa.  i\wnc<  i:r.der  practical  control  of  a  ccm* 
inittee  cv*r.ductin^  a  general  strike  in  s\'mpathy 
with  dciiLinds  oi  workers  in  the  building  and 
inrtal  trades. 

Three  I'liited  States  Navy  seaplanes  start  from 
rrepassy,  Newfoundland,  in  an  attempt  to  fly  to 
the   Azores   Islands   and   thence   to  Portugal. 

May  17. — The  seaplane  NC-4  reaches  the 
Azores,  after  a  flight  of  15  hours  and  18  minutes 
from  Newfoundland  ^creating  a  new  record  of 
1200  nautical  milrM  in  a  single  flight)  ;  fog  near 
the  islands  causes  the  two  other  planes  to  lose 
their  course,  one  being  abandoned  and  the  other 
lost  for  two  days. 

May  18.— In  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
in  an  airplane  without  stop,  two  British  aviators 
(Harry  G.  Hawker  and  Lieut.-Com.  Mackenzie 
Grieve)  are  forced  by  engine  trouble  to  descend 
1050  miles  from  Newfoundland  and  850  miles 
from  Ireland,  after  flying  twelve  hours;  the  avia- 
tors seek  and  find  a  passing  vessel. 

Eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Kalut,  in  Java, 
causes  the  death  of  many  thousand  persons. 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


W0U4DED  CZECHOSLOVAK  OFFICERS  WHO  CROSSED  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THEIR  WAY  VSStfE. 

(To  get  from  RiusU  to  neubr  Cicchoslovsdfia  these  officera,  with  eigbtv  of  their  men,  have  traveled  almost  around 

the  world.    All  of  them  were  wounded  in  action.    They  fouEhl  lint  with  the  AustrianE,  iij  compulsioni  later  they 

toufhl  foi  independence.    The  young  woman  is  Miss  Eugenia  Patterson,  of  New  Ynik.  who  has  worked  among  the 

Ciechs  in  Ruasian  boipitals.    At  eacli  end  is  an  American   wbo  enlisted  in  Ihe  Czechoslovak  army) 


May  20. — In  Wiooipeg,  the  firemen  and  postal 
norkers  join  in  the  nrike;  telephone  and  street- 
car service  and  neWpaper  offices  have  ceased  to 
foDCtion,  and  the  Strike  Committee  establishes  a 
pre**  censorship. 

May  24. — A  French  aviator,  Lieutenant  Rogct, 
flies  from  Paris  to  Rabat,  Morocco,  1116  mile*, 
but  wrecks  bis  plane  nben  landing. 

May  27,— The  seaplane  NC-+  arrives  at  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  flying  SOO  miles  from  the  Azores  in  9 
hours  and  44  minutes  and  completing  the  flrst 
traniatlantic  flight;  from  Newfoundland  to  Portu- 
gal  the   actual   flying   time   is   26   hours   and   47 


May  30. — Labor  leaders  in  Toronto,  the  largest 
city  in  Canada,  order  a  general  strike  to  enforce 
their  demands  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  recog- 
nition of  "collective  bargaining"';  the  movement 
faila  to  win  wide  support. 

The  general  strike  at  Winnipeg,  after  three 
weeks,  is  declared  broken  so  far  as  Government 
employee*  are  concerned. 

May  31.— Tlie  seaplane  NC-4  arrives  at  Plym- 
outh, England,  the  scheduled  end  of  the  trans- 
atlantic flight,  having  traveled  from  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  with  an  overnight  slop  at  Ferrol,  Spain. 
.  .  .  Ttit  complete  flight,  beginning  at  New 
York  on  May  S,  tnvered  3925  nautical  miles,  with 
seven  intermediate  stops  in  Massachusetts,  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Azores  (2),  Portugal,  and 

June  2. — Boiabi  are  exploded  simultaneously  at 
resideocn  of  ten  men  in  eight  Eastern  cities  who 
bad  earned  the  enmity  of  anarchistic  elements; 
not  one  of  the  intended  victims  is  injured,  but  in 
New  York  a  passerby  is  killed  and  in  Washing- 
ton (at  the  borne  of  Attorney- Genera  I  Palmer) 
the  bomb-planter  is  blown  to  pieces. 

Striken  in  Winnipeg  seize  control  of  the  session 
of  the  Manitoba  legislature  and  demand  ihal  the 
Premier  reaign. 

A  Pari*  newspaper  ettiroates  that  there  are  half 


the  n 


million 


persons 


)  strike  in  France,  mostly  ii 


June  3. — It  is  officially  itated  that  during  the 
five-months'  epidemic  in  Paris  (Oaober-Fehruary) 
196,500  persons  died  of  influenza  or  disease*  re- 
■ulting  therefrom. 

June  S. — In  Winnipeg,  four  thouiand  veterans 
of  the  war  pass  resolutions  demanding  the  punish- 
ment of  those  responsible  for  the  strike  and  for 
the  attempted  overthrow  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  pledge  themselves  to  maintain  law  and 

A  powder  explosion  in  a  coal  mine  at  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa.,  causes  the  death  of  ninety  men. 

June  6. — The  second  Pan  American  Commercial 
Congress  is  opened  at  Washington,  with  750  dele- 
gates from  the  United  Slates  and  Latin  America. 

June  7.— Adjutant  Cagale,  a  French  aviator, 
establishes  a  new  record  for  height,  ascending  to 
31,152  feet. 

June  9. — The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
begins  a  two-weeks'  reconstruction  convention  at 
Atlantic  City. 

Fire  destroys  the  palace  of  the  Yildiz  Kiosk,  at 
Constantinople,  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey. 

June  11. — A  nation-wide  strike  of  telegraph 
operators,  called  to  enforce  demands  for  recog- 
tion  of  the  union  and  for  wage  increases,  fails  to 
interfere  seriously  with  service. 

June  12. — Newspapers  in  Buenos  Aires,  Ar^en- 
lina.  appear  for  the  first  time  in  thirteen  days, 
having  suspended  publication  rather  than  accept 
union  printers'  refusal  to  handle  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  boycotted  department  store. 

June  14,— The  ShippinR  Board  announces  that 
France  has  ordered  Srtn.OOO  tons  of  merchant 
ships,  (o  be  constructed   in   American  yards. 

June  14-15. — The  first  transatlantic  crossing  by 
airplane  without  slop  is  made  by  British  flier, 
Capt.  John  Alcock,  and   his  American  navigator. 
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York  in  1908.  strvmg  d 


\rlhur    W.     Browii,     in 
;    Ihe    1900   railfs    frmn 
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14,— Serious  Anarchist  3 
.rcak  "ui  in  Zurich.  Swi 

ind  BuUhevii 
It^erland. 

OBITUARY 

16.— Charles    E.    Rice, 
•{   the    Pennsylvania    Si 

former  Pie 
jpreme    coui 

Judge  ... 

.  .  .  Will  J.  Davis,  the  Chicago  ihealrical 
maiiaKer.  75.  ■  .  .  Granger  Farwelt.  financier 
and  former  president  of  (he  Chicago  Stock  Ex- 
change, 62. 

May  17.— Jose  Santos  Zelaja,  president  of  Nica- 
lagua  from  IS93  to  1909,  65. 

Mav  19.— Rl.  Rev.  David  Hummell  Greer, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York  since 
1908,  75.  .  .  .  Edtvard  Payson  Call,  long 
prominent  as  a  newspaper  publisher  in  Boston. 
Philadelphia,  and  Ne<v  York,  6).  .  .  .  Ed- 
.ard   Holbrook,  of  Conneaicut.   a   [eading  fiRure 


n  the  s 


lufacturing  Indus 
Ches 


20.— Cai 


in-chief  of  the  United  Spanish  \Va 


y,  69. 
1  Dyke,  Repre 


May  22.— Joseph 

proiniDcnt    Chicago 

grain  dealer,  81. 

May  27.— George 

Hodges,  D.D.,  deaa 

of     the     Episcopal 

Theological    School 

at    Cambridge. 

Mass,,   and    author 

of     esiaya    on     re- 

ligion,   62.     .     .     . 

George    Coblj 

Cha»e,    president 
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May    28.  — A»a 

Bird    Gardiner, 

prominent     New 

York    lawyer     and 

Civil     W  a  r     vet- 
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May   29.— Robert 

Bacon,  former  Sec- 

retary of  State  and 

of  Gener./l*.^r.hing.     The  Rr 

ex-Ambassador     to 

Want  Epiicopal   diocese  of  New 

France,    S8.    .    .    . 

Robert     Bunvell 

United  Slalts  StnMr.  «mining 

Fulton,  formerly 

chancellor     of     the 

■     University  of  Mis- 

sissippi,  70.    .    .    . 

James    Fowler    Wtnman,    first    pre»ident    of    ibe 

Board  of  New  York  Cotton 

1  Brokers,  and  one  of 

(he  orpaniirers  of  the  presei 

nt  Exchange,  95. 

June    5,— Manuel    Franco 

,    President   of   Para- 

Ruay. 

June    6.-Frederic    W.    Thompson,    creator    of 

Luna    Patl.    the    Hippodrori 

le,   and   other   amuse- 

mem  places,  47. 

June    8.— Gordias    H.    P. 

Gould,   a    prominent 

paper  manufacorer  of  New 

York  and  Quebec,  70. 

June  9.-BriB.-(;en.  John  ' 
V.   S.   A.,   retired,   73. 

neorge  David  Knight, 

June    11.— John    C.    Spoon 

er,   formerly   and   for 

sixteen   years    United    Slate: 

t   Senator   from   Wis- 

ary   debater   and   con- 

slitutional  laivycr,  76. 

June    U\-James    A.    Ta 

nney,    former    Reprc- 

Mlnnesola,  with  dis- 

tinguished  service  as  chairn 

lan  of  the  Appropria- 

.       .       Dr.    Edward 

Lindeman.  of  New   York,   s 

in   authority  un   blood 
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-THE  DOCTOR  WILL  SEE  YOU  NOW."- 
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From  the  Rtpublk  (Si.  Louis) 

THE  meeting  of  a  new  Congress  has 
given  the  cartoonists  of  the  country 
some  fresh  topics  for  pencil  treatment.  The 
Senate  is  devoting  so  much  of  its  time  to  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  peace  treaty  that 
purely  domestic  policies  get  comparatively  lit- 
tle attention,  but  the  nation  is  interested  in 


"don't    worbv,     MADAME,    I'm     am 

EXPERT  !" 
From  Iht  Ortsonian  (Portland) 

d  extravagance  and  waste,  in  the 
handling  of  public  utilities,  in  woman  suf- 
frage, and  in  a  dozen  other  subjects,  as  the 
cartoons  reproduced  on  the  first  three  pages 
of  our  department  clearly  indicate. 

On  the  page  facing  this,  two  of  the  papers 
edited  and  published  by  members  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  in  Europe  arc  represented.     Both 


m  slartnl  yrllin;  fai 
a  the  Btocen  {WicI 


THIS    MAKE9    tT    tTNANIMOUS! 
e  KnickerbBckrr  Prtti  (.Mbuxr. 
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e  U'ortd  (New  Yorl.) 


the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Watch  on  the 
Rhine  have  publisKed  many  excellent  cartoons 

Uncle  Sam  figures  in  two  drawings  re- 
produced at  the  top  of  the  page  from  the 
New-  York  fforld.  These  are  in  Mr.  Kir- 
by's  best  vein;  the  one  voices  America's 
hearty  acclaim  of  England's  successful  cross- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  by  airplane  and  the  other 
expresses  the  nation's  scorn  of  imported  an- 
archism. 
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A  PRESENT  FOR  MR.  WILSON 
cannot  allow  ;<"■  to  deprive  youraelf  of  Ibe  ptea. 
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AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  DRUG  STORE 


MY  FIVE  MONTHS  IN  FRANCE 


BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.    Familiar  Questions 

THERE  has  been  so  little  actual  change 
in  the  larger  aspect  of  the  situation  in 
Paris  in  the  last  month  that  I  have  thought 
It  might  perhaps  interest  my  readers  to  turn 
for  oncQ  from  the  business  of  the  conference 
Itself  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  conditions  in 
France,  as  I  saw  them  in  more  than  five 
months  of  a  visit  divided  between  Paris  and 
the  regions  which  at  this  time  last  year  were 
still  described  as  "The  Front." 

The  returning  traveler  finds  himself  ques- 
tioned from  the  moment  he  reaches  the  dock 
in  New  York  about  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects which  after  all  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  single  query:  How  is  France  recovering 
from  the  terrible  strain  of  more  than  four 
years  of  destructive  warfare  on  her  own  soil  ? 
What  of  the  people?  What  of  industrial 
life?  What  of  reconstruction?  And  always, 
What  of  revolution? 

It  is  not  possible  to  answer  exactly  any' of 
these  various  questions  because  the  time  is 
still  too  short.  When  I  first  reached  France 
in  January  the  familiar  American  comment 
in  Paris  was  that  the  French  people 
were  suflEering  from  "shell  shock,"  and  this 
easy  generalization  served  to  cover  a 
world  of  apprehension  of  actual  French  con- 
ditions. 

The  truth  was  and  is  that  France  is  suf- 
fering not  from  shell  shock  but  from  the 
most  terrible  wound  conceivable.  A  million 
and  a  half  of  her  best  manhood  perished  in 
battle  or  of  wounds.  Three  millions  of  her 
civil  population  were  scattered  over  Europe 
— refugees  in  France,  prisoners  in  the  occu- 
pied district,  at  last  wanderers  before  the  ad- 
vancing armies.  In  and  out  of  the  army 
tuberculosis  made  sad  havoc,  while  thousands 
of  square  miles  and  hundreds  of  cities,  towns 
and  villages  were  totally  or  partially  de- 
stroyed. 

It  is  essential  to  recognize  at  the  outset, 
then,  that  when  one  speaks  of  reconstruction 
in  France  one  is  considering  the  question  of 
years,  not  of  weeks  or  months.  When  one 
speaks  of  the  resumption  of  industry  it  is 
mainly  in  the  future,  not  the  present  tense. 


You  may  travel  still  over  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  territory  and  through  the  ruins  of 
cities  once  considerable  and  see  only  a  rare 
and  solitary  human  being.  Factories  which 
were  destroyed  have  not  been  rebuilt.  Ma- 
chinery which  was  ruined  has  not  been  re- 
placed. Industrial  Northern  France  is  and 
must  still  for  a  very  long  time  remain 
paralyzed. 

II.    The  Peasant  Returns 

There  is  only  one  element  in  the  popula- 
tion which  has  already  begun  to  return  to  the 
old  home,  and  that  is  the  peasant.  Just  be- 
fore I  left  France  I  traveled  for  a  thousand 
miles  in  an  automobile  through  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  and  St.  Mihiel  regions  in  which 
our  armies  fought  last  autumn.  Wandering 
through  destroyed  towns,  wasted  fields,  along 
the  Oise  and  Meuse  Valleys,  with  the  first 
warm  touch  of  spring  there  was  a  distinct 
sense  of  the  beginning  of  a  human  influx — 
small  but  steady. 

I  know  of  no  more  moving  spectacle  than 
the  sight  of  these  little  people  coming  home — 
and  such  homes!  Occasionally  a  house  in- 
tact, frequently  only  a  room.  A  wall  with 
a  wooden  shanty  against  it,  or  a  portion  of  a 
house  reconstructed  in  bagging  and  oil  paper. 
Even  the  German  dugouts  were  serving  as 
places  of  habitation.  But  almost  every  little 
hamlet  not  actually  obliterated  had  its  in- 
habitants. 

And  about  the  hamlets  fields  were  being 
ploughed — only  stray  fields,  a  minor  per- 
centage of  the  total  acreage — enough  for  the 
necessary  food — no  more,  but  a  brave,  verit- 
able beginning.  The  people  who  had  thus 
come  back  had  walked  for  many,  many 
weary  miles,  carrying  food  on  their  backs  or 
pushing  it  in  a  cart,  as  explorers  go  into  a 
wilderness.  For  food,  for  tools,  for  every- 
thing they  had  to  depend  upon  themselves. 
Railways,  mails,  delivery  wagons — these 
things  were  non-existent  or  nearly  non- 
existent. The  Germans  had  wrecked  the 
houses,  abolished  the  roads,  trenches  and 
barbed -wire  entanglements,  climbed  the  hills 
and  shell  holes  had  blocked  the  streams,  and 
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transformed  the  valleys  into  well-nigh  im- 
passable swamps, 

I  wish  it  lay  in  my  power  to  describe  the 
sviiderness  to  which  these  people  returneit — 
not  a  clean  wilderness,  but  a  chaos  of  de- 
stnictinn,  the  fields  covered  with  graves,  the 
village  streets  filled  with  wreckage,  all  fur- 
nishings gone  to  German  dugouts  and  thence 
to  tierinaiiy  or  to  the  fire.  Decay  of  all 
sorts,  filth  indescribable,  and  horrible  things 
everywhere — a  countn'  beautiful  and  fertile 
turnc<I  into  something  worse  than  a  desert — ■ 
snnK'tliing  unutterably  foul  and  fearful. 
This  was  the  home  to  which  the  French 
peasant  was  returning. 

^'('t  by  every  road,  in  small  groups,  men, 
women  and  children,  carrying  tlieir  pro- 
visions, their  scanty  food,  their  few  fowls, 
and  driving  an  occasional  cow,  were  coming 
home.  Thej-  walked  twenty,  thirty  miles  a 
day — they  came  without  previims  knowledge 
of  what  they  were  to  find,  but  they  walked 
courageously,  intrepidly  forward  through 
ruined  villages  they  did  not  know,  to  their 
own  village,  perceiving  in  advance  what  was 
in  store  for  them,  but  losing  neither  heart 
nor  strength. 

III.    The  Love  of  Fraxce 

I  wish  more  of  mv  American  friends  who 
talked  of  French  "shell  shock"  could  have 
seen  these  infinitely  tragic  yet  memorably 
splendid  caravans  of  returning  French  men 
and  women  in  Artois,  Flanders,  Picardy. 
Champagne  and  Lorraine,  as  I  have  seen 
them.     (Incc  on  the  spot,  too,  no  destruction 


appalled  them.  Without  delay  they  settled 
to  the  task.  If  a  room  was  left,  they  occu- 
pied it.  If  a  shanty  could  be  built,  they 
built  it.  If  only  a  dugout  was  available  they 
occupied  it,  and  soon  along  the  hillsiiics 
ploughed  fields  appeared,  shell-holes  disiq>- 
peared.  A  little  order  began  to  emerge — and 
always  amidst  a  desolation  beyond  exaggera- 
tion these  men  and  women,  these  children, 
with  their  faces  already  marked  by  suffering, 
smiled  and  tolled  from  sunrise  to  sunset 

And  after  all,  this  is  the  stock  that  won 
Verdun,  saved  the  world  in  four  years  of 
war.  France,  peasant  France,  the  thing  that 
is  greatest  In  this  great  nation,  is  fighting  an- 
other Verdun,  like  in  all  but  military  cir- 
cumstances to  the  supreme  struggle  along  the 
Meuse  three  years  ago.  It  is  fighting  it  with 
the  same  spirit  and  it  will  win  the  same  ter- 
rible but  eternal  victory. 

But  if  it  is  magnificent  it  is  also  pitiful. 
In  Paris,  statesmen  debate  the  terms  of  peace, 
the  economic  and  financial  reparations,  the 
frontiers  of  Poland  and  the  title  to  Syria. 
But  while  these  debates  go  on,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  human  beings  arc  struggling 
out  In  the  regions  Paris  vaguely  calls  the  de- 
vastated districts.  No  German  indemnity 
comes  to  them,  rarely  government  assistance 
arrives.  AH  is  to  be  made  again — not  out  of 
new  earth  but  out  of  the  wreckage  of  battle- 
fields. Cattle,  agricultural  implements,  the 
most  elementary  tools  of  the  farmer,  are  lack- 
ing. The  taint  of  the  battlefield  is  frequently 
in  the  air.  Live,  unexploded  shells,  bombs, 
hand-grenades  lie  about  the  fields  that  they 
must  cultivate.  There  is  visible  death 
marked  by  the  unnumbered  crosses  and  hid- 
den death  In  the  remaining  munitions,  and  in 
the  face  of  this  the  survivors,  frequently  the 
old  whose  sons  lie  in  the  graves  of  the  recent 
"front,"  are  beginning  again, 

I  have  come  hack  to  an  America,  booming 
with  pro^perity.  Intent  upon  business,  and  I 
confess  that  the  contrast  of  France — of  the 
French  fields  and  provinces — is  In  my  mind. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  America  will  not 
quite  forget  the  French,  not  of  Paris,  but  of 
the  provinces,  who  are  fighting  one  more 
battle — tlic  hardest  of  all — far  out  yonder  in 
old  battlefields  amidst  the  wreckage,  human 
and  material,  which  is  all  that  survives  of 
what  was  once  a  pleasant  land  of  fertile 
farms  and  smiling  fields? 

Yet  having  seen  all  this,  one  can  believe 
in  France — in  the  future  of  France.  A  race 
that  can  breed  men  and  women  brave  enough 
to  undertake  this  new  struggle  after  the  last 
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terrible  war  will  not  die,  surrender,  vanish. 
Wounded — yes,  terribly  wounded  (the  shell- 
shock  figure  is  an  insult),  but  game — capable 
0/  this  new  Verdun,  To  see  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  remoter  provinces  is  to  feel  how 
shallow,  after  all,  are  the  Judgments  which 
hold  France  doomed,  judgments  to  be  placed 
beside  those  other  indictments  of  Frenchmen 
as  unstable  and  mercurial  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  Mamc  and  of  Verdun. 

From  many  visits  to  the  ruined  district  I 
brought  away  the  clear  impression  that 
France  would  recover  from  her  wounds, 
grave  as  they  were,  long  as  the  period  of 
convalescence  must  be.  Since  half  of  all  the 
population  are  peasants  in  the  fields,  and  the 
peasants  arc  returning  to  their  own  land — 
for  each  peasant  owns  his  land — I  believe  it 
is  possible  to  dismiss  the  apprehension  that 
France  has  been  mortally  injured.  On  the 
contrary,  France,  the  true  France — the 
France  of  the  peasants — is  recovering. 

IV.    Industrial  France 

On  the  other  hand,  industrial  France  is 
not  recovering.  The  factories  of  Lille, 
Roubaix.  Tourcoing  are  silent.  Little  ma- 
chinery has  come  to  replace  that  wrecked  or 
taken  away  by  the  Germans.  Lens  and  the 
surrounding  coal  regions  are  heaps  of  bricks 
and  shattered  timbers.  The  coal  mines  are 
flooded  still. 

Railroad  transportation  is  only  beginning 
to  be  restored.  When  the  German  left 
Northern  France,  he  blew  up  every  bridge, 
wrecked  every  embankment,  burned  every 
railroad  station.  Railway  lines  had  been 
ibelled  and  bombed  out  of  existence.     New 


railways  had  to  be  constructed  over  a  desert 
— and  this  necessary  work  has  been  done  on 
the  whole  swiftly.  Between  Paris  and 
Alsace-Lorraine  railway,  communication  is 
again  normal.  Trains  that  took  twenty 
hours  to  go  from  Paris  to  Metz  or  Stras- 
burg,  go  in  seven  or  eight  now.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  travel  from  Paris  to  Lille  and  Brus- 
sels with  relative  speed  and  actual  com- 
fort; but  one  travels  across  a  desert,  and  on 
every  hillside  trench  lines  and  shell-holes 
remain,  while  railway  statibns  are  still  lack- 
ing- 

A  part  of  this  gigantic  task  has  been  ac- 
complished by  German  prisoners.  All 
through  the  devastated  district  thousands  of 
German  prisoners,  nearly  half  a  million  in 
all,  are  filling  up  trenches,  winding  up  barbed 
wires,  clearing  out  wreckage,  removing  live 
shells  and  levelling  old  shell-holes.  In  all 
this  region  they  are  reconstructing  roads. 
Without  this  labor  nothing  could  have  been 
done,  but  of  itself  it  is  insufficient  and  thou- 
sands of  Chinese,  Annamites,  Africans  are 
also  engaged  in  this,  the  most  gigantic  of  all 
clean ing-up  operations. 

For  these  German  prisoners  I  have  heard 
much  sympathy  expressed.  Certainly  theira 
is  not  a  pleasing  job;  yet  without  exception 
they  appeared  well  fed,  well  clothed — a 
striking  contrast  to  Allied  prisoners — nor  did 
they  seem  to  work  hard.  As  for  their  guards, 
they  slept  along  the  roadside,  while  the 
prisoners  came  and  went,  rode  on  horseback, 
drew  wagons — at  all  events,  they  did  not 
think  of  escaping.  Moreover,  if  for  the  indi- 
vidual the  punishment  was  severe,  for  the 
race  it  was  just.  It  was  fair  that  some  part, 
only  a  small  part,  of  the  devastation  should 
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l»-    ijD'i'.tKf    by    those   who    rfjllcctively    had 

Hut  it  uas  of  imliistrjal  France  I  harl  set 
out  to  sj)r-;ik  jii-it  now,  and  tniliislri'al  ]''rancc 
i.i,  I  frar,  flat — ^not  liopclrss,  but  as  yet  in- 
.ai.ahl.'  of  slartinK  itsflf.  So  niiidi  is  Uik- 
iiij;  rii:ii  hinm,  raw  materials,  faitorics  ami 
lalior  iisi-li  (.,r  l-'renth  c;isij:iltv  lists  have 
'.n.iW  .i.a,i;.',.<i  ibr  man  p-mrr  of  IrMWc  for 
|H-a.,-  as  «..|l  ;.s  for  war. 

II  Kiu-  ran  hi-  oiniiiiistic  about  aKnVuItural 
I'laiiic.  ihc  .same  is  not  true  of  imliistrial 
lr:inn-.  I,i  this  fiel.]  Frame  is  not  begin- 
nitii;.  i.r  is  startinj;  only  with  extreme  slow- 
ness. Ami  here  is  the  obvious  peril.  'File 
war  has  made  Frimce  a  pmir  country.  It 
lai'ks  the  capital,  the  money,  to  buy  raw  ma- 
terials. W'itli  a  ilrpreeiateil  currency,  to  buy 
ihem  in  toreijjn  countries,  to  buy  the  ma- 
chinery, tci  buy  all  that  is  essential  to  bcEin 
imiuslrial  life,  i.s  to  risk  financial  chaos.  Only 
llic  (iiTm;iii  iiuiemnities  can  restore  the 
stability  of  l'Veni-|i  currency,  if  America  will 
nut  li'nd,  and  auainst  the  cominf;  of  the  in- 
deniiiitv  tile  lioverrment  stolidly  refuses  to 
p<Tmit  loreiiiii  purchases.  So  the  paralysis 
cciniinues  nn  the  intlustrial  side.  Here  Gcr- 
niarn  has  unn.  at  least  temporarily.  She 
has  put  line  nation  out  of  the  race — while 
lur  <n\ri  laitories  are  intact. 

1  do  not  think  one  can  exafrgeratc  the 
Cravity  of  the  French  industrial  situation. 
\Vilhiiiit  credit,  without  loans,  without  aid, 
l-'rench  industry  cannot  start  life.  A  depre- 
ciated currency  nuikes  the  situation  difficult 
within  and  dangerous  without  the  frontiers. 
In  Paris  there  is  :iciivity  and  a  superficial 
appearntur  ot  activity  nnd  prosperity,  but  be- 


tween Park  and  Belgium,  bftwijcu  dK  Oun- 
nei  and  the  Oise — in  all  the  oooe  bua^  ^--^ 

of  manufacture — there  is  a  nleoce.  wlikfa  faa 
only  mean  economic  paral\'Bis.  Etch  ia  dK 
shell-torn  hillsides  you  can  plough  and  plant 
— M\c  in  a  few  regions  like  the  SaamK  and 
the  Chemin-dcs-Damcs ;  but  amidst  tlv  milM 
of  Len«,  in  the  machinc-IcB  faooriea  of 
Lille,  within  flooded  mines  of  die  cul 
regions,  you  cannot  wort. 

If  France  were  like  England  or  Gemuiqr 
— mainly  an  industrial  country— Jier  future 
would  be  grim  indeed.  Fortunatdr  AS*  » 
not  the  case.  But  in  so  far  as  she  »  indiM- 
trial,  ber  sufTering  will  be  great  and  her  K- 
co\ery  slow.  And  it  is  out  of  thb  situation 
that  the  French  demand  for  indemnities,  iJor 
the  Sarre  coal  basin,  for  German  reparation, 
has  grown.  If  these  demands  seem  excessi^-e, 
it  is  because  those  who  find  them  so  have  not 
seen  the  other  side.  France  wills  to  live — 
is  making  a  gallant  fight  to  liv-e  after  the 
war,  as  during  the  struggle — but  if  Germany 
dfws  not  pay,  life  at  least  seems  impossible. 

V.    The  Dol'ghboy  ix  Fraxce 

'I  here  is  another  question  frequently  asked 
of  me  since  I  returned — "What  of  the 
American  Army?"  I  did  not  see  the  army, 
since  in  a  fighting  sense  it  had  ceased  to  exist 
before  I  reached  France.  What  I  did  see 
were  thousands  and  thousands  of  Americans 
in  uniform  and  under  arms  all  over  France. 
And  I  confess  that  as  an  American  I  saw 
these  thousands  with  wonder  and  with  pride. 

I  recall  the  first  real  experience  when  in 
the  first  days  of  February  I  went  from  Paris 
to  Metz,  and  as  the  train  crept  over  the  long 
weary  miles  I  saw  along  the  road  and  in 
every  vill.ige  literally  thousands  of  American 
soldiers.  They  were,  in  a  sense,  lonely  fig- 
ures. The  land  was  under  snow — it  was 
bitterly  cold.  There  was  a  far-away  look  in 
every  pair  of  eyes,  together  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  puzzlement — for  in  a  sense  the  whole 
A.  K.  F.,  once  the  fighting  stopped,  wondered 
and   continued    to  Monder  why   it   staid    in 

Since  he  did  not  understand  the  language 
or  the  civili^^atioii  about  liiin,  and  it  was  dif- 
ferent from  bis  own.  the  American  soldier 
afTected  and  plainly  felt  a  certain  scase  of 
superiority.  Physically  be  was.  on  tbe  aver- 
age, the  finest  man  in  Europe.  So  much  of 
the  best  of  France  and  Britain  was  buried 
on  the  tragic  battlefields,  and  this  he  felt. 
There  was  race  pride,    ^'ou  felt  it,  too,  see* 
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ing  these  Americans  in  the  lonesome  places 
of  the  world,  remote  hamlets  all  the  way 
from  Bar-le-Duc  to  Baden — a  sudden  revela- 
tion that  we  Americans  are  not  only  a  nation 
but  a  race  and  you  and  the  man  who  guarded 
a  water  tank  or  cranked  a  Ford  car  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Vosges  were  at  once  alike 
and  together  different  from  all  else  about. 

But  there  was  something  big  and  free  and 
simple  about  the  American  soldier.  He  was 
like  a  child  in  much — though  not  In  fighting. 
He  took  his  Europe  unabashed  and  unblink- 
ing— he  saluted  his  officers  with  extra  fervor, 
not  because  they  were  officers,  but  because 
they  were  American  officers.  But  amidst  all 
that  was  strange,  uncomfortable,  incompre- 
hensible, he  preserved  his  poise,  his  chuckle, 
his  indescribable  slang  and  his  never-failing 
good  humor. 

It  was  the  pick  of  our  youth,  this  A.  E.  F. 
In  groups  it  was  frequently  awkward,  occa- 
sionally grotesque  —  but  always  strong, 
wholesome.  Our  army  was  not  drunken  nor 
was  it  unclean.  I  think  of  the  boys  in  the 
Tuileries  Gardens  and  on  the  ship — some  of 
them  Marines,  with  all  the  glory  that  the 
designation  carries,  as  they  talked  with  my 
six-year-old  son — gathering  at  his  port-hole 
each  morning  to  discuss  with  him  solemnly 
such  great  problems  as  he  presented.  Often 
they  seemed  in  a  way  of  the  same  age — his 
older  brothers,  kind  and  careful  brothers. 

And  this  sense  of  wholesome  freshness,  of 
dean  youth,  was  about  almost  all  of  them. 
They  saw  Europe  unabashed  and  unafraid — 
they  clamored  for  America  incessantly. 
They  were  frequently  absorbed  in  America 
in  the  midst  of  Paris.  I  saw  five  hufldred  of 
them  following  a  scrub  baseball  game  in  the 


Bois  de  Boulogne,  totally  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  Marshal  Foch  was  passing  by — their 
eyes  were  all  for  the  national  game  before 

Self-sufficient  they  were — their  humor  as 
surprising  as  joyous.  They  spoke  a  score  of 
dialects — Southern,  Northern,  Eastern  and 
Western.  In  the  United  States  one  would 
have  commented  on  the  differences,  but  in 
France  it  was  the  amazing  resemblances  that 
was  impressive.  One  said  again  and  again, 
"We  are  a  race  after  all." 

VI.    Only  Praise 

And  for  these  American  soldiers  I  l^eard 
only  praise- — such  criticism  as  there  was,  and 
it  was  not  considerable,  was  for  officers. 
Some  of  these,  newly  come  to  rank  by  acci- 
dent, as  is  necessary  in  the  making  of  such  an 
army  as  ours,  were  inferior  to  their  task,  but 
not  the  soldier.  British,  French,  Americans, 
all  who  had  reason  to  know,  told  me  the 
same  story.  These  boys — and  they  are  boys 
— walked  through  all  the  hell  of  our  Meuse- 
Argonne  battle — for  most  of  them  their  first 
battle— commanded  by  junior  officers  equally 
new,  lacking  in  much,  alike  in  training  and 
material,  facing  the  best  of  German  troops, 
fortified  beyond  description.  They  went 
where  no  men  then  surviving  in  European 
armies  would  go,  for  four  years  had  had  their 
effect.  And  by  the  sheer  weight  of  their 
numbers,  their  courage,  their  blind  optimistic 
faith  in  the  ultimate  certainty  that  nothing 
could  withstand  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  represented  by  themselves,  they  passed  the 
Meusc  from  Sedan  to  Verdun — fought  until 
the  very  last  second  before  the  armistice,  and 
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then  witb  gne  7i»ce  • 
ia  the  I.  oitca  ^caas 

the  I>.>u^aiMT  31  Eoro^  wat  «BiK!Jiuv 
diSenmc  r-.Tn  liL  esse — »  was  jimaea  3b 
wdy  siw  ,A;n»nS:a.     He  was  KinhJh  Tts^ 

VuTutv^'    c-juia    .itaiopiBa.      5;  was  si 

hjiJ  rw  ioritrr  at  "Wum.  ajc  aeigaity  or 
ih;w'>--»c»juirtsi  7bir<aciL  pvwer.  ffir  ■■at 
>*tthvuc  n-iiicj.  raretjr  -t  a*«-  irmk.  'ww^  ■ 
v>us  S.C  -h-'C  jiK'jiv.  He  "l»i  IB-  wnt  ::i«- 
*n,ti>ii!^  ii,-  'rti  frie^aocis..  fife  w^  ir- 
^IiiitW   ■»■    K.:>i;    itrunftv  -*''ttcl   It  SJtneamtt 

V  ;'K'v.4;.K  .>.ii*  XiiK'fv-^  H>  unite  aiwa 
\-vi..K-  .  h«  \;;x«fc..  Wth  Trie  Mwiijptr -n- 
(..X  HI  -■•*■  ■ti'^   II -Hiitii  "v  ^uiliew  *t  F?«wt 

'i»Mi  t,ikii:i|;  I  liKMUKicne  »  Suiiiiinc  * 
S:iiijii.^    ivx  t.i.U)t>  *■»  >*«  ^  '>e  -^jucwiiesi. 

'L.,.,lS»xi  ,t(  ViiMst  »iKi  »*  .NOMifcie^  Ks 
w.«,  ;K>(    »  Vu^     WVti  "k  aUfceti   x  '"»» 
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POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS  IN  EUROPE 

BY  FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor,  from  Mr.  Vanderlip 

Dear  Dr.  Shaw  : 

/  am  glad  to  have  you  publish  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  the  address  which  I 
recently  made  before  the  Economic  Club,  with  which  are  here  incorporated  for  your 
purposes  some  extracts  from  other  of  my  more  recent  speeches.^  I  am  profoundly  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  America  seeing  the  European  situation  in  its  true  light, 

I  have  been  called  art\  alarmist  because  of  ^ome  of  the  things  that  I  have  said  in 
regard  to  Europe.  Some  people  have,  in  this  connecHon,  called  me  a  pessimist.  I  feel 
that  I  am  neither,  I  have  a  deep^  conviction  that  the  European  situation  is  in  every 
respect  as  serious  as  I  have  in  any  way  indicated.  Instead  of  being  a  pessimist,  I  have 
perhaps  been  a  realist.     At  least  I  have  tried  to  see  conditions  as  they  actually  exist, 

IVhile  the  European  situation  presents  features  of  the  deepest  gravity,  and  while 
there  are  possible  consequences  that  may  develop  from  present  conditions  that  would 
mean  a  great  catastrophe,  I  am,  in  the  face  of  all  that,  filled  with  optimism  in  regard 
to  our  own  future — an  optimism  indeed  that  runs  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  felt  in 
my  life — if  we  do  our  part  in  helping  Europe  to  get  on  its  feet  again.  If  Europe  once 
starts  back  toward  normal  life,  the  position  that  America  will  occupy  will,  I  believe, 
transcend  anything  that  any  nation  ever  occupied  before.  But  we  must  not  forget  our 
intimate  relation  to  Europe.  We  must  not  believe  that  we  can  smugly  live  on  in 
prosperity  if  European  civilization  suffers  a  still  greater  blow  than  anything  the  war 
brought  to  it. 

Faithfully  yours, 

F.  A.  Vanderlip. 


1WENT  to  Europe  on  the  Lapland,  sail- 
ing at  the  end  of  January.  That  ship 
was  loaded  with  American  manufacturers 
and  representatives  of  American  manufactur- 
ers, who  were  going  over  to  sell  goods,  who 
felt  that  the  war  had  probably  so  helped  Eu- 
ropean industry  that  they  were  going  to  have 
to  face  sharper  conditions  of  competition  than 
they  had  ever  known.  These  men  had  no 
more  conception  of  the  Europe  they  were  go- 
ing to  than  I  had. 

You  believe  I  may  have  something  to  tell 
about    the    most    remarkable    situation    the 
flSrer  seen.    I  believe  I  have,  and  I 
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'observations    printed    herewith    will 
cd  form  in  a  volume  about  to  be 
— illan    Company,   under   the   title 
rope." 


am  going  to  tell  you  straight.  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  some  of  the  things  that  I  have  seen, 
some  of  the  conclusions  that  I  have  reached, 
and  I  think  you  will  be  shocked.  I  was 
shocked  when  I  learned,  as  I  did  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  I  got  on  the  other 
side,  that  most  of  my  preconceived  notions 
of  what  had  happened  to  Europe  should  be 
thrown  into  the  waste-basket  and  that  I 
should  have  to  start  over  again  to  find  out 
what  had  happened  to  Europe. 

Now  it  is  fair  for  you  to  know  something 
of  what  I  have  done  in  Europe,  where  I 
have  been,  whom  I  have  seen,  before  I  be- 
gin to  give  you  some  of  my  conclusions. 

I  was  in  Europe  from  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary to  the  ninth  of  May.    I  spent  some  time 
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in  England,  first;  then  I  went  to  France,  to 
Switzerland,  to  Italy,  to  Spain,  back  to 
Paris  again ;  then  to  Belgium  and  Holland, 
and  back  to  London.  It  is  a  fair  statement 
to  say  that  I  saw  the  leading  men  in  those 
countries.  I  met  every  finance  minister;  I 
met  many  of  the  Prime  Ministers.  I  met 
the  leading  financiers  and  bankers,  great 
employers  of  labor,  labor  leaders.  And 
what  I  have  to  tell  you  is  not  just  an  opinion 
of  my  own  snatched  out  of  the  blue  sky.  It 
is  a  reflection,  perhaps  a  composite,  of  the 
opinions  of  the  first  minds  in  Europe.  If 
it  were  not,  I  would  not  dare  stand  before 
you  and  tell  you  some  of  the  things  that  I 
am  going  to  tell  you. 

1  believe  it  would  be  possible,  too,  for 
one  to  take  exactly  the  trip  that  I  took,  to 
see  the  cities  that  I  saw,  and  still  return  to 
this  country  with  different  conclusions  than 
I  have  about  Europe.  But  I  believe  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  seeing  men,  as  well .  as 
things,  and  I  think  I  have  a  true  mental  pic- 
ture of  Europe. 

America  s  Interest 

I  want  to  say  right  at  the  beginning  that 
however  black  a  background  I  paint — and  it 
will  be  dark — I  would  not  paint  it,  I  would 
not  tell  the  story,  except  that  I  believe  Amer- 
ica must  know  it,  must  comprehend  it,  that 
we  must  get  it  into  our  hearts  and  minds, 
because  we  must  act.  And  if  we  do  act, 
we  can  save  Europe  from  a  catastrophe,  a 
catastrophe  that  will  involve  us.  That  is 
why  I  feel  moved  to  tell  such  an  assemblage 
as  this  something  of  the  conditions  that  I 
saw  over  there,  something  of  some  of  the 
consequences  that  may  flow  from  those  con- 
ditions. I  believe  that  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  let  loose  in  Europe  forces  that  will 
be  more  terribly  destructive  than  have  been 
the  forces  of  the  Great  War.  I  believe  we 
can  probably  save  the  situation  from  any- 
thing occurring  as  fearful  as  that.  If  I  did 
not  believe  it,  I  should  hesitate  to  say  what 
I  shall  about  conditions. 

Europe's  Paralyzed  Industry 

If  I  were  to  try  to  put  in  two  words  what 
I  sum  up  as  the  most  essential  thing  to  grasp 
about  the  situation  in  Europe,  the  two  words 
would  be  "paralyzed  industry."  There  is 
idleness,  there  is  a  lack  of  production 
throughout  Europe  and,  indeed,  in  England, 
that  you  can  hardly  comprehend.  There  is 
a  difliiculty  about  a  resumption  of  work  on 
ordinary  peace  affairs  that,  I  think,  nobody 


could  be  made  to  comprehend  who  did  not 
see  it  on  the  ground. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  a  great  scar  across 
Europe  where  there  has  been  devastation. 
I  hardly  need  to  speak  of  that.  You  have 
been  told  that  story.  I  have  seen  it  from  the 
German  border  to  Zeebrugge,  and  no  words 
can  make  you  comprehend  the  awfulness  of 
that  scar.  The  complete  destruction,  the  in- 
sane destruction,  the  destruction  that  went 
far  beyond  military  necessities,  destruction 
that  despoiled  factories  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  commercial  competition  —  there 
was  a  great  deal  .of  that.  But  after  all  that 
is  only  a  scar  across  Northern  France  and 
Belgium,  destroying  a  considerable  part  of 
the  industry  of  those  two  countries,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  not  that  devastated  district  that  I 
speak  of.  It  is  the  idleness  throughout  all 
countries  where  there  has  been  nothing  of  the 
hand  of  war  laid  upon  industry,  only  the 
hurt  of  this  after-war  situation  that  has  in 
it  promise  of  being  a  more  terrible  hurt  than 
the  war  itself.  Now,  why  should  a  factory 
unharmed  by  the  war,  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
tinent wanting  everything  insistently,  be 
idle  ?  Why  should  there  be  a  million  people 
in  England  receiving  an  unemployment  dole? 
Why  should  there  be  in  little  Belgium  800,- 
000  people  receiving  a  weekly  unemployment 
wage? 

How  Can  Raw  Materials  Be  Paid  For? 

Let  me  try  to  give  you  some  picture  of  the 
diflliculties  that  a  manufacturer  is  under  in 
Europe  to-day  in  an  attempt  to  start  up  his 
factory.  In  the  first  place,  his  labor  has  been 
dissipated  and  he  faces  a  very  diflScult  labor 
situation,  although  he  is  surrounded  by  idle- 
ness. The  war  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
morale  of  people.  That  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  Belgium,  where  for  four  and 
one-half  years  there  has  been  partial  idleness 
of  people  supported  from  the  public  purse, 
which  has  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  char- 
acter, for  the  moment  at  least,  of  those  peo- 
ple. But  our  manufacturer  must  have  raw 
material.  Probably  it  must  come  from  out 
of  the  country.  He  must  have  exchange 
with  which  to  pay  for  it.  He  must  have 
credit,  very  likely.  Now  I  have  come  to 
see  these  nations  from  a  new  point  of  view, 
from  a  point  of  view  of  what  they  must  have 
from  outside  to  sustain  life  and  go  on  in  a 
more  normal  course.  And  what  do  they 
have  with  which  to  pay  for  it? 

Let  me  picture  a  pair  of  balances,  into  one 
scale-pan  of  which  you  will  put  all  the  things 
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that  a  nation  must  have — in  Italy,  coal  and 
cotton ;  in  France,  cotton  and  wool  and  most 
of  the  metals.  Let  us  put  in  the  other  pan 
everything  that  a  nation  has  to  export.  Well, 
obviously  at  the  moment,  these  nations  want- 
ing everything — industry  disorganized,  and 
nothing  to  send  out — our  scales  are  out  of 
balance.  What  can  be  done?  We  cannot 
take  anything  out  of  the  pan  containing  the 
nations'  necessities,  because  presumably  we 
have  reduced  these  imports  as  low  as  they 
can  go  and  have  the  nations  live.  Put  more 
in  the  other  pan,  representing  the  nations' 
exports?  But  you  cannot  put  more  in  if 
your  industries  arc  paralyzed.  What  other 
way  is  there  to  balance  this?  And  it  must 
be  balanced,  else  the  things  cannot  be  had 
that  are  essential  to  the  nations'  life.  Well, 
normally  we  would  put  gold  in  there,  but,  of 
course,  now  there  is  no  gold  .that  these  coun- 
tries can  spare.  What  else  can  we  put  in? 
Credit — that  is  the  one  thing.  There  are 
just  three  things  that  will  go  into  this  bal- 
ance to  balance  these  necessary  things  that 
the  nation  must  have — goods,  gold,  crrtlit. 
So  right  on  the  threshold  a  manufacturer 
needs  a  foreign  credit.  He  must  have  foreign 
credit  if  his  raw  material  is  to  come  from 
abroad.  Now,  what  are  some  of  the  other 
things  that  are  difficult?  He  is  facing  a 
wage  situation  in  which  the  wages  of  pre- 
war days  have  been  doubled  or  tripled.  He 
is  in  a  currency  situation  that  is  chaotic. 
Some  of  these  nations  have  a  variety  of  cur- 
rency at  the  present  time  that  is  almost 
laughable,  except  that  it  is  horribly  serious. 

Poland's  Currency  Troubles 

Take  the  situation  of  Poland,  for  example, 
and  Poland  was  a  great  manufacturing  dis- 
trict about  Warsaw.  When  the  present  Gov- 
ernment was  formed,  this  country,  made  out 
of  a  piece  of  Russia,  a  piece  of  Germany, 
and  a  piece  of  Austria,  had  first  a  currency 
of  the  old  Czar  rubles,  of  the  Kerensky 
rubles,  of  the  Bolshevik  rubles,  and  counter- 
feits of  the  Czar  rubles  and  the  Kerensky 
rubles.  There  there  were  German  marks, 
and  an  issue  of  marks  that  Germany  forced 
the  Warsaw  district  to  make,  and  then, 
worth  least  of  all,  perhaps,  were  the  Austrian 
crowns  with  three-eighths  of  one  per  cent,  of 
gold  back  of  them.  That  Government  had  to 
consolidate  in  some  way  this  terrific  mass  of 
currency,  and  the  difficulties  that  this  has 
thrown  upon  getting  things  started  would 
in  themselves  be  almost  enough  to  bring 
about  the  paralysis  that  is  found  there. 


Money  Difficulties  in  England,  France,  and 

Belgium 

The  currency  in  other  countries,  while  not 
quite  so  intricate,  is  almost  equally  involved. 
In  France  there  were  a  little  less  than  6,000- 
000,000  bank  notes  which  formed  the  na- 
tion's currency  prior  to  the  war.  To-day 
there  are  36,000,000,000  francs  of  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  France.  Now  36,000,000,000 
francs  of  paper  money  is  a  sum  so  vast  that 
you  can  hardly  grasp  it.  Its  effect  has  been 
greatly  to  enhance  prices.  England  itself 
has  an  enormous  issue  of  what  is  practically 
fiat  money — about  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars, I  believe  it  is.  These  currency  notes 
are  secured  by  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  gold — about  28,000,000  pounds  sterling. 
In  Belgium  the  Germans  forced  a  bank  to 
make  a  great  issue  of  notes.  It  flooded  the 
country  with  marks,  and  when  the  Belgian 
Government  came  back  they  had  to  take 
those  marks  up.  They  had  to  issue  their 
own  notes,  or,  in  part,  bonds  against  the 
marks.  About  6,000,000,000  marks  were  so 
taken  up.  When  France  got  Alsace-Lor- 
raine she  also  got  about  4,000,000,000  marks 
along  with  it,  and  had  to  redeem  them.  It 
cost  France  a  billion  dollars  in  her  bank-note 
currency  which  she  put  out  at  1.25  for  the 
mark  in  a  franc.  So  the  currency  situation 
makes  a  great  difficulty. 

Thousands  Literally  Starving 

Then  there  is  another  paralysis  that  af- 
fects every  manufacturer,  that  affects  the 
whole  life  of  Europe  more  than  you  can 
imagine — the  paralysis  of  domestic  railway 
transportation.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  that 
has  become  extremely  serious.  Mr.  Hoover 
told  me  that  the  breakdown  in  transporta- 
tion in  Central  Europe,  in  the  countries  east 
of  Germany,  was  so  serious  that  there  was 
bound  to  be  starvation  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  simply  because  the  food 
could  not  be  moved.  If  ports  were  full  of 
food  there  would  still  be  many,  many,  many 
thousands  of  people  starving.  Starving  peo- 
ple! Do  you  kriow  they  really  starve  to 
death  by  hundreds  of  thousands?  It  is  a 
long  way  off.  We  don't  get  it.  We  don't 
understand  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  oratorical  ex- 
pression— that  people  are  starving.  But  it's 
true,  only  too  literally  and  terribly  true! 

In  Austria,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  much 
of  the  Balkan  country,  the  starvation  has 
been  appalling,  and  will  continue  to  be  ap- 
palling, and  people  will  face  a  year  from 
now  a  food  situation  worse  than  they  have 
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faced  this  spring,  and  I  say  that  on  the  high- 
est possible  authority.  Why  is  that?  Be- 
cause Russia  has  ceased  to  be  a  producer  for 
export,  because  Rumania,  who  had  sent  a 
hundred  million  bushels  of  grain  into  Europe 
had  been  swept  clean  of  her  work  cattle- 
was  without  seed,  and  could  plant  only  a 
part  of  her  fields,  and  her  Premier  told  me 
that  this  year  she  would  not  raise  anything 
whatever  for  export.  All  they  hoped  for 
was  to  raise  what  would  feed  their  own  peo- 
ple. This  sweeping  away  of  work  cattle, 
of  work  horses  is  very  serious.  Think  I  Why, 
I  have  seen  in  Belgium  men  hitched  to  a 
drag  starting  off  across  long  fields,  two  men 
pulling  an  ordinary  drag  that  a  horse  would 
draw.  I  have  seen  rows  of  men  and  women 
spading  their  great  fields  because  they  did 
not  have  the  animals  to  do  the  plowing.  Mr. 
Paderewski  told  me  that  in  Poland,  because 
of  lack  of  work  animals,  because  of  lack  of 
seed,  not  over  one-third  of  the  acreage  could 
be  planted  this  year.  So  you  have  that  com- 
bination of  lack  of  production  and  of  a  par- 
alysis of  transportation  and  even  though 
there  were  a  suffident  amount  of  food  at  the 
ports  it  could  not  be  moved  to  the  people. 

The  Lack  of  a  Market  That  Can  Pay 

I  was  telling  you  something  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  manufacturer.  This  difficulty 
of  transportation  is  an  extremely  real  one. 
It  affects  the  manufacturer  in  getting  his 
raw  material,  the  lack  of  which  prevents  him 
from  sending  his  finished  products.  But 
what  about  the  market  for  his  finished  prod- 
ucts? There  is  the  rub.  The  markets  of 
Europe  are  ravenous  for  things,  and  they 
have  nothing  with  which  to  pay.  The  manu- 
facturer starting  with  a  disorganized  labor 
situation,  a  wage-scale  three  times  the  pre- 
war scale,  a  demoralized  morale,  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for 
his  raw  materials,  great  difficulty  in  getting 
bottoms  to  ship  diem  in,  great  difficulty  in 
getting  them  transported  to  him  after  it 
arrives  at  a  port,-  may  still  produce.  But 
after  he  produces  he  has  liot  a  market  that 
can  pay,  a  market  that  will  give  him  the 
means  to  go  on  completing  the  industrial 
cycle  of  buying  more  raw  material  and  pay- 
ing his  labor. 

That  is  serious  almost  beyond  our  under- 
standing because  we  have  not  realized,  at 
least  I  had  not  realized,  how  like  a  great 
manufacturing  community  Europe  is.  Eu- 
rope has  increased  its  population  sinoe  the 


Napoleonic  wars  from  175,000,000  to  440r 
000,000.  Just  think  of  those  figures— 175,- 
000,000  to  440,000,000!  Europe  did  not 
become  any  more  productive.  She  probably 
does  not  raise  a  very  great  amount  of  food 
more  than  she  did  one  hundred  years  agp. 
How  has  she  fed  these  people?  You  can 
just  compare  Europe  to  a  New  England  mill 
town.  If  there  were  no  market  for  the 
product  of  the  mills  of  that  town,  if  3rou 
could  not  sell,  what  would  happen?  You 
could  not  continue  the  industrial  processes, 
your  people  could  not  earn  the  wages  that 
they  must  pay  to  bring  food  into  the  town, 
and  they  would  go  hungry  or  they  would  0o 
out.  A  responsible  minister  of  the  British 
Government  said  to  me,  "If  you  can't  get  the 
industries  of  Europe  started  so  that  Europe 
in  turn  can  make  an  effective  demand  upon 
the  industries  of  England,  the  British  GSov- 
ernment  will  have  to  get  five  or  six  million 
Englishmen  out  of  England  and  nearer  to 
the  sources  of  food  supply." 

It  is  this  that  we  must  grasp— that  theM 
industries  must  be  kept  going  in  diese  highly 
industrialized  European  countries  if  the  peo- 
ple are  to  live.  Take  England,  the  most 
thickly  populated  country  in  the  world,  with 
seven  hundred  people  to  the  square  mile* 
They  have  built  up  that  whole  island  into 
an  industrial  community  that  can  live  cmly 
by  selling  abroad  a  great  part  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  factory  and,  with  the  proceeds  of 
that  export,  buying  more  raw  material  and 
the  food  for  the  population. 

England  Threatened  with  Revolution 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  England- 
England  as  I  see  it.  The  England  that  I 
saw  on  the  first  of  February  was  an  En^and 
on  the  very  verge  of  revolution.  You  didn^ 
get  that  over  here,  but  it  is  a  fact  generally 
admitted  by  all  Englishmen.  When  I  ar- 
rived in  London — I  think  it  was  the  second 
of  February — the  streets  were  full  of  army 
lorries  trying  to  carry  the  people  because 
there  were  strikes  on  the  district  railway 
and  in  the  ''tube."  Coal  miners  were 
threatening  an  immediate  strike  and  the  sup- 
ply of  coal  was  so  scarce  that  living  there 
was  most  uncomfortable.  Up  in  Glasgow 
there  were  such  riots  that  they  had  sent 
military  tanks  to  patrol  the  streets.  The 
railroad  men  were  threatening  a  complete 
tie-up  of  all  transportation  service.  The 
electricians  were  threatening  to  put  London 
in  absolute  darkness  and  we  were  all  pro- 
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vidcd  with  candles  throughout  the  evening, 
expecting  the  light  to  be  cut  off  at  any  mo- 
ment. Happily  there  has  been  a  great  change 
in  that  situation.  The  great  underlying 
common  sense  of  the  English  came  to  the 
rescue  and  differences -were  partly  composed. 
The  coal  miners  demanded,  and  received,  a 
Royal  Commission  that  should  within  a  few 
days  examine  their  claim  for  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours,  and  that  examination 
did  not  leave  a  doubt  in  a  mind  in  England 
that  the  miners  had  made  out  a  case.  The 
differences  were  composed  with  the  railroad 
people,  and  for  the  moment  the  outlook  is 
peaceful  so  far  as  any  revolution  is  concerned. 

A  Million  Houses  for  British  IVorkingmen 

But  I  should  like  to  examine  for  you  a 
little  further,  the  English  situation.  Eng- 
land has  held  the  premier  position  in  the 
international  industrial  markets.  America 
gi-cw,  but  England  grew  too.  America  grew 
faster,  so  did  Germany  grow  faster,  but 
England  had  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
held  the  premier  position.  How  did  she 
hold  it?  She  had  little  raw  material,  some 
iron  and  some  coal.  That  was  all.  I  will 
tell  you  how  she  held  it.  She  held  it  by 
underpaying  labor.  That  was  her  differen- 
tial. That  is  how  she  competed.  She  un- 
derpaid labor  until  that  labor  to-day  has  not 
a  house  over  its  head  in  England,  and  the 
Government  is  undertaking  to  build  a  mil- 
lion houses  for  workingmen.  A  million 
houses!  English  industry  made  a  red-ink 
overdraft  on  the  future  by  underpaying  labor 
so  that  It  did  not  receive  enough  to  live  effi- 
ciently, and  you  know,  if  you  have  been  in 
the  mill  towns  of  England,  that  there  grew 
up  a  secondary  race  there  of  small,  under- 
fed, under-educated,  under-developed  people. 
Well,  England  must  pay  the  overdraft  now. 
She  found  that  a  third  of  her  men  of  mili- 
tary age  were  unfit  for  military  service.  One 
of  Lloyd  George's  most  famous  utterances 
was  that  "you  can't  make  an  A-1  nation  out 
of  a  C-3  population."  They  all  see  it,  and 
that  differential  that  England  has  had  in 
international  trade  is  gone. 

But  that  is  not  all.  England  must  main- 
tain her  markets  if  she  is  to  maintain  her 
population.  Remember,  she  is  an  industrial 
community  just  like  an  industrial  village. 
She  has  this  vast  population  that  her  fields 
will  not  sustain.  She  must  bring  in  raw  ma- 
terial, pass  It  through  her  factories,  sell  the 
product  abroad,  and  have  margin  enough  to 
get  inore  raw  material   and   the  food  she 


needs,  and  she  is  facing  the  demoralized 
markets  of  Europe.  I  believe  that  these 
markets  must  be  rebuilt.  I  believe  that  is 
the  real  peace  treaty  now.  There  cannot 
be  peace  when  there  are  idle  people,  lack  of 
production,  want  and  starvation ;  and  these 
are  things  that  are  current  in  Europe. 

England's   Paper   Aloney    and   Heavy    IVar 

Costs 

I  have  told  you  a  little  of  English  indus- 
try. Let  me  tell  you  just  a  word  of  English 
finance.  The  outstanding  fact  in  England 
is  that  she  is  off  the  gold  basis.  Ver\'  great 
consequences  flow  from  that.  You  know  that 
the  day  after  war  was  declared,  she  began 
to  print  paper  money.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  a  rigidity  that  permitted  of  no  ex- 
pansion. Gold  disappeared  from  circulation 
over  night.  There  was  urgent  need  for 
more  currency,  and  the  Government  started 
its  printing-press.  It  has  added  to  the  total 
of  its  fiat  issue  every  week  during  the  war, 
I  think,  and  is  still  adding.  That  issue  is 
secured  by  a  deposit  of  a  little  gold,  perhaps 
twenty-eight  and  a  half  million  pounds  of 
gold  under  it.  That  amount  has  remained 
stationary,  and  there  are  government  secur- 
ities also  back  of  this  currency  issue.  But, 
of  course,  that  is  "pig  on  pork"  as  we  say — 
that  is,  merely  securing  the  Government's 
obligation  with  the  Government's  obligation, 
and  in  the  present  situation  practically  any 
Bank  of  England  note  is  not  redeemable. 
Normally  they  are  redeemable  in  gold.  But 
neither  the  Bank  of  England  nor  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  gold  to  redeem  any  great 
quantity;  and  if  anybody  wanted  to  ask  for 
a  redemption  they  would  be  closely  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  use  they  wanted  to  make  of 
the  gold.  The  difficulty  of  making  any  use 
of  gold  in  a  country  which  puts  an  embargo 
on  its  export  is  such  that  the  redemption 
quality  has  now  disappeared. 

The  English  fiscal  year  begins  with  the 
first  of  April.  From  the  first  of  April  to  the 
armistice,  England's  war  cost  was  7j4  mil- 
lion pounds  a  day,  roundly.  It  was  a  little 
under  that.  In  the  months  since  the  armis- 
tice her  war  cost  has  been  6^4  million  pounds 
a  day.  Why,  the  cost  of  this  war  after  the 
armistice  is  going  to  amaze  the  world ! 

France  on  the  Verge  of  Exhaustion 

Now  let  me  turn  to  France  for  a  moment. 
France  is  bled  white.  That  is  a  trite  state- 
ment, but  it  is  a  statement  that  comes  to  you 
with   crushing   force   when   you    really   sec 
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transformed  the  valleys  into  well-nigh  im- 
passable swamps. 

I  wish  it  lay  in  my  power  to  describe  the 
wilderness  to  which  these  people  returneil— 
not  a  clean  wilderness,  but  a  chaos  of  de- 
struction, the  fields  covered  with  graves,  the 
villiige  streets  filled  with  wreckage,  all  fur- 
nishings gone  to  German  dugouts  and  thence 
to  (Jeriiiany  or  to  the  (ire.  Decay  of  all 
sorts,  filth  indescribable,  and  horrible  things 
cverywhi'ri- — a  countrj-  beautiful  and  fertile 
turned  into  something  worse  than  a  desert — 
something  unutterably  foul  and  fearful. 
This  ivas  the  home  to  which  the  French 
peasant  was  returning. 

Yet  by  every  road,  in  small  groups,  men, 
women  and  children,  carrying  their  pro- 
visions, their  scanty  food,  their  few  fowls, 
and  driving  an  occasional  cow,  were  coming 
home.  They  walked  twenty,  thirty  miles  a 
day — they  came  without  previous  knowledge 
of  what  they  were  to  find,  but  they  walked 
courageously,  intrepidly  forward  through 
ruined  villages  they  did  not  know,  to  their 
own  village,  perceiving  in  advance  what  was 
in  store  for  them,  but  losing  neither  heart 
nor  strength. 

III.    The  Love  of  France 

I  wish  nwre  of  my  -American  friends  who 
talked  of  French  "shell  shock"  could  have 
seen  these  infinitely  tragic  yet  memorably 
splendid  caravans  of  returning  French  men 
and  women  in  Artois,  Flanders,  Picardy, 
Champagne  and  Lorraine,  as  I  have  seen 
thcni.     Once  on  the  spot,  too,  no  destruction 
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appalled  them.  Without  delay  they  settled 
to  the  task.  If  a  room  was  left,  they  occu- 
pied it.  If  a  shanty  could  be  built,  they 
built  it.  If  only  a  dugout  was  available  they 
occupied  it,  and  soon  along  the  hillsides 
ploughed  fields  appeared,  shell-holes  disap- 
peared. A  little  order  began  to  emerge — and 
always  amidst  a  desolation  beyond  exaggera- 
tion these  men  and  women,  these  children, 
with  their  faces  already  marked  by  suffering, 
smiled  and  toiled  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

And  after  all,  this  is  the  stock  that  won 
Verdun,  saved  the  world  in  four  years  of 
war,  France,  peasant  France,  the  thing  that 
is  greatest  in  this  great  nation,  is  fighting  an- 
other Verdun,  like  in  all  but  military  cir- 
cumstances to  the  supreme  struggle  along  the 
Meuse  three  years  ago.  It  is  fighting  it  with 
the  same  spirit  and  it  will  win  the  same  ter- 
rible but  eternal  victory. 

But  if  it  is  magnificent  it  is  also  pitiful. 
In  Paris,  statesmen  debate  the  terms  of  peace, 
the  economic  and  financial  reparations,  the 
frontiers  of  Poland  and  the  title  to  Syria. 
But  while  these  debates  go  on,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  human  beings  arc  struggling 
out  in  the  regions  Paris  vaguely  calls  the  de- 
vastated districts.  No  German  indemnity 
comes  to  them,  rarely  government  assistance 
arrive.s.  All  is  to  be  made  again — not  out  of 
new  earth  but  out  of  the  wreckage  of  battle- 
fields. Cattle,  agricultural  implements,  the 
most  elementary  tools  of  the  farmer,  arc  lack- 
ing. The  taint  of  the  battlefield  is  frequently 
in  the  air.  I-ive,  unexploded  shells,  bombs, 
hand-grenades  He  about  the  fields  that  they 
must  cultivate.  There  is  visible  death 
marked  by  the  unnumbered  crosses  and  hid- 
den death  in  the  remaining  munitions,  and  in 
the  face  of  this  the  survivors,  frequently  the 
old  whose  sons  lie  in  the  graves  of  the  recent 
"front,"  are  beginning  again. 

I  have  come  back  to  an  America,  booming 
with  prosperity,  intent  upon  business,  and  1 
confess  that  the  contrast  of  France — of  the 
French  fields  and  provinces — is  in  my  mind. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  America  will  not 
quite  forget  the  French,  not  of  Paris,  but  of 
the  provinces,  who  are  fighting  one  more 
battle — the  hardest  of  all — far  out  yonder  in 
old  battlefields  amidst  the  wreckage,  human 
and  material,  which  is  all  that  survives  of 
what  was  once  a  pleasant  land  of  fertile 
farms  and  smiling  fields? 

Yet  having  seen  all  this,  one  can  believe 
in  France— in  the  future  of  France.  A  race 
that  can  breed  men  and  women  brave  enough 
to  undertake  this  new  struggle  after  the  last 
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terrible  war  will  not  die,  surrender,  vanish. 
Wounded — yes,  terribly  wounded  (the  shell* 
shock  figure  is  an  insult),  but  game— capable 
of  this  new  Verdun.  To  see  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  remoter  provinces  is  to  fee!  how 
shallow,  after  all,  arc  the  judgments  which 
hold  France  doomed,  Judgments  to  be  placed 
beside  those  other  indictments  of  Frenchmen 
as  unstable  and  mercurial  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  Mame  and  of  Verdun, 

From  many  visits  to  the  ruined  district  I 
brought  away  the  clear  impression  that 
France  would  recover  from  her  wounds, 
grave  as  they  were,  long  as  the  period  of 
convalescence  must  be.  Since  half  of  all  the 
population  are  peasants  in  the  fields,  and  the 
peasants  are  returning  to  their  own  land— 
for  each  peasant  owns  his  land^ — I  believe  it 
is  possible  to  dismiss  the  apprehension  that 
France  has  been  mortally  injured.  On  the 
contrary,  France,  the  true  France — the 
France  of  the  peasants — is  recovering. 

IV.    Industrial  France 

On  the  other  hand,  industrial  France  is 
not  recovering.  The  factories  of  Lille, 
Roubai\,  Tourcoing  are  silent.  Little  ma- 
chinery has  come  to  replace  that  wrecked  or 
taken  away  by  the  Germans.  Lens  and  the 
surrounding  coal  regions  are  heaps  of  bricks 
and  shattered  timbers.  The  coal  mines  are 
flooded  still. 

Railroad  transportation  is  only  beginning 
to  be  restored.  When  the  German  left 
Northern  France,  he  blew  up  every  bridge, 
wrecked  every  embankment,  burned  every 
railroail  station.  Railway  lines  had  been 
shelled  and  bombed  out  of  existence.     New 


railways  had  to  be  constructed  over  a  desert 
— and  this  necessary  work  has  been  done  on 
the  whole  swiftly.  Between  Paris  and 
Alsace-Lorraine  railway,  communication  is 
again  normal.  Trains  that  look  twenty 
hours  to  go  from  Paris  to  Metz  or  Stras- 
burg,  go  in  seven  or  eight  now.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  travel  from  Paris  to  Lille  and  Brus- 
sels with  relative  speed  and  actual  com- 
fort; but  one  travels  across  a  desert,  and  on 
every  hillside  trench  lines  and  shell-holes 
remain,  while  railway  statibns  are  still  lack- 
ing. 

A  part  of  this  gigantic  task  has  been  ac- 
complished by  German  prisoners.  All 
through  the  devastated  district  thousands  of 
German  prisoners,  nearly  half  a  million  in 
all,  are  filling  up  trenches,  winding  up  barbed 
wires,  clearing  out  wreckage,  removing  live 
shells  and  levelling  old  shell-holes.  In  all 
this  region  they  are  reconstructing  roads. 
Without  this  labor  nothing  could  have  been 
done,  but  of  itself  it  is  insufficient  and  thou- 
sands of  Chinese,  Annamites,  Africans  arc 
also  engaged  in  this,  the  most  gigantic  of  all 
cleaning-up  operations. 

For  these  German  prisoners  I  have  heard 
much  sympathy  expressed.  Certainly  theirs 
is  not  a  pleasing  job;  yet  without  exception 
they  appeared  well  fed,  well  clothed — a 
striking  contrast  to  Allied  prisoners — nor  did 
they  seem  to  work  hard.  As  for  their  guards, 
they  slept  along  the  roadside,  while  the 
prisoners  came  and  went,  rode  on  horseback, 
drew  wagons— at  all  events,  they  did  not 
think  of  escaping.  Moreover,  if  for  the  indi- 
vidual the  punishment  was  severe,  for  the 
race  it  was  just.  It  was  fair  that  some  part, 
only  a  small  part,  of  the  devastation  should 
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be  undone  by  those  who  collectively  had 
wrought  it. 

Rut  it  was  of  industrial  France  I  had  set 
out  to  speak  just  now,  and  industrial  France 
is,  I  fear,  flat — not  hopeless,  but  as  yet  in- 
capable of  starting  itself.  So  much  is  lack- 
ing— machines,  raw  materials,  factories  and 
labor  itself — for  French  casualty  lists  have 
sadly  changed  the  man  power  of  France  for 
peace  as  well  as  for  war. 

If  one  can  be  optimistic  about  agricultural 
France,  the  same  is  not  true  of  industrial 
France.  In  this  field  France  is  not  begin- 
ning, or  is  starting  only  with  extreme  slow- 
ness. And  here  is  the  obvious  peril.  The 
war  has  made  France  a  poor  country.  It 
lacks  the  capital,  the  money,  to  buy  raw  ma- 
terials. With  a  depreciated  currenc)',  to  buy 
them  in  foreign  countries,  to  buy  the  ma- 
chinery, to  buy  all  that  is  essential  to  begin 
industrial  life,  is  to  risk  financial  chaos.  Only 
the  German  indemnities  can  restore  the 
stability  of  French  currency,  if  America  will 
not  lend,  and  against  the  coming  of  the  in- 
demnity the  government  stolidly  refuses  to 
permit  foreign  purchases.  So  the  paralysis 
continues  on  the  industrial  side.  Here  Ger- 
many has  won,  at  least  temporarily.  She 
has  put  one  nation  out  of  the  race — while 
her  own  factories  are  intact. 

I  do  not  think  one  can  exa^crate  the 
gravity  of  the  French  industrial  situation. 
Without  credit,  without  loans,  without  aid, 
French  industrj-  cannot  start  life.  A  depre- 
ciated currency  makes  the  situation  difRcuIt 
within  and  dangerous  without  the  frontiers. 
In  Paris  there  is  activity  and  a  superficial 
appearance  of  activity  and  prosperitj-,  but  be- 


tween Paris  and  Belgium,  between  the  Chan- 
nel and  the  Oise — in  all  the  once  busy  Und 
of  manufacture — there  is  a  silence,  which  can 
only  mean  economic  paralysis.  Even  in  the 
shell-torn  hillsides  you  can  plough  and  plant 
— save  in  a  few  regions  like  the  Somme  and 
the  Chemin-des-Dames ;  but  amidst  the  ruitis 
of  Lens,  in  the  machine-less  factories  of 
Lille,  within  flooded  mines  of  the  coal 
regions,  you  cannot  work. 

If  France  were  like  England  or  Germany 
— mainly  an  industrial  country — her  future 
would  be  grim  indeed.  Fortunately  this  is 
not  the  case.  But  in  so  far  as  she  is  indus- 
trial, her  suffering  will  be  great  and  her  re- 
covery slow.  And  it  is  out  of  this  situation 
that  the  French  demand  for  indemnities,  lior 
the  Sarre  coal  basin,  for  German  reparation, 
has  grown.  If  these  demands  seem  excessive, 
it  is  because  those  who  find  them  so  have  not 
seen  the  other  side.  France  wills  to  live — 
is  making  a  gallant  fight  to  live  after  the 
war,  as  during  the  struggle — ^but  if  Germany 
does  not  pay,  life  at  least  seems  impossible. 

V.    The  Doughboy  in  France 

There  is  another  question  frequently  asked 
of  me  since  I  returned — "What  of  the 
American  Army?"  I  did  not  see  the  army, 
since  in  a  fighting  sense  it  had  ceased  to  exist 
before  I  reached  France.  What  I  did  see 
were  thousands  and  thousands  of  Americans 
in  uniform  and  under  arms  all  over  France. 
And  I  confess  that  as  an  American  I  saw 
these  thousands  with  wonder  and  with  pride. 

I  recall  the  first  real  experience  when  in 
the  first  days  of  February  I  went  from  Paris 
to  Metz,  and  as  the  train  crept  over  the  long 
weary  miles  I  saw  along  the  road  and  in 
every  village  literally  thousands  of  American 
soldiers.  They  were,  in  a  sense,  lonely  fig- 
ures. The  land  was  under  snow — it  was 
bitterly  cold.  There  was  a  far-away  look  in 
every  pair  of  eyes,  together  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  puzzlement — for  in  a  sense  the  whole 
A.  E.  F.,  once  the  fighting  stopped,  wondered 
and  continued  to  wonder  why  it  staid  in 
Europe. 

Since  he  did  not  understand  the  language 
or  the  civilization  about  him,  and  it  was  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.  the  American  soldier 
affected  and  plainly  felt  a  certain  sense  of 
superiority.  Physically  he  was,  on  the  aver- 
age, the  finest  man  in  Europe.  So  much  of 
the  best  of  France  and  Britain  was  buried 
on  the  tragic  battlefields,  and  this  he  felt. 
There  was  race  pride.    You  felt  it,  too,  see* 
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ing  these  Americans  in  the  lonesome  places 
of  the  world,  remote  hamlets  all  the  way 
from  Bar-le-Duc  to  Baden — a  sudden  revela- 
tion that  we  Americans  are  not  only  a  nation 
but  a  race  and  you  and  the  man  who  guarded 
«  water  tank  or  cranked  a  Ford  car  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Vosges  were  at  once  alike 
and  together  different  from  all  else  about. 

But  there  was  something  big  and  free  and 
simple  about  the  American  soldier.  He  was 
like  a  child  in  much — though  not  in  fighting. 
He  took  his  Europe  unabashed  and  unblink- 
ing— he  saluted  his  officers  with  extra  fervor, 
not  because  they  were  officers,  but  because 
they  were  American  officers.  But  amidst  all 
that  was  strange,  uncomfortable,  incompre- 
hensible, he  preserved  his  poise,  his  chuckle, 
his  indescribable  slang  and  his  never-failing 
good  humor. 

It  was  the  pick  of  our  youth,  thb  A.  E.  F. 
In  groups  it  was  frequently  awkward,  occa- 
sionally grotesque  —  but  always  strong, 
wholesome.  Our  army  was  not  drunken  nor 
was  it  unclean.  I  think  of  the  boys  in  the 
Tuileries  Gardens  and  on  the  ship — some  of 
them  Marines,  with  all  the  glory  that  the 
designation  carries,  as  they  talked  with  my 
six-year-old  son — gathering  at  his  port-hole 
each  morning  to  discuss  with  him  solemnly 
such  great  problems  as  he  presented.  Often 
they  seemed  in  a  way  of  the  same  age — his 
older  brothers,  kind  and  careful  brothers 

And  this  sense  of  wholesome  freshness,  of 
clean  youth,  was  about  almost  all  of  them. 
They  saw  Europe  unabashed  and  unafraid — 
they  clamored  for  America  incessantly. 
They  were  frequently  absorbed  in  America 
in  the  midst  of  Paris.  I  saw  five  hundred  of 
dicm  following  a  scrub  baseball  game  in  the 


Bois  de  Boulogne,  totally  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  Marshal  Foch  was  passing  by — their 
eyes  were  all  for  the  national  game  before 
them. 

Self-sufficient  they  were — their  humor  as 
surprising  as  joyous.  They  spoke  a  score  of 
dialects — Southern,  Northern,  Eastern  and 
Western.  In  the  United  States  one  would 
have  commented  on  the  differences,  but  in 
France  it  was  the  amazing  resemblances  that 
was  impressive.  One  said  again  and  again, 
"We  are  a  race  after  all," 

VI,    Only  Praise 

And  for  these  American  soldiers  I  \\c7iTd 
only  praise — such  criticism  as  there  was,  and 
it  was  not  considerable,  was  for  officers. 
Some  of  these,  newly  come  to  rank  by  acci- 
dent, as  is  necessary  in  the  making  of  such  an 
army  as  ours,  were  inferior  to  their  task,  but 
not  the  soldier.  British,  French,  Americans, 
all  who  had  reason  to  know,  told  me  the 
same  story.  These  boys — and  they  are  boys 
— walked  through  all  the  hell  of  our  Meuse- 
Argonne  battle — for  most  of  them  their  first 
battle — commanded  by  junior  officers  equally 
new,  lacking  in  much,  alike  in  training  and 
material,  facing  the  best  of  German  troops, 
fortified  beyond  description.  They  went 
where  no  men  then  surviving  in  European 
armies  would  go,  for  four  years  had  had  their 
effect.  And  by  the  sheer  weight  of  their 
numbers,  their  courage,  their  blind  optimistic 
faith  in  the  ultimate  certainty  that  nothing 
could  withstand  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica represented  by  themselves,  they  passed  the 
Meusc  from  Sedan  to  Verdun^ — fought  until 
the  very  last  second  before  the  armistice,  and 
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then  with  one  voice  demanded  to  be  set  down 
in  the  United  States  without  delay. 

The  Doughboy  in  Europe  was  something 
different  from  all  else — he  was  himself.  He 
only  saw  America.  He  was  Kansas,  Texas, 
Maine  or  Indiana — unmistakable.  But  no 
European  could  distinguish.  He  was  so 
much  more  American  than  provincial.  He 
had  the  deviltry  of  youth,  the  serenity  of 
newly-acquired  physical  power.  He  was 
without  malice,  rarely  if  ever  drunk,  boister- 
ous but  not  unruly.  He  had  his  own  con- 
victions, his  own  grievances.  He  was  in- 
clined to  nurse  injuries,  which  he  sometimes 
invented  and  frequently  magnified — but 
there  was' a  splendor  about  him  that  made 
cvcr>'  last  American  in  Europe  almost  un- 
reasonably proud.  He  talked  only  America, 
he  thought  only  America.  His  home  town 
became  a  new  Athens.  With  the  thought  of 
his  own  cottage  in  mind  he  sniffed  at  French 
chateaux,  but  he  was  capable  of  anything, 
from  running  a  locomotive  to  building  a 
bridge — his  vitality  was  not  to  be  concealed. 
Yet  he  saw  himself  not  inaccurately — he 
laughed  at  himself  and  his  comrades.  He 
was  not  a  hero.  When  he  talked  of  his 
achievements  it  was  with  the  joy  of  an  artist 
in  invention,  not  of  a  conceited,  self-satisfied 
boaster — and  it  was  the  story,  not  the  glory, 
that  counted  with  him. 

I  wish  I  could  give  some  really  accurate 
portrait  of  the  American  Doughboy  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  beyond  my  power.  Cer- 
tainly no  nation  was  ever  more  wonderfully 
represented  abroad  than  our  own.  A  lonely 
figure,  too,  despite  his  unfailing  humor,  his 
jibes  and  his  horseplay,  the  American  soldier 
was.  He  was  a  stranger  in  a  very  strange 
land,  and  there  is  something  infinitely  pa- 
thetic in  the  lone  graves  straggling  about  the 
scattered  villages  all  the  way  from  Ar- 
gonne  to  the  Meuse.  A  little  perplexed  as 
to  the  reasons  for  his  exile,  seized  with  an 
intense  longing  at  all  times  to  be  home — once 
the  job  was  done  and  done  right — but  in 
some  strange  way  acutely  conscious  that  he 
represented  America  in  Europe  and  therefore 
had  certain  obligations  conferred  upon  him, 
tiie  first  of  which  was  to  demonstrate  the  in- 


dubitable superiority  of  America  to  Europe 
in  all  that  really  counted. 

And  when  the  last  of  him  has  gone  from 
Europe,  save  for  the  thousands  who  sleep  in 
graves  French  peasants  are  already  tenderly 
caring  for,  I  am  sure  the  legend  of  the  Amer- 
ican Doughboy  will  survive  and  flourish  in 
the  land  in  which  whenever  it  rained — as 
it  usually  did — he  chuckled  over  ''Sunny 
France."  If  he  was  ever  understood  fully, 
he  was  appreciated.  He  made  friends.  He 
broke  hearts  and  sometimes  heads  after- 
wards when  his  victories  were  resented.  His 
generosity  was  boundless,  his  youth  in  an 
old  country — whose  youth  had  largely  been 
sacrificed  before  he  came — ^was  magnificent. 
He  was  never  conquered,  benevolently  as- 
similated, culturally  captured — he  clamored 
for  gum  and  consumed  candy  by  the  ton, 
but  he  did  every  job  that  was  asked  of  him. 
He  did  more  than  anyone  could  or  did  ex- 
pect of  him.  He  frequently  performed 
miracles  because  his  superiors  could  not  per- 
form the  most  rudimentary  tasks — being  new 
to  the  game.  He  would  have  gone  to  Berlin 
if  he  had  not  been  stopped  by  the  Armistice. 
But  in  the  shadow  of  Rheims  Cathedral  he 
continued  to  talk  about  the  "Goddess  of 
Libert>\" 

Moreover,  and  this  is  final,  neither  the 
German,  nor  any  other  race  which  saw  him 
in  action  will  ever  invite  him  to  come  to 
Europe  again  as  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers 
did  two  brief  years  ago.  The  next  time  a 
President  of  the  United  States  happens  to 
say  "too  proud  to  fight"  Europe  will  recog- 
nize that  he  is  indulging  in  a  figure  of 
speech,  not  a  statement  of  fact.  But  the 
American  soldier  did  more  than  teach  Eu- 
rope the  greatness  of  America — he  fought. 
Every  American  who  saw  him  in  Europe 
learned  something  new  and  unforgettable 
about  his  own  countr>'.  The  Doughboy's 
faith  in  his  country  was  as  simple,  complete, 
unqualified  as  that  of  a  child,  but  for  that 
faith  and  in  that  faith  he  walked  and  lived 
and  died,  as  only  strong  men  can.  And  of 
this,  the  greatest  of  all  his  revelations,  he 
was  at  all  times  unconscious. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  EUROPE 

BY  FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor,  from  Mr.  Vanderlip 

Dbar  Dr.  Shaw  : 

/  am  glad  to  have  you  publish  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  the  address  which  I 
recently  made  before  the  Economic  Club,  with  which  are  here  incorporated  for  your 
purposes  some  extracts  from  other  of  my  more  recent  speeches,^  I  am  profoundly  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  America  seeing  the  European  situation  in  its  true  light. 

I  have  been  called  an^  alarmist  because  of  ^ome  of  the  things  that  I  have  said  in 
regard  to  Europe.  Some  people  have,  in  this  connection,  called  me  a  pessimist,  I  feel 
that  I  am  neither.  I  have  a  deep^  conviction  that  the  European  situation  is  in  every 
respect  as  serious  as  I  have  in  any  way  indicated.  Instead  of  being  a  pessimist,  I  have 
perhaps  been  a  realist.     At  least  I  have  tried  to  see  conditions  as  they  actually  exist. 

While  the  European  situation  presents  features  of  the  deepest  gravity,  and  while 
there  are  possible  consequences  that  may  develop  from  present  conditions  that  would 
mean  a  great  catastrophe,  I  am,  in  the  face  of  all  that,  filled  with  optimism  in  regard 
to  our  own  future — an  optimism  indeed  that  runs  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  felt  in 
my  life — if  we  do  our  part  in  helping  Europe  to  get  on  its  feet  again.  If  Europe  once 
starts  back  toward  normal  life,  the  position  that  America  will  occupy  will,  I  believe, 
transcend  anything  that  any  nation  ever  occupied  before.  But  we  must  not  forget  our 
intimate  relation  to  Europe.  fVe  must  not  believe  that  we  can  smugly  live  on  in 
prosperity  if  European  civilization  suffers  a  still  greater  blow  than  anything  the  war 
brought  to  it. 

Faithfully  yours, 

F.  A.  Vanderlip. 


1WENT  to  Europe  on  the  Lapland,  sail- 
ing at  the  end  of  January.  That  ship 
was  loaded  with  American  manufacturers 
and  representatives  of  American  manufactur- 
ers, who  were  going  over  to  sell  goods,  who 
felt  that  the  war  had  probably  so  helped  Eu- 
ropean industry  that  they  were  going  to  have 
to  face  sharper  conditions  of  competition  than 
they  had  ever  known.  These  men  had  no 
more  conception  of  the  Europe  they  were  go- 
ing to  than  I  had. 

You  believe  I  may  have  something  to  tell 
about  the  most  remarkable  situation  the 
world  has  ever  seen.    I  believe  I  have,  and  I 

*  Mr.  Vanderlip's  observations  printed  herewith  will 
app^r  in  more  extended  form  in  a  volume  about  to  be 
piobltshed  hy  the  Macmillan  Company,  under  the  title 
nVbai  Happened  to  Europe." 


am  going  to  tell  you  straight.  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  some  of  the  things  that  I  have  seen, 
some  of  the  conclusions  that  I  have  reached, 
and  I  think  you  will  be  shocked.  I  was 
shocked  when  I  learned,  as  I  did  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  I  got  on  the  other 
side,  that  most  of  my  preconceived  notions 
of  what  had  happened  to  Europe  should  be 
thrown  into  the  waste-basket  and  that  I 
should  have  to  start  over  again  to  find  out 
what  had  happened  to  Europe. 

Now  it  is  fair  for  you  to  know  something 
of  what  I  have  done  in  Europe,  where  I 
have  been,  whom  I  have  seen,  before  I  be- 
gin to  give  you  some  of  my  conclusions. 

I  was  in  Europe  from  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary to  the  ninth  of  May.     I  spent  some  time 
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nd,  first;  then  I  went  to  France,  to 
;ind,  to  Italy,  to  Spain,  back  to 
uin ;  then  to  Belgium  and  Holland, 

to  London.  It  is  a  fair  statement 
lat  1  saw  the  leading  men  in  those 
1  met  every  finance  minister;  I 
ly  of  the  Prime  Ministers.  I  met 
ing  financiers  and  bankers,  great 
s  of  hibor,  labor  leaders.  And 
ave  to  tell  you  is  not  just  an  opinion 
\  n  snatched  out  of  the  blue  sky.  It 
fit  ion,  perhaps  a  compi^site,  of  the 
ot  the  lirst  minds  in  Europe.  If 
not,  I  would  not  dare  stand  before 

tell  >ou  some  of  the  things  that  I 
;  to  tell  vou. 

eve  it  would  be  possible,  too,  for 
;»ke  exactly  the  trip  that  I  took,  to 
ities  that  1  saw,  and  still  return  to 
iliy  with  different  conclusions  than 
hunt  Kurope.  Hut  I  believe  I  have 
lunate  in  seeing  men,  as  well. as 
nd  1  think  I  have  a  true  mental  pic- 
I'urope. 

A m trua *s  In tertst 

It  to  say  right  at  the  beginning  that 

black  a  background  I  paint — and  it 

lark— 1  would  not  paint  it,  I  would 

he  story,  except  that  I  believe  Amer- 

kiuAv  it,  must  comprehend  it,  that 

^vX  it   into  our  hearts  and  minds, 

we   mvist   act.     And   if  we  do  act, 

have   Kurope  from  a  catastrophe,  a 

>he   that  will   involve   us.     That  is 

•el  h\oved  to  tell  such  an  assemblage 

lomrlhing  of   the  conditions  that   I 

J    iheie,  homething  of  some  of  the 

lue^  that  may  flow  from  those  con- 

I  believe  that  it  is  possible  that  there 

U'\  loo?»e  in  Kurope  forces  that  will 

liinblv  dejitructive  than  have  been 

!!  (it  the  (neat  War.     I  believe  we 

I«.»I»In    save   the   situation   from   any- 

MMMU^  t\%  fearful  as  that.     If  I  did 

\e  It,  I  hhiuild  hesitate  to  say  what 

ibo\)t  coiulitiimH. 

f  ♦•M./^»  ^  IWiiivtfJ  Industry 

ete  to  tiv  to  put  in  two  words  what 
i»  a^  the  mo^t  fHScntial  thing  to  grasp 
e  ftjiutttion  in  Kuwpc.  the  two  words 
»e  'Vrtirtlv#i*d  imlu«tr>'.**  There  is 
I  hue  i5»  «  lack  of  production 
tut  Kuio|H*  tind,  indffd.  in  England, 
I  yi\\\  baldly  iH>mprehfnd.  There  is 
lt\   about  n  resumption  of  work  on 

peare  ttffuim  that,  I  think,  nobody 


could  be  made  to  comprehend  who  did  not 
see  it  on  the  ground. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  a  great  scar  across 
Europe  where  there  has  been  devastation. 
I  hardly  need  to  speak  of  that.  You  have 
been  told  that  story.  I  have  seen  it  from  the 
German  border  to  Zeebrugge,  and  no  words 
can  make  you  comprehend  the  awfulness  of 
that  scar.  The  complete  destruction,  the  in- 
sane destruction,  the  destruction  that  went 
far  beyond  military  necessities,  destruction 
that  despoiled  factories  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  commercial  competition  —  there 
was  a  great  deal  .of  that.  But  after  all  that 
is  only  a  scar  across  Northern  France  and 
Belgium,  destroying  a  considerable  part  of 
the  industry  of  those  two  countries,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  not  that  devastated  district  that  I 
speak  of.  It  is  the  idleness  throughout  all 
countries  where  there  has  been  nothing  of  the 
hand  of  war  laid  upon  industry,  only  the 
hurt  of  this  after-war  situation  that  has  in 
it  promise  of  being  a  more  terrible  hurt  than 
the  war  itself.  Now,  why  should  a  factory 
unharmed  by  the  war,  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
tinent wanting  everything  insistently,  be 
idle  ?  Why  should  there  be  a  million  people 
in  England  receiving  an  unemployment  dole? 
Why  should  there  be  in  little  Belgium  800,- 
000  people  receiving  a  weekly  unemployment 
wage  ? 

How  Can  Raw  Materials  Be  Paid  Forf 

Let  me  try  to  give  you  some  picture  of  the 
difficulties  that  a  manufacturer  is  under  in 
Europe  to-day  in  an  attempt  to  start  up  his 
factory.  In  the  first  place,  his  labor  has  been 
dissipated  and  he  faces  a  very  difficult  labor 
situation,  although  he  is  surrounded  by  idle- 
ness. The  war  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
morale  of  people.  That  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  Belgium,  where  for  four  and 
one-half  years  there  has  been  partial  idleness 
of  people  supported  from  the  public  purse, 
which  has  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  char- 
acter, for  the  moment  at  least,  of  those  peo- 
ple. But  our  manufacturer  must  have  raw 
material.  Probably  it  must  come  from  out 
of  the  country.  He  must  have  exchange 
with  which  to  pay  for  it.  He  must  have 
credit,  very  likely.  Now  I  have  come  to 
see  these  nations  from  a  new  point  of  view, 
from  a  point  of  view  of  what  they  must  have 
from  outside  to  sustain  life  and  go  on  in  a 
more  normal  course.  And  what  do  they 
have  with  which  to  pay  for  it? 

Let  me  picture  a  pair  of  balances,  into  one 
e-pan  of  which  you  will  put  all  the  things 
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that  a  nation  must  have — in  Italy,  coal  and 
cotton ;  in  France,  cotton  and  wool  and  most 
of  the  metals.  Let  us  put  in  the  other  pan 
everything  that  a  nation  has  to  export.  Well, 
obviously  at  the  moment,  these  nations  want- 
ing everything — industry  disorganized,  and 
nothing  to  send  out — our  scales  are  out  of 
balance.  What  can  be  done?  We  cannot 
take  anything  out  of  the  pan  containing  the 
nations'  necessities,  because  presumably  we 
have  reduced  these  imports  as  low  as  they 
can  go  and  have  the  nations  live.  Put  more 
in  the  other  pan,  representing  the  nations' 
exports?  But  you  cannot  put  more  in  if 
jrour  industries  are  paralyzed.  What  other 
way  is  there  to  balance  this?  And  it  must 
be  balanced,  else  the  things  cannot  be  had 
that  are  essential  to  the  nations*  life.  Well, 
normally  we  would  put  gold  in  there,  but,  of 
course,  now  there  is  no  gold  .that  these  coun- 
tries can  spare.  What  else  can  we  put  in? 
Credit — ^that  is  the  one  thing.  There  are 
just  three  things  that  will  go  into  this  bal- 
ance to  balance  these  necessary  things  that 
the  nation  must  have — goods,  gold,  crcfdit. 
So  right  on  the  threshold  a  manufacturer 
needs  a  foreign  credit.  He  must  have  foreign 
credit  if  his  raw  material  is  to  come  from 
abroad.  Now,  what  are  some  of  the  other 
things  that  are  difficult?  He  is  facing  a 
wage  situation  in  which  the  wages  of  pre- 
war days  have  been  doubled  or  tripled.  He 
is  in  a  currency  situation  that  is  chaotic. 
Some  of  these  nations  have  a  variety  of  cur- 
rency at  the  present  time  that  is  almost 
laughable,  except  that  it  is  horribly  serious. 

Poland's  Currency  Troubles 

Take  the  situation  of  Poland,  for  example, 
and  Poland  was  a  great  manufacturing  dis- 
trict about  Warsaw.  When  the  present  Gov- 
ernment was  formed,  this  country,  made  out 
of  a  piece  of  Russia,  a  piece  of  Germany, 
and  a  piece  of  Austria,  had  first  a  currency 
of  the  old  Czar  rubles,  of  the  Kerensky 
rubles,  of  the  Bolshevik  rubles,  and  counter- 
feits of  the  Czar  rubles  and  the  Kerensky 
rubles.  There  there  were  German  n-arks, 
and  an  issue  of  marks  that  Germany  forced 
the  Warsaw  district  to  make,  and  then, 
worth  least  of  all,  perhaps,  were  the  Austrian 
crowns  with  three-eighths  of  one  per  cent,  of 
gold  back  of  them.  That  Government  had  to 
consolidate  in  some  way  this  terrific  mass  of 
currency,  and  the  difficulties  that  this  has 
thrown  upon  getting  things  started  would 
in  dicmselves  be  almost  enough  to  bring 
llMNit  the  paralysis  that  is  found  there. 


Money  Difficulties  in  England,  France,  and 

Belgium 

The  currency  in  other  countries,  while  not 
quite  so  intricate,  is  almost  equally  involved. 
In  France  there  were  a  little  less  than  6,000- 
000,000  bank  notes  which  formed  the  na- 
tion's currency  prior  to  the  war.  To-day 
there  are  36,000,000,000  francs  of  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  France.  Now  36,000,000,000 
francs  of  paper  money  is  a  sum  so  vast  that 
you  can  hardly  grasp  it.  Its  effect  has  been 
greatly  to  enhance  prices.  England  itself 
has  an  enormous  issue  of  what  is  practically 
fiat  money — about  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars, I  believe  it  is.  These  currency  notes 
are  secured  by  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  gold — about  28,000,000  pounds  sterling. 
In  Belgium  the  Germans  forced  a  bank  to 
make  a  great  issue  of  notes.  It  flooded  the 
country  with  marks,  and  when  the  Belgian 
Government  came  back  they  had  to  take 
those  marks  up.  They  had  to  issue  their 
own  notes,  or,  in  part,  bonds  against  the 
marks.  About  6,000,000,000  marks  were  so 
taken  up.  When  France  got  Alsace-Lor- 
raine she  also  got  about  4,000,000,000  marks 
along  with  it,  and  had  to  redeem  them.  It 
cost  France  a  billion  dollars  in  her  bank-note 
currency  which  she  put  out  at  1.25  for  the 
mark  in  a  franc.  So  the  currency  situation 
makes  a  great  difficulty. 

Thousands  Literally  Starving 

Then  there  is  another  paralysis  that  af- 
fects every  manufacturer,  that  affects  the 
whole  life  of  Europe  more  than  you  can 
imagine — the  paralysis  of  domestic  railway 
transportation.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  that 
has  become  extremely  serious.  Mr.  Hoover 
told  me  that  the  breakdown  in  transporta- 
tion in  Central  Europe,  in  the  countries  east 
of  Germany,  was  so  serious  that  there  was 
bound  to  be  starvation  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  simply  because  the  food 
could  not  be  moved.  If  ports  were  full  of 
food  there  would  still  be  many,  many,  many 
thousands  of  people  starving.  Starving  peo- 
ple! Do  you  krtow  they  really  starve  to 
death  by  hundreds  of  thousands?  It  is  a 
long  way  off.  We  don't  get  it.  We  don't 
understand  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  oratorical  ex- 
pression— that  people  are  starving.  But  it's 
true,  only  too  literally  and  terribly  true! 

In  Austria,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  much 
of  the  Balkan  country,  the  starvation  has 
been  appalling,  and  will  continue  to  be  ap- 
palling, and  people  will  face  a  year  from 
now  a  food  situation  worse  than  they  have 
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ring,  and  I  say  that  on  the  high- 
authority.     Why  is  that?     Be- 
i  has  ceased  to  be  a  producer  for 
ause   Rumania,  who  had  sent  a 
illion  bushels  of  grain  into  Europe 
iwept  clean  of  her  work  cattle — 
>ut  seed,   and  could  plant  only  a 
tr  fields,  and  her  Premier  told  me 
year  she  would  not  raise  anything 
for  export.     All   they  hoped   for 
lise  what  would  feed  their  own  peo- 
his  sweeping  away  of  work  cattle, 
horses  is  very  serious.  Think  I  Why, 
seen  in  Belgium  men  hitched  to  a 
arting  off  across  long  fields,  two  men 
;  an  ordinary  drag  that  a  horse  would 
I  have  seen  rows  of  men  and  women 
tg  their  great  fields  because   they  did 
ave  the  animals  to  do  the  plowing.  Mr. 
rewski  told  me  that  in  Poland,  because 
ck  of  work  animals,  because  of  lack  of 
,  not  over  one-third  of  the  acreage  could 
lanted  this  year.    So  you  have  that  com- 
ition  of  lack  of  production  and  of  a  par- 
tis   of    transportation    and    even    though 
re  were  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  at  the 
rts  it  could  not  be  moved  to  the  people. 

The  Lack  of  a  Market  That  Can  Pay 

I  was  telling  you  something  of  the  diffi- 
Ities  of  the  manufacturer.     This  difficulty 

transportation  is  an  extremely  real  one. 

affects  the  manufacturer  in  getting  his 
w  material,  the  lack  of  which  prevents  him 
Dm  sending  his  finished  products.  But 
hat  about  the  market  for  his  finished  prod- 
its?  There  is  the  rub.  The  markets  of 
iirope  are  ravenous  for  things,  and  they 
ve  nothing  with  which  to  pay.  The  manu- 
cturer  starting  with  a  disorganized  labor 
nation,  a  wage-scale  three  times  the  pre- 
ar  scale,  a  demoralized  morale,  great  diffi- 
Ity  in  getting  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for 
5  raw  materials,  great  difficulty  in  getting 
ttoms  to  ship  them  in,  great  difficulty  in 
tting  them  transported  to  him  after  it 
rives  at  a  port,  may  still  produce.  But 
ter  he  produces  he  has  riot  a  market  that 
n  pay,  a  market  that  will  give  him  the 
cans  to  go  on  completing  the  industrial 
cle  of  buying  more  raw  material  and  pay- 
g  his  labor. 

That  is  serious  almost  beyond  our  under- 
mding  because  we  have  not  realized,  at 
ist  I  had  not  realized,  how  like  a  great 
anufacturing  community  Europe  is.  Eu- 
^^  has  increased  its  population  since  the 


Napoleonic  wars  from  175,000,000  to  440,- 
000,000.  Just  think  of  those  figures— 175,- 
000,000  to  440,000,000!  Europe  did  not 
become  any  more  productive.  She  probably 
does  not  raise  a  very  great  amount  of  food 
more  than  she  did  one  hundred  years  ago. 
How  has  she  fed  these  people?  You  can 
just  compare  Europe  to  a  New  England  mill 
town.  If  there  were  no  market  for  the 
product  of  the  mills  of  that  town,  if  you 
could  not  sell,  what  would  happen?  You 
could  not  continue  the  industrial  processes, 
your  people  could  not  earn  the  wages  that 
they  must  pay  to  bring  food  into  the  town, 
and  they  would  go  hungry  or  they  would  go 
out.  A  responsible  minister  of  the  British 
Government  said  to  me,  "If  you  can't  get  the 
industries  of  Europe  started  so  that  Europe 
in  turn  can  make  an  effective  demand  upon 
the  industries  of  England,  the  British  Grov- 
ernment  will  have  to  get  five  or  six  million 
Englishmen  out  of  England  and  nearer  to 
the  sources  of  food  supply." 

It  is  this  that  we  must  grasp — that  these 
industries  must  be  kept  going  in  these  highly 
industrialized  European  countries  if  the  peo- 
ple are  to  live.     Take  England,  the  most 
thickly  populated  country  in  the  world,  with 
seven  hundred   people  to   the  square  mile. 
They  have  built  up  that  whole  island  intc 
an  industrial  community  that  can  live  onl 
by  selling  abroad  a  great  part  of  the  proc 
ucts  of  the  factory  and,  with  the  proceeds  ■ 
that  export,  buying  more  raw  material  a 
the  food  for  the  population. 

England  Threatened  with  Revolution 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  Englan 
England  as  I  see  it.     The  England  th 
saw  on  the  first  of  February  was  an  Eng 
on  the  very  verge  of  revolution.    You  i 
get  that  over  here,  but  it  is  a  fact  gen' 
admitted  by  all  Englishmen.     When 
rived  in  London — I  think  it  was  the  ? 
of  February — the  streets  were  full  o/ 
lorries   trying  to   carry   the   people   ^ 
there  were  strikes  on   the   district 
and    in    the    *'tube."     Coal     miner 
threatening  an  immediate  strike  and 
ply  of  coal  was  so  scarce  that  livi' 
was  most  uncomfortable.     Up  in 
there   were   such   riots   that   they 
military  tanks  to   patrol  the  strec 
railroad   men  were  threatening  a 
tie-up   of   all    transportation   scrv 
electricians  were  threatening  to  p 
in  absolute  darkness  and  we  we 
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vided  with  candles  throughout  the  evening, 
expecting  the  light  to  be  cut  off  at  any  mo- 
ment Happily  there  has  been  a  great  change 
in  that  situation.  The  great  underlying 
common  sense  of  the  English  came  to  the 
rescue  and  differences -were  partly  composed. 
The  coal  miners  demanded,  and  received,  a 
Royal  Commission  that  should  within  a  few 
days  examine  their  claim  for  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours,  and  that  examination 
did  not  leave  a  doubt  in  a  mind  in  England 
that  the  miners  had  made  out  a  case.  The 
differences  were  composed  with  the  railroad 
people,  and  for  the  moment  the  outlook  is 
peaceful  so  far  as  any  revolution  is  concerned. 

A  Alillion  Houses  for  British  Woriingmen 
But  I  should  like  to  examine  for  you  a 
little  further,  the  English  situation.  Eng- 
land has  held  the  premier  position  in  the 
international  industrial  markets.  America 
g^ew,  but  England  grew  too.  America  grew 
faster,  so  did  Germany  grow  faster,  but 
England  had  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
held  the  premier  position.  How  did  she 
hold  it  ?  She  had  little  raw  material,  some 
iron  and  some  coal.  That  was  all.  I  will 
tell  you  how  she  held  it.  She  held  it  by 
underpaying  labor.  That  was  her  differen- 
tial. That  is  how  she  competed.  She  un- 
derpaid labor  until  that  labor  to-day  has  not 
a  house  over  its  head  in  England,  and  the 
Government  is  undertaking  to  build  a  mil- 
lion houses  for  workingmen.  A  million 
houses!  English  industry  made  a  red-ink 
overdraft  on  the  future  by  underpaying  labor 
so  that  it  did  not  receive  enough  to  live  effi- 
ciently, and  you  know,  if  you  have  been  in 
the  mill  towns  of  England,  that  there  grew 
up  a  secondary  race  there  of  small,  under- 
fed, under -educated,  under-developed  people. 
Well,  England  must  pay  the  overdraft  now. 
She  found  that  a  third  of  her  men  of  mili- 
tary age  were  unfit  for  military  service.  One 
of  Lloyd  George's  most  famous  utterances 
was  that  "you  can't  make  an  A-1  nation  out 
of  a  C-3  population."  They  all  see  it,  and 
that  differential  that  England  has  had  in 
international  trade  is  gone. 

But  that  is  not  all.     England  must  main- 
tain her  markets  if  she  is  to  maintain  her 
population.    Remember,  she  is  an  industrial 
It   like   an    industrial    village, 
population  that  her  fields 
She  must  bring  in  raw  ma- 
il her  factories,  sell  the 
have  margin  enough  to 
al   and   the   food  she 


needs,  and  she  is  facing  the  demoralized 
markets  of  Europe.  I  believe  that  these 
markets  must  be  rebuilt,  I  believe  that  is 
the  real  peace  treaty  now.  There  cannot 
be  peace  when  there  are  idle  people,  lack  of 
production,  want  and  starvation;  and  these 
are  thinp  that  are  current  in  Europe. 

England's   Paper   Money    and   Heavy    fVar 

I  have  told  you  a  little  of  English  indus- 
try. Let  me  tell  you  just  a  word  of  English 
finance.  The  outstanding  fact  in  England 
is  that  she  is  off  the  gold  basis.  Very  great 
consequences  flow  from  that.  You  know  that 
the  day  after  war  was  declared,  she  began 
to  print  paper  money.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  a  rigidity  that  permitted  of  no  ex- 
pansion. Gold  disappeared  from  circulation 
over  night.  There  was  urgent  need  for 
more  currenc)',  and  the  Government  started 
its  printing-press.  It  has  added  to  the  total 
of  its  fiat  issue  every  week  during  the  war, 
I  think,  and  is  still  adding.  That  issue  is 
secured  by  a  deposit  of  a  little  gold,  perhaps 
twenty-eight  and  a  half  million  pounds  of 
gold  under  it.  That  amount  has  remained 
stationary,  and  there  are  government  secur- 
ities also  back  of  this  currency  issue.  But, 
of  course,  that  is  "pig  on  pork"  as  we  say — 
that  is,  merely  securing  the  Grovernment's 
obligation  with  the  Government's  obligation, 
and  in  the  present  situation  practically  any 
Bank  of  England  note  is  not  redeemable. 
Normally  they  are  redeemable  in  gold.  But 
neither  the  Bank  of  England  nor  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  gold  to  redeem  any  great 
quantity;  and  if  anybody  wanted  to  ask  for 
a  redemption  they  would  be  closely  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  use  they  wanted  to  make  of 
the  gold.  The  difficulty  of  making  any  use 
of  gold  in  a  country  which  puts  an  embargo 
on  its  export  is  such  that  the  redemption 
quality  has  now  disappeared. 

The  English  fiscal  year  begins  with  the 
first  of  April,  From  the  first  of  April  to  the 
armistice,  England's  war  cost  was  7j^  mil- 
lion pounds  a  day,  roundly.  It  was  a  little 
under  that.  In  the  months  since  the  armis- 
tice her  war  cost  has  been  6>j  million  pounds 
a  day.  Why,  the  cost  of  this  war  after  the 
armistice  is  going  to  amaze  the  world! 

France  on  the  Verge  of  Exhaustion 
Now  let  me  turn  to  France  for  a  moment. 
France  is  bled  white.     That  is  a  trite  state- 
ment, but  it  is  a  statement  that  comes  to  you 
with   crushing   force   when   you   really  see 
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France;  when  you  see  to-day  women  in  the 
railway  yards,  women  on  the  street-cars, 
tvomen  at  many  things  that  men  should  be 
doing.  When  you  see  men  well  along  in  the 
forties  still  in  uniform,  you  begin  to  appre- 
ciate what  has  happened  in  the  way  of  loss 
of  man  power.  Of  course,  in  Northern 
France  you  do  not  expect  to  find  anything 
but  devastation  and  idleness.  But  there  is 
idleness  all  over  France  just  as  you  find  in 
England,  just  as  you  find  in  Belgium,  just 
as  you  find  in  Italy. 

French  Finances 

In  France,  the  paper  money  is  the  issue 
of  the  Bank  of  France — a  bank  that  has  been 
wonderfully  well  managed,  that  has  gone 
through  all  the  wars  that  have  been  fought 
since  its  organization,  without  any  question 
of  insolvency.  But  the  amount  of  currency 
issued  by  the  great  Bank  of  France  reaches 
an  appalling  figure.  The  total  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  was  between  five  and  six 
billions  of  francs.  A  total  of  thirty-six  bil- 
lions had  been  reached  when  I  was  in  Paris, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  been  asked 
to  increase  the  legal  limit  to  forty.  Now 
thirty-six  billions  of  francs  is  a  vast  amount. 
We  have  grown  used  to  handling  this  word 
"billions,"  perhaps,  without  understanding 
it.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  French  mind  is  less 
capable  of  understanding  these  great  figures 
than  the  minds  of  some  other  peoples.  The 
Frenchman  is  wonderful  at  detail.  He  is, 
nationally  speaking,  a  man  of  small  business, 
and  I  rather  conceive  that'  numerals  in  nine 
ciphers  get  beyond  his  range. 

When  I  first  went  to  Paris,  in  the  middle 
of  February,  there  was  a  situation  that 
seemed  to  me  to  raise  at  once  a  question  of 
the  solvency  of  the  French  Government.  It 
is  facing  a  budget  of  twenty-two  billion 
francs  this  year.  France  had  a  debt,  prior 
to  the  war,  that  was  larger  than  that  of  most 
countries.  It  was  about  $160  per  capita. 
Her  funded  debt  to-day  by  no  means  meas- 
ures her  position.  The  Government  owes  the 
Bank  of  France  twenty  billion  francs  of 
short-term  unfunded  paper.  They  arc 
pledged  to  tremendous  payments  to  the 
families  of  the  injured,  payments  of  repara- 
tion to  the  people  who  have  had  their  homes 
or  business  destroyed.  It  was  estimated  to 
me  by,  I  believe,  competent  persons,  that 
when  the  Government  of  France  has  dis- 
c      ged  her  obligations  to  her  own  people, 

:  will  have  a  total  obligation  of  three  hun- 

ed  billion  francs. 


Italy's  Tragic  Situation 

Here  is  Italy  with  its  great  army  not  dis- 
banded, and  she  cannot  disband  it  without 
disbanding  it  into  idleness,  and  she  is  afraid 
of  idleness.  Poor  Italy  I  You  know  I  am 
pro-Italian  since  I  spent  three  weeks  in 
Italy.  I  had  some  preconceptions  about 
Italy,  reinforced  by  current  conversations  in 
England  and  in  France  and  elsewhere — that 
Italy  came  into  the  war  when  she  got  her 
price;  that  the  greatest  thing  that  she  had 
accomplished  was  a  phenomenal  defeat,  and 
that  when  the  war  was  over  she  wanted  to 
claim  the  credit  and  grab  all  of  the  "swag;" 
that  she  could.  Well,  that  view  is  not  cor- 
rect. When  Italy  came  into  the  war  she 
came  to  the  side  that  >at  the  time  certainly 
did  not  look  as  if  it  had  the  best  chance.  She 
did  as  brilliant  fighting  in  those  high  places 
as  men  ever  did  in  the  world.  By  treachery, 
through  surprise,  she  suffered  a  horrible  de» 
feat.  Her  heart  was  torn  open,  and  she 
came  back  and  put  the  enemy  back.  She  de- 
fended a  line  as  long  as  the  line  across 
France.  She  lost  as  many  men  in  propor- 
tion  to  her  population  as  England  lost,  and 
she  has  buried  herself  under  a  crushing  debt. 
My  sympathy  is  with  Italy. 

An  Instance  of  Italian  Patriotism 

I  believe  you  may  be  interested  in  an 
Italian  story.  A  good  many  nations  and  a 
good  many  military  organizations  think  that 
they  won  the  war.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  of 
one  man,  just  one  man,  who,  if  he  did  not 
win  the  war,  saved  the  Allies  from  defeat, 
and  that  man  was  an  Italian,  a  great  manu- 
facturer at  Genoa.  His  father  had  been  a 
great  manufacturer  before  him,  and  had  been 
filled  with  the  idea  that  he  would  resist  Ger- 
man penetration,  that  no  German  money 
should  ever  get  control  in  that  factory,  and 
his  two  sons  inherited  that  feeling  and  were 
absolutely  free  from  any  German  taint. 
When  the  war  broke  out  they  offered  to  turn 
their  great  shops  into  munition  works  to 
make  guns.  They  think  there  was  still  Ger- 
man influence  in  the  Italian  Government, 
but  whether  or  not  there  was,  they  got  no 
orders.  That  did  not  phase  them.  They  got 
the  designs  of  French  guns  and  they  made 
two  thousand  cannon — ^two  thousand  splen- 
did field  pieces — ^and  when  that  terrible  de- 
feat came  to  Italy  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment hastened  to  them  to  ask  them  to  make 
guns  they  had  two  thousand  ready  at  once 
to  put  into  the  field.  But  still  they  had  diffi- 
culty in  getting  further  orders.    At  last  they 
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got  orders,  but  they  could  not  get  paid.  At 
one  time,  the  Italian  Government  owed  this 
single  corporation  700,000,000  lire. 

The  firm  employed  100,000  men.  They 
made  10,000  field  guns.  There  may  be  some 
men  hare  who  have  tried  to  make  guns  for 
our  army,  and  however  desperately  they  tried 
they  did  not,  in  the  months  between  the 
declaration  of  war  and  the  finish  of  the  war, 
get  very  many  of  them  over  there,  and  they 
will  appreciate  what  making  10,000  guns 
means.  That  is  what  this  one  concern  did. 
They  financed  the  situation  in  spite  of  not 
being  able  to  get  paid,  although  they  did 
finally  get  paid.  I  believe  that  just  those 
two  men -who  ran  that  concern,  who  had 
such  patriotism,  such  foresight,  such  enor- 
mous financial  strength,  such  great  indus- 
trial ability  as  to  produce  these  things,  saved 
Italy  from  defeat,  and  an  Italian  defeat 
would  have  been  very  serious  to  the  Allied 
cause.  And  now  Italy,  under  this  tremen- 
dous debt,  has  to  have  a  million  tons  of  coal  a 
month,  has  to  have  its  cotton,  has  to  have 
everything.  This  balance  of  necessities  is 
weighted  way  down  and  the  balance  of  its 
exports  is  high  in  the  air.  They  have. little 
to  put  in.     Their  situation  is  very  serious. 

Bolshevism  in  Spain 

I  saw  something  of  the  neutral  countries, 
too.  I  was  in  Spain.  Spain  has  been  un- 
harmed, has  prospered  as  she  never  pros- 
pered before,  and  but  for  a  terrible  canker 
in  lier  heart  would  be  the  most  promising 
place  in  Europe.  That  canker  is  the  labor 
situation.  There  was  presented  at  Barce- 
lona as  perfect  a  laboratory  of  Bolshevism  as 
you  ever  saw.  An  organization  that  was  the 
most  mysterious,  the  most  terrifying  of  any 
organization  that  I  ever  encountered.  It 
takes  in  the  whole  labor  population  there. 
It  is  secret  to  the  extent  that  the  members 
themselves  do  not  know  .who  guides  it.  It 
calls  general  strikes  merely  for  gymnastic 
exercises.  It  rules  by  assassination.  At  the 
time  I  was  there  seventy-two  employers  and 
foremen  had  within  a  few  weeks  been  assas- 
sinated— and  not  one  conviction.  No  wit- 
nesses would  testify.  They  were  terrified. 
No  juries  would  convict ;  they  were  terrified. 
They  had  terrified  the  papers.  They  had 
told  the  papers,  "yo"  can't  publish  anything 
that  we  do  not  censor.*'  They  censored  one 
paper  for  publishing  an  official  order  of  the 
Government,  fined  it  5000  pesetas,  and  told 
the  owners  they  would  destroy  the  presses 
if  diey  did  not  pay.    They  did  pay,  but  the 


censorship  became  so  absurd  that  every 
paper  there  stopped  publication.  Now  there 
was  Bolshevism  in  the  making  aided  by  Rus- 
sian money,  aided  by  German  men.  There 
is  no  question  about  it  whatever. 

Counterfeit  Money 

This  use  of  Russian  money  brings  up  an 
interesting  subject.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  you  have  seen  of  it  in  the  papers  here, 
but  the  best  bureau  of  engraving  and  print- 
ing, the  best  money  factory  in  the  world, 
next  to  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engrav- 
ing in  Washington,  was  located  in  Petro- 
grad.  The  theory  of  the  Bolshevists  was 
that  in  their  order  of  society  there  was  no 
place  for  money.  They  saw  it  was  difficult, 
however,  to  go  on  without  money,  and  so 
they  set  to  work  to  print  so  much  money  as 
to  make  money  useless.  They  went  further 
than  that.  They  wanted  money  for  their 
propaganda  purposes  in  other  countries. 
They  found  no  way  so  easy  as  to  make  it. 
They  have  counterfeited  the  pound,  the 
franc,  the  mark,  the  lira,  the  peseta.  To 
what  extent  I  am  unable  to  say.  That  it 
has  been  done  there  is  no  question.  Some 
of  the  English  counterfeits  have  found  their 
way  to  England.  A  good  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish counterfeits  were  used  in  the  Near  East, 
because  they  liked  the  pounds  better  there 
than  rubles,  and  so  the  Bolshevists  supplied 
the  pound. 

Industry  Must  Be  Restarted 

Regarding  Russia,  the  picture  I  see  is  a 
Russia  exploited  by  Germany,  with  no  one 
to  hinder,  because  the  Russian  leaders  have 
been  driven  from  the  country  or  extermi- 
nated there.  That  opens  an  interesting  pros- 
pect of  the  future  of  Europe.  Of  course 
Germany  will  be  hampered  by  every  pos- 
sible means  that  can  be  laid  upon  her.  Noth- 
ing is  too  severe,  if  it  could  be  wreaked  upon 
the  people  who  deserve  the  punishment.  I 
doubt  if  all  the  German  people  do  deserve 
the  punishment.  I  believe  it  was  a  small 
minority  that  led  Germany  into  this  war. 
I  have  been  tremendously  impressed  with 
the  power  of  minorities.  Those  are  two 
examples,  but  you  find  examples  ever>^where, 
of  what  an  active  minority,  capable  in  han- 
dling propaganda,  can  do,  matched  against 
the  phlegmatic  majority^  that  does  not  hang 
together  and  does  not  try  to  present  its  case. 

And  so  there  is,  in  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope, a  small  minority  to-day  that  actually 
questions  the  justice  and  right  of  the  present 
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capitalistic  order.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  wielded  an  influence  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers, — that  it  was  active,  in- 
telligent, that  it  put  out  propaganda  and 
was  dangerous.  I  believe  there  is  such  a 
minority  in  every  European  country  that  is 
dangerous.  The  things  that  it  will  best  feed 
upon  are  dissatisfaction,  w^int  and  hunger. 

And  that  is  why,  I  believe,  there  is  no 
safety  in  the  world  if  we  cannot  devise  some 
means  of  re-starting  industry^  in  Europe — 
giving  employment  to  those  people,  setting 
production  going  again,  giving  them  some- 
thing to  exchange  for  the  things  that  they 
must  have.  And  I  am  impressed  with  the 
wealth  of  America  compared  with  those 
countries  that  to  live  must  have  great  impor- 
tations from  outside  of  the  countr>\  Take 
poor  Italy.  She  has  not  a  pound  of  coal.  She 
must  have  a  million  pounds  a  month — must 
have  cotton,  wool,  minerals — in  fact,  all  the 
great  ravv  materials.  Take  the  situation  of 
France — much  more  self-contained,  so  far 
as  mere  food  is  concerned,  but  absolutely 
dependent  upon  us  for  cotton;  on  Italy  and 
Japan  for  silk,  and  on  other  countries  for 
other  raw  materials — and  France  is  not  a 
great  exporting  nation.  She  used  to  balance 
her  budget  by  income  on  her  foreign  invest- 
ments. Just  look  at  those  foreign  invest- 
ments for  a  moment — twenty  billion  of 
francs  invested  in  Russian  Government 
Loan;  five  billions  in  Russian  industries; 
five  billions  in  Turkish  Government  paper; 
a  large  amount  in  Greek  and  Balkan  se- 
curity. Now  the  income  on  that  huge  foreign 
investment  went  far  to  balance  the  interna- 
tional position  of  France  and  that  income 
has  disappeared. 

Well,  I  could  go  on  putting  on  black 
paint  on  this  background,  but  I  think  I  have 
covered  enough.  Now  is  it  hopeless,  or  can 
we  do  something  about  it?  That  is  the 
whole  point.  Well,  we  can  do  something^ 
We  have  got  to  do  something  about  it.  If 
we  do  not,  it  will  do  something  about  us. 

//  <  Must  Send  Materials,  Alachinery,  Food 

Well,  what  can  we  do?  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  furnish  the  credit  to  rehabilitate 
the  Governmental  credits  of  Europe.  Many 
of  them  are  too  badly  involved  already.  I  do 
believe  that  we  must  furnish  these  things 
that  are  essential  to  the  re-starting  of  indus- 
try in  Europe,  and  I  believe  we  must  furnish 
these  things  to  all  Europe.  It  won't  do  to 
use  the  usual  methods  of  money-lenders;  to 
pick  out  the  best  security  and  say  wc  will 


take  a  chance  on  this  and  let  the  rest  go. 
We  must  lend  in  the  measure  of  the  neces- 
sity, rather  than  in  the  measure  of  the  secur- 
ity, because  there  is  no  security  anywhere  so 
long  as  you  leave  part  of  Europe  idle,  in 
want  and  hunger,  ready  for  Bolshevism, 
ready  for  some  uprising,  something  that  will 
better  their  condition.  And  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  there  is  a  minority  in  every  country 
in  Europe,  an  active  minority,  that  believes 
in  a  program  for  upsetting  the  present  social 
order.  In  England  employers  estimated  to 
me  that  that  minority  was  10  to  15  per  cent. 
A  minority  that  actually  believes  the  whole 
theory  of  property  rights  should  be  aban- 
doned, that  we  should  go  into  a  communistic 
state  of  society.  There  is  inflammable  ma- 
terial in  every  country  in  Europe.  You 
leave  any  part  of  it  unprotected,  you  leave 
any  part  of  it  idle,  hungry,  starving,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  social  disorder  that  will 
be  a  plague  spot.  It  is  infectious.  It  is 
likely  to  spread.  So  I  believe  that  if  wc  arc 
to  tackle  this  subject  of  rehabilitating  the  in- 
dustry of  Europe,  we  must  make  a  compre- 
hensive job  of  it.  We  have  got  to  furnish 
the  raw  material,  the  machinery,  a  certain 
amount  of  food,  and  the  equipnient  for  rail- 
roads to  make  a  start  at  getting  this  indus- 
trial cycle  going  again  all  over  Europe. 

Now  some  of  you  may  say,  "Vanderlip  is 
excited.  He  has  got  too  imaginative  a  brain 
in  looking  at  this  thing.  This  war  is  over. 
This  tangle  is  going  to  work  but  in  the  long 
run,  it  always  has.  There  have  been  tangles 
before.  There  have  been  wars  before,  and 
in  the  long  run  this  will  work  out.  Don't 
get  excited.  Let  us  take  care  of  ourselves 
at  home.  Let  us  not  get  involved  in  too 
many  foreign  financial  entanglements."  You 
know  that  a  hungry  stomach  cannot  wait 
for  the  economists*  "in  the  long  run."  The 
man  starves  to  death,  and  before  he  will  do 
that  he  will  go  into  revolution.  This  thing 
would  work  out  in  the  long  run  if  it  were 
one  country,  but  it  is  all  the  European  con- 
tinent. The  inter-reactions  of  one  industry 
on  another  are  broken  up.  The  whole  ma- 
chine is  disorganized ;  it  won't  work  out  in 
the  long  run,  unless  we  help  it  work  out. 

Help  Europe  to  Help  Hereslf! 

Europe  must  save  itself.  You  cannot  do 
it  by  charity,  but  we  have  got  to  get  a  little 
priming  in  the  pump  to  get  this  thing  started. 
I  don't  believe  in  charity  for  Europe — money 
charity.  We  have  done  a  good  deal  of  that. 
I  do  believe  in  a  charity  of  mind  toward 
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Europe.  I  am  no  longer  critical  of  any  "fool 
thing"  that  a  European  nation  does.  It  is 
entitled  to  do  fool  things.  They  are  in  a 
state  of  mind,  they  are  in  a  nervous  tension 
and  shaken  morale,  they  are  oppressed  by  the 
harassing  situations ;  so  why  should  they 
not  grasp  greedily  for  anything  in  this  peace 
conference  that  would  staunch  their  wounds?. 
Let  us  be  sympathetic  with  them,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  need  to  be  charitable  to  the 
extent  of  trying  to  support  them,  because 
we  cannot  do  it.  That  would  only  postpone 
the  days  of  their  trouble.  They  must  go  to 
work,  and  we  must  help  put  them  to  work. 
I  think  a  group  of  nations  that  can  furnish 
the  things  that  Europe  needs,  should  make 
an  international  loan  to  those  countries,  not 
of  money — I  would  not  put  any  money  into 
those  treasuries  at  present — but  a  loan  of  the 
credits  that  pay  for  the  machinery,  equip- 
ment for  the  railroads,  raw  material,  sending 
it  on  time,  having  the  payments  secured  by 
the  very  best  security  that  they  can  give — 
and  that  means  special  security — and  I  would 
make  this  comprehensive  attempt  to  re-start 
the  industries.  I  think  we  could  do  it  and 
I  think  Europe  would  start  on  towards  a 
normal  life. 

Along  with  that  duty  is  the  greatest  op- 
portunity that  ever  came  to  a  people.  Why, 
we  are  the  darling  of  the  gods.  No  nation 
in  all  times  was  ever  so  placed,  if  civilization 
will  really  move  on  once  more  over  there. 
Here  we  arc,  the  reservoir  of  the  world's 
capital,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reservoir 
of  raw  materials.    We  can  finance  the  world 


and  feed  the  world's  industry  with  its  raw 
material.  There  have  been  nations  that 
were  the  financial  reservoirs,  but  they  were 
not  also  the  reservoirs  of  raw  material.  The 
future  that  America  has  with  its  present 
opportunities  is  very  great  if  the  Old  World 
goes  on  and  does  not  go  back — and  never 
more  hung  on  one  word  than  on  that  word 
"if" — because  it  may  not  go  forward.  It 
is  distinctly  possible  that  it  may  not  go  for- 
ward, but  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  all  that  we  can, 
and  what  will  be  asked  will  not  be  great. 
Remember,  what  I  am  prophesying  is  not 
something  that  runs  into  these  astronomical 
figures  that  now  constitute  nations'  finances. 
It  is  something  that  will  be  translated  into 
goods  with  all  the  determining  limiting  fac- 
tors of  time  to  manufacture,  of  bottoms  to 
transport.  Even  a  billion  dollars  would  lay 
down  a  tremendous  amount  of  goods  to  get 
these  factories  started.  It  would  ultimately 
need  more,  but,  whatever  it  needs,  it  is  stiU 
within  a  measure  that  we  and  some  of  the 
other  nations  who  could  supply  in  part  what 
is  wanted,  could  give,  and  I  believe  that  that 
is  the  course  that  will  save  the  day  for  Eu- 
rope and  will  make  a  future  beyond  all  estH 
mate  for  ourselves. 

We  stand  in  a  position  to  be  of  the  great- 
est usefulness  to  the  world,  and  if  we  are 
useful  we  need  not  worry  about  our  recom- 
pense. If  we  hunt  for  opportunities  of  serv- 
ice, rewards  will  come.  If  America  looks 
to  her  opportunities  for  service  to  a  stricken 
world,  her  opportunities  will  be  such  as  were 
never  before  measured  in  any  country. 


^ 
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then  with  one  voice  demanded  to  be  set  down 
in  the  United  States  without  delay. 

The  Doughboy  in  Europe  was  something 
different  from  all  else — he  was  himself.  He 
only  saw  America.  He  was  Kansas,  Texas, 
Maine  or  Indiana — unmistakable.  But  no 
European  could  distinguish.  He  was  so 
much  more  American  than  provincial.  He 
had  the  deviltry  of  youth,  the  serenity  of 
newly-acquired  physical  power.  He  was 
without  malice,  rarely  if  ever  drunk,  boister- 
ous but  not  unruly.  He  had  his  own  con- 
victions, his  own  grievances.  He  was  in- 
clined to  nurse  injuries,  which  he  sometimes 
invented  and  frequently  magnified — but 
there  was'  a  splendor  about  him  that  made 
ever>'  last  American  in  f'urope  almost  un- 
reasonably proud.  He  talked  only  America, 
he  thought  only  America.  His  home  town 
became  a  new  Athens.  With  the  thought  of 
his  own  cottage  in  mind  he  sniflFed  at  French 
chateaux,  but  he  was  capable  of  anything, 
from  running  a  locomotive  to  building  a 
bridge — his  vitality  was  not  to  be  concealed. 
Yet  he  saw  himself  not  inaccurately — he 
laughed  at  himself  and  his  comrades.  He 
was  not  a  hero.  When  he  talked  of  his 
achievements  it  was  with  the  joy  of  an  artist 
in  invention,  not  of  a  conceited,  self-satisfied 
boaster — and  it  was  the  story,  not  the  glory, 
that  counted  with  him. 

I  wish  I  could  give  some  really  accurate 
portrait  of  the  American  Doughboy  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  beyond  my  power.  Cer- 
tainly no  nation  was  ever  more  wonderfully 
represented  abroad  than  our  own.  A  lonely 
figure,  too,  despite  his  unfailing  humor,  his 
jibes  and  his  horseplay,  the  American  soldier 
was.  He  was  a  stranger  in  a  very  strange 
land,  and  there  is  something  infinitely  pa- 
thetic in  the  lone  graves  straggling  about  the 
scattered  villages  all  the  way  from  Ar- 
gonne  to  the  Meuse.  A  little  perplexed  as 
to  the  reasons  for  his  exile,  seized  with  an 
intense  longing  at  all  times  to  be  home — once 
the  job  was  done  and  done  right — but  in 
some  strange  way  acutely  conscious  that  he 
represented  America  in  Europe  and  therefore 
had  certain  obligations  conferred  upon  him, 
the  first  of  which  was  to  demonstrate  the  in- 


dubitable superiority  of  America  to  Europe 
in  all  that  really  counted. 

And  when  the  last  of  him  has  gone  from 
Europe,  save  for  the  thousands  who  sleep  in 
graves  French  peasants  are  already  tenderly 
caring  for,  I  am  sure  the  legend  of  the  Amer- 
ican Doughboy  will  survive  and  flourish  in 
the  land  in  which  whenever  it  rained — as 
it  usually  did — he  chuckled  over  'Sunny 
France."  If  he  was  ever  understood  fully, 
he  was  appreciated.  He  made  friends.  He 
broke  hearts  and  sometimes  heads  after- 
wards when  his  victories  were  resented.  His 
generosity  was  boundless,  his  youth  in  an 
old  country — whose  youth  had  largely  been 
sacrificed  before  he  came — ^was  magnificent. 
He  was  never  conquered,  benevolently  as- 
similated, culturally  captured — he  clamored 
for  gum  and  consumed  candy  by  the  ton, 
but  he  did  every  job  that  was  asked  of  him. 
He  did  more  than  anyone  could  or  did  ex- 
pect of  him.  He  frequently  performed 
miracles  because  his  superiors  could  not  per- 
form the  most  rudimentary  tasks — being  new 
to  the  game.  He  would  have  gone  to  Berlin 
if  he  had  not  been  stopped  by  the  Armistice. 
But  in  the  shadow  of  Rheims  Cathedral  he 
continued  to  talk  about  the  "Goddess  of 
Libert>\" 

Moreover,  and  this  is  final,  neither  the 
German,  nor  any  other  race  which  saw  him 
in  action  will  ever  invite  him  to  come  to 
Europe  again  as  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers 
did  two  brief  years  ago.  The  next  time  a 
President  of  the  United  States  happens  to 
say  "too  proud  to  fight"  Europe  will  recog- 
nize that  he  is  indulging  in  a  figure  of 
speech,  not  a  statement  of  fact.  But  the 
American  soldier  did  more  than  teach  Eu- 
rope the  greatness  of  America — he  fought. 
Every  American  who  saw  him  in  Europe 
learned  something  new  and  unforgettable 
about  his  own  count r}-.  The  Doughboy's 
faith  in  his  country  was  as  simple,  complete, 
unqualified  as  that  of  a  child,  but  for  that 
faith  and  in  that  faith  he  walked  and  lived 
and  died,  as  only  strong  men  can.  And  of 
this,  the  greatest  of  all  his  revelations,  he 
was  at  all  times  unconscious. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editor,  from  Mr.  Vanderlip 

Dear  Dil  Shaw: 

/  am  glad  to  have  you  publish  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  the  address  which  I 
recently  made  before  the  Economic  Club,  with  which  are  here  incorporated  for  your 
purposes  some  extracts  from  other  of  my  more  recent  speeches,^  I  am  profoundly  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  America  seeing  the  European  situation  in  its  true  light. 

I  have  been  called  an^  alarmist  because  of  ^ome  of  the  things  that  I  have  said  in 
regard  to  Europe,  Some  people  have,  in  this  connection,  called  me  a  pessimist.  I  feel 
that  I  am  neither,  I  have  a  deep^  conviction  that  the  European  situation  is  in  every 
respect  as  serious  as  I  have  in  any  way  indicated.  Instead  of  being  a  pessimist,  I  have 
perhaps  been  a  realist.     At  least  I  have  tried  to  see  conditions  as  they  actually  exist. 

While  the  European  situation  presents  features  of  the  deepest  gravity,  and  while 
there  are  possible  consequences  that  may  develop  from  present  conditions  that  would 
mean  a  great  catastrophe,  I  am,  in  the  face  of  all  that,  filled  with  optimism  in  regard 
to  our  own  future — an  optimism  indeed  that  runs  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  felt  in 
my  life — if  we  do  our  part  in  helping  Europe  to  get  on  its  feet  again.  If  Europe  once 
starts  back  toward  normal  life,  the  position  that  America  will  occupy  will,  I  believe, 
transcend  anything  that  any  nation  ever  occupied  before.  But  we  must  not  forget  our 
intimate  relation  to  Europe.  We  must  not  believe  that  we  can  smugly  live  on  in 
prosperity  if  European  civilization  suffers  a  still  greater  blow  than  anything  the  war 
brought  to  it. 

Faithfully  yours, 

F.  A.  Vanderlip. 


I  WENT  to  Europe  on  the  Lapland,  sail- 
ing at  the  end  of  January.  That  ship 
was  loaded  with  American  manufacturers 
and  representatives  of  American  manufactur- 
ers, who  were  going  over  to  sell  goods,  who 
felt  that  the  war  had  probably  so  helped  Eu- 
ropean industry  that  they  were  going  to  have 
to  face  sharper  conditions  of  competition  than 
they  had  ever  known.  These  men  had  no 
more  conception  of  the  Europe  they  were  go- 
ing to  than  I  had. 

You  believe  I  may  have  something  to  tell 
about  the  most  remarkable  situation  the 
world  has  ever  seen.    I  believe  I  have,  and  I 


*  Mr.  Vanderlip's  obscnrations  printed  herewith  will 
appear  in  more  extended  form  in  a  volume  about  to  be 
^ipltahed  hy  the  Macmillan  Company,  under  the  title 
^^hat  Happened  to  Europe.'' 
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am  going  to  tell  you  straight.  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  some  of  the  things  that  I  have  seen, 
some  of  the  conclusions  that  I  have  reached, 
and  I  think  you  will  be  shocked.  I  was 
shocked  when  I  learned,  as  I  did  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  I  got  on  the  other 
side,  that  most  of  my  preconceived  notions 
of  what  had  happened  to  Europe  should  be 
thrown  into  the  waste-basket  and  that  I 
should  have  to  start  over  again  to  find  out 
what  had  happened  to  Europe. 

Now  it  is  fair  for  you  to  know  something 
of  what  I  have  done  in  Europe,  where  I 
have  been,  whom  I  have  seen,  before  I  be- 
gin to  give  you  some  of  my  conclusions. 

I  was  in  Europe  from  the  first  of  Febru- 
ar>'  to  the  ninth  of  May.     I  spent  some  time 
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in  England,  first;  then  I  went  to  France,  to 
Switzerland,  to  Italy,  to  Spain,  back  to 
Paris  again;  then  to  Belgium  and  Holland, 
and  back  to  London.  It  is  a  fair  statement 
to  say  that  I  saw  the  leading  men  in  those 
countries.  I  met  every  finance  minister;  I 
met  many  of  the  Prime  Ministers.  I  met 
the  leading  financiers  and  bankers,  great 
employers  of  labor,  labor  leaders.  And 
what  1  have  to  tell  you  is  not  just  an  opinion 
of  my  own  snatched  out  of  the  blue  sky.  It 
is  a  reflection,  perhaps  a  composite,  of  the 
opinions  of  the  first  minds  in  Europe.  If 
it  were  not,  I  would  not  dare  stand  before 
you  and  tell  you  some  of  the  things  that  I 
am  going  to  tell  you. 

I  believe  it  would  be  possible,  too,  for 
one  to  take  exactly  the  trip  that  I  took,  to 
see  the  cities  that  I  saw,  and  still  return  to 
this  country  with  different  conclusions  than 
I  have  about  Europe.  But  I  believe  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  seeing  men,  as  well  .  as 
things,  and  I  think  I  have  a  true  mental  pic- 
ture of  Europe. 

America  5  Interest 

I  want  to  say  right  at  the  beginning  that 
however  black  a  background  I  paint — and  it 
will  be  dark — I  would  not  paint  it,  I  would 
not  tell  the  story,  except  that  I  believe  Amer- 
ica must  know  it,  must  comprehend  it,  that 
we  must  get  it  into  our  hearts  and  minds, 
because  we  must  act.  And  if  we  do  act, 
we  can  save  Europe  from  a  catastrophe,  a 
catastrophe  that  will  involve  us.  That  is 
why  I  feel  moved  to  tell  such  an  assemblage 
as  this  something  of  the  conditions  that  I 
saw  over  there,  something  of  some  of  the 
consequences  that  may  flow  from  those  con- 
ditions. I  believe  that  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  let  loose  in  Europe  forces  that  will 
be  more  terribly  destructive  than  have  been 
the  forces  of  the  Great  War.  I  believe  we 
can  probably  save  the  situation  from  any- 
thing occurring  as  fearful  as  that.  If  I  did 
not  believe  it,  I  should  hesitate  to  say  what 
I  shall  about  conditions. 

Europe's  Paralyzed  Industry 

If  I  were  to  try  to  put  in  two  words  what 
I  sum  up  as  the  most  essential  thing  to  grasp 
about  the  situation  in  Europe,  the  two  words 
would  be  "paralyzed  industry."  There  is 
idleness,  there  is  a  lack  of  production 
throughout  Europe  and,  indeed,  in  England, 
that  you  can  hardly  comprehend.  There  is 
a  diflficult}'  about  a  resumption  of  work  on 
ordinary  peace  affairs  that,  I  think,  nobody 


could  be  made  to  comprehend  who  did  not 
see  it  on  the  ground. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  a  great  scar  across 
Europe  where  there  has  been  devastation. 
I  hardly  need  to  speak  of  that.  You  have 
been  told  that  story.  I  have  seen  it  from  the 
German  border  to  Zeebrugge,  and  no  words 
can  make  you  comprehend  the  awfulness  of 
that  scar.  The  complete  destruction,  the  in- 
sane destruction,  the  destruction  that  went 
far  beyond  military  necessities,  destruction 
that  despoiled  factories  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  commercial  competition  —  there 
was  a  great  deal  .of  that.  But  after  all  that 
is  only  a  scar  across  Northern  France  and 
Belgium,  destroying  a  considerable  part  of 
the  industry  of  those  two  countries,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  not  that  devastated  district  that  I 
speak  of.  It  is  the  idleness  throughout  all 
countries  where  there  has  been  nothing  of  the 
hand  of  war  laid  upon  industry,  only  the 
hurt  of  this  after-war  situation  that  has  in 
it  promise  of  being  a  more  terrible  hurt  than 
the  war  itself.  Now,  why  should  a  factory 
unharmed  by  the  war,  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
tinent wanting  everything  insistently,  be 
idle?  Why  should  there  be  a  million  people 
in  England  receiving  an  unemployment  dole  ? 
Why  should  there  be  in  little  Belgium  800,- 
000  people  receiving  a  weekly  unemployment 
wage? 

How  Can  Raw  Alaterials  Be  Paid  Forf 

Let  me  try  to  give  you  some  picture  of  the 
diflRculties  that  a  manufacturer  is  under  in 
Europe  to-day  in  an  attempt  to  start  up  his 
factory.  In  the  first  place,  his  labor  has  been 
dissipated  and  he  faces  a  very  diflicult  labor 
situation,  although  he  is  surrounded  by  idle- 
ness. The  war  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
morale  of  people.  That  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  Belgium,  where  for  four  and 
one-half  years  there  has  been  partial  idleness 
of  people  supported  from  the  public  purse, 
which  has  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  char- 
acter, for  the  moment  at  least,  of  those  peo- 
ple. But  our  manufacturer  must  have  raw 
material.  Probably  it  must  come  from  out 
of  the  country.  He  must  have  exchange 
with  which  to  pay  for  it.  He  must  have 
credit,  very  likely.  Now  I  have  come  to 
see  these  nations  from  a  new  point  of  view, 
from  a  point  of  view  of  what  they  must  have 
from  outside  to  sustain  life  and  go  on  in  a 
more  normal  course.  And  what  do  they 
have  with  which  to  pay  for  it? 

Let  me  picture  a  pair  of  balances,  into  one 
scale-pan  of  which  you  will  put  all  the  things 
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that  a  nation  must  have — in  Italy,  coal  and 
cotton ;  in  France,  cotton  and  wool  and  most 
of  the  metals.  Let  us  put  in  the  other  pan 
everything  that  a  nation  has  to  export.  Well, 
obviously  at  the  moment,  these  nations  vrant- 
ing  everything — industry  disorganized,  and 
nothing  to  send  out — our  scales  are  out  of 
balance.  What  can  be  done?  We  cannot 
take  anything  out  of  the  pan  containing  the 
nations'  necessities,  because  presumably  we 
have  reduced  these  imports  as  low  as  they 
can  go  and  have  the  nations  live.  Put  more 
in  the  other  pan,  representing  the  nations* 
exports?  But  you  cannot  put  more  in  if 
your  industries  are  paralyzed.  What  other 
way  is  there  to  balance  this?  And  it  must 
be  balanced,  else  the  things  cannot  be  had 
that  are  essential  to  the  nations*  life.  Well, 
normally  we  would  put  gold  in  there,  but,  of 
course,  now  there  is  no  gold  .that  these  coun- 
tries can  spare.  What  else  can  we  put  in? 
Credit — that  is  the  one  thing.  There  are 
just  three  things  that  will  go  into  this  bal- 
ance to  balance  these  necessary  things  that 
the  nation  must  have — goods,  gold,  credit. 
So  right  on  the  threshold  a  manufacturer 
needs  a  foreign  credit.  He  must  have  foreign 
credit  if  his  raw  material  is  to  come  from 
abroad.  Now,  what  are  some  of  the  other 
things  that  are  difficult?  He  is  facing  a 
wage  situation  in  which  the  wages  of  pre- 
war days  have  been  doubled  or  tripled.  He 
is  in  a  currency  situation  that  is  chaotic. 
Some  of  these  nations  have  a  variety  of  cur- 
rtncy  at  the  present  time  that  is  almost 
laughable,  except  that  it  is  horribly  serious. 

Poland's  Currency  Troubles 

Take  the  situation  of  Poland,  for  example, 
and  Poland  was  a  great  manufacturing  dis- 
trict about  Warsaw.  When  the  present  Gov- 
ernment was  formed,  this  country,  made  out 
of  a  piece  of  Russia,  a  piece  of  Germany, 
and  a  piece  of  Austria,  had  first  a  currency 
of   the  old   Czar   rubles,   of   the   Kerensky 
rubles,  of  the  Bolshevik  rubles,  and  counter- 
feits of  the  Czar  rubles  and  the  Kerensky 
rubles!     There  there  were  German  marks, 
and  an  issue  of  marks  that  Germany  forced 
the   Warsaw    district    to    make,    and    then, 
worth  least  of  all,  perhaps,  were  the  Austrian 
crowns  with  three-eighths  of  one  per  cent,  of 
gold  back  of  them.  That  Government  had  to 
consolidate  in  some  way  this  terrific  mass  of 
currency,   and  the  difficulties  that  this  has 
thrown  upon  getting  things  started  would 
in   themselves   be   almost   enough   to   bring 
about  the  paralysis  that  is  found  there. 


Aloney  Difficulties  in  England,  France,  and 

Belgium 

The  currency  in  other  countries,  while  not 
quite  so  intricate,  is  almost  equally  involved. 
In  France  there  were  a  little  less  than  6,000- 
000,000  bank  notes  which  formed  the  na- 
tion's currency  prior  to  the  war.  To-day 
there  are  36,000,000,000  francs  of  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  France.  Now  36,000,000,000 
francs  of  paper  money  is  a  sum  so  vast  that 
you  can  hardly  grasp  it.  Its  effect  has  been 
greatly  to  enhance  prices.  England  itself 
has  an  enormous  issue  of  what  is  practically 
fiat  money — about  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars, I  believe  it  is.  These  currency  notes 
are  secured  by  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  gold — about  28,000,000  pounds  sterling. 
In  Belgium  the  Germans  forced  a  bank  to 
make  a  great  issue  of  notes.  It  flooded  the 
country  with  marks,  and  when  the  Belgian 
Government  came  back  they  had  to  take 
those  marks  up.  They  had  to  issue  their 
own  notes,  or,  in  part,  bonds  against  the 
marks.  About  6,000,000,000  marks  were  so 
taken  up.  When  France  got  Alsace-Lor- 
raine she  also  got  about  4,000,000,000  marks 
along  with  it,  and  had  to  redeem  them.  It 
cost  France  a  billion  dollars  in  her  bank-note 
currency  which  she  put  out  at  1.25  for  the 
mark  in  a  franc.  So  the  currency  situation 
makes  a  great  difficulty. 

Thousands  Literally  Starving 

Then  there  is  another  paralysis  that  af- 
fects every  manufacturer,  that  affects  the 
whole  life  of  Europe  more  than  you  can 
imagine — the  paralysis  of  domestic  railway 
transportation.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  that 
has  become  extremely  serious.  Mr.  Hoover 
told  me  that  the  breakdown  in  transporta- 
tion in  Central  Europe,  in  the  countries  east 
of  Germany,  was  so  serious  that  there  was 
bound  to  be  starvation  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  simply  because  the  food 
could  not  be  moved.  If  ports  were  full  of 
food  there  would  still  be  many,  many,  many 
thousands  of  people  starving.  Starving  peo- 
ple! Do  you  krtow  they  really  starve  to 
death  by  hundreds  of  thousands?  It  is  a 
long  way  off.  We  don't  get  it.  We  don't 
understand  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  oratorical  ex- 
pression— that  people  are  starving.  But  it's 
true,  only  too  literally  and  terribly  true! 

In  Austria,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  much 
of  the  Balkan  country,  the  starvation  has 
been  appalling,  and  will  continue  to  be  ap- 
palling, and  people  will  face  a  year  from 
now  a  food  situation  worse  than  they  have 
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faced  this  spring,  and  I  say  that  on  the  high- 
est possible  authority.  Why  is  that?  Be- 
cause Russia  has  ceased  to  be  a  producer  for 
export,  because  Rumania,  who  had  sent  a 
hundred  million  bushels  of  grain  into  Europe 
had  been  swept  clean  of  her  work  cattle — 
was  without  seed,  and  could  plant  only  a 
part  of  her  fields,  and  her  Premier  told  me 
that  this  year  she  would  not  raise  anything 
whatever  for  export.  All  they  hoped  for 
was  to  raise  what  would  feed  their  own  peo- 
ple. This  sweeping  away  of  work  cattle, 
of  work  horses  is  very  serious.  Think!  Why, 
I  have  seen  in  Belgium  men  hitched  to  a 
drag  starting  off  across  long  fields,  two  men 
pulling  an  ordinary  drag  that  a  horse  would 
draw.  I  have  seen  rows  of  men  and  women 
spading  their  great  fields  because  they  did 
not  have  the  animals  to  do  the  plowing.  Mr. 
Padcrewski  told  me  that  in  Poland,  because 
of  lack  of  work  animals,  because  of  lack  of 
seed,  not  over  one-third  of  the  acreage  could 
be  planted  this  year.  So  you  have  that  com- 
bination of  lack  of  production  and  of  a  par- 
alysis of  transportation  and  even  though 
there  were  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  at  the 
ports  it  could  not  be  moved  to  the  people. 

The  Lack  of  a  Market  That  Can  Pay 

I  was  telling  you  something  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  manufacturer.  This  difficulty 
of  transportation  is  an  extremely  real  one. 
It  affects  the  manufacturer  in  getting  his 
raw  material,  the  lack  of  which  prevents  him 
from  sending  his  finished  products.  But 
what  about  the  market  for  his  finished  prod- 
ucts? There  is  the  rub.  The  markets  of 
Europe  are  ravenous  for  things,  and  they 
have  nothing  with  which  to  pay.  The  manu- 
facturer starting  with  a  disorganized  labor 
situation,  a  wage-scale  three  times  the  pre- 
war scale,  a  demoralized  morale,  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for 
his  raw  materials,  great  difficulty  in  getting 
bottoms  to  ship  them  in,  great  difficulty  in 
getting  them  transported  to  him  after  it 
arrives  at  a  port,  may  still  produce.  But 
after  he  produces  he  has  riot  a  market  that 
can  pay,  a  market  that  will  give  him  the 
means  to  go  on  completing  the  industrial 
cycle  of  buying  more  raw  material  and  pay- 
ing his  labor. 

That  is  serious  almost  beyond  our  under- 
standing because  we  have  not  realized,  at 
least  I  had  not  realized,  how  like  a  great 
manufacturing  community  Europe  is.  Eu- 
rope has  increased   its  population  since  the 


Napoleonic  wars  from  175,000,000  to  440,- 
000,000.  Just  think  of  those  figures— 175,- 
000,000  to  440,000,000!  Europe  did  not 
become  any  more  productive.  She  probably 
does  not  raise  a  very  great  amount  of  food 
more  than  she  did  one  hundred  years  ago. 
How  has  she  fed  these  people?  You  can 
just  compare  Europe  to  a  New  England  mill 
town.  If  there  were  no  market  for  the 
product  of  the  mills  of  that  town,  if  you 
could  not  sell,  what  would  happen?  You 
could  not  continue  the  industrial  processes, 
your  people  could  not  earn  the  wages  that 
they  must  pay  to  bring  food  into  the  town, 
and  they  would  go  hungry  or  they  would  go 
out.  A  responsible  minister  of  the  British 
Government  said  to  me,  "If  you  can't  get  the 
industries  of  Europe  started  so  that  Europe 
in  turn  can  make  an  effective  demand  upon 
the  industries  of  England,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  get  five  or  six  million 
Englishmen  out  of  England  and  nearer  to 
the  sources  of  food  supply." 

It  is  this  that  we  must  grasp— that  these 
industries  must  be  kept  going  in  these  highly 
industrialized  European  countries  if  the  peo- 
ple are  to  live.  Take  England,  the  most 
thickly  populated  country  in  the  world,  with 
seven  hundred  people  to  the  square  mile. 
They  have  built  up  that  whole  island  into 
an  industrial  community  that  can  live  only 
by  selling  abroad  a  great  part  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  factory  and,  with  the  proceeds  of 
that  export,  buying  more  raw  material  and 
the  food  for  the  population. 

England  Threatened  with  Revolution 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  England — 
England  as  I  see  it.  The  England  that  I 
saw  on  the  first  of  February  was  an  England 
on  the  very  verge  of  revolution.  You  didn't 
get  that  over  here,  but  it  is  a  fact  generally 
admitted  by  all  Englishmen.  When  I  ar- 
rived in  London — I  think  it  was  the  second 
of  February — the  streets  were  full  of  army 
lorries  trying  to  carry  the  people  because 
there  were  strikes  on  the  district  railway 
and  in  the  "tube."  Coal  miners  were 
threatening  an  immediate  strike  and  the  sup- 
ply of  coal  was  so  scarce  that  living  there 
was  most  uncomfortable.  Up  in  Glasgow 
there  were  such  riots  that  they  had  sent 
military  tanks  to  patrol  the  streets.  The 
railroad  men  were  threatening  a  complete 
tie-up  of  all  transportation  service.  The 
electricians  were  threatening  to  put  London 
in  absolute  darkness  and  we  were  all  pro- 
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vidcd  with  candles  throughout  the  evening, 
expecting  the  light  to  be  cut  off  at  any  mo- 
ment. Happily  there  has  been  a  great  change 
in  that  situation.  The  great  underlying 
common  sense  of  the  English  came  to  the 
rescue  and  differences  .were  partly  composed. 
The  coal  miners  demanded,  and  received,  a 
Royal  Commission  that  should  within  a  few 
days  examine  their  claim  for  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours,  and  that  examination 
did  not  leave  a  doubt  in  a  mind  in  England 
that  the  miners  had  made  out  a  case.  The 
differences  were  composed  with  the  railroad 
people,  and  for  the  moment  the  outlook  is 
peaceful  so  far  as  any  revolution  is  concerned. 

A  Million  Houses  for  British  Workingmen 

m 

But  I  should  like  to  examine  for  you  a 
little  further,  the  English  situation.  Eng- 
land has  held  the  premier  position  in  the 
international  industrial  markets.  America 
gi-cw,  but  England  grew  too.  America  grew 
faster,  so  did  Germany  grow  faster,  but 
England  had  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
held  the  premier  position.  How  did  she 
hold  it?  She  had  little  raw  material,  some 
iron  and  some  coal.  That  was  all.  I  will 
tell  you  how  she  held  it.  She  held  it  by 
underpaying  labor.  That  was  her  differen- 
tial. That  is  how  she  competed.  She  un- 
derpaid labor  until  that  labor  to-day  has  not 
a  house  over  its  head  in  England,  and  the 
Government  is  undertaking  to  build  a  mil- 
lion houses  for  workingmen.  A  million 
houses!  English  industry^  made  a  red-ink 
overdraft  on  the  future  by  underpaying  labor 
so  that  It  did  not  receive  enough  to  live  effi- 
ciently, and  you  know,  if  you  have  been  in 
the  mill  towns  of  England,  that  there  grew 
up  a  secondary  race  there  of  small,  under- 
fed, under-educated,  under-developed  people. 
Well,  England  must  pay  the  overdraft  now. 
She  found  that  a  third  of  her  men  of  mili- 
tary age  were  unfit  for  military^  service.  One 
of  Lloyd  George's  most  famous  utterances 
was  that  "you  can't  make  an  A-1  nation  out 
of  a  C-3  population."  They  all  see  it,  and 
that  differential  that  England  has  had  in 
international  trade  is  gone. 

But  that  is  not  all.  England  must  main- 
tain her  markets  if  she  is  to  maintain  her 
population.  Remember,  she  is  an  industrial 
community  just  like  an  industrial  village. 
She  has  this  vast  population  that  her  fields 
will  not  sustain.  She  must  bring  in  raw  ma- 
terial, pass  It  through  her  factories,  sell  the 
product  abroad,  and  have  margin  enough  to 
get  inore   raw  material   and   the   food  she 


needs,  and  she  is  facing  the  demoralized 
markets  of  Europe.  I  believe  that  these 
markets  must  be  rebuilt.  I  believe  that  is 
the  real  peace  treaty  now.  There  cannot 
be  peace  when  there  are  idle  people,  lack  of 
production,  want  and  starvation ;  and  these 
are  things  that  are  current  in  Europe. 

England's   Paper   Aloney    and   Heavy    JVar 

Costs 

I  have  told  you  a  little  of  English  indus- 
try. Let  me  tell  you  just  a  word  of  English 
finance.  The  outstanding  fact  in  England 
is  that  she  is  off  the  gold  basis.  Ver\'  great 
consequences  flow  from  that.  You  know  that 
the  day  after  war  was  declared,  she  began 
to  print  paper  money.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  a  rigidity  that  permitted  of  no  ex- 
pansion. Gold  disappeared  from  circulation 
over  night.  There  was  urgent  need  for 
more  currency,  and  the  Government  started 
its  printing-press.  It  has  added  to  the  total 
of  its  fiat  issue  every  week  during  the  war, 
I  think,  and  is  still  adding.  That  issue  is 
secured  by  a  deposit  of  a  little  gold,  perhaps 
twenty-eight  and  a  half  mrllion  pounds  of 
gold  under  it.  That  amount  has  remained 
stationary,  and  there  are  government  secur- 
ities also  back  of  this  currency  issue.  But, 
of  course,  that  is  "pig  on  pork"  as  we  say — 
that  is,  merely  securing  the  Government's 
obligation  with  the  Government's  obligation, 
and  in  the  present  situation  practically  any 
Bank  of  England  note  is  not  redeemable. 
Normally  they  are  redeemable  in  gold.  But 
neither  the  Bank  of  England  nor  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  gold  to  redeem  any  great 
quantity;  and  if  anybody  wanted  to  ask  for 
a  redemption  they  would  be  closely  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  use  they  wanted  to  make  of 
the  gold.  The  difficulty  of  making  any  use 
of  gold  in  a  country  which  puts  an  embargo 
on  its  export  is  such  that  the  redemption 
quah'ty  has  now  disappeared. 

The  English  fiscal  year  begins  with  the 
first  of  April.  From  the  first  of  April  to  the 
armistice,  England's  war  cost  was  7 5^  mil- 
lion pounds  a  day,  roundly.  It  was  a  little 
under  that.  In  the  months  since  the  armis- 
tice her  war  cost  has  been  63^  million  pounds 
a  day.  Why,  the  cost  of  this  war  after  the 
armistice  is  going  to  amaze  the  world ! 

France  on  the  Verge  of  Exhaustion 

Now  let  me  turn  to  France  for  a  moment. 
France  is  bled  white.  That  is  a  trite  state- 
ment, but  it  is  a  statement  that  comes  to  you 
with    crushing   force    when    you    really   sec 
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France;  when  you  sec  to-day  women  in  the 
railway  yards,  women  on  the  street-cars, 
tvomen  at  many  things  that  men  should  be 
doing.  When  you  see  men  well  along  in  the 
forties  still  in  uniform,  you  begin  to  appre- 
ciate what  has  happened  in  the  way  of  loss 
of  man  power.  Of  course,  in  Northern 
France  you  do  not  expect  to  find  anything 
but  devastation  and  idleness.  But  there  is 
idleness  all  over  France  just  as  you  find  in 
England,  just  as  you  find  in  Belgium,  just 
as  you  find  in  Italy. 

French  Finances 

In  France,  the  paper  money  is  the  issue 
of  the  Bank  of  France — a  bank  that  has  been 
wonderfully  well  managed,  that  has  gone 
through  all  the  wars  that  have  been  fought 
since  its  organization,  without  any  question 
of  insolvency.  But  the  amount  of  currency 
issued  by  the  great  Bank  of  France  reaches 
an  appalling  figure.  The  total  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  was  between  five  and  six 
billions  of  francs.  A  total  of  thirty-six  bil- 
lions had  been  reached  when  I  was  in  Paris, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  been  asked 
to  increase  the  legal  limit  to  forty.  Now 
thirty-six  billions  of  francs  is  a  vast  amount. 
We  have  grown  used  to  handling  this  word 
"billions,"  perhaps,  without  understanding 
it.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  French  mind  is  less 
capable  of  understanding  these  great  figures 
than  the  minds  of  some  other  peoples.  The 
Frenchman  is  wonderful  at  detail.  He  is, 
nationally  speaking,  a  man  of  small  business, 
and  I  rather  conceive  that'  numerals  in  nine 
ciphers  get  beyond  his  range. 

When  I  first  went  to  Paris,  in  the  middle 
of  February,  there  was  a  situation  that 
seemed  to  me  to  raise  at  once  a  question  of 
the  solvency  of  the  French  Government.  It 
is  facing  a  budget  of  twenty-two  billion 
francs  this  year.  France  had  a  debt,  prior 
to  the  war,  that  was  larger  than  that  of  most 
countries.  It  was  about  $160  per  capita. 
Her  funded  debt  to-day  by  no  means  meas- 
ures her  position.  The  Government  owes  the 
Bank  of  France  twenty  billion  francs  of 
short-term  unfunded  paper.  They  are 
pledged  to  tremendous  payments  to  the 
families  of  the  injured,  payments  of  repara- 
tion to  the  people  who  have  had  their  homes 
or  business  destroyed.  It  was  estimated  to 
me  by,  I  believe,  competent  persons,  that 
when  the  Government  of  France  has  dis- 
charged her  obligations  to  her  own  people, 
she  will  have  a  total  obligation  of  three  hun- 
dred billion  francs. 


Italy  s  Tragic  Situation 

Here  is  Italy  with  its  great  army  not  dis- 
banded, and  she  cannot  disband  it  without 
disbanding  it  into  idleness,  and  she  is  afraid 
of  idleness.  Poor  Italy!  You  know  I  am 
pro-Italian  since  I  spent  three  weeks  in 
Italy.  I  had  some  preconceptions  about 
Italy,  reinforced  by  current  conversations  in 
England  and  in  France  and  elsewhere — that 
Italy  came  into  the  war  when  she  got  her 
price;  that  the  greatest  thing  that  she  had 
accomplished  was  a  phenomenal  defeat,  and 
that  when  the  war  was  over  she  wanted  to 
claim  the  credit  and  grab  all  of  the  "swag'* 
that  she  could.  Well,  that  view  is  not  cor^ 
rect.  When  Italy  came  into  the  war  she 
came  to  the  side  that  at  the  time  certainly 
did  not  look  as  if  it  had  the  best  chance.  She 
did  as  brilliant  fighting  in  those  high  places 
as  men  ever  did  in  the  world.  By  treachery, 
through  surprise,  she  suffered  a  horrible  de- 
feat. Her  heart  was  torn  open,  and  she 
came  back  and  put  the  enemy  back.  She  de- 
fended a  line  as  long  as  the  line  across 
France.  She  lost  as  many  men  in  proper^ 
tion  to  her  population  as  England  lost,  and 
she  has  buried  herself  under  a  crushing  debt. 
My  sympathy  is  with  Italy. 

An  Instance  of  Italian  Patriotism 

I  believe  you  may  be  interested  in  an 
Italian  story.  A  good  many  nations  and  a 
good  many  military  organizations  think  that 
they  won  the  war.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  of 
one  man,  just  one  man,  who,  if  he  did  not 
win  the  war,  saved  the  Allies  from  defeat, 
and  that  man  was  an  Italian,  a  great  manu- 
facturer at  Genoa.  His  father  had  been  a 
great  manufacturer  before  him,  and  had  been 
filled  with  the  idea  that  he  would  resist  Ger- 
man penetration,  that  no  German  money 
should  ever  get  control  in  that  factory,  and 
his  two  sons  inherited  that  feeling  and  were 
absolutely  free  from  any  German  taint. 
When  the  war  broke  out  they  offered  to  turn 
their  great  shops  into  munition  works  to 
make  guns.  They  think  there  was  still  Ger- 
man influence  in  the  Italian  Government, 
but  whether  or  not  there  was,  they  got  no 
orders.  That  did  not  phase  them.  They  got 
the  designs  of  French  guns  and  they  made 
two  thousand  cannon — two  thousand  splen- 
did field  pieces — ^and  when  that  terrible  de- 
feat came  to  Italy  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment hastened,  to  them  to  ask  them  to  make 
guns  they  had  two  thousand  ready  at  once 
to  put  into  the  field.  But  still  they  had  diffi- 
culty in  getting  further  orders.    At  last  they 
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got  orders,  but  they  could  not  get  paid.  At 
one  time,  the  Italian  Government  owed  this 
single  corporation  700,000,000  lire. 

The  firm  employed  100,000  men.  They 
made  10,000  field  guns.  There  may  be  some 
men  here  who  have  tried  to  make  guns  for 
our  army,  and  however  desperately  they  tried 
they  did  not,  in  the  months  between  the 
declaration  of  war  and  the  finish  of  the  war, 
get  very  many  of  them  over  there,  and  they 
will  appreciate  what  making  10,000  guns 
means.  That  is  what  this  one  concern  did. 
They  financed  the  situation  in  spite  of  not 
being  able  to  get  paid,  although  they  did 
finally  get  paid.  I  believe  that  just  those 
two  men -who  ran  that  concern,  who  had 
such  patriotism,  such  foresight,  such  enor- 
mous financial  strength,  such  great  indus- 
trial ability  as  to  produce  these  things,  saved 
Italy  from  defeat,  and  an  Italian  defeat 
would  have  been  very  serious  to  the  Allied 
cause.  And  now  Italy,  under  this  tremen- 
dous debt,  has  to  have  a  million  tons  of  coal  a 
month,  has  to  have  its  cotton,  has  to  have 
everything.  This  balance  of  necessities  is 
weighted  way  down  and  the  balance  of  its 
exports  is  high  in  the  air.  They  have. little 
to  put  in.     Their  situation  is  very  serious. 

Bolshevism  in  Spain 

I  saw  something  of  the  neutral  countries, 
too.  I  was  in  Spain.  Spain  has  been  un- 
harmed, has  prospered  as  she  never  pros- 
pered before,  and  but  for  a  terrible  canker 
in  tier  heart  would  be  the  most  promising 
place  in  Europe.  That  canker  is  the  labor 
situation.  There  was  presented  at  Barce- 
lona as  perfect  a  laboratory  of  Bolshevism  as 
you  ever  saw.  An  organization  that  was  the 
most  mysterious,  the  most  terrifying  of  any 
organization  that  I  ever  encountered.  It 
takes  in  the  whole  labor  population  there. 
It  is  secret  to  the  extent  that  the  members 
themselves  do  not  know  .who  guides  it.  It 
calls  general  strikes  merely  for  gymnastic 
exercises.  It  rules  by  assassination.  At  the 
time  I  was  there  seventy-two  employers  and 
foremen  had  within  a  few  weeks  been  assas- 
sinated— and  not  one  conviction.  No  wit- 
nesses would  testify.  They  were  terrified. 
No  juries  would  convict;  they  were  terrified. 
They  had  terrified  the  papers.  They  had 
told  the  papers,  "you  can't  publish  anything 
that  we  do  not  censor.**  They  censored  one 
paper  for  publishing  an  official  order  of  the 
Government,  fined  it  5000  pesetas,  and  told 
the  owners  they  would  destroy  the  presses 
if  they  did  not  pay.    They  did  pay,  but  the 


censorship  became  so  absurd  that  every 
paper  there  stopped  publication.  Now  there 
was  Bolshevism  in  the  making  aided  by  Rus- 
sian money,  aided  by  German  men.  There 
is  no  question  about  it  whatever. 

Counterfeit  Money 

This  use  of  Russian  money  brings  up  an 
interesting  subject.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  you  have  seen  of  it  in  the  papers  here, 
but  the  best  bureau  of  engraving  and  print- 
ing, the  best  money  factory  in  the  world, 
next  to  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engrav- 
ing in  Washington,  was  located  in  Petro- 
grad.  The  theory  of  the  Bolshevists  was 
that  in  their  order  of  society  there  was  no 
place  for  money.  They  saw  it  was  difficult, 
however,  to  go  on  without  money,  and  so 
they  set  to  work  to  print  so  much  money  as 
to  make  money  useless.  They  went  further 
than  that.  They  wanted  money  for  their 
propaganda  purposes  in  other  countries. 
They  found  no  way  so  easy  as  to  make  it. 
They  have  counterfeited  the  pound,  the 
franc,  the  mark,  the  lira,  the  peseta.  To 
what  extent  I  am  unable  to  say.  That  it 
has  been  done  there  is  no  question.  Some 
of  the  English  counterfeits  have  found  their 
way  to  England.  A  good  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish counterfeits  were  used  in  the  Near  East, 
because  they  liked  the  pounds  better  there 
than  rubles,  and  so  the  Bolshevists  supplied 
the  pound. 

Industry  Must  Be  Restarted 

Regarding  Russia,  the  picture  I  see  is  a 
Russia  exploited  by  Germany,  with  no  one 
to  hinder,  because  the  Russian  leaders  have 
been  driven  from  the  countr>'  or  extermi- 
nated there.  That  opens  an  interesting  pros- 
pect of  the  future  of  Europe.  Of  course 
Germany  will  be  hampered  by  every  pos- 
sible means  that  can  be  laid  upon  her.  Noth- 
ing is  too  severe,  if  it  could  be  wreaked  upon 
the  people  who  deserve  the  punishment.  I 
doubt  if  all  the  German  people  do  deserve 
the  punishment.  I  believe  it  was  a  small 
minority  that  led  Germany  into  this  war. 
I  have  been  tremendously  impressed  with 
the  power  of  minorities.  Those  are  two 
examples,  but  you  find  examples  everj'where, 
of  what  an  active  minoritj',  capable  in  han- 
dling propaganda,  can  do,  matched  against 
the  phlegmatic  majority  that  does  not  hang 
together  and  does  not  try  to  present  its  case. 

And  so  there  is,  in  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope, a  small  minority  to-day  that  actually 
questions  the  justice  and  right  of  the  present 
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capitalistic  order.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  wielded  an  influence  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers, — that  it  was  active,  in- 
telligent, that  it  put  out  propaganda  and 
was  dangerous.  I  believe  there  is  such  a 
minority  in  every  European  country  that  is 
dangerous.  The  things  that  it  will  best  feed 
upon  are  dissatisfaction,  want  and  hunger. 

And  that  is  why,  I  believe,  there  is  no 
safety  in  the  world  if  we  cannot  devise  some 
means  of  re-starting  industry  in  Europe — 
giving  employment  to  those  people,  setting 
production  going  again,  giving  them  some- 
thing to  exchange  for  the  things  that  they 
must  have.  And  I  am  impressed  with  the 
wealth  of  America  compared  with  those 
countries  that  to  live  must  have  great  impor- 
tations from  outside  of  the  country'.  Take 
poor  Italy.  She  has  not  a  pound  of  coal.  She 
must  have  a  million  pounds  a  month — must 
have  cotton,  wool,  minerals — in  fact,  all  the 
great  ravv  materials.  Take  the  situation  of 
France — much  more  self-contained,  so  far 
as  mere  food  is  concerned,  but  absolutely 
dependent  upon  us  for  cotton ;  on  Italy  and 
Japan  for  silk,  and  on  other  countries  for 
other  raw  materials — and  France  is  not  a 
great  exporting  nation.  She  used  to  balance 
her  budget  by  income  on  her  foreign  invest- 
ments. Just  look  at  those  foreign  invest- 
ments for  a  moment — twenty  billion  of 
francs  invested  in  Russian  Government 
Loan;  five  billions  in  Russian  industries; 
five  billions  in  Turkish  Government  paper; 
a  large  amount  in  Greek  and  Balkan  se- 
curity. Now  the  income  on  that  huge  foreign 
investment  went  far  to  balance  the  interna- 
tional position  of  France  and  that  income 
has  disappeared. 

Well,  I  could  go  on  putting  on  black 
paint  on  this  background,  but  I  think  I  have 
covered  enough.  Now  is  it  hopeless,  or  can 
we  do  something  about  it?  That  is  the 
whole  point.  Well,  we  can  do  something^ 
We  have  got  to  do  something  about  it.  If 
we  do  not,  it  will  do  something  about  us. 

//  <  Must  Send  Materials,  Machinery,  Food 

Well,  what  can  we  do?  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  furnish  the  credit  to  rehabilitate 
the  Governmental  credits  of  Europe.  Many 
of  them  are  too  badly  involved  already.  I  do 
believe  that  we  must  furnish  these  things 
that  are  essential  to  the  re-starting  of  indus- 
try in  Europe,  and  I  believe  we  must  furnish 
these  things  to  all  Europe.  It  won't  do  to 
use  the  usual  methods  of  money-lenders;  to 
pick  out  the  best  security  and  say  we  will 


take  a  chance  on  this  and  let  the  rest  go. 
We  must  lend  in  the  measure  of  the  neces- 
sity, rather  than  in  the  measure  of  the  secur- 
ity, because  there  is  no  security  anywhere  so 
long  as  you  leave  part  of  Europe  idle,  in 
want  and  hunger,  ready  for  Bolshevism, 
ready  for  some  uprising,  something  that  will 
better  their  condition.  And  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  there  is  a  minority  in  every  country 
in  Europe,  an  active  minority,  that  believes 
in  a  program  for  upsetting  the  present  social 
order.  In  England  employers  estimated  to 
me  that  that  minority  was  10  to  15  per  cent. 
A  minority  that  actually  believes  the  whole 
theory  of  property  rights  should  be  aban- 
doned, that  we  should  go  into  a  communistic 
state  of  society.  There  is  inflammable  ma- 
terial in  every  country  in  Europe.  You 
leave  any  part  of  it  unprotected,  you  leave 
any  part  of  it  idle,  hungry,  starving,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  social  disorder  that  will 
be  a  plague  spot.  It  is  infectious.  It  is 
likely  to  spread.  So  I  believe  that  if  we  arc 
to  tackle  this  subject  of  rehabilitating  the  in- 
dustry of  Europe,  we  must  make  a  compre- 
hensive job  of  it.  We  have  got  to  furnish 
the  raw  material,  the  machinery,  a  certain 
amount  of  food,  and  the  equipment  for  rail- 
roads to  make  a  start  at  getting  this  indus- 
trial cycle  going  again  all  over  Eutopc. 

Now  some  of  you  may  say;  "Vandcrlip  is 
excited.  He  has  got  too  imaginative  a  brain 
in  looking  at  this  thing.  This  war  is  over. 
This  tangle  is  going  to  work  out  in  the  long 
run,  it  always  has.  There  have  been  tangles 
before.  There  have  been  wars  before,  and 
in  the  long  run  this  will  work  out.  Don't 
get  excited.  Let  us  take  care  of  ourselves 
at  home.  Let  us  not  get  involved  in  too 
many  foreign  financial  entanglements."  You 
know  that  a  hungry  stomach  cannot  wait 
for  the  economists'  "in  the  long  run."  The 
man  starves  to  death,  and  before  he  will  do 
that  he  will  go  into  revolution.  This  thing 
would  work  out  in  the  long  run  if  it  were 
one  country,  but  it  is  all  the  European  con- 
tinent. The  inter-reactions  of  one  industry 
on  another  are  broken  up.  The  whole  ma- 
chine is  disorganized ;  it  won't  work  out  in 
the  long  run,  unless  we  help  it  work  out. 

Help  Europe  to  Help  Hereslf! 

Europe  must  save  itself.  You  cannot  do 
it  by  charity,  but  we  have  got  to  get  a  little 
priming  in  the  pump  to  get  this  thing  started. 
I  don't  believe  in  charity  for  Europe — money 
charity.  We  have  done  a  good  deal  of  that. 
I  do  believe  in  a  charity  of  mind  toward 
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Europe.  I  am  no  longer  critical  of  any  "fool 
thing"  that  a  European  nation  does.  It  is 
entitled  to  do  fool  things.  They  are  in  a 
state  of  mind,  they  are  in  a  nervous  tension 
and  shaken  morale,  they  are  oppressed  by  the 
harassing  situations;  so  why  should  they 
not  grasp  greedily  for  anything  in  this  peace 
conference  that  would  staunch  their  wounds? 
Let  us  be  sympathetic  with  them,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  need  to  be  charitable  to  the 
extent  of  trying  to  support  them,  because 
we  cannot  do  it.  That  would  only  postpone 
the  days  of  their  trouble.  They  must  go  to 
work,  and  we  must  help  put  them  to  work. 
I  think  a  group  of  nations  that  can  furnish 
the  things  that  Europe  needs,  should  make 
an  international  loan  to  those  countries,  not 
of  money — I  would  not  put  any  money  into 
those  treasuries  at  present — but  a  loan  of  the 
credits  that  pay  for  the  machinery,  equip- 
ment for  the  railroads,  raw  material,  sending 
it  on  time,  having  the  payments  secured  by 
the  very  best  Kcurity  that  they  can  give — 
and  that  means  special  security — and  I  would 
make  this  comprehensive  attempt  to  re-start 
the  industries.  I  think  we  could  do  it  and 
I  think  Europe  would  start  on  towards  a 
normal  life- 

Along  with  that  duty  is  the  greatest  op- 
portunity that  ever  came  to  a  people.  Why, 
we  are  the  darling  of  the  gods.  No  nation 
in  all  times  was  ever  so  placed,  if  civilization 
will  really  move  on  once  more  over  there. 
Here  we  are,  the  reservoir  of  the  world's 
capital,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reservoir 
of  raw  materials.    We  can  finance  the  world 


and  feed  the  world's  industry  with  its  raw 
material.  There  have  been  nations  that 
were  the  financial  reservoirs,  but  they  were 
not  also  the  reservoirs  of  raw  material.  The 
future  that  America  has  with  its  present 
opportunities  is  very  great  if  the  Old  World 
goes  on  and  does  not  go  back — and  never 
more  hung  on  one  word  than  on  that  word 
"if" — because  it  may  not  go  forward.  It 
is  distinctly  possible  that  it  may  not  go  for- 
ward, but  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  all  that  we  can, 
and  what  will  be  asked  will  not  he  great. 
Remember,  what  I  am  prophesying  is  not 
something  that  runs  into  these  astronomical 
figures  that  now  constitute  nations'  finances. 
It  is  something  that  will  be  translated  into 
goods  with  all  the  determining  limiting  fac- 
tors of  time  to  manufacture,  of  bottoms  to 
transport.  Even  a  billion  dollars  would  lay 
down  a  tremendous  amount  of  goods  to  get 
these  factories  started.  It  would  ultimately 
need  more,  hut,  whatever  it  needs,  it  is  still 
within  a  measure  that  we  and  some  of  the 
other  nations  who  could  supply  in  part  what 
is  wanted,  could  give,  and  I  believe  that  that 
is  the  course  that  will  save  the  day  for  Eu- 
rope and  will  make  a  future  beyond  all  esti- 
mate for  ourselves. 

We  stand  in  a  position  to  be  of  the  great- 
est usefulness  to  the  world,  and  if  we  are 
useful  we  need  not  worry  about  our  recon^ 
pense.  If  we  hunt  for  opportunities  of  serv- 
ice, rewards  will  come.  If  America  looks 
to  her  opportunities  for  service  to  a  stricken 
world,  her  opportunities  will  be  such  as  were 
never  before  measured  in  any  country. 
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MR.  VANDERUP  ADDRESSING  A  BOY  SCOLTT  RALLY 


FRANK  ARTHUR  VANDERLIP 


BY  GEORGE  E.  ROBERTS 


THE  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
has  asked  me  to  write  a  sketch  of  the 
career  of  Frank  Arthur  Vanderlip,  and  I 
am  glad  to  comply  because  it  seems  desirable 
that  this  story  of  individual  success  and 
achievement  should  be  told  at  this  time.  We 
are  passing  through  a  period  of  excitement 
and  social  turmoil.  The  world  has  suffered 
the  greatest  catastrophe  in  history  and  needs 
that  all  its  recuperative  powers  shall  be 
brought  into  operation  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  misguided  people 
think  they  see  in  this  situation  an  opportunity 
to  overthrow  the  existing  order  of  society 
and  substitute  something  radically  different. 
Therefore,  instead  of  cooperating  to  get  the 
wheels  of  industry  turning,  they  are  using 
every  effort  to  increase  the  disorder. 

These  persons  lay  all  emphasis  upon  the 
inequalities  which  exist  in  society,  assuming 
that  the  possessors  of  wealth  have  taken  it 
away  from  others.  Their  remedy  is  to  re- 
strain and  suppress  the  individual,  holding 
down  the  man  of  exceptional  energ>'  and  ini- 
tiative. The  doctrine  is  preached  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  but  the  object  is  to  curb 
individual  ambition  and  freedom. 

That  there  are  necessar>'  restrictions  upon 
individual  freedom  in  social  relations  is  of 
course  true,  the  rights  of  one  person  ending 
where  they  impinge  upon  the  rights  of 
others ;  but  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  ac- 
tivities which,  while  beneficial  to  the  indi- 
vidual, are  also  beneficial  to  society  as  a 
whole.  Within  this  great  field  it  is  desirable 
that  there  shall  be  the  freest  possible  play 
for  individual  ambition  and  energy,  for  it  is 
by  the  initiative  and  development  of  its  in- 
dividual members  that  society  advances. 

The  best  proof  of  this  is  to  be  had  by 
study  of  the  careers  of  men  who  have  been 
exceptionally  successful  in  the  business  world, 
and  in  the  case  of  Frank  Vanderlip  we  have 
one  of  a  boy  rising  from  the  ranks  of  the 
common  people,  by  his  own  efforts,  without 
adventitious  circumstances,  to  a  position  of 
leadership  and  great  power.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  mark  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics w^hich  have  contributed  to  his  sue- 
so 


cess,  first  as  a  boy  and  young  man,  a  wage- 
earner,  laying  the  foundations  of  his  career, 
and  later  as  a  financial  leader,  directing  large 
interests,  and  responsible  for  policies  affect- 
ing the  common  welfare.  Let  us  consider 
whether  these  characteristics  are  inimical  to 
the  common  interest  of  the  community.  Did 
he  win  any  stage  of  his  advancement  by  acts 
that  were  harmful  to  fellow-workers  or 
prejudicial  to  anyone?  Has  he  climbed  up 
by  pulling  or  pushing  anybody  else  down  or 
have  his  efforts  contributed  to  the  general 
progress  ? 

Early  Life 

Frank  Vanderlip  was  born  in  Aurora, 
Illinois,  fifty- four  years  ago.  His  father  was 
a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  had  become  the 
superintendent  of  a  wagon-factory.  His 
health  failed  while  Frank  was  a  boy,  and  he 
bought  a  farm  to  which  he  moved  his  family. 
In  1878  he  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  three 
children ;  and  of  the  latter  Frank,  then  aged 
fourteen,  was  the  oldest.  The  family  re 
mained  on  the  farm  another  year,  Franl 
working  on  the  place  and  attending  a  coun« 
try  district  school. 

At  this  time  occurred  the  first  incident  to 
be  cited  as  displaying  traits  of  character 
which  marked  him  for  success.  He  had  the 
job  of  caring  for  a  bunch  of  forty  calves 
through  one  summer,  fdr  which  he  was  prom- 
ised and  received  one  of  the  calves,  and  sold 
this  calf  for  $12.  The  New  York  Tribune 
was  advertising  to  give  a  five  years*  subscrip- 
tion to  the  IVeekly  Tribune,  together  with 
a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
for  $12,  and  to  this  purpose  the  newly  ac- 
quired wealth  was  devoted.  Then,  as  at 
every  later  opportunity,  when  the  choice  was 
bet\%'een  immediate  gratification  and  denial 
which  enabled  him  to  prepare  for  something 
better,  he  chose  the  latter. 

Machine  Shop  and  University 

When  he  was  15  the  family  moved  back 
into  Aurora,  and  Frank  went  to  work  as  an 
apprentice  in  a  machine  shop,  tending  a 
lathe.     He  wanted  an  education,  but  the 
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family  income  was  too  slender  to  finance  it, 
and  he  set  to  work  to  prepare  himself  for 
college  by  night  study,  and  to  save  the  neces- 
sary capital  out  of  his  wage,  which  was  75 
cents  per  day  for  ten  hours.  In  a  little 
over  a  year  at  this  rate,  living  at  home,  he 
saved  up  $225,  and,  having  completed  his 
preparatory  studies,  he  entered  the  Fresh- 
man Class  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  at 
Champaign,  in  the  year  1880- 1 88 1. 

He  got  work  in  a  machine  shop  in  Cham- 
paign, at  $1.25  per  day  for  Saturdays  and 


vacations,  to  eke  out  his  savings,  and  in  this 
way  made  them  carry  him  about  a  year  and 
a  half.  Then  there  was  nothing  to  do  hut 
go  back  to  work,  and  he  returned  to  the  ma- 
chine shop  in  Aurora  and  completed  his  ap- 
prenticeship. He  continued  by  night  his 
studies  in  higher  mathematics,  and  learned 
stenography,  not  that  stenography  was 
needed  in  the  machine  shop  but  by  way  of 
being  ready  for  other  possible  opportunities. 
He  worked  in  the  shop  until  the  end  of 
1883,  when  it  closed  down  in  a  dull  season 
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and  he  got  his  first  job  as  a  newspaper  re- 
porter on  the  Aurora  Post, 

Studying  Finance 

Meantime,  however,  he  had  formed  what 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  valued  friendships  of 
his  h'fe,  with  Joseph  French  Johnson,  now 
Dean  of  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Commerce,  w^ho  lived  then  in  Aurora,  and 
conducted  "The  Investors'  Agency,"  a  bu- 
reau of  information  upon  investments,  in 
Chicago.  He  soon  went  to  the  Agency  as 
stenographer  and  assistant  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  when  the  latter  went  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  its  Financial  Editor,  the  subject 
of  our  sketch,  wliom  at  the  age  of  20  w^e  may 
now  call  Mr.  Vanderlip,  took  charge  of  the 
Agency.  In  this  work  he  obtained  his  first 
familiarity  with  corporation  finance.  He 
read  widely  to  qualify  himself  for  this  work, 
and  when  Mr.  [ohnson  left  the  Tribune  in 
1890  to  found  the  Spokane  Statesman,  Mr. 
V^anderlip  at  the  age  of  26  succeeded  him  as 
Financial  Editor  of  the  Tribune. 

The  next  chapter,  from  1890  to  1897,  is 
that  of  alert,  enterprising,  capable  and  inde- 
fatigable newspaper  work,  supplemented  by 
a  regular  course  of  studies  in  economics  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  under  Professors 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin  and  A.  C.  Miller, 
the  latter  now  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Hoard.  His  newspaper  work  kept  him 
up  until  midnight,  but  he  was  on  hand  for 
an  8:.^0  a.  m.  recitation  at  the  University. 

Distinction  in  Newspaper  Work 

The  \'erkes  regime  in  the  street  railway 
history  of  Chicago  was  then  in  full  swing. 
It  was  a  period  when  not  much  consideration 
was  given  to  either  the  rights  of  the  public 
or  of  minority  stockholders,  and  a  financial 
editor  who  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
pr>'  very  deeply  into  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
panies would  have  been  highly  appreciated 
by  the  management. 

^ Oung  Vanderlip,  however,  had  the  abil- 
ity and  the  will  to  go  into  their  affairs,  and 
with  money  from  his  own  pocket  he  bought 
one  share  in  each  of  the  public  utilities 
operating  in  the  city,  in  order  to  have  a  stock- 
holder's right  to  attend  meetings  and  ask 
for  information.  Outside  of  the  officials 
of  the  companies  he  became  the  best  posted 
man  in  Chicago  about  the  finances  of  the 
companies,  and  he  used  his  knowledge  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  Here  was  exhibited  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public  which 
he  was  serving. 


At  this  time  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Lyman  J.  Gage,  then  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  of 
the  other  bankers  of  the  city,  and  their  opin- 
ion of  him  was  shown  upon  two  occasions 
when  emergencies  developed  in  the  financial 
situation.  One  of  these  was  upon  the  failure 
of  Moore  Brothers,  who  occupied  a  very 
prominent  position  in  Chicago.  The  bankers 
of  the  city  held  a  night  meeting  at  the  home 
of  Philip  Armour  to  consider  the  situation 
before  the  news  was  made  public.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  that  the  Chicago  Stock  Ex- 
change should  not  be  opened  on  the  following 
morning.  The  effect  of  the  news,  if  presented 
in  a  sensational  manner,  was  feared,  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  conference,  Frank  Vanderlip 
was  sent  for.  He  undertook  to  handle  the 
news,  and  prepared  a  statement,  headlines 
and  all,  for  each  of  the  morning  papers. 

He  then  visited  each  newspaper  office  and 
informed  the  editor  that  he  had  a  story  which 
he  would  give  upon  the  understanding  that 
it  would  be  published  exactly  as  supplied, 
without  additions.  All  but  one  used  it  upon 
the  terms;  one  declined  the  terms  and  went 
to  press  without  any  account  of  the  affair. 
The  story  gave  all  the  essential  facts,  but 
without  the  sensational  treatment  which  in 
time  of  surprise  and  excitement  might  have 
worked  disaster  to  the  banking  situation. 

Several  years  later,  when  the  National 
Bank  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  leading  insti- 
tutions of  the  city,  was  found  to  be  upon 
the  point  of  failure,  another  midnight 
meeting  was  held,  and  again  Vanderlip  was 
sent  for  and  the  announcement  confided  to 
his  discretion.  It  was  handled  successfully 
as  before. 

Goes   to    Washington 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Gage  would 
be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  President 
McKinley^s  Cabinet  suggested  a  new  thought 
to  our  financial  writer,  now  32  years  old. 
He  had  left  the  Chicago  Tribune  the  year 
before  and  bought  a  one-half  interest  in  the 
Chicago  Economist,  a  weekly  financial  jour- 
nal, to  get  established  in  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  was  also  editing  the  Rand- 
McNally  Bankers'  Monthly,  and  a  couple  of 
trade  publications,  working  like  a  horse,  as 
he  always  had  done.  The  new  idea  was 
that  he  would  like  to  attach  himself  to  Mr. 
Gage,  and  spend  a  year  in  the  Treasury,  to 
broaden  his  knowledge  of  public  finance. 

He  made  the  proposal  to  Mr.  Gage  and 
the  latter  made  him  private  secretary,  at  a 
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salary  of  $2^00  per  year.  Here  again  was 
dispUyefi  his  indifference  to  immeijiate  results 
as  compared  with  an  opportunity  to  add  to 
his  equipment  and  knowledge  and  prepare 
himself  for  something  better  in  the  future. 
The  earnings  which  he  relinquished  in  Chi- 
cago were  more  than  twice  the  salary  which 
he  accepted  in  Washington.  However,  with- 
out any  expectation  on  his  part,  Secretary 
Gage  soon  asked  the  President  to  appoint  him 
to  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  with  a  salary  of  $4500  per  year. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Mr.  Vandcrlip  had  the  financial  bureaus  and 
the  personnel  of  the  Department  under  him. 
He  stood  for  the  merit  system  in  the  civil 
service  -against  pressure  for  political  patron- 
age, and  it  was  at  his  instance  that  the  ex- 
isting regulation  was  adopted  providing  that 
preliminary  to  dismissal  a  civjl-service  em- 
ployee must  be  furnished  with  written 
charges  and  given  an  opportunity  to  make 
reply,  the  record  being  subject  to  review  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission, 

But  he  was  for  the  merit  system  also  in 
requiring  honest  service ;  he  made  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  organizer  and  disciplinarian 
throughout  the  Department.  He  did  more 
to  clear  out  dead  wood  and  reform  the  rou- 
tine methods  than  had  been  done  since  the 
Civil  War.  His  energizing  touch  was  felt 
in  every  division.  Of  course  he  had  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  Secretary  Gage,  and 
between  the  two  there  developed  not  only 
complete  sympathy  in  purposes  but  a  per- 
sonal affection  which  on  each  side  will  en- 
dure while  life  shall  last. 

The  two  leading  features  of  Secretary 
Gage's  able  administration  of  the  Treasury 
were  the  Spanish -Am  eric  an  war  loan  and 
the  refunding  operation  conduaed  later,  by 
which  most  of  the  Government's  outstand- 
ing debt,  bearing  interest  at  3  and  4  per 
cent.,  was  converted  into  2  per  cents.  The 
latter  especially  was  an  achievement  doing 
credit  to  the  Secretary's  initiative  and  finan- 
cial judgment,  for  there  were  many  doubters 
in  high  circles  as  to  its  success.  The  feature 
of  the  Spanish  War  Loan  was  that  it  was 
placed  by  popular  subscription  and  handled 
directly  by  the  Treasury.  Both  of  the  un- 
dertakings involved  a  great  amount  of  extra 
labor  and  supervision,  and  an  extension  of 
the  organization  of  the  Department ;  and  the 
executive  task  at  once  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Vanderlip. 


TTWOINTEBESTING  S 


Invited  to  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York 

His  work  in  handling  these  matters  and 
in  connection  with  the  regular  business  of 
the  financial  bureaus,  including  that  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  brought  him 
in  contact  with  bankers;  and  early  in  1901 
Mr.  James  Stillman,  President  of  The  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  proposed 
that  he  resign  from  the  Treasury  and  join 
the  staff  of  that  institution.  He  was  ready 
to  move  on,  and  accepted,  leaving  Washing- 
ton in  March,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  would  enter  the  bank  on  July  1. 

He  had  never  been  abroad.  He  wanted 
to  know  something,  first-hand,  about  indus- 
try, banking,  and  social  conditions  in  Europe. 
He  made  a  rapid  circuit  which  took  him  to 
the  principal  capitals  and  industrial  centers 
in  about  three  months.  It  was  a  very  inter- 
esting time  to  go.  The  United  States  was 
in  the  full  tide  of  the  great  industrial  ex- 
pansion which  followed  upon  the  settlement 
of  the  Free  Silver  agitation  and  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Spain.  It  was  the  period  of 
industrial  reorganization  and  consolidation, 
when  our  industrial  leaders  were  beginning 
to  put  into  effect  the  lessons  they  had  been 
learning  in  standardized  mass  production. 
Europe  was  startled  by  what  this  country 
was  doing.  For  the  first  time  America  was 
appearing  as  a  formidable  competitor  in 
world  markets,  and  even  in  Europe.  More- 
over, we  had  had  good  crops  while  Europe 
had  had  light  ones,  so  that  our  agricultural 
exports  were  very  large,  and  altogether  our 
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ivelcr  ivas  well  equipped  and  keen 
to  observe  European  conditions.  He  knew 
machinen'  and  industrial  methods  and  the 
financial  re'iourccs  of  this  countrj-,  and  was 
immensely  interested  in  what  he  saw.  Evwy. 
where  but  in  Germany  he  was  impressed  by 
the  inferiority  of  industrial  methods  as  com- 
pared with  American  methods,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  slavishness  to  routine  and  ab- 
sence of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improve- 
ment. Society,  particularly  in  Eastern  and 
Southern  F.uro|ie,  seemed  to  be  at  a  stand- 
still. Although  population  was  increasing 
and  making  further  demands  on  natural  re- 
sources, there  appeared  to  be  no  thought  of 
improvinji  the  common  welfare  by  increasing 
production.  He  said  the  greatest  ingenuity 
was  exercised  in  devising  positions  where  the 
service  performed  was  useless,  and  that  that 
sj-stem  seemed  to  be  considered  best  which 
kept  the  most  people  employed. 

The  way  his  fresh,  vigorous  spirit  reacted 


to  some  of  his  experiences  is  illustrated  by 
the  following,  from  his  writings  on  the  trip: 


Everywher 


trade  balance  reached  proportions  which  to 
Europe  seemed  almost  threatening. 


inkcys   Mand    ready   1 


work;  that  the  ; 
wants  done  and 


I   per  f am 
not  given 

an  oppoTiuniiy  even  ro  open  the  door — a  retainer 
always  stands  ready  to  do  it  for  you,  and  ihcD 
hold  Okie  ht9  band.  If  you  call  at  a  bank  or  a 
public  office,  the  concierge  openi  (he  door  with 
great  obsequiousness  and  haods  you  over  to  a 
guide,  who  shows  you  to  the  door  of  (he  room 
sought,  where  a  flunkey  takes  your  hai  and  coat, 
another  your  card,  and  still  another  ushers  you  in 
.  .  .  The  street-sprinkling  car(s  in  Vienna 
make  a  good  illustration.  A  hose  about  aiz  feet 
long  Is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  car,  and  m 
rope  about  ten  feet  long  is  tied  to  the  end  of  the 
hose.  One  man  drives  the  cart  while  another 
walks  behind  holding  the  rope  and  twinging  the 
hose  from  side  to  side.  .  .  .  That  >s  the  kind 
of  Chinese  economics  which  I  heard  from  edu- 
cated men  in  various  cities  on  ibe  ContinenL  It 
did  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  work  mikei 
t  of  work  wbich  the  world 
dy  to  pay  for  is  capable  of 
rease,  or  (ha(  habits  of  slothful  and 
work  must  breed  a  people  incapable 
of  energy  and  enierptise.  It  lakes  two  men 
to  handle  a  plough  in  Europe,  not  beeauie  one 
man  really  cannot  do  it  alone,  but  became  public 
seniimeni  approves  the  employment  of  an  extra 
man  wherever  the  slightest  excuse  can  be  found 
for  him. 

His  observations  tipon  Europe  were  em- 
bodied in  a  little  volume  entitled  "Commer- 
cial Invasion  of  Europe,"  and  in  numerous 

addresses  and  magai-.inc  articles. 

Mfiiiny  His  flay  in  Netu  York 

On  Julv  15  ,1901,  he  walked  into  The  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  and  took  his 
seat  at  an  emptv  de.sk.  He  had  the  title  of 
Vice-President  and  a  salary-  of  $10,000  per 
year,  but  it  was  up  to  him  to  create  a  place 
for  him,seH.  He  knew  the  functions  of  a 
bank  and  had  a  good  knowledge  of  banking 
theory,  but  had  h.id  no  experience  in  bank- 
ing methods  or  routine,  and  he  was  not  there 
to  displace  anyone  or  take  over  any  work 
already  being  performed.  He  was  to  use 
his  head  and  find  out  something  new  that 
might  be  done  that  would  be  serviceable 
to  the  bank  and  its  customers. 

His  experience  in  the  Treasury  and  par- 
ticularly his  f.imiliarity  with  Government 
bonds  suggested  the  first  line  of  eflort.  The 
bank  was  the  New  York  correspondent  of  a 
large  number  of  country  banks  over  the 
countr}'.  and  these  banks  were  using  Gov- 
ernment bonds  as  security  for  their  circu- 
lating notes,  and  buying  and  selling  as  suited 
their  convenience.  He  started  a  department 
to  give  particular  attention  to  this  service 
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for  correspondent  banks,  not  only  buying  and 
selling  the  bonds  as  desired,  but  depositing 
them  at  the  Treasury  in  compliance  with 
law,  receiving  the  bank  notes,  and  acting  as 
the  full  agent  of  the  distant  bank.  In  con- 
nection with  this  service  he  started  the 
Monthly  Bank  Letter,  or  Bulletin,  which  at 
first  was  devoted  mainly  to  Government 
bonds  and  the  features  of  Government 
finance  of  especial  interest  to  bankers. 

He  also  began  a  series  of  pamphlet  publi- 
cations, handbooks  related  in  one  way  or 
another  to  banking  service,  and  intended  to 
be  useful  to  correspondent  banks.  He  had 
numerous  invitations  to  deliver  public  ad- 
dresses, and  some  of  the  addresses  were  of 
notable  character.  One  of  these  was  at  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina,  in  September, 
1903,  when  he  reviewed  the  banking  ex- 
pansion which  had  taken  place  since  the 
close  of  the  Spanish  War  and  gave  a  note 
of  warning  which  instantly  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country,  and  proved  to  be  a  cor- 
rect analysis  of  the  banking  and  industrial 
situation.  It  gave  a  distinct  and  useful  check 
to  a  period  of  credit  expansion  which  had 
run  quite  far  enough.  Four  years  later, 
when  the  boom  was  on  again,  but  condi- 
tions were  no  more  critical,  an  untoward 
development  touched  oflF  the  panic  of  1907. 

The  service  of  correspondent  banks  be- 
came popular,  and  that  class  of  business  in- 
creased with  The  National  City  Bank.  Then 
this  Bond  Department  began  to  deal  in  other 
bonds,  municipal  and  corporation  issues,  un- 
til gradually  this  developed  into  a  large  busi- 
ness and  The  National  City  Bank  came 
eventually  into  the  front  rank  in  the  bond 
field.  A  profitable  adjunct  had  been  added 
to  the  bank's  business,  and  largely  by  adding 
a  new  service  which  was  appreciated  by  the 
bank's  patrons. 

Mr.  Stillman  appreciated  the  development 
that  was  going  on  and  gradually  drew  Mr. 
Vanderlip  into  a  larger  part  in  all  the  af- 
fairs of  the  bank,  until  it  became  an  open 
secret  that  the  former  contemplated  retire- 
ment and  had  fixed  upon  the  latter  as  his 
successor.  In  1909  Mr.  Stillman  carried 
out  the  plan  he  had  contemplated  for  several 
years,  and  Mr.  Vanderlip  was  elected  to  the 
presidency. 

His  Part  in  Banking  Reform 

Mr.  Vanderlip  fully  understood  the  pecu- 
liar weakness  of  the  American  banking  situa- 
tion under  the  system,  or  lack  of  system, 
which  exited  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 


Federal  Reserve  Act.  It  was  a  system  of 
individual  banks,  without  cohesive  strength 
or  means  by  which  the  combined  resources 
could  be  used  effectively  in  times  of  emer- 
gencjr.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  bankers 
that  from  time  to  time  panics  swept  over 
the  country  and  they  were  obliged  to  suspend 
cash  payments:  it  was  due  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  system.  A  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  bankers  and  economists  understood  the 
dangers  of  the  situation  and  the  remedy  that 
was  required.  They  labored  for  banking 
reform,  but  the  inertia  and  conservatism  of 
the  great  body  of  bankers,  and  of  Congress, 
were  too  great  to  be  overcome  until  the  panic 
of  1907  furnished  an  object  lesson  which 
compelled  attention. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  had  been  one  of  the  earnest 
advocates  of  banking  reform.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  reported  early  in 
1907,  before  the  panic,  a  set  of  resolutions 
urging  banking  reform  and  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Bank 
of  Issue,  along  the  lines  of  the  Aldrich  Plan 
afterward  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Na- 
tional Monetary  Commission. 

Four  years  later,  after  the  National  Mon- 
etary Commission  had  been  appointed  and 
had  made  its  tour  of  inquiry  to  European 
capitals,  a  few  men  distinguished  by  their 
interest  in  the  subject  met  with  Senator  Al- 
drich at  Jekyl  Island,  Georgia,  to  sketch  the 
plan  of  a  measure  to  be  submitted  for  enact- 
ment. Besides  Senator  Aldrich,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Monetary  Commission,  and 
Dr.  A.  Piatt  Andrew,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission, there  were  present  Paul  Warburg, 
H.  P.  Davison  and  Frank  A.  Vanderlip. 
The  Aldrich  Plan  took  shape  and  the  report 
was  practically  drafted  at  that  meeting. 

The  Aldrich  Plan  did  not  become  a  law. 
The  bitter  division  which  existed  in  the  Re- 
publican party  at  the  time  the  report  was 
submitted,  and  which  resulted  in  the  bolt  at 
Chicago  in  the  following  summer,  prevented 
action  upon  it  and  deprived  the  Republican 
party  of  the  credit  of  instituting  the  reform. 
The  essential  principles,  however,  were 
adopted  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  no 
new  principles  of  importance  are  contained  in 
the  Act.  The  Aldrich  Plan  provided  for 
one  corporate  body,  with  fifteen  branch  of- 
fices over  the  country,  each  having  a  board 
of  directors  elected  by  the  member  banks  of 
its  territory,  while  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem has  twelve  separate  banking  corporations. 
Originally,  these  reserve  banks  were  intended 
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to  be  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and 
it  was  over  this  that  much  of  the  contention 
developed. 

Developing  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Mr.  Vanderlip  urged  that  the  system 
should  be  under  such  unified  control  that  the 
banking  resources  of  the  entire  country  could 
be  drawn  upon  for  the  support  of  any  section 
of  the  country.  Another  feature  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  measure,  to  which  he  objected, 
was  the  provision  that  the  circulating  notes 
should  be  Government  notes.  This  provision 
was  not  in  the  original  bill  as  prepared  by 
the  Hon.  Carter  Glass,  Chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  bill  as  in- 
troduced by  him  provided  that  the  circulating 
notes  should  be  the  promises  of  the  Reserve 
banks  which  issued  them.  It  was  found  nec- 
essary, however,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  an  important  element  in  the  Admin- 
istration party,  which  had  a  record  for  in- 
sisting upon  Government  currency,  to  make 
the  change. 

Of  course  the  Federal  Reserve  notes  are 
the  obligations  of  the  Reserve  banks.  The  lat- 
ter issue  them  in  the  regular  course  of  their 
banking  business  and  are  required  to  redeem 
them;  their  assets  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
redeem  them,  and  no  other  provision  for  re- 
demption is  made.  Mr.  Vanderlip  and 
economists  generally  objected  to  Government 
notes  as  unnecessary  on  the  score  of  security, 
misleading  as  to  the  real  responsibility  for 
the  notes,  and  as  tending  to  confuse  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  natural  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  banks.  On  the  surface  it 
was  a  compromise  with  Greenbackism,  al- 
though the  issues  in  reality  are  bank  notes. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  was  invited  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  when  hearings 
were  held  on  the  measure,  and  sustained  him- 
self effectually.  He  endorsed  the  general  plan, 
and  said  it  was  80  per  cent,  good,  but  urged 
the  changes  referred  to.  Naturally,  most 
attention  was  given  to  the  features  in  contro- 
versy, and  some  persons  not  familiar  with 
the  facts,  and  others  who  have  no  record 
showing  any  interest  in  banking  or  currency 
reform  in  all  the  years  when  the  real  strug- 
gle to  develop  sentiment  for  it  was  going  on, 
have  charged  that  he  fought  the  Federal  Re- 
serve measure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  unity  of  control 
over  the  twelve  Reserve  banks  was  finally 
established  by  extending  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  the  point  of  re- 


quiring these  banks  to  re-discount  for  each 
other.  This  creates  a  pipe-line  connection 
between  all  the  banks,  and  permits  the  flow 
of  credit  for  which  Mr.  Vanderlip  contend- 
ed.  Moreover,  the  connection  has  been  found 
invaluable.  The  note  feature  had  to  stand. 
It  does  not  affect  the  operations  of  the  Re- 
serve banks,  and  is  objectionable  solely  be- 
cause to  uninformed  minds  it  may  seem  to 
justify  the  Greenback  theories. 

The  Beginning  of  American  Branch  Banking 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act,  which  became  a 
law  in   December,    1913,  contained   a  pro- 
vision authorizing  national  banks  to  establish 
branches  in  foreign  countries.     Mr.  Vander- 
lip had  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  Ameri- 
can banks  should  have  this  privilege,  for  the 
service  they  would  be  able  to  render  Ameri- 
can industry  and  business  in  foreign  trade. 
Banking  service  is  a  necessary  and  important 
factor  in  foreign  trade,  and  should  extend 
unbroken  from  the  exporter  to  the  counting 
room  of  his  foreign  customer.    Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  formalities  in  both 
countries  could  be  performed,  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  took  steps  to  open 
a  branch  at  Buenos  Aires,  which  was  done 
in  September,  1914.    A  few  months  later  an- 
other was  opened  in  Montevideo,  then  thre* 
in  Brazil,  and  so  on.     The  results  were  en« 
couraging,  and  the  next  step  was  the  acqui 
sition  of  the  International  Banking  Corpora* 
tion,    which    at    the    time    had    seventeen 
branches,  mainly  in  Asia.     This  corporation 
is  now  owned  practically  in  full  by  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank. 

The  corporation  had  been  organized  un- 
der a  Connecticut  charter  to  do  foreign 
banking,  before  the  national  banks  were  au- 
thorized to  enter  the  field.  It  had  been  only 
moderately  successful,  because  it  lacked  the 
necessary  intimate  relationship  with  the  busi- 
ness situation  in  this  country,  but  as  soon  as 
it  became  related  to  the  National  City  Bank 
this  disadvantage  was  overcome  and  it  be- 
came a  valuable  adjunct.  Including  the  In- 
ternational Banking  Corporation,  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  now  has 
fifty-one  branch  offices  in  foreign  countries. 

Promotion  of  Foreign   Trade 

The  object  which  the  Congress  had  in 
view  in  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
branch  banks  abroad  was  to  afford  facilities 
for  the  extension  of  American  trade.  That 
thought  was  uppermost  also  in  the  mind  of 
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Mr.  Vandcrlip,  and  once  the  branches  were 
established  of  course  the  development  of 
American  trade  where  they  were  located  was 
an  important  and,  indeed,  necessary  factor  in 
their  success.  Accordingly,  a  Foreign  Trade 
Department  was  -established  in  the  bank, 
with  representatives  in  each  of  the  branches 
whose  duties  consisted  entirely  in  looking  up 
opportunities  for  American  exporters  to  do 
business.  A  careful  study  of  credits  also 
was  instituted,  that  the  American  business 
man  might  have  the  same  kind  of  information 
to  guide  him  in  foreign  markets  that  he  has 
at  home. 

Then  came  another  development,  in  natu- 
ral order.  It  was  quickly  apparent  to  the 
officers  of  the  branches  that  a  large  amount 
of  the  best  class  of  business  in  the  countries 
where  they  were  located  was  beyond  their 
reach  because  it  was  controlled  from  Europe. 
The  railroads  and  other  large  industrial  cor- 
porations were  generally  owned  in  England 
or  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and 
their  orders  for  equipment  and  supplies  natu- 
rally went  to  the  countries  in  which  their 
head  offices  were  located.  That  was  so  in- 
evitable that  Mr.  Vanderlip  promptly  deter- 
mined that  the  time  had  come  for  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  foreign  investment  field 
to  obtain  an  outlet  for  its  industrial  products. 
The  outcome  was  the  organization  of  the 
American  International  Corporation,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $50,000,000,  of  which 
$40,000,000  is  now  paid  up.  This  organi- 
asation  has  become  an  important  factor  in  for- 
warding American  enterprise  abroad.  It  has 
projects  in  hand  at  this  time  in  South  Amer- 
ica, China  and  Europe,  all  of  which  will  pro- 
vide outlets  for  American  machiner}-,  ma- 
terials and  supplies.  Mr.  Vanderlip  was 
the  founder  of  this  organization  and  is 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  organization 
excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  London, 
with  the  result  that  the  British  Foreign 
Trade  Corporation  was  promptly  organized 
upon  the  same  plan  with  equal  capital  and 
the  same  avowed  purposes. 

Investment  Banking 

The  National  City  Company  is  a  bond- 
selling  organization  closely  affiliated  -with 
the  National  City  Bank,  the  stockholders  be- 
ing the  same  and  with  the  stock  held  in  the 
same  proportions.  It  was  originally  formed 
to  take  over  certain  bonds  and  stocks  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  bank  and  was 
not  an  active  organization.  In  August, 
.I9I69  an  opportunity  was  opened  to  Mr. 


Vanderlip  to  acquire  the  well-established 
bond  house  of  N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.,  and 
upon  his  motion  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
National  City  Company,  the  Bond  Depart- 
ment of  the  bank  was  added  to  the  merger 
and  the  National  City  Company  speedily 
became  the  largest  security-distributing  or- 
ganization in  the  world,  with  over  600  em- 
ployes and  offices  in  thirty-five  leading 
cities  of  this  country,  several  in  Europe  and 
one  in  Japan.  It  goes  directly  to  inves- 
tors, seeking  a  broad  market  and  aiming  to 
cultivate  thrift  and  to  educate  the  great 
body  of  the  people  to  a  knowledge  of  sound 
investments,  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
public  service  rendered  by  constructive  in- 
vestments in  the  development  of  the  country 
and  the  advancement  of  the  common  wel- 
fare. Its  advertisements  attract  attention 
for  this  characteristic,  and  the  amount  of  its 
average  sales  shows  that  its  distribution  is 
largely  to  investors  of  small  and  moderate 
incomes. 

Education  in  Banking 

§ 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of 
Mr.  Vanderlip's  administration  has  been  the 
development  of  the  bank's  Educational  De- 
partment. The  rapid  growth  of  the  insti- 
tution and  the  multiplication  of  its  offices 
made  a  demand  for  staff  material  which  was 
not  easily  met.  Alert,  capable  young  men 
were  wanted,  without  ties  which  would  pre- 
vent their  going  abroad,  who  had  a  good 
educational  foundation,  good  character, 
some  banking  experience ;  in  short,  young 
men  who  had  in  them  the  promise  of  mak- 
ing good  bankers.  Picked  men  were  wanted, 
and  the  problem  was  to  find  them.  Mr. 
Vanderlip  concluded  that  the  way  to  get  just 
what  was  wanted  was  to  develop  them  in  the 
bank,  and  the  first  step  was  to  get  the 
material. 

He  set  up  an  Educational  Department  in 
the  bank  under  trained  directors,  who 
mapped  out  courses  of  study  and  brought 
in  teachers.  The  courses  are  very  practical, 
being  strong  in  economics,  commercial  geog- 
raphy, banking,  modern  languages,  etc.  In 
connection  with  their  studies  the  young  men 
were  passed  around  through  the  departments 
of  the  bank  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  daily 
operations,  and  attended  lectures  given  by  the 
officers  of  the  bank  and  experts  and  authori- 
ties from  outside. 

Since  1916  arrangements  have  been  in  ef- 
fect with  some  thirty-five  universities  by 
which  a  limited  number  of  students  from  each, 
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sclected  from  the  classes 
been  received  each  year 
dents'  class,  which  was  U 
lowing  the  college 
privilege  of  entering  this  class  was  awarded 
as  a  scholarship  by  the  college  authorities, 
with  the  result  that  a  fine  group  of  young 
men  has  been  gathered  each  year.  About 
two  hundred  such  recruits  have  entered  the 
permanent  service  of  the  bank,  and  to-day 
are  scattered  over  the  world,  iinc  represen- 
tatives of  America,  eager  and  ambitious  to 
serve  their  country  at  every  opportunity  that 
opens.  Mr,  Vanderlip  has  taken  great  per- 
sonal interest  in  these  classes,  finding  time, 
despite  the  endless  demands  upon  him,  to  ad- 
dress them  frequently.  The  thought  always 
uppermost  in  these  addresses  was  that  of  de- 
veloping the  service  of  the  bank  to  the 
public.  He  endeavored  to  picture  to'  the 
young  men  the  cooperative  character  of  busi- 
ness life  and  give  them  a  large  view  of  the 
useful  part  the  bank  should  play. 

Broodening  the  Service 
He  continually  emphasized  that  the  first 
thought  should  not  be  for  profits  but  for  the 
improvement  of  service — if  the  service  was 
always  broadening  and  improving,  the  profits 
would  take  care  of  themselves;  it  was  not 
for  the  bank  to  serve  grudgingly  or  wait  for 
demands  upon  it ;  it  should  study  to  find  new 
ways  of  serving  the  interests  confided  to  its 
care  and  of  promoting  the  common  pros- 
perity of  the  community,  upon  which  at  last 
the  banking  business  depends  for  its  own 
growth. 


Growth  of  Butinest 

Such  have  been  the  pur- 
poses and  principal  features 
of  Mr.  Vanderlip's  ten  yean' 
administration  of  the  aflairs 
of  the  batik.  It  has  been  a 
period  of  great  growth  in  the 
volume  of  business,  to  which, 
of  course,  various  influences 
have  contributed,  among 
them  notably  the  war,  which 
has  inflated  bank  deposits 
everywhere.  When  he  en- 
tered the  bank  in  1901  the 
deposits  were  $162,000,000; 
when  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent they  were  $240,000,- 
000,  and  at  the  date  of  the 
'«I?^u's"in;?giit'of'  ^^*^  statement  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency, 
they  were  $797,000,000,  not 
including  $50,000,000  held  by  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Corporation.  That  the 
enterprising  and  public-spirited  policies  fol- 
lowed had  much  to  do  with  this  growth 
does  not  need  to  be  said.  The  deposits  of 
the  foreign  offices  by  themselves  are  nearly 
equal  to  the  total  deposits  in  1901. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  it  wai 
stated  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  writing  it 
was  to  review  the  career  of  a  successful  man 
of  affairs,  examine  the  characteristics  which 
were  responsible  for  the  success,  and  con- 
sider whether  they  were  inimical  to  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  the  community 
in  general.  The  reader  can  judge  for 
himself  as  to  this  career,  but  the  characteris- 
tics which  have  made  it  successful  never  fail 
of  that  result,  and,  indeed,  account  for  all 
real  success.  They  are  sometimes  associated 
wHth  other  traits,  not  admirable,  but  in 
those  instances  it  is  not  the  latter  but  the 
former  which  win. 

Two  l'i,w,  ,f  LiU 
There  are  two  general  views  of  life  and 
aflairs.  One  looks  out  upon  what  appears 
to  be  a  routine  performance,  with  fixed  and 
settled  conditions,  a  given  amount  of  work 
to  be  done,  in  the  same  manner,  day  after 
day;  and  a  certain  definite  product  to  be  di- 
vided ;  this  is  the  class  of  people  who  want 
each  person  restricted  to  do  no  more  work 
than  anyone  else  and  to  have  just  the  same 
pay  as  all  the  rest.  These  persons  see  no 
reason  why  the  Government  should  rot  con- 
trol and  direct  ever^'thing.  They  think  there 
is  nothing  to  do  in  running  a  railroad  but 
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to  run  a  given  number  of  trains  each  way 
daily.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  view 
which  goes  below  the  surface  and  sees  the 
law  of  change  and  development,  with  the 
endless  possibilities  of  improving  the  means 
of  production  and  the  conditions  under 
which  people  live.  The  first  view  of  the 
sodal  order  corresponds  to  the  old  idea  of  the 
physical  universe,  the  other  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  universe  which  science  has 
established,  as  charged  with  a  principle  of 
life  and  development.  The  first  conception 
is  that  which  has  long  dominated  society  in 
China,  and  which  Mr,  Vanderlip  remarked 
in  some  parts  of  Europe ;  the  other  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  United  States  and  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Vanderlip's  career. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  said  to  a  class  one  day 
that  the  best  test  of  the  soundness  of  a 
principle  of  action  was  to  consider  what  the 
result  would  be  if  everybody  adopted  it. 
That  test  may  be  applied  to  the  principles 
which  have  achieved  his  success.  What 
would  be  the  result  if  all  wage-earners  fol- 
lowed the  example  he  set  while  he  was  a 
wage-earner  and  all  employers  and  man- 
agers of  business  followed  the  example  he  has 
set  as  an  employer  and  manager?  Would 
there  not  be  an  enormous  gain  in  the  ef- 
ficiency of  society  and  in  the  output  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life?  And  if 
50  much  more  of  everything  was  produced, 
can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  every 
individual  would  receive  much  more  of  these 
things  than  at  present? 

His  Private  Life 
This  article,  which  has  already  exceeded 
the  space  allotted  to  it,  is  devoted  entirely  to 
Mr.  Vanderlip's  business  career.  Of  course 
that  does  not  give  a  full  picture  of  the  man, 
and  it  seems  a  pity  to  close  without  at  least 
a  glimpse  of  another  side.  His  interest  in 
education,  beginning  with  his  own  struggle 
for  3  college  coutse,  has  been  absorbing.  It 
was  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  he  gave 
most  attention  on  his  trip  to  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  and  he  has  written  much 
upon  it.  His  action  in  installing  the  Edu- 
cational Department  in  the  bank  was  an  ex- 
pression of  this  interest,  and  it  has  developed 
again  and  in  quite  a  remarkable  way  in  the 
education  of  his  children.  Beginning  with 
tutors  for  them  and  inviting  in  the  neighbor- 
hood children,  he  gradually  developed  the 
"Scarboro  School,"  on  his  home  place  in  the 
country.  It  b  now  beautifully  housed  and 
tlioroii{Jll]r  equipped,  with  nineteen  instruc- 


tors and  150  pupils,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  private  schools  in  the  country.  He  has 
done  this  not  merely  to  provide  special  in- 
struction for  his  children  but  to  develop  his 
own  constructive  ideas  about  education, 
hoping  to  accomplish  something  of  general 
value.  Nothing  that  he  has  been  doing  in 
these  busy  years  has  interested  him  more 
than  the  development  of  this  school.  It  has 
been  his  recreation  and  hobby,  and  his  in- 
dulgence extends  to  the  delivery  of  weekly 
lectures  on  economics,  the  series  of  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  some  day  see  publicity. 
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It  ought  Co  be  added  that  Scarboro  School 
is  headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  neighborhood 
activities,  such  as  the  Community  Chorus, 
Beechwood  Dramatic  Club,  Recreation  Club, 
Poetry  Club,  etc.,  etc.  The  Beechwood  Play 
House,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Schoolhousc, 
and  the  Vanderlip  home,  are  the  center  of  a 
quiet,  delightful  community  life. 

Nor  would  it  be  fitting  to  close  this  sketch 
without  mention  of  what  Mr.  Vanderlip 
cherishes  most,  his  family.  His  early  life, 
and  the  family  obligations  which  he  gladly 
assumed,  did  not  give  him  much  opportunity 
for  social  lite,  and  he  was  not  married  until 
1903.  His  bride  was  Miss  Narcissa  Cox, 
of  Chicago,  and  their  home  life  has  been 
ideal.  She  enters  sympathetically  into  all  his 
[Jans,  but  has  her  own  plans  and  activities, 
which  are  chiefly  along  the  lines  of  social 
welfare  and  amelioration. 


The  children,  three  boys  and  three  girls, 
are  all  .that  parents  could  desire,  live  nor- 
mal, wholesome  lives,  and  if  they  do  not 
make  good  men  and  women  there  must  be 
much  less  in  home  conditions  than  we  all 
believe.  Mr.  Vanderlip,  as  is  well  known, 
was  profoundly  impressed  by  what  he  saw 
during  his  recent  trip  to  Europe  of  condi- 
tions existing  there,  and  during  the  passage 
home  felt  prompted  to  dictate  the  material 
for  a  little  volume  conveying  a  message 
which  it  was  on  his  heart  to  deliver  to  the 
American  public.  The  dedication  of  the 
book  is  as  follows: 

This  book  la  dedicated  to  my  %tt  childreo,  witb 
rhe   hope    that   they   and    their    generation   will 

grow  up  possessed  of  an  abundant  sympathy  with 
their  fellows  and  a  sufficient  knowledice  of  eco- 
nomic law  lo  enable  them  to  make  a  liberal  and 
wise  conttibulion  of  service  to  wcicty. 
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BY  HON.  ALBERT  B.  CUMMINS 

(Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce) 


[Senator  Cummins  has  long  been  one  of  our 
tadon  service  and  control.  He  was  eminent  as  a 
three  consecutive  terms  Governor  of  the  State  of 
past  he  has  had  a  leading  part  in  the  treatment  of 
and  corporations.  At  the  present  time,  as  the  new 
Commerce  Committee,  he  will  have  an  exception 
made  by  Congress  regarding  the  future  of  our  rail 
ernment  control  to  private  management  on  the  first 
Wilson's  recent  announcement. — The  Editor.] 

1r  is  generally  understood  throughout  the 
country  that  the  readjustment  of  the  plan 
wc  have  heretofore  adopted  for  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  railway  transportation 
must  be  radical  and  thorough-going  if  it  is 
to  be  of  value.  In  this  respect  the  public 
estimate  is  correct.  It  is,  however,  I  think, 
believed  by  a  great  number  of  people  that 
the  war  and  the  consequent  possession  and 
operation  of  the  railways  by  the  Government 
ai^  the  disturbing  causes  which  make  the 
readjustment  necessary.  In  this  respect,  I 
venttine  to  say,  public  opinion  is  in  error. 
Undoubtedly,  the  unusual  movement  of  traf- 
fic required  by  the  war  and  the  disorganiza- 
tjot^  which  necessarily  accompanied  Govern- 
ment operation  demand  some  legislation  of 
a  steadying  <:haracter  upon  the  return  of  the 
ph^rties  to  their  owners,  but,  if  there  were 
06  odier  difficulties  in  the  way,  the  return 
would  be  a  simple  matter,  and  the  legisla- 
tion accompanying  it  would  be  easily  accom- 
plished. 

Recent  Investigations 

The  real  trouble  with  which  we  find  our- 
selves confronted  has  no  connection  with  the 
war,  and  has  existed  ever  since  the  Govern- 
ment in  1887  began  the  attempt  to  control 
and  regulate  the  maximum  charges  for  the 
service  which  common  carriers  render  to  the 
public.  It  has  grown  with  our  development 
and  it  became  so  intense  and  obvious  four 
years  ago  that  a  joint  committee  of  Congress 
was  created  to  consider  it  and  bring  forward, 
if  possible,  another  plan  more  just,  equitable 
and  cflFcctive.  This  committee,  of  which  the 
late  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  was  chair- 
man, inquired  into  the  subject  with  great 


foremost  authorities  upon  the  problems  of  transpor- 
legal  authority  in  this  field  before  he  became  for 

Iowa.  In  the  United  States  Senate  for  many  years 
all  questions  having  to  do  with  interstate  commerce 
Republican    Chairman   of    the    Senate's    Interstate 

ally  influential  part  in  the  decisions  that  are  to  be 

roads  before  the  vast  system  is  returned  from  Gov- 
day  of  next  January  in  accordance  with  President 


care,  conducted  the  most  exhaustive  hear- 
ings and  was  just  preparing  its  final  survey 
when  the  President  assumed  possession  of 
our  main  transportation  systems  and  began 
their  operation  as  a  war  measure. 

A  year  later,  Mr.  McAdoo,  Director 
General  of  Railroads,  proposed  an  extension 
of  Government  operation,  under  the  act  of 
March,  1918,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
The  investigation  was  then  resumed  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
and  again  full  hearings  were  had  and  the 
most  competent  men  in  the  country  sub- 
niitted  to  the  committee  not  only  their  views 
in  an  abstract  way  but  many  and  varied  con- 
crete proposals  with  regard  to  the  legisla- 
tion which  should  be  adopted  before  the  rail- 
way properties  were  re-transferred  for  opera- 
tion to  their  respective  owners.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  Congress  has  before  it 
substantially  all  the  information  material  for 
a  final  conclusion. 

Powers  of  the  Interstate  Comrnerce 
Commission 

The  first  and  most  important  question  in 
the  whole  matter  is  this:  Why  is  it  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  full 
authority  to  fix  such  rates  for  the  service  of 
transportation  as  will  be  at  once  fair  to  the 
public  and  to  the  railway  cony)anies  cannot 
successfully  perform  its  task?  Why  is  it 
that  the  Commission  cannot  establish  rates 
for  all  the  railways  which  will  enable  them 
to  sustain  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion and  to  make  a  reasonable  return  to  the 
owners  of  railway  securities  upon  the  value 
of   the   property  which   renders  the  public 
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The  Commission  is  composed  of  high- 
minded,  intelligent  men,  fully  alive  to  their 
duties  and  skilled  by  long  experience,  and 
whatever  men  can  do  they  are  quite  able  to 
do.  If  under  the  plan  of  regulation  and 
control  as  it  is  and  under  conditions  as  they 
exist  and  as  they  have  long  existed,  the  Com- 
mission can  do  this  thing  there  is  no  railroad 
problem  and  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
pay  the  loss  incurred  while  the  properties 
have  been  in  Government  operation,  return 
them  to  their  owners,  and  once  for  all  have 
an  end  of  it. 

Rates  Adequate  for  One   Carrier  Not 
Sufficient  for  Another 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  there  is  an 
inherent  and  fatal  defect  in  our  system  of 
regulation  and  control,  and  until  it  has  been 
changed  by  legislation  and  there  is  complete 
reorganization  it  is  no  more  possible  to  fix 
reasonable  rates  for  the  carrying  of  passen- 
gers and  freight  for  all  the  railways  of  the 
country  than  it  would  be  to  fix  a  reasonable 
price  for  coal  as  between  two  producers  for 
one  of  whom  the  cost  of  production  is  three 
dollars  per  ton  and  for  the  other  one  dollar 
per  ton. 

The  large  proportion  of  the  traffic  of  the 
country  is  competitive  in  its  character,  and 
the  railways  which  share  it  must  carry  it 
at  the  same  rate.  By  reason  of  the  widely 
different  conditions  under  which  it  must  be 
done,  there  is  a  tremendous  spread  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  the  several  carriers, 
which  renders  our  attempts  abortive.  The 
rates  which  will  enable  one  company  to 
maintain  and  operate  its  property,  give  it  a 
sufficient  credit  for  enlargements  and  better- 
ments and  pay  a  full,  adequate  return  to 
capital  upon  the  value  of  its  property,  fail 
utterly  to  do  these  things  for  another  com- 
pany equally  well  managed. 

The  less  fortunately  circumstanced  roads 
which  I  have  in  mind  in  the  last  statement 
comprise  probably  40  per  cent,  of  the  rail- 
way mileage  of  the  country  and  carry  25  or 
30  per  cent,  of  the  traffic.  It  must  be  plain 
that  our  permanent  policy  should  be  one  that 
will  maintain  these  roads,  for  it  is  unthink- 
able that  they  shall  be  abandoned  and  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States  left  without 
railway  service.  It  is  equally  unthinkable 
that  the  rates  shall  be  advanced  so  as  to  meet 
their  requirements,  for  to  do  so  would  give 
to  the  railways  which  carry  75  per  cent,  of 
the  traffic  operating  revenues  so  excessive 
that  they  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  day. 


Actual  Operating  Income 

In  order  that  the  casual  reader  may  grasp 
this  situation  which  has  hitherto  been  com- 
prehended by  a  comparatively  few  students 
of  the  subject,  it  may  be  helpful  to  suggest 
some  illustrations  which  anyone  may  gather 
from  the  reports  annually  made  by  the  rail- 
way companies  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  will  confine  these  illustra- 
tions to  what  are  known  as  Class  One  rail- 
roads; that  is,  railroads  whose  annual  gross 
revenues  from  operation  exceed  $1,000,000. 
There  are  about  162  of  these  roads,  and,  of 
course,  they  comprise  the  stronger  systems. 
If  I  were  to  consider  the  700  and  more  roads 
with  annual  revenues  less  than  $1,000,000, 
the  comparison  would  be  still  more  startling. 

The  three  years,  1915,  1916  and  1917, 
were,  taken  together,  the  three  most  profit- 
able years  ever  known  in  the  history  of  rail- 
way operation.  The  average  net  operating 
income,  and  by  that  term  I  mean  the  income 
from  operation  less  all  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  operation  and  after  deducting 
all  taxes,  for  the  Class  One  roads  for  three 
years  was  about  $900,000,000.  Their  net- 
operating  income  for  1917,  computed  on  the 
same  basis,  was,  in  round  numbers,  $1,000,- 
000,000.  This  was  the  sum  which  these 
roads  had  at  the  end  of  the  year  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  interest,  dividends  upon 
stock,  permanent  investment  in  property,  or 
to  pass  into  surplus. 

Ratio  of  Income  to  Capitalization 

We  do  not  know  just  what  the  value  of 
all  the  railway  properties  of  the  United 
States  is,  but  for  the  moment  I  assume  that 
they  are  in  the  aggregate  worth  their  entire 
capitalization  (excluding  duplication)  sub- 
stantially $17,000,000,000.  The  average  of 
the  three  years  mentioned  would  pay  5.3 
per  cent,  upon  the  whole  capitalization,  and 
the  earnings  for  1917  would  pay  5.9  per 
cent.  When  it  is  remembered  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  capitalization  is  represented  in 
bonds  which  bear  an  average  rate  of  interest 
of  about  4^  per  cent,  it  is  at  once  seen  that 
upon  two-fifths  of  the  capitalization  repre- 
sented in  stock  the  income  taking  the  aver- 
age of  the  three  years,  would  pay  more  than 
6  per  cent.,  and  taking  the  last  year,  more 
than  7  per  cent. 

There  can  be  no  just  complaint  against 
the  adequacy  of  this  compensation  for  capital 
when  we  consider  the  railways  as  a  whole. 
Our  difficulty  arises  when  it  comes  to  the 
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distribution  of  the  aggregate  income.  Some 
roads  received  a  great  deal  more  than  was 
fair,  other  roads  a  great  deal  less  than  was 
fair;  and,  unless  we  can  find  some  way  to 
equalize  these  conditions,  one  of  two  things 
must  happen :  Either  the  people  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  excessive  rates  for  transporta- 
tion or  these  weak  roads  must  be  abandoned 
to  their  fate. 

Percentage  on  Property  Investment  Account 

I  present  another  comparison :  Again  limit- 
ing inyself  to  Class  One  railroads,  which, 
I  may  say,  comprise  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  railway  mileage  and  carry  about 
%  per  cent  of  the  traffic  of  the  country;  in 
this  comparison  I  take,  instead  of  the  capital- 
ization, what  is  known  as  the  property  invest- 
ment account,  which,  although  not  at  all  ac- 
curate as  a  showing  of  the  actual  invest- 
ment, is  fairly  accurate  for  the  purpose  for 
which  I  use  it.  Its  total  is  a  little  more 
than  $19,000,000,000. 

In  the  Eastern  District  there  are  sixty- 
seven  roads  or  systems.  The  average  net 
operating  income,  for  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding the  war,  of  seventeen  of  them  ranged 
from  6  to  15  per  cent,  upon  the  investment 
account;  of  twenty-six  of  them  from  4  to 
6  per  cent. ;  of  sixteen  of  them  from  2  to  4 
per  cent,  and  of  eight  of  them  less  than  2 
per  cent. 

In  the  Southern  District  there  are  thirty- 
two  roads  or  systems.  Four  of  them  earned 
more  than  7  per  cent,  upon  the  investment 
account;  seven  of  them  earned  less  than  3 
per  cent.,  and  the  earnings  of  the  remainder 
were  between  the  two  extremes. 

In  the  Western  District  there  are  sixty- 
three  roads  or  systems.  Thirteen  of  them 
had  a  net  operating  income  of  more  than  6 
per  cent,  upon  the  investment  account; 
twenty-five  of  them  less  than  3  per  cent.; 
twenty  of  them  less  than  2  per  cent.,  with 
the  remainder  between  the  high  and  the  low 
earning  power. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  railways  are  com- 
petitive. The  average  net  operating  income 
of  the  former  for  the  period  I  have  named 
was  6.13  per  cent,  upon  its  property  invest- 
ment account,  while  for  the  latter  it  was 
1.77  per  cent.  It  requires  no  argument  or 
elaboration  to  convince  anyone  that  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western  Company  cannot  per- 
form its  duty  to  the  public  and  survive  under 
such  conditions. 

The  average  net  operating  income  of  the 


Union  Pacific  for  the  period  named  was 
6.72  per  cent,  upon  its  investment  account. 
Upon  the  Western  Pacific  it  was  2.28  per 
cent. 

For  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  it 
was  7.02  per  cent.,  while  for  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  it  was  2.64  per  cent. 

For  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  it 
was  6.16  per  cent,  and  for  the  Colorado 
Midland  it  was  .02  of  one  per  cent. 

The  Pennsylvania  Company,  with  an  in- 
vestment account  of  $236,500,000,  had  an 
average  net  operating  income  of  6.26  per 
cent. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  an  in- 
vestment account  of  $846,800,000,  had  an 
average  net  operating  income  of  5.36  per 
cent. 

The  New  York  Central,  with  an  invest- 
ment account  of  $919,500,000,  had  an 
average  net  operating  income  of  6.09  per 
cent. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
with  an  investment  account  of  $132,700,000, 
had  an  average  net  operating  income  of  7.05 
per  cent. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  an  invest- 
ment account  of  $547,800,000,  had  an  aver- 
age net  operating  income  of  4.67  per  cent. 

The  Erie,  with  an  investment  account  of 
$472,500,000,  had  an  average  net  operating 
income  of  3.56  per  cent. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  with  an 
investment  account  of  $80,700,000,  had  an 
average  net  operating  income  of  3.60  per 
cent. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton, 
with  an  investment  account  of  $55,200,000, 
had  an  average  net  operating  income  of  1.95 
per  cent. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
with  an  investment  account  of  $67,000,000, 
had  an  average  net  operating  income  of  3.19 
per  cent. 

The  Wabash,  with  an  investment  account 
of  $200,000,000,  had  an  average  net  opera- 
ting income  of  2.91  per  cent. 

The  Western  Maryland,  with  an  invest- 
ment account  of  $119,700,000,  had  an  aver- 
age net  operating  income  of  2.58  per  cent. ; 
and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  with  an  in- 
vestment account  of  $69,600,000,  had  an 
average  net  operating  income  of  2.30  per 
cent. 

The  average  of  the  entire  Eastern  district 
was  5.21  per  cent.;  the  highest  percentage 
being  14.67  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest  .02  of 
one  per  cent. 
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Group  Consolidations,  Preserving 
Competition 

For  the  problem  I  have  outlined,  there  is 
but  one  solution.  There  must  be  a  series 
of  consolidations  which  will  merge  weak 
roads  with  strong  ones,  to  the  end  that  the 
resulting  systems,  and  they  will  be  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  may  do  business  upon 
substantially  even  terms.  When  this  is  done 
the  test  of  reasonable  rates  will  be  their  eflFect 
in  producing  revenue  for  the  system  as  a 
whole,  and  a  minimum  increase  will  accom- 
plish the  purpose.  In  many  instances  no 
increase  would  be  required,  because  the  sur- 
plus of  the  favorably  situated  properties  in 
a  given  system  would  make  the  revenue  of 
the  whole  system  adequate. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
first  principle  to  be  accepted  in  the  reor- 
ganization toward  which  we  are  looking 
must  be  the  consolidation  of  our  railways 
into  eighteen  or  twenty  systems,  under  the 
initiative  and  direction  of  the  Government, 
Not  regional  systems,  for,  in  my  judgment, 
that  would  be  a  sad  mistake.  Within  proper 
bounds,  the  rivalry  of  service  is  of  the  ut- 
most value,  and  the  view  I  have  suggested 
contemplates  the  preservation  of  existing 
competition  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
practically  in  every  community. 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  details  through 
which  this  plan  can  be  put  into  operation. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  feasible 
and  can  be  worked  out  in  several  ways  with 
perfect  justice  to  all  the  interests  that  may 
be  involved.  I  am  concerned  mainly  in  the 
principle;  but  I  incline  toward  a  series  of 
Federal  incorporations  for  the  ultimate 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  several  sys- 
tems. 

A  Government  Guaranty  of  Interest 

The  second  principle  toward  which  I  have 
been  drawn,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  but 
surely,  is  a  Government  guaranty,  in  some 
form,  of  a  return  upon  the  capital  invested 
in  railways.  My  reason  for.  this  position  ig 
not  that  capital  so  invested  should  be  favored, 
but  because  we  are  now  practically  guaran- 
teeing the  return  and  are  not  securing  the. 
low  rate  of  return  which  a  direct  Govern- 
ment undertaking  should  and  would  com- 
mand. 

Taking  the  railway  properties  together, 
the  people  have,  for  years  and  years,  been 
paying  a  capital  charge*  far  in  excess  of  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest  upon  a  Govern- 
ment obligation. 


As  I  have  already  said,  the  average  net 
operating  income  of  the  Class  I  roads  for 
the  years  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  was  more 
than  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and 
this,  it  will  be  observed  does  not  include  cor- 
porate income  from  other  sources  than  opera- 
tion. This  vast  amount  was  available,  if  the 
companies  had  chosen  so  to  use  it,  for  the 
payment  of  interest  upon  current  and  funded 
indebtedness  and  dividends  upon  capital 
stock. 

In  1917  railway  bonds  aggregated  at  par 
a  little  more  than  eleven  billions  of  dollars, 
and  railway  stock  at  par,  eliminating  dupli- 
cations, a  little  more  than  six  billions  of  dol- 
lars. The  average  rate  of  interest  upon  the 
bonds  is  a  trifle  in  excess  of  4^  per  centum ; 
so  that  after  paying  interest  the  roads,  con- 
sidered together,  had  something  like  four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars 
with  which  to  make  return  in  some  form  or 
other  upon  the  six  billions  of  stock,  ^ich 
means  7  per  centum  upon  the  entire  volume 
of  railway  stocks,  reckoned  at  their  par 
value. 

If  a  Government  guaranty,  in  normal 
times,  can  command  capital  at  4  per  cent., 
and  iif  it  were  granted  that  the  railway  prop- 
erties of  the  country  equalled  in  value  their 
entire  capitalization,  the  people  would  save 
two  hundred  and  twenty  milliofis  of  dol- 
lars annually  by  making  the  return  certain 
and  taking  the  benefits  to  which  the  guaranty 
would  justly  entitle  them. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  complete  story, 
so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned.  The  rail- 
ways claim,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme G>urt  furnish  a  fair  basis  for  the  con- 
tention, that  under  the  present  law  they 
may  demand  rate^  which  will  enable  them 
to  earn  a  net  income  of  7,  8,  or  9  per  centum 
upon  the  entire  value  of  the  properties  which 
render  the  service..  If  this  rule  is  established, 
the  people,  will*  be  .paying  upon  the  proper- 
ties just  as. theyl  are, .-without -additions  or 
extensions  or  increase  in  capital  account,  a 
capital  charge  of  more  than  one  billion  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  year. 

It.  is'  my  deliberate  judgment  that  it  will 
be  far  better  for  capital  to  accept  a  low  guar- 
anteed return,  and  I  know  that  it  will  be 
infinitely,  better  for  the  people  to  giye  the 
guaranty,  for  it  cannot  by  any  possibility  in- 
crease their  burdens,  and  it  opens  to  them 
the  only  possible  path  toward  a  reductioQ 
in  the  charge  for  capital  and  a  decrease  in 
die  enormous  rates  they  are  now  paying  for 
transportation.    Furthermore,  it  is  the  only 
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method  which  assures  the  growth  in  facili- 
ties necessary  to  meet  our  rapidly  developing 
commerce. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  has 
strongly  influenced  me  in  reaching  the  con- 
clusion I  have  just  stated.  The  conflict  be- 
tween railway  promoters,  railway  managers, 
railway  security-holders,  making  up  what  is 
commonly  known  as  railway  corporations, 
and  the  public,  which  has  been  in  progress 
for  more  than  forty  years,  and  which  has 
been  carried  on  in  conventions,  elections, 
courts,  congresses,  and  legislatures,  has  been 
the  most  corrupting,  degrading  and  demor- 
alizing element  in  our  history.  It  has  been 
passionate,  relentless  and  cruel. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  at  different  times,  it  can  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  the  struggle  has  not 
resulted  in  that  degree  of  justice  which  ought 
to  prevail.  It  is  high  time  that  it  should  be 
brought  to  a  close  and  the  whole  subject  for- 
ever disposed  of  in  a  way  that  will  at  once 
secure  to  the  capital  invested  in  a  public 
business  its  just  reward,  and  protect  the 
people  against  the  unreasonable  demand  for 
speculative  profit  in  the  performance  of  a 
public  service. 

Valuation  of  Railroad  Properties  Necessary 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  I  am  advocating 
a  guaranty  of  return  upon  railway  securities 
without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  property 
upon  which  the  securities  are  based.  Neither 
the  railway  corporation  nor  the  owner  of  its 
securities  should  receive  more  than  a  fair 
return  upon  the  value  of  the  property  itself. 

Using  a  former  illustration  again,  it 
would  not  only  be  unjust,  but  absurd  for 
the  Government  to  guarantee  upon  the  same 
basis  a  return  upon  the  securities  of  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  capital- 
ized at  $46,000  per  mile,  and  the  securities 
of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad, 
capitalized  at  $77,000  per  mile. 

Any  plan  of  reorganization  or  adjust- 
ment involves  a  valuation  of  the  railway 
properties,  either  by  an  impartial  tribunal 
or  by  agreement.  The  former  is  a  long, 
tedious,  and  somewhat  uncertain  process, 
but  if  necessary  it  can  and  must  be  done. 
Personally,  I  t>elieve  that  a  body  of  fair- 
minded  men,  representing  the  Government 
and  the  railroads,  can  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  agree  upon  values,  and  thus  avoid 
the  vexation  and  delay  incident  to  courts  and 
commissions. 

Wc  have  now  wcll-nigh  complete  inven- 


tories  of  the  physical  property.  We  have  the 
market  values  of  the  securities  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  We  have,  or  can  easily  as- 
certain, the  price  at  vvhich  nearly  all  security 
holders  have  made  their  investments.  We 
have  the  earning  power  of  the  several  rail- 
roads. With  all  these  items  of  information 
I  know  that  we  can  reach  a  result  that  will 
preserve  the  interests  of  the  bona  fide  inves- 
tor, and  usher  in  an  era  of  peace  and  quiet 
such  as  we  have  never  before  enjoyed. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  I  am  proposing  a 
big  thing,  but  that  does  not  disturb  me. 
The  United  States  has  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  doing  big  things  in  a  big  way,  and  when 
our  people  make  up  their  minds  to  do  this 
particular  thing  they  will  do  it  so  quickly 
and  so  easily  that  our  present  timidity  will 
amaze  the  coming  generation. 

Roads  Should  Be  Privately  Operated 

I  go  forward  to  another  and  final  prin- 
ciple in  the  solution  of  the  railway  problem. 
I  believe  that  the  railways  should  be  operated 
by  private  corporations  rather  than  by  the 
Government.  I  emphasize  now  and  at  all 
times  the  distinction  between  Government 
ownership  and  Government  operation.  I  un- 
derstand perfectly  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment undertakes  that  the  return  upon  the 
capital  invested  shall  be  certain;  that  is, 
guarantees  the  return,  whether  by  legisla- 
tive assurance  or  by  explicit  obligation,  it 
may  be  well  termed  the  equivalent  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

The  truth  is  that  under  the  existing  law 
there  is  only  nominal  private  ownership,  for 
it  is  obvious  that  when  public  authority  de- 
termines the  revenues  which  railroads  shall 
earn,  how  they  shall  expend  the  money 
which  they  earn,  and  most  minutely  pre- 
scribes the  manner  which  the  business  of 
transportation  shall  be  conducted,  the  tech- 
nical ownership  of  the  corporation  has  none 
of  the  essential  characteristics  of  private 
property. 

I  ought  to  say  further,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding,  that  I  look 
upon  transportation  as  a  Governmental  func- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  Government  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  the  peo- 
ple with  adequate  transportation  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost,  just  as  it  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  providing  them  with  adequate 
highways,  adequate  water  supply,  adequate 
courts  of  justice,  or  adequate  police  protec- 
tion. Whether  the  Government  can  best 
perform  this  function  through  the  ownership 
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and  operation  of  railroads  or  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  private  corporations,  under 
public  control,  is  entirely  a  matter  of  sound 
judginent  and  wise  discretion. 

It  is  recognized  by  every  country  in  the 
world  that  Government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  railroads  is  a  proper  Governmental 
activitj'i  and  if  a  particular  Government 
selects  the  agency  of  a  private  corporation 
through  which  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  it 
is  solely  because  tbe  commerce  of  that  coun- 
try can  be  better  served  through  such  agency. 
Therefore  the  suggestion  that  the  guaranty 
which  I  have  proposed  is  in  many  respects 
the  equiv;i[ent  of  Government  ownership 
does  not  alarm  me;  but  again  I  challenge 
attention  to  the  clear  ditterence  between 
Government  ownership  and  Government 
operation. 


Public   Of'frtitl'jr, 


Neither  Economical  Nor 
Efficient 

the  operation  of  our  raihvays 
E  corporations  under  the  si 


I  advoca 
through  pri 
est  control  for  one  reason,  and  for  o 


only.  The  Government  cannot  operate  the 
railroads  either  economically  or  efficiently. 
It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  examine  the 
experience  of  other  countries.  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  not  reassuring,  but  if  there  be 
different  minds  about  that  I  feel  sure  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  their  Government  cannot  take  seventeen 
billions  of  railway  propertj",  rendering  a  sen,-- 
icc  which  reaches  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  land,  employing  two  millions  of  men  or 
more,  and  directly  affecting  the  fortunes  of 
many  other  millions,  and  operate  it  without 
immense  waste  and  tremendous  extrava- 
gance. 

It  costs  the  Government  more  to  do  any 
given  thing  in  a  country  like  ours,  where 
every  man  is  a  sovereign,  than  it  costs  any- 
body else  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  history 
of  every  enterprise  of  a  business  character 
conducted  by  the  Government  proves  that 
organized  society  in  its  management  of  in- 
dustrial affairs  can  neither  practise  economy 
Mor  attain  efficiency. 


SENATOR  ALBERT  B.  CUMMINS.  OF  IOWA 


IS  ENGLAND'S  FRIENDSHIP 
WORTH  WHILE? 

BY  FRANK  DILNOT 

[Among  the  able  repreaentaiives  of  international  journalism  in  this  war  period,  Mr.  Frank  Dilnot 
is  deservedly  conspicuous.  He  has  been  in  the  United  States  as  correspondent  of  the  London  Dailf 
Chronicle,  and  has  worked  constantly  to  give  England  a  (rue  appreciation  of  the  American  spirit 
and  American  effort.  He  has  been  well  supported  by  representatives  of  the  other  leading  British 
papers,  and  be  has  served  as  President  of  the  Association  of  Foreign  Correspondents  in  America 
of  the  press  of  the  Allied  countries.  Last  year,  in  our  July  number,  Mr.  P.  W.  Wilson,  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Daily  Ne%ot,  at  the  height  of  the  war  movement,  wrote  for  (his  magazine 
an  admirable  article  upon  the  essential  unity  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  Mr.  Dilnol's  con- 
tribution, at  this  time,  when  London  is  again  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July,  is  especially  welcome. — 
The  Editor.] 

IF  one  asked  any  of  the  smaller  nations  like 
Portugal,  Denmark,  or  Switzerland 
whether  they  put  a  value  on  Britain's  good- 
will and  help  the  answer  would  necessarily 
be  given  in  a  different  frame  of  mind  from 
that  of  the  United  States  when  confronted 
with  the  same  question.  The  friendship  of 
the  powerful  is  always  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  weak,  and  this  applies  to  na- 
tions as  well  as  to  individuals.  But  a  differ- 
ent set  of  conditions  comes  into  view  imme- 
diately when  the  inquiry  is  put  in  its  bald 
form  before  a  country  like  America.  This 
is  a  country  which  has  within  its  continuous 
boundaries  a  population  of  well  over  a  hun- 
dred millions.  Its  wealth,  real  and  poten- 
tial, is  almost  incalculable.  The  extent  of 
its  territory,  continental  in  scope  and  variety, 
affords  self-support  not  only  in  food  but  in 
all  the  essentials  of  manufacturing  and  of 
trade.  Moreover  physical  isolation  from  the 
old  countries  gives  an  independence  of  ideals 
and  policy  both  domestic  and  foreign.  No 
necessities  within  the  border  of  the  United 
States  make  any  obvious  call  for  cooperation 
with  other  nations  and  indeed  there  is  con- 
siderable ground  for  the  argument  that,  so  ^^  frank  dilnot 
far  as  her  material  interests  are  concerned, 
this  country  is  much  better  off  if  not  too 
closely  associated  with  any  other  nation 
whatever. 

With  England,  it  is  true,  America  has  at 
least  one  unshakable  bond,  that  of  language. 
But  only  the  blindly  enthusiastic  would  deny 
that  there  are  also  many  factors  in  a  con- 
tinuing division  between  the  two  countries — 
factors  which  curiously  enough  do  not  exist 
in  the  relations  between  America  and  any 
other  country.    Notwithstanding  a  growing 


friendliness  to  Britain  amid  powerful  sec- 
tions of  the  American  people,  there  remain 
wide  areas  of  indifference  and  in  some  quar- 
ters covert  or  open  hostility.  Not  yet  elimi- 
nated is  the  memory  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence with  the  lessons  which  it  incul- 
cated, and  the  traditions  which  have  been 
perpetuated  through  the  school  books. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  all  trace  of  sus- 
picious feeling  towards  Britain  has  been 
wiped  away.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  not. 
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One  says  this  of  course  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  suspicion  has  been  much  lessened 
by  the  war.  At  the  same  time  in  this  world 
of  practical  things  it  would  be  folly  to  as- 
sume that  all  memory  of  the  past  has  disap- 
peared. The  hostility  to  Britain  that 
remains  is  continually  fanned  by  the  Irish 
here — or,  to  be  more  precise,  by  Americans 
of  Irish  descent — who  wish  to  see  Ireland 
separated  frOm  Britain.  For  good  or  evil 
they  have  a  considerable  influence  over  wide 
stretches  of  the  population.  There  is  still 
one  further  matter  which  has  to  be  taken 
into  account.  In  day-by-day  habits  of  life 
Britain  and  America  are  in  many  directions 
far  apart — a  fact  which  reacts  among  those 
who  are  already  not  free  from  the  touch  of 
dissatisfaction.  Perhaps  to  some  of  the  arm- 
chair philosophers  it  does  not  seem  ver>'  im- 
portant that  there  are  differences  in  the 
habits  and  amenities  of  ever>day  life;  in 
actuality  they  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  feeling  for  or  against  a  foreign  nation. 
The  very  fact  that  the  British  and  American 
language  is  the  same  accentuates  instead  of 
ameliorating  the  prevailing  differences. 

The  position  and  power  of  the  United 
States  and  the  mood  of  many  of  its  people 
arc  certainly  considerations  which  have  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is  to  the  interest  of  this 
countr>'  to  pursue  a  policy  of  active  friendli- 
ness and  possibly  of  cooperation  with  the 
British  P^mpire.  What  is  America  to  get 
out  of  it  in  happiness  or  material  prosperity? 
It  seems  to  me  there  would  be  striking  ad- 
vantages in  both  directions: 

( 1 )  With  all  their  differences,  some  of 
them  real,  some  of  them  artificial,  Ameri- 
cans and  Britons  arc  nearer  in  fundamentals 
and  in  temperament  than  any  other  two  na- 
tions. They  have  the  same  basis  in  law, 
morals,  social  ideals,  and  forms  of  religion. 
The  general  impulse  of  the  common  people 
in  the  two  countries  is  similar  if  not  iden- 
tical. They  can  by  working  in  unison  secure 
the  strength  which  comes  from  joint  effort 
and  propagate  not  only  the  material  welfare 
of  the  two  peoples  but  also  the  standards  of 
international  behavior.  There  would  be  no 
"Imperialism"  that  mattered  if  Britain  and 
America  were  working  solidly  together. 

(2)  While  America  would  be  able  to 
avoid  what  she  would  regard  as  the  perni- 
cious influences  of  caste  and  snobber>'  from 
Britain,  she  would  inevitably  draw  to  her- 
self more  and  more  a  supply  of  the  better 
influences  from  the  old  country  and  enlarge 


her  own  life.  Educationalists,  leaders,  art^ 
ists,  reformers,  the  professors  from  the  uni- 
versities, the  religious  leaders  and  the  pro- 
tagonists in  a  dozen  spheres  of  life,  would 
look  upon  America  as  a  field  of  action  and  a 
home  second  only  to  their  native  shores.  Of 
course  much  benefit  would  flow  to  Britain 
from  the  virility  and  mental  courage  and 
new  visions  of  the  United  States.  Mean- 
while it  cannot  be  doubted  that  America 
would  find  herself  the  richer  in  many  of  the 
possessions  which  she  values  perhaps  higher 
than  any  other  nation.  The  emergency  of 
the  war  has  drawn  to  the  United  States  in- 
tellectuals and  men  of  action  on  special 
missions.  They  came  for  the  mutual  help 
of  the  Allies. 

Those  who  met  them  must  have  realized 
that  the  presence  of  such  men  had  a  stimu- 
lating value  in  a  community.  I  recall  among 
such  individuals,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Lord 
Reading,  Sir  Johnston  Forbes  Robertson, 
Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  Mr.  John  Masefield. 
There  were  dozens  of  others,  including  cap- 
tains of  industry  and  university  leaders. 
They  will  take  back  to  the  best  circles  in 
England  a  new  knowledge  of  America.  They 
left  a  message  here.  The  feeling  that  there 
were  openings  in  the  illimitable  field  of 
America  for  the  best  that  Britain  produces 
could  not  fail  to  add  to  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  life  in  the  United  States. 

(3)  There  is  no  end  of  the  talk  about 
world  trade  to  follow  the  war.  It  is  obvious 
there  must  be  no  suggestion  of  exclusive  ar- 
rangements between  the  two  great  countries 
such  as  America  and  Britain  which  would  in 
any  way  penalize  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  But  these  other  nations  would  be 
helped  and  not  injured  by  the  freest  and 
friendliest  cooperation  of  the  two  powers 
who  between  them,  by  means  of  their  manu- 
facturing facilities,  their  national  products, 
and  their  means  of  transportation,  have  the 
practical  command  of  the  world's  market. 
America  as  a  continent  has  resources  which 
will  make  her,  in  a  large  part,  the  supply 
depot  of  the  world.  Britain  has  her  market 
ramifications  in  practically  every  land,  and 
her  Dominions  scattered  across  the  oceans 
are  themselves  markets  of  vast  possibilities. 

Ever}'^vhere  the  British  flag  floats  the  Eng- 
lish language,  the  language  of  America,  is 
spoken.  Ready-made  the  English-speaking 
world  is  at  the  service  of  America  if  she  likes 
to  use  it.  Not  exhausted  by  the  war,  with 
unparalleled  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  articles 
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which  the  world  needs  for  its  sustenance, 
America  has  commercial  possibilities  hitherto 
unthought  of.  Friendly  cooperation  with 
Britain  would  quickly  materialize  those  op- 
portunities. It  will  be  of  enormous  advan- 
tage to  America  to  get  foreign  trade,  but 
it  will  also  be  an  advantage  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  which  will  be  securing  produce 
and  merchandise  urgently  needed.  America 
and  Britain  between  them  possess  the  ships. 
America  has  the  goods.  Britain  has  a  net- 
work of  commercial  stations  all  over  the 
globe.  Is  it  not  obvious,  prejudices  aside, 
that  America  would  give  herself  new  and 
swift  scope  by  friendly  work  with  the  other 
great  nation  which  speaks  her  language? 

(4)  The  League  of  Nations  as  a  preven- 
tive of  war  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Opinion 
is  divided  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  League,  al- 
though there  is  a  broad  general  agreement 
that  even  in  its  modified  form  it  will  serve 
at  least  to  retard  war  and  in  that  very  fact, 
often  enough,  to  prevent  it.  The  backbone 
of  the  League,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  is  the 
association  of  Britain  and  America.  It  is 
their  power  on  the  one  hand  and  their  an- 
tagonism to  militaristic  ideals  on  the  other 
which  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  But  while 
all  the  countries  look  to  them  as  the  shield 
of  peace  they  are  above  all  things  necessary 
to  each  other's  safety.  It  can  be  said  with 
certainty  that  no  country  in  the  future,  nor 
any  group  of  countries,  would  make  an  at- 
tack on  either  America  or  Britain  if  it  were 
known  that  their  friendly  association  would 
lead  automatically  in  time  of  danger  to  union 
for  defensive  purposes. 

Why  Wink  the  fact  that  the  influence  of 
the  United  States,  direct  or  indirect,  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  of  the  two  continents 
of  North  and  South  America?  Britain's 
dominions  are  far  flung  in  other  directions. 
Goodness  knows  the  people  of  Britain  do  not 
want  any  more  territory.  They  are,  more- 
over, strenuously  opposed  to  war.  They 
want  above  all  things  to  see  it  abolished. 
America  preeminently  among  the  nations  has 
nothing  to  gain  by  war.  The  American  peo- 
ple have,  however,  to  look  to  the  safety  of 
their  successors  in  the  generations  to  come. 
America  and  Britain  do  not  comprise  the 
whole  earth.  But  they  do  comprise  enough 
of  it  to  secure  by  mutual  effort  the  safety  of 
themselves  for  all  time,  and  not  only  the 
safety  of  themselves  but  the  safety  of  all 
other  nations. 

(5)  I  was  for  three  years  the  editor  of 


the  Daily  Citizen,  the  organ  of  the  labor 
movement  in  Britain,  and  know  the  psy- 
chology of  the  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file 
and  the  general  trend  of  impulse  in  the  labor 
movement.  During  my  two  and  a  half  years' 
residence  in  this  country  I  have  studied  with 
interest  the  labor  movement  here.  It  is 
somewhat  different  in  texture  from  that  in 
England  and  its  immediate  needs  are  not 
exactly  the  same.  The  United  States  is  a 
continent  with  immense  prosperity,  immense 
opportunities  within  its  boundaries.  Here 
there  has  not  been  experienced  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  fighting  against 
over-pressing  conditions  arising  from  a  con- 
gested and  competitive  population  in  a  coun- 
try which  lives  on  its  industrial  operations. 
But  all  the  same  there  is  a  similar  general 
tendency  and  instinct  here  among  those  who 
might  call  themselves  the  labor  movement — 
not  merely  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
workers  and  their  leaders,  but  the  forward- 
moving  humanitarian  thinkers.  There  is  a 
general  upward  striving  against  selfish  capi- 
talism, against  individual  aggrandizement  at 
the  expense  of  the  community. 

The  British  labor  movement  is  by  far  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world.  Its  policies  and 
methods  are  continually  urged  in  America 
as  providing  lessons  worthy  of  study  and 
adaptation.  As  time  goes  on  the  virility  and 
initiative  of  America  will  undoubtedly  make 
this  country  the  leader  in  what  may  be 
called  the  social  reform  program  of  the 
world.  (At  the  present  moment,  for  ex- 
ample, it  blazes  a  trail  by  its  prohibition 
measure.)  As  one  who  has  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  labor  movement  I  can 
see  the  practical  help  which  America  might 
derive  in  the  intermediate  processes  from  the 
tangled  experiences,  the  bitter  and  unceasing 
fights  and  the  achievements  of  the  labor 
movement  in  England.  In  the  future,  too, 
it  will  be  not  only  the  methods  and  imme- 
diate objectives  which  would  provide  a  me- 
dium for  mutual  consultations  and  decisions, 
but  higher  and  wider  considerations  affect- 
ing the  workers  generally  in  all  countries. 
A  hint  of  the  possibilities  is  already  forth- 
coming in  the  suggestion  at  Paris  to  include 
in  the  peace  arrangements  terms  respecting 
labor. 

It  is  these  reasons  principally  which  lead 
me  to  suggest  that  in  spite  of  superficial 
differences  a  working  friendship  with  Britain 
will  be  worth  while  to  America.  It  will  be 
valuable  to  Britain.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  the 
inclusion  that  it  will  be  a  boon  to  the  world. 
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IT  has  been  well  said  that  God  never 
makes  a  world,  but  only  starts  one  and 
depends  on  man  to  finish  it  up.  In  this  work 
of  co-creation — of  conscious  partnership 
with  the  Universe — the  men  of  the  Western 
deserts  led  the  way.  The  American  reclama- 
tion movement  was  their  vehicle,  and  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service  is  the 
organized  instrumentality  with  which  they 
are  converting  nature's  raw  materials  into 
the  finished  product  of  civilization. 

It  happened  that  the  Review  of  Reviews 
was  the  first  publication  of  national  circula- 
tion and  influence  to  oflFer  them  a  platform. 
This  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centur}'^ 
ago  (October,  1893).  Since  that  date 
much  history  has  been  made,  while  infinitely 
more  is  in  the  making.  For  now  we  are  to 
reclaim  the  overflow  lands,  the  cut-over  areas 
and  the  abandoned  farms  of  the  East  and 
South,  even  as  we  redeemed  the  deserts  of 
the  West. 

We  are,  in  a  word,  to  recognize  the  un- 
fitness of  America  in  its  natural  state,  or  in 
the  state  to  which  it  has  been  brought  by 
two  or  three  centuries  of  wasteful  use,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  growing  population  and 
its  unimaginable  future,  and  then,  in  the 
high  spirit  of  co-creation,  we  are  to  make 
America  over, — patiently,  laboriously,  but 
scientifically  and  magnificently,  and  to  the 
end  that  in  all  this  land  there  shall  be  in 
time  to  come  neither  a  homeless  man  nor  a 
hungr>'  child. 

Secretary  Lane  and  the  Soldier 

We  owe  much  to  the  great  war — among 
other  things,  this  new  impulse  of  the  reclama- 
tion spirit  which  has  now  burst  the  bounds 
of  its  sectionalism  and  suddenly  become  na- 
tionalized, so  that  it  is  as  easy  to  crowd 
Faneuil  Hall  or  Cooper  Union  as  it  was  the 
big  auditoriums  of  Denver  or  Salt  Lake  or 
Los  Angeles  twent>'-five  years  ago.  The  sol- 
dier and  his  need,  the  soldier  and  the  im- 
measurable obligation  now  due  him  from  the 
Republic — it  is  he  who  is  to  lead  us  into 
this  greatest  task  of  the  reconstruction  era. 
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And  it  was  the  mind  of  Secretary  Lane  that 
first  discerned  the  need  and  the  way  to  meet 
it.  In  a  letter  that  will  be  historic,  addressed 
to  the  President  and  members  of  Congress, 
under  date  of  May  31,  1918,  the  Secretary 
said : 

Every  country  has  found  itself  face  to  face 
with  this  situation  at  the  close  of  a  great  war. 
From  Rome  under  Caesar  to  France  under  Na- 
poleon, down  even  to  our  own  Civil  War,  the 
problem  arose  as  to  what  could  be  done  with  the 
soldiers  to  be  mustered  out  of  military  service. 

He  told  how  the  veterans  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  crossed  the  AUeghanies;  how  the 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War  had  peopled  the 
public  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  said 
that  while  we  no  longer  possessed  a  great 
patrimony  of  free  public  land  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, "we  have  arid  lands  in  the  West,  cut- 
over  lands  in  the  Northwest,  Lake  States, 
and  South,  and  also  swamp  lands  in  the 
Middle  West  and  South,  which  can  be  made 
available  through  the  proper  development." 

Congress  gave  him  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  preliminary  investigations.  He 
promptly  set  in  motion  the  efficient  machin- 
ery of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, supplementing  its  officers  with  other 
eminent  engineers,  and  summoned  men  of 
social  vision  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
the  study  of  institutions  on  the  soil,  at  home 
and  abroad.  Among  others,  he  called  the 
great  American,  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  who 
began  his  public  career  by  writing  and  ad- 
ministering the  model  irrigation  laws  of 
Wyoming,  then  extended  his  influence 
throughout  the  country  through  the  Bureau 
of  Irrigation  Investigations  at  Washington, 
then  served  eight  years  in  Australia  as  chief 
of  its  reclamation  and  settlement  work,  and 
finally  became  chairman  of  the  Land  Settle- 
ment Board  in  California,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  model  colony  of  Durham,  and  b 
now  planning  larger  developments.^ 

The  great  thought   that  Dr.   Mead   has 

'See  articles  by  Secretary  Laoe  and  Dr.  Mead  in  the 
RsviEW  OP  Reviews  for  March,  1919,  pp.  369'377. 
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forced  into  the  national  consciousness  is  this: 
The  Land  must  be  ready  for  the  Man,  and 
the  Man  must  be  ready  for  the  Land.  Not 
only  must  we  irrigate  and  drain  and  pull 
stiunps,  but  we  must  level  and  fertilize,  when 
necessary.  We  are  to  build  self-sustaining 
homes,  and  the  land  must  be  absolutely  fit 
before  the  man  begins.  Then  the  man  must 
be  as  fit  as  the  land.  Some  men  are  fit  and 
require  only  the  light  of  example  to  guide 
them  into  the  highest  forms  of  agriculture, 
but  those  without  knowledge  or  experience 
must  be  educated.  This  is  possible  with 
men  possessing  the  taste  and  adaptability  for 
country  life,  and  only  such  men  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Achievements — and  Alistakes 

The  national  irrigation  act  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  seventeen  years.  During  that 
time  the  Reclamation  Service,  alike  under 
its  first  Director,  Frederick  H.  Newell,  and 
his  successor,  Arthur  P.  Davis,  has  made  a 
record  for  integrity  and  efficiency  unmatched 
by  any  other  department  of  the  Government, 
a  record  of  which  its  friends  are  intensely 
proud.  With  the  rather  beggarly  sum  of 
$118,000,000  derived  from  public  land  sales, 
it  has  turned  rivers  out  of  their  courses — one 
which  formerly  sent  its  surplus  to  the  Arctic 
now  flows  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico! — built 
mighty  dams,  including  the  two  highest  in 
the  world,  reclaimed  2,000,000  acres  of 
land,  created  40,000  homes,  induced  great 
railroad  extensions,  and  established  all  the 
institutions  of  civilization  in  the  desert  wil- 
derness. 

Has  it  paid?  To  take  one  example:  The 
development  in  Salt  River  Valley,  Arizona, 
including  the  monumental  Roosevelt  Dam, 
cost  about  $11,000,000,  and  last  year's  crops 
exceeded  $18,000,000.  But  figures  are  cold. 
To  understand  how  it  has  paid  one  should 
see  the  homes  of  Salt  River  Valley  and  listen 
to  the  laughter  of  its  children.  It's  a 
paradise ! 

Mistakes  in  the  law?  Yes,  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  stop  with  bringing  the  water  to  the 
land,  leaving  the  untried  settler  to  deal  with 
savage  Nature  and  grope  in  the  darkness  of 
inexperience.  Hence,  the  complete  prepared- 
ness, which  is  the  essence  of  the  new  policy. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  give  the  Government 
no  power  of  selection,  but  to  permit  anybody 
to  take  land  regardless  of  qualifications  or 
working  capital. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  erect  no  safeguard 


against  speculation  in  favor  of  the  indus- 
trious and  ambitious  family  wishing  to  make 
a  home  in  good  faith. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  compel  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  in  certain  localities  as  the 
result  of  the  effort  to  satisfy  everybody's  en- 
thusiasm "for  the  Old  Flag  and  an  Appro- 
priation," instead  of  permitting  the  merit  of 
the  project  to  dominate  all  other  considera- 
tions. 

These  mistakes  have  been  rectified  in  the 
new  and  infinitely  greater  policy  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress. 

The  Leadership    of  Mondell 

The  Soldier  Settlement  bill,  introduced  by 
Senator  Myers,  of  Montana,  and  Represen- 
tative Taylor,  of  Colorado,  failed  to  come  to 
a  vote  in  the  last  Congress.  It  had  loyal 
friends,  but  the  Democratic  leaders  were  not 
united  in  its  support. 

The  situation  is  precisely  reversed  in  the 
new  Republican  Congress.  Mr.  Mondell, 
of  Wyoming,  leader  of  the  House,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  friends  of  the  reclamation  cause, 
and  the  great  dams  which  control  the  flow 
of  Western  streams  are  largely  monuments 
to  his  statesmanship.  On  coming  to  the 
leadership  he  addressed  himself  with  energy 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  work  of  perfecting 
what  is  admittedly  the  greatest  constructive 
measure  this  country  has  ever  undertaken. 

He  raised  the  proposed  appropriation  from 
$100,000,000  to  $500,000,000,  but  only  a 
fourth  of  this  sum  will  be  required  for  the  first 
fiscal  year.  The  bill  applies  to  every  State 
having  feasible  projects,  a  condition  already 
discovered  in  about  forty  States.  And  this  is 
perhaps  a  good  place  to  remark  that  the  re- 
gion chiefly  to  be  benefited  by  this  epoch- 
making  policy  is  not  merely  the  Far  West 
nor  even  the  South.  The  entire  nation  is  to 
be  benefited,  and  States  like  those  of  New 
England,  like  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  are  to  be  shown  by  the 
wise  expenditure  of  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,- 
000  in  each  one  of  them,  how  their  rural  life 
can  be  made  sufficiently  attractive  to  hold 
their  young  men  and  women  with  hooks  of 
steel,  instead  of  seeing  them  emigrate  to 
newer  sections  dominated  by  more  progres- 
sive ideas.  And  they  will  discover  how  to 
provide  a  degree  of  comfort  and  contentment 
which  will  attract  and  satisfy  the  needed 
workers,  and  so  solve  the  vexed  farm-labor 
problem.  Thus  the  character  of  their  rural 
life  will  be  revolutionized   through  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  new  community  settlements. 

The  term  "community  settlements/'  by 
the  Vvay,  should  not  be  understood  as  imply- 
ing that  all  the  farmers  will  live  in  town. 
"What  we  have  in  mind,"  says  Secretary 
Lane,  "is  a  happy  compromise  between  the 
French  village  plan  and  the  isolated  Ameri- 
can farm  home."  This  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  means  of  good  roads,  the  shaping  of 
farms  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the  dis- 
tance between  homes,  and  the  creation  of 
centers  with  all  modern  advantages.  To  a 
certain  extent,  it  is  hoped  that  "the  bright 
lights"  may  be  put  into  the  country.  How- 
ever, many  returning  soldiers  express  ad- 
miration for  the  French  village  system,  and 
those  whose  lands  lie  near  the  center  may 
adopt  it  if  they  wish. 

Senator  Smoot  and   Utah  Ideas 

Senator  Smoot  is  the  champion  of  the 
measure  in  the  upper  house,  and  has  in- 
corporated in  his  version  of  the  bill  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  the  Mormon  settle- 
ments so  remarkably  successful.  He  says: 
"In  Utah  we  have  helped  men  to  help  them- 
selves, but  have  never  pauperized  them  by 
giving  them  something  for  nothing.  When 
he  found  more  immigrants  on  his  hands  than 
he  could  profitably  employ  at  the  moment, 
President  Brigham  Young  set  them  at  work 
building  needless  walls  around  Salt  Lake 
City  that  they  might  earn  their  living  and 
repay  advances  rather  than  eat  the  bread  of 
idleness." 

Hence,  Senator  Smoot  provides  that  the 
Government  shall  withhold  at  least  10  per 
cent,  of  wages  paid  soldiers  while  employed 
on  construction  so  that  they  shall  have  the 
necessary  first  installment  to  pay  on  land,  im- 
provements, live  stock  and  equipment,  and 
get  well  started  on  the  road  to  thrift  and 
property-ownership.  The  money  so  with- 
held will  be  placed  at  4  per  cent,  interest  and 
repaid  to  the  soldier  in  full  in  case  he  fails 
to  take  an  allotment  at  the  end  of  his  period 
of  employment — say,  one  to  three  years. 

Safeguard  Against  Bureaucracy 

A  most  important  provision  of  the  Mon- 
dell  bill  erects  an  adequate  safeguard  against 
the  dangers  of  Washington  bureaucracy.  A 
policy  which  should  bring  tens  of  thousands 
of  settlers  into  an  intimate  relationship  with 
public  authority  centered  at  the  national 
capital,  in  many  cases  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  their  homes,  would  be 


obviously  fraught  with  inconvenience,  if  not 
with  danger. 

The  Mondell  bill  provides  that  when  any 
State  shall  advance  25  per  cent,  as  much 
capital  as  the  general  Government  for  proj- 
ects in  that  State,  the  whole  administration 
shall  be  taken  over  by  local  authority  at  the 
point  where  subdivision  begins.  Many  States 
have  already  taken  steps  in  that  direction. 
California  has  proposed  to  duplicate,  100 
per  cent,  strong,  the  national  fund  available 
within  her  borders.  Thus  the  whole  human 
problem — the  problem  of  selecting  and  di- 
recting settlers,  including  the  organization  of 
their  social  life  and  any  cooperative  buying 
or  selling  agencies  they  may  care  to  engage 
in — will  be  under  the  leadership  of  their 
home  people. 

Objections  to  the  Policy 

A  representative  of  a  national  farmers'  or- 
ganization appeared  in  oppositiorf  at  one  of 
the  committee  hearings  on  the  ground  that 
the  polic)'  will  tend  to  reduce  high  cost  of 
living.  He  admitted  that  three-fourths  of 
the  people  favored  the  bill.  His  argument 
was  not  impressive. 

A  member  of  Congress  representing  an 
Eastern  agricultural  district  says  his  constit- 
uents are  short  of  hired  men  and  would 
like  to  have  soldiers  reserved  for  seasonal 
farm  labor.  Hence,  he  thinks  the  bill  pemi* 
cious.  The  proposition  to  show  our  soldier 
boys  the  way  to  economic  independence  docs 
not  appeal  to  him  at  all.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  bill  does  provide  for  a  certain 
amount  of  farm  labor,  but  in  connection 
with  soldier  settlements  and  with  ver>'  dif- 
ferent provision  for  housing  and  other  living 
advantages  than  those  made  by  the  average 
farmer.  "More  perniciousness,"  growls  the 
objector. 

Some  people  object  to  $500,000,000  "to 
provide  employment  and  rural  homes  for 
those  who  served  with  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,"  including  the 
charming  nurses  and  yeomanettes.  Ten  days* 
cost  of  war  to  be  squandered  on  the  healing 
work  of  peace! 

Such  arc  the  objections,  but  they  arc  over- 
ruled by  overwhelming  public  sentiment. 

The  New  Hindenburg  Line  to  Be  Broken 

The  new  national  policy  will  do  more 
than  merely  to  provide  employment  and  rural 
homes  for  soldiers.  To  put  it  in  another 
way,  it  will  enable  the  soldier  to  do  another 
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great  service  for  his  country.  As  he  broke 
the  Hindenburg  line  in  France,  so  he  will 
break  the  dead  line  of  a  form  of  rural  life 
which  has  lost  its  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
our  people. 

Recent  social  surveys  have  exploded  the 
myth  about  the  superior  health  fulness,  in- 
telligence and  civic  spirit  of  American  coun- 
try life.  The  selective  draft  disclosed  the 
fact  that  there  were  more  rejections  for  phy- 
sical disability  among  country-bred  than 
among  city-bred  young  men.  Exact  figures 
concerning  diseases  most  prevalent  through- 
out the  country  show  that  the  city,  with  its 
good  sewerage,  water  supply  and  inspected 
milk,  is  actually  a  more  healthful  place  to 
live  than  the  average  countryside.  Com- 
parison of  school  facilities,  alike  in  teachers' 
length  of  service,  of  grading,  of  vocational 
and  technical  facilities,  is  all  in  favor  of 
the  city.  Even  the  organized  city  play- 
ground seems  to  yield  better  results  than 
children  get  from  the  free  run  of  the 
country. 

These  tendencies  must  be  reversed  if 
America  is  to  be  kept  sound  at  the  core. 
Rural  life  must  be  reorganized  and  lifted  to 
higher  standards.  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, had  three  times  as  much  land  under 
cultivation  a  hundred  years  ago  as  she  has 
to-day.     Her  agriculture  was  killed  by  the 


cheap  lands  of  the  West.  Those  lands  are 
no  longer  cheap,  any  more  than  they  are 
free.  They  are  worth  all  the  way  from 
$100  to  $500  an  acre,  and  some  of  them  earn 
enormous  dividends  upon  the  latter  figure, 
while  Massachusetts  lands  may  be  had  from 
$2.50  to  $15  an  acre. 

"Go  East,  young  man !" 

This  is  the  cry  of  the  future,  and  it  rests 
on  precisely  the  same  logic  as  that  which  ani- 
mated the  famous  Greeley  saying.  The  op- 
portunity of  cheap  land,  plus  the  oppor- 
tunity of  great  markets  with  multiplying 
millions  of  unsatisfied  consumers,  is  in  the 
East.  And  yet  it  is  no  opportunity  at  all 
unless  America  shall  be  made  over,  her  rich 
overflow  lands  drained,  her  cut-over  lands 
freed  of  stumps,  her  abandoned  farms  re- 
deemed, fertilized — and  irrigated! 

The  policy  embodied  in  the  Mondell  bill 
will  make  a  new  America.  It  will  send  the 
roots  of  democracy  deeper  than  they  have 
ever  struck  before.  It  will  give  a  new  in- 
centive to  personal  ambition,  and  a  keener 
edge  to  that  quality  of  individual  initiative 
which  has  made  us  what  we  are  as  a  people. 
It  will  erect  an  impregnable  barrier  against 
Bolshevism.  And  all  this  will  be  done  under 
the  kindly  leadership  of  the  Nation,  coopera- 
ting with  the  several  States,  in  paying  its 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  returning  soldiers. 
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A  Workingman's  Opinion 
BY  ALBERT  W.  BARNES 


THE  vast  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  Bolshevism  and  its  various 
phases  in  our  leading  papers  and  magazines 
leads  one  to  infer  that  serious  apprehension 
is  felt  throughout  the  country  in  regard  to 
its  growth  here  and  the  serious  effect  that 
it  may  have  upon  our  institutions. 

But  why  so  much  alarm? 

In  the  first  place,  to  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  this  utterly  un-American  move- 
ment and  to  give  it  so  much  needless  adver- 
tisement is  in  itsdf  a  serious  mistake,  and  is 
but  adding  fuel  to  the  fires  of  discontent 
which  must  necessarily  smoulder  here  and 
there  during  this  period  of  reconstruction 


with  its  attendant  evils  of  unemployment  and 
industrial  unrest. 

Still,  we  must  take  this  movement  seri- 
ously, for  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  world- 
wide upheaval.  We  must  not  for  one  mo- 
ment relax  our  vigilance,  and  must  guard 
carefully  the  sacred  institutions  under  which 
we,  as  a  countr>%  have  grown  and  prospered 
so  mightily.  At  the  same  time,  we  should 
observe  the  trend  of  the  times  and  haste  to 
make  the  necessary  reforms  which  are  so  es- 
sentially needed,  so  that  all  the  people  of  this 
republic  may  receive  a  just  share  in  the  pros- 
perity which  should  follow  the  institution  of 
new  methods  and  ideas. 
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ETHICS  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


THE  long  contribution  of  Mgr.  Henri 
Chapon,  Bishop  of  Nice,  to  Le  Corre- 
spondant  for  April  10,  entitled,  "War  and 
Peace,"  is  distinctly  a  sermon,  an  effort  to 
probe  as  deeply  as  may  be  those  impulses  of 
the  human  heart  out  of  which  strife  has 
arisen  and  still  constantly  arises. 

Beginning  with  a  powerful  recital  of  the 
German  atrocities  in  the  world  war,  he  says : 
"And  now,  with  all  this  between  us  and 
Germany,  we  must  make  peace  with  'her." 
Looking  back  from  this  supreme  turning 
point  in  history,  we  see  that  all  the  results  of 
the  eloquence  of  Christianity,  against  aggres- 
sion, injustice  and  violence,  have  been  at  most 
a  mere  palliative,  since  wars,  whether  for 
personal  glory  or  more  adequate  material 
gains,  have  never  ceased  to  arise. 

Patriotism  has  been  a  misused  word.  To 
risk  and  lose  life  "for  one's  country"  is  glo- 
rified as  purest  heroism,  whether  the  country 
itself  be  the  shameless  aggressor  or  the  inno- 
cent defender  of  its  rights  or  even  of  its  ex- 
istence. Any  trick,  even  such  vulgar  forgery 
as  Bismarck's  of  the  Ems  dispatch,  goes  un- 
punished, because  done  "for  the  fatherland." 
Only  in  failure  is  real  disgrace.  The  ter- 
rible splendor  of  the  spectacle,  the  valor, 
energy,  order  it  evolves,  the  immense  gains 
won  by  signal  victories  in  battle,  have  made 
Germany  question  whether  the  strife  itself  is 
not  a  blessing — even  a  necessity. 

Even  if  war  was  admitted  to  be  an  evil, 
it  was  classed  with  famine,  pestilence,  earth- 
quake, lightning, — almost  as  a  force  of  na- 
ture or  scourge  of  God.  That  the  vulgar 
burglar,  the  brigand  chief,  and  the  imperial 
destroyer  of  the  world's  peace,  differ  only 
in  the  magnitude  of  their  crimes,  is  a  truth' 
never  fully  brought  home  to  the  civilized 
conscience. 

But  it  is  the  motive,  not  the  mere  act  that 
defines  true  heroism:  "Though  I  give  my 
body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  love,  it  prof- 
its not."  The  all  but  fatal  losses  suffered 
in  this  last  war,  and  the  clearly  contrasted 
motives  of  Germany  and  her  foes,  make  it 
the  largest  of  object-lessons  upon  which  to 
base  a  new  moral  code  to  cover  the  whole 
question. 

The  conviction  has  grown  general  that 
destruction  and  violence  are  exactly  as  crim- 
inal and  avoidable  internationally  as  between 
individuals,  and  that  all  aggressio.i  must  be 
made  ps€mpdy  punishable,  by  a  power  as 


overwhelming  relatively  as  is  the  force  of  a 
city  exerted  against  individual  criminals.  It 
is  to  the  vital  interest  of  all  states  to  defend 
the  weakest,  so  long  as  it  is  a  peaceful  mem- 
ber, in  its  freedom,  its  normal  activities,  and 
its  natural  rights. 

But  such  a'  doctrine  carries  with  it  two 
chief  corollaries:  Each  state  must  have  a 
government  which  fairly  represents  the  whole 
people,  and  both  must  be  organized  for  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  in  short  for  peace,  and 
not  war,  as  its  proper  end  and  aim.  Auto- 
cratic, militaristic  Germany  could  never 
work  to  any  common  purpose  eventually  with 
industrial  democracies.  Mankind  must  be 
"all  slave  or  all  free."  Even  Germany  real- 
ized that  its  true  motives  and  purposes  must 
be  hypocritically  denied  and  hidden ;  but  this 
was  always  clumsily  and  unsuccessfully  done. 

The  atrocities  of  the  war,  though  unheard 
of  in  all  former  history,  are  still  minor  mat- 
ters. The  essential  horror  is  the  long-known 
— and  permitted — existence  of  a  mighty  state 
bent  on  ruthless  warfare  as  a  means  to 
world-tyranny;  a  state  in  which  absolutely 
every  ounce  of  energy  was  "militarized."  We 
need  not  ask  who  began  or  willed  war.  To 
a  Germany,  war  was  a  necessity  of  its  nature, 
was  indeed  "refreshing  and  joyous."  To 
have  observed  any  restrictions  of  humanity 
would  have  been  a  confession  that  war  is  an 
evil.  To  punish  the  Kaiser  and  even  his 
leading  agents,  for  overstepping  the  proper 
limits  of  war,  would  be  utterly  inadequate. 
An  organization  for  the  destruction  of  the 
lives,  property  or  freedom  of  peace-loving 
neighbors  is  in  itself  the  crime  of  crimes. 

The  dream  of  William  was  that  of  Alex- 
ander, of  Augustus,  of  Napoleon,  to  unify 
mankind  under  his  own  resistless  superstate, 
which  again  should  be  under  his  personal 
control.  The  World-League  of  free  indus- 
trial states  is  the  antithesis  of  this  ideal.  We 
should  have  foreseen  its  necessity;  but  man 
is  ever  shortsighted. 

War  between  nations  is  in  truth  a  mere 
survival  of  the  old  legalized  "trial  by  com- 
bat" as  an  appeal  to  Heaven  for  justice. 
The  state,  which  forbids  it  to  individuals, 
should  itself  be  stopped  from  recourse  to  it. 
The  one  vital  question  is :  Do  we  believe  in 
international  justice?  If  so,  we  must  cre- 
ate the  means  to  enforce  it.  The  body  of 
delegates  in  Paris,  or  any  single  body  of  men, 
is  utterly  inadequate  to  that  immense  task. 
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and  commonplace.  It  is,  none  the  less,  the 
greatest  single '  contribution  of  America  to 
the  science  of  government. 

France  Adopts  the  Idea 

From  America  the  idea  passed  to  France. 
When,  in  1779,  Franklin  displayed  in  Paris 
the  new  constitution  of  his  native  State,  and 
in  1780  John  Adams  carried  thither  the  re- 
cently adopted  Massachusetts  instrument, 
Frenchmen  instantly  recognized  and  ap- 
plauded doctrines  with  which  their  own 
heads  were  filled.  Fresh  interest  was 
aroused  when,  in  1783,  Franklin  brought  out 
a  French  edition  of  all  the  American  funda- 
mental laws;  and  the  constitution  drawn  up 
at  Philadelphia  in  1787  was  discussed  with 
hardly  less  spirit  in  the  salons  and  clubs  of 
Paris  than  in  the  coffee-houses  of  New  York 
and  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Virginia 
planters. 

Two  years  later  the  cahiers  of  the  middle 
classes  demanded  a  written  constitution  for 
the  kingdom,  and  in  the  famous  Tennis 
Court  oath  of  1789  the  people's  represen- 
tatives swore  never  to  disband  until  this  end 
should  have  been  attained.  The  plan  was 
carried  out,  and  in  1791  France  received  her 
first  written  constitution.  Thereafter,  in 
spite  of  swift  changes  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  widely  varying  conceptions  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  the  principle  of  a 
fundamental  written  law  lay  at  the  root  of 
all  French  political  regimes.  The  idea  be- 
came Axed,  indeed,  that  a  true  constitution 
must  be  a  written  one.  A  constitution  has 
no  existence,  said  Thomas  Paine,  so  long  as 
it  cannot  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  De 
Tocqueville,  writing  forty  years  later,  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  of  England's  intermingled 
law  and  custom  by  declaring  that  that  coun- 
try had  no  constitution  at  all. 

Napoleon  s  So-Called  Constitutions 

It  lay  within  the  plans  of  Revolutionary 
France  to  extend  constitutional  government 
far  and  wide  beyond  her  own  borders,  and 
in  1795  a  beginning  was  made  in  Holland, 
now  recognized  as  the  Batavian  republic 
It  fell,  however,  to  Napoleon  to  carry  out  the 
plan;  and  his  era  became  prolific  of  written 
constitutions.  Beginning  with  the  Cisalpine 
republic  in  1797,  the  conqueror  spread  his 
paper  plans  of  government  over  all  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  over  much  of  Germany.  These 
constitutions  were  hardly  more  than  conveni- 
ent disguises  of  despotism;  but  they  at  least 
served  to  familiarize  all  western  and  central 


Europe  with  the  idea  of  government  limited 
by  solemnly  proclaimed  rules  and  principles. 
By  1815  it  was  generally  recognized  on  the 
continent  that  any  political  system  that  made 
pretension  to  liberal  inclinations  must  be 
based  on  a  written  constitution.  Hence  the 
Bourbon  Louis  XVIII,  returning  to  Paris, 
hastened  to  promulgate  the  "constitutional 
charter"  which,  with  some  modification  in 
1830,  remained  the  fundamental  law  of 
France  until  1848.  Hence,  too,  William  I, 
King  of  the  United  Netherlands,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  similarly  fulfilled  an  earlier 
promise  to  his  people.  Hence,  also,  the 
princes  of  the  lesser  German  states  began,  as 
early  as  1816,  to  put  their  several  realms 
upon  a  constitutional  basis. 

Charters  Granted  by  Rulers 

Constitutions  may  be  the  product  of 
gradual  evolution,  as  is  the  English.  They 
may  be  deliberately  created  by  the  people  of 
newly  established  states,  as  was  our  own. 
They  may  spring  directly  from  revolution, 
as  did  the  French  constitution  of  1791,  the 
Chinese  of  1912,  or  the  Russian  of  1918. 
Or,  finally,  they  may  be  granted  by  ruling 
princes  by  virtue  of  their  sovereign  author- 
ity. Most  European  constitutions  dating 
from  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  fall  into  the  last-mentioned  category. 
They  were  made  by  the  prince  or  under  his 
direction;  they  were  promulgated  and  en- 
forced in  his  name;  they  could  be  revoked 
or  amended  by  him ;  they  were  concessions 
to  the  democratic  principle  which  left  the 
prince  legally  no  less  autocratic  than  before. 
In  some  of  the  German  states  the  theory 
was  developed  that  the  constitution  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  agreement  between  the 
prince  and  the  assembly  of  estates.  But  even 
where  this  contractual  basis  was  fully  recog- 
nized, popular  control  over  the  fundamental 
law  was,  in  practice,  at  a  minimum. 

Organic  Laws  Based  on  Popular  Vote 

Constitution-framing,  however,  went  on 
apace,  and  now  and  again  appeared  an  or- 
ganic law  which  could  be  regarded  as  a 
genuine  popular  product.  Such  was  the  Bel- 
gian constitution  of  1831,  framed  by  a  na- 
tional congress  of  two  hundred  elected  dele- 
gates; the  Swiss  constitution  of  1848, 
adopted  by  the  federal  diet  and  ratified  by 
popular  vote;  and  the  constitution  of  the 
second  French  republic,  drafted  and  put  into 
effect  in  1848  by  an  assembly  chosen  for  the 
express  purpose  by  manhood  suffrage.     The 
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imperialism,  militarism,  or  desire  for  annex- 
ation as  such,  in  Italy  at  all.  While  Bissolati, 
among  living  statesmen,  Cavour,  Mazzini, 
Garibaldi,  among  the  dead,  are  counted 
among  the  "Moderates,"  even  the  opposing 
majority  stand  on  such  grounds,  we  are  told, 
as  these: 

(1)  Italy's  extreme  claims  still  leave  to 
Greater  Serbia  five-sixths  of  the  Dalmatian 
coast. 

(2)  It  would  allow  the  Slavs  at  least  nine 
ports,  among  them  Buccari,  Seyna,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  first  rank. 

(3)  This  is  a  question  of  life  and  death 
for  the  Italian  coast-dwellers,  but  Slavs  have 
nothing  to  fear  under  Italian  rule  (!) 

(4)  Italy,  for  naval  strategic  reasons, 
must  control  both  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  hav- 


ing on  her  own  side  no  strong  natural  for- 
tress between  Venice  and  Brindisi. 

(5)  The  persistent  hostility  of  the  Slavs, 
their  threats  to  seize  Trieste,  Gorizia,  even 
Udine,  compel  military  and  naval  measures 
to  "assure"  all  the  results  of  the  war. 

•  The  essayist  even  reveals,  despite  himself, 
prejudices,  or  fears,  hardly  less  perturbing. 
He,  too,  believes  the  Croats  still  hate  all 
Italians — and  even,  no  less  bitterly,  their 
preponderant  Serbian  kinsfolk.  He,  too, 
draws  sharply  at  the  Rhine  and  the  Adriatic 
the  frontiers  of  "Western  Europe" — thus  ac- 
cepting the  most  dangerous  theory  that  all 
"Mitteleuropa,"  with  Russia,  and  much 
more  behind  it,  is  a  possible  unified  oppo- 
nent to  the  great  Western  block  of  states 
that,  with  our  aid,  won  the  war. 


A  FRENCH  PLEA  FOR  A  POLISH 

DANZIG 


IN  the  Revue  de  Paris  of  May  15  Admiral 
Degouy  writes  with  full  knowledge, 
strong  convictions,  and  true  sailor's  frank- 
ness, on  "The  Question  of  Danzig."  His 
present  article  is  really  but  one  of  a  series. 
It  throws  a  clear  light  in  two  directions  on 
the  imperial  advantages  of  Danzig  as  a  naval 
and  mercantile  center  and  on  the  total  diver- 
sity of  view  between  the  French  "defensive" 
policy  and  the  Wilsonian  plans.  Indeed 
there  is  no  disguise  as  to  this  cleft.  "One 
sees,  yet  again,  that  the  Americans  do  not  dis- 
tinguish bet\veen  Prussia  and  Germany  at 
all."  To  us,  again,  are  credited :  "a  sort  of 
confidence  in  German  good  faith,  and  il- 
lusions as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  apart  from  the  land  and  sea  forces 
which  would  be  indispensable  to  it."  The 
"amazing  blindness"  of  the  "English  states- 
men and  navy"  sets  them  in  the  same  pillory. 
On  the  contrary, 

such  cannot  be  the  view  of  Europeans,  particu- 
larly of  the  French,  who  are  endowed  with  some 
foresight,  and  who  consent  to  pay  attention  to  the 
lessons  of  a  past  which  they  have  attentively 
studied ! 

By  exclusion,  we  are  mere  savages,  un- 
taught to  "look  before  and  after"  at  all. 

The  admiral  touched  at  Danzig  about  the 
year  1900,  and  had  a  remarkably  well-in- 
formed French  guide,  perhaps  a  consular 
penonage,  while  there.  The  "hinterland" 
WbA  is,  so  purely  Slavic  that  the  utter 


misnomer  "West  Prussia"  is  condemned,  m 
favor  of  the  old  Polish  name  Pomerelia. 
Even  in  the  city  the  relatively  few  (Sermans 
are  either  officials,  needlessly  multiplied  to 
serve  chiefly  as  propagandists,  or  bankrupt 
and  discredited  merchants  from  German 
cities  subsidized  there  that  they  may  crowd 
out  the  Slavic  business  men.  When,  in 
1870,  the  French  fleet  hove  in  sight,  the 
townsfolk  openly  spread  a  banquet  for  their 
welcome  guests  under  the  very  guns  of  the 
shore  batteries.  A  year  or  tvv^o  later,  when 
one  of  the  five  billions  of  francs  was  dis- 
tributed among  German  cities  to  be  spent 
for  public  works,  the  Danzigans  were  com- 
pelled to  make  similar  local  improvements, 
but  told  to  go  to  "their  French  friends"  for 
help  in  meeting  the  cost. 

Danzig  takes  pride  in  her  long  promi- 
nence in  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  the  civic 
independence  which  she  long  kept  intact, 
afterward,  under  Polish  hegemony.  From 
Prussian  aggression  she  has  acquired  a  last- 
ing hatred  only.  Even  to-day  the  very  mer- 
chants of  German  stock  and  speech  have  re- 
fused to  sign  any  protest  against  full  restora- 
tion of  the  city  to  Poland. 

^And  yet: 

Some  of  our  allies  are  exciting  themselves,  it 
seems,  over  the  thought  of  the  German  "irredent- 
ism"  which  might  be  aroused  by  so  just  and 
obvious  an  action.  The  German  is  incapable  of 
any  such  permanent  feeling,  anyway.  If  he  is 
protected  in  his  material  interests,  he  adapts  him- 
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republic  to-day  as,  like  England,  a 
an  unwritten  constitution,  for  the 
lat  the  organic  laws  adopted  in  1875 
neager  as  to  afford  only  the  barest 
of    a    constitutional    system.      All 
constitutions,  however,  are  in  their 
outlines;  all  have  to  be  rounded  out 
sage  and  statute  in  order  to  be  made 
workable;  and  there  is  no  more  reason 
inying  that  the   French  organic  laws 
a  constitution  than  for  similarly  with- 
ig  recognition  from  the  Italian  Statuto 
e  Austrian  Staatsgrundgesetze  of  1867. 
hat   is  really  most   peculiar   about   the 
-'nt  French  constitution  is  the  mode  of  its 
)tion.  The  instrument  is  the  fruit  of  revo- 
Dn — the  peaceful  but  none  the  less  real 
Dlution  which  came  with  the  collapse  of 
Second    Empire    after    the    capture    of 
ipoleon  III.  at  Sedan — and  its  maker  was 
t  National  Assembly  elected  in  the  dark 
ys  of  1871  solely  on  the  question  of  the 
intinuation  of  the  war.     By  sheer  assump- 
on  of  authority,  the  Assembly  made  itself 
iOt  only  the  de  facto   government  of   the 
:ountry   but  also   a   constituent   body;   and 
ivhen,  after  years  of  delay,  it  finally  framed 
the  organic  laws  of  1875  it  proclaimed  them 
and   put  them   into  effect  with   no   formal 
appeal  whatsoever  to  the  will  of  the  nation. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  until  then  France  had  made  con- 
sistent use  of  the  principle  of  the  plebiscite. 
Beginning    with     the     ill-fated     republican 
frame  of  government  of    1793,   all  of  her 
successive  constitutions  save  one  or  two  were 
submitted   to  a  direct  populai;  vote.     The 
constitution  of   1875  was  not  so  submitted, 
and  it  went  into  operation  as  the  work  of 
a  revolutionary,  provisional  government  body 
which  had  no  authority  to  make  a  constitu- 
tion at  all.     Its  sanction  was,  and  has  al- 
ways been,  simply  the  informally  expressed 
assent  of  the  nation. 

Conclusions  from  European  Experience 

All  of  this  goes  to  show  that  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  good  government.  By  and 
large,  Europe's  experience  in  constitution- 
making  during  the  past  hundred  years  leads, 
however,  to  certain  conclusions:  (1)  that, 
apart  from  the  wholly  exceptional  case  of 
England,  written  constitutions  are  natural 
and  necessary  aids  to  liberal  government; 
(2)  that  the  trend  is  away  from  the  consti- 
tution that  is  merely  granted  and  toward 
the  organic  law  which  springs  solely  or 
mainly  from  popular  initiative;  (3)  that  con- 


stitutions are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as 
in  the  nature  of  compacts  between  princes 
and  peoples;  (4)  that  systems  of  govern- 
ment are,  and  must  be,  flexible,  with  a  view 
to  progressive  readjustment  to  changing  con- 
ditions and  ideals;  (5)  that,  therefore, 
written  constitutions  should  be  capable — as, 
indeed,  most  European  constitutions  save 
the  Italian  now  are — of  easy  amendment; 
and  (6)  that  it  is  desirable  to  dissociate  con- 
stituent functions  from  ordinary  legislative 
functions,  at  least  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
is  done  in  France,  where  the  senators  and 
deputies  do  indeed  amend  the  constitution, 
but  only  when  sitting  at  Versailles  as  one 
body  under  the  name  of  a  national  assembly. 

Germany's  New  Constitution 

In  taking  up  their  task  of  political  recon- 
struction the  former  Teutonic  empires  have 
duly  recognized  these  facts.  They  have  set 
about  the  formation  of  governmental  sys- 
tems resting  on  written,  popular,  flexible 
constitutions  drawn  up  by  conventions  spe- 
cially elected  for  the  purpose. 

Thus  the  National  Assembly  which  met 
at  Weimar  on  February  6,  to  frame  an  or- 
ganic law  for  the  new  Germany,  was  a 
broadly  based  body,  whose  421  members 
were  chosen  by  direct  vote  and  secret  ballot, 
according  to  the  principle  of  proportional 
representation,  and  on  the  basis  of  one  dele- 
gate for  each  150,000  inhabitants  according 
to  the  census  of  1910.  A  special  electoral 
law  conferred  the  suffrage  upon  all  Germans, 
men  and  women,  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  twenty;  and  of  the  thirty-nine  millions 
eligible  to  take  part  in  the  elections,  mon 
than  twenty-seven  millions  did  so. 

When  the  Assembly  met  it  found  read 
to  hand  a  draft  of  a  constitution  drawn  u 
at  a  conference  of  widely-known  authoriti 
on  constitutional  law;  and  the  plan  so  coi 
mended  itself  to  the  Majority  Socialists  a 
Democrats,   who  controlled   the  AssembI 
deliberations,  that  within  two  weeks  an 
strument,  in  seven  divisions  and  109  artic 
was  ready  for  its  final  touches. 

A  federal  republic,  with  ample  guarar 
of    individual    liberties,    a    democratic 
sembly,  an  upper  chamber  limited  on  the 
of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  and  a 
executive  subject  to  recall  through  a  pc 
vote,  seemed  most  likely  to  be  the  out 
The  question  in  which  the  world  is 
interested,  namely,  whether  the  people 
possess  actual   as  well   as  nominal   c 
has  not  as  yet  been  conclusively  an.' 
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THE  WENDS:  A  SLAVIC  REMNANT 
IN  GERMANY 

ONE  of  the  interesting  paradoxes  of  the 
moment  is  the  contrast  between  the 
efforts  we  are  making  in  the  United  States  to 
obliterate  racial  and  linguistic  distinctions  in 
behalf  of  "Americanization,"  and  the  sharp- 
ening of  the  same  sort  of  distinctions  in 
Europe  under  the  influence  of  the  Wilsonian  . 
gospel  of  self-determination.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  Old  World  have  always  had  a 
dtiiicult  "melting-pot"  problem  on  their 
hands.  At  present  the  various  racial  ele- 
ments that  have  hitherto  been  struggling 
gainst  assimilation  behold  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  assert  their  individuality, 
but  also  to  gain  political  independence. 

Among  the  submerged  peoples  lately  heard 
from  in  this  connection  are  the  Wends  of 
Germany — a  small  remnant  of  a  Slavic  popu- 
lation that  once  spread  over  a  large  part  of 
the  lands  that  are  now  purely  German.  Cen- 
turies of  bloody  warfare  gradually  reduced 
them  to  a  group  of  about  150,000  people 
dwelling  in  the  district  of  Lusatia  (Lausitz), 
which  is  part  in  Saxony  and  part  in  Prussia. 
Last  January  a  WendJsh  national  committee 
undertook  to  set  up  an  independent  state, 
formed  by  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lowe 
Lusatia.  This  event  furnishes  the 
for  an  article  on  the  Wends  in  Larousse 
Mensual   (Paris),  by  Henri   Froidevaux. 

In  the  accompanying  map,  which  is  re- 
produced from  the  article  mentioned,  the 
shaded  area  shows  the  region  in  which  people 
of  Wendish  speech  are  now  in  the  majority, 
while  the  dotted  line  shows  approximately 
the  linguistic  boundary  of  the  Wends  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are 
two  Wendish  dialects,  spoken  respectively  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  so  unlike  that 
intercommunication  between  the  people  of 
the  two  regions  is  difficult ;  and  there  are  also 
two  distinct  literary  dialects  and  literatures. 

The  Wends  of  Lusatia  are  also  known  as 
Sorbs,  or  Serbs.  In  1886  they  numbered 
176,000,  and  in  1900  only  156,000.  They 
are,  says  M.  Froidevaux,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  and  penetrated  in  all  directions  by  the 
Germans,  upon  whom  they  have  been  de- 
pendent politically,  economically,  and  even 
in  the  matter  of  religion,  since  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  arc  Lutherans.  They  were 
also  subject  to  service  in  the  German  army. 
For  many  years  die  Germans  have  persisted 
in  ignorine  dtem  as  a  distinct  racial  element 


in  the  population.    Thus  the  Wendish  names 
of    towns    in    Lusatia    ( Chotebuz-Kottbus ; 
Budysin-Bautzen ;   etc.)    have  been   dropped 
from  Baedeker's  guidebooks  since  1860. 
Nevertheless,  says  M.  Froidevaux, 

in  spile  of  so  many  difficulties,  so  many  reasons 
of  all  kinds  for  their  disappearance,  the  Serbs  of 
Lusatia  have  managed  so  far  to  malniain  their 
separate  exialenee.  Their  physical  type  dis- 
tinguishes ihem  sharply  from  the  Germans  who 
surround  ihem.  "One  is  struclt  by  this  fact,"  says 
Vidal-Lablache,  "when,  on  Sundays,  in  the  streets 
and  the  churches  of  Dresden,  one  sees  these  men, 
with  (heir  Jong  cloaks  and  high  boots;  easily 
singled  out  in  the  crowd  of  Clerraans  by  their 
smaller  heads,  their  hair  of  a  dull  blond  color, 
and  often  by  an  expression  on  (heir  faces  of 
sleepy  Kentleness."  Their  language,  moreover, 
ensures  their  national  individuality.  That  it  per- 
sists is  due  to  (he  efforts  of  certain  enlightened 
patriots  who,  about  1840,  awoke  the  popular  con- 
sciousness, founded  a  society  at  Bautzen — the 
"Masica  Serbska" — for  perpetuating  the  language 
and  literature,  started  a  journal,  and  introduced 
(he  Slavic  language  inio  ihe  primary  schools. 
However,  the  situation  of  the  Serbs  of  Lusalia  hat 
remained  precarious,  not  only  in  Pruisia,  where 
the  government  showed  it  no  consideration,  but 
also  in  Saxony,  prior  to  the  end  of  the  world  war. 
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"Service  and  Sacrifice"  (Scribner's).  She 
has  written  of  him  also  as  "Valiant  for 
Truth"  in  a  moving  poem  that  praises  his 
ardency  and  fearlessness  in  defense  of  his 
ideals.  In  another  poem  entitled  "Theodore 
Roosevelt,"  she  has  given  lyrical  form  to  the 
tribute  paid  him  by  another  woman.  This  is 
in  part  as  follows : 

I  never  clasped  his  hand, 
He  never  knew  my  nanne, 
And  yet  at  his  command 
I  followed  like  a  flame. 


His  words  would  lift  the  veil 
That  blurred  my  tired  eyes, 
They  seemed  to  strengthen  me 
To  serve  and  sacrifice. 

And  all  the  values  lost 
When  life  was  cold  and  grim, 
Were  clear  and  true  again, 
Interpreted  by  him. 

Clad  in  an  armored  truth, 
And  by  high  purpose  shod, 
He  gave  us  back  our  youth, 
Our  country  and  our  God. 

In  a  tribute  "To  My  Brother,"  Mrs. 
Robinson  writes  of  the  sunniness  of  his 
nature,  of  the  zest  and  charm  and  sympathy 
that  continually  and  freshly  endeared  him  to 
the  members  of  his  family  circle: 

TO  MY  BROTHER 

I  loved  you  for  your  loving  ways, 
The  ways  that  many  did  not  know; 
Although  my  heart  would  beat  and  glow 
When  Nations  crowned  you  with  their  bays. 

I  loved  you  for  the  tender  hand 
That  held  my  own  so  close  and  warm, 
I   loved  you  for  the  winning  charm 
That  brought  gay  sunshine  to  the  land. 

I  loved  you  for  the  heart  that  knew 

The  need  of  every  little  child; 

I    loved   you    when    you    turned    and    smiled — 

It  was  as  though  a  fresh  wind  blew. 

I  loved  you  for  your  loving  ways, 
The  look  that  leaped  to  meet  my  eye. 
The   ever-ready   sympathy. 
The  generous  ardor  of  your  praise. 

I  loved  you  for  the  buoyant  fun 
That  made  perpetual  holiday 
For  all  who  ever  crossed  your  way, 
The  highest  or  the  humblest  one. 

I  loved  you  for  the  radiant  zest. 
The  thrill  and  glamour  that  you  gave 
To  each  glad  hour  that  we  could  save 
And  garner  from  Time's  grim  behest. 

I  loved  you  for  your  loving  ways — 
And  just  because  I  loved  them  so. 
And  now  have  lost  thenn — ^thus  I  know 
I  must  go  softly  all  my  days! 


"Great-Heart,"  a  poem  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  by  Rudyard 
Kipling,  appeared  on  February  8,  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Evening  Ledger, 

•GREAT-HEART" 

By  Rudyard  Kipling 

["The  interpreter  then  called  for  a  man-servant 
of  his,  one  Great-Heart" — Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress."] 

Concerning  brave   captains 

Our  SLv^e  hath  made  known 
For  all  men  to  honor. 
One   standeth   alone. 
Of  whom,  o'er  both  oceans. 

Both   peoples   may   say: 
"Our   realm  is  diminished 
With  Great-Heart  away." 

•  *  •  •  • 

Plain  speech  with  plain  folk. 

And  plain  words  for  false  things, 
Plain  faith   in   plain   dealing 

'Twixt  neighbors  or  kings 
He  used  and  he  followed. 

However  it  sped     .     .     . 
Oh,  our  world  is  none  more  honest 

Now    Great-Heart   is   dead. 

The   heat   of   his   spirit 

Struck  warm  through  all  lands; 
For  he  loved  such  as  showed 

'Emselves  men  of  their  hands. 
In  love,  as  in  hate. 

Paying  home  to  the  last    .     .     . 
But  our  world  is  non.  the  kinder 

Now   Great-Heart  hath  passed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  those  who  would  handle 

Make  sure  they  can  wield 
His  far-reaching  sword 

And   his  close-guarding  shield; 
For  those  who  must  journey 

Henceforward   alone 
Have   need   of  stout  convoy 

Now  Great-Heart  is  gone. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  shorter 
poems  is  by  Amelia  Josephine  Burr.  In 
"Mr.  Valiant  Passes  Over,"  one  feels  the 
illimitable  power  of  life,  not  only  here  but  in 
the  "beyond." 

MR.   VALIANT  PASSES   OVER 

(January  6,  1919) 

By  Amelia  Josephine  Burr 

When   the   Post  came  and   told  him   that  at   last 

The  pitcher  that  so  faithfully  and  long 

Had  served  his  fellow-creatures  in  their  thirst 

Was  broken  at  the  fountain,  Valiant  said: 

"I  am  going  to  my  Father's;   and,  although 

Not  easily  I  came  to  where  I  am, 

My  pains  upon  the  journey  were  well  spent. 

My  sword  I  give  to  him  who  shall  succeed 

My  pilgrim  steps  upon  the  Royal  Road; 

My  courage  and  my  skill  I  leave  to  him 

Wlio  can  attain  them — but  my  marks  and   scars 

I  carry  with  me  for  my  King  to  see 

As  witness  of  his  battles  that  I   fought." 

As  he  went  down  into  the  river,  many 

Stood  on  the  bank,  and  heard  him  say,  "O  death, 

Where  is  thy  sting?"    And  as  the  water  grew 

Deeper — "O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?" 
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So  he  passed  over,  and  the  trumpets  all 
Sounded  for  him  upon  the  other  side. 

John  Bunyan,  did  you  laugh  in  paradise 
For  joy  to-day,  to  see  your  dream  come  true? 

Edward  S.  Van  Zile's  verses  published  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun  touch  the  feel- 
ing that  most  of  us  have  that  his  ideals  must 
be  embodied  in  our  national  life. 

CLOSE  UP  THE  RANKS! 
By  Edward  S.  Van  Zile 

I 
Gently  Death  came  to  him  and  bent  to  him  asleep ; 
His  spirit  passed,  and,  lo,  his  lovers  weep, 
But  not  for  him,  for  him  the  unafraid — 
In  tears,  we  ask,  "Who'll  lead  the  great  crusade? 

II 
"Who'll  hearten  us  to  carry  on  the  war 
For  those  ideals  our  fathers  battled  for; 
To  give  our  hearts  to  one  dear  flag  alone, 
The  flag  beloved  whose  splendid  soul  has  flown  ?" 

Ill 
With  his  last  breath  he  gave  a  clarion  cry: 
"They  only  serve  who  do  not  fear  to  die; 
He  only  lives  who's  worthy  of  our  dead  I 
Beware  the  peril  of  the  seed  that's  spread. 

IV 
"By  them  who'll  reap  a  harvest  of  despair. 
By  them  whose  dreams  unstable  are  as  air; 
By  them  who  see  the  rainbow  in  the  sky, 
But  not  the  storm  that  threatens  by  and  by." 

V 
Our  leader  rests,  his  voice  forever  still. 
But  let  us  vow  to  do  our  leader's  will  I 
Close  up  the  ranks!    Our  Captain  is  not  dead! 
His  soul  shall  live,  and  by  his  soul  we're  led; 

Mr.  Charles  Hanson  Towne's  poem  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Tribune  gives  the 
last  word  of  Cecil  Rhodes — that  there  was 
still  so  much  for  him  to  do — as  typifying  the 
tirelessness  and  eagerness  of  Roosevelt.  That 
he  must  pass  on  to  some  "divine  adventure," 
the  poet  is  certain. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
By  Charles  Hanson   Toivne 

I 
On  what   divine    adventure   has  he   gone? 
Beyond  what  peaks  of  dawn 
Is  he  now  faring?     On  what  errand  blest 
Has  his  impulsive  heart  now  turned?     No  rest 
Could  be  the  portion  of  his  tireless  soul. 
He  seeks  some  frenzied  goal 
Where  he  can  labor  on  till  Time  is  not. 
And  earth  is  nothing  but  a  thing  forgot. 

II 
Pilot  and  Prophet!  as  the  years  increase 
The  sorrow  of  your  passing  will  not  cease. 
We  love  to  think  of  you  still  moving  on 
From  sun  to  blazing  sun. 
From  planet  to  far  planet,  to  some  height 
Of  dear  perfection  in  the  Infinite, 
Where  with  the  wise  Immortals  you  can  find 
The  Peace  you  fought  for  with  your  heart  and 

mind« 
Yet  from  that  bounie  where  you  are  journeying 
Somctiiiiet  we  think  we  hear  you  whispering, 


"I  went  away,  O  world,  so  false  and  true, 
I  went  away — with  still  so  much  to  do!" 

Samuel  Valentine  Cole,  in  his  stirring 
poem  published  in  the  Outlook,  expresses  his 
belief  that  the  life  of  Roosevelt  is  a  splendid 
heritage,  and  one  whose  power  will  grow 
with  the  years. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
(Memorial   Day,   February  9,   1919) 
By  Samuel  Valentine  Cole 
Half-mast  the  flag,  and  let  the  bell  be  tolled: 
A   tower  of   strength  he  was,   whose   presence 
drew 
The  people  around  him,  and  to-day  is  rolled 

A  wave   of  unaccustomed   sorrow   through 
The  land  he  loved;  whatever  now  be  said, 
The  latest  great  American  is  dead. 

How  quick  he  slipped  from  us — this  man  of  might, 
Heroic  courage,  life-abounding  ways! 

When  God's  great  angel  in  the  silent  night 
Brought,  though  invisible  to  others'  gaze, 

Some  whispered  message,  he  obedient  heard. 

Left  all,  and  followed  him  without  a  word. 

He  stood  for  honest  purposes:  unroll 
The  record  of  his  years,  you  seek  in  vain 

For  life's  disfigurements — ^there  lies  the  scroll, 
No  blots  upon  it,  nothing  to  explain; 

But  what  is  worthy  and  to  all  men's  sight 

As  open  as  a  landscape  to  the  light. 

•  •••••• 

So  lived  this  man,  and  died,  and  lives  again — 
A  white  dynamic  memory  in  the  land. 

Oh,  what  a  heritage,  my  countrymen ! 
He'll  plead  forever  now,  with  voice  and  hand, 

Our  righteous  causes,  and  his  power  will  grow. 

Cease  tolling,  bell,  and  let  the  bugles  blow! 

The  last  words  spoken  by  Roosevelt — 
"Put  out  the  light" — gave  Edith  Daley  in- 
spiration for  a  beautiful  poem  that  appeared 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

By  Edith  Daley 

"Put  out  the  light!"     Altho  the  stars  were  dim, 

What  need  of  feeble  flickering  lamps  to  him 

In  that  high-altared  hour?     The  touch  of  sleep 

Had  brought  remembrance  of  his  tryst  to  keep — 

A  morning  tryst — with  God's  gray  messenger. 

No   sound — no  cry — no   hesitating  stir; 

His  fearless  soul  long  since  had  knelt  and  kissed 

A  waiting  Cross;  had  borne  it  through  life's  mist 

From  dn  unlighted  lone  Gethsemane 

To  the  Christ-hallowed  crest  of  Calvary. 

"Put  out  the  light!"     Men  smile  through  falling 

tears. 
Remembering  the  courage  of  his  years 
That  stood,  each  one,  for  God,  humanity 
And   covenanted   world-wide   Liberty! 
The  Nation  mourns.    Laurel  the  chancel-rail ; 
Muflle  the  drums.     Columbia's  banners  trail 
Their  grieving  folds;  but  memories  of  him  flame 
And  light  the  deathless  glory  of  his  name. 

"Put  out  the  light!"     He  needs  it  not  who  won 
A  place  of  permanence  within  the  sun ! 
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RUSSIA  TO-DAY 


THERE  is  a  group  of  three  articles  on 
various  aspects  of  the  Russian  problem 
in  the  May  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view.  Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff  says  that  the 
tragic  crisis  through  which  Russia  is  passing 
is  due  to  a  fundamental  conflict  between 
East  and  West.  Russians  are  divided,  not 
so  much  by  party  creeds  or  by  class  hatreds, 
as  by  cultural  differences;  the  great  mass  of 
the  nation  is  still  on  the  track  of  the  East, 
while  the  educated  few  have  gone  far  West, 
so  far,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  most  extreme 
among  them  have,  as  it  were,  traveled  round 
the  world,  and  have  come  to  join  hands  with 
the  most  Eastern  set  of  their  countrymen: 

In  other  words,  the  great  trouble  in  Russia 
is  the  dualism  of  culture,  the  lack  of  cohesion 
between  Western  and  Eastern  traditions.  And 
it  is  certainly  not  by  abstention  from  political 
activity  that  the  evil  can  be  removed.  On  the 
contrary,  only  education  and  cooperation  in  self- 
government  can  help  to  bridge  over  the  chasm. 
The  common  work  in  the  Zemstvos  was  begin- 
ning to  take  effect  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  miseries  of  the  Bolshevik  catas- 
trophe that  it  has  broken  the  threads  which  were 
forming  themselves.  Only  a  revival  and  a  wid- 
ening of  cooperation  on  a  democratic  basis  can 
counteract  this  social  disruption. 


Mr.  R.  Crosier  Long  discusses  in  some  de- 
tail and  with  a  mass  of  illuminating  figures 
the  finance  of  Bolshevism,  a  consideration 
of  which  leaves  the  reader  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  his  concluding  paragraph: 

Looked  at  in  perspective  the  Bolshevik  financial 
and  economical  system  appears  a  vast  apparatus 
for  regulating  progressive  impoverishment.  With 
the  production  and  taxation  of  real  wealth  it  has 
nothing  to  do.  Its  efficiency,  within  the  limits 
of  its  functions,  is,  however,  considerable.  Only 
the  peasant  population,  one  must  remember,  is 
producing  anything  worth  mentioning,  and  it 
produces  little.  If  the  urban  population  were 
iedt  clothed,  and  warmed  in  proportion  to  its 
production  of  wealth,  it  would  perish  entirely  in 
three  months.  The  paper-money  system,  backed 
by  Red  Guard  requisitioning,  prevents  this;  the 
small  quantity  of  goods  produced  is  distributed 
over  the  whole  country;  and  instead  of  part  of 
the  population  dying  suddenly,  the  whole  nation 
moves  slowly  towards  extinction. 

Finally,  Mrs.  Blakey  contributes  some 
vivid  personal  experiences  of  life  in  the 
Ukraine  under  the  Bolshevist  regime.  It  Is 
a  story  of  strikes,  anarchy,  and  civil  war 
which  rendered  life  intolerable.  It  answers 
questions  that  everyone  is  asking  to-day  about 
the  practical  outcome  of  Bolshevist  rule. 


MR.   HENDERSON   ON  BRITISH  LABOR 

UNREST 


THE  industrial  unrest,  w^hich  to-day  is 
the  most  pressing  and  complex  domestic 
concern  of  the  British  Government  and  the 
nation,  is  no  phenomenon  arising  out  of  the 
war  or  the  conditions  created  by  the  war, 
says  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  in  the  April 
Contemporary,  but  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  present  industrial  system,  which  fluctu- 
ates in  intensity  and  gravity  according  to 
changing  industrial  and  political  conditions. 
It  is  the  result  of  an  ever-present  insurgent 
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spirit,  which  has  been  described  as  the  "spirit 
of  divine  discontent,"  and  which  is  in  essence 
a  moral  struggle  to  attain  to  that  complete 
development  and  fullness  of  human  life 
which  is  the  right  of  all,  but  the  actual  at- 
tainment of  few.  The  workers  in  all  lands 
are  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  their  lot. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  new  policy'  is  needed, 
and  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Henderson's  article 
is  to  indicate  in  outline  the  shape  which  the 
new  policy  should  take.      He  advocates  in 
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general  terms  the  inauguration  on  a  substan- 
tial scale  of  the  system  of  public  ownership 
and  the  extension  of  the  system  of  public 
control,  which  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
full  recognition  of  the  claim  of  the  workers 
to  an  equal  interest  in  the  management  of  the 
various  industries,  and  a  larger  measure  of 
control  over  the  working  conditions  which 
affect  them.  His  concluding  words  are  the 
most  important  in  his  article: 

Finally,  it  must  be  stated  that  whatever  reme- 
dies are  adopted  with  a  view  to  allaying  the 
causes  of  the  present  unrest,  they  will  fail  to 
effect  more  than  a  temporary  settlement  unless 
a^eal  effort  is  made  in  the  direction  of  substitut- 
ing the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole  for 
the  interests  of  individuals.  The  motive  of  pub- 
lic service  and  public  welfare  should  be  the  key- 
stone of  our  industrial  system,  but  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  so  long  as  industry  continues  to  be 
run  under  private  ownership  for  private  gain. 
The  war  has  changed  old  values  and  created  new 
standards,  and  to-day  the  worker  in  industry  re- 


fuses to  regard  himself  or  to  be  regarded  as  the 
instrument  of  his  employer.  During  the  war  he 
was  a  national  unit,  contributing  to  the  common 
effort  and  sacrifice;  and  he  desires  to  continue,  in 
peace  conditions,  the  servant  only  of  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  question  of  public  ownership  and  democratic 
control  has  become  a  principal  demand,  espe- 
cially amongst  the  miners,  railwaymen,  and  trans- 
port  workers. 

To  bring  about  industrial  peace,  we  must  begin 
at  once  to  build  a  new  industrial  structure,  not 
in  the  interest  of  capital,  but  in  the  interest  of 
the  community.  This  will  involve  tremendous 
changes,  and  the  need  to-day  is  for  a  new  indus- 
trial policy  which  will  carry  the  nation  safely 
through  the  drastic  alterations  which  the  work- 
ers are  demanding.  National  interest  demands 
increased  national  output.  This  does  not  depend 
upon  long  hours  and  unsatisfactory  conditions  of 
employment.  It  does  certainly  depend  largely 
on  securing  increased  confidence  between  all  who 
are  concerned  in  the  success  of  industry.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  the  causes  of  the  general 
unrest  should  be  examined  and  solutions  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  case  speedily  applied  if  we  are 
to  remain  a  powerful  unit  in  world  development. 


ITALY  AND  FIUME 


HAVING  regard  to  President  Wilson's 
publication  of  his  reasons  for  objecting 
to  the  cession  of  Fiume  to  Italy  the  official 
statement  of  Italy's  claims  to  this  port  laid 
before  the  Conference  in  Paris  may  be  of 
interest.  It  is  reprinted  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  International  Review  from  the 
Italian  Gazette  del  Popolo.  After  recount- 
ing the  history  of  the  resistance  of  Fiume 
against  all  attempts  to  reunite  it  with  Croatia 
the  document  proceeds: 

Fiume  completes  the  defensive  system  of  the 
neighboring  countries,  and  the  Italian  possession 
of  Fiume  also  rounds  off  that  anti-German  pro- 
gram of  the  Adriatic  system  which  ought  to 
arise  out  of  the  war.  Jtaly  alone,  as  the  only 
great  maritime  power,  can  have  the  means  of 
carrying  out  the  program  which  corresponds 
to  the  collective  interests  of  the  powers  who  have 
fought  this  war  side  by  side.  "Trieste  and 
Fiume,"  remarked  a  French  writer  in  1915,  when 
tracing  the  frontiers  of  the  future  peace,  "al- 
though in  form  Austrian  and  Hungarian  ports, 
are  above  all  German  harbors,  the  southern  points 
of  a  line  of  rule  of  which  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
are  the  corresponding  points  on  the  North  Sea." 
It  is  necessary  to  see  that,  while  one  of  these  ports, 
Trieste,  is  withdrawn  from  this  indirect  German 
rule  over  the  Adriatic,  the  other,  Fiume,  should 
not  continue  to  carry  out  this  German  function, 
while  apparently  a  Jugo-Slav  town ;  and  although 
this  German  function  would  be  in  contradiction 
to  the  wishes  and  the  intentions  of  the  new  Jugo- 
slav state,  yet  that  state  would  be  powerless  and 
unprepared  to  eliminate  old  influences  or  to  fore- 


stall those  new  ones  which,  after  the  loss  of 
Trieste,  the  Germans  would  specially  concentrate 
on  the  only  point  where  there  was  a  chance  of 
possible  penetration.  .  .  . 

We  must  consider  in  addition  the  natural  ap- 
titudes and  the  technical  means  of  a  maritime 
nation  like  the  Italians.  By  putting  its  own  port 
[of  Fiume],  and  also  Trieste,  at  the  complete  dis- 
position of  the  hinterland,  she  will  necessarily 
reconcile,  by  means  of  the  best  technical  appara- 
tus and  the  most  advantageous  economy,  her  own 
interest  with  the  interests  of  those  who  are  natu- 
rally her  clients,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  exercising  political  influence  or  initiating 
political  tutelage  contrary  to  the  common  policy-. 

After  examining  the  port  concessions 
which  Italy  is  well  disposed  to  make  in  order 
to  guarantee  the  interests  of  the  hinterland, 
the  document  continues:    . 

German  countries  (Germany  herself  no  less 
than  Austria)  as  well  as  the  Czechoslovak  state, 
the  Jugo-Slav  countries  (Slovenia  and  Croatia), 
and  Hungary,  are  bound  to  make  an  outlet  of 
Trieste  and  Fiume.  And  inevitable  rivalries, 
economic  as  well  as  political,  must  arise  between 
these  various  states.  Therefore,  it  is  obviously 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  foreign  sover- 
eignty, except  that  of  the  Italians,  to  secure  for 
these  common  outlets  to  the  sea  that  impartial 
and  dispassionate  technical  government  which  is 
an  indispensable  condition  for  the  rapid  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  those  ports,  and  of  the 
railway  and  steamship  lines  which  should  serve 
them. 

As    regards   the    special    question    of    Fiume,    it 
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must  be  stated  that  this  port  cannot  be  given  over 
to  the  needs  of  Croatia.  Croatian  commerce 
makes  up  only  six  per  cent,  of  the  total  export 
and  import  traffic  of  Fiume;  the  remaining  traffic 
belongs  to  the  other  countries  of  the  hinterland, 
and  mostly  to  Hungary^  Scarcely  13  per  cent,  of 
the  total  traffic  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Dalmatia, 
Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina  goes  through  Fiume; 
the   remainder    runs  through   the   ports   of   Lower 


Dalmatia.  .  .  .  Italy,  to  the  advantage  of  both 
ports,  and  of  the  productive  or  consuming  coun- 
tries of  the  hinterland,  will  perform  a  regulating, 
unifying,  and  helpful  function.  Were  the  states 
of  the  hinterland,  especially  Croatia  and  Jugo- 
slavia, to  attempt  to  fulfil  that  function,  they 
would  find  themselves  lacking  the  necessary 
wealth,  technical  equipment,  and  impartiality  of 
judgment. 


FAMINE  AND   REVOLUTION  IN   INDIA 


NEWS  from  India  is  scanty.  And  yet 
from  the  London  papers  we  get  an 
inkling  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in 
that  dependency  of  Great  Britain.  Last 
April  there  was  a  revolution  which  affected 
the  provinces  of  Bombay,  Bengal,  the  Punjab, 
and  the  United  Provinces.  Hundreds  of 
lives  have  been  lost  on  both  the  sides.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  Sixth  City  of  Amritsar 
was  a  scene  of  serious  troubles.  Many  Eng- 
lish banks  were  looted  by  the  revolutionists, 
.  and  the  entire  city  was  in  their  hands  for 
about  a  week.  The  northern  section  of  Cal- 
cutta was  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists 
for  two  days.  Bombay,  Ahmedahad,  La- 
hore,  Delhi,  Gurjanwala,  Allahabad,  and 
other  cities  were  tremendously  affected  by 
riots  and  strikes.  The  Hindus,  the  Mahom- 
medans,  the  Sikhs,  the  ^L'lrwaris,  and  other 
sects  and  creeds  united  in  an  organized  op- 
position to  the  British  rule  in  India. 
India's  disarmed  people  have  now  been  taken 
under  control  by  British  machine-guns,  bomb- 
ing planes,  and  armored  cars. 

Then  early  in  May  came  the  news  of  the 
invasion  of  India  by  the  Ameer  of  Afghanis- 
tan, who,  according  to  London  despatches, 
made  direct  connections  with  the  Russian 
Government  at  Moscow.  The  Afghan  ar- 
mies crossed  the  borders  and  occupied  sev- 
eral strategic  points  in  British  territories. 
It  has  been  reported  since  that  they  have  sued 
for  peace. 

All  last  year  India  was  suffering  from  one 
of  the  worst  famines  in  history.  The  world's 
preoccupancy  in  the  world  war  crowded  out 
the  news  of  the  starvation  and  death  of  mil- 
lions in  India.  Now  that  the  war  is  over 
and  death  is  assuming  a  threatening  attitude 
the  world  is  allowed  to  know  of  the  ghastly 
conditions  prevailing  in  India  to-day.  Says 
a  Paris  cable  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

England's  India  is  in  trouble  .  .  .  India  is 
hungry.  Famine  is  impending  in  many  places;  it 
is  terribly  present  in  others.     There  are  districts 


of  India  where  emaciated  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  dying  by  the  roadside  for  lack  of  food. 

This  report  simply  corroborates  the  facts 
published  in  the  Toronto  Globe  for  April  22: 

India  is  in  the  deadly  grip  of  plague  and 
famine.  ...  In  the  Central  and  Northern  prov- 
inces of  India  death  stalks  through  the  land,  tak- 
ing a  toll  that  makes  the  great  war  casualty  list 
pale  into  insignificance.  To  date  the  estimated 
number  of  dead  from  plague  and  famine  in  the 
past  year  is  over  32,000,000.  The  poor  have 
eaten  all  their  food,  and  the  physical  conditions 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  is  such  that  they  are 
too  weak  even  to  carry  their  water  jars.   .    .    . 

Some  conception  of  the  awful  death  toll  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  comparison:  If 
coffins  for  the  32,000,000  British  subjects  who  have 
died  during  the  last  year  through  plague  and 
famine  were  placed,  head  to  feet,  thev  would 
reach  a  distance  equal  to  one  and  one-third  times 
around  the  equator.  Words  fail  to  portray  the 
ghastliness  of  this  stupendous  tragedy,  and  photo- 
graphs taken  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
depict   scenes   too   gruesome   for   publication. 

The  London  Times  of  April  25  contained 
the  following  in  its  Bbmbay  despatches: 

India  having  been  swept  bare  of  foodstuffs  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  the  people  feel 
that  the  home  government  is  lukewarm  in  releas- 
ing supplies  from  outside,  and  resent  particularly 
that  the  shipping  controller  is  maintaining  high 
freights  on  fat  and  rice  from  Burma.  These 
severe  sufferings  are  super- imposed  on  the  de- 
vastating influenza   and  cholera  epidemics. 

Sir  J.  Meston,  the  Finance  Minister  to 
the  Government  of  India,  said  in  his  budget 
speech  at  Delhi  last  March: 

For  exports  of  private  merchandise  the  increase 
is  over  £9,000,000.  The  export  figures  inci- 
dentally demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  India 
was  able  to  increase  her  assistance  in  the  way  of 
supplies  to  the  allied  nations  and  their  armed 
forces.  Exports  of  cereals  rose  by  over  50  per 
cent,  to  a  total  in  1917-18  of  5,400,000  tons,  valued 
at  £36,000,000.  In  the  case  of  wheat  the  record 
figure  of  1,500,000  tons  was  reached.  In  the 
earlier  months  of  the  current  year,  India's  con- 
tribution of  foodstuffs  was  maintained  at  an  ereo 
higher  level  than  in  1917. 
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ETHICS  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


THE  long  contribution  of  Mgr.  Henri 
Chapon,  Bishop  of  Nice,  to  Le  Corre- 
spondant  for  April  10,  entitled,  "War  and 
Peace,"  is  distinctly  a  sermon,  an  effort  to 
probe  as  deeply  as  may  be  those  impulses  of 
the  human  heart  out  of  which  strife  has 
arisen  and  still  constantly  arises. 

Beginning  with  a  powerful  recital  of  the 
German  atrocities  in  the  world  war,  he  says : 
"And  now,  with  all  this  between  us  and 
Germany,  we  must  make  peace  with  'her." 
Looking  back  from  this  supreme  turning 
point  in  history,  we  see  that  all  the  results  of 
the  eloquence  of  Christianity,  against  aggres- 
sion, injustice  and  violence,  have  been  at  most 
a  mere  palliative,  since  wars,  whether  for 
personal  glory  or  more  adequate  material 
gains,  have  never  ceased  to  arise. 

Patriotism  has  been  a  misused  word.  To 
risk  and  lose  life  "for  one's  country"  is  glo- 
rified as  purest  heroism,  whether  the  country 
itself  be  the  shameless  aggressor  or  the  inno- 
cent defender  of  its  rights  or  even  of  its  ex- 
istence. Any  trick,  even  such  vulgar  forgery 
as  Bismarck's  of  the  Ems  dispatch,  goes  un- 
punished, because  done  "for  the  fatherland." 
Only  in  failure  is  real  disgrace.  The  ter- 
rible splendor  of  the  spectacle,  the  valor, 
energy,  order  it  evolves,  the  immense  gains 
won  by  signal  victories  in  battle,  have  made 
Germany  question  whether  the  strife  itself  is 
not  a  blessing — even  a  necessity. 

Even  if  war  was  admitted  to  be  an  evil, 
it  was  classed  with  famine,  pestilence,  earth- 
quake, lightning, — almost  as  a  force  of  na- 
ture or  scourge  of  God.  That  the  vulgar 
burglar,  the  brigand  chief,  and  the  imperial 
destroyer  of  the  world's  peace,  differ  only 
in  the  magnitude  of  their  crimes,  is  a  truth' 
never  fully  brought  home  to  the  civilized 
conscience. 

But  it  is  the  motive,  not  the  mere  act  that 
defines  true  heroism:  "Though  I  give  my 
body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  love,  it  prof- 
its not."  The  all  but  fatal  losses  suffered 
in  this  last  war,  and  the  clearly  contrasted 
motives  of  Germany  and  her  foes,  make  it 
the  largest  of  object-lessons  upon  which  to 
base  a  new  moral  code  to  cover  the  whole 
question. 

The  conviction  has  grown  general  that 
destruction  and  violence  are  exactly  as  crim- 
inal and  avoidable  internationally  as  between 
individuals,  and  that  all  aggressio.i  must  be 
made  promptly  punishable,  by  a  power  as 


overwhelming  relatively  as  is  the  force  of  a 
city  exerted  against  individual  criminals.  It 
is  to  the  vital  interest  of  all  states  to  defend 
the  weakest,  so  long  as  it  is  a  peaceful  mem- 
ber, in  its  freedom,  its  normal  activities,  and 
its  natural  rights. 

But  such  a  doctrine  carries  with  it  two 
chief  corollaries:  Each  state  must  have  a 
government  which  fairly  represents  the  whole 
people,  and  both  must  be  organized  for  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  in  short  for  peace,  and 
not  war,  as  its  proper  end  and  aim.  Auto- 
cratic, militaristic  Germany  could  never 
work  to  any  common  purpose  eventually  with 
industrial  democracies.  Mankind  must  be 
"all  slave  or  all  free."  Even  Germany  real- 
ized that  its  true  motives  and  purposes  must 
be  hypocritically  denied  and  hidden ;  but  this 
was  always  clumsily  and  unsuccessfully  done. 

The  atrocities  of  the  war,  though  unheard 
of  in  all  former  history,  are  still  minor  mat- 
ters. The  essential  horror  is  the  long-known 
— and  permitted — existence  of  a  mighty  state 
bent  on  ruthless  warfare  as  a  means  to 
world-tyranny;  a  state  in  which  absolutely 
every  ounce  of  energy  was  "militarized."  We 
need  not  ask  who  began  or  willed  war.  To 
a  Germany,  war  was  a  necessity  of  its  nature, 
was  indeed  "refreshing  and  joyous."  To 
have  observed  any  restrictions  of  humanity 
would  have  been  a  confession  that  war  is  an 
evil.  To  punish  the  Kaiser  and  even  his 
leading  agents,  for  overstepping  the  proper 
limits  of  war,  would  be  utterly  inadequate. 
An  organization  for  the  destruction  of  the 
lives,  property  or  freedom  of  peace-loving 
neighbors  is  in  itself  the  crime  of  crimes. 

The  dream  of  William  was  that  of  Alex- 
ander, of  Augustus,  of  Napoleon,  to  unify 
mankind  under  his  own  resistless  superstate, 
which  again  should  be  under  his  personal 
control.  The  World-League  of  free  indus- 
trial states  is  the  antithesis  of  this  ideal.  We 
should  have  foreseen  its  necessity;  but  man 
is  ever  shortsighted. 

War  between  nations  is  in  truth  a  mere 
survival  of  the  old  legalized  "trial  by  com- 
bat" as  an  appeal  to  Heaven  for  justice. 
The  state,  which  forbids  it  to  individuals, 
should  itself  be  stopped  from  recourse  to  it. 
The  one  vital  question  is :  Do  we  believe  in 
international  justice?  If  so,  we  must  cre- 
ate the  means  to  enforce  it.  The  body  of 
delegates  in  Paris,  or  any  single  body  of  men, 
is  utterly  inadequate  to  that  immense  task. 
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A  "WILSONIAN"  ITALIAN  ATTITUDE 


AN  article  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Bibliolheque  Unh/frielle  et  Revue 
Suisse,  on  "Some  Aspects  of  the  Italo-Slav 
Problem,"  is  encouraging,  as  a  typical  illus- 
tration of  the  free  forum  which  Switzerland 
is  to  oflfer,  not  only  to  the  official  meetings 
and  counsels  of  the  World-League,  but,  no 
less,  for  the  frank  and  temperate  interna- 
tional discussion,  by  philosophic  observers  and 
Students,  who  can  "look  before  and  after," 
of  these  burning  questions  of  the  hour,  out  of 
which  so  many  a  war  has  suddenly  burst 
forth. 

The  writer,  Signor  AHo  Dami,  speaking 
as  a  Wilsonist  and  an  Italian  "moderate," 
uses  the  French  language,  and  addresses  his 
international  audience,  frankly  conceding  that 
he  speaks  for  barely  a  tenth  of  his  own  peo- 
ple. He  also  indicates  that  his  views,  and 
those  who  hold  them,  are  to-day  promptly 
put  to  silence  in  any  public  gathering  of  Ital- 
ians, and  are  hardly  regarded  as  more  loyal 
than  pure  pacifism  is  with  ourselves. 

A  reference  to  Dante,  as  having  traced  the 
natural  frontier  of  Italy  "along  the  Alps 
from  the  Varo  to  the  Quarnero,"  puts  the 
problem  on  a  fitting  historical  basis.  Quar- 
nero is  the  deep  inlet  just  south  of  Trieste, 
with  the  great  naval  station  Pola  at  its  en- 
trance (on  the  northerly  point)  and  Fiume 
at  the  head  of  the  long  gulf. 

When  the  "secret"  treaty  of  London  was 
signed,  the  Austrian  Empire  was  not  even 
thought  of  as  perishable  or  divisible.  Croatia 
was  an  integral  part  of  it.  When  Trieste 
should  be  redeemed,  Fiume  was  to  be  left  as 
the  one  "casement  opening"  on  the  perilous 
Adriatic,  not  merely  for  Croatia  or  Austro- 
Hungary,  but  for  Slavic  Russia  behind  them 
no  less.  But,  as  an  offset,  Italy  was  to  have 
something  like  half  the  long  Eastern  Adriatic 
coast  stretching  theiKe  southward,  known  as 
Dalmatia,  where  the  ports  are  In  truth  al- 
ready capitalized,  utilized,  even  inhabited 
very  largely  by  Itab'ans;  but  only  Slavs  hold 
the  hinterland  (this  one  German  word  is  be- 
ing accepted  generally  as  indispensable). 

Now,  in  the  terrible  days  when  the  Aus- 
trian invasion  was  barely  stopped  with  in- 
stant and  decisive  Anglo-French  lid,  at  the 
Piave,  and  all  Lombardy  was  in  deadly  peril, 
the  Croats  arc  said  to  have  been  far  more 
lawless  and  murderous  toward  helpless  cap- 
tives than  even  the  Hungarians. 

And  yet,   with  kaleidoscopic  suddennesst 


the  Croats  are  to-day  an  integral  part  of 
greater  Serbia,  the  worst  suflerer  of  aU  dw 
Allied  peoples.  And  to-day,  too,  the  Ital- 
ians are  in  the  invidious  position  of  dainung 
from  friendly  Jugo-Slavia,  which  is,  after  all, 
Serbia,  all  they  exacted  from  frightened  Eng- 
land as  the  price  of  their  alliance — and  the 
bay  window,  Fiume,  also  I 

The  proposal  of  the  "moderate  tenth,"  oa 
the  other  hand,  is:  "We  must  have  Fiume,  a 
purely  Italian  city  from  its  origin,  but  we  do 
not  want  Dalmatia,  which  is  the  natural  out- 
let of  the  Balkan  Slavs."  The  large  minor- 
ity of  Italian  city  coast-dwellers  in  Dalmatia, 
who  would  thus  be  turned  over— with  ade- 
quate safeguards — to  the  rule  of  a  Slavic 
state,  are  estimated  at  only  25,000,  while  riiis 
same  arrangement  is  to  leave  300,000  Slavs 
(among  them  fully  a  quarter  of  all  the  Slo- 
venians) under  Italian  rule. 

Whether  Mr.  Wilson  would  accept  thii 
avowed  adherent  as  an  orthodox  dudple  a 
at  least  doubtful.  The  Italian  war-cry — for 
generations,  indeed — has  been  "Trent  and 
Trieste  must  be  redeemed."  Whether  the 
true  curve  of  the  Alpes  Maritimae,  or  dM 
natural  sphere  of  Italian  influence  politically, 
may  be  rightfully  slipped  fifty  miles  farther 
south  to  gather  in  Pola  and  Fiume,  is  a  prettjr 
question  of  physiography,  and  of  interna- 
tional justice,  which  even  Dante  may  not 
settle  by  a  resounding  rhyme.  Even  tiUb 
"moderate"  glides  quietly  dowo-coast  still 
another  hundred  milts,  calmly  gnufMng  the 
"purely  Italian"  port  of  Zara  also  I 

The  editor  "cannot  spare  space"  for  a  re* 
joinder  by  the  "Annexationists" — or  90  per 
cent,  majority  of  the  Italian  nation, — but 
is  clearly  dissatisfied  with  the  writer's  de- 
scription of  them  as  the  ignorant,  inflammable 
mob,  misled  by  the  partisans  of  Sonnino,  who 
is  declared  to  have  "learned  nothii^  aod 
forgotten  nothing"  (like  a  true  Bourbon)  in 
five  years,  or,  indeed,  since  the  cold-blooded 
diplomats  of  1815  sliced  up  Europe  on  purdy 
mathematical  lines!  What  dviliaatioa  Dat 
matia  knows,  like  its  trading  dialect,  is  cred- 
ited to  the  Venetians.  Historically,  tbe  datm 
is  sound  enough.  But  then,  the  diree  flaf- 
poles  before  San  Marco  once  uphdd  the 
three  subject-flags  of  Mon  a,  Crete  and  Q^ 
prusi  So  that  argumi  s  as  radh  as  dwt 
of  d'Annunzio,  who  i  uidi 
tion  of  Augustus'  and  1  ra  a'» 

But;  the  editor  deda        ^ 
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imperialism,  militarism,  or  desire  for  annex- 
ation as  such,  in  Italy  at  all.  While  Bissolati, 
among  living  statesmen,  Cavour,  Mazzini, 
Garibaldi,  among  the  dead,  are  counted 
among  the  "Moderates,"  even  the  opposing 
majority  stand  on  such  grounds,  we  are  told, 
as  these: 

(1)  Italy's  extreme  claims  still  leave  to 
Greater  Serbia  five-sixths  of  the  Dalmatian 
coast. 

(2)  It  would  allow  the  Slavs  at  least  nine 
ports,  among  them  Buccari,  Seyna,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  first  rank. 

(3)  This  is  a  question  of  life  and  death 
for  the  Italian  coast-dwellers,  but  Slavs  have 
nothing  to  fear  under  Italian  rule  (!) 

(4)  Italy,  for  naval  strategic  reasons, 
must  control  both  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  hav- 


ing on  her  own  side  no  strong  natural  for- 
tress between  Venice  and  Brindisi. 

(5)  The  persistent  hostility  of  the  Slavs, 
their  threats  to  seize  Trieste,  Gorizia,  even 
Udine,  compel  military  and  naval  measures 
to  "assure"  all  the  results  of  the  war. 

•  The  essayist  even  reveals,  despite  himself, 
prejudices,  or  fears,  hardly  less  perturbing. 
He,  too,  believes  the  Croats  still  hate  all 
Italians — and  even,  no  less  bitterly,  their 
preponderant  Serbian  kinsfolk.  He,  too, 
draws  sharply  at  the  Rhine  and  the  Adriatic 
the  frontiers  of  "Western  Europe" — thus  ac- 
cepting the  most  dangerous  theory  that  all 
"Mitteleuropa,"  with  Russia,  and  much 
more  behind  it,  is  a  possible  unified  oppo- 
nent to  the  great  Western  block  of  states 
that,  with  our  aid,  won  the  war. 


A  FRENCH  PLEA  FOR  A  POLISH 

DANZIG 


IN  the  Revue  de  Paris  of  May  15  Admiral 
Degouy  writes  with  full  knowledge, 
strong  convictions,  and  true  sailor's  frank- 
ness, on  "The  Question  of  Danzig."  His 
present  article  is  really  but  one  of  a  series. 
It  throws  a  clear  light  in  two  directions  on 
the  imperial  advantages  of  Danzig  as  a  naval 
and  mercantile  center  and  on  the  total  diver- 
sity of  view  between  the  French  "defensive" 
policy  and  the  Wilsonian  plans.  Indeed 
there  is  no  disguise  as  to  this  cleft.  "One 
sees,  yet  again,  that  the  Americans  do  not  dis- 
tinguish betw^een  Prussia  and  Germany  at 
all."  To  us,  again,  are  credited :  "a  sort  of 
confidence  in  German  good  faith,  and  il- 
lusions as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  apart  from  the  land  and  sea  forces 
which  would  be  indispensable  to  it."  The 
"amazing  blindness"  of  the  "English  states- 
men and  navy"  sets  them  in  the  same  pillory. 
On  the  contrary, 

such  cannot  be  the  view  of  Europeans,  particu- 
larly of  the  French,  who  are  endowed  with  some 
foresight,  and  who  consent  to  pay  attention  to  the 
lessons  of  a  past  which  they  have  attentively 
itudied  I 

By  exclusion,  we  are  mere  savages,  un- 
taught to  "look  before  and  after"  at  all. 

The  admiral  touched  at  Danzig  about  the 
year  1900,  and  had  a  remarkably  well-in- 
formed French  guide,  perhaps  a  consular 
personage,  while  there.  The  "hinterland" 
was,  and  is,  so  purely  Slavic  that  the  utter 


misnomer  "West  Prussia"  is  condemned,  m 
favor  of  the  old  Polish  name  Pomerelia. 
Even  in  the  city  the  relatively  few  (Sermans 
are  either  officials,  needlessly  multiplied  to 
serve  chiefly  as  propagandists,  or  bankrupt 
and  discredited  merchants  from  German 
cities  subsidized  there  that  they  may  crowd 
out  the  Slavic  business  men.  When,  in 
1870,  the  French  fleet  hove  in  sight,  the 
townsfolk  openly  spread  a  banquet  for  their 
welcome  guests  under  the  very  guns  of  the 
shore  batteries.  A  year  or  two  later,  when 
one  of  the  five  billions  of  francs  was  dis- 
tributed among  German  cities  to  be  spent 
for  public  works,  the  Danzigans  were  com- 
pelled to  make  similar  local  improvements, 
but  told  to  go  to  "their  French  friends"  for 
help  in  meeting  the  cost. 

Danzig  takes  pride  in  her  long  promi- 
nence in  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  the  civic 
independence  which  she  long  kept  intact, 
afterward,  under  Polish  hegemony.  From 
Prussian  aggression  she  has  acquired  a  last- 
ing hatred  only.  Even  to-day  the  very  mer- 
chants of  German  stock  and  speech  have  re- 
fused to  sign  any  protest  against  full  restora- 
tion of  the  city  to  Poland. 

<And  yet: 

Some  of  our  allies  are  exciting  themselves,  it 
seems,  over  the  thought  of  the  German  "irredent- 
ism"  which  might  be  aroused  by  so  just  and 
obvious  an  action.  The  German  is  incapable  of 
any  such  permanent  feeling,  anyway.  If  he  is 
protected  in  his  material  interests,  he  adapts  him- 
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self  with  docile  fatalism  to  any  environment. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
where  Germans,  in  blood  and  speech,  had  in  fif- 
teen years  become  so  attached  to  France  that 
they  openly  desired  the  victory  of  the  French  in 
1870. 

But  let  us  not  deal  with  abstract  prin- 
ciples and  too  sweeping  generalizations. 
There  are  certain  things  that  must  be 
brought  about. 

'Thus,  Poland  must  be  restored.  Full  and 
free  access  to  the  one  true  international 
highway,  the  salt  water,  is  a  prime  necessity 
;  to  every  strong  nation,  in  order  to  obtain  at 
first  hand  those  necessities  which  she  cannot 
herself  produce.  Poland  formerly  reached 
the  Baltic  not  merely  at  Danzig  and  the 
V^istula-dclta  generally,  but  also  farther  east 
on  a  long  coast-stretch  of  Courland,  thus 
completely  encircling  the  duchy  of  Prussia 
and  cutting  it  off  from  Pomerania  and 
Brandenburg.  So  the  much-debated  sea- 
ward "corridor"  with  Danzig  itself,  is  but  a 
partial  restoration  of  long-standing  condi- 
tions. The  proposed  union  of  Lithuania 
with  Poland  may  yet  complete  the  circle 
about  Koenigsberg  again. 

Through  the  Vistula  and  its  great 
branches,  which  are  united  by  canals  to  still 
other  rivers,  Danzig  is  the  natural  outlet 
for  a  country,  prevailingly  level  and  fertile, 
as  large  as  France.  She  should  overshadow 
easily  both  Koenigsburg  to  eastward  and 
Stettin  on  the  west,  and  hold  her  own  even 
against  Hamburg  as  a  mighty  commercial 
metropolis.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
not  only  the  excellent  inner  harbor  with 
abundant  anchorage,  but  the  immense  nat- 
ural roadstead  protected  from  all  but  the 
southerly  land-winds,  formed  by  that  great 
natural  breakwater,  the  twenty-five-miles- 
long  sandy  spit  of  Hela. 

But  the  real  problem  is  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  peaceful  international  trade.  The 
German  propaganda  continues,  with  im- 
punity, to-day,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  In  this  vcr>'  last  April,  the 
Prussian  local  authorities  arrested,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  a  number  of  Polish 
citizens  of  Danzig,  who  had  openly  advo- 
cated the  return  of  the  city  to  Poland,  al- 
ready foreshadowed  in  the  discussions  at 
Paris.  A  free  port,  nominally  protected  by 
the  Warsaw  government,  or  the  still  re- 
moter forceless  League  of  Nations,  will 
never  be  safe  from  Prussian  plots,  or  even 
from  a  Prussian  fleet  moored  at  Pillau,  two  • 
hours'  sail  from  Neufahrwasser. 


It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  us 
French,  of  us  Europeans,  that  Danzig  be  unre- 
servedly and  integrally  a  part  of  the  Polish 
state.  It  must  preserve,  also,  as  under  the  Prus- 
sian regime,  the  double  character  of  a  naval  and 
commercial  port 

Russia  may  never  regain  the  position — 
which  the  mistakes  of  the  Allies  in  1916-17 
permitted  her  to  lose — as  an  effective  eastern 
barrier  against  Prussian  plots  and  propa- 
ganda. Only  Poland  can  effectively  take  her 
place.  She  will  be,  for  a  long  time  at  best, 
too  weak  to  maintain  herself  unaided.  Only 
through  the  Baltic  can  she  be  promptly 
reached  and  supported  by  the  great  maritime 
states  of  the  League — or,  rather,  of  the 
Allies.  The  protection  of  Danzig  must  be- 
gin at  Kiel.  Though  Denmark,  economic- 
ally, will  still  be  closely  related  to  Germany, 
she  must  be  wholly  relieved  of  any  fear  of 
her  military  and  naval  forces.  South  of  the 
Kiel  Canal,  again,  a  "somewhat  enlarged" 
revival  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  is  de- 
sirable as  its  guardian,  a  sort  of  "German 
Netherlands,"  no  less  secure  against  any  re- 
newal of  Prussian  aggression*, 
^^dmiral  Degouy  deplores  the  failure  of 
the  Allies  to  accept,  and  encourage,  jusi 
after  the  Armistice  began,  the  widespread 
desire  to  create  a  large  number  of  independ- 
ent republics  throughout  Germany.  He  stiP 
advocates,  and  had  u^-ged  in  a  council  sc 
early  as  the  autumn  of  1916,  that  Prussia 
tnust  not  only  be  isolated  as  far  as  possible, 
but  forced  to  restore  to  the  other  German 
states  all  the  lands  she  has  wrested  from 
tfiem  since  1750. 

\  It  will  be  evident,  even  from  this  rapid 
outline,  that  Admiral  Degouy  holds  convic- 
tions as  to  the  continued  danger  from 
Prussia,  and  the  need  of  vigorous  interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany, 
which  have  hardly  been  given  hearing  at  all 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  His  views  of  the 
Baltic  as  the  "Mediterranean  of  the  North," 
perhaps  even  the  true  key  to  world-control, 
of  Danzig  as  incomparably  the  greatest  of  its 
ports,  and,  apparently,  the  proper  center  for 
the  adequate  naval  armament  which  the 
World-League  should  support,  are  hardly 
more  than  hinted  in  his  present  paper,  and 
will  make  his  forthcoming  treatment  of  the 
subject  one  of  very  great  interest. 

The  Admiral  does  not  hesitate  to  accuse 
"certain  allies"  of  indifference,  apathy,  and  a 
lack  of  "aggressive  mentality,"  and  their  "as- 
sociates" (i.  €,,  the  United  States)  of  an  ig- 
Qce  of  fundamental  European  fnrobleiiis. 
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THE  WENDS:  A  SLAVIC  REMNANT 
IN  GERMANY 

ONE  of  the  interesting  paradoxes  of  the 
moment  is  the  contrast  between  the 
efforts  we  are  making  in  the  United  States  to 
obliterate  racial  and  linguistic  distinctions  in 
behalf  of  "Americanization,"  and  the  sharp- 
ening of  the  same  sort  of  distinctions  in 
Europe  under  the  influence  of  the  Wilsonian  , 
gospel  of  self-determination.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  Old  World  have  always  had  a 
difficult  "melting-pot"  problem  on  their 
hands.  At  present  the  various  racial  ele- 
ments that  have  hitherto  been  struggling 
against  assimilation  behold  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  assert  their  individuality, 
but  also  to  gain  political  independence. 

Among  the  submerged  peoples  lately  heard 
from  in  this  connection  are  the  Wends  of 
Germany — a  small  remnant  of  a  Slavic  popu- 
lation that  once  spread  over  a  large  part  of 
the  lands  that  are  now  purely  German.  Cen- 
turies of  bloody  warfare  gradually  reduced 
them  to  a  group  of  about  150,000  people 
dwelling  in  the  district  of  Lusatia  (Lausicz), 
which  is  part  in  Saxony  and  part  in  Prussia. 
Last  January  a  Wendish  national  committee 
undertook  to  set  up  an  independent  state, 
formed  by  the  union  of  Upper  and  Loiver 
Lusatia.  This  event  furnishes  the  occasion 
for  an  article  on  the  Wends  in  Larousse 
Mensual    (Paris),  by  Henri   Froidevaux. 

In  the  accompanying  map,  which  is  re- 
produced from  the  article  mentioned,  the 
shaded  area  shows  the  region  in  which  people 
of  Wendish  speech  are  now  in  the  majority, 
while  the  dotted  line  shows  approximately 
the  linguistic  boundary  of  the  Wends  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are 
two  Wendish  dialects,  spoken  respectively  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  so  unlike  that 
intercommunication  between  the  people  of 
the  t^vo  regions  is  difficult ;  and  there  are  also 
two  distinct  literary  dialects  and  literatures. 

The  Wends  of  Lusatia  are  also  known  as 
Sorbs,  or  Serbs.  In  1886  they  numbered 
176,000,  and  in  1900  only  156,000.  They 
are,  says  M.  Froidevaux,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  and  penetrated  in  all  directions  by  the 
Germans,  upon  whom  they  have  been  de- 
pendent politically,  economically,  and  even 
in  the  matter  of  religion,  since  the  great  ma- 
jority of  than  are  Lutherans.  They  were 
also  subject  to  service  in  the  German  army. 
For  many  years  the  Germans  have  persisted 
in  tsnmios  dicm  as  a  distinct  racial  element 


in  the  population.  Thus  the  Wendish  names 
of  towns  in  Lusatia  ( Chotebuz-Kottbus ; 
Budysin-Bautzei! ;  etc.)    have  been   dropped 

from  Baedeker's  guidebooks  since  1860. 
Nevertheless,  says  M.  Froidevaux, 

in  spite  of  so  many  difficulties,  so  many  reason! 
of  all  kinds  for  their  disappearance,  the  Serbs  of 
Lusatia  have  managed  so  far  (o  maintain  their 
separate  exisience.  Their  physical  type  dis- 
tinguishes ihem  sharply  from  the  Germans  who 
surround  (hem.  "One  is  struck  by  this  faci,"  says 
Vidal-Lablache.  "when,  on  Sundays,  in  the  streets 
and  ihe  churches  of  Dresden,  one  sees  these  men, 
with  their  Jong  cloaks  and  high  boots;  easily 
singled  out  in  the  crowd  of  Germans  by  their 
smaller  heads,  their  hair  of  a  dull  blond  color, 
and  often  by  an  expression  on  their  faces  of 
sleepy  gentieness."  Their  language,  moreover, 
ensures  their  national  indivldualiiy.  That  it  per- 
sists is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Certain  enlightened 
patriots  who,  about  1840,  awoke  the  popular  con- 
sciousness, founded  a  society  al  Bautien — the 
"Masica  Serbska" — for  perpcluaiing  the  language 
and  literature,  started  a  journal,  and  introduced 
the  Slavic  language  into  the  primary  schools, 
r,  the  situation  of  the  Serbs  of  Lus    ' 
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NEW  FRANCO -AMERICAN  PRESS 

RELATIONS 


V  harmony  of  thought  and  opinion, 
nd  the  eradication  of  petty  national 
:cs  among  the  English-speaking  peo- 
being  rapidly  fostered  with  the  hope 
r  comity  between  all  nations;  and  it 

these  lines  that  Henri-Martin  Bar- 
iisclf  a  member  of  the  French  group 
lalists,  makes  a  plea  for  greater  unit\' 

the  French  and  American  press  in 
:le    in    Editor   and   Publisher,      The 

unlike  our  so-called  **capitalistic" 
Icvotc  journalism  to  political  ends 
han  the  commercial.  Incidentally,  in 
ry  one-tenth  the  size  of  ours,  the  form 

as  the  substance  is  diflferent.  The 
newspaper,  or  fvuiUe,  is  a  single  sheet 
to  four  pages,  and  carrying  practically 
ertising,  published  once  a  day — in 
contrast  with  our  voluminous  dailies, 
us  editions,  and  heavy  Sunday  supple- 
French  press,  published  and  edited  by 
[•Ilectuals,  practically  carried  the  day 

French  Revolution,  and  it  is  one  of 
iditions  of  French  journalism  that 
illy  every  man  in  public  office  is  the 
)r  editor  of  a  newspaper.  This  tradi- 
rings  from  the  fact  that  the  French 
tion  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
t,  instead  of  royalty,  thinkers,  writers, 
nd  orators,  who  were  journalists  by 
on  or  at  heart.     Mr.   Barzun  says: 

I,    in    no    other   country   have    newspaper 
re-  influence  upon  public  opinion,  precisely 
the   press   in   France   is   more   devoted   to 
)t»liiual    than    to    "business."      Thus,    the 
ng  wliirh  \\\  a  sense  represents  the  weak- 
Irtiuh    journalism — namely,    its    lack    of 
crcial    basis — is    at    the    same    time    what 
the  grrat  force  it  exercises  upon  the  pub- 
national   mind, 
•necau     himself,     at    the    age    of    twenty, 

l.e  Tnnail,  at  forty-five  La  Justice,  at 
Utrnrt',  and  at  seventy  VUomme  Libre.  A 
ord,  we  dare  say.  Stephen  Pichon,  now 
•ci^:n  Minister,  was  CIcmenceau's  as- 
in  the  direction  of  La  Justice,  before  bc- 
ediior  of  Le  Petit  Journal,  .  .  .  CJambetta, 
s  the-  Clemenceau  of  the  war  of  1870-71, 

and    personally   directed   La   Repuhlique, 

till  exists;   President  Poincarc  was  in  his 

tirilliant  journalist,  and  still  is  the  prcsi- 

the  most  important  professional   associa- 

tjhe  French  press. 

s,  of  course,  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
ion,  and  such  papers  as  Le  Petit  Jour- 


nal, Le  Matin,  and  Le  Petit  Parisien  have 
a  daily  circulation  of  over  a  million  copies 
each.  Other  papers  get  their  power  not  so 
much  from  circulation  as  from  the  weight  of 
their  influence. 

The  French  press  was  hard  hit  by  the  war 
and  by  the  censorship,  but  with  the  removal 
of  the  censorship  and  the  reimportation  of 
paper  from  America,  it  looks  forward  to  an 
entirely  new  era  of  prosperity,  and  it  is  en- 
tirely probable  that  it  will  be  run  more  with 
a  view  to  commercial  success,  although  not 
in  any  discord  with  the  essentially  intellectual 
note  which  dominates,  and  will  forever  domi- 
nate the  journalism  of  that  country.  The 
large  Paris  dailies  are  rapidly  forming  connec- 
tions with  prominent  papers  in  this  cftuntry, 
and  the  provincial  press  is  carrying  out  its 
pre-war  plans  for  syndication  and  common 
exploration  of  information. 

The  Havas  Agency,  which  is  connected 
with  the  Associated  press,  and  which  is  the 
oldest  and  best  organized  news  service  in 
France,  is  the  principal  medium  through 
which  American  news  is  disseminated  to 
hundreds  of  newspapers  in  France.  The 
Agence  Radio  stands  next  in  importance  and 
is  connected  with  the  United  Press,  distribut- 
ing American  news  which  it  formerly  ob- 
tained from  the  International  News  Service. 
The  latter  organization  now  supplies  the 
Petit  Journal,  one  of  the  most  important 
newspapers  in  France.  The  Agence  Fournier 
and  the  Agence  Information  are  local  com- 
panies which  handle  French  national  news. 

Formerly,  France  was  interested  chiefly  in 
European  news  and  Russia,  to  the  neglect  of 
America ;  but  the  time  has  come  when  she 
must  have  closer  press  cotmections  with  this 
country,  and  already  the  French  Press 
Bureau  has  sprung  into  being  for  the  ex- 
change of  social,  political  and  economic  news 
between  America  and  France.  Mr.  Barzun, 
reviewing  the  readjustment  of  international 
relations,  says: 

France,  henceforth,  roust  have  an  "American 
policy"  directed  toward  Washington,  while  Amer- 
ica will  have  to  have  an  "European  policy"  di- 
rected toward  Paris,  and  thus  a  tremendous  new 
field  of  activity  is  opened  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
press  and  news  services  of  the  two  countries  cor- 
respondii  to  the  powerful  bonds  of  interests 
created  *  r  of  yesterday  and  bound  to  be 

strei  "^cacc  of  to    lorrow. 
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GERMANY'S  BUSINESS  PROSPECTS 


WILL  Germany  "come  back"  commer- 
cially after  peace  is  signed  ?  What  are 
Germans  planning  to  do,  as  competitors  in  the 
world's  markets?  Will  the  new  German 
Government  seek  to  control  trade  policy?  Is 
there  danger  to  other  nations  from  the 
"dumping"  of  German  stocks  ?  These  are  a 
few  of  the  questions  asked  and  answered  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Crowther,  the  Financial  Editor 
of  System  (Chicago),  in  the  June  number  of 
that  periodical,  Mr.  Crowther  was  in  Ger- 
many during  the  month  of  March  last,  and 
visited  the  most  important  cities  and  indus- 
trial centers.  The  information  that  he 
gained  during  this  visit  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance  to  all  American  busi- 
ness men. 

According  to  Mr,  Crowther's  obser\'ation, 
labor  costs  in  Germany  are  relatively  low. 
He  believes  that  they  will  soon  be  lower  than 
in  either  Great  Britain  or  America.  The 
value  of  the  German  mark  is,  of  course. 
greatly  inflated  at  the  present  time,  but  even 
taking  this  into  account,  wages  remain  lower 
than  in  other  countries.  Industrial  Germany, 
hriwever,  is  not  functioning  at  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  its  power.  The  blockade  pre- 
vents raw  materials  from  reaching  the  facto- 
ries, and  even  if  goods  could  be  produced, 
the  railroads  could  not  transport  them,  and 
very  few  ships  would  be  available  for  export- 
ing to  foreign  countries.  Chemical  factories 
arc  still  at  work,  and  also  special  depart- 
ments of  certain  industries,  but  for  the  most 
part  German  industry  is  "shut  down,  or  is 
going  through  motions  merely  to  keep  the 
jbicet  together." 


The  railroads  need  only  rolling  stock,  and 
that  is  gradually  being  supplied.  As  to  ships, 
all  the  merchant  shipbuilding  ceased  with 
the  war,  or  hulls  were  carried  only  to  the 
point  of  launching  and  then  allowed  to  rust 
until  the  end  of  tiie  war.  At  Hamburg  Mr. 
Crowther  saw  the  great  Bismnrck,  the  lar- 
gest ship  in  the  world.  He  found  it  streaked 
with  rust,  but  needing  only  paint  and  engines 
(which  were  already  built)  to  complete  its 
equipment.  He  saw  do/.ens  of  other  hulls 
tied  up  amid  the  submarines  in  the  Blohm- 
Voss  yard.  These  could  be  made  into  car- 
rier ships  in  a  few  months'  time.  Even  with 
all  the  losses,  there  were  some  170  ocean- 
going ships  in  the  harbor,  ready  to  sail  after 
a  few  da>s'  «-ork.  About  40,000  men  were 
at  work  on  them. 

One  point,  which  Mr,  Crowther  empha- 
sizes in  his  article,  is  the  fact  that  German 
industries  do  not  have  to  change  from  a  war 
to  a  peace  basis,  for  the  country,  as  a  whole, 
never  went  on  a  war  basis,  in  the  manner  of 
England  and  France. 

Moat  of  (he  plants  i^hich  did  have  war  orJen 
directly  in  their  peace  lines  have  increased  iheil 
produclive  power,  for  instance,  the  Bern  plant 
at  Mannheim  had  5501)  men  belnre  ihe  war  and 
rose  (o  75DU  during  ihe  war,  when  (hey  made 
gteal  numbers  of  motor  lorries,  military  cars,  and 
airplane  eneines.  When  I  visited  the  plant,  which 
is  a  ihorouKhlr  modern  one,  ihev  were  working 
full  time  with  6500  men,  and  the  manager  told 
me  that  ihey  had  orders  from  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  in  addition 
to  nrivate  orders  in  Germany  sufficient  to  keep 
rears.  All  of  these 
riK  the  war.    fie  said 


although  ihey  had  by  n 


s  doubted  iheir 
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plant  area,  they  had  installed  so  much  machinery 
and  had  standardized  so  many  parts  that  they 
were  capable  of  twice  their  pre-war  production. 

This  was  the  only  instance  that  Mr. 
Crow^her  found  of  any  considerable  change 
in  manufacturing  methods.  Mr.  Crowther 
predicts  that  within  a  month  after  the  arri- 
val of  raw  materials  the  goods  will  be  com- 
ing out  of  Germany.  He  is  convinced  that 
German  manufacturers,  were  they  permitted 
to  do  so,  could  supply  the  British  home 
market  more  quickly  than  could  the  British 
themselves. 

The  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to  drive 
the  small  manufacturer  out  of  business.  Be- 
fore the  war  Essen  alone  had  9000  manufac- 
turing concerns  employing  fewer  than  ten 
men  each.  Now  there  are  only  3000  of 
these  small  concerns.  The  trend  has  been 
toward  centralization  of  capital  and  facili- 
ties, both  in  manufacturing  and  in  banking. 
What  use  will  be  made  of  these  large  plants? 
Mr.  Crowther  gives  a  hint  of  this  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

Take  first  the  big  war  concerns;  the  best  known 
of  these  is  Krupps.  We  think  of  Krupps  as  solely 
a  munition  depot,  but  it  is  far  more  than  that. 
In  peace  times  something  like  90  per  cent,  in 
weight  of  their  products  "were  for  uses  other  than 
war.  They  made  all  kinds  of  heavy  forgings,  rail- 
way material,  axles,  propeller  shafts,  springs,  steel 
castings,  and  plates;  but  outside  of  rifles  and  car- 
riages, railway  axles,  and  wheels,  they  did  no 
finished  work.  During  the  war  they  accumulated 
a  great  quantity  of  machinery  and'  now,   some- 


what against  their  inclinations,  they  are  going  in 
for  finished  work.  When  I  went  over  their  Essen 
works  they  had  about  30,000  men  making  loco- 
motives— which  is  a  new  departure ;  all  other  por- 
tions of  the  vast  plant  were  shut  down. 

Mr.  Crowther  feels  assured  of  these  facts: 

(1)  German  trade  has  no  concerted  policy  and 
does  not  want  any;  it  wants  to  run  itself  without 
outside  interference  from  the  government  and  will 
have  nothing  of  subsidies.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  the  subsidies  did  more  harm  than  good 
and  also  that  cartels  were  not  particularly  useful 
and  should  not  be  revived. 

(2)  The  notion  that  the  Germans  would  trade 
under  a  quasi-military  system  or  with  a  uniform 
policy  is  the  result  of  a  hectic  imagination.  It 
has  never  even  been  given  serious  consideration 
in  Germany  and  is  considered  only  a  fairly  in- 
teresting absurdity. 

(3)  There  are  no  German  stocks  to  "dump" 
and  not  the  slightest  intention  of  selling  in  any 
market  below  cost  although,  if  the  home  tariff  is 
high  enough,  concerns  will  dispose  of  their  sur- 
plus stocks  outside  of  Germany  at  prices  cheaper 
than  they  will  charge  the  home  trade. 

(4)  The  German  tariff  will  make  foreign  com- 
petition inside  Ciermany  nearly  impossible  except 
in  special  lines  not  made  so  well  in  Germany. 

The  Cierman  trade  of  the  future  will  not  be 
as  dramatic  as  it  has  been  pictured.  It  will  not 
be  dramatic  at  all.  But  because  her  merchants, 
bankers,  and  manufacturers  have  both  feet  square- 
ly on  the  ground  and  are  prepared  to  go  after 
profitable  business  anywhere  and  on  sane  lines, 
Germany  is  to-day,  potentially  and  after  the 
United  States,  easily  the  biggest  trade  factor  in 
the  world. 

She  is  strong  because  she  has  no  illusions  and 
knows  that  what  she  sells  in  the  world  will  have 
to  be  sold  on  price  and  merit. 


GERMANY'S    POLITICAL   RENOVATION 


HERR  HANS  BRECHT,  writing  in  a 
recent  number  of  Nord  und  Sud,  on  the 
*'New  Tasks  Before  Germany,"  character- 
izes the  revolution  of  1918  as  the  conse- 
quences of  the  military  downfall,  and  simul- 
taneously as  a  victory  for  Social  Democracy. 
The  hated  Junker  rule  being  thus  brought 
to  an  end,  the  backbone  of  militarism  was 
broken  in  the  process.  But  that  it  should 
have  needed  four  full  years,  with  famine,  de- 
feat, and  a  thousand  other  evils,  to  awaken 
the  German  out  of  his  political  sleep  and 
endow  him  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and 
enable  him  to  achieve  the  absolutely  unbe- 
lievable— the  overthrow  of  his  idols — is  just 
one  more  proof  of  his  loyalt>'  and  slowness 
to  take  action.  November  9  will  indeed 
stand  alone  in  the  annals  of  history! 


Once  before  (1848)  the  throne  of  Ger- 
many tottered.  On  that  occasion  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  was  put  in  fetters,  and  the 
best  of  the  nation  were  ignominiously  ban- 
ished, or  deprived  of  their  posts,  or  cast  into 
prison,  because  they  fought  for  freedom  and 
justice.  But  November  9  of  last  year  saw 
the  rulers  crowned  **by  the  grace  of  God" 
dragged  off  their  thrones,  and  it  was  a  truly 
royal  drama  when  almost  at  the  same  hour 
all  the  princes  of  the  old  regime  definitely 
laid  down  their  sceptres.  Much  was  thereby 
achieved  which  had  hitherto  seemed  impos- 
sible, but  there  remain  new  aims  and  new 
conflicts  to  be  undertaken  before  the  com- 
plete unity  of  Germany  can  bring  the  pres- 
ent period  to  any  sort  of  harmonious  con- 
clusion. 
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THE  DEN  OF  ZEPPELINS 


NORDHOLZ,  the  German  airship  sta- 
tion from  which  nearly  all  the  Zeppelin 
raids  over  England  were  launched,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  interesting  article  by  Lieut.  Lewis 
R.  Freeman,  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
(Philadelphia)  for  May  21.  Lieutenant 
Freeman  accompanied  the  Allied  Naval 
Commission  on  its  visit  to  the  German  Zep- 
pelin bases,  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
He  thus  had  the  best  possible  opportunities 
for  learning  about  the  resources  and  present 
condition  of  the  German  Zeppelin  industry. 
The  greatest  and  most  modern  of  Ger- 
many's Zeppelin  aerodromes  is  that  at  Nord- 
holz,  near  Cuxhaven,  in  the  Elbe  estuary. 
Lieutenant  Freeman  refers  to  the  per- 
sistent idea  in  London  that  airship  stations 
had  been  conSfructed  in  Belgium  and  that 
these  alternated  with  those  of  Germany  in 
dispatching  raiders  across  the  North  Sea  to 
England.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  labor  and 
expense  involved  in  building  such  a  station 
as  Nordholz  would  have  precluded  the  idea 
of  establishing  an  installation  of  that  size  in 
any  territory  that  Germany  did  not  feel  cer- 
tain of  controlling  permanently. 

There  were  other  German  airship  stations 
within  cruising  distance  of  England,  but  Nordholz 
was  so  much  the  best  equipped,  especially  in  the 
first  years  of  the  war,  when  Zeppelin  raiding  was 
the  most  active,  that  the  most  of  the  work,  and 
by  long  odds  the  most  effective  of  it,  was  done 
from  there.  There  were  grim  tales  to  be  told  by 
that  band  of  hard-eyed,  straight-mouthed,  bull- 
necked  pilots— all  that  survived  some  scores  of 
raids  over  England  and  some  hundreds  of  recon- 
naissance flights  over  the  North  Sea — who  re- 
ceived and  conducted  round  the  Naval  Commis- 
sion party,  though  we  did  not  meet  upon  a  foot- 
ing that  made  it  possible  more  than  to  listen  to 
the  account  of  an  occasional  incident. 

• 

Lieutenant  Freeman  was  especially  im- 
pressed by  the  evidences  on  every  hand  of  the 
high  morale  that  prevailed  in  the  German  air 
ser\'ice,  even  down  to  the  last: 

For  all  the  barbarity  of  many  of  tneir  raids 
there  was  splendid  stuff  in  the  officers  and  crews 
of  the  Zeppelins  which  engaged  in  the  campaign 
of  frightfulness  against  England,  and  it  is  idle 
to  deny  it.  In  a  better  cause  or  even  in  worthier 
work  for  an  indifferent  cause  the  skill  and  courage 
repeatedly  displayed  would  have  been  epic.  Con- 
sidering what  these  airships  faced  on  every  one 
of  their  later  raids^what  their  commanders  and 
crews  must  have  known  were  the  odds  against 
them  after  the  night  when  the  destruction  of  the 
Zeppelin  over  Cuffley  in  September,  1916,  proved 
that  the  British  had  effectually  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  igniting  the  hydrogen  of  the  inner  bal- 
loncti    one  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  morale 


of  the  whole  personnel  must  have  been  very  high 
during  even  this  trying  period.  If  it  had  not  been 
high  there  would  undoubtedly  have  been  mutinies 
at  the  airship  stations,  such  as  are  known  to  have 
occurred  on  so  many  occasions  among  the  sub- 
marine crews.  Even  in  the  light  of  present  knowl- 
edge there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  had 
ever  been  serious  trouble  in  getting  Zeppelin 
crews  for  the  most  hazardous  of  raids. 

The  sheds  that  make  up  the  Nordholz 
station  are  of  truly  gigantic  size : 

Of  modern  buildings  of  utility,  such  as  factories 
and  exhibition  structures,  I  do  not  recall  one  that 
is  so  impressive  as  these  in  sheer  immensity.  Yet 
the  proportions  of  the  sheds  are  so  good  that 
constant  comparison  with  some  familiar  object 
of  known  size,  such  as  a  man,  alone  puts  them 
in  their  proper  perspective. 

The  sheds  are  built  in  pairs,  standing  side  by 
side,  and  on  a  plan  which  has  brought  each  pair 
on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  two  kilometers  in 
diameter.  The  chord  of  the  arc  drawn  from  one 
pair  of  sheds  to  the  next  in  sequence  is  a  kilometer 
in  length,  while  the  same  distance  separates  each 
pair  on  the  circumference  from  the  huge  revolv- 
ing shed  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  The  whole 
plan  has  something  of  the  mystic  symmetry  of  an 
ancient  temple  of  the  sun.  Of  the  half  dozen  pairs 
of  sheds  necessary  to  complete  the  circle  four  had 
been  constructed  and  were  in  use.  Each  shed  was 
built  to  house  two  airships,  or  four  for  the  pair. 
This  gave  a  capacity  of  sixteen  Zeppelins  for  the 
four  pairs  of  sheds,  while  the  two  housed  in  the 
revolving  shed  in  the  center  brought  the  total  ca- 
pacity of  the  station  up  to  eighteen — a  larger  num- 
ber, I  believe,  than  were  ever  over  England  at 
one  time. 

Scarcely  less  impressive  than  the  immensity  of 
the  sheds  and  the  broad  conception  of  the  general 
plan  of  the  station  was  the  solidity  of  construction. 
Everything,  from  the  quarters  of  the  men  and  the 
officers  to  the  hangars  themselves,  seemed  built 
for  all  time,  and  to  play  its  part  in  the  fulfillment 
of  some  farreaching  plan.  Costly  and  scarce  as 
asphalt  must  have  been  in  Germany  the  many 
miles  of  roads  connecting  the  various  sheds  were 
laid  deep  with  it,  and — as  I  had  a  chance  to  see 
where  repairs  were  going  on — on  a  heavy  base  of 
concrete.  The  sheds  were  steel-framed,  concrete- 
floored,  and  with  pressed  asbestos  sheet  figuring 
extensively  in  their  sides.  All  the  daylight  ad- 
mitted— as  we  saw  presently — filtered  '  through 
great  panes  of  yellow  glass  in  the  roof,  shutting 
out  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun,  which  had 
been  found  to  cause  airship  fabric  to  deteriorate 
rapidly. 

The  barracks  cf  the  men  were  of  brick  and  con- 
crete, and  were  built  with  no  less  regard  for 
appearance  than  utility.  So,  too,  the  officers*  quar- 
ters and  the  casino,  and  the  large  and  comfortable- 
looking  houses  for  married  officers.  All  had  been 
built  very  recently,  many  in  the  by  no  means  in- 
effective new-art  style,  to  the  simple  solidity  of 
which  the  Germans  seemed  to  have  turned  in  re- 
action from  the  Gothic. 

Beyond  all  doubt  Germany  was  planning  years 
ahead  with  Nordholz,  as  to  both  war  and  peace. 
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THE   AMERICAN   REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS 

ORDNANCE  SUPPLIES  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  ARMY  IN  FRANCE 


THE  actual  amount  of  munitions  that  the 
United  States  Army,  through  its  Ord- 
nance Department,  was  able  to  supply  to  its 
forces  overseas  is  not  well  understood  or  ap- 
preciated by  many  Americans.  A  recent 
article  of  semi-official  character  in  The  Stars 
and  Stripes,  a  paper  pubh'shed  in  France  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force,  is  not  only  interesting  but  highly  in- 
forming in  this  respect.  According  to  this 
authority : 

On  November  11,  1918,  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment had  actually  placed  on  the  American  lines 
3500  cannon  of  all  calibres,  which,  during  periods 
of  great  artillery  activity,  were  actually  handing 
Jerry  6000  tons  of  hot  steel  every  twenty-four 
hours.  These  guns  took  7,000,000  shots  at  the 
enemy.  There  were  also  on  that  day  2000  trench 
mortars  helping  to  make  things  miserable  for  the 
retreating  enemy  and  2,000,000  hand  grenades 
ready  to  throw.  And  more  than  100,000  machine 
guns  and  automatic  rifles  reenforced  the  fire  of 
the  million  service  rifles  the  doughboys  were 
peppering  the  Boche  with  on  that  eventful  day. 
Xor  was  this  all.  There  was  more  and  plenty 
where  this  came  from.  Cleverly  tucked  away 
and  camouflaged  from  front  lines  back  to  base 
ports  there  were  waiting  more  than  4,500,000 
rounds  of  shrapnel  and  high  explosive  shells  and 
640,000,000  rounds  of  small  arms  and  machine- 
gun  ammunition.  .  .  .  Seven  thousand  ordnance 
tractors  and  artillery  repair  and  supply  trucks 
were  put  into  action  and  rendered  invaluable 
service. 

The  armored  tank  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  the  war  and  our  Ordnance 
Department  put  300  of  these  in  the  big  offensive. 
Ordnance  experts  regard  as  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments of  this  department  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
the  motorization  of  our  artillery,  the  system  of 
mobile  repair  shops  maintained  with  the  armies, 
and  the  arming  of  all  airplanes  for  American 
squadrons.  The  importance  of  keeping  the  guns 
at  the  front  in  first-class  fighting  trim  can  readily 
be  realized.  The  motorized  shops  for  that  pur- 
pose that  kept  in  the  wake  of  the  armies  and 
tendered  first  aid  to  all  artillery  and  arms  were 
a  distinctive  American  contribution  to  the  war. 
There  were  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  a  num- 
ber of  these  heavy  mobile  repair-shop  organiza- 
tions and  twent>'-fivc  mobile  ordnance  repair 
shops  operating  with  the  armies.  They  could 
doctor  up  any  kind  of  gun  and  get  it  back  in 
commission  unless  it  needed  major  repairs. 

Some  of  the  notable  work  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment was  done  in  arming  planes  for  the 
American  front.  The  aircraft  armament  shops 
were  at  Orly  and  Romorantin,  the  two  airplane 
assembly  plants  of  the  A.  E.  F.  The  adaptation  of 
American  armament  to  European  planes  was  a 
knotty  problem  consumately  handled.  The 
Vickers,  Lewis,  and  Marlin  machine  guns  with 
which    our    planes    were    armed    proved    highly 


satisfactory  in  combat.  The  supply  of  aircraft 
armament,  ammunition,  and  drop  bombs  at  all 
times  met  the  demand,  and  to  quote  the  verdict 
of  experts,  was  of  *'proven  efficiency  against  the 
enemy."  .  .  .  The  Ordnance  Department,  in- 
deed, before  the  war  ended,  had  equipped  the 
forces  at  the  front  with  veritable  flying  fortresses 
fitted  with  eight  guns  instead  of  two  or  four. 
Four  of  these  guns  projected  through  the  floor 
of  the  plane;  two  fore  and  two  aft. 

The  base  section  of  the  A.  E.  F.  was  the  great 
reservoir  of  ordnance  materials  and  facilities  in- 
to which  the  initial  ordnance  supplies  were 
poured.  The  intermediate  section  was  the  regu- 
lating mechanism  taking  up  fluctuations  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  The  advance  section  was  the 
sensitive  system  in  direct  touch  with  the  Army 
and  responsive  to  its  needs  from  day  to  day.  For 
the  purpose  of  maintenance  and  reserves,  it  was 
planned  to  keep  forty-five  days'  supply  in  the 
base  section,  thirty  days'  supply  in  the  inter- 
mediate, and  fifteen  days'  supply  in  the  advance 
section.  This  ideal  was  never  fully  realized, 
but  it  was  well  approached  in  the  summer  of  1918. 
The  ammunition  storage  projects  alone  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  covered  enough  of  France  to  make  a 
good  sized  county  in  New  England.  The  depot 
at  St.  Loubes  was  two  miles  long  and  nearly  two 
miles  wide.  The  ammunition  storage  project  at 
Donges  extended  along  the  two  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle for  nearly  four  miles.  Foecy  deserves  a 
place  on  the  map  of  the  A.  E.  F.;  here  thousands 
of  tons  of  French,  British  and  American  ammu- 
nition were  received  and  stored,  reclassified  and 
sent  to  the  front. 

To  make  repairs  to  guns  and  ordnance  equip- 
ment at  organization  and  training  centers  or  in- 
struction camps,  more  than  twenty-five  repair 
shops  were  equipped  and  maintained  in  the 
S.  O.  S.  The  greatest  of  these,  at  Mehun,  was 
itself  so  designed  as  to  handle  repairf  to  all  ar- 
tillery and  ordnance  equipment  for  an  army  of 
2,000,000  men.  It  covered  fifty  acres  of  ground, 
was  manned  by  6000  technically  trained  soldiers, 
and  could  remake  anything  from  a  tank  or  a 
piece  of  heavy  artillery  to  a  mess  kit.  It  was 
designed  for  a  capacity'  of  relining  1245  guns, 
repairing  2000  ordnance  gun  vehicles  and  3000 
ordnance  motor  vehicles  and  overhauling  150,000 
rifles,  5000  pistols  and  20,000  machine  guns  per 
month. 

The  work  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  was  neither  a  small  nor  an  easy  job. 
Some  idea  of  its  extent  can  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  it  handled  more  than  500,000  tons 
of  material  and  spent  more  than  $50,000,000  and 
made  every  ton   and   every  dollar  count. 

To  their  credit  it  should  be  said  in  conclusion, 
that  this  program  was  carried  through  by  a  little 
band  of  1603  oflBcers  and  12,205  enlisted  men, 
whose  work  was  as  hard  as  any  in  the  Army, 
and  as  hazardous,  even  if  in  the  S.  O.  S.  Accord- 
ing to  the  schedules  of  requirements  the  ordnance 
force  of  the  A.  £.  F.  should  have  been  2145  offi- 
cers and  35,330  enlisted  men,  while  the  program 
for  July  1,  1919,  called  for  3454  officers  and  70,- 
550  enlisted  men. 
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CUBAN  CRITICISM  OF  THE  PLATT 

AMENDMENT 


AN  article  in  Cuba  Contemporanea  gives 
expression  to  the  views  held  by  some 
Cubans  as  to  the  so^alled  Piatt  Amendment, 
and  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  its  can- 
cellation. The  writer  asserts  that  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Cubans  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  abrogated  after  a  time. 

In  their  impatience  to  attain  the  inde- 
pendence for  which  they  had  so  long  strug- 
gled, the  Cubans  did  not  perhaps  duly  con- 
sider the  scope  of  the  measure — certainly 
time  was  lacking  for  this — although  they 
may  have  been  persuaded  of  its  necessity  as 
a  temporary  agreement. 

The  writer  freely  admits  that  the  United 
States  intended  to  render  Cuba  a  special  ser- 
vice in  the  treaty,  with  its  annexed  amend- 
ment, but  he  thinks  that  the  results  have 
failed  to  realize  these  good  intentions,  and 
that  the  treaty  only  reflects  the  wishes  of  one 
of  the  contracting  parties,  not  of  both. 

With  the  passage  of  time  and  the  growth 
of  the  spirit  of  universal  justice,  the  Piatt 
Amendment  becomes  for  the  succeeding 
generations  of  Cubans  a  source  of  irritation. 
The  writer  likens  it  to  a  thorn  thrust  into 
Cuba's  heart.  He  fails  to  see  the  need  for 
any  additional  provisions  in  Cuba's  case  out- 
side the  bounds  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  he  regards  the  amendment  as  constitut- 
ing a  departure  from  the  rule  laid  down  for 
the  other  Latin-American  countries. 

A  weak  nation  may  endure,  through  its 
weakness  or  through  necessity,  the  interven- 
tion of  a  strong  nation;  but  it  can  never  be 
agreeable  for  any  nation>  more  than  for  any 
individual,  to  be  subject  to  the  menace  im* 
ph'ed  in  the  fact  that  the  stronger  party  de- 
clares itself  ever  ready  to  intervene  in  its 
internal  affairs. 

In  Cuba,  as  in  so  many  American  coun- 
tries, there  was  no  period  of  transition. 
From  the  colonial  stage  it  passed  at  once  to 
independence,  and  in  this  last  stage  it  has  not 
learned  the  lesson  of  gradual  development, 
for  the  opinion  prevails  that  this  development 
has  already  been  realized.  Without  a 
thought  of  Cuba's  lack  of  preparation,  its 
leaders  gave  it  a  constitution,  very  modern 
in  certain  respects,  and  electoral  laws  anti- 
quated in  some  ways  and  perhaps  a  century 
in  advance  of  the  age  in  other  ways. 

Among  the  Cubans,  at  least  ninety-nine 


out  of  a  hundred  of  those  composing  the 
liberal  and  conservative  parties  are  not  only 
ignorant  of  the  programs  of  these  parties,  but 
have  scarcely  an  idea  of  what  conservatism 
and  liberalism  signify.  Personal  sympathies 
and  the  wish  to  enjoy  power  are  the  only 
things  that  separate  them. 

The  politicians,  on  their  side,  have  as  their 
sole  and  only  mission  the  task  of  getting  votes 
from  the  masses,  having  recourse  to  all  means 
to  attain  this  end.  Unluckily,  the  beaten 
party  does  not  gracefully  accept  defeat,  but  is 
ready  to  resort  to  force  as  a  last  argument, 
with  the  result  of  bloody  conflicts,  at  once 
shameful  and  costly. 

This  state  of  things  makes  the  Cuban 
writer  declare  that  an  intervention  of  the 
United  States  in  the  elections  of  some  of  the 
Latin-American  countries,  and  the  support 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  offi- 
cials so  elected  would  have  prevented  much 
trouble  in  Spanish  America.  If  in  Cuba  the 
help  of  foreign  experts  has  been  sought  for 
military  training  and  in  other  matters,  he 
does  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  hesita- 
tion in  seeking  the  advice  and  supervision  of 
experts  in  electoral  affairs.  If  the  different 
parties  could  agree  to  this,  it  would  put  an 
end  to  Cuba's  troubles,  to  her  basic  troubles, 
for  in  reality  it  is  the  necessity  for  accepting 
the  electoral  decisions  that  is  a  chief  cause 
of  dissension  among  the  inhabitants. 

This  being  accomplished,  the  next  step 
could  be  a  request  for  the  immediate  abroga- 
tion of  the  present  treaty.  The  assumption 
of  electoral  supervision  would  coincide  with 
the  cancellation  of  the  Piatt  Amendment.  It 
would  be  a  proof  of  good  sense  on  the  part 
of  the  Cubans  and  of  their  sincere  friendship 
for  the  United  States. 

The  logical  and  reasonable  course  would 
be  to  conclude  a  special  treaty,  renewable  and 
modifiable  every  ten  years,  a  treaty  that 
would  unite  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
just  as  a  certain  ancient  treaty  leagued 
.Portugal  with  England,  provided  such  an 
agreement  should  be  compatible  with  the 
future  League  of  Nations. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  asks  whether  it 
would  not  be  unpatriotic  to  hesitate  between 
a  policy  that  might  temporarily  hurt  Cuban 
amour  propre,  and  one  that  offends  it  per- 
manently. 
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ALASKA'S  "TEN  THOUSAND  SMOKES" 


ACCORDING  to  an  Act  of  Congress  of 
June  8,  1906,  the  President  may  "de- 
clare by  public  proclamation  historic  land- 
marks, historic  and  prehistoric  structures, 
and  other  objects  of  historic  and  scenic  inter- 
est that  are  situated  upon  the  lands  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  be  national  monuments,  and  may 
reserve  as  parts  thereof  parcels  of  land." 
National  monuments  are,  therefore,  closely 
akin  to  national  parks,  though  generally  of 
smaller  area.  The  latest  addition  to  the  list 
of  these  reservations  is  the  Katmai  National 
Monument,  established  by  Presidential  pro- 
clamation of  Sept.  24,  1918. 

In  June,  1912,  occurred  the  tremendous 
explosive  eruption  of  Mount  Katmai,  in 
Alaska.  The  same  year  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  sent  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  volcano  and  the  surrounding  country.  A 
number  of  subsequent  expeditions  have  been 
sent  to  the  same  region  by  the  Society,  and 
the  largest  and  best-equipped  of  all  of  them, 
led  by  Prof.  R.  F.  Griggs,  is  in  the  field  at 
this  writing.  More  interesting  than  the 
volcano  itself  is  a  neighboring  district  discov- 
ered by  Professor  Griggs  and  his  associates 
and  known  as  the  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand 
Smokes.  This  was  described  at  length  in  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine  (Washing- 
ton) of  February,  1918.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  natural  wonders  of  the  world,  and  the 
ebullient  volcanic  energy  of  which  it  is  the 
scene  invariably  manifests  itself  in  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety in  describing  it.  Professor  Griggs  tells 
us  that  the  valley  actually  contains,  not  "ten 
thousand,"  but  millions  of  smoking  volcanic 
vents,  besides  various  other  wonders,  such  as 
Falling  Mountain,  where  falls  of  rock  occur 
every  few  minutes.  Professor  Griggs  wrote 
of  this  valley  last  year: 

Nothing  approaching  it  has  ever  been  seen  by 
the  eye  of  man.  To  find  a  parallel  we  must 
search  the  records  of  geology,  for  here  we  have 
such  a  volcanic  outburst  as  the  geologist  finds 
recorded  in  the  rocks  of  the  past,  but  never  before 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  in  the  world, 
of  the   present. 

The  April  number  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine  contains  a  further  ac- 
count of  this  extraordinary  region,  and  the 
text  of  the  proclamation  by  which  it  was  set 
aside  as  a  national  monument.  The  writer 
savs : 


All  subsequent  study  and  comparison  confirms 
and  deepens  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  accounts 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand 
Smokes,  that  this  and  the  associated  volcanic 
phenomena  stand  preeminent  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  Search  through  the  literature  of 
volcanoes,  and  conversation  with  travelers  who 
have  visited  all  the  show  places  of  the  earth,  make 
it  quite  certain  that  nowhere  else  in  the  present- 
day  world  is  there  anything  at  all  similar  to  this 
supreme  wonder. 

The  unique  character  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Smokes  is  generally  recognized  by  those  who  have 
given  the  matter  consideration.  But  how  long 
will  they  last?  Are  the  vents  really  the  chim- 
neys by  which  exit  is  found  for  the  emanations 
from  a  vast  mass  of  molten  magma  that,  having 
risen  from  the  depths,  has  all  but  burst  through 
the  surface  bodily?  Or,  are  they  due  merely  to 
the  vaporization  of  surface  water  by  the  heated 
products  of  the  great  eruption?  Are  they  likely 
to  endure  for  a  long  time,  or  will  they  probably 
dwindle  rapidly,  as  nature  settles  down  again 
after  the  great  catacylsm  of  1912? 

So  far  as  the  observations  of  a  single  year 
could  do  so,  the  studies  of  1917  indicated  that 
they  were  real  volcanoes,  whose  probable  life 
was  to  be  measured  by  decades  rather  than  by 
days  or  months.  But  no  single  season's  work 
could  settle  these  questions.  It  was  considered 
highly  important  that  a  watch  be  kept  on  devel- 
opments the  succeeding  year.  Notwithstanding 
the  absorption  of  every  one's  energies  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  last  summer,  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable,  therefore,  to  keep  some  record 
of  their  condition.  Two  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  1917,  Jasper  D.  Sayre  and  Paul  R.  Hagel- 
barger,  volunteered  to  undertake  the  journey  and 
to  extend  the  scientific  studies  begun  on  the  pre- 
vious expeditions. 

When  they  came  up  into  sight  of  the  Valley  of 
Ten  Thousand  Smokes  they  saw  at  once  that  its 
volcanoes  had  not  changed  appreciably  in  the 
year's  interval.  In  almost  every  detail  the 
Smokes  were  exactly  the  same  as  in  1917. 

Falling  Mountain  continued  its  remarkable  ac- 
tivity, shooting  off  hundreds  of  tons  of  rock  daily. 
Never,  during  the  three  seasons  since  it  was  dis- 
covered, has  there  elapsed  a  five-minute  interval 
during  periods  of  observation  when  its  slopes  were 
quiet.  Throughout  all  three  years  great  falls  of 
rock  have  followed  each  other  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession from  its  lofty  precipices  that  one  avalanche 
of  galloping  boulders  hardly  reaches  the  bottom 
before  another  breaks  loose  from  the  summit. 

The  expedition  sent  out  this  season  in- 
cludes not  only  a  strong  scientific  staflf,  but 
some  expert  moving-picture  photographers, 
who  hope  to  secure  films  that  will  bring  these 
volcanic  mountains  to  the  Mohammeds  at 
home,  pending  the  inauguration  of  touring 
facilities  that  will  enable  us  to  gaze  upon 
the  Ten  Thousand  Smokes  under  the  skies 
of  Alaska.  As  to  the  prospects  of  making 
this  region  accessible,  it  is  said : 
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AMONG  THE    ■TEN  THOUSAND  SMOKES" 


To  many  ic  will  appear,  doubtless,  (hat  the 
new  Kaimai  National  Monument  is  so  remote 
that  there  is  liitle  possibility  of  its  ever  becom- 
ing a  place  of  popular  resort.  But  if  one  will 
examine  the  geographical  situation  of  the  area, 
he  will  see  that  it  is  far  otherwise.  It  is  much 
less  remote  and  far  more  accessible  than  was  (he 
Yellowstone    Park    at    the    time    of    its    creation. 


From  Kukalc  Bay,  which  is  a  tine  harbor,  suit- 
able for  the  largest  ships,  it  is  but  a  »cant  2S 
miles  overland  to  the  Crater  of  Ka(mai.  If  a 
suitable  road  were  available,  it  would,  therefore, 
be  easy  for  one  to  leave  a  steamer  after  breakfast 
and  in  an  automobile  toll  (hrough  the  whole  of 
the  volcanic  dislrici  in  a  single  day,  returning  tn 
his  ship  in  time  for  dinner. 


mOTOCRAPHINC  ONE  OF  THE  FUMAROLES 
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MAKING  OPTICAL  GLASS  IN  AMERICA 


WE  have  heard  much  about  the  manu- 
facturing industries  that  were  created 
in  the  United  States  during  the  war  in  order 
xo  keep  up  the  supply  of  products  hitherto 
imported  from  Europe.  The  manufacture 
(>{  optical  ^ia>s  (lifters  in  certain  aspects  from 
most  of  our  other  infant  industries.  From 
a  commercial  point  of  view  it  is  of  relatively 
^mall  importance.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  military  reipjirements  it  was,  during  the 
war,  of  capital  importance.  Now  that  the 
war  is  over,  whether  the  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish  in  America  is  problematical. 
Dr.  licber  I).  Curtis,  who  many  years  aj^o 
abandoned  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  (jreek 
to  become  an  astronomer  at  the  Lick  Observ- 
atory, has  lately  further  diversified  his  career 
by  directing  the  optical  department  of  the 
r.  S.  Hiireau  of  Standards  in  Washington. 
In  the  l^uhHrations  of  the  A  stronomicfll 
Society  of  the  Pacific  (San  Francisco)  Uc 
records  the  chapter  which  American  enter- 
prise has  added  to  the  history  of  optical 
glass;  /.  v.,  the  special  grades  of  glass  used  in 
making  all  kinds  of  optical  apparatus,  such 
as  telescopes,  microscopes,  camera  lenses,  and 
a  long  list  of  militar>'  appliances,  including 
gun-sights,  bore-sighting  devices,  tank-sights, 
range-finders,  periscopes,  bombing-sights,  etc. 
He  writes: 

Prior  to  August,  1914,  practically  all  our  opti- 
cal \:^\ass  rainc  from  a  few  German,  English,  and 
French  makers.  There  were  some  secrets  in  the 
industry,  but  the  total  annual  world  demand 
amounted  to  only  a  hundred  tons  or  so.  No 
American  firms  had  cared  to  go  to  the  expense 
involved  in  satisfying  this  demand,  which  is 
relatively  very  small,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  commercial  glass  manufacturer. 
One  large  optical  firm  had  started  to  make  optical 
glass  for  its  own  use. 

The  war  at  once  cut  off  the  German  supply, 
and  practically  ail  the  English  and  French  prod- 
uct was  re(|uisiiioned  by  these  nations  for  their 
own  extensive  military  needs.  The  United  States 
had  been  absolutely  dependent  upon  these  foreign 
sources  of  supply,  and  our  Government  found 
itself  suddenly  faced  by  the  necessity  of  creating 
its  own   optical   glass   industry. 

That  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  optical 
glass  threatened  to  have  very  serious  conse- 
quences was  recognized  by  many.  Several  manu- 
facturers started  work  on  the  problem.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  at  once  began  research  work 
in  this  Held,  setting  up  its  experimental  furnace 
and  auxiliary  apparatus  in  its  Pittsburgh  plant 
in  the  winter  of  1914.  This  experimental  work 
was  pushed  vigorously,  and  the  Bureau  installed 
its  first  one  thousand  pound  pot  in  the  winter  of 
1916. 


The  methods  of  making  optical  glass,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Curtis,  involve  the  use  of 
various  chemicals  not  found  in  common  glass, 
the  choice  of  pure  materials,  very  careful 
control  of  temperatures,  and  other  details 
of  manufacture. 

The  excellence  of  the  German  product 
was  the  result  of  years  of  costly  research. 

Up  to  about  1888  the  optician  had  only  the 
usual  crown  and  flint  glasses  at  his  disposal.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  experiments  of  the 
Schotts,  with  the  assistance  of  the  firm  of  Zeiss 
and  liberal  subventions  from  the  German  govern- 
ment, resulted  in  the  discovery  of  new  types  of 
glass  which  have  made  possible  great  improve- 
ments in  lens  design.  Too  much  credit  can 
scarcely  be  given  these  investigators  for  these 
improvements. 

In  addition  to  the  six  elements  occurring  in  the 
older  types  of  optical  glass,  namely,  silicon,  po- 
tassium, sodium,  lead,  calcium,  and  oxygen,  the 
Schotts  tried  twenty-eight  other  elements  in  vary- 
ing proportions  up  to  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  Of  these  new  ingredients,  which  were 
tested  in  varying  proportions  and  in  many  experi- 
mental melts,  boron  and  barium  proved  perhaps 
of   the   greatest   importance. 

Even  with  the  results  of  European  expe- 
rience at  their  disposal,  the  American  makers 
had  a  great  deal  of  pioneer  work  to  do. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  considerable  prog- 
gress  had  been  made.  Some  success  had  been  at- 
tained by  the  Bausch  k  Lomb  Company,  Keuffel 
&  Esser,  the  Spencer  Lens  Company,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company.  The  Bureau 
of  Standards  had  made  some  very  good  glass, 
but  its  capacity  was  small.  There  was  need  for 
very  much  larger  quantities  of  optical  glass  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  army  and  navy, 
or  of  the  optical  firms  who  were  desirous  of  tak- 
ing contracts  for  the  instruments  needed  by  these 
services.  Conferences  were  held,  and  it  was 
realized  that  energetic  measures  must  be  taken 
at  once  for  a  great  expansion  of  the  small  optical 
glass  industry.  In  this  work  many  agencies  co- 
operated. The  Bureau  of  Standards  enlarged  its 
Pittsburgh  plant,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all 
interested  the  results  of  its  preliminary  experi- 
mental work  in  this  field.  The  glass  manufactur- 
ers provided  enlarged  facilities.  The  Geophysi- 
cal Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  sent 
experts  to  the  optical  glass  factory  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  to  the  Bausch  k  Lomb  plant, 
studied  the  methods  which  had  been  developed, 
and  gave  valuable  assistance  in  the  analysis  of 
materials  and  product,  the  procuring  of  pure 
materials  and  the  development  of  inspection 
methods.  A  valuable  method  for  quickly  testing 
and  inspecting  the  rough  blocks  by  immersion  in 
a  tank  filled  with  liquid  of  the  same  refractive 
index  as  the  gUts  was  developed  by  Mr.  Taylor 
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of  tbe  Bureau  of  Standards  Laboratoiy  at  Pitta- 
bur^,  and  ia  now  in  uie  hj  several  firms. 

It  is  a  pleasure  lo  state  that  the  emergency  was 
successfully  met,  and  that  optical  glass  of  excel- 
lent  quality  was  soon  being  made  in  quantities 
sufficieot  to  meet  the  rouhifaiioua  needs  of  our 
army  and  navy.  The  tola]  production  was  prob- 
ably in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  cons  per 
month.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  Laboratory  at 
Pittsburgh,  running  eight  single-pot  furnaces,  had 
irly  reached  its  planned  capacity  of  li 
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ignfd.  Most  of  this  went  to  the  Navy 
Optical  Shop  Annex  at  Rochester,  where  the  Navy 
made  its  own  optical  parts  for  many  of  its  instru- 
ments; a  smaller  amount  was  sent  to  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  shops  at  Washington,  where  it  was 
used  for  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  and  for  various 
experimental   purposes. 

As  a  scientific  enterprise  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statidards  in  .the  production  and 
improvement  of  optical  glass  will  undoubted- 
ly be  continued.  The  future  of  the  Amer- 
ican industry  in  general  is  not  so  clear.  Dr. 
Curtis  thinks  that 

commercial  and  financial  considerations  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  of  paramount  importance.  At 
least  two  of  the  Arms  at  present  manufacturing 
optical  glass  propose  to  continue  in  the  field; 
several  others,  which  have  engaged  in  the  work 
to  assist  in  meeting  war  needs,  will  cease  manu- 
facture soon.  There  is  little  profit  in  this  product. 
and  some  patriotism  will  have  to  he  combined 
with  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  balance  sheet.  It  is 
not.   and   never   will   be,   a   very    large   industry, 


important  as  it  is  for  the  scientific  independence 
□f  the  country.  We  are  mailing  in  America  a* 
good  optical  glass  as  that  of  any  foreign  firm. 
Can  those  (irms  which  will  continue  in  the  pro- 
duction of  American  optical  glass  meet  the  post- 
war competition  of  foreign  cheaper  production? 


A  PROPOSED  NEW  SAFEGUARD 
FOR  WAGE-EARNERS 


"'T^HE  tragedy  in  the  situation  of  the 
A  wage-earner  in  the  modern  indus- 
trial organization,"  says  Prof.  E,  A,  Ross,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  "has  been 
his  insecurity.  Step  by  step  we  have  lessened 
this.  Mechanics'  lien  laws  did  away  with 
the  risk  of  losing  his  pay,  postal  savings  banks 
with  the  risk  of  losing  his  savings,  'safety 
first'  with  the  risk  of  preventable  industrial 
accidents,  accident  compensation  with  the 
risk  of  losing  livelihood  through  injury  re- 
ceived while  at  work,  pensions  with  the  risk 
of  a  destitute  old  age.  The  chief  insecurity 
remaining  is  that  of  losing  one's  job.  How 
can  we  lessen  that?" 

Prof.  Ro$s's  paper  is  published  in  the 
Montklf  Labor  Review,  the  substantial  and 
valuable  journal  issued   in   Washington  by 


the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  The 
author  finds  the  answer  to  the  question  above 
quoted  in  what  he  describes  as  a  "legal  dis- 
missal wage," 

The  idea  of  compensating  an  employee  for 
the  loss  of  his  position  is  far  from  new,  but 
it  has  not  yet  crystallized  into  anything  like 
an  established  general  practice;  at  least,  in 
this  country.  Strange  to  say,  Russia,  before 
the  recent  upheaval,  provided  an  example  of 
a  nation  in  which  the  abrupt  dismissal  of 
employees  without  such  compensation  was  il- 
legal. Under  the  Czar,  employers  were  re- 
quired to  give  their  workmen  cither  two 
weeks'  notice  of  dismissal  or  two  weeks'  pay 
beyond  the  term  of  employment,  and  after 
the  revolution  of  March,  1917,  a  month  of 
such  "leeway"  was  established  by  joint  agree- 
ment  in  several  industries.  Some  industries 
went  still  further  and  agreed  to  give  the  dis-- 
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missed  employee  one  month's  pay  for  every 
year  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  firm. 
The  author  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
"dismissal  wage"  idea  rests  on  a  sound  prin- 
ciple and  dcser\'es  to  be  considered  seriously 
as  a  means  of  stabilizing  industrial  relations 
in  this  countr>'.     He  says: 

In  a  mature  and  humane  civilization  great 
importance  is  attached  to  the  economic  security 
of  the  individual.  As  the  civil  service  develops, 
the  public  employee  is  protected  in  various  ways 
against  abrupt  and  arbitrary  dismissal.  In  uni- 
versities it  is  customary  to  notify  the  instructor 
a  considerable  time  in  advance  of  the  termina- 
tion of  his  employment.  The  professor  is  usually 
given  a  year's  notice  or  else  his  salary  is  con- 
tinued for  at  lea<it  half  a  year  after  his  services 
are  dispensed  with.  School  boards,  hospitals, 
churches  and  nongainful  organizations  generally 
feel  that  it  is  unjust  to  cut  off  a  faithful  servant 
without  giving  him  a  reasonable  time  to  look 
around  for  another  place.  Even  from  private 
employers,  professional  men  are  usually  able  to 
secure  an  agreement  not  to  end  relations  without 
a  month  or  more  of  notice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  common  practise  of 
American  industrial  employers  is  really  amazing 
in  its  lack  of  consideration  for  the  worker  found 
superfluous.  No  doubt  many  firms  take  pride  in 
building  up  and  maintaining  a  stable  labor  force 
and  give  serious  attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
men  they  have  to  drop.  But  the  average  em- 
ployer seems  to  give  himself  not  the  slightest 
concern  as  to  what  is  to  become  of  the  worker 
dismissed  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  I  have 
heard  of  a  firm,  long  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
curtailment  of  the  laboring  forces,  waiting  till 
half  an  hour  before  the  evening  whittle  blew 
to  post  a  notice  throwing  hundreds  of  men  out 
of  a  job  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Since  Americans  are  not  generally  inhumane, 
the  barbarous  "firing"  policy  so  characteristic  of 
our  industries  can  be  accounted  for  only  as  a 
survival  from  the  time  of  the  small  concern  when 
the  competent  workman  dismissed  could  walk 
around  the  corner  and  get  a  job  just  as  good. 
That  such  is  not  the  case  to-day  may  be  learned 
by  simply  interviewing  workingmen  as  to  what 
loss  of  job  has  meant  to  them.  What  tales  of 
tramping  the  streets  looking  for  work,  of  rush- 
ing hither  and  thither  on  ?  rumor  that  this 
firm  or  that  is  taking  on  men,  of  returning  night 
after  night  worn  out  and  discouraged  to  an  anx- 
ious family,  of  the  frantic  cutting  down  of  house- 
hold expenses,  the  begging  of  credit  from  butcher 
and  grocer,  the  borrowing  of  small  sums  from 
one's  cronies,  the  shattering  of  hopeful  plans  for 
the  children!  Here  are  real  tragedies,  hundreds, 
nay  thousands,  of  them  a  year  in  our  larger 
centers,  yet  the  general  public  goes  its  way  quite 
unconscious. 

Professor  Ross  sets  forth  detailed  plans  for 
putting  the  '^dismissal  wage"  idea  into  opera- 
tion, and  endeavors  to  show  how  the  various 
problems  that  it  would  inevitably  entail 
might  be  solved.  The  plan  is,  in  brief/ that 
a  workman  who  has  been  with  his  employer 


long  enough  to  warrant  the  presumptiofi  diat 
he  is  of  value — say  six  months — shall  have  a 
legal  right  to  a  fortnight's  free  wages  when 
he  is  dismissed  without  fault  on  his  part.  If 
he  is  dismissed  on  account  of  alleged  mis- 
conduct and  thus  loses  his  dismissal  pay,  he 
may  appeal  to  a  board  of  arbitration  for  re- 
dress. It  is  proposed  to  establish  such  a 
board  in  each  industrial  community,  com- 
prising one  member  to  represent  employees, 
one  to  represent  employers,  and  a  third 
named  by  the  State  Industrial  G>mmission. 
The  employee  who  leaves  his  position  volun- 
tarily is  to  receive  no  dismissal  pay,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  his  employer  has  deliber- 
ately brought  about  his  resignation  by  cut* 
ting  his  wages  or  making  his  position  onerous 
in  one  way  or  another.  Many  questions  of 
this  sort  would  need  to  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. 

The  legal  dismissal  wage  should  not  become 
involved  with  strikes  and  Tockouti.  Let  die  rule 
be  that  the  striker  has  not  relinquished  hb  job 
any  more  than  the  man  who  has  been  absent  en 
account  of  sickness.  When  the  man  resumes  hit 
job— whether  on  his  terms  or  those  of  the  em- 
ployer—he should  have  nhatever  rights  he  had 
when  he  struck.  Only  in  case  he  appliet  lor  hit 
job  and  is  refused  should  he  be  entitled  to  a  dis- 
missal wage.  If  he  never  applies,  he  should  get 
nothing. 

Let  the  lockout  be  looked  upon  at  if  it  were  a 
temporary  stoppage  owing  to  a  fire  or  a  deardi 
of  fuel  or  raw  material.  When  the  men  are  taken 
on  again  all  is  as  before.  If  they  stay  away. 
they  should  get  nothing.  If  they^  are  refuted 
their  old  jobs,  they  should  get  the  dismistal  wa^e. 

If  the  employer  goes  bankrupt  hit  men's  dit- 
missal  wages  should  constitute  precitely  die  tame 
kind  of  claim  on  his  assets  as  their  back  wages. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  legal  dismissal 
wage  upon  employers.  Prof.  Ross  thinks  that 
it  would  be  greatly  to  their  advantage,  since 
it  would  reduce  the  amount  of  labor  "turn- 
over" which  now  reaches  scandalous  propor- 
tions in  American  industries. 

The  inquiries  of  Magnus  W.  Alexander  show 
that  the  hiring  of  22,031  unneeded  employeet  in 
twelve  factories  involved  an  economic  watte  of 
nearly  a  million  dollars— 3^  per  cent  of  the  total 
wage  bill!  The  obligation  to  pay  a  dismistal 
wage  would  give  such  employeet  a  motive  to 
make  their  practise  conform  to  that  of  thote 
thoughtful  and  humane  employert  who  have  re- 
duced their  annual  turnover— in  some  catet  to 
30  per  cent. — with  profit  to  diemtelvet  and  con- 
tentment to  their  emplosreet.  They  would  find 
diat  it  would  pay  to  give  attention  to  human  en- 
gineering, to  inttall  employment  managert  to  in- 
vettigate  why  an  employee  it  doing  Dsdhr  and 
find  a  way  to  remove  the  caote.  Before  letdng 
a  man  go  with  a  fortnigbf t  free  waget  tliey  wooM 
try  him  out  in  different  potitiont  or  departments. 
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THE  VIRTUES  OF  BALSA  WOOD 


THE  existence  of  serviceable  wood  one- 
third  lighter  than  cork  began  to  attract 
public  attention  about  t^\^o  years  ago,  when 
reports  were  heard  of  its  extensive  use  in 
making  life-rafts  for  Government  vessels. 
In  technical  circles  it  had  previously  been 
made  known,  especially  through  a  paper  by 
the  late  Prof.  R.  S.  Carpenter  on  "The 
Properties  of  Balsa  Wood,"  read  before  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  June 
7,  1916. 

In  April,  1918,  Prof.  W.  W.  Rowlee, 
head  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  Cornell 
University,  was  commissioned  by  the  New 
York  Company  that  has  been  exploiting  this 
wood  to  visit  the  regions  of  Central  Amer- 
ica from  which  a  part  of  the  supply  is  ob- 
tained, in  order  to  investigate  the  different 
varieties  of  the  tree  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  produced.  Professor  Rowlee, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  spent  seven  months 
in  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and 
Guatemala.  Since  his  return  he  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Sciences  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
an  article  dealing  fully  with  the  botany  of 
the  tree,  and  in  Fruit  Dispatch  (the  organ 
of  the  Fruit  Dispatch  Co.,  New  York)  an 
article  which  sets  forth  the  popular  aspects 
of  the  tree  and  its  uses. 

Baka  belongs  to  the  genus  Ochroma.  Here- 
tofore two  species  have  been  recognized,  but 
Prof.  Rowlee 's  investigations  have  increased 
the  number  to  nine.  The  popular  name  balsa 
is  a  Spanish  word  for  "raft,"  and  was  applied 
to  this  wood  because  the  Spanish  colonists  in 
the  New  World  found  rafts  made  of  it  in 
use  on  the  tropical  rivers.  It  bears  many 
other  names  in  the  tropics. 

The  habits  of  the  tree  are  thus  described : 

It  is  principally  a  second  growth  tree  rather 
than  a  tree  of  the  primeval  forests.  It  appears 
promptly  and  abundantly  where  clearings  have 
been  made,  either  by  the  natural  agency  of  floods 
or  by  human  cultivation.  In  this  it  is  like  a  tree 
weed,  and  its  natural  seeding  in  some  places 
produces  such  abundance  of  seedlings  as  to  sug- 
gest the  weeds  in  a  neglected  garden. 

Its  growth  is  very  rapid.  During  the  first  five 
or  six  years  of  its  life  it  may  attain  a  diameter 
of  twenty-five  to  thirty  inches  or  an  average 
growth  in  thickness  of  five  inches  per  year.  It 
also  gr^ws  very  rapidly  in  height,  often  attain- 
ing, under  favorable  conditions,  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  in  five  or  six  years,  an  average  of  ten  feet 
per  year.  This  gives  it  a  place  among  the  most 
rapidly  growing  trees,  if  indeed  it  is  not  the 
most  rapid  of  all. 


There  are  other  light,  soft  woods  in  the  tropi- 
cal forefits  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  other  tree 
has  the  combined  advantages  of  lightness  and 
strength  in  the  same  degree  as  balsa. 

Like  other  light  woods,  balsa  in  its  natural 
conditicn  has  the  property  of  absorbing  mois- 
ture very  rapidly,  causing  it  to  warp  and 
decay.  Capt.  A.  P.  Lundin,  a  retired  sea 
captain,  was  prompted  by  the  Slocum  disaster 
to  seek  a  better  material  than  cork  for  life- 
preservers,  and  experimented  with  balsa, 
which  he  had  seen  in  use  in  South  America. 
He  was,  however,  baffled  by  the  problem  of 
making  wood  waterproof,  until  the  invention 
by  R.  A.  Marr,  of  Norfolk,  of  a  so-called 
'^encysting"  process,  by  which  a  waterproof- 
ing material  can  be  carried  to  the  center  of 
•  any  piece  of  timber,  coating  the  cells  and 
ducts  with  an  extremely  thin  permanent  film. 
This  process,  since  improved,  has  made  balsa 
a  commercial  wood. 

Balsa  life- rafts  are  now  used  in  the  Navy, 
on  Army  transports,  and  on  vessels  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet,  and  were  responsible  foi 
saving  many  lives  during  the  war. 

Some  of  these  small  rafts  can  support  as  many 
as  sixty  persons  in  the  water.  They  occupy  very 
little  space  when  nested  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  general  use  will  make  it  possible  to 
equip  our  excursion  boats  in  such  a  way  that  we 
will  no  longer  be  horrified  by  accounts  of  fright- 
ful catastrophes,  when  accidents,  which  in  spite 
of  all  precautions  will  occur,  precipitating  hun- 
dreds of  struggling,  frantic  people  suddenly  into 
the  water.  Life  preservers  are  not  always  on 
hand  in  sufficient  numbers  or  else  are  improp- 
erly adjusted,  and  in  such  a  situation  people  clutch 
and  cling  to  anything  that  floats.  Many  lives 
might  be  saved  if  a  few  balsa  life-rafts  were 
available. 

Balsa  further  proved  its  utility  during  the 
war  when  eighty  thousand  floats  of  this  ma- 
terial were  used  in  constructing  the  230-mile 
mine  b.irrage  across  the  North  Sea,  described 
in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review. 

Balsa  has  also  found  a  ver>'  important  use 
in  the  making  of  certain  parts  of  airplanes. 
According  to  tests  made  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  its  strength  is  about 
one-half  that  of  spruce. 

Last  but  not  least,  this  wood  is  said  to  be 
a  better  insulating  material  than  any  other 
now  in  commercial  use.  It  therefore  promises 
to  come  into  general  use  in  the  construction 
of  refrigerating  appliances  of  all  kinds,  from 
small  iceboxes  to  refrigerator  cars  and  refrig- 
erators for  ships. 
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THE  RATIONALE  OF  BOUNDARIES 


NOW  that  the  attention  of  the  world  is 
riveted  upon  the  proceedings  of  a  little 
^rovip  of  niap-niakers  assembled  at  \'ersailles, 
an  article  on  ** Principles  in  the  Determina- 
tion of  Rovmdaries"  is  of  timely  interest. 
Prof.  Albert  Perry  Hrigham,  of  Colgate 
I'nivcrsity,  presents  an  article  under  this 
title  in  the  (tcographical  Rtvien'  ( New- 
York ).  It  is  worth  quoting  especially  as  a 
handy  statement  of  two  rival  theories  of 
boundary-making  which  have  lately  been  to 
the  tore  in  various  British  books  and  jour- 
nals. Accorchng  to  one  theory  the  main  func- 
tion (ti  a  boundary  is  defensive.  According 
to  the  other,  a  boundary  should  serve  to  es- 
tablish relations  of  harmonious  association 
between  the  peoples  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  former  view  is  championed  by  Col-- 
onel  Sir  Thomas  Holdich.  who,  says  Prof. 
Hrigham,  is  recognized  as  preeminent  among 
thase  who  have  had  actual  and  long  experi- 
ence in  boundary  demarcation.  As  he  is  a 
military  man,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he 
should  cherish  the  military  and  defensive 
conception  of  the  function  of  boundaries. 
He  believes  that,  man  being  "a  fighting  ani- 
mal, he  must  be  prevented  from  physical  in- 
terference with  hifv  neighbor  by  physical 
means.  ...  A  boundary  must  be  a  bar- 
rier." To  which  Professor  Brigham  re- 
torts: "Ergo,  if  there  be  no  barrier,  we  must 
rely  on  armament  and  fighting — a  rather 
hopeless  outlook."  Holdich  maintains,  says 
Brigham,  that 

of  all  harriers,  mountains  are  "incomparably  the 
best."  Holdich  often  recurs  to  the  Himalayas 
and  the  Andes,  but  most  of  the  world,  and  most 
of  the  people  of  the  world,  are  not  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Andes  or  (he  Himalayas;  and  the 
Alps,  the  Carpathians,  and  the  Pyrenees  fall  far 
short  of  supplying  high  fences  for  Europe's  dense 
and  diverse  millions.  Failing  high  mountains, 
Holdich  comes  to  common  divides  and  water  part- 
ings. These  indeed  arc  determinable  and,  for 
human  periods,  reasonably  stable;  but  are  they 
defensive? 

Recognizing  that  small  elevations  are  more 
common  than  Pyrenees,  our  author  reverts  to  the 
defensive  value  of  hills,  supplemented  by  forts 
and  trenches,  and  thus  practically  surrenders  his 
major  contention  for  natural  ring  fences  and 
falls  back  upon  the  primitive  method  of  keeping 
the  world  in  some  kind  of  order.  These  admis- 
sions are  hardly  consistent  with  the  opinion  that 
"there  are  but  few  wide  spaces  existing  in  the 
world  where  some  adaptable  features  of  natural 
topography  are  not  to  be  found  ready  to  his  (the 
boundary  maker's)  hand."  On  the  other  hand, 
one  may  freely   ask  where,   in   the   thousands  of 


miles  of  Eurasian  plain  that  stretch  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  Vladivostok,  can  a  boundary  expert 
trace  around  any  nation  "a  sound,  defensible 
line"  within  which  it  "may  find  peace  and  se- 
curity." We  may  well  fear  that  a  doctrine  of 
natural  encirclements  will  delude  us  with  empty 
hope;  and,  in  default  of  international  good  will, 
send  us  along  the  rough  road  of  recurrent  war 
and   patched-up   peace. 

The  chief  advocate  of  the  rival  theory  of 
"assinulative  boundaries"  is  Prof.  L.  W. 
Lyde,  of  University  College,  London,  author 
of  a  remarkably  suggestive  work  on  "The 
Continent  of  Kurope,"  and  another  on 
"Some  Frontiers  of  To-morrow." 

• 

Professor  Lyde  approaches  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  human  geographer  and  brings 
to  bear  upon  it  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torical, racial,  linguistic,  and  economic  relations 
of  human  groups.  Nowhere  are  his  views  more 
compactly  expounded  than  in  his  essay  on  "River 
Frontiers  in  Europe."  He  refers  to  Holdich's 
then  recent  paper  before  the  British  Association 
as  setting  forth  a  purely  military  doctrine  of 
frontiers,  as  if  war  were  the  normal  state  of  man. 
If  a  mountain  barrier  is  far  better  than  all  others, 
then  a  boundary  is  good,  not  as  it  promotes, 
but  as  it  prevents  intercourse.  A  boundary  must, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  an  international  feature, 
it  must  be  obvious,  indisputable,  a  promoter  of 
relations  in  peace  and  a  barrier  in  war.  Lyde 
cites  the  Plate,  long  a  frontier  line,  but  never  a 
source  of  friction  as  regards  the  countries  bor- 
dering it.  Civilization  is  "progress  in  the  art  of 
living  together,"  and  the  world  long  ago  became 
an  economic  unit.  It  is  the  navigable  river  which 
encourages  "a  maximum  of  peaceful  tendencies." 

The  frontier  embodies  a  formal  contract  which 
commercial  communities,  common  on  rivers,  are 
more  likely  to  respect  than  are  nomad  highland- 
ers.  Lyde's  closing  sentence  in  this  paper  has  the 
tone  of  prophetic  warning.  "If  the  new  map  of 
Europe  is  based  on  purely  military  lines,  Europe 
will  have  to  expiate  it — once  more — on  purely 
military  lines." 

Such  are  the  alternatives  offered.  On  the  one 
hand  nations  may  not  trust  each  other  and  roust 
have  defensible  borders.  Such  defenses  are  hard 
to  find  and,  when  found,  must  be  supplemented  by 
artificial  constructions  and  armies.  All  being 
done,  the  best  defensive  arrangements  are  likely 
to  be  neutralized  by  destructive  modern  inven- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  is  the  hope,  more  or  less 
theoretical  and  academic,  promulgated  by  a  uni- 
versity professor,  that  nations  will  live  together 
in  reasonable  amit>',  assimilating  themselves  to 
each  other,  preferably  across  the  narrow  waters 
of  a   river. 

The  author  devotes  much  space  to  de- 
molishing the  widespread  notion  that  so- 
called  "scientific  boundaries"  really  serve  to 
ensure  defense  and  promote  peace.  By  this 
phrase  is  commonly  meant  such  natural  fea-' 
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tures  as  mountains,  deserts,  seas  and  rivers. 
History  is  full  of  examples  to  prove  that  such 
boundaries  fail  to  serve  as  effective  "bar- 
riers," and  with  the  recent  progress  in  the  art 
of  warfare  they  have  almost  completely  lost 
any  defensive  value  they  ever  had.  The 
frontier  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial. 
"But,"  says  the  writer,  "the  forty-ninth 
parallel  has  been  as  good  a  divide  as  Niagara 
River  or  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  same  rea- 
son may  be  affirmed  in  relation  to  both — a 
decently  disposed  people  live  on  each  side  of 
the  line.*' 

We  are  approaching,  or  we  should  like  to  think 
we  are  approaching,  the  time  when  national  limits 
are  to  be  set  for  equal  welfare  on  both  sides 
of  the  line,  when  considerations  of  defense  and 
of  aggression  fall  out  of  sight,  and  justice  is  the 
only  goal — justice  involving  the  administrative 
convenience,  reasonable  self-sufficiency,  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  of  national  groups.  So  far 
as  this  ideal  is  reached,  a  line  across  a  plain  may 
be  as  good  as  a  mountain  range,  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  as  useful  as  the  Pyrenees.  Under  such 
ideal  conditions  international  lines  would  be  little 
more  than  our  bounds  of  states,  counties,  and 
towns — they  tell  us  where  to  vote,  where  to  pay 
our  taxes  and  record  our  mortgages,  and  who 
will  build  roads  for  us,  police  us,  and  other- 
wise carry  out  our  will  in  the  various  spheres  of 
government.     As     state     and     civic     pride     still 


abounds,  we  need  not  fear  that  patriotism  will 
die. 

Emphasis  lies  to-day  on  the  human  factors  io 
boundary-making.  The  word  "race"  has  been 
much  used  in  this  field  but  deserves  to  be  dis- 
carded. All  the  great  nations  and  many  of  the 
smaller  are  composite  in  origin,  and  it  is  the 
nation — not  the  race — that  is  looking  for  ring 
fences.  The  German  may  be  Teuton,  Slav,  or 
Alpine;  long  head,  round  head,  brunet,  or  blond; 
he  is  a  member,  for  boundary  purposes,  not  of  a 
race,  but  of  a  nation.  South  Germany  has  been 
deemed  by  good  authority  to  be  less  Teutonic  than 
eastern  France. 

Nor  is  language  a  criterion  for  the  boundary 
maker.  Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson,  in  discuss- 
ing Lyde's  paper  on  boundaries  before  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  recalled  a  Greek  lady  who, 
in  the  course  of  a  day's  travel  in  the  Balkans, 
denied  that  Bulgarian  speech  necessarily  made 
the  speaker  Bulgarian.  Greeks  some  of  them 
were  in  all  but  speech — "the  test  of  nationality 
is  the  will  of  each."  Nationality  is  the  criterion, 
and  men  may  elect  their  nationality  just  as  they 
choose  the  town  they  will  live  in  and  the  business 
they  will  pursue.  Belgium,  bilingual;  Switzer- 
land, quadrilingual ;  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  with 
French  sympathy  and  German  speech,  are  exam- 
ples which  in  these  days  need  but  to  be  named. 

Nationality  means  unity  of  ideal,  derived  chiefly 
from  hereditary  experience  or  from  geographical 
environment  or  more  often  perhaps  from  both 
combined.  It  is  the  group  which  wishes  to  live 
and  act  together  and  to  have  *a  common  govern- 
ment, embodying  its  purp.ose  and  its  emotion  in 
the  word   patriotism. 


FRENCH  AND   ENGLISH  AS  INTER- 
NATIONAL LANGUAGES 


AN  illuminating  and  interesting  discus- 
sion on  the  international  languages  of 
the  future,  by  Albert  Dauzat,  forms  the 
opening  article  of  a  recent  issue  of  La  Revue 
Mondiale,  Paris  (formerly  La  Revue). 

Before  the  war — the  writer  says — the 
question  of  an  international  tongue  was 
widely  debated,  increasingly  so  as  commer- 
cial and  intellectual  intercourse  among  the 
nations  grew  closer.  Many  advocated  the 
adoption  of  an  artificial  idiom,  but  they  could 
not  agree  upon  the  choice  of  that  ideal 
tongue;  practical  experiments,  however, 
were  made  with  one  or  two.  Others,  among 
them  the  writer,  claimed  that  an  artificial 
language  would  never  suffice  for  human 
thought.  They  invoked  the  great  law  of 
natural  selection,  which,  causing  the  na- 
tional languages  to  emerge  from  the  multi- 
tude of  dialects,  tended  to  the  world-diffu- 
sion of  the  tongues  best  fitted  for  the  struggle 
for  existence.     M.  Chappelier,  as  far  back 


as  1900,  advocated  a  Franco-English  con- 
sortium as  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  question  failed,  however,  to  arouse  a 
wide  interest  and  remained  purely  theoreti- 
cal. The  Great  War,  which  has  wrought 
such  profound  political  and  social  changes, 
has,  one  may  assert,  here,  too,  pronounced 
its  verdict.  Four  years  of  war  have  done 
more  than  a  hundred  years  of  peace  to  settle 
the  problem.  The  victory  of  the  Entente 
will  exercise  incalculable  effects  in  all  do- 
mains. In  cementing  indissolubly  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  and  the  Franco-Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance,  it  sanctions  the  joint  suprem- 
acy of  the  English  and  French  tongues  as 
well  as  of  the  nations  where  they  arc  spoken. 

Two  rivals,  avowed  or  prospective,  have 
collapsed  and  can  no  longer  claim  to  play 
the  part  of  world-languages:  German  and 
Russian.  The  writer  shows  how  by  her  vast 
losses  of  territory  Germany's  sphere  of  in- 
fluence will  be  restricted ;  and  how  her  pres- 
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tige,  beyond  her  frontiers — a  ruling  factor 
in  the  use  of  her  language — has  been  irre- 
deemably impaired  in  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Scandinavia,  Poland.  The  preeminence  ac- 
corded to  Cicrman  xn  Austria-Hungary,  par- 
ticularl\'  in  tht*  Slav  regions,  has  now  lost  its 
raison  d'etre.  Finally,  li,  as  is  probable,  she 
loses  her  colonies,  Cjcrman,  it  may  be  said, 
will  cease  to  be  spoken  beyond  Kurope,  for 
the  war  will  hasten  the  assimilation  of  the 
German-Americans,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  sided  in  the  conflict  with  their  adopted 
country. 

As  for  the  Russian  language,  though  it 
did  not  claim  to  be  an  international  on 2,  it 
might  ere  long  have  done  so  owing  to  the 
vast  number  of  the  Czar's  subjects  and  the 
political  importance  ot  his  realm.  The  col- 
lapse and  dismemberment  of  the  countr>' 
have  eliminated  this  possible  competitor. 

The  war  has  been  a  moral  triumph  for 
France.  She  has  given  proof  of  courage, 
tenacity,  industry — qualities  denied  her  by 
foreigners,  often  even  by  the  French  them- 
selves. A  decadent  nation,  was  the  disdain- 
ful cry  on  every  hand.  Outsiders  misunder- 
stood the  French*;  now  they  appreciate  them 
at  their  true  value.  And  now  thev  will  re- 
gain  the  position  which  the  pretended  Teu- 
ton superiority  had  caused  them  to  forfeit 
in  Central  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  Orient 
and  America. 

French  will  more  and  more  become  the 
international  language  of  Southern  Europe, 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Levant,  North 
and  Northeast  Africa,  besides  being  spoken 
in  Canada  and  the  overseas  possessions  of 
France. 

The  sphere  of  English  is  still  more  vast. 
It  is,  or  will  be^,  the  mother-tongue,  or  the 
secondar>'  one,  of  the  British  Isles,  British 
America,  South  and  East  Africa,  Southern 
Asia,  Oceania.  Japan  has  adopted  it  as  an 
auxiliary  tongue  without  neglecting  French, 
however. 

As  for  Latin  America,  it  must  be  realized 
that  Spanish  is  a  world-language  of  the  past, 
not  of  the  future.  And  it  may  be  readily 
foreseen  that  Central  America — from  Mex- 
ico to  Colombia  and  V^enezuela — will  sooner 
or  later  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
United  States,  and,  consequently,  of  English 
speech. 

Between  the  two  great  languages  which 


have  a  legitimate  claim  to  become  the  inter- 
national languages  of  the  world,  the  question 
is  not  merely  that  of  a  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  influence.  Beyond  that,  they  have 
distinctive  traits,  natural  or  acquired,  in  the 
intellectual  and  social  spheres.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  17th  century  French  became  the 
diplomatic  lang:uage  of  Europe,  because  it 
was  the  one  most  in  use  in  good  societ}',*  it 
filled  that  role  without  dispute  from  1713  to 
1870.  After  the  French  defeat  Germany  es- 
sayed to  contest  that  position  but  with  little 
success.  When  the  United  States  and  Japan 
were  added  to  the  European  concert,  English 
was,  of  course,  given  a  place.  The  Peace  Con- 
ference has  adopted  French  as  its  principal 
language,  with  an  optional  use  of  English; 
the  proceedings  are  recorded  in  both  lan- 
guages. As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the 
delegates  of  (^rcat  Britain.  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Japan  have  spoken  in 
English. 

French,  the  writer  comments,  owes  its 
success  not  alone  to  historical  and  literary 
causes,  but  to  its  lucidity,  finesse,  delicac>'. 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  has  since  long 
revealed  itself  as  a  commercial  tongue  of  the 
first  order. 

The  two  international  languages  of  the 
future  will  not  be  hostile  but  will  mutually, 
increasingly  penetrate  each  other,  as  they  al- 
ready do  in  special  domains.  Their  recipro- 
cal influence  \s  one  of  the  great  phenomena 
of  social  history.  Linguistically,  English  is 
Anglo-Saxon  strongly  impregnated  with 
French;  two-thirds,  perhaps,  of  the  English 
vocabulary  comes  from  south  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  And  what  loans  has  the  French 
made  from  its  neighbor  since  the  18th  cen- 
tur\!  However,  since  the  close  of  that  cen- 
tur>',  and  particularly  since  1870,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  and  France  had  become  more 
and  more  closed  to  each  other.  The  war 
has  suddenly  changed  all  that — a  change  all 
the  more  durable  since  it  answers  new  needs 
and  only  renews  an  anterior  evolution  in- 
terrupted by  the  violence  of  Prussian  domi- 
nation. •  The  movement  is  irresistible. 
Courses  in  English  are  opened  on  every  hand. 
A  like  movement,  with  a  like  intensit)%  is 
taking  place  in  England  and  America,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States,  where  French, 
except  in  the  East,  was  little  cultivated  be- 
fore the  war. 
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The  Clash.     By    William    H.    Moore.     E.    P. 

Dutton  Sc  Company.     333  pp. 

We  have  in  Mr.  Moore's  book  a  remarkable 
study  of  the  relations  between  French  Canadians 
and  English  Canadians,  written  by  a  man  who 
presents  in  a  new  way  the  merits  of  the  French 
race.  Mr.  Moore  believes  in  bi-lingualism  and 
thinks  his  own  race  (the  English  Canadians), 
especially  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  is  mistaken 
in  its  anti-French  attitude.  If  the  book  is  not 
wholly  convincing,  it  is  at  least  well  worth  read- 
ing as  philosophical  study  of  the  problem  of  races 
with  which  the  whole  world  is  confronted. 


The  Near  East  from  Within        By . 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.    265  pp. 

This  anonsmnous  account  of  German  diplo- 
macy in  the  Balkans,  Turkey,  and  Egypt  during 
the  past  twenty  years  seems  to  bear  internal  evi- 
dence that  the  author,  whoever  he  is,  has  at  least 
had  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  a  great  deal  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  Near  East  since 
the  Kaiser  set  on  foot  his  great  Pan-Gernian 
scheme.  Needless  to  say,  his  book,  written  during 
the  war,  is  anti-Prussian  in  viewpoint. 


Democracy  and  the  Eastern  Question.     By 

Thomas  F.  Millard.     The  Century  Co.     446  pp. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard  is  one  of  the  frankest 
and  ablest  of  the  writers  upon  the  politics  of  the 
Far  East.  His  new  volume  follows  several  pre- 
decessors and  takes  the  tone  of  his  vigorous  peri- 
odical known  as  Millard's  Revieii\  He  holds 
strongly  to  the  Chinese  side  in  the  controversies 
between  Japan  and  China.  Some  American  au- 
thorities hold  the  Japanese  view,  while  still  more 
are  equally  friendly  in  their  feeling  toward  both 
of  these  Eastern  nations,  believing  that  each  needs 
the  other,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  the  best  of 
understanding  in  the  Far  East  as  among  Japan, 
China,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Seas.  By  Louise  Fargo 
Brown.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     278  pp. 

Miss  Brown  has'made  a  useful  and  timely  sur- 
vey of  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  international 
freedom  and  equality  in  the  use  of  the  seas  for 
trade  and  commerce.  The  maritime  controversies 
and  doctrines  have  been  carefully  traced  and  are 
presented  in  a  way  that  is  readable  as  well  as 
intelligent  and  scholarly. 
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Pioneers  of  the  Old  South.  By  Mary 
Johnston.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
260  pp. 

The  Fathers  of  New  England.  By  Charles 
M.  Andrews.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press.    210  pp. 

Dutch  and  English  on  the  Hudson.  By 
Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press.     243  pp. 

Washington  and  His  Colleagues.  By  Henry 
Jones  Ford.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
235  pp. 

The  Old  Northwest.  By  Frederic  Austin 
Ogg.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
220    pp. 

"The  Chronicles  of  America"  is  a  new  series 
of  historical  narratives  to  be  comprised  in  fifty 
volumes,  twenty  of  which  have  already  appeared. 
The  plan  has  been  worked  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Allen  Johnson,  who  holds  the 
Lamed  Chair  of  American  History  at  Yale.  A 
glance  at  the  list  of  authors  will  show  at  once 
diat  not  A  UDgle  ▼olume  in  the  series  is  a  "first 


book."  In  almost  every  instance  the  contributor 
will  be  found  to  have  been  an  experienced  student 
and  writer  in  the  field  to  which  he  has  been  as- 
signed. Thus,  Miss  Mary  Johnston,  known  far 
and  wide  for  her  tales  of  life  in  Old  Virginia, 
treats  with  a  wealth  of  detailed  knowledge  the 
"Pioneers  of  the  Old  South."  Professor  Charles 
M.  Andrews,  for  thirty  years  an  authority  on 
English  and  American  Puritanism,  pictures  "The 
Fathers  of  New  England."  Mrs.  Maud  Wilder 
Goodwin,  an  eager  student  of  Colonial  New 
York,  describes  the  early  settlements  of  "Dutch 
and  English  on  the  Hudson."  These  examples, 
taken  at  random,  will  perhaps  serve  as  well  as 
any  others  to  indicate  to  the  well-informed  reader 
the  effort  that  has  been  made  by  the  publishers 
to  unite  in  these  volumes  the  best  forms  of 
literary  expression  with  the  substantial  qualities 
of  historical  scholarship.  Unlike  much  of  the 
historical  literature  that  emanates  from  our  uni- 
versities these  days,  not  a  single  volume  in  this 
series,  among  those  thus  far  published,  is  long 
or  tedious  or  cumbered  with  foot-notes.  The  con- 
tributors have  been  held  rigidly  to  the  promise 
of  the  prospectus,  that  the  books  should  be  nar- 
ratives rather  than  commentaries.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  closely  followed,  even  by  veteran 
h««torians  to  whom  the  temptation  to  philosophize 
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Kino's  Historical  Memoir  of  Pimerfa  Alta 
1683-1711.  By  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,  Cleve- 
land: The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company.  Volume  I. 
379  pp.    Volume  II.     329  pp. 

Dr.  Bnllon,  who  is  Professor  of  American  His- 
tory and  Curator  of  the  Bancroft  Library  at  the 
t'niveriity  of  California,  has  translated  for  the 
tirst  time  a  contemporary  account  of  the  bef!innin|!s 
of  California,  Arizona,  and  the  Mexican  Stale  of 
Sonora.  by  Father  Kino,  S.  J„  a  pioneer  mis- 
sionary, explorer,  cartof^rapher,  and  ranchman, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sevenlecnih 
and  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  fact  that  mie  man  could  ha'      '      ' 
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I  of  wonderment  to  the  iinen- 
ligbiened  reader.  That  he  did  have  such  knowl- 
edge, there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  The  maps 
ibai  he  made  are  evidence  in  themselves.  Pro- 
fessor Bohon  reminds  us,  however,  that  although 
in  our  youth  we  may  have  thought  of  the  South- 
west as  an  unexplored  region,  that  section  was 
not  only  known,  but  books  were  written  about  it 
as  early  as  the  si](teenlh  century,  while  New 
Mexico  boasts  »  history  in  the  form  of  an  epic 
poem,  filling  a  volume,  and  printed  in  IfilO,  and 
several  eighteenth-century  works  dealt  largely 
with  New  Menico.  Arizona,  and  California.  This 
background  of  fact,  therefore,  helps  to  account  for 
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The  Oregon  Misaions.  By  Bishop  Jamo  W. 
Mashford.     Ihe   Abingdon   Press.     Jll    pp. 

Bishop  Bashford's  esseniiat  aim  in  writing  tbi* 
book  was  to  tell  how  the  territory  we«  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  lying  between  Russia  on  the 
North  and  Mexico  on  the  South,  was  divided 
between  the  United  States  and  Cireat  Britain.  Be- 
cause in  his  opinion  the  work  of  the  misaionariei 
was  the  most  important  single  factor  in  securing 
this  division  of  territory  without  a  war,  Bishop 
Bashford  has  given  more  space  to  the  mission* 
than  Id  any  other  element  in  the  tiluation  and 
has  called  his  book,  "The  Oregon  Missions." 
Readers  who  mav  have  been  interested  in  the 
long-drawn-out  controversy  over  Dr.  Whitman'a 
relation  to  the  Oregon  c|ue«ilon  and  hi)  servicci 
to  the  Governmfnl  will  find  that  Righop  Bash- 
ford,  after  examining  carefully  the  argument*  on 
both  sides,  has  concluded  that  the  original  claiin* 
made  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Whitman  were  extrav- 
agant. 

The  French  Blood  in  America.  By  Luciin 
J.  Fosdick.  Boston:  Badger,  448  pp. 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America  with 
the  heritage  of  French  blood  in  their  veins  will 
own  10  ■  thrill  of  pride  on  reading  Mr.  Lucian  J. 
Foidick's  account  of  the  valiant  and   noble  part 
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played  by  the  French  Huguenots  in  the  settlement 
of  America.  Under  the  title  of  "The  French 
Blood  in  America/'  he  has  given  a  complete 
account  of  their  activities  in  the  New  World. 
The  narrative  begins  with  a  survey  of  the  period 
of  religious  persecution  in  France  that  brought 
on  the  French  Revolution,  and  drove  the  Hugue- 
nots to  our  shores.  Following  this  is  an  account 
of  their  early  and  disastrous  attempts  to  found 
colonies  in  America,  and  these  chapters  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  story  of  the  actual  French  coloniza- 
tion in  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Southern  States.  Lists  of  names  are  given 
which  include  all  those  names  derived  from  the 
French  which  have  passed  as  typical  American 
nomenclature.  The  text  is  written  in  popular 
style  and  supplied  with  rare  and  interesting  il- 
lustrations. 

Centennial  History  of  Illinois,  Volume  III: 
The  Era  of  the  CivU  War,  1848-1870.  By 
Ardiur  Charles  Cole.  Springfield:  Illinois  Cen- 
tennial Commission.     499  pp. 

The  third  volume  of  the  "Centennial  History 
of  Illinois"  covers  the  era  of  the  Civil  War.  For 
that  period,  the  history  of  no  one  of  the  Northern 
States  is  more  important  or  interesting.  It  in- 
cludes the  rise  of  the  great  Free  Soil  movement, 
the  origin  of  the  Republican  party,  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates,  the  election  of  1860,  and,  finally, 
the  profound  disturbance  of  society  wrought  by 
the  war  itself.  The  author  brings  to  light  a  great 
mass  of  material  which,  to  the  present  generation, 
has  been  almost  unknown. 


from  the  generosity  of  this  public-spirited  citizen 
cannot  be  measured.  It  is  fitting  that  a  memorial 
volume  of  this  kind  should  commemorate  public 
gifts  and  bequests  of  such  enduring  usefulness. 

Certain     American     Faces.         By     Charles 

Lewis  Slattery.     E.   P.   Dutton   &   Company.     239 

pp.     111. 

The  rector  of  Grace  Church  in  New  York 
Cit>'  gives  in  this  volume  sketches  of  eminent 
Americans  in  Church  and  University  circles  who 
were  of  his  own  generation.  Prominent  among 
these  are  Phillips  Brooks,  William  James,  Josiah 
Royce,  Bishop  Hare,  Bishop  Whipple,  and  Dr. 
William  Reed   Huntineton. 

The    Greater    Patriotism.   By     John     Lewis 

Griffiths.      John    Lane    Company.      229    pp.      111. 

A  collection  of  public  addresses  made  by  the 
late  John  Lewis  Griffiths,  American  Consul- 
General  at  London,  with  a  memoir  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Caroline  Henderson  Griffiths,  and  an  in- 
troduction by  Hilaire  Belloc.  Mr.  Griffiths  did 
much  to  promote  and  intensify  the  kindly  feeling 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Thomas  Rus- 
sell Sullivan,  1891-1903.Houghton,  Mifflin.  252  pp. 

The  daily  observations  of  a  Bostonian  who 
gave  up  a  business  career  to  devote  his  time 
to  literary  work  and  included  in  his  journal 
many  references  to  the  current  discussions  of  his 
time  in  the  field  of  literature  and  art. 


Old  Fort  Snclling:  1819-1858.  By  Marcus  L. 
Hansen.  Iowa  City:  The  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Iowa.     270  pp.     111. 

To  the  few  surviving  Minnesota  pioneers  of 
the  50's,  this  account  of  the  military  post  that 
preceded  the  settlement  of  the  present  city  of  St. 
Paul  will  have  a  fascinating  interest.  The  his- 
tory of  old  Fort  Snelling  has  to  do  with  the  early 
annals,  not  only  of  Minnesota,  but  of  Missouri, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  the  whole  North- 
west. The  period  covered  in  this  volume  begins 
with  the  establishment  of  a  fort  in  1819,  and  ends 
with  the  temporary  abandonment  of  the  site  as  a 
military  post,  in  1858.  Later  the  fort  was  rees- 
tablished, and  in  1917  a  camp  was  organized 
there  for  the  training  of  officers  for  our  new  Na- 
tional Army. 


In  the    Days    of   Victoria.      By  Thomas   F. 

Plowman.     John  Lane  Company.     361  pp.     111. 

Mr.  Plowman's  recollections  antedate  the  middle 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  include  memories 
of  rejations  with  men  of  many  groups  and  in- 
terests throughout   a   long  period. 

Enr-inent  Victorians.     By     Lytton      Strachey. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     351  pp.     111. 

Brilliant  portraits  of  four  of  the  great  Brit' 
ishers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — Cardinal  Man' 
ning,  Florence  Nightingale,  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold, 
and  "Chinese"  Gordon.  Embodied  in  the  sketches 
of  these  great  Victorians  are  innumerable  refer- 
ences to  other  personalities  of  their  day  and 
generation.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  clever  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  Victorian   age. 


Henry    Rosenberg:    1824-1893.      Cialveston: 

The  Rosenberg  Library.     226  pp. 

Henry  Rosenberg,  born  in  Switcerland,  came 
to  America  as  a  lad  of  nineteen,  settled  in  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  prospered  there  as  a  merchant  and 
banker,  and  after  half  a  century  of  useful  and 
unostentatious  living,  passed  away  in  1893,  leav- 
ing by  his  will  a  very  large  part  of  his  wealth 
for  public  purposes,  the  larger  portion  being  de- 
voted to  a  free  public  library.  This  institution, 
amply  endowed  by  Mr.  Rosenberg's  request,  ful- 
fills not  only  the  usual  functions  of  a  library,  but 
maimaint  a  lecture  course  that  is  perhaps  un- 
equalled in  the  South.  The  benefits  that  for  all 
time  to  come  will  accrue  to  Galveston's  people 


George  Bernard  Shaw.  By  Archibald  Hen- 
derson.    Boni  and  Liveright.     528  pp. 

The  Standard  biography  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  with  literary  criticism  of  all  his  work,  is 
now  accessible  to  readers  in  a  popular-priced 
edition.  Everything  the  student  of  the  opinions 
and  philosophy  of  "G.  B.  S."  could  desire  to 
know  is  included  in  this  voluminous  biography. 
It  is  a  well-made  book,  excellently  printed  from 
the  plates  of  the  original  edition.  The  full  text 
is  given  and  all  the  ilustrations  of  the  earlier 
$5  volume.  It  will  be  remembered  that  much  of 
the  material  for  this  book,  pictures,  letters,  manu- 
scripts, etc.,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Henderson  by  Mr.  Shaw  himself. 
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TWO  IMPORTANT  WAR  NARRATIVES 

The  War  Romance  of  the  Salvation  Armjr.  of  the  constant  accompanimenl  of  \tm%eAy.  Toul, 
By  Grace  Livingston  Hill  aod  Evangeline  Booth.  Montdidier,  Baccarat,  Chiteau-Thierry,  Soiuon*, 
t  •„..:«,„..      tit.  „-  St.  Mibiel,  the  Argonne,  alt  ihe«e  hittoticil  name* 

L.ppmco  .      3S6  pp.  ^    ^     ^  ,       .        ^         „       point  the  path   of   the   Salvation   Army',  wrvice, 

■•The  War  Romance  of  the  Salvation  Army,  ^j,^,^  with  superhuman  physical  endurance  and 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  written  by  Grace  Liv-  ,|eeple»s  vigilance,  they  served  the  A.  E.  F.  The 
ingslon  Hill  (Lutz),  in  collaboration  with  Com-  „„k  done  on  the  fir.t  day  of  the  opening  of  a 
mander  EvanRcline  Booth,  is  one  of  the  most  m-  kitchen  is  typical.  Two  women  in  this  particular 
section  in  one  day  baked  2500  doughnuts,  8  dozen 
cup  cakes,  800  pancakes,  fifty  pies,  and  brewed 
225  gallons  of  cocoa.  One  worker  distributed  the 
day's  output  to  the  soldiers.  Scores  of  letters  and 
testimonials  from  the  humble  and  from  those  in 
high  places  testify  to  the  gratitude  of  the  soldier* 
and  to  the  value  of  the  work  undertaken.  If  any 
one  record  of  war  work  could  serve  as  a  basis 
for  reasoned  assurance  that  thai  war  had  not 
been  fought  in  vain,  and  that  practical  Chris- 
tianity would  triumph  in  the  era  to  come,  it  would 
be  the  record  of  the  Salvation  Army  at  the  front 

An  American  Poilu.  Boston:  Little,  Brown, 
and   Company.     244  pp. 

This  charming  book  of  war  letters  written  bjr 
■n  anonymous  American  while  serving  in  the 
ranks  of  the  French  Army,  to  his  inoiher  and 
sister,  is  an  illuminating  contribution  to  the  loaas 
□f  literature  on  the  War.  The  pen  picturei  are 
in  eicellent  style  and  well  drawn,  revealing  the 
thoughts  and  activities  of  the  French  soldier  in 
training  camp,  barracks  and  banle.  The  period 
covered  is  from  July,  1917,  to  November,  1919, 
the  last  hundred  pages  being  written  in  hospi- 
tal. That  which  makea  it  of  value  is  the  detail 
of  soldier  life,  particularly  as  to  barracks,  food, 
cleanliness,  and  hospital  treatment.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting and,  at  times,  amusing  book ;  and  many 
of  our  own  veterans  will  enjoy  it.  Incidentally, 
the  author  won  the  Cro'tx  dr  Gurrrr;  and,  in  the 
Battle  of  Soissons  and  Chfiteau-1  hierry  received 
a  wound  and  a  second  citation  for  distinguished 
bravery.  The  author  is  mature  and  clear-vis- 
ioncd.     He  retains  the  civilian's  cynicism  towards 


the  modern  world 
has  known.  Mrs. 
Hill  has  written  the 

the  stories  of  the 
workers.  Miss  Booth 
furnishes  an  intro- 
duction and  a  sur- 
vey of  the  methods 
by  which  the  work 
IV  a  s  accomplished. 
Miss  Booth  states 
that  her  workers  en- 
tered France  ahead 
of  the  Expeditionary 
Forces,  and  it  is 
their  purpose  to  min- 
ister there  until  the 
last  of  our  troops 
returns.  The  secret 
of  the  Salvation 
Army's  success  lay 
principally  in  three 
factors:  "We  were 
when  the  boll 


fell 


iih 


terial  mechanism  of  relief;  our  worke 
ured  to  labor  and  accustomed  to  hardship,  for 
the  Salvation  Army  has  thrived  on  adversity;  and 
the  religion  of  the  Army  is  practiral  Christianity." 
Arthur  Copping  says  the  Salvation  Army  suc- 
ceeded because  of  its  "simple  thoroughgoing,  un- 
compromising, seven-days-a-week  character  of  its 
Christianity." 

The  story  of  the  work  is  ■  cheerful  one  in  spile 


A  BOOK  OF  REFERENCE 


The  American  Year  Book:  191S.  Edited  by 
Francis  G.  Wickware.  D.  Applelon  k  Company. 
S50  pp. 

The  editors  of  statistical  annuals  had  their 
difficulties  greatly  increased  by  the  World  War. 
Not  only  was  it  virtually  impossible  to  get  sta- 
tistics of  any  value  from  the  Central  Powers  as 
long  as  hostilities  continued,  hut  the  war  itself 
and  ill  worldwide  effects  on  human  relationships 
of  every  sort  necessarily  altered  the  scope  and 
content  of  such  books.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  last  few  issues  of  At  "American  Year 
Book."  The  space  allotments  of  many  t^  At  de- 
partments have  been  altered  materially  and  for- 
eign affairs,  in  particular,  are  corcrcd  with  mud 


greater  thoroughness  than  in  the  pre-war  volumes 
of  the  same  series.  Undoubtedly  some  of  these 
changes  are  permanent,  and  although  it  will  al- 
ways  be  an  American  work,  it  cannot  neglect 
international  topics.  Among  the  subjects  treated 
in  the  volume  for  I91t  are  the  collapse  of  Ger- 
many, revolutionary  developments  in  Russia,  the 
final  military  movements  of  the  war,  food,  tem- 
perance, and  labor  questions,  and  the  preparations 
for  the  Peace  Conference.  This  volume  has  also 
a  capital  sununary  of  the  war  organizatitm  of  the 
United  Stales,  including  forty  pages  reviewing  th« 
functions  of  die  civilian  agcndei  created  br 
the  GovemiDeni  for  the  more  efficient  proacco- 
tion  of  die  war.    This  record  is  of  permaacDt 
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MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  HYGIENE 


Studies  in  Electro-Physiology.  By  Arthur 
E.  Baines.     E.  P.  Dutton,  291  pp.     111. 

Studies  in  Electro-Pathology.  By  B.  A.  White 
Robertson.     E.  P.  Dutton,  301  pp.     111. 

These  remarkable  books,  which  are  founded  on 
twenty  years  of  scientific  research,  advance  theo- 
ries in  regard  to  the  electrical  control  of  tissues 
which  may  completely  alter  our  ideas  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body  and  its  operating  forces, 
and  also  those  of  all  other  living  organisms,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable.  The  author  of  the  first  vol- 
ume ("Studies  in  Electro-Physiology"),  Mr.  Ar- 
thur £.  Baines,  a  technical  electrician,  discovered 
while  cable-testing  in  Delagoa  Bay,  that  the  deli- 
cate readings  of  his  galvanometer  were  disturbed 
by  the  electrical  currents  of  his  own  body.  This 
was  the  starting  point  of  his  work,  which,  be- 
ginning with  studies  of  plant  life,  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  tissues  of  our  bodies,  our  health, 
strength  and  effectiveness,  the  prolongation  of 
life,  and  the  prevention  of  old  age  depend  upon 
the  perfection  of  the  electrical  control  of  the  liv- 
ing tissues.  The  extreme  importance  of  tests  with 
the  galvanometer  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Baines*  opinion,  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

The  second  book,  "Studies  in  Electro-Pathol- 
ogy* By  B»  A.  White  Robertson,  is  based  primarily 
upon  Mr.  Baines'  researches.  This  book  ex- 
amines and  explains  the  laws  of  electrical  equi- 
librium in  the  chemical  and  electrical  activities 
of  the  cell,  and  shows  us  that  the  inroad  of  dis- 
ease in  modern  civilization  has  come  in  large 
measure  from  the  disturbance  of  the  electrical 
equilibrium  in  body-cells.  This  is  largely 
brought  about  by  our  consumption  of  "dead  food," 
vegetable  and  animal  food  that  is  too  old,  that 
has  lost  the  electrical  activity  necessary  to  renew 
constantly  our  own  cells.  These  two  books  are 
valuable  contributions  to  literature  that  points  the 
way  to  the  attainment  and  preservation  of  per- 
fect bodily  vigor  and  accompanying  mental  and 
spiritual  poise. 

How  to  Live.      By  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene 

Lyman    Fisk,    M.D.     Funk    and    Wagnalls.     461 

pp.     III. 

To  stimulate  correct  living  and  prevent  pre- 
mature senility  and  death  is  the  purpose  of  "How 
to  Live,"  a  book  that  has  helped  to  bring  about 
the  great  health  movement  that  is  at  present 
sweeping  over  the  world.  The  authors.  Pro- 
fessor Irving  Fisher  of  Yale,  and  Eugene  Lyman 
Fisk,  M.D.,  have  prepared  the  material  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of 
the  Life  Extension  Institute.  Ninety  leading 
medical  authorities  are  represented  in  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  volume  and  the  present  edition — the 
fifteenth — has  been  revised  and  enlarged  to  in- 
clude the  newest  discoveries  of  modern  science. 
It  has  been  used  as  a  text-book  of  hygiene  in 
several  universities  and  translations  are  being 
prepared  in  ^vt  foreign  languages.  The  sub- 
jects are:  Air,  poisons,  activity,  hygiene  in  gen- 
eral, oyer-weigfat,  hygiene  of  the  'brain  and  the 
nervous  wytttm,  narcotics,  chronic  organic  dis- 
eases, mortality  tendencies  in  other  nations,  and 


eugenics.  The  Illustrations  include  portraits  of 
members  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  and  cuts 
of  corrective  work,  physical  exercises,  diagrams, 
tables,  etc.,  that  will  enable  the  reader  to  secure 
the  maximum  of  physical   benefit  from  the  work. 

The   Road   to   a   Healthy  Old  Age.     By  T. 

Bodley  Scott,  M.D.     Holt.     170  pp. 

The  alchemists  toiled  to  discover  three  things — 
how  to  make  gold,  how  to  remain  always  young, 
and  how  "to  die  never."  The  enlarged  and  re- 
vised edition  of  Dr.  Scott's  popular  book  tells  us 
how  to  attain  the  second  object  and  live  to  the 
end  of  our  days  in  full  strength  and  vigor.  The 
chapters  treat  of  the  value  and  digestibility  of 
foods,  the  preservation  of  health,  the  treatment 
and  prevention  of  premature  senility  and  of 
chronic  bronchitis   and   asthma. 

Nervousness.  By  L.  E.  Emerson.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown.     184  pp. 

Dr.  Emerson  writes  in  the  preface:  "Let  him 
who  has  never  been  nervous  lay  down  this  book. 
It  is  not  meant  for  him,  or  for  her.  But  if  every- 
body else  will  read  it,  I  shall  be  satisfied."  It  is 
not  the  conventional  treatise  of  diet,  rest,  exercise, 
etc.,  but  a  volume  of  directions  for  psychic  re- 
education, a  series  of  chapters  that  teach  the  nerv- 
ous and  the  morbid  to  correct  faulty  thinking  and 
disturbing  emotions,  and  bring  themselves  back 
to  functional  health. 

The    Mental    Hygiene    of    Childhood.     By 

William  A.  White,  M.D.     Boston:  Little,  Brown. 

193  pp. 

For  many  years  as  superintendent  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Hospital,  the  Government  institution  in 
Washington  for  the  mentally  incapable.  Dr.  White 
has  had  exceptional  opportunities  to  make  first 
hand  the  studies  upon  which  this  book  is  based. 
He  analyzes  the  mental  life  of  the  child  and  its 
source,  and  gives  its  interpretation,  using  the  fa- 
miliar methods  of  psycho-analysis.  He  shows 
how  a  great  deal  of  the  child's  natural  force  is 
wasted,  and  that  this  force  may  be  cultivated  and 
trained  by  wise  parents  In  such  measure  as  to 
prevent  future  morbidity,  troublesome  complexes, 
and  ill  health  of  various  kinds. 

The     Secret     of     Personality.      By    George 

Trumbull   Ladd.     Longmans.     287  pp. 

Although  this  book  might  be  placed  in  another 
category,  it  most  assuredly  belongs  in  that  of 
"mental  hygiene."  It  carries  the  discussion  con- 
tinuing throughout  Professor  Ladd's  previous 
books  ("What  Can  I  Know?"  "What  Ought 
I  to  Do?"  "What  Should  I  Believe?"  "What 
May  I  hope?")  over  into  the  domain  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  It  is  a  measure  by  which  we  may  test 
our  mental  and  spiritual  resistance  to  present- 
day  disturbing  factors,  and  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: "What  shall  I  think  of  myself,  my  origin, 
the  meaning  of  my  life,  the  values  which  it  seeks 
to  realize,  and  my  destiny?"  This  clearing  away 
of  mental  fog  induces  healthy  physical  reactions. 
Therefore  this  book  will  *  be  excellent  mental 
medicine  for  the  unfit  who  need,  fundamentally, 
the  unifying  and  harmonizing  of  personality. 
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SWINBURNE'S  LETTERS:  ESSAYS: 
STUDIES  OF  LITERATURE 


THE  revolutionary  spirit  of  Swinburne  has 
been  risinpj  from  its  Victorian  tomb  in  slow 
but  sure  resurrection.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  his  interpretations  of  democracy  have  en- 
gaged the  interest  of  searching  minds  anxious  to 
wrest  from  poets  and  seers  the  wisdom  of  the 
past  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  future.  There- 
fore a  comprehensive  collection  of  Swinburne's 
letters  is  most  welcome.  The  present  series,  "The 
Letters  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,"*  covers 
the  whole  period  of  the  poet's  adult  life  from 
February,  1858,  to  January,  1909.  They  present 
the  poet's  personal  feeling  on  many  subjects,  the 
kernels  of  his  ideas  that  were  fledged  later  in 
stupendous  poetry,  and  above  all  his  sincere  and 
deep  attachment  for  his  friends.  They  enable 
the  reader  to  form  a  sane  and  correct  estimate  of 
the  life  of  a  man  whose  early  years  have  in  the 
passage  of  time  become  shrouded  in  a  legendary 
tangle  of  more  or  less  disagreeable  gossip. 

Edmund  C}osse,  co-editor  with  Thomas  Wise 
of  the  collection,  writes  in  the  introduction  that 
the  "treasure  heap  over  which  Swinburne's  heart 
loved  most  to  gloat  was  that  formed  by  the  almost 
innumerable  quarto  plays  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  period.  These  are  discussed  in  his 
correspondence  with  a  gusto  which  surpasses  any- 
thing which  Charles  Lamb  could  show."  Swin- 
burne's letters  to  V^ictor  Hugo  and  Mazzini  have 
not  yet  been  found.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  turn  up,  for  their  value  in  the  comprehension 
of  Swinburne's  republican  poetry.  Nevertheless, 
the  present  collection  is  indispensable  to  the  stu- 
dent of  literature,  and  should,  for  the  human 
interest  of  the  documents,  have  wide  general 
reading. 

Anatole  France,'  French  artisan  of  the  Greek 
ideal,  pagan.  Epicurean,  skeptic  and  humanist, 
has  stood  from  the  beginning  of  his  literary  life 
resolutely  at  the  door  of  the  prison  of  reality  of- 
fering mankind  the  key  to  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual freedom.  This  key  is  romance.  Only  a  man 
of  like  tastes  and  appreciations  could  have  written 
the  exposition  of  his  life  and  labors  recently  pub- 
lished by  Lewis  Piaget  Shanks,  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  the  essayist  of  the  Dial 
and  the  Se*ii:anee  Rezuew,  It  is  a  living  portrait 
of  the  man,  an  estimate,  made  with  a  fine  sense 
of  dramatic  values,  of  the  forty  years  of  Anatole 
France's  literary  activity,  and  a  critical  study, 
with  ample  quotations,  of  the  forty  volumes  writ- 
ten during  this  period.  Alfred  Croiset  said  in 
his  tribute  to  France:  "You  are  the  genius  of 
Cireece  made  French."  This  emerges  in  the  great 
i  renchman's  own  words,  "delicate  yet  definite 
and  full  of  luminous  reason,"  and  in  his  feeling 
for  the  past.  He  says:  "I  love  the  things  of 
days  gone  by  and  I  like  to  live  in  the  past." 
And  again:  "Man  is  only  man  because  he  re- 
members." 

'The  Letters  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Edited 
by  Edmond  Gossc  and  Thomas  James  Wise.  2  vols. 
600  pp. 

*Anatole  France.  By  Lewis  Piaget  Shanks.  Chicago: 
The  Open  Court  Co.     222  pp. 


Professor  Rudolph  Schevill,  who  holds  the 
Chair  of  Spanish  in  the  University  of  California, 
has  written  a  brilliant  and  particularly  satisfy- 
ing study  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,' 
Spain's  most  illustrious  man  of  letters  and  creator 
of  the  immortal  Don  Quixote.  Professor  Sche- 
vill  says  with  sound  judgment  that  even  if  Cer- 
vantes had  never  written  books,  his  remarkable 
career  and  gracious  personality  would  merit  our 
interest,  affection  and  esteem.  The  first  chapter 
describes  the  birthplace  of  Cervantes,  Alcala,  and 
gives  all  the  discoverable  facts  concerning  his 
immediate  family.  Following  this  is  an  account 
of  his  youth,  education,  early  works,  and  of  his 
life  as  a  soldier,  and  the  five  years  of  slavery 
in  Algiers.  From  this  background  his  biographer 
builds  up  the  story  of  his  literary  career,  of  his 
relations  to  his  contemporaries  and  the  culture 
of  Spain,  and  proceeds  to  a*  detailed  discussion 
of  his  novels.  More  than  any  other  current  vol- 
ume, this  study  will  enable  the  general  reader  to 
understand  Spanish  culture  and  Spanish  national 
ideals. 

For  several  years  readers  have  looked  for- 
ward to  Edward  J.  O'Brien's  year-book  of  the 
best  American  short  stories  culled  from  the  pages 
of  the  monthly  magazines.*  Mrs.  Blanche  Colton 
Williams,  Instructor  in  Short-Story  Writing  at 
Columbia  University,  has  written  an  analysis  of 
the  structure  of  eighty  of  these  stories  taken  from 
the  four  anthologies.  It  is  an  invaluable  text- 
book for  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  difficult 
art  of  short-story  writing.  Mrs.  Williams  be- 
lieves that  one  can  "learn  to  write"  by  studying 
the  progressive  steps  of  literary  craftsmanship. 
She  advocates  a  period  of  close  study,  then  for- 
getfulness  of  technique.  In  her  own  words:  "Do 
your  exercises  and  practise  much;  master  the 
principles  and  express  yourself.  When  you  have 
become  full-grown,  put  away  childish  things  and 
forget  that  you  have  ever  heard  of  technique." 

"The  Dry  Rot  of  Society,"*  a  volume  of  literary 
studies  of  modern  life,  by  Mrs.  Marian  Cox,  in- 
trigues interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last 
because  each  individual  essay  makes  a  brilliant 
rapier-like  play  of  protest  against  the  trend  of 
things.  Like  the  immortal  R.  L.  Stevenson,  the 
author  "would  like  to  ken,  the  reason  of  the 
cause  and  wherefore  of  the  why.''  The  first  es- 
say, "The  Dry  Rot  of  Society,"  analyses  the  p»y- 
cholog>'  of  drunkenness.  The  "fear  of  loneli- 
ness" is  postulated  as  the  initial  urge  to  various 
forms  of  intoxication.  Man  must  narcotize  him- 
self in  some  way  or  another  to  support  the  bur- 
den of  his  own  spiritual  solitariness.  The  second 
essay,  "The  Fools  of  Love,"  is  a  straight-from- 
the-shoulder-preachment  to  women.  Women,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Cox,  have  become  Love's  fools; 
they  are  the  victims  of  sentimental  excess;  they 
have   "gout  of   the  brain."     Modern   woman  can 

HTervantcs.     By  Rudolph  Schevill.     Duffield.     388  pp. 

*How  to  Study  "The  Best  Short  Stories."  By  BImnche 
Colton   Williams.     Small   Maynard.     222  pp. 

■The  Dry  Rot  of  Society.  By  Marian  Cox.  Bren- 
tano's.     158  pp. 
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progress  only  when  she  gives  love  the  same  place 
and  proportion  in  her  life  as  man.  The  third 
essay,  "The  Lady  in  War,"  touching  upon  W.  L. 
George's  pronouncement  that  women  enjoy  war, 
ranges  upon  Andreas  Latzko's  scornful  indict- 
ment, that  women  send  men  to  war  with  smiles 
and  roses,  careless  of  their  higher  duty  which  is 
to  exterminate  from  the  world  the  causes  of  war. 
"The  Gentleman  in  War"  praises  the  gentlemen 
officers  of  Anglo-Saxon  ideals,  their  chivalrous 
acceptance  of  death,  and  contrasts  these  ideals 
with  those  of  military  Germany.  The  last  essay, 
"The  Great  War  in  Germany,"  is  a  study  of  fear 
as  it  infects  a  nation.  Mrs.  Cox  sees  Germany 
as  the  colossal  victim  of  collective  f^ar,  a  crazy 
soul,  the  victim  of  a  recurrent  world-madness.  Al- 
together the  essays  are  of  the  new  aerial  age.  They 
ascend  to  the  glittering,  whirling  nebulae  of 
ideas,  as  yet  perceived  only  by  the  lens  of  the 
trained  observer  of  the  intellectual  firmament. 
They  are  very  readable — as  one  critic  writes, 
"better  fun  than  Bernard  Shaw  and  much  truer 
to  life." 

"Marie  Bashkirtseff :  the  Journal  of  a  Young 
Artist"*  is  published  in  a  freshly  translated  en- 
larged and  revised  edition.  The  frontispiece  is 
a  portrait  of  the  young  Russian  girl  as  she  looked 
in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  health,  and  the  volume 
contains  cuts  from  photographs  of  her  paintings. 
This  inimitable  journal  is  too  well  known  for 
comment,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Glad- 
stone called  it:  "the  record  of  an  extraordinary 
life — ^a  book  without  a  parallel" — also  that 
Francis  Copp^e  said:  "Everything  in  this  adorable 
young  girl  betrayed  a  superior  mind.  Beneath 
her  womanly  charm,  she  had  a  truly  masculine 
will  of  iron,  and  one  was  reminded  of  the  gift  of 
Ulysses  to  the  young  Achilles — a  sword  hidden 
within  the  garments  of  a  woman." 

"English  Literature,"*  by  Herbert  Bates,  is  a 
guide-book  to  accompany  a  course  of  reading. 
The  chapters  follow  the  stream  of  literary  devel- 
opment in  the  English  tongue  from  the  writings 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  down  to  the  latest  English 
and  American  writers  of  note.  It  is  skilfully 
written,  simplified  in  form,  and  particularly  suit- 
able for  young  students  or  for  those  who  need 
basic  grounding  in  literature  and  a  knowledge  of 
its  historical   figures. 

Sir  Henry  Newboldt's  book,"A  New  Study  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,"'  contains  twelve  essays,  three  of  which 
are  on  specific  topics — Milton,  Chaucer,  and  Brit- 
ish Ballads — the  remainder  embracing  the  field  of 
poetr>'  as  defined  by  titles  such  as  "What  Is  Poe- 
tr>'?"  "Poetry  and  Rhythm,"  "Poetry  and  Per- 
sonality," "Poetry  and  Politics,"  "Futurism  and 
Form,"  etc  As  a  whole,  the  volume  asks  for  a 
middle  course  in  our  valuation  of  poetry,  not  too 
much  of  the  scientific  spirit  nor  of  the  influence 
of  the  past,  nor  a  descent  into  utter  anarchy  of 
expression  where  beauty  is  irretrievably  lost.  Not 
since  Meredith  and  Leigh  Hunt  have  we  had  so 
vital  and  informing  a  work  on  poesy.  Sir  Henry's 
definition  of  that  intricate  art  is  more  involved, 
however,  than  might  be  expected.  "Good  poetry, 
poetry  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  mas- 

>Marie  Bashkirtseff:  The  Journal  of  a  Young  Artist. 
Translated  br  Mary  J.  Serrano.    £.  P.  Dutton.     467  pp. 

'English  Literature.  By  Herbert  Bates.  Longtnans, 
Green  &  Co.     605  pp. 

■A  New  Study  of  English  Poetry.  By  Sir  Henry  New- 
boldt.     £.  P.  Dtttton.     3S7  pp. 


terly  expression  of  rare,  difficult  and  complex  states 
of  consciousness,  of  intuitions  in  which  the  highest 
thought  is  fused  with  simple  perceptions,  until 
both  together  become  a  new  emotion."  And  the 
object  of  poetry,  he  writes,  is  to  revive  life  in 
us,  so  that  whether  for  pleasure  or  for  pain  we 
may  have  life  more  abundantly. 

"The  Erotic  Motive  in  Literature"*  presents  the 
psychoanalysis  of  the  world's  greatest  poets  and 
novelists.  The  author,  Mr.  Albert  Mordell,  has 
written  his  chapters  around  the  thesis  that  "litera- 
ture is  a  personal  voice  the  source  of  which  can 
be  traced  to  the  unconscious."  That  is  to  say,  an 
author  draws  for  his  literary  art  not  only  upon 
his  own  personal  past  and  that  of  his  family, 
but  upon  the  past  psychic  history  of  the  human 
family.  Using  the  Freudian  method  for  the  most 
part,  Mr.  Mordell  has  produced  a  book  of  sound 
criticism  and   unflagging  interest. 

In  "The  Golden  Road,'"  Miss  Lilian  Whiting 
tells  the  story  of  her  successful  literary  career. 
There  are  reminiscences  of  her  famous  friends — 
among  them  the  Brownings — of  travel,  impres- 
sions that  crystalized  into  books,  and  a  record 
of  the  last  satisfactions  of  a  busy  life.  It  is  an 
entertaining  and  an  inspiring  work,  one  that 
reveals  the  rewards  of  the  seeker  after  life's 
fullness,  who  combines  imaginative  power  with 
unity  of  purpose  and  a  belief  in  the  spiritual 
foundations  of  the  universe. 

With  serene  belief  that  a  great  spiritual  awak- 
ening is  over  the  world  working  out  its  high  pur- 
pose through  the  turmoil  of  current  events,  Miss 
Whiting  writes  of  the  spiritual  environment  of 
human  life  in  "They  Who  Understand."*  Her 
beliefs  are  given  in  a  quotation  from  Epes  Sar- 
gent: "Man  is  an  organized  quality,  consisting 
of  an  organic  spiritual  form,  evolved  coincidently 
with  and  pervading  his  physical  body,  having 
corresponding  organs  and  developments.  Death 
is  the  separation  of  this  quality,  "and  eflPects  no 
immediate  change  in  the  spirit  either  intellectu- 
ally nor  morally;  Progressive  evolution  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  is  the  destiny  of 
individuals;  the  knowledge,  experience,  and  at- 
tainments of  earth  life  form  the  basis  of  the 
spirit  life."  This  thesis  is  expanded  into  a  book 
that  deals  with  psychical  research,  the  seen  and 
unseen  worlds  and  with  spiritual  experiences  of 
noble  souls.  It  is  a  work  that  will  give  strength 
and  poise  and  fill  the  heart  with  courage  for  the 
performance  of  the  practical   tasks  of  life. 

In  Arthur  Symons'  suggestive  and  atmospheric 
collection  of  essays  and  travel-sketches,  "Cities 
and  Sea-coasts  and  Islands,'"  the  travel-lover  who 
is  at  present  denied  the  privilege  of  European 
journeying  can  make  a  satisfactory  pilgrimage  to 
many  of  the  most  uniquely  beautiful  spots  in 
Europe.  Part  first  carries  the  reader  to  Spain, 
to  her  cities,  Toledo,  Cordova,  Valencia,  Seville, 
and  others;  to  her  bullfights,  art  galleries,  Moor- 
ish buildings,  streets,  shops,  picturesque  aspects  of 

••The  Erotic  Motive  in  Literature.  By  Albert  Mordell. 
Boni  &  Liveright.     250  pp. 

"The     Golden     Road.       By     Lilian     Whiting.       Boston: 
Little,   Brown  &  Co.     316  pp. 

•They  Who  Understand.     Bv   Lilian   Whiting.      Bf>ston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     200  pp. 
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mons, Brentano's,   353  pp. 
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lite,  and  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  her  sunny 
lands.  Part  second  gives  the  best  description  of 
London,  past  and  present,  that  one  can  find  in 
print.  In  part  third  there  are  the  "sea-coasts  and 
islands."     amunK    them     Dieppe,     Cornwall,     the 


Islands  of  Arran,  Rosses  Point,  Sligo,  Glencar, 
and  Dover.  The  frontispiece  is  a  fine  portrait 
of  the  author  reproduced  from  a  photograph  of 
a  recent  pointing  in  oils  by  the  celebrated  English 
artist,  Augustus  John. 


NEW  PLAYS:  DRAMATIC  TECHNIQUE 


"The  play's  the  thing.*' 
A  S  the  head  of  the  "47  Workshop"  at  Harvard 
'^^  and  Professor  of  Dramatics,  Mr.  George 
Pierre  Baker  has  amply  demonstrated  over  a  pe- 
liod  of  years,  that  given  talent  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  student,  he  is  able  to  teach  the  amateur 
playwright  within  a  short  time  to  write  excellent 
acting  plays,  in  many  instances  of  power  and 
originality.  The  lectures  which  make  up  his  book 
"Dramatic  Technique"  f Houghton,  Mifflin),  have 
been  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  and 
in  Eastern  cities  previous  to  pu!)lication.  Col- 
l<-ctively  they  form  the  best  book  now  available 
f)n  dramatic  theory,  the  psychology  of  the  drama, 
and  r>n  the  many  problems  that  confront  the 
would-be  dramatist.  Like  Professor  Baker's  per- 
sonal instruction,  this  book  is  thoroughly  alive, 
a  genuine  stimulus  to  the  creative  powers  of  the 
mind.  He  says:  "I  have  written  for  the  person 
who  cannot  be  content  except  when  writing  plays. 
I  want  it  distinctly  understood  I  have  not  written 
for  the  person  seeking  methods  of  conducting  a 
course  in  dramatic  technique.  I  view  with  alarm 
the  recent  growth  of  such  courses  throughout  the 
country." 

For  the  reader  interested  in  all  things  Spanish, 
there  is  a  volume  of  translations  of  Spanish  plays 
with  biographical  notes  on  the  various  dramatists, 
by  Charles  Alfred  Turrell,  "Contemporary  Span- 
ish Dramatists."  (R.  J.  Badger.)  Only  one  of 
these  plays,  "Electra,"  bv  Benito  Perez  Galdos, 
had  been  translated  previously.  The  other  plays 
are:  "The  Claws,"  by  Manuel  Linares  Rivas; 
"The  Women's  Town,"  by  Joaquin  and  Serafin 
Alvarez  Qiiintero;  "When  the  Roses  Bloom  Again," 
by  Eduardo  Marquinae;  "The  Passing  of  the 
Magi,"  by  Eduardo  Zamacois,  and  "Juan  Jose," 
by  Joaquin  Dicenta.  The  vitality  and  power  of 
these  plays  will  appeal  to  every  lover  of  the 
drama.  Maeterlinck  has  hardly  written  a  pas- 
sage of  greater  mystic  beauty  than  the  closing 
scene  of,  "When  the  Roses  Bloom  Again."  It  has 
the   essentials   of   purest  poetry. 

Realizing  that  most  people  have  difficulty  in 
reading  plays,  because  the  reader  must  create 
settings  in  his  mind  at  the  same  time  he  reads, 
J.  M.  Barrie  has  modified  the  stage  form  of  sr)me 
of  his  published  plays.  In  "Alice  Sit-By-The- 
Fire,"  he  begins  the  play  as  a  story  and  does  not 
launch  into  the  dramatic  form  until  after  page 
29.  Another  volume  now  ready  in  this  edition 
(Scribners)  of  the  Barrie  plays  is,  "The  Admir- 
able Crichton."  This  is  published  however,  in 
the  acting  form  without  modification. 

Phillip  Moeller's  play  "Moliere"  (Knopf),  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  acting  and  reading  plays 
of  the  year.  It  is  not  a  combination  of  three 
capital  one-act  plays,  as  its  predecessor,  "Madame 
Sand,"  in  which  NIrs.  Fiske  made  a  notable  suc- 
cess, but  a  cohesive  drama,  mellow,  thrilled 
throughout  its  length  with  old  romance,  and  remi- 
niscent of   the   actual    atmosphere  of  Louis  XIV 


and  Francoise,  Marquise  de  Montespan,  two  of 
its  leading  characters.  In  the  New  York  produc- 
tion, Blanche  Bates  played  de  Montespan,  Hol- 
brook  Blinn,  Louis  XIV,  and  Moliere  was  imper- 
sonated by  Henry  Miller.  The  play  ends  with  the 
tribute  of  Louis  to  the  dead  playwright:  "Mo- 
liere is  dead,  but  in  his  name  will  live  forever 
the  gay  spirit,  the  brave  laughter  and  the  uncon- 
quered  heart  of   France." 

Again  Mrs.  Katrina  Trask  has  in  the  drama, 
"Without  the  Walls"  (Macmillan),  interpreted 
most  eloquently  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  a 
world  needful  of  His  divine  message.  The  play 
tells  the  story  of  the  love  of  a  beautiful  Jewish 
girl  and  a  Roman  soldier  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  the  Crucifixion.  The  bitterness  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  Israelitish  father,  bound  risidly  by  the 
letter — not  the  spirit — of  the  Hebraic  Taw,  is  con- 
trasted with  the  teachings  of  the  Nazarene.  Mn. 
Trask  has  by  means  of  her  characters  symbolized 
the  battle  at  the  present  day  between  the  forces 
of  the  old  regime  and  the  new  order  now  dawn- 
ing, the  order  which  it  is  her  steadfast  hope  will 
brmg  about  universal  peace  and  good  will 
toward  all  men.  A  genuine  instinct  for  dramatic 
structure,  and  an  unerring  feeling  for  word- 
beauty  characterize  the  play  as  an  artistic 
achievement. 

"The  Moon  of  the  Caribbees  and  Six  Other 
PLiys  of  the  Sea"  (Boni  U  Liveright)  will  con- 
vince even  the  most  skeptical  that  as  a  dramatist 
Eugene  O'Neil  has  arrived.  He  may  well  be 
termed  the  Joseph  Conrad  among  playwrights. 
He  is  a  painstaking  workman,  a  psychologist,  and 
an  gauger  of  character  by  the  Shakespearian 
plumbline.  The  last  play  of  the  collection  is  a 
remarkable  one-act  drama,  "The  Rope,"  which 
was  produced  by  The  Washington  Square  Play- 
ers. While  it  is  not  the  most  pleasing  of  the 
six  either  as  an  acting  or  as  a  reading  play,  it 
is  a  good  measuring  rod  for  new  American  dra- 
matic work.  Few  among  the  new  plays  equal 
this  ironic  commentary  upon  debased  human  na- 
ture's greed  for  gold,  or  symlwlize  so  well  by 
means  of  the  sea,  the  great  wash  of  Time  that 
makes  worthless  even  gold. 

Because  the  processes  of  civilization,  changes 
in  social  structure,  revolutions  in  ideas,  cataclysms 
of  war,  etc.,  are  revealed  more  intensely  in 
the  plays  of  the  period  than  in  fiction,  or  even 
history,  '"Representative  British  Dramas"  deserves 
many  readers  beyond  the  numbers  of  those  who 
arc  especially  interested  in  plays.  The  twenty- 
one  plays,  which  are  exceedingly  well  edited, 
with  prefaces  and  notes  by  Mr.  Nfontrose  Motes, 
record  the  development  of  British  life  at  teen 
through  the  lens  of  the  stage  from  the  time  of 
"Virginius,"  by  James  Sheridan  Knowles  (1^20), 
to  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain,"  by  Lord  Dun- 
tany  (1913).  Synge,  Pinero,  Wilde.  Colum, 
Granville  Barker  are  included  among  the 
dramatists.      (Boston:   Little,  Brown   &  Co.) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


»./»«,  .  With  the  acceptance  by  Ger- 
Taak  of  many  of  the  1  reaty  signed  at 
P.ace-keBping  Versailles,  the  armistice  period 
of  eight  months  came  virtually  to  an  end. 
We  use  the  word  "virtually"  because  the 
three  periods — that  of  war,  that  of  armistice, 
and  that  of  peace — do  not  fully  adjust  them- 
selves to  exact  dates.  Civil  war  still  rages 
in  Russia,  and  there  are  various  areas  of 
border  conflict  in  Europe  which  would  seem 
very  serious  and  menacing  but  for  their 
smallness  in  comparison  with  the  stupendous 
conflict  that  has  come  to  an  end.  The  de- 
struction that  has  been  wrought  in  Europe 
by  five  years  of  organized  violence  and 
bloodshed  appals  the  imagination.  There  is 
profound  relief  in  the  fact  that  outside  of 
Russia  the  great  countries  are  turning  from 
the  business  of  war  to  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
But  no  wise  or  thoughtful  person  could  have 
supposed  that  the  consequences  of  war  would 
not  be  more  difficult  in  many  ways  to  deal 
with  than  the  problems  of  creating  and  em- 
ploying military  force.  Every  foundation 
of  civilization  is  to  be  tested  anew;  and 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  progress  of 
the  future,  like  that  of  the  past,  is  best  as- 
sured by  quiet  and  healthy  evolution,  rather 
than  by  agitation  and  cataclysm,  must  give 
closer  attention  than  ever  before  to  public 
affairs,  and  must  labor  and  sacrifice  in  order 
that  peace  and  good-will  may  prevail. 

.-.  ^  ,  Doubtless  there  are  millions  of 
A9Matfoma  pcople  m  Germany  who  are 
SuMd9  wondering  why  and  how  their 
whole  nation  should  have  become  infected 
with  the  mania  which  led  them  five  years 
ago  to  embark  upon  a  course  that  meant 
something  like  national  suicide.  The  Bern- 
hardis  and  Trcitschkes  had  taught  that  war 
invigorates  a  people;  instead  of  which  it 
corrupts  and  destroys.  Democratic  reform 
in   domestic  government,    and    a   policy   of 


friendship  and  honor  in  matters  of  diplomacy 
and  outside  relationships,  would  have  given 
the  German  people  all  that  they  could  pos- 
sibly have  merited  of  prosperity  and  of  in- 
fluence. The  Alsace-Lorraine  question  could 
have  been  adjusted  on  terms  that  would 
have  healed  the  ancient  breach  between  Ger- 
many and  France,  while  not  impairing  Ger- 
many's industrial  efficiency.  The  Great 
War  was  madness ;  and  the  recovery  from  it 
will  be  a  painful  process  at  the  very  best. 
This  struggle  was  not  needed  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world  the  intolerable  horrors  of  war. 
There  had  been  previous  object  lessons  in 
abundance.  Those  national  agencies  that  we 
call  "governments"  had  failed  in  the  most 
important  thing  for  which  they  were  re- 
sponsible. It  now  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  governments  will  continue  to  pur- 
sue the  policies  that  make  for  war,  or  will 
learn  to  live  with  one  another  by  methods 
which  will  establish  orderly  and  peaceful  re- 
lations as  substitutes  for  militarism. 

I  ^  .♦  ;  fu/«-  A   world    that   has   learned    the 

Industrial  War  .  . 

laAiao       destructiveness  of  force  and  vio- 

Deatructlu9      i  •        j  ^»  j     /         • 

lence  m  domestic  and  foreign 
politics,  must  now  learn  the  danger  and  folly 
of  violence  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  indus- 
trial or  economic  functions  of  society. 
Mexico  is  a  good  example  of  the  folly  of 
factional  warfare  in  adjusting  the  political 
problems  of  the  nation.  Cuba,  by  way  of 
contrast,  is  finding  political  freedom  as  well 
as  prosperity  and  contentment  through  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  in  abandon- 
ing the  practice  of  violent  revolution.  But 
the  industrial  organism  is  even  more  delicate 
in  its  adjustments  than  the  political.  Har- 
mony in  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labor  is  far  more  beneficial  to  everybody 
concerned  than  is  a  victory  for  one  side  or 
the  other  that  is  gained  as  the  result  of  bitter 
strife.      It   is  now   the  accepted   view   that 
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labfir's  reward  must  be  as  large  as  conditions 
permit,  that  hours  of  labor  must  be  gen- 
erally shorter  thnn  in  times  past,  and  that 
sakt^uards  must  be  provided  against  the  ills 
of  unemployment  and  the  anxiety  that  has 
been  general  for  lack  of  a  system  to  protect 
working  people  against  poverty  in  old  age  or 
in  times  of  sickni-ss.  These  social  reforms  can 
be  best  achieved  where  production  is  not  cur- 
tailed. Labor  will  gain  more  in  the  long  run 
lliroiigh  moderate  methods  than  through  ex- 
tri-mc  ;ijid  incnaciiig  demands.  The  educa- 
tion of  public  opinion  will  accomplish  more 
th;in  -.trikes  that  inconvenience  and  there- 
fiire  I'.VHsperate  the  public. 


f  the  ravages  of  the  great 
e  to  be  healed,  it  will  be 
ork  faithfully  and 
le  years  to  conie. 
I    miners    are    too 

use  a   fuel   famine 

rkers  to 

upply 

'  m  their 

f  coal  be 


t'l   guild    purpose    for   so 

For    instance,    if    the    ai 

radical  in  tlicir  immediat 

in    K.ngland.  they   mnv  c 

and  subject  all  other  el: 

I...SS  ^.nd   .lisc<unfort.     With  a  short 

of  coal.  w<irkers  at  large  will  shiver  i 

lionics  ne\(  winter.     Kurthermi 

warce  and   too  costly,  many  industries  may 

be  lianipcred  in  their  oper.ition  and  wi'rkers 

in   many    lines   thrown   out  ot   employment. 

t!<ial  luiners  should  have  good  wages,  pnper 

hiiuis   and    lair   treatment;  but   it   they   en- 

I'ltce  anv  poliiy  that  restricts  the  total  out- 

|iiit,   it    is  ihe  wage-earninn  classes  at  large 

hIio  will   be  the  principal  sufferers. 

cmi.  *■""'  P''"*!"'^'''""  i*  \y\\ax  is 
'■'nil,  termed  a  "key  industry."  The 
'""'•"'»"  i.-,>;d  niiestion  was  vital  during 
the  wai  and  has  played  a  great  part  in  the 
peace  negntiatli>ns  at  Paris.  The  world's  r- 
der  and  prosperity  are  more  dependent  just 
now  upon  o>al  than  u|ion  rulers  and  :itates- 
men.  Iiah  must  buy  a  great  deal  of  c  al 
ir.  m  r.n^land  or  America,  il  its  factiries 
if  all  kinds  are  to  be  kept  running,  its  work- 
men made  busy  and  contented,  and  a  revjlu- 
tii  n  thus  aierted,  France  on  one  hand,  and 
Ciermany  on  the  other,  must  have  ccal ;  and 
the>  will  have  to  "give  and  take"  as  regards 
cirtain  coal  lield.-,  in  order  that  other  in- 
dustries may  not  perish.  The  fuel  question 
is  \ita1  als«i  to  Poland  and  other  parts  A 
Central  Europe.  On  July  14,  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes.  of  the  British  Slinistr>-.  made  an 
extremely  >iensatiunal  speech  in  the  Hcuse 
of  Coninn.ns  un  the  cwal  situation.  He  an- 
nounced an  increase  of  six  shillings  a  ton  in 


the  price  of  coal  in  order  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction, English  coal  miners  produce  per 
man  far  less  coal  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Machinery  mines  half  of  our  American  coal, 
while  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
British  coal  is  mined  in  the  old  way,  by  hand, 
the  miners  refusing  to  permit  the  use  of 
m.ichines. 

Sir  Auckland  undertook  to 
etudH  sounit  frighten  all  England  by  the 
an  Alarm  jpcctrc  of  America  winning 
against  Britain  in  the  field  of  world  trade, 
and  demonstrated  by  elaborate  figures  that 
cheap  and  abundant  coal  production  is  at 
the  basis  of  British  prosperity.  The  union 
of  British  miners  demands  the  immediate 
G'lvernment  purchase  of  the  mines,  promis- 
ing in  that  case  ample  output  and  free  use 
of  labor-saving  machinery.  The  miners  are 
unwilling  to  create  further  prosperity  for 
colliery  owners.  Coal  miners  in  all  coun- 
tries in  times  past  have  had  unfair  treatment 
and  a  hard  existence.  Everybody  should  wish 
for  them  now  short  hours  and  good  pay. 
But  large  and  economical  production  is  es- 
sential to  all  other  industries,  and  the  situa- 
tion must  be  met  in  the  public  interest. 
Touching  upon  the  bad  practice  of  English 
labor  unionists  in  the  matter  of  restrictinf; 
output.  Sir  Auckland  truly  said:  "There  ii 
a    most    pernicious    diKtrinc   being   preached 
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that  if  a  man  does  less  work  there  is  more 
for  others.  The  very  opposite  is  true.  The 
more  one  does,  the  more  there  is  for  others ; 
for  every  industry  affects  every  other,"  And 
this,  of  course,  is  more  true  of  coal  than  of 
anything  else,  because  the  driving  wheels  of 
alt  industrj'  are  dependent  upon  the  burning 
of  fuel,  except  where  waterpower  is  available. 

It  is  similarly  true  that  radical 
0/  labor  changes  affecting  the  cost 

r-M.oo«<rtA».  ^j  ^^^y  ^^j  general  transporta- 
tion bring  most  hardship  to  wage-earners, 
although  every  other  social  group  is  also  in- 
jured. The  ability  to  pay  good  wages  in 
hundreds  of  industries  is  dependent  upon 
efficient  operation  of  railroads  and  ships.  It 
would  be  disastrous  from  every  standpoint 
to  confiscate  the  railroad  properties  by  in- 
creasing their  expenses  without  also  increas- 
ing their  earnings.  Railroad  labor  should 
be  well  paid;  but  the  assumption  that  the 
great  highways  of  traffic  exist  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  railroad  employes  is  wholly  un- 
sound. It  is  for  the  public  interest  that 
railroad  employes  be  justly  treated.  Beyond 
that,  the  roads  exist  for  the  general  welfare ; 
and  the  owners  of  their  bonds  and  stocks 
have  rights  that  cannot  be  violated  with  im- 
punity. Nowhere  in  this  country  is  new  rail- 
road building  in  prospect.  The  system  is  not 
complete,  yet  it  is  at  a  dead  •standstill. 

Amtritan  ^^^'x  '"  J^V  ^  menacing  con- 
8wm*iM  dition  which  had  existed  for 
'  some  time  culminated  in  a  strike 
of  the  seamen  operating  our  American  mer- 
chant vessels.  By  the  middle  of  July  more 
than  400  ships  were  tied  up  in  our  ports, 
mostly  at  New  York.  The  questions  of  dis- 
pute arc  complicated  and  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  was  doing  its  best  with  lead- 
ers of  the  unions  and  representatives  of  the 
ship  owners  to  secure  an  agreement  and  end 
the  strike.  The  urgent  demand  of  Europe 
for  American  coal,  besides  food  and  all  sorts 
of  commodities,  made  this  strike  a  matter 
of  serious  international  concern.  The 
strikers  include  groups  of  higher-paid  officers 
and  men,  especially  the  marine  engineers. 
The  strike  was  having  the  momentary  result 
of  sending  a  great  many  seamen  detained 
on  shore  to  the  Western  harvest  fields  at  the 
call  of  agents  who  were  offering  high  wages. 
Undoubtedly  the  trained  and  responsible 
men  on  our  ocean  vessels  ought  to  have  more 
pay.  But  ships  have  to  be  operated  in  the 
long  run  to  meet  international  competition 


RT.  ROM.  SIR  AUCKLAND  GEDDES 
(PfDfeasor  Geddcs  is  ■  distinguished  analomist  of 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  who  has  made  a  brilliant  record 
during  the  war.  wa&  knighted  in  1917.  and  is  head  of 
the 'Ministry  of  Nalionti]  Service.  He  is  toon  to  come 
to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  Principal  of  McGill  UdI- 
versity  it  Montreal.  He  is  the  brother  of  Sir  Eric 
Geddes.  who  has  recently  filled  seven!  high  posts  In  the 
British  Government,  and  who  was  formerly  ■  youas 
railroad  man  in  the  United  States) 

on  the  high  seas.  Perhaps  the  solution  for 
the  United  States  may  prove  to  be  the  em- 
ployment of  many  thousands  of  Chinamen, 
who  make  excellent  seamen  and  stewards, 
while  advancing  the  American  seamen  to  the 
more  important  positions  at  higher  wages, 

at  rt  H  ar  '^^^  chief  characteristic  of  the 
and  F'f  earlier  American  industrial  sys- 
""""'"'  tem  was  its  elasticity.  Railroad 
mostly  farm  boys  and  village 
ited  adventure  and  change, 
ears  they  could  go  back  to 
lid  enter  other  kinds  of  busi- 
■re  not  a  permanent  guild  of 
versatile  young  Americans, 
With  the  advent  of  the  short  working  day 
it  becomes  entirely  possible  to  restore  much 
of  the  earlier  freedom  of  labor  movement. 
The  eight-hour  day  allows  the  young  work- 
man in  any  trade  or  line  of  work  to  prepare 
himself  either  for  advancement  in  his  own 
calling  or  for  a  change  to  something  he  may 
like  better.  He  may  learn  to  work  well  at 
several  different  trades.  Or,  he  may  choose 
to  carry  on  two  kinds  of  work  regularly  at 


brakemen  we 

boys  who  i\ 
After  a  few 
farming,  or  ( 
ness.     They 
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the  same  time.  For  example,  a  man  work- 
ing in  a  store  or  shop  for  eight  hours  in  the 
day  could  spend  his  winter  evenings  as  a 
teacher  in  night  schools.  A  mechanic  could 
carry  on  a  garden  or  small  farm,  or  work 
at  one  trade  in  winter  and  another  in  sum- 
mer. With  ever  improving  opportunities 
for  special  study  and  training,  any  young 
man  caring  for  his  future  can  now  acquire 
valuable  knowledge  while  earning  good 
wages,  and  can  fill  an  honorable  and  useful 
place  as  a  citizen.  The  highest  of  values 
is  that  which  inheres  in  the  intelligence, 
capacity  and  moral  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Short  hours  of  labor,  in  so  far  as 
fixed  and  steady  tasks  are  concerned  in  shop 
or  office,  can  be  made  to  contribute  much  to 
the  general  welfare,  other  things  being 
equal ;  and  long  hours  arc  doomed. 

^.  .It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
Should  B9  very  rapid  and  radical  changes 
are  to  be  encouraged.  In  many 
industries,  short  hours  must  await  the  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  enough  labor  to  keep  ma- 
chinery at  work  for  two  or  three  periods  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Lord  Leverhulme, 
formerly  William  Hesketh  Lever,  chairman 
of  Lever  Hros.,  is  the  leader  of  a  movement 
in  England  for  still  shorter  hours;  and  a 
book  by  him  has  just  now  ai'jpeared,  en- 
titled **The  Six-Hour  Day."  Another 
writer,  who  contributes  the  introduction  to 
that  book,  declares,  however,  that  Lord 
Leverhulme  has  been  able  to  create  his  suc- 
cessful industry  (he  is  the  head  of  the  great 
soap  business  with  its  famous  model  village 
for  workers  knoun  as  Port  Sunlight)  by  be- 
ing able  himself  to  work  with  concentration 
for  sixtiin  hours  a  day. 

.  ,    .     It  is  a  verv  stimulating  and  in- 

Ltvrhulw  a  ,  -    ,       ,  III 

Six-hour  teresting  book  that  l^ord  Lever- 
Argum^nu  j^^j^^^^  j^^^  written;  and  we  al- 
lude to  it  because  it  illustrates  a  point  that 
deserves  recognition.  The  point  is  simply 
that  the  good-will  existing  between  the  man- 
agement and  the  labor  force  in  such  an  in- 
dustry as  that  of  Sunlight  Soap  is  the  most 
potent  influence  in  evolving  improved  con- 
ditions. AVhen  a  successful  manufacturer 
like  Leverhulme  produces  a  book  in  which 
he  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
paying  good  living  wages  in  soap  factories, 
iron  works  and  other  industries  to  men 
working  only  six  hours  a  day,  the  movement 
for  short  hours  gains  more  than  would  re- 
sult from  a  strike  to  bring  about  the  same 


end.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  im- 
mense clothing  industry  of  New  York  was 
carried  on  under  horrid  sweatshop  condi- 
tions, with  men,  women  and  children  work- 
ing anywhere  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours 
a  day.  That  industry  has  now  been  trans- 
ferred to  large  buildings  with  proper  light 
and  air,  and  the  garment  workers  have  ob- 
tained, with  the  good  will  of  the  employers 
and  the  public,  a  forty-four  hour  week. 
This  means  eight  hours  a  day  for  five  days, 
with  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday  the  year 
around. 

t 

Northciiff9'B  ^^^  NorthcliflFc,  owner  of  the 
Five-day  London  Ttmes,  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  and  many  other 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  has  announced 
that  a  five-day  week  is  to  be  established  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  publishing  enterprises 
that  he  controls.  He  is  a  great  believer  in 
the  value  of  complete  change  of  scene  at 
frequent  intervals.  The  average  English- 
man loves  his  holiday,  his  outing  in  the 
country,  a  day  at  the  seaside,  a  game  of 
cricket  or  golf,  or  a  bicycle  trip  to  some 
nook  or  corner  of  his  beautiful  island  that 
he  has  not  yet  seen.  Northclifle  believes  that 
his  employes  will  put  enough  freshness  and 
zest  into  five  days  of  labor  to  offset  any  ap< 
parent  loss  in  the  week's  output.  His  ex* 
perience  will  be  observed  with  attention  and 
interest  in  America  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain.  Formerly,  the  printing  trades 
worked  like  dogs;  but  now  they  have  easy 
hours  and  good  pay,  and  are  not  anarchists 
but  responsible  citizens. 

Labor'9       "'^^    ^^^ht    agaiiist   the   employ- 

Modern  charfr  ment  of  children  in  industry  has 

fM  om    1^^^^  ^  bitter  one;  and  it  has  in 

some  real  sease  been  a  fight  against  slavery, 
inasmuch  as  children  were  the  helpless  vic- 
tims of  a  disgraceful  system.  The  strict  rules 
that  have  been  widely  adopted  in  the  matter 
of  the  employment  of  women  have  inter- 
fered with  the  principle  of  free  contract, 
but  for  different  reasons  from  those  which 
have  led  to  the  emancipation  of  children. 
Adult  women  were  not  enslaved,  as  the 
children  were;  for  theoretically  they  could 
accept  or  reject  conditions  of  employment  as 
they  might  choose.  But  women  are  home- 
keepers  and  child-bearers,  and  it  is  not  suit- 
able in  the  public  interest  that  they  should 
work  in  textile  mills  or  elsewhere  for  un- 
duly long  hours,  or  at  night,  or  for  less  than 
a  reasonable  minimum  wage.     The  section 
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of  the  Peace  Treaty  at  Versailles  devoted  to 
international  labor  conditions  has  no  com- 
pulsory character,  but  it  has  immense  author- 
ity in  the  moral  sense.  It  furnishes  the 
world  with  accepted  standards.  It  advertises 
humane  practices.  Good  wages,  good  oppor- 
tunities of  education,  protection  from  disease 
by  means  of  public  health  administration, 
reasonable  hours — the  acceptance  of  such 
principles  as  these  is  intended  to  eliminate 
poverty  and  to  enable  every  man  to  hold  up 
his  head  as  a  citizen  in  a  democracy. 

ntf^i  While  labor  is  thus  recognized 
of  in  its  rights,  there  is  a  corres- 
ponding tendency  to  reduce  the 
advantages  of  the  so-called  "privileged 
classes."  In  England  and  America,  taxes  arc 
now  paid  by  the  wealthy  instead  of  the 
ordinary  consumer.  Idleness  and  ostenta- 
tion will  henceforth  find  scant  tolerance. 
Ever>'body  must  be  a  worker ;  loafers  will  be 
somehow  dealt  with.  Private  wealth  will 
be  expected  to  justify  itself  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  used.  Under  such  conditions 
as  these,  it  would  be  suicidal  madness  for 
labor  in  an  intelligent  country  like  the 
United  States  or  England  or  France  to 
throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  Com- 
munists or  Marxian  Socialists.  Let  no 
casual  student  of  the  subject  be  misled  into 
supposing  that  the  teachers  of  so-called  Bol- 
shevist principles  and  methods  are  the  her- 
alds of  a  finer  justice  or  a  truer  order  than 
that  which  is  sought  by  their  opponents. 
Tliere  are  some  people  who,  while  deprecat- 


ing the  ugly  practices  of  the  Bolshevists — 
their  system  of  murder,  robbery  and  general 
destructiveness — have  a  vague  notion  that 
Lenine,  Trotsky,  Bela  Kun  and  the  rest  hold 
theories  of  human  equality  that  are  noble 
and  are  destined  to  prevail.  In  point  of 
fact,  verj'  few  of  the  wise  and  disinterested 
friends  of  humanity,  the  thorough  students 
of  economic  and  social  principles,  have  any 
leanings  toward  the  Bolshevist  doctrine, 
much  less  towards  the  methods  by  which  the 
Bolshevists  propose  to  give  practical  effect 
to  their  theories.  Bolshevism  is  fallacy  in 
doctrine,  and  criminal  in  practice. 

"Oiw/taf"  *^ost  of  the  talk  against  "capi- 
ond  tal"  and  the  "capitalistic  class" 
is  shallow  and  ignorant.  The 
real  leaders  of  the  labor  movement  have  not 
been  enemies  of  capital,  and  have  realized 
that  poverty  prevailed  in  the  world  until 
capital  and  invention  made  supplies  of  food, 
clothing  and  other  necessities  cheap  and 
abundant.  It  was  the  business  of  the  labor 
movement  to  see  that  average  human  con- 
ditions were  improved  as  rapidly  as  in- 
creasing production  of  real  wealth  made 
social  progress  possible.  Many  of  the  So- 
cialists— even  the  Socialists  of  the  intelligent 
and  law-abiding  class — hold  to  the  view  that 
land  is  a  peculiar  thing,  not  properly  suscept- 
ible of  private  ownership.  They  think  of 
land  as  essential  to  society,  and  regard  all 
land  ownership  as  monopolistic  and  danger- 
ous. But  this  is  a  question  of  fact  and  con- 
ditions, rather  than  of  abstract  theory,  A 
postal  card  sent  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Albany, 
would  bring  prompt  information  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  thousands  of  people  owning 
land  in  the  great  Empire  State  whose  eager- 
ness to  sell  it  at  a  ridiculously  low  price  is 
pathetic.  Instead  of  opposing  private  owner- 
ship of  land,  one  ought  to  encourage  it  in 
every  way  as  a  policy  of  wise  statesmanship. 
The  Government  at  Washington,  under  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  Lane,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leaders  of  both  parties  in  Con- 
gress, is  about  to  enact  a  measure  of  the 
kind  that  the  whole  country  should  support 
with  enthusiasm.  This  measure  proposes 
( 1 )  to  secure  federal  and  State  cooperation 
in  purchasing  undeveloped  or  neglected 
tracts  of  land;  (2)  to  employ  returned  sol- 
diers and  others  to  drain  and  improve  such 
areas,  to  build  roads,  and  to  fit  each  selected 
tract  for  a  model  farm  settlement.  It  is  then 
proposed    (3)    to  sell   the  land   in   proper- 
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sized  farms  to  well  selected  applicants  who 
will  make  payment  on  the  instalment  plan 
through  a  long  term  of  years. 

Diffuaing  ^^^  tendency  has  been  for  peo- 
Priuate  pie  to  descrt  the  land  and  flock 
roper  y      ^^  ^^^  towns  because  of  better 

schools  and  more  agreeable  conditions  of 
life.  There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  in  this 
country  of  land  monopoly,  or  of  any  form  of 
objectionable  landlordism.  Town  lots  and 
farms  are  bought  and  sold  as  easily  and 
freely  as  Liberty  Bonds,  or  shares  in  oil 
wells  or  mining  stocks.  The  present  ten- 
dency makes  for  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  in- 
stitution of  private  property,  and  this  is  to  be 
encouraged.  Every  one  of  the  thousands  of 
people  who  have  promoted  the  sale,  during 
the  war  period,  of  thrift  stamps  is  helping 
to  popularize  capitalism  and  private  prop- 
erty. Everyone  who  holds  a  Liberty  Bond 
or  has  a  savings-bank  account  is  to  just  that 
extent  a  member  of  the  capitalist  class.  Un- 
doubtedly these  small  capitalists  who  own 
some  property,  together  with  that  great  ma- 
jority whose  principal  asset  lies  in  their 
health,  skill  and  character,  will  obtain  in  the 
near  future  some  greater  share  of  influence 
in  the  management  and  direction  of  indus- 
try than  heretofore.  But  we  have  not  yet 
come  to  the  time  when  we  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  the  large  capitalist  and  the 
great  master  of   industrial  organization. 


Good 


The  American  Federation  of 
Lead9rahip     Labor    IS    a    huge    business    and 

human-welfare  organization  that 
has  lately  insisted  not  only  upon  keeping  Mr. 
Gompers  at  its  head,  but  upon  increasing 
his  salary  against  his  own  protest.  In  his 
youth  Mr.  Gompers  worked  for  wages  at  a 
trade.  For  several  decades  past  he  has  been 
a  high  official  of  labor  organizations,  a  pro- 
fessional public  speaker,  and  a  capable  editor. 
In  their  capacit>'  as  trade  unionists,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  numerous  bodies  making  up  the 
Federation  of  Labor  are  glad  to  maintain 
leaders  of  brains  and  wisdom.  It  would  be 
a  great  loss  to  them  to  have  unwise  or  un- 
trained men  representing  their  interests.  In 
like  manner  a  complicated  enterprise  like  a 
railroad  or  a  steel  company  requires  great 
skill  and  experience  in  its  management :  and 
the  workers  whom  it  supports  are  not  the 
losers,  but  rather  the  gainers,  when  such 
management  is  of  the  very  best.  The  re- 
wards of  successful  management  take  noth- 
ing out  of  the  pockets  of  the  labor  that  pro- 


duces commodities,  or  of  the  consumer  that 
buys  them. 

New    shipyards    and    munition 
Housing       pjgnts  made  necessary  last  year 

Reforms         ^  111.  • 

a  number  of  model  housing  proj- 
ects to  take  care  of  the  workers.  The  idea 
of  good  homes  for  wage  earners  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy  was  widely  advertised  and 
gained  strong  support.  Able  architects,  engi- 
neers and  landscape  designers  aided  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  housing  schemes.  It  may  be 
fairly  said  that  there  is  coming  into  conscious 
recognition  the  national  aim  of  providing 
every  family  with  a  habitation  that  shall 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  decency 
and  health.  Slum  conditions  in  our  great 
towns  are  by  no  means  as  bad  as  they  were 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Tenement  house 
laws  and  sanitary  inspection  have  made  strik- 
ing changes  for  the  better,  but  much  is  yet 
to  be  done.  Thus  the  young  soldiers,  re- 
turning from  service  with  enhanced  personal 
dignity,  are  not  willing  to  live  in  hovels  or 
tumbledown  cabins;  and  numbers  of  them 
are  said  to  have  persuaded  their  families 
to  move  away  from  the  worst  tenement  dis- 
tricts of  the  lower  East  Side  in  New  York 
and  to  find  better  quarters  in  outlying  zones. 

MD  »w;         Meanwhile,     the     cessation     of 

A  Building        ,      .,  ,.  *  .  , 

"Boom"       buildmg  operations  for  tu'o  or 

at  Hand         ^1 

three  years  as  a  war  measure 
has  resulted  in  a  scarcity  of  accommoda- 
tions and  very  high  rents  both  for  dwellings 
and  for  business  premises.  It  is  predicted  by 
experienced  builders  that  the  country  is  about 
to  enter  upon  the  greatest  construction 
"boom"  ever  known.  It  is  a  good  sign  of 
the  times  that  the  various  building  trades 
have  agreed  upon  a  plan  with  the  architects, 
contractors  and  engineering  firms  to  obviate 
squabbles  and  sympathetic  strikes,  and  to 
settle  all  disputes  arising  among  the  union- 
ized members  of  these  crafts  bv  reference  to 
a  composite  board  of  eight  members  with 
headquarters  in  Washington  under  the  benev- 
olent auspices  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

.  ^  It    would    require    manv    pages 

Labor  ^  .  L  . 

and         merely  to  summarize  the  van- 

Immigratlon  j*         _         •  j  ui 

ous  disputes,  issues  and  problems 
with  which  American  and  British  workers 
have  been  dealing  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
There  has  been  much  restlessness,  and  the 
patient  and  submissive  toiler  of  other  days 
seems  to  have  vanished.     With  immigration 
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stopped,  with  many  foreign  workmen  re- 
patriated in  Europe,  and  with  many  young 
Americans  still  in  the  Army,  there  is  a  short- 
age of  labor  in  almost  every  direction.  Our 
immigration  policy  for  the  near  future  is 
yet  to  be  fixed.  It  is  known  that  great  num- 
bers of  foreign-bom  people  are  planning  to 
return,  many  of  them  intent  upon  seeking 
relatives  and  friends  in  Central  Europe  from 
whom  they  have  not  heard  for  several  years. 
We  have  recently  been  deporting  anarchists 
and  undesirable  agitators,  and  more  are  to 
follow.  With  Europe  in  a  wild  ferment  of 
"Red"  uprisings  and  violence,  it  will  be 
necessar>'  for  America  to  restrict  immigra- 
tion as  never  before.  The  tests  in  the  past 
have  been  merely  negative,  but  henceforth 
they  should  be  positive.  No  immigrant 
should  be  allowed  to  come  to  America,  even 
as  a  sojourner,  much  less  as  a  prospective  na- 
turalized citizen,  unless  he  can  pass  tests  that 
show  him  to  be  honest,  industrious,  and  of 
fairly  sound  mind  and  body.  We  can  make 
use  of  sturdy  workers,  even  though  illiterate ; 
but  we  do  not  need  to  import  social  or  po- 
litical agitators.  We  have  already  far  too 
many  of  these  foreign-born  soap-box  preach- 
ers of  false  doctrine.  The  time  is  past  for  a 
careless  immigration  policy. 

There   is  much   to  be   said   for 
th9  Colonel  Roosevelt's  race  suicide 

Natl,,.  Born  arguments.  It  is  not  creditable 
that  the  old  American  stock  should  be  dying 
out  for  lack  of  progeny,  and  that  the  great 
country  created  by  the  earlier  population  ele- 
ments should  be  handed  over  to  the  polyglot 
and  prolific  races  of  Eastern  and  Southern 
Europe.  The  war-time  losses  of  France  and 
Germany  have  created  population  problems 
that  will  doubtless  have  a  profound  influence 
upon  private  life  and  public  policy.  In  less 
degree  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  high  time  that  every  phase  of 
American  nationality — and  especially  those 
relating  to  the  country's  future — should  be 
analyzed -with  care,  and  that  there  should 
be  sound  instruction  given  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration. The  America  that  has  risen  so 
magnificently  to  meet  national  crises  up  to 
this  hour,  should  not  deflect  the  true  course 
of  its  history  by  recruiting  its  future  popula- 
tion from  the  exportable  dregs  of  other  coun- 
tries, while  our  own  typical  American  stock 
is  disappearing  by  reason  of  a  birth  rate  that 
does  not  balance  the  death  rate.  Let  the 
young  soldiers  build  up  their  own  America. 


„  ^   .        The  old  American  stock  has  to 

Reatonnff  .  •  i      i 

Rural  a  great  extent  languished  on 
America  f^LTms  and  in  country  neigh- 
borhoods, while  foreign  immigrants  have 
crowded  the  cities  and  have  enjoyed,  on  be- 
half of  their  children,  our  marvelous  city 
school  facilities.  It  is  bad  policy  to  allow 
rural  life  to  decay,  as  in  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  State 
policies  should  provide  good  roads,  country 
schools  equal  for  practical  purposes  to  city 
schools,  and  other  facilities  needed  to  make 
country  life  preferable  to  city  life  for  the 
ordinary  family.  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  some 
other  States  are  setting  an  example  that  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States  should  fol- 
low. Rural  prosperity  is  worth  developing 
at  any  cost.  It  will  repay  the  investment. 
Meanwhile,  it  does  not  always  follow  that 
the  thing  the  farmer  calls  for  is  the  thing  he 
ought  to  have.  Thus,  the  Southern  farmer 
wants  laws  and  policies  to  keep  the  price  of 
cotton  high,  whereas  he  should  be  the  happy 
beneficiary  of  policies  to  compel  him  to  raise 
cattle  and  produce  food  crops.  The  Western 
farmer  in  his  day  has  had  many  a  fallacious 
notion  about  money  and  the  railroads. 

^    Just  now  the  farmers  have  risen 

Farm.ra  ana     .         .     .  .    ,  , 

"Daylight  in  their  might  to  secure  the  re- 
^''""'"  peal  of  that  admirable  arrange- 
ment known  as  "Daylight  Saving."  It  is 
quite  true  that  railroads,  great  industries  and 
the  lesser  business  establishments  could  vol- 
untarily change  the  clock  and  start  the  work- 
ing day  an  hour  earlier  in  the  summer 
months;  but  it  seemed  worth  while,  when 
war-time  economy  was  essential,  that  Con- 
gress should  sanction  the  ''daylight  saving" 
scheme  and  thus  give  it  uniform  effect.  The 
results  have  been  exceedingly  gratifying  in- 
sofar as  towns,  cities  and  all  industries  are 
concerned.  We  are  not  aware  that  in 
the  great  countries  of  Europe  which  have 
adopted  this  scheme  anybody  has  objected 
to  it  in  the  name  of  agriculture.  That  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  should  have 
deluged  their  Congressmen  with  demands  for 
the  repeal  of  the  "daylight  saving"  law  is, 
to  say  the  least,  quite  puzzling.  Farming  is 
the  one  line  of  business  that  has  always  been 
operated  upon  this  very  plan.  The  old- 
fashioned  American  farmer  saved  not  merely 
one  hour,  but  sometimes  two  hours  or  more, 
in  the  summer  months  by  earlier  rising.  As 
a  matter  of  convenience,  the  farmer's  clock 
is  actually  made  to  conform  to  the  standard 
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tirnc  of  the  country;  but  each  farm  is  a  unit, 
and  vxi'vy  farmer  can  carry  on  his  operations 
as  he  chooses  within  the  ranj^e  of  the  t\vent>'- 
foiif  hours. 


Wilton 


To  this  statement  there  is  one 
Vttom  serious  exception,  which  relates 
fitp9ai  ^^^  those  dairy  farmers  w^ho  have 
to  deliver  their  product  to  meet  the  morn- 
inj:  in  ilk -trains.  In  that  case,  with  the  "day- 
lijfht  saving"  change,  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration should  promptly  have  altered  trains 
to  .suit  the  farmers;  for  it  should  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  farmers  would  milk  an  hour 
earlier  hy  sun  time  when  the  railroads  could 
just  as  well  haul  the  milk  at  the  actual  hour 
suited  to  the  conditions.  Farmers  do  not  go 
into  the  fields  to  work  by  consulting  the 
clock,  but  by  conditions  of  "rain  or  shine." 
0>ngressmen  do  not  like  to  displease  their 
solid  farmer  constituencies,  and  so  there  was 
passed  as  a  rider  attached  to  a  money  bill  a 
clause  repealing  the  "daylight  saving"  act  to 
take  effect  after  the  present  season.  Both 
Houses  acted  on  June  18th  by  very  large 
majorities.  On  July  12th  President  Wilson 
—objecting  to  this  clause  appended  to  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill — sent  the 
whole  measure  back  to  Congress  with  a  veto 
message.  He  made  a  brief  but  strong  state- 
ment of  the  benefits  that  had  resulted  from 
the  "daylight  saving"  measure  in  this  coun- 
try as  in  Kurope.  To  carry  the  repeal  over 
the  President*s  veto  would  require  two-thirds 
vote;  and  while  this  was  easily  available  in 
the  Senate,  it  was  not  secured  in  the  House. 
It  is,  of  course,  one  thing  to  be  in  favor  of 
"daylight  saving"  and  another  thing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  plan  should  be  made  national 
by  act  of  Congress.  That  Congress  was 
misinformed  as  to  public  sentiment  when 
the  vote  of  lune  18th  was  taken  would  seem 
obvious  enotigh. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  strong 
*»/-»f.tAr«  tendency  in  this  Republican  Con- 
Lcanomy  jrross  to  follow  any  indications 
whatsoever  of  reaction  from  war-time  poli- 
cies. Rapid  changes  of  outlook  had  seemed 
fullv  ti>  justify  the  Republicans  in  their  gen- 
eral cutting  down  of  appropriations  for  the 
current  >ear.  Some  curtailments  were  wiser, 
however,  than  others.  President  Wilson — 
also  on  July  1 2th — vetoed  the  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  Bill  carr>ing  large  aggregate 
amounts  for  various  necessar}*  purposes,  be- 
cause of  clauses  limiting  the  adopted  plan  of 


providing  vocational  training  for  crippled 
and  disabled  soldiers.  Work  of  this  kind  has 
been  going  on  for  two  or  three  years  in  Eng- 
land with  remarkable  success,  and  our  own 
Government  now  has  in  hand  several  thou- 
sand cases  of  men  whom  it  is  thus  training. 
It  is  likely  that  Congress  will  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's views  in  this  matter.  For  future  mili- 
tary and  naval  expenditures  intelligent  econ- 
omy is  desirable  to  the  point  of  sharp  cur- 
tailments; but  when  it  comes  to  caring  for 
our  boys  who  were  wounded  or  injured  in 
France,  the  country  will  prefer  to  be  gener- 
ous rather  than  merely  economical. 

a   i.,^,*,      At  an   earlier  date   in   the  war 

Prohibition  ... 

Tak98  period  an  immense  impression 
was  created  in  Europe  and 
America  by  the  announcement  that  the  Rus- 
sian Emperor  had  abolished  the  making  and 
sale  of  vodka,  with  the  result  of  a  happily 
transformed  nation.  Great  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  the  liquor  traffic  in  England; 
and  the  anti-saloon  movement  in  the  United 
States  received  fresh  impetus.  The  Army 
and  Navy  demanded  sobriety,  and  military 
regulation  abolished  the  liquor  traffic  in  the 
vicinity  of  training  camps.  Finally,  Congress 
forbade  the  use  of  grains  for  the  making  of 
intoxicants  as  a  measure  of  food  administra- 
tion, and  enacted  war-time  prohibition  of  al- 
coholic beverages  of  all  kinds  throughout 
the  country  to  take  eflfect  on  July  1,  and  to 
continue  until  the  President  had  pronounced 
the  process  of  demobilizing  the  Army  to  be 
complete.  Under  the  same  general  impulse, 
and  with  the  awakened  moral  energy  of  the 
war  period,  the  Prohibition  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  passed  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  speedily  ratified  by  the 
requisite  number  of  State  legislatures.  That 
Amendment  becomes  operative  at  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year,  some  five  months  hence. 
The  liquor  interests  and  their  friends  had 
taken  the  death  sentence  with  what  seemed 
a  surprising  acquiescence.  But  as  the  date  of 
execution  approached  they  awakened  sudden- 
ly from  their  lethargy-,  ^^^len  it  was  far 
too  late  for  effective  protest  the>'  began  to 
agitate  quite  hysterically.  War-time  pro- 
hibition, however,  went  into  general  effect 
on  July  1.  The  law  was  respected  by  com- 
mon consent.  Large  profits  were  made  in 
June  by  selling  stocks  to  individuals  for 
home  use.  There  was  no  especial  machinery 
for  enforcing  the  law,  but  the  liquor  traffic 
of  America  as  it  had  existed  on  June  30  3Bras 
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at  least  ninety-Ave  per  cent,  dead   by  the 
Fourth  of  July,  not  to  be  revived. 

^  President   Wilson   had   advised 

Pneia-  for  CongTess  to  modify  the  law  in 
Enfentmnt  fgyg^  of  light  wines  and  beer, 
but  this  had  not  been  done.  Meanwhile  the 
courts  had  become  solemnly  busy  over  the 
technical  question  whether  beer  containing 
two  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
was  an  intoxicant  in  the  sense  of  the  law. 
How  this  precise  percentage  was  fixed  upon 
for  the  dividing  line  between  things  forbid- 
den and  things  not  forbidden  is  a  story  that 
it  is  needless  to  relate.  Congress  is  compe- 
tent to  settle  the  question,  and  it  was  quite 
certain  when  these  comments  were  written 
that  the  pending  bill  providing  for  the  en- 
forcement of  prohibition  would  be  enacted, 
and  that  this  enforcement  measure  ivould  fix 
the  alcoholic  content  at  a  fraction  of  one  per 
cent.  The  debate  on  this  Volstead  Prohlhi- 
tton  Bill  was  still  pending  as  'we  went  to 
press  in  the  third  week  of  July.  The  one  out- 
standing fact  is  that  national  prohibition  out- 
laws the  liquor  industry.  Breweries,  distil- 
leries, and  retail  liquor  stores  cannot  survive 
under  the  ban  of  national  law.  There  will 
be  minor  evasions,  but  capital  and  labor  have 
both  deserted  the  condemned  industry,  and  it 
falls  of  its  own  weight.  National  prohibi- 
tion is  here,  and  it  must  have  its  trial.  It 
has  been  sanctioned  by  giving  it  a  place  in 
the  Constitution.  This  remarkable  innova- 
tion might  not  have  prevailed,  at  least  in  our 
day,  but  for  the  impulses  and  emotions  of 
the  war  period.     There  arc  many  intelligent 


(Mr.  Volsltad,  ivhi 
BTtss,    is  the   new    R 


□KP  OT  antKEa  saloon  that  flourishes 

THIS    eUUMER 

Fram  iIm  Ditftek  (Columbui,  Obio) 


people  who  regard  the  change  as  too  radical 
to  be  maintained.  They  are  likely,  however, 
to  find  themselves  entirely  mistaken.  While 
they  are  debating  it,  the  new  system  is  in 
effect  and  the  law  is  fairly  well  observed. 

ptttttSiBitd    '^^  National  Assembly  of  Ger- 
on  many  sitting  at  Weimar  voted  on 

""*  June  22  in  favor  of  accepting  the 

Peace  Treaty,  the  division  being  237  to  138. 
On  June  20lh  Chancellor  Scheidemann  had 
resigned  in  order  to  show  disapproval  of  the 
terms,  and  on  the  following  day  Gustav 
Adolf  Bauer,  formerly  Minister  of  Labor, 
became  Chancellor  and  formed  a  new  Cabi- 
net with  Dr,  Herman  Miiller  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Miiller  was  the  leader 
of  the  Majority  Socialists.  The  German 
delegation  at  Versailles,  headed  by  Count 
von  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  had  withdrawn 
and  two  new  delegates  were  substituted, 
these  being  Miiller  himself  and  another  Cab- 
inet Minister,  Johannes  Bell;  and  they  ar- 
rived just  before  the  ceremony  of  signing  the 
treaty,  which  occurred  on  June  28.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  ship  was  waiting  for  him  with 
steam  up  and  he  sailed  for  home  on  June  29. 
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prtiiiitnt  ^^  '^  '"  ^^  noted  as  an  interest- 
mitoa-i  infT  circumstance  that  the  Army 
"""  and  Navy  Appropriation  bills 
and  certain  other  measures  which  had  been 
passed  by  Congress  were  sent  by  Secretary 
TiimviJty  on  a  fast  outgoing  vessel  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  President  at  sea  so  that  he 
might  sign  them  and  thus  make  available 
the  money  needed  July  1,  beginning  the  new 
fiscal  year.  Arriving  at  New  York  on  July  8, 
Mr.  Wilson  received  an  official  and  popular 
welcome,  made  a  brief  homecoming  talk  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
Washington,  where  he  plunged  into  the  thick 
of  accumulated  business.  He  had  been  absent 
in  Europe  ior  seven  nmnths,  except  for  a 
brief  trip  home  in  March.  On  July  10  he 
appeared  before  the  Senate  and  made  an 
elaborate  address  in  presenting  the  peace 
treaty,  which  was  evidently  destined  to  under- 
go a  long  and  searching  debate  before  the 
final  vote  upon  its  ratification. 

^^^^     The    President's    speech    to    the 

10  »«       Senate  was  graceful   and    fluent, 
^""'"        and  was  highly  praised  by  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  while  disparaged  by  Repub- 
licans,    The  final  treaty  is  a  specific  docu- 


ment, and  has  to  be  studied  by  Senators  in 
an  exact  and  careful  way.  The  broad  argu- 
ments for  the  League  of  Nations  had  already 
been  amply  presented  by  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Others,  and  American  public  opinion  had 
undoubtedly  accepted  the  view  that  the  na- 
tions must  henceforth  be  organized  for  pro- 
tection against  the  evils  of  war.  The  es- 
sence of  Mr.  Wilson's  speech  is  contained 
in  the  following  paragraphs: 


Convenient,  indeed  indUpens 
found  the  newly  planned  LeaEue  of  Nations  to  be 
for  ihe  eneculion  of  present  plans  of  peace  •nd 
reparation,  ihey  saw  it  in  a  new  aipect  before 
their  wort  was  finished.  They  saw  it  ai  th* 
main  obiect  of  ihe  peace,  as  the  only  thing  that 
could  complete  it  or  make  it  worth  nhile.  They 
saw  it  as  the  hope  of  the  world,  and  that  hope 
they  did  not  dare  to  disappoinL  Shall  we  or  any 
other  free  people  hesitate  to  accept  thii  great 
duty?  Dare  we  reject  il  and  break  the  heart  of 
the  world  ? 

And  so  the  result  of  the  conference  of  peaee,  w 
far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  tiandi  complete. 
The    difficulties    encountered    were    very    luaay. 
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1  think  ii  will  he  found  that  the  compromiiei 
which  were  accepted  as  inevitable  nowhere  cut 
to  the  heart  of  any  principle.  The  work  of  ibc 
conference  squares,  as  a  whole,  with  the  prlnciplei 
agreed  upon  as  the  basis  of  the  peace  ai  well  at 
with  the  practical  possibiliiies  of  the  international 
iiiuatinns  which  had  lo  be  faced  and  dealt  with 

Following  the  portion  of  th« 
"i^iL?  speech  quoted  above,  Mr.  WiU 
and  Explain  ^^^^  informed  the  Senate  that  he 
would  take  a  later  occasion  to  present  the 
separate  treaty,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  agree  to 
protect  France  against  an  tmprovoked  at- 
tack by  (lermany.  In  conclusion,  he  asserted 
the  new  position  of  America  as  a  world 
power,  holding  that  "a  new  role  and  a  ne^v 
responsibility  have  come  to  this  great  na- 
tion." The  speech  did  not  attempt  to  touch 
upon  any  of  the  particular  points  of  doubt 
that  were  already  under  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate; but  Mr.  Wilson  offered  to  place  "his 
services,  and  all  the  information"  he  pos- 
sessed at  the  Senate's  disposal  "at  any  time, 
cither  infoi^iially  or  in  session,  as  you  may 
prefer."  This  was  a  fair  proposal,  and  should 
have  met  v\itli  immediate  response.     There 
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were  numerous  questions  relating  to  the 
treaty  that  the  Senators  had  been  asking,  and 
that  the  President  was  prepared  to  answer. 
Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  Republi- 
can Senators  were  disposed  to  criticize  the 
treaty  and  to  debate  it  adversely;  while  the 
Democratic  Senators,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, were  disposed  to  praise  it  in  glow- 
ing and  sweeping  phrases,  and  to  champion 
the  President  against  all  comers.  The 
Peace  Conference  has  faced  a  stupendous 
undertaking,  and  the  presumptions  are  in 
favor  of  its  work.  The  treaty  should  be 
ratified  promptly,  unless  there  are  good 
reasons  that  can  be  presented  for  rejecting  it 
or  amending  it.  Little  will  be  gained  by 
dragging  the  debate  through  a  period  of 
months.  The  final  vote  ought  to  be  taken 
by  the  middle  of  August.  Doubtless  certain 
interpretations  will  be  adopted,  as  regards 
American  interests.    This  is  expected. 

Mr  Slmautt    ^'  "^  ^'^"^  *"  °^^^  ^°  °^^  read- 

'•■(*(        ers    Mr.     Simonds'     remarkable 

TrtBtt       characterization  of   the   finished 

work  of  the  Peace  Cowfercnce,  and  his  analy- 


sis of  the  political  difficulties  that  beset  the 
"new  Europe."  His  views  are  not  sanguine, 
but  they  are  not  cynical  or  despairing.  He 
realizes  that  racial  ambitions  and  antipathies 
have  not  as  yet  been  subdued,  although 
Europe  is  weary  of  war.  He  sees  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  revived  Germany,  and  of  a  new 
combination  against  a  League  of  Nations 
dominated  by  Britain  and  France.  It  is 
well  for  serious-minded  readers  to  look  all 
the  facts  in  the  face.  It  has  been  our  un- 
deviating  opinion  in  this  periodical  that, 
for  some  time  in  the  future,  world  peace 
must  be  maintained  by  the  group  of  powers 
that  have  won  the  victory,  ended  the  war, 
and  imposed  terms  upon  Germany.  There 
seems  no  practicable  way  by  which  the 
United  States  can  avoid  taking  a  large  share  ' 
of  responsibility  for  future  conditions  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Most  of  us  are  steeped 
in  the  old  American  traditions,  and  do  not 
like  embroilments  in  the  affairs  of  other 
continents;  but  the  best  results  will  come 
from  an  attitude  of  confidence  and  vigor, 
rather  than  one  of  timidity  and  hesitation. 
To     face    danger     is,    often,     to    avert    it. 
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There  arc  particular  situatioiis 
u,,,ea->  that  require,  upon  the  part  of 
"""'""'  the  people  and  (jovernment  of 
the  United  States,  a  much  more  efficient 
treatment  than  \ve  have  recently  employed. 
Our  relations  with  Mexico  constitute  the 
foremast  of  these  situations.  The  Carran/a 
(iiivernment  seems  to  be  drifting  upon  the 
rocks.  Perhaps  half  of  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory is  now  dominated  by  militarj'  chief- 
tains who  are  In  rebellion  against  Carran/.a. 
Obviously  the  Carran/.a  reKime  has  owed 
its  very  existence  to  Mr,  Wilson's  policies; 
yet  it  has  been  curiously  disagreeable  In  its 
attitude  towards  the  United  States.  Mexico, 
of  all  the  Latin -American  countries,  should 
have  been  the  first  to  supixirt  the  United 
Stales  in  breaking  with  CJermany,  Yet,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Carran/a  (lovernment 
was  probably  more  unfriendly  to  us  through 
the  war  period  than  any  other  in  the  world, 
e.xcept  the  German  and  Austrian. 

^^^^  American  interests  in  Mexico 
toPretwt  are  entitled  to  protection,  and 
AHr/nuK  jj^j^  should  now  be  demanded 
and  secured.  The  virtual  confiscation  by  the 
Carranza  Government  (under  pretext  of 
Constitution  and  laws),  of  great  properties 
in  the  oil  regions,  the  utter  failure  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens,  and   the  damage  to 
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railroads,  mines,  and  other  American  invest- 
ments, ought  no  longer  to  be  vic^ved  with 
patient  tolerance.  The  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  are  themselves  the  victims  of  the 
political  and  military  chaos  that  has  become 
an  international  nuisance.  We  arc  not  sug- 
gesting intervention,  or  proposing  any  parti- 
cular remedies.  We  are  merely  e.xpressing 
the  view  that  the  Mexican  situation  calls  for 
careful  attention  at  Washington  with  a  defi- 
nite policy  and  a  firm  course  of  procedure. 
Fair  words  to-day  cannot  alter  hard  facts. 

Chimf        "^^^  Chinese  delegates  did  not 
gritmincta     sign  the   Peace  Treaty  at  Ver- 
"*    "'"       sailles,  because  they  objected  to 
concessions  that  the  Conference  had  granted 
to  Japan  as  against  China's  sovereignty,  and 
because  they  were  waiting  for  instructions 
from  Pekin  that  failed  to  arrive.     Some  of 
the  leading  Republican   Senators  have   been 
taking  a  very  bold  and  challenging  tone  as 
against  Japan  in  the  matter  of  the  Shantung 
Peninsula.      It    would,    perhaps,    have    been 
better  to  accept  the  President's  offer  and  to 
confer  with  him  about  the  China -Japanese 
dispute   before   making   sensational   speeches. 
It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  American  people 
to   hold    the    friendship   of    both  Japan   and 
China,  and  to  be  influential  in  helping  these 
two  great  peoples  to  reconcile  their  differ- 
ences and  to  work  together. 
Japan    has    infonned    die 
world  that  her  occupatioa 
of    the     Chinese    territoiy 
from  which  her  army  and 
navy  expelled  the  Germans 
is    to    be    only    tcmporaty, 
and  is  not  in  denial  of  Chi- 
nese sovereignt}'.    It  would 
seem    eminently    wise    for 
Japan    to  lose    no  time  la 
fixing    and    announcing   a 
date  when  she  will  with- 
draw.    This  would  be  s 
small   price   for  Japan   to 
pay  for  Chinese  friendship 
and    good    will.      China's 
misfortunes,       meanwhile, 
have   been    due   principally 
to  her  own  internal  divi- 
sions and  disputes.     With 
some    encour^ement    and 
help      from      the      United 
States.   Japan,    and   Great 
Britain,  China  could  hold 
her  own  and  go  forward. 
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Mr  Peiii  Secretary  Lansing,  who  had  been 
and  Our  at  Paris  continuously  as  a  mem- 
"'""''  ber  of  the  American  Peace  Dele- 
gation, returned  last  month  and  it  was  re- 
ported from  Washington  that  he  would  be 
succeeded  at  Paris  by  Mr,  Frank  L.  Polk, 
who  has  been  Acting  Secretary  of  State  for 
more  than  half  a  year,  Mr.  Polk  had  been 
Counsellor  of  the  Department  and  his  desig- 
nation had  recently  changed  to  that  of 
"Under-Secretary,"  He  has  shown  great  tact 
and  skill  in  holding  the  chief  place  at  the 
State  Department  during  the  absence  of  the 
President  and  Secretary.  Mr.  Polk,  like 
Ambassador  John  W.  Davis  at  London,  is  an 
excellent  representative  of  his  country  in 
diplomacy.  The  enhanced  importance  of  our 
foreign  relationships  will  give  a  wholly  new 
significance  to  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
we  shall  find  that  men  of  brains  and  force, 
as  well  as  of  honor  and  good  manners,  will 
be  far  more  ready  than  formerly  to  accept 
foreign  posts.  Next  month  we  shall  allude 
to  changes  and  appointments  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.  In  former  times  the  average 
American  diplomat  was  not  taken  seriously 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  but  there  has  been 
a  big  change. 


0  QuTli  •  Ewlnc.  Wi<MniUii 

PTTACIO  FE5S0A.  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  BRAZIL 
(Dr.  PtuoB  viiitHl  the  United  State)  last  month  on 
hit  wv  borne  from  Europe.  Hi»  brirt  slay  resi.ltert  in 
tie  tsUbliibmcBt  of  firm  foundations  for  friendly  rela- 
tioni  durina  hU  term  u  Preiident.  He  was  taken  to 
Bruil  tut   ut   AiDcriaii  battlesbip) 
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,  One  of   the   international   affairs 

/taOinai  of  an  agreeable  kind  that  Mr. 
*  Polk  has  had  to  supervise  recent- 
ly has  been  the  visit  of  the  newly  chosen  head 
of  our  great  sister  republic,  Brazil.  Dr. 
Pessoa,  in  the  interval  between  his  election 
and  his  inauguration  as  President,  has  spent 
some  time  at  Paris  in  touch  with  the  work 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  in  conference 
with  President  Wilson  and  the  American 
delegation.  His  brief  visit  in  the  United 
States  on  his  way  back  home  was  made  an 
official  matter  and  gave  opportunity  for 
many  pleasant  expressions  of  friendship.  It 
has  always  been  Brazilian  policy  to  maintain 
especially  close  relationships  with  the  United 
States,  and  Dr.  Pessoa's  visit  is  an  example  of 
the  sort  of  interchange  that  ought  to  become 
much  more  frequent.  It  is  expected  that  a 
very  popular  and  manly  young  Englishman, 
who  bears  the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
will  visit  Canada  within  a  few  weeks,  and 
before  returning  home  will  see  something  of 
the  United  States.  His  father,  the  present 
King,  crossed  the  Lake  to  Buffalo  many  yeais 
ago,  but  otherwise  has  not  been  in  this  coun- 
try, A  visit  from  this  capable  and  democra- 
tic head  of  the  British  Empire  would  be 
highly  agreeable  to  Americans.  Perhaps  he 
may  be  persuaded  to  come  as  a  national  guest 
next  year,  when  we  celebrate  the  Tercen- 
tenary of  British  settlement  in  America. 
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)y-ar;<ti:<-.  it  i-  (i'.iritit^s  tn:e  that  the  Gennan 
(rf-'.jilr  Hri;  jroI'iiinJiy  ;;Iad  to  tinj  thcir.- 
-'-;■.•-,  .'it  pfjiLC.  It  is  rot  ea-y  t"  Mistain 
ill'-  iii'.'.d  of  .'irr'>LMni.-c  iinJer  siich  ctindition* 
'.f  liJ-a-t'T  ii-  C'Tiiiany  has  taccj  during  the 
[i;i-r  >i-;ir.  'I'lii;  only  s;inc  way  to  meet  the<c 
III i'-l'irt line-,  is  t'>  beciiine  absorbed  in  normal 
ni,ii|i;iti'jn-..  Until  tivc  years  ago.  when  the 
(Jrnnan  iirijiics  w-rc  muhili/cd,  the  coiintr\' 
w;l^  :,  i:r.-;it  liivc  of  imi.istn-.  It  will  he  a 
I'lim  tiinc  Urimr  the  'i]i|  m'lmentiiiii  can  he 
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P.i]^.n.I  )>;ive  l..m  pliysirally  wrecked  to  a 
tircnt  <\Hnt  in  thi-ir  chief  maimfactunni; 
ili-tricrs.  (iirni:inv  sci-in-;  To  have  put  down 
.1     ]ii.i">i  .  :iiiJ    iii>[;'<'.     ii'.i    I'l  iin'iitl'.ii  ilii-      the  iiii.'inhi-ts  'in  tin-  imc  band,  and  to  have 
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.il I    ill  ill.  ill  :iiu'  Ml   till-  niiniitoLis  ("uii'      drbi  would   he  repudiated,   but  merely  that 
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I"  li-lit.  .liiiiii:-  ili,-M-  ImiM  iiionilis  at  I'aris.  tion.  This  lias  already  he.-n  arranccd  hy  a  tax 
\l.,.-o.riili  ilu-  iMe-eiii  Iliiil-h  (.'ahlnet  is  on  pnuH-rtv  tn  Iv  paid  in  in-talmcnts  over  a 
m1i'>IIv  I'.itlli'il  .iii.t  li.i^  II. I  iili'a  what  t"  dn.  |vri'id  '>t  thirty  years.  Hermany  can  bear 
Sii  lliii.<.<<  riiiiiLi'ii  h.iv  .KMie  "lit  with  a  the  linancial  burdens  imposed  bv  the  treatr, 
pl.m   '..1    •.-Miui-   up  :i  "..■..ll.d  '■nomini.'.r      provided  the  ta.-k  is  laced  in  pwd  faith. 
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THE  PROGRESS   OF   THE   WORLD 

As  Mr,  Simonds  points  out,  the  work  of 
''""lo**!'"*"  the  Peace  Conference  is  very  far  from 
'""'  being  finished.  Austria  and  Hungary 
are  yet  to  be  disposed  of ;  the  Balkan  problems  have 
not  been  solved ;  and  it  will  be  particularly  hard  to 
secure  agreement  about  Turkey.  Many  disputes  af- 
fecting Central  Europe  are  only  partly  settled  as  yet, 
and  the  League  of  Nations  will  have  its  work  cut  out 
for  it  from  the  start,  with  new  matters  arriving  in 
almost  every  mail-bag.  As  for  individual  countries. 
their  governments  will  be  burdened  with  all  kinds 
of  difficult  questions,  many  of  them  never  faced  by 
governments  in  earlier  periods.  The  new  countries, 
like  Poland,  are  the  creations  of  Allied  victory  and 
their  recognition  and  independence  are  to  be  based 
upon  conditions  set  forth  in  treaties.  Thus  the  char- 
ter of  the  new  Poland  has  been  already  written  by  the 
Peace  Conference  and  accepted  by  the  government 
of  which  Mr.  Paderewski  is  the  head.  The  League 
of  Nations  will  have  oversight  of  such  arrangements. 

Our  own  country  seems  to  be  more  pros- 
a(  perous  and  fortunate  than  any  other;  yet, 

WatHKicton  ^  urgent  and  numerous  are  the  public 
issues  that  all  parts  of  the  Government  will  be  under 
severe  pressure  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come.  Con- 
gress will  have  to  sit  continuously  with  only  brief 
recesses.  The  Army  is  being  rapidly  demobilized, 
but  the  military  and  naval  systems  for  peace  time  have 

yet  to  be  worked  out.     Every  branch  of  the  Adminis-       „^"^'"'' 

Iration  has  before  it  an  unusual  amount  of  important 
work.  It  is  habitual  for  the  partisan  to  belittle  the 
leaders  of  the  other  side,  and  it  is  customary  for  the 
private  citizen  to  have  his  fling  at  the  men  who  carry 
on  public  affairs.  Some  of  the  debates  in  Congress 
as  reported  in  the  press  are  certainly  far  from  edify- 


K  SENATORIAL  'THIEESOME"  RESTING  ON  THE  G 


ing;  but  there  are  many  able  men  at 
Washington  rendering  the  country 
valuable  service  at  personal  sacrifice. 
Their  labors  are  exacting; 
and  continuous  effort  in 
the  Washington  climate 
through  a  long  summer 
has  undermined  the  health 
of  more  than  one  able 
statesman  in  times  past. 
Fortunately,  the  President 
has  learned  to  maintain 
his  vigor  by  taking  plenty 
of  exercise;  and  he  is 
seemingly  in  better  average 
health  than  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  work  in  the 
White  House  six  years  ago. 
The  game  of  golf  has  many 
devotees  among  the  judges, 
Cabinet  officers,  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  is 
^^  helping  to  carry  lawmakers 

through  the  ordeal  of   the 
extra  summer  session. 
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Tu  n  *       Our  Trcasun'  Department  has 

Th€  Co9t  •!    'i      /*  -        L 

of  the        now    compiled     figures    ot    the 

Wat  I 

gross  and  net  costs  ot  our  par- 
ticipation through  one  year  and  seven  months 
in  the  World  AVar,  and  has  presented  these 
figures  to  Congress.  Our  entire  expendi- 
tures during  that  period  for  war-making 
were  $.^0,177,000,000.  This  total  included, 
however,  ( 1 )  loans  to  our  allies  aggregating 
$9,102,000,000;  (2)  investments  in  ship- 
building from  which  Secretary  Cilass  expects 
to  get  back  over  one  billion  dollars  through 
sale  or  charter  of  the  (Government  Heet ;  and 
(3)  advances  to  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, to  the  railroads,  ami  for  farm  loan 
bonds,  aggregating  two  billion  dollars.  1  bus 
the  net  cost  ot  the  war  in  monev  to  the 
United  States  was  about  SKS ,000.000.000. 
In  his  report  to  Congress,  Secretary  (ilass  is 
optimistic  as  to  the  .pnitrram  for  taking  care 
of  the  new  obligations  of  our  (Government. 
This  optimism,  however,  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  present  scale  of  taxation 
will  not  be  imi>ortantly  disturbed.  It  is 
notable  that  of  the  total  war  expenditures, 
no  less  than  2*>  per  cent,  was  defrayed  from 
taxes — a  very  nuich  greater  proportion  of 
taxes  than  any  other  country  participating  in 
the  war  has  shown.  The  war  period  has 
brought  an  incre:use  in  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  from  $l,2S2.000,000  in  April, 
1<)17,  to  ,<i\4S 5,000,000  to-day.  Secretary 
(ilass  ailvises  against  further  issues  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds  until  the  Victory  notes  ma- 
ture or  are  redeemed.  His  belief  is  that  such 
an  interval  between  oflFerings  from  our  Gov- 
ernment will  inevitably  result  in  marked  im- 
provement in  the  market  prices  of  the  exist- 
ing issues,  and  that  the  Government  will,  a 
few  years  from  now,  be  able  to  borrow 
money  at  a  very  much  lower  rate  of  interest. 

-.     -.„.         The  financial  vear  of  our  Gov- 
of  ernment  runs   from  the  nrst  of 

Forclon  Trade    j^^j^.    ^^    ^,^^    following    Junc    30. 

In  the  year  just  ended  all  previous  records  in 
foreign  trade  have  been  surpassed.  In  this 
fiscal  year  of  1019,  exports  reached  about 
seven  billion  dollars,  and  imports  passed  the 
three  billion  dollar  mark.  In  the  preceding 
year,  the  imports  were  nearly  as  large,  but 
this  year's  export  trade  has  gro\\Ti  by  nearly 
20  per  cent.  A  brief  analysis  of  this  stupen- 
dous movement  of  American  goods  to  for- 
eign countries  shows  that  whereas  there  has 
been  an  actual  falling-oif  in  partly  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  scarcely  any  apprcciabi 
pain  in  the  completely  manufactured  artic 


the  outward  movement  of  foodstufis  and 
food  animals  has  increased  by  nearly  60  per 
cent,  and  raw  materials  for  use  in  manufac- 
turing have  increased  about  25  per  cent,  over 
the  year  1918.  These  extraordinary  figures 
reflect,  of  course,  the  work  of  the  United 
States  in  feeding  starving  Europe  through 
the  autumn  and  winter.  The  last  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  already  showed  a  trend  away 
from  the  phenomenal  shipment  of  foodstuffs 
and   toward  manufactured   exports. 

Mmeriean      There    are    evidences    that    the 

Rebuilding     much  -  talked  -  of     demand     for 

French  citie.  American    products    in    the    re- 

storation  of  the  devastated  areas  of  France 
is  becoming  a  realit\'.  It  was  reported  in 
July  that  a  single  contract  ^nth  American 
fimis  for  rebuilding  the  war-destroyed  area 
in  the  Nancv  district  of  France  involves  the 
expenditure  of  between  $250,000,000  and 
S=iOO.OOO,000.  This  work  will  call  for  the 
replacement  of  public  buildings,  factories, 
dwellings,  roads,  bridges,  churches,  and  other 
structures  destroyed  or  injured  by  the  Ger- 
mans. The  material  to  be  used  will  nat- 
urally be  bought  in  the  cheapest  markets;  it 
is  stated  that  contractors  can  at  present  buy 
many  classes  of  building  material  in  the 
United  States  more  advantageously  than  in 
any  other  countr}%  and  this  \s  notably  true  of 
structural  steel. 

^    „  Early  in  July  the  Federal  Rc- 

Our  Huge  t»       i  i      t       i. 

Stock  of  serve  iiank  removed  the  barriers 
against  the  free  exportation  of 
gola,  except  to  enemy  countries  and  to  Bol- 
shevik Russia.  The  embargo  was  raised 
several  weeks  earlier,  except  that  licenses 
were  required.  Since  the  embargo  was  lifted 
some  eighty  million  dollars  of  gold  has  been 
shipped  abroad,  chiefly  to  Spain,  Japan,  and 
South  American  countries.  Such  a  sum  is  a 
mere  bagatelle  compared  with  our  present 
American  supply  of  the  metal.  Not  only 
IS  this  the  greatest  stock  of  gold  ever  held 
by  a  country  in  history:  the  United  States 
could  claim  at  the  present  juncture  prac- 
tically all  of  the  remaining  gold  in  the 
world  in  payment  for  the  merrhandisc  debts 
due  us.  This  favorable  balance  approxi- 
mated nine  billion  dollars  in  the  last  three 
years,  and  continues  to  mount  up.  In  fact, 
our  international  trade  position  is  attended 
with  an  embarrassment  of  riches  owing  to 
the  difficult  problem  of  arranging  payments 
r  excess  of  shipments  abroad  without 
11  "•'•tions  to  which  we  sold, 
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and  without  still  further  raising  the  cost  of 
living  in  America  by  the  importation  of 
further  stocks  of  gold. 

-^  -/   «.        While  no  definite  announcement 

At  Work  on       .  .  i  r      i         i  * 

ti>€  Railroad    has  been  made  or  the  date  on 
'^oW'"       which  the  railroads  will  be  re- 
turned  to   their  private   owners,   it   is   gen- 
erally understood  that  the  transfer  will  bo 
made  sometime  near  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year.     In  the  meantime,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee  on    Interstate   Commerce — from   whose 
Chairman,  Senator  Cummins,  readers  of  the 
Reviews  of  Reviews  heard  last  month — is 
hard  at  work  on  the  complicated  problem  of 
returning  the  roads  with  such  legislation  as 
will  save  them  from  bankruptcy  and  give  the 
public  its   transportation  service  as  cheaply 
as  possible.    New  plans  for  solving  this  most 
formidable  problem  arc  being  presented  to 
Congress  almost  daily.  Two  that  were  made 
public  in  July  came  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Prouty, 
formerly  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission,   and   from   President  Loree  of   the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  respectively. 
The  main  features  of  Mr.  Prouty 's  program 
provided    for   the   return   of    the    roads   on 
January  1  next  with  the  Government  retain- 
ing  certain    phases   of   control    for    another 
year.      On   the  all-important   financial   side 
of  the  problem,   Mr.   Prouty  suggests   that 
rates  should  be  made  that  would  guarantee 
a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  the  roads, 
as  determined  by  the  Commission  on  Physi- 
cal Valuation  created  under  the  act  of  1913. 
In  Mr.  Prouty's  plan,  railroads  which  were 
able,  under  this  rate  basis,  to  give  stockhold- 
ers a  certain  return   (say  6  or  7  per  cent.), 
would  apply  any  surplus  earnings  as  follows : 
( 1 )  probably  2  or  3  per  cent,  should  be  in- 
vested in  the  property,  but  this  investment 
not  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  claims  for 
additional   rates;    (2)    a   further   allowance 
for  a  guarantee  against  lean  years  and  for 
the   regular   payment   of   interest    and    divi- 
dends;  (3)  any  balance  remaining  to  be  di- 
vided between  the  railway  and  the  Govern- 
ment,  the  Government  to  get  more  as  the 
earnings     increased.       The     accumulations 
from  this  last  source  Mr.  Prouty  would  use 
in  assisting  the  weaker  roads. 


Mr.  Lotm'm 


The     plan     proposed     by     Mr. 
Umpcrary     Loree,  who  has  for  forty  years 
^*^^^9      been  active  in  railroad  manage- 
ment,   IS    simpler    than    most    of    the    sug- 
gested   programs.       It    restricts    the    Gov- 
ernment    guaranty     of     returns     to     the 


period  ending  with  new  rate  adjust- 
ments by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. That  body  is  to  fix  a  certain 
percentage  by  which  existing  rates  are  to  be 
increased  in  order  to  meet  expenses  and  pro- 
vide proper  revenue.  Until  these  new 
tariffs  are  effective,  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  pay  each  system  surrendered  to  the 
Federal  control  the  difference  between  the 
actual  income  and  the  standard  return  under 
the  present  Federal  Control  Act.  Mr. 
Loree  advises  that  the  Commerce  Commis- 
sion become  an  adjudicating  body,  and  that 
its  executive  and  administrative  functions  be 
taken  over  by  a  new  Board  of  Interstate 
Transportation.  He  would  give  jurisdiction 
over  wages  and  employment  conditions  to 
the  Commission,  and  forbid  employees  to 
strike  until  the  controversy  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  and  a  decision 
made,  or  until  six  months  have  passed  with- 
out a  decision.  After  a  decision  or  a  six 
months'  interval,  a  vote  of  the  employees 
must  be  had  on  the  question  of  striking. 

Railroad  While  these  many  plans  are  be- 
Exp9n8M  still  ing  proposed  for  putting  the 
transportation  industry  or  the 
country  on  its  feet  again,  the  operating  re- 
sults of  the  roads  continue  poor  almost  be- 
yond belief.  It  was  reported  from  Wash- 
ington in  July  that  the  expenses  of  the 
American  railroads  were  then  running  five 
million  dollars  a  day  more  than  they  showed 
under  private  control.  The  month  of  May 
alone  brought  a  difference  between  the  net 
income  of  the  roads  and  the  standard  re- 
turn the  Government  must  pay  of  no  less 
than  $39,000,000.  The  result  of  such  oper- 
ating conditions,  in  discouraging  investors 
and  in  driving  capital  away  from  the  trans- 
portation industry  and  into  other  businesses, 
is  clearly  seen  in  the  course  of  the  security 
markets  during  the  past  three  months. 
With  a  really  amazing  advance  in  the  prices 
of  securities  of  concerns  dealing  in  motor 
cars,  steel,  copper,  agricultural  supplies,  oil, 
railroad  equipment;  with  new  issues  of 
stocks  and  bonds  in  these  industrial  fields 
quickly  snapped  up  by  investors — the  bonds 
and  shares  of  railways  have  made  scarcely 
any  progress  toward  regaining  their  former, 
and  their  proper,  place  as  a  standard  channel 
of  investment.  The  simple  and  obvious 
truth  is  that  with  "industrials"  making  large 
profits  and  the  railroads  making  no  profits, 
and  generally  losing  money,  thrifty  Ameri- 
cans will  not  put  their  money  into  railroads. 
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THE  DRITISH  OERiCIBLE  WHICH  LAST  MOMTH  CROSSED  AND  RECR06SED  THE  ATLANTIC  WITHIN  ELEVEN  DAYS 

The  period  of  sixty  days  begin- 
of  Air-  niiig  in  mid-May  iif  the  current 
"'"'*  jear  will  aliva\s  be  memorable 
for  pioneer  achievement  in  trnnsatl.intic 
fliflht.  After  the  feats  of  our  own  naval 
seaplanes,  of  Alcock  and  Brown,  of  Hawker 
and  Grieve — one  thrill  pursiiinj;  and  some- 
times overtaking  another,  week  after  week 
— it  was  left  to  the  British  (lovernment  to 
stage  and  carrj'  through  to  a  successful  finish 
nne  of  the  most  spectacular  attempts  yet  made 
by  man  to  cope  with  fog  and  wind  as  bars 
to  his  conquest  of  the  air.  In  the  early 
morning  hours  of  the  second  of  July  the 
great  dirigible  R-34  left  her  moorings  at 
East  l-'ortunc,  Scotland,  manned  by  a  per- 
sonnel of  thirty  men,  including  officers,  ob- 
servers, engineers,  riggers,  and  wireless  op- 
erators. Such  a  force  was  required  for  the 
handling  of  this  giant  among  the  aircraft  of 
our  time,  with  a  length  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  greater  than  the  height  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  a  diameter  equal  to  the 
beam  of  an  inean  liner,  and  a  capacity  of 
2.000.t)()0  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  gas.  The 
ship  was  commanded  by  Major  G.  H.  Scott. 


The  westward  progress  of  the 
%"'  great  airship,  encountering  heavy 
'^"'"  head  winds  and  thick  fogs,  was 
comparatively  slow  and  a  large  quantity  of 
gasoline  was  consumed,  although  the  com- 
bined horsepower  of  the  five  motors  is  con- 
siderably less  than  that  emplo>-cd  on  the 
N'C-4.      For  most  of  the  voyage  to   New- 


foundland the  crew  could  not  see  even  the 
ocean  itself,  yet  the  passage  vt»(  safely  made 
and  from  Newfoundland  a  course  was  laid 
to  Nova  Scotia,  the  New  England  coast,  and 
I>ing  Island.  A  landing  was  made  at  Roose- 
velt Field,  about  twenty-fjvc  miles  from 
New  York  City,  on  Sunday  morning, 
July  6.  The  only  dan_ger  that  occasioned 
real  concern  arose  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
trip  from  the  diminishing  supply  of  gasoline. 
The  ship  carried  4')(K)  gallons  of  that  useful 
commodity  an<l  2000  pounds  of  oil. 

Thus  was  completed  the  first  At- 
/n  rAri*  lantic  crossing  by  a  Hghter-than' 
""*'  air  craft.  It  was  done  against 
the  prevailing  west  win<ls  of  the  s«-ason  and 
was  certainly  a  fair  test  of  the  dirigible's 
capacity  in  heavy  weather.  The  total  time 
consumed  in  covering  ^\^Q  nautical  miles 
was  108  liours  and  12  minutes.  From  land 
to  land  the  time  w.is  $<)  hours.  The  return 
journey  began  on  July  9  and  witli  favoring 
winds  a  speed  of  lifty  miles  an  hour  was 
kept  up  for  a  great  part  of  the  course.  Ire- 
land w.is  crossed  and  a  landing  made  in 
England  within  75  hours.  Certain  students 
of  aviation,  among  whom  Lieut.-Cnmmander 
Read,  of  the  NC-4.  may  he  named,  are  con- 
vinced that  the  dirigible  has  great  commer- 
cial possibilities  and  that  long-distance  sched- 
ules for  the  transportation  of  pasitengers  and 
freight  will  be  established  betu-een  important 
cities  in  the  near  future.  The  flight  of  the 
R-34  went  far  to  confirm  such  cxpecution. 
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I  by  I'rofcS! 


j^^  American     Methodism     is    cele- 

Mtikoiiit  brating  its  centenary  in  a  way 
''  that  would  once  have  been 
thought  impossible.  It  has  actually  raised 
a  fund  of  $162,000,000— more  than  $19  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  its  member- 
ship—to show  that  it  is  in  earnest  when  it 
declares  that  the  world  is  its  field  and  that 
Alethodist  missionaries  will  respond  to  the 
Macedonian  cry,  from  whatever  distant 
quarter  it  may  come.  Furthermore,  men  of 
vision  in  the  leadership  of  the  church  saw 
in  the  centenary  celebration  an  opportunity 
to  bring  home  to  the  American  membership 
a  sense  of  the  vastness  of  the  church's  world 
enterprise.  At  Columbus,  Ohio,  there  was 
arranged  an  exhibit  of  missionary  activities 
in  every  land.  From  June  20  to  July  10  this 
preat  missionary  bazaar  was  attended  by  a 
million  persons.  A  remarkable  pageant, 
■'The  Wayfarer,"  was  enacted  by  2500  per- 
f')rmers.  On  July  Fourth  the  gate  receipts 
of  the  exposition  were  said  to  have  exceeded 
those  of  the  prize  fight  at  Toledo!  Alto- 
gether the  Methodists  provided  n  new  kind 
of  show  and  one  that  was  popular  as  well  as 
cdifjing.  It  helped  our  Middle  West  to 
visualize  the  needs  of  far-distant  peoples. 
One  gratifying  feature  of  the  whole  ccn- 
tenari'  effort  is  the  fact  that  Northern  and 
Southern  Methodists  have  worked  for  a 
common  cause.  Since  the  division  concern- 
ing slavery,  such  instances  have  been  rare. 


SomiMathnni  ^"^  teaders  will  find  in  this 
TaikMiii-n  number  of  the  Review  several 
""*  articles  of  exceptional  interest 
and  value  relating  to  world-wide  economic 
and  social  conditions,  each  of  them  by  an  ex- 
pert authority.  Mr.  At\vood's  comprehen- 
sive account  of  the  new  growth  of  the  oil 
industry  touches  the  most  significant  of  our 
recent  American  business  developments,  Mr. 
Baxter's  story  of  Porto  Rico  in  the  war 
period  is  gratifying  as  showing  how  that 
island  is  progressing  under  good  leadership 
as  an  American  comnninitj-.  Dr.  Vedltz, 
who  is  an  accomplished  American  economist 
and  who  knows  his  subject  well,  tells  us  of 
the  physical  and  business  requirements  of 
France  for  recon.struction ;  while  Mr,  Elbert 
Baldwin,  writing  from  abroad  with  excep- 
tional sources  of  information  tells  us  of  for- 
est losses  and  of  forestry  plans  for  England 
and  France,  The  discussion  of  our  own  im- 
migration problems  will  be  aided  bv  Mr, 
McClillicuddy's  account  of  the  new  and 
striking  ivilicies  that  have  been  adopted  bv 
our  Canadian  neighbors.  Mr.  Wade,  who 
has  been  one  iif  the  Army's  statistical  and 
historical    expert!    during    the    war    period. 
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{From  June  id  to  July  is,  IQIQ) 


THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

June  16. — The  revised  terms  offered  to  Ger- 
many are  handed  to  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
head  of  the  German  delegation,  who  leaves  Ver- 
sailles to  present  them  to  the  National  Assembly. 

June  22. — The  German  National  Assembly  at 
\yeimar,  by  vote  of  237  to  138,  authorizes  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treat>*. 

June  23. — The  German  Government  formally 
communicates  its  readiness  to  accept  and  sign  tde 
peace  conditions  imposed,  after  applying  for  and 
failing  to  receive  a  two-day  extension  of  time 
because  of  a   political   crisis   at   home. 

A  mob  of  officers  and  sailors  in  Berlin  seizes 
French  battle  flags  of  1871  in  the  War  Museum 
and  burns  them,  to  thwart  the  treaty  agreement 
which   provided   for   their   return   to  France. 

June  25. — Dr.  Theobald  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
informs  the  Peace  Conference  that  as  German 
Chancellor  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  bears 
sole  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  Kaiser,  and 
he  urgently  requests  that  he  and  not  the  Kaiser 
be  placed  on  trial. 

June  26. — The  Allied  Council — replying  to  a 
Turkish  note  pleading  for  mild  peace  terms — 
declares  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
Turkey  entered  the  war  and  waged  war  have 
thrown  upon  the  victors  the  duty  of  determining 
her  destiny. 

June  28. — The  peace  treaty  is  signed  at  Ver- 
sailles by  representatives  of  Germany  and  the 
Allied  and  associated  powers;  the  Chinese  dele- 
gates refused  to  sign,  in  protest  against  the 
Shantung  settlement;  for  (lermany  the  treat\'  is 
signed  by  Dr.  Hermann  Muller,.  Minister  of  For- 
eign  Affairs,  and   Dr.  Johannes  Bell. 

June  29. — President  Wilson  sails  from  France, 
the  other  members  of  the  American  peace  dele- 
gation  remaining. 

June  30. — The  text  of  the  treat>-  accepted  by 
Poland,  framed  by  the  Allied  and  associated 
powers,  is  made  public  at  Paris. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

June  16. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  is  urged  bv  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  General  March, 
to  provide  for  an  army  of  500,000  men. 

The  House  passes  the  Naval  Appropriation 
bill:  $15,000,000  is  provided  for  naval  aviation, 
only  one-third  of  the  Department's  recommenda- 
tion. 

June  17. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Knox  (Rep.,  Pa.^ 
speaks  in  support  of  his  resolution  to  separate 
the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  from  the 
peace  treaty,  demanding  more  time  for  considera- 
tion of  the  covenant  and  opportunity'  for  deliberate 
decision  on  the  wisdom  of  the  United  Stales  join- 
ing the  League. 

The  House  Committee  investigating  the  Ad- 
ministration's conduct  of  the  war  forms  five  sub- 
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committees — on  aviation,  camps  and 

expenditures    abroad,    quarterraaster    corps    mmj 
ordnance. 

June  18. — Both  branches  vote  for  repeal  of  dw 
"daylight-saving'*  law,  to  take  effect  at  the  ead 
of  the  present  summer. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  McCumber  (Rep.  N-  D.) 
speaks  at  length  in  defense  of  the  coTienant  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

June    19. — The    Senate    Committee    on    AtbI 
Affairs  is  urged  by  Secretary  Danielt  to  ii 
the  House  provision  for  aviation. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Thomas  (Dem.,  Colo.)  ^ 

at  length  in  criticism  of  the  Knox  reaolotkm  and 
charges  the  Republicans  with  plajring  politka. 

The  House,  without  roll-call,  passes  theliill  to 
restore  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  Co  their 
owners. 

June  21. — The  Senate  RepQWicans  opposing  thk 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  advised  by. 
Elihu  Root,  former  Secretary  of  State  (in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Lodge  of  Massachusetts),  to  register  their 
objections  by  a  qualifying  resolution,  adopted  wid& 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

June  23. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Nava]  Af- 
fairs completes  consideration  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation bill,  carrying  $646,272,000. 

June  24. — The  Senate  votes  to  provide  for  an 
army  of  400,000  men ;  the  House  had  made  pro- 
vision for  only  300.000. 

Senate  and  House  conferees  on  the  bill  turning 
back  the  **wire"  systems  to  their  owners  agree 
upon  August  1  as  the  date  when  the  transfer 
should  be  made. 

June  25. — The  Senate  passes  the  Army  appro- 
priation bill,  carr>'ing  $880,(M)0,000. 

June  26. — The  Senate  passes  the  Naval  appro- 
priation bill,  after  increasing  the  amount  available 
for  aviation. 

In  the  House,  the  Judiciar>*  Committee  com- 
pletes its  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
(effective  January,  1920)  and  of  the  war-time  pro- 
hibition act  (effective  July  1,  1919). 

June  27. — Senate  and  House  conferees  agree 
upon  an  army  strength  of  325,ooo. 

June  28. — The  Senate  passes  the  Sundry  Civil 
appropriation  bill,  last  of  the  supply  measures. 

June  30. — In  the  Senate  Mr.  Borah  (Rep.,  Id.) 
asserts  that  financial  and  business  interests  are 
back  of  propaganda  to  force  the  Senate  to  accept 
the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Both  branches  adjourn  until  July  8,  having 
passed  all  appropriation  measures  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1. 

Julv  <J. — In  the  House,  the  chairman  of  the 
Rule>  Committer,  Mr.  Campbell  (Rep.,  Kan.) 
offers  a  resi>lution  making  it  unlawful  for  the 
Presidriit  to  absent  himself  from  the  territorial 
iurisdiotion  of  the  Cnited  States. 
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July  to— In  the  Senate,  President  W!1ion  pre- 
•CDO  the  peace  treaty  and  explains  the  atmosphere 
in  wbich  the  peace  delegates  worked. 

July  14.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Snanson  (Dem., 
Va.)  delivers  an  address  in  support  of  the  peace 
treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations  which  is  undcr- 
■lood  to  represent  the  President's  views. 

The  House  fails  to  pass  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriation bill  (carrying  repeal  of  the  Daylight 
Saving  law)  over  the  President's  veto,  although 
the  measure  receives  247  votes  to  135;  in  con- 
sidering the  prohibition  enforcement  bill,  the 
House  reiccit  an  amendment  permitting  the  sale 
of  beer  containing  not  more  than  2.75  per  cent. 
of   alcohol. 

July  IS.— In  the  Senate  debate  on  the  peace 
treaty,  Mr.  Lodge  <Rcp.,  Mass.)  declares  thai  the 
Shantung  provision  was  a  bribe  to  Japan;  Mr. 
Norris  (Rep.,  Neb.)  also  assails  the  "outrage  per- 
petuated on  China." 

AMERICAN  POUnCS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

June  16. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  announces 
that  the  Pacific  Fleet  will  be  made  equal  in 
strength  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  with  the  Asiatic 
Fleet  a  third  main  division. 

The  President  nominates  Norman  Hapgood  to 
be  Minister  to  Denmark,  Richard  Crane  to  be 
Minister  to  Czccbo-Slovakia,  and  Hughs.  Gibson 
to  be  Minister  to  Poland. 

The  woman-suffrage  amendment  is  ratified 
unanimously  by  the  New  York  legislature  in  spe- 
cial session ;  the  legislatures  of  Ohio  and  Kansas 
also  approved  the  amendment. 


-The    Wisconsin    Assembly   rejects   J 
illy  increasing  income   and   corporatioi 
■  ■        ■         jhout  thi 


June    19. 
bill   radica   .  „  _ 

taxes,  after  widespread  opposition  througha 
State. 

June  20. — The  Secretary  of  War  announces  that 
26,450  men  will  be  enlisted  for  special  patrol  duty 
along  the  Mexican  border. 

June  24.— The  Pennsylvania  Senate  (following 
similar  action  in  the  House)  passes  a  bill  per- 
mitting the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beer  contain- 
ing not  more  than  2.75  per  cent,  of  alcohol;  Gov- 
ernor   Sproul    announces   that   he   will    veto   the 


The  woman-suffrage  amendment  it  ratified   by 
the    Pennsylvania    House,    completing   legislative 

June  25.- The   Massachuaetts   legislature  com- 
pletes  ratification  of  the  woman-suffrage  aroend- 
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June  26.— At  a 
of  North  Dakota  ratify  by  small  plur 
radical    meaautes    fathered   by   the   Non-Partisan 
League  and  passed  by  the  legislature. 

June  28.— A  cable  message  from  President  Wil- 
son intimates  that  when  demobilization  is  termi- 
nated he  will  remove  war-time  prohibition  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  wines  and  beers, 

June  30. — President  Wilson,  on  board  the 
Gtoroe  Waihinglon  in  the  Atlantic,  signs  the 
Railroad    Deficiency   appropriation    bill    and   the 
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July  6.— Unircd  Slates  Senator  PheUo  declare* 
that  (he  Japanese  are  violxinic  (he  "Kentlcmen'i 
agreement"  recardiiiK  immigraiion,  and  rhat  tbc 
rural  birth  rate  in  a  Southern  CalifornU  county 
I*  one-lhird  Japancie. 

July  I. — President  Wilson  returns  to  the  United 
States,  after  an  absence  of  seven  months  in  Europe 
(with  the  exception  of  a  haity  visit  home  at  the 
end  of  February). 

Julv  9. — The  Secretary  of  War  reports  lo  the 
s  nf  ConKrcis  on  Amerii    ' 
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July  10.— The  President  nominates  H.  Perciva) 
Doder,  of  Ma<iBachuseit9,  tn  be  Minister  lo  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes. 

Edward  N.  Hurley  resiKns  the  ofEce  of  diair- 
man   of  the   United   Stales  Shippin|[  Board, 

July  11.— The  Federal  Trade  Commission  re- 
piirti  lo  the  President  on  the  Rrowlh  of  power  of 
the  five  packers  in  the  meat  industry,  which 
"threatens  the  freedom  of  the  market  of  the  coun- 
try'n   food   industries." 

July  12.— The  President  vetoes  the  ARricultural 
Appropriation  bill,  disapproving  of  the  "rider"  re- 
pea1in)E  the  daylii^i-savinK  law;  he  also  vetoes 
the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill  because  nf 
its  small  provision  for  rehabilitation  nf  wounded 

July  li.- 
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York  and  ChiciK".  "ilh  chatifces  of  plant)  at  Bel- 
foTil   (Pa.t   and   fleveland. 

July  2. — The  Iowa  Legislature  ratifies  the 
wiiman-sulfraue   amendment. 

July  3.— The  War  ncparimei.l  order*  a  redur- 
tioii  iif  the  ariiiv  tii  its  peace  strenph  bv  Srptem- 
Iwr  ;o— fr..in  li-SMO  lo  J33.n(ii1. 

Ihr  Missouri  legislature  ratili.'s  the  woman- 
Milfr^^i'    amendment,   beinf;  the   rlrvenlh    Stair  tn 

July  4. — The  aciine  Secretary  of  Afiriculluri, 
C'larcnct'  llii!>lrv,  rall!<  aiieniion  to  unwarranted 
hicb  reiait  prici's  for  beef  products,  while  whole- 


res  hji 


ased   25   per 


r>  lack  of  demand. 

July   5.— Treasury  slalisties   for  the  fiscal  ye 

ending   June    3i>    show    disbursements    of    neai 

$JS,OCiO.0'>i>.iHin,  compared  with  CO.OOO.DOO.OOu 
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FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMEOT 
uiie  18. — The  Russian  (lovernment  fails  to  pri>- 
1'  funds  to  tiirei  the  malurinK  S^O.000,000  ihrec- 
ir  notes  floated  in  the  I'niled  States  in  1916. 
unc  19.— The  mLnisirv  of  Premier  Orlando  in 
ly  ii  unrxpeciedly  overthrown  in  the  Chamber 
deputies,  by  vote  of  259  in  711,  after  ibe  Premier 
ilains   ihe    Ciovernmeni'i   policy   and    asks   for 


lor    Srh,-id. 

by  the  Allies. 
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line  I  resifcns,  Chancel- 
hnldinu  to  his  announced  dc- 
arcrpi  the  peace  terms  offered 


Minii 


.Adolf  Bauer,  former  Minister  of  Labor, 
form>  a  rahioel  in  <;ermanv,  with  Herman  Mul- 
ler,  tb.-  Majorilv  Socialist  leader,  as  MiniMer  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

June  22.— The  Coal  Commission  which  invcsli- 
;:alrd  the  mining  situation  in  (ireat  Britain,  *ub- 

Jusiice  Sir  John  Sanker.  recommends  immediale 
acquisition  of  the  mines  by  the  (iovernmcnt. 

Juiii'  2*. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
pasnes  a  bill  estahlithint:  an  ri[:hi-bour  work  day 
on  all  public  and  private  vessels. 

June  26. — The  municipality  of  Berlin  acquire* 
the   street-railway   lines,   paying  with   bonds. 

June  2!.— A  new  PoriuEuese  ministry  is  formed, 
with  Senhor  Cardoso  as  Premier, 

June  Jf. — Premier  Clemenceau  presents  the 
peace  treaty  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deptitin. 
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July  2.— In  the  French  Chamber  the  Govern- 
ment's reconstruction  program  is  outlined,  involv- 
ing expenditures  of  $8,000,000,000  and  including 
work  on  railroads,  canals,  harbors,  and  buildings. 

July  3. — ^Rioting  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  protest 
against  the  high  cost  of  living,  results  in  the  loot- 
ing of  food  stores. 

July  4. — Peruvian  troops  and  police  in  the 
capital  take  President  Pardo  prisoner  and  pro- 
claim Augusto  B.  Leguia  President,  as  a  method 
of  settling  the  disputed  election  of  May  18. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  Woman's 
Emancipation  bill  (backed  by  the  Labor  Party) 
is  defeated  after  announcement  is  made  that  a 
Government  measure  will  be  introduced  placing 
the  men  and  women  on  equal  terms  in  civil  and 
judicial  matters. 

July  5. — ^The  popular  movement  in  protest 
against  the  high  cost  of  living  spreads  throughout 
Italy  and  results  in  price  reductions  in  many 
cities. 

July  8. — ^The  Crimea  is  officially  reported  by 
the  British  War  Office  to  have  been  cleared  of 
Bolshevist  elements  by  the  advancing  troops  under 
General   Denekin. 

The  German  Minister  of  Finance,  Mathias 
Erzberger,  addresses  the  National  Assembly  on 
the  financial  situation,  warning  of  ^'terrible"  taxes 
to  remove  the  floating  debt  of  72,000,000,000 
marks  and  hinting  at  a  levy  on  fortunes  and  cap- 
ital. 

Jjuly  9. — Premier  Nitti  addresses  the  Italian 
Chamber,  pleading  for  and  promising  main- 
tenance of  friendly  relations  with  the  Allies,  and 
reminding  the  Deputies  that  the  present  state  of 
unrest  is  not  peculiar  to  Italy. 

President  Ebert  of  Germany  signs  the  bill  rati- 
fying the  peace  treaty. 

July  11. — A  Turkish  court  martial  investigating 
the  Government's  war  acts  condemns  to  death 
Enver  Pasha,  Talaat  Bey,  and  Djcmel  Pasha — 
all  of  whom  have  fled. 

July  12. — ^The  first  chamber  of  the  Dutch  Par- 
liament votes  to  introduce  woman  suffrage  in 
Holland. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  America  makes  public  a  report  from  mission- 
aries on  Japanese  atrocities  in  Korea,  involving 
religious  and  political  persecution. 

Jos6  Pardo,  deposed  President  of  Peru,  is  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  country  in  exile. 

July  14. — Bastile  Day,  France's  national  holi- 
day, is  celebrated  by  a  triumphal  victory  parade 
in  Paris,  in  which  General  Pershing  and  Ameri- 
can troops  play  a  conspicuous  part. 

July  15. — A  national  council  of  French  Social- 
ists decides  overwhelmingly  to  vote  against  the 
peace  treaty. 

INTERNATIONAL  REUTIONS 

June  16. — American  troops  which  crossed  the 
border  into  Mexico  return  to  the  American  side; 
a  Villa  camp  was  broken  up  and  forty-five  Mexi- 
can bandits  killed,  the  loss  of  American  lives 
being  two. 

June  18. — A  British  submarine  sinks  the  Rus- 
sian cruiser  Oleg  near  Kronstadt 

June  19. — ^The  Carranza  government  informs 
the  United  States  that  steps  have  been   taken  to 


protect    American    citizens    in    the    state   of    Chi- 
huahua. 

President  Wilson,  guest  of  King  Albert  at  a 
dinner  in  Brussels,  pays  warm  tribute  to  the  King 
as  a  democratic  statesman  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Belgian  people;  he  also  addresses  the  members 
of  the  Belgian  parliament. 

June  20. — Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  president-elect 
of  Brazil,  arrives  in  the  United  States  on  his 
way  home  from  Europe. 

June  23.— The  "President  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public" Prof.  Eamon  de  Valera  of  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, arrives  in  New  York,  his  native  city,  and 
opens  headquarters  from  which  to  seek  moral  and 
financial   aid. 

July  2. — It  is  reported  from  Warsaw  that 
Polish  forces  have  started  a  counter-offensive 
against  the  Ukrainians  on  the  Galician-Volhynian 
front 

July  5. — The  five  youngest  sons  of  the  former 
German  Emperor  telegraph  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land their  readiness  to  stand  trial  in  place  of 
their  father. 

July  7. — The  republic  of  Sialvador  sends  a  note 
to  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  propos- 
ing mutual  friendly  action  looking  toward  restora- 
tion of  harmony  in  Costa  Rica. 

July  9. — The  peace  treaty  is  ratified  by  the 
German  National  Assembly,  by  vote  of  208  to 
115,  with  99  members  not  voting. 

July  12. — The  French  and  British  governments 
authorize  resumption  of  commercial  relations  with 
Germany. 

July  14. — The  United  States  Government  au- 
thorizes resumption  of  commercial  relations  with 
Germany. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

June  17. — Telephone  operators  in  California 
quit  work  to  enforce  demands  for  higher  wages 
and  non-interference  with  union  organization. 

June  18. — The  telephone  strike  spreads  from 
California  to  Nevada. 

June  21. — The  German  fleet  interned  in  Brit- 
ish waters,  under  the  armistice,  is  scuttled  by  its 
German  crews ;  twenty  battleships  and  cruisers 
are  sunk,  besides  many  destroyers. 

June  22. — Sixty  persons  are  killed  in  a  tornado 
which  destroys  the  business  section  of  Fergus 
Falls,  Minn. 

June  23. — Seven  army  airplanes  arrive  at  Bos- 
ton, completing  a  flight  of  3276  miles  from  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  begun  on  May  15. 

June  25. — The  general  strike  in  Winnipeg, 
which  had  lasted  for  six  weeks,   is  declared   off. 

June  29. — Earth  shocks  in  Tuscany,  Italy,  cause 
the  death  of  127  persons;  thousands  are  rendered 
homeless. 

July  1. — The  United  States  Navy  dirigible  air- 
ship C-8  explodes  on  the  ground  near  Baltimore. 

July  2. — The  giant  British  dirigible  airship 
R'S4  starts  from  Edinburgh  on  a  transatlantic 
flight  to  New  York. 

July  4. — The  heavyweight  championship  of  the 
world  is  won  by  Jack  Dempscy,  who  defeats  Jess 
Willard  after  three  rounds  of  fighting  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  before  45,000  spectators. 
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irSIMG  TUB  BUltMtNC  GLASS  ON  THE  SENATE 

OPPOSITION 

Fran  tbc  Wertd  (New  York) 


THE    AMERICAN   REFIEl'f    OF   REVIEWS 


From  Crnlrat  Prtii  Aisocialien  (C1eviI»ocl) 

AS  a  relief  from  the  Peace  Conference 
and  other  disturbing  topics  the  cnrtiHin- 
inakers  turn  with  zest  to  domestic  themes — 
profiteering,  ivoman  suffrage,  trade  expan- 
sion, oational  extravagance,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  prohibition. 


CARTOONS.  NATIONAL   AND   INTERNATIONAL 


There  is  plenty  of  "punch"  in  the  Detroit 
Neios  picture  of  the  change  in  the  Mexican 
border-  situatien — a  marked  contrast  witli 
the  New  York  World's  rather  subdued  and 
saddened  attitude  towards  the  "dr>"  law. 
In  "Declined  with  Thanks,"  the  implication 
B  that  Congress  and  the  President  arc  equal- 
ly eager  to  pass  on  the  responsibility  of  war- 
time prohibition. 


From  tlw  Hiui  (Deti^) 


■  ^a*; 
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CARTOONS,  NATIONAL   AND   INTERNATIONAL 


WOULD  PEACE  0 


On  this  page  the  reader  will  find  c 
reproduced  from  periodicals  published  in  Eu- 
ropean countries  which  had  remained  neutral 
throughout  the  war.  During  the  long 
months  of  peace  negotiation  there  has  been 
evident  in  this  neutral  press  a  tendenci'  to 
criticize  the  Allies  on  the  ground  of  undue 
severity  towards  the  defeated  Germany. 


"guarantees  I 


MUST    HAVE    CUAR- 
rACK  us  AGAIN.      I 
HIS   CRUTCHES  I" 
I.  Swiueitand) 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


{From  June  i6  to  July  15,  igig) 


THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

June  16. — The  revised  terms  offered  to  Ger- 
many are  handed  to  Count  BrockdorflP-Rantzau, 
head  of  the  (lerman  delegation,  who  leaves  Ver- 
sailles to  present  them  to  the  National  Assembly. 

June  22. — The  German  National  Assembly  at 
VVeimar,  by  vote  of  237  to  138,  authorizes  the 
sijjning  of  the  peace  treaty. 

June  23. — The  German  Government  formally 
communicates  its  readiness  to  accept  and  sign  the 
peace  conditions  imposed,  after  applying  for  and 
failing  to  receive  a  two-day  extension  of  time 
because  of  a   political  crisis   at  home. 

A  mob  of  officers  and  sailors  in  Berlin  seizes 
French  battle  flags  of  1871  in  the  War  Museum 
and  burns  them,  to  thwart  the  treaty  agreement 
which   provided   for   their   return   to  France. 

June  25. — Dr.  Theobald  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
informs  the  Peace  Conference  that  as  German 
Chancellor  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  bears 
sole  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  Kaiser,  and 
he  urgently  requests  that  he  and  not  the  Kaiser 
be  placed  on  trial. 

June  26. — The  Allied  Council — replying  to  a 
Turkish  note  pleading  for  mild  peace  terms — 
declares  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
Turkey  entered  the  war  and  waged  war  have 
thrown  upon  the  victors  the  duty  of  determining 
her  destiny. 

June  28. — The  peace  treaty  is  signed  at  Ver- 
sailles by  representatives  of  Germany  and  the 
Allied  and  associated  powers;  the  Chinese  dele- 
gates refused  to  sign,  in  protest  against  the 
Shantung  settlement;  for  Crermany  the  treaty  is 
signed  by  Or.  Hermann  Miiller,.  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  and   Dr.  Johannes  Bell. 

June  29. — President  Wilson  sails  from  France, 
the  other  members  of  the  American  peace  dele- 
gation   remaining. 

June  30. — The  text  of  the  treaty  accepted  by 
Poland,  framed  by  the  Allied  and  associated 
powers,  is  made  public  at  Paris. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

June  16. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  is  urged  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  General  March, 
to  provide  for  an  army  of  500,000  men. 

The  House  passes  the  Naval  Appropriation 
bill;  $15,000,000  is  provided  for  naval  aviation, 
only  one-third  of  the  Department's  recommenda- 
tion. 

June  17. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Knox  (Rep.,  Pa.) 
speaks  in  support  of  his  resolution  to  separate 
the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  from  the 
peace  treaty,  demanding  more  time  for  considera- 
tion of  the  covenant  and  opportunity  for  deliberate 
decision  on  the  wisdom  of  the  United  States  join- 
ing the  League. 

The  House  Committee  investigating  the  Ad- 
ministration's conduct  of  the  war  forms  five  sub- 
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committees — on  aviation,  camps  and  cantonmenta, 
expenditures  abroad,  quartermaster  corps  and 
ordnance. 

June  18. — Both  branches  vote  for  repeal  of  the 
"daylight-saving"  law,  to  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  present  summer. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  McCumber  (Rep.  N.  D.) 
speaks  at  length  in  defense  of  the  covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

June  19. — The  Senate  Committee  on  llaval 
Affairs  is  urged  by  Secretary  Daniels  to  increase 
the  House  provision  for  aviation. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Thomas  (Dem.,  Colo.)  speaks 
at  length  in  criticism  of  the  Knox  resolution  and 
charges  the  Republicans  with  playing  politics. 

The  House,  without  roll-call,  passes  the 'bill  to 
restore  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  to  their 
owners. 

June  2\, — The  Senate  Repol^icans  opposing  the 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  advis^  bgr 
Elihu  Root,  former  Secretary  of  State  (in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Lodge  of  Massachusetts),  to  register  their 
objections  by  a  qualifying  resolution,  adopted  with 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

June  23. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs completes  consideration  of  the  annual  appro* 
priation  bill,  carrying  $646,272,000. 

June  24. — The  Senate  votes  to  provide  for  an 
army  of  400,000  men;  the  House  had  made  pro- 
vision for  only  300,000. 

Senate  and  House  conferees  on  the  bill  turning 
back  the  "wire"  systems  to  their  owners  agree 
upon  August  1  as  the  date  when  the  transfer 
should  be  made. 

June  25. — The  Senate  passes  the  Army  appro- 
priation bill,  carrying  $880,000,000. 

June  26. — The  Senate  passes  the  Naval  appro- 
priation bill,  after  increasing  the  amount  available 
for  aviation. 

In  the  House,  the  Judiciary  Committee  com- 
pletes its  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
(effective  January,  1920)  and  of  the  war-time  pro- 
hibition act  (effective  July  1,  1919). 

June  27. — Senate  and  House  conferees  agree 
upon  an  army  strength  of  325,000. 

June  28. — The  Senate  passes  the  Sundry  Civil 
appropriation  bill,  last  of  the  supply  measures. 

June  30. — In  the  Senate  Mr.  Borah  (Rep.,  Id.) 
asserts  that  financial  and  business  interests  are 
back  of  propaganda  to  force  the  Senate  to  accept 
the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Both  branches  adjourn  until  July  8,  having 
passed  all  appropriation  measures  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1. 

July  9. — In  the  House,  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  Mr.  Campbell  (Rep.,  Kan.) 
offers  a  resolution  making  it  unlawful  for  the 
President  to  absent  himself  from  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EFENTS 


ADMINI5IRATK«4  LEADERS  VHO  MET  FRESIDCNT  WILSON  IN  NEW  YORK  BAY.  LAST  MONTH.  ON  HIS  RETURN 
FROM  EUROPE 
(Thii  Hiapsbot  gCies  summ*r  poriraLu  of  ihc  Vics-Presidsni.  five  memhrra  of  Iht  Cahinrt,  and  ihe  former 
Speaker  of  thf    House.      From   left  la   right,   ue:    Stcrelary     Lane,    Seorelarr    Baker,    Secretary    Wilson,    Vice- 
President  Marshall.  Secretary  Glass,  Secretarr  Daniels,   and   Congressman    Champ   Clark) 

July  10.-~In  the  Senate,  Pretitjent  Wilson  pre- 
MnH  the  peace  treaty  and  explains  the  atmoipbcre 
in  which  the  peace  delegateg  worked. 

July  14.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Swanion  {Dem., 
Va.)  deliver!  an  address  in  support  of  the  peace 
treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations  which  is  under- 
•food  to  represent  the  President's  views. 

The  House  fails  to  pass  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriation bill  (carrying  repeal  of  Ihe  Daylight 
Saving  law)   over  the  President's  veto,  although 


the  I 
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tidering  the  prohibition  enforcement  bill,  the 
House  reject)  an  amendment  permilting  the  sale 
of  beer  containing  not  more  than  2.75  per  cent. 
of   alcohol. 

July  IS.— In  the  Senate  debate  on  the  peace 
treaty,  Mr.  Ladjtc  (Rep.,  Mass.)  declares  thai  the 
Shantung  provision  was  a  bribe  to  Japan;  Mr. 
Norris  (Rep.,  Neb.)  also  assails  the  "oulrage  per- 
petuated on  China." 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

June  16. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  announces 
that  the  Pacific  Fleet  will  be  made  equal  in 
ttrength  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  with  the  Asiatic 
Fleet  a  third   main  division. 

The  President  nominates  Norman  Hapgood  to 
be  Minister  to  Denmark,  Richard  Crane  to  be 
Minister  to  Ciecho-Slovakia,  and  Hugh  S.  Gibson 
to  he  Minister  to  Poland. 

The  woman-»oflr»ge  amendment  is  ratified 
ODanlmously  by  the  New  York  legislature  in  spe- 
cial session ;  the  IcgislalurM  of  Ohio  and  Kansas 
•Ik>  approved  th«  amendment. 


June  19. — The  Wisconsin  Assembly  rejects  a 
bill  radically  increasing  income  and  corporation 
taxes,  after  widespread  opposition  throughout  the 
State. 

June  20.— The  Secretary  of  War  announces  that 
26,450  men  will  be  enlisted  for  special  patrol  duty 
along  the  Mexican  border. 

June  24.— The  Pennsylvania  Senate  (following 
similar  action  in  the  House)  passes  a  bill  per- 
mitting the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beer  contain- 
ing not  more  than  2.75  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  Gov- 
ernor   Sproul    announces   that   be    will    veto   the 


refer 


suffrage  amend- 
,  Ihe  voters 


June  26.— At  a  .  . 
of  North  Dakota  ratify  by  small  plura 
radical    measures   fathered    by    the    Non-Partisan 
League  and  passed  by  the  legislature. 

June  2!.— A  cable  message  from  President  Wil- 
son intimates  that  when  demobiliiation  is  termi- 
nated be  will  remove  war-time  prohibition  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  wines  and  beers. 

June     30.— President    Wilson,     on     board     the 


THE  AMERICAS   REI'IElf   OF  REFIEH'S 


July  6. — Unired  Slates  Srnitnr  Phclan  deciarn 
(hat  ihc  JapaiKse  arc  vinlarinf;  the  "^rnilemen'* 
a):rcemen("  recardiriK  immiKratiiin,  and  that  ihe 
rural  Wmh  rate  In  a  Southern  California  count>' 
i)  one- third  Japanese. 

July  8. — President  WiUon  reiurni  to  the  I'nited 
Slates,  after  an  absence  of  seven  months  in  Europe 
(with  the  cxccpliun  of  a  hasty  visit  home  a(  ibt 
end  of  February). 

July  9.— The  Secretary  of  War  reports  lo  the 
'       1  of  Connre^  on  Americi  * 


the  V 
loaned  t 


t  of 


tt  nf  U 


eipls. 


July  10.— The  President  nominaiet  H.  Percival 
Dodce,  of  Massachuietis,  lo  be  Minister  to  the 
Kingdom  of  ihe  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes. 

Kdward  N.  Hurley  resi^nH  ihc  office  of  chair- 
man  of  the   United   Stales  Shipplnif  Board. 

July  11.— The  Federal  Trade  Commisslim  re- 
ports to  ibc  P  re -lid  en  t  on  the  iirowth  of  power  of 
■he  tire  packers  in  ihe  meat  industry,  vrhich 
"ibrealens  the  freedom  »f  the  market  of  the  cotin- 
try's   food   industries." 


July  I2.—The  President  vetoes  the  Agricultural 

A|>propriation  bill,  disapproving  of  the  "rider"  re- 

pealing the  davlighl-saving  law;   he   also  vetoes 

the    Sundry    Civil    Appropriaiion    bill    because    of 

ils   small   provision   for   rehabilitation   of  wounded 

Julv  IS. — It  is  announced  that  American  troops 

(.KNti-Ai,    l■^RM^l^.:    akkivin..    .\t    m  m-aii.u.<    t.. 

remainlMg   overseas    aggregate    317.J39. 

WlTNt^S     rHK     Sl.^STN.i    lit     TIIK     ft.  M  K     TKKATV 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  G0VERf4MENT 

ran    ■.'r..'.)"ii-"i,   i';..n"mv'''.'iri.i'ViTili..',''t"mT"!l  "I'.'^'h- 

June  18— The  Russian  government  fails  to  pro- 

>  ide  funds  to  meet  ihr  maturing  SSO.IIIHI.OOO  tbref 

year  notes   floated    in   the    Iniled   States    in    1916. 

annual   l»dian   appropriation  bill,  carrird  I.,  bim 
hv   Ihr   faM-l^i.und   Crral   S-rlhfrn:   llir   mrai-urrs 
heroine  elffi'livr   immediately  by  "ivireless"   noii- 
ticjlicM    to   WashinKlon,   at   the  bcKinninz  of    ihe 

June  19.— The  ministrv  >.f  Premier  Orlando  in 
Iialv  is  uneipectedlv  i.vrrihrown  in  the  Chamber 
of  l')epuii('s.  by  vole  of  Z^t  lo  If,,  after  the  Premier 
explains    the    Covernmeors    policy    and     asks    for 

Julv   1.— Prohibition  Jjocs  into   rflcct  throughout 

roiilloiilMK   to   sell   brrr   ronlaining   not   more   ihan 
2.75    prr   cent,  of   alcohol. 

June  :n.— The  C.erman  cabinet  resigns,  Chancel- 
lor   Sehi-idemann    holding    to    his    anoounced    de- 

by  the  Allies. 

Th<'    I'oM   oDire    nriianinrnl   antinunt'o   the   i:i- 

luor   .'1. —Francesco   Nilti.   former   Nfinistrr   of 

Kioanee,  become*  Premier  of  Italv,  with  Tommaso 

Vork  and  t'hicaj;<i.  with  changes  i.f  plants  at  Hel- 

Tiiioni  as  Foreign  Minister. 

font    iPu.i    and  Cleveland. 

(Justav  Adolf  Batier,  former  Minister  nf  Labor, 

Julv     J.— The     Iowa     Leeislalure     ratifirs     the 

form-  .1  rabiiiel  in  ( iermanv.  wiih  Herman  Mul- 
ler.   ih,-    M^iinritv   S..cialist   leader,   a,   Minister   of 

woman -sutli.iue    amendmenl. 

July  3.— The  War  Departmeiit  order-  a  reduc- 

Foreign Affairs. 

June  j;.~rhr,-  Coal  C<>mmi>sion  which  invest!- 

tion  of  ihe   ariiiv   In  ils  peace   strentcth  hv  Septrm- 
Iwr  311— from  'Ko.iUiO  to  JJJ.fiMil, 

Kaled  the  mining  situation  in  tireat  Hrilain,  sub- 

The   Mi>«..iri    IcBisIalure    ratifies   ihr    wmnan- 

mits  f'lur  rcp*»rt-i  the  main  rep'irt-,  signed  i*y 
Justice  Sir  John  S:iiikev,  reoimmends  iiomcdiale 
ac<|uisition  of  the  mines  bv  the  (Jovernmenl, 

sotfrace   amendmenl.  being  the  eleventh   Slate  to 
adapt  i.. 

Julv    4.- The    acting    Sefrelarv    of    ,\griculiure. 
Clarence   Oiisley,   calls  attention    lo  unnarrjoled 

June  24.-The  French  Chamlwr  of  IJepulivs 
passes  a  bill  establishing  an   righi-hour  ivi.rk  day 

■lO  all  public  and  private  vessel-. 

high  mail  price*  for  beef  products,  while  whole- 

sale  price>   have  decreased   2i    per  cent,    io   four 

June  26.- The  municipalitv  of  Hcrlio   acquires 

months  owing  lo  lack  of  demand. 

the   sircei-tailw^ay    lines,   paying   with   tiondv 

July   5.— Treaiiury   statistics    for   ihe   fiscal   year 

June  :S.— A  new  Portuguese  mini-irv  is  formed. 

endini;    June    30    »h»w    disbursements    of    nearly 

with  Senhor  Cardoso  as  Premier. 

$J5.00n,t>nn.iiMi\  compared  wiih  $;o.00li.000,lino  in 

June     3".— Premier     Clemenceau     presents     the 

Ihc   previous   year. 

peace  ireaiy  m  the  French  Chamber  of  Depulie*. 

RECORD   OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 
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July  2. — In  the  French  Chamber  the  Govern- 
ment's reconstruction  program  is  outlined,  involv- 
ing expenditures  of  $8,000,000,000  and  including 
work  on  railroads,  canals,  harbors,  and  buildings. 

July  3. — ^Rioting  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  protest 
against  the  high  cost  of  living,  results  in  the  loot- 
ing of  food  stores. 

July  4. — Peruvian  troops  and  police  in  the 
capital  take  President  Pardo  prisoner  and  pro- 
claim Augusto  B.  Leguia  President,  as  a  method 
of  settling  the  disputed  election  of  May   18. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  Woman's 
Emancipation  bill  (backed  by  the  Labor  Party) 
is  defeated  after  announcement  is  made  that  a 
Government  measure  will  be  introduced  placing 
the  men  and  women  on  equal  terms  in  civil  and 
judicial  matters. 

July  5. — The  popular  movement  in  protest 
against  the  high  cost  of  living  spreads  throughout 
Italy  and  results  in  price  reductions  in  many 
cities. 

July  8. — The  Crimea  is  officially  reported  by 
the  British  War  Office  to  have  been  cleared  of 
Bolshevist  elements  by  the  advancing  troops  under 
General  Denekin. 

The  German  Minister  of  Finance,  Mathias 
Erzberger,  addresses  the  National  Assembly  on 
the  financial  situation,  warning  of  "terrible"  taxes 
to  remove  the  floating  debt  of  72,000,000,000 
marks  and  hinting  at  a  levy  on  fortunes  and  cap- 
ital. 

Jjuly  9. — Premier  Nitti  addresses  the  Italian 
Chamber,  pleading  for  and  promising  main- 
tenance of  friendly  relations  with  the  Allies,  and 
reminding  the  Deputies  that  the  present  state  of 
unrest  is  not  peculiar  to  Italy. 

President  Ebert  of  Germany  signs  the  bill  rati- 
fying the  peace  treaty. 

July  11. — A  Turkish  court  martial  investigating 
the  Government's  war  acts  condemns  to  death 
Enver  Pasha,  Talaat  Bey,  and  Djcmel  Pasha — 
all  of  whom  have  fled. 

July  12. — The  first  chamber  of  the  Dutch  Par- 
liament votes  to  introduce  woman  suffrage  in 
Holland. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  America  makes  public  a  report  from^  mission- 
aries on  Japanese  atrocities  in  Korea,  involving 
religious  and  political  persecution. 

Jos^  Pardo,  deposed  President  of  Peru,  is  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  country  in  exile. 

July  14. — Bastile  Day,  France's  national  holi- 
day, is  celebrated  by  a  triumphal  victory  parade 
in  Paris,  in  which  General  Pershing  and  Ameri- 
can troops  play  a  conspicuous  part. 

July  15. — A  national  council  of  French  Social- 
ists decides  overwhelmingly  to  vote  against  the 
peace  treaty. 

INTERNATIONAL  REUTIONS 

June  16. — American  troops  which  crossed  the 
border  into  Mexico  return  to  the  American  side; 
a  Villa  camp  was  broken  up  and  forty-five  Mexi- 
can bandits  killed,  the  loss  of  American  lives 
being  two. 

June  18. — A  British  submarine  sinks  the  Rus- 
sian cruiser  Oleg  near  Kronstadt. 

June  19. — The  Carranza  government  informs 
the  United  States  that  steps  have  been   taken  to 


protect    American   citizens    in    the    state   of    Chi- 
huahua. 

President  Wilson,  guest  of  King  Albert  at  a 
dinner  in  Brussels,  pays  warm  tribute  to  the  King 
as  a  democratic  statesman  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Belgian  people;  he  also  addresses  the  members 
of  the  Belgian  parliament. 

June  20. — Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  president-elect 
of  Brazil,  arrives  in  the  United  States  on  his 
way  home  from  Europe. 

June  23.— The  "President  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public" Prof.  Eamon  de  Valera  of  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, arrives  in  New  York,  his  native  city,  and 
opens  headquarters  from  which  to  seek  moral  and 
financial   aid. 

July  2. — It  is  reported  from  Warsaw  that 
Polish  forces  have  started  a  counter-offensive 
against  the  Ukrainians  on  the  Galician-Volhynian 
front 

July  5. — The  five  youngest  sons  of  the  former 
German  Emperor  telegraph  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land their  readiness  to  stand  trial  in  place  of 
their  father. 

July  7. — The  republic  of  Salvador  sends  a  note 
to  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  propos- 
ing mutual  friendly  action  looking  toward  restora- 
tion of  harmony  in  Costa  Rica. 

July  9, — The  peace  treaty  is  ratified  by  the 
German  National  Assembly,  by  vote  of  208  to 
115,  with  99  members  not  voting. 

July  12. — The  French  and  British  governments 
authorize  resumption  of  commercial  relations  with 
Germany. 

July  14. — The  United  States  Government  au- 
thorizes resumption  of  commercial  relations  with 
Germany. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

June  17. — Telephone  operators  in  California 
quit  work  to  enforce  demands  for  higher  wages 
and  non-interference  with  union  organization. 

June  18. — The  telephone  strike  spreads  from 
California  to  Nevada. 

June  21. — The  German  fleet  interned  in  Brit- 
ish waters,  under  the  armistice,  is  scuttled  by  its 
German  crews;  twenty  battleships  and  cruisers 
are  sunk,  besi()es  many  destroyers. 

June  22. — Sixty  persons  are  killed  in  a  tornado 
which  destroys  the  business  section  of  Fergus 
Falls,  Minn. 

June  23. — Seven  army  airplanes  arrive  at  Bos- 
ton, completing  a  flight  of  3276  miles  from  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  begun  on  May  15. 

June  25. — The  general  strike  in  Winnipeg, 
which  had  lasted   for   six   weeks,   is  declared   off. 

June  29. — Earth  shocks  in  Tuscany,  Italy,  cause 
the  death  of  127  persons;  thousands  are  rendered 
homeless. 

July  1. — The  United  States  Navy  dirigible  air- 
ship C-8  explodes  on  the  ground  near  Baltimore. 

July  2. — The  giant  British  dirigible  airship 
R-34  starts  from  Edinburgh  on  a  transatlantic 
flight  to  New  York. 

July  4. — The  heavyweight  championship  of  the 
world  is  won  by  Jack  Dempsey,  who  defeats  Jess 
Willard  after  three  rounds  of  fighting  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  before  45,000  spectators. 
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July  6.— The  Briiish  dirigible  airship  R-st  "r- 
rivei  al  Rooicvelt  Field,  near  New  York  City, 
having  crossed  (he  ocean  from  Scotland  (3200 
miles)  in  AVi  days,  carryinK  )l  persons. 

The  United  Stales  Navy  transport  Grrat  Sarih- 
rrn,  arrivinc  at  New  York,  establishes  a  new 
record  for  transatlantic  round  trip — 12  days,  1 
hour,  and  SS  minutes,  remaining  only  five  hours 
at  BreM,  France,  while  discharging  cargo  and 
receiving  troops. 

Julv  in.— The  British  airship  R-34  sails  over 
New  York  in  the  early  morning  and  starts  for 
home. 

.■\  tie-up  of  coastwise  shipping  along  ihe  At- 
lantic seaboard  is  ihrcaicnrd  by  a  strike  of  deck- 
hands and  enginemen  in  the  port  of  New  York, 
who  demand  higher  wages. 

July  n.— The  airship  ttj4  arrives  at  an  air 
station  in  England,  compleling  her  return  trip 
across  the  Atlantic  in   3  days  and  3   hours. 

OBnUARY 


Firemen,   76.    .    ,    .    John   K.   Stewart,   a   former 
Member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  6S. 

June  28.— William  Philip  Schreiner,  former 
High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in  Eng- 
land, 62. 

June  30.— Read-Adm.  William  Swift,  O.  S.  N, 
retired,  71.  .  .  .  Baron  Rayleigh  (John  William 
Strutt),  a  distinguished  British  chemist,  76. 

July  I.— Sir  John  Tomlinson  Brunner,  the  Brit- 
ish alkali  magnate,  77. 

July  2. — Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion from  1904  to  1915,  12.  .  .  .  Lemuel  Ely 
Quigg.  ex-Congressman  from  New  York  and  for- 
merly prominent  in  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion, 56. 

July    5.- Naihar 
linguished     New 
medical   books,  49. 

July  7.— George  R.  Webb,  a  Baltimore  capitalist 
noted  as  orgjnlzer  of  street  railway  and  tele- 
graph systems,  60. 

July  8.— John  Fox,  Jr.,  author  of  widely  read 
books  of  tiction  based  on  mountaineer  life,  56. 

July  9. — George  Edward  Ide,  presideql  of  the 
Home  Life  Insurance  Company,  59. 

July  10 — Edward  Abeles,  a  widely  known  actor 
in  musical   comedies,  48. 

July  11.— Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,  of  N«w  York, 
noted  authority  on  pedialrici  and  known  ai  (he 
dean  of  ihe  American  medical  profession,  89.  .  .  . 
Rear-Adm.  Adolph  Marix,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 
71.  .  .  .  Edouaid  de  Billy,  recently  acting  »t 
French  High  Commiasioner  (o  (he  Unilnl 
States,  54. 

July  12.— Albert  Vickers.  formerly  bead  of  a 
great  English  ateel  and  airplane  industry,  St.  .  .  . 
Dr.  W.  Max  Muller,  of  the  Univenity  of  Penn- 
lylvania.      a      foremost      authority      on      ancient 


,  57. 
July  H.-Brig.-( 
retired,  79. 
July  I4.-Sir 


I.  Henry  E.  Noyes,  U.  S.  A^ 
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June  18. — Gen.  Fernando  Figueroa,  president 
of  Salvador  from  1907  to  1911. 

June  19.— Dr.  Harry  J.  Haiselden,  the  Chicago 
physician  noted  for  his  refusal  to  perform  opera- 
tions on  hopelessly  defective  children. 

June   25.— Pierre   P.   Carp,   former   Premier  of 
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countries,  controlling  the  food  supplies  of  the 
world  and  the  raw  materials,  still  possessing 
orderly  government,  may  exercise  an  enor- 
mous iiiHuence  in  the  world.  It  may  well  be 
that  Italy,  having  to  choose  between  Ger- 
many, on  the  one  hand,  and  such  a  combina- 
tion of  the  democratic  nations,  may  little  by 
little  forget  her  present  bitterness.  And  with 
Italy  joined  to  the  three  western  nations,  the 
menace  of  a  new  German  coalition  will  be 
greatly  minimized. 

Certainly  until  trench  men  and  women, 
American  men  and  women,  British  men  and 
women  are  willing  to  send  their  sons  to  the 
Danube,  the  Carpathians  and  the  Vistula,  to 
enforce  decisions  made  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  League  of 
Nations  to  prevent  conHicts  between  the  races 
of  Central  Kurope.  nor  is  it  conceivable  that 
the  tribes  which  have  been  fighting  for  cen- 
turie,s  for  racial  aspirations,  will  at  once  sur- 
render them — bow  to  decisions  which  are 
made  by  a  tribunal  without  power  to  en- 
force them. 

Therefore  to  believe  that  we  have  made 
.peace  at  Paris,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
seems  to  me  to  encourage  a  very  dangerous 
illusion  and  to  believe  that  the  League  of 
Nations  can  preserve  world  peace,  while  it- 
self relying  upon  moral  suasion,  is  equally  a 
dangerous  dream.  At  Paris  we  have  so  far 
reached  a  basis  for  settling  the  accounts  out- 
standing between  Germany  and  her  enemies. 
Not  until  (jermany  has  paid  those  debts  shall 
we  have  a  real  settlement,  and  (lermany 
means  to  avoid  payment  if  she  can. 

As  to  the  League  of  Nations,  it  is,  so  far, 
only  an  association  between  three  democra- 
cies, the  French,  British,  and  our  own,  to 
preserve  world  peace,  to  stand  for  certain 
ideas  and  ideals,  to  urge  and  to  champion  the 
idea  of  settlement  of  future  diflferenccs  be- 
tween nations  by  peaceful  rather  than  war- 
like methods,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
recent  world  tragedy.  But  so  far  the  League 
of  Nations  is  no  more  than  the  association  of 
these  three  nations,  and  it  is  nothing  if  there 
be  any  break  between  these  three  powers,  any 
lessening  of  the  ties  which  necessitate  close 
cooperation  and  complete  understanding. 

As  it  stands  to-day.  the  League  of  Nations 
means  to  France  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than 
an  Anglo-French  guarantee  against  a  new 
German  attack.  It  means  to  Britain  only 
the  promise  of  a  future  Anglo-American  as- 
sociation in  the  world,  closer  than  any  pre- 
vious relation,  an  alliance  based  upon  com- 
mon purposes  and  common  ideals.     Iliere 


are  those  in  both  countries  who  hope  that  it 
may  be  the  foundation  of  a  new  order  in  the 
world,  yet  even  for  them,  there  is  a  clear 
perception  that  this  can  only  be  after  years, 
and  there  are  few  in  either  country  who  do 
not  believe  that  if  America  now  refuses  this 
cooperation  and  association,  then  the  outlook 
for  world  peace  and  for  civilization  is  dark, 
indeed. 

Meantime,  and  this  is  the  thing  I  set  out 
to  discuss  in  the  present  article,  the  task 
which  remains  to  be  performed  at  Paris  is  not 
merely  the  larger  fraction  of  the  general 
task,  which  confronted  the  Allied  countries 
on  the  morning  of  the  Armistice  eight  months 
ago,  but  it  is  also  the  most  momentous  and 
difficult  task  any  body  of  statesmen  have  ever 
had  to  undertake.  Beside  it  the  Congress  of 
X'ienna  was  child's  play.  So  far  wc  have 
only  made  a  beginning,  and  a  very  modest 
beginning.  The  main  work  is  still  to  be 
done. 

VT.    The  Amended  Treaty 

And  now  I  desire  very  briefly  to  refer  to 
the  amended  treat\',  or  rather  to  the  trcatv 
in  its  final  form.  The  amendments  arc  in 
the  main  minor,  although  they  materially  im- 
prove the  German  situation.  One  change 
excludes  Southern  Schleswig  from  the  list  of 
territories  in  which  a  plebiscite  is  to  be  had 
to  determine  the  future  allegiance  of  the  in- 
habitants. As  the  people  are  almost  without 
exception  German,  this  is  a  mere  act  of  jus- 
tice, but  it  leaves  Germany  in  possession  of 
both  banks  of  the  Kiel  Canal. 

A  second  change  provides  that  the  people 
of  Upper  Silesia  shall  vote  on  the  question  of 
whether  they  shall  remain  (jerman  or  be- 
come Polish  citizens.  The  people  are  in  very 
large  majority  Polish  by  race  and  language, 
but  L^P^r  Silesia  has  been  separated  from 
Poland  for  many  centiiries,  was  acquired  by 
Prussia  in  the  first  of  its  predator>'  wars  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  Presumably,  but  not 
certainly,  the  people  will  ch<M)se  to  join  Po- 
land, but  the  Germans  have  at  least  a  chance 
of  retaining  one  of  their  most  valuable  min- 
eral districts. 

As  to  the  Sarre  Basin,  the  treaty  has  been 
changed  in  such  fashion  that  it,  when  the 
plebiscite  is  held,  fifteen  years  hence,  the 
people  vote  to  rejoin  Germany,  failure  of 
Germany  to  buy  the  mines,  which  pass  to 
France  now,  will  not  invalidate  the  popular 
decision.    This,  too,  is  an  act  of  ob\  ious  jus- 
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tice.    These  are  the  main  territorial  changes. 

The  other  changes  are  largely  on  the 
financial  side,  although  Germany  is  permit- 
ted to  keep  an  army  of  200,000  for  a  certain 
time  and  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  that 
the  size  of  her  bill  to  the  allies  will  be  fixed 
promptly  and  the  period  of  occupation  of 
German  territory  by  French  and  Belgian 
armies  shortened,  provided  she  performs  the 
tasks  imposed  by  the  Versailles  document. 

In  the  larger  sense,  then,  the  original 
treaty  stands.  The  terms  fixed  at  Versailles 
in  the  first  draft  of  the  treaty  are  the  terms 
of  the  final  version.  Now  there  has  been  and 
there  is  continuing  criticism  of  this  document. 
The  peace,  as  written,  is  described  as  im- 
perialistic and  as  capitalistic.  To  support  the 
charge  of  imperialism,  French  occupation  of 
the  Sarre  Valley  is  cited.  To  support  the 
charge  that  it  is  capitalistic,  all  sorts  of 
charges  are  made,  most  of  them  merely  ridic- 
ulous. 

So  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  present 
treaty  is  certainly  the  least  imperialistic  in 
history,  save  only  the  treaty  which  ended  the 
Seven  Weeks  War  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  and  then  Prussia  was  deliberately  seek- 
ing to  preserve  Austria  as  an  ally,  after  ex- 
cluding her  from  Germany.  France  receives 
back  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  was  her  right, 
but  her  sole  further  territorial  gain  is  a 
wholly  limited  tenure  of  the  Sarre  Basin, 
which  has  an  area  of  little  more  than  seven 
hundred  square  miles  and  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately six  hundred  thousand.  She  gets 
this,  too,  not  in  the  furtherance  of  territorial 
aspirations,  but  in  return  for  German  de- 
struction of  her  own  coal  districts.  Her  war- 
rant for  a  plebiscite  lies  in  the  fact  that  nearly 
half  of  the  territory  was  once  French  and 
was  taken  by  Prussia  after  Napoleon  fell, 
against  the  will  of  the  people. 

In  my  judgment  all  of  the  Sarre  Basin, 
save  perhaps  Sarrelouis,  Ney's  birthplace, 
which  has  preserved  a  real  French  sentiment, 
will  ultimately  return  to  Germany.  I  do  not 
believe  any  French  Government  would  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  it  against  the  will  of 
the  inhabitants,  at  the  end  of  the  allotted 
time,  for  I  am  certain  that  the  French  people 
would  prefer  to  see  it  German  again  rather 
than  to  create  a  new  Alsace-Lx)rraine — a  tiny 
one  to  be  sure,  but  not  less  undesirable. 

But  France  is  entitled  to  the  coal.  There 
could  be  no  certainty  of  getting  the  coal  on 
any  other  conditions  than  ownership  of  the 
mines  and  occupation  of  the  territory.    To 


call  such  an  operation  imperialistic,  is  to  ex- 
aggerate deliberately.  It  is  also  to  ascribe  to 
the  French  a  sentiment  which  certainly  does 
not  exist  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 

As  to  Danzig,  a  great  deal  of  criticism  is 
to  be  heard,  but  here  again  the  criticism 
seems  unwarranted.  Danzig  was  once  a 
Polish  city.  It  was  stolen  by  the  Germans 
and  thereafter  colonized  by  them,  that  is, 
by  the  Prussians.  Without  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  use  Danzig,  Poland  would  be 
strangled.  To  my  mind  the  criticism  of  the 
Danzig  affair  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  dubious 
situation  was  created  by  not  giving  the  town 
back  to  the  Poles  instead  of  putting  it  under 
the  control  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
thus  perpetuating  German  aspirations  and 
Polish  ambitions.  Both  will  continue  to  de- 
sire absolute  ownership,  if  the  League  of 
Nations  scheme  does  not  work,  and  here  is 
the  material  out  of  which  a  new  war  can 
arise.  But  unless  Prussia  were  to  be  con- 
firmed in  her  title,  acquired  by  violence, 
merely  because  she  had  kept  the  city  long  and 
brought  many  of  her  people  to  settle  in  it,  * 
deliberately  driving  the  Poles  out,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  decision  to  deprive  her  of 
Danzig  was  just,  while  the  decision  to  with- 
hold it  from  Poland  was  far  less  warranted. 

Outside  of  Europe  a  great  deal  is  being 
said  about  the  taking  of  German  colonies, 
but  how  could  they  be  returned?  For  ex- 
ample, the  natives  in  several  welcomed  the 
invaders  and  joined  them.  Should  these 
natives  be  turned  back  to  the  Germans  to 
massacre  as  they  massacred  the  Herreros? 
The  more  one  knows  of  what  Germany  ac- 
tually did  in  Africa,  the  less  one  regrets  the 
extinction  of  her  colonial  empire. 

From  Southwest  Africa  she  organized  a 
rebellion  in  British  South  Africa.  The  Boers 
and  British  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
conquered  it  together  and  both  were  as  fully 
resolved  that  it  should  not  return  to  Ger- 
many as  the  American  Colonials  were  deter- 
mined that  Canada  should  not  go  back  to 
France,  when  at  last  Quebec  and  Montreal 
had  been  taken.  The  voice  of  Australia  on 
the  subject  of  Guinea  was  no  less  clear. 

The  German  used  his  colonies  as  bases 
for  attack  upon  his  neighbors,  not  in  war 
merely  but  in  peace.  They  were  centers  of 
agitation  and  of  propaganda.  In  insisting 
that  they  shall  not  return  to  Germany  the 
British  both  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies  are  following  the  course  made  inev- 
itable by  German  procedure  before  the  war. 
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OIL-THE  NEW  FINANCIAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  GIANT 


BY  ALBERT  W.  ATWOOD 


IT  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  such  a 
great  movement  of  investors  and  specu- 
lators into  any  class  of  stocks  as  that  which 
is  now  pouring  into  the  petroleum  industry. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  shares  of  new 
companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing oil. 

Within  the  last  six  months  Wall  Street 
and  the  public  throughout  the  country  gen- 
erally have  turned  to  oil  stocks  with  a  simply 
amazing  fervor.  The  "oils"  have  become  the 
favorites  not  only  of  speculators,  but  of  many 
who  consider  themselves  conservative  in- 
vestors, and  of  brokers  and  apparently  of  the 
most  solid  bankers.  The  name  of  oil  has 
become  magic,  and  the  financial  community 
which  a  few  years  ago  knew  nothing  and 
cared  less  about  the  oil  industry  is  now  'work- 
ing overtime  gathering  information  and 
compiling  statistics  regarding  the  position 
and  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  new  in- 
dustrial and  financial  giant — Oil. 

The  completeness  of  the  change  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  brief  conversation  which  the 
writer  had  a  short  time  ago  with  the  vice- 
president  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  con- 
sen-ative  banks  in  New  York  City.  This 
hank  ts  synonj-mous  with  all  that  is  supposed 
to  typify  the  best  and  most  solid  traditions  of 
Wall  Street.  I  had  just  told  the  vice-presi- 
dent that  I  had  recently  visited  the  ne^v  oil 
Add*  of  Ta&s,  Ranger  and  BurkburnctL 


"I  am  going  down  there  in  a  few  days  my- 
self," he  replied.  "We  expect  to  invest 
down  there.  It's  absurd  that  we  should  have 
waited  so  long  to  get  into  the  oil  game. 
Think  of  all  the  years'  handicap  those  people 
at  26  Broadway  (Standard  Oil)  have  had 
over  us,"  and  he  looked  out  of  the  window 
regretfully  as  if  he  could  not  forgive  the 
older  men  in  the  powerful  group  of  capital- 
ists to  which  he  belongs  for  not  having 
sooner  followed  in  the  paths  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  almost  tidal 
movement  of  investment  money  into  the  oil 
industrj'?  A  very  moderate  estimate  places 
the  capitalization  of  new  oil  companies  in 
this  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  5'ear 
down  to  the  end  of  April  at  $300,000,000. 
Another  estimate  places  the  total  number  of 
new  companies  down  to  Julv  I  at  5000  and 
their  capitalization  at  $1,500,000,000.  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  c.vact  figures,  bvit  the 
organization  and  "flotation"  of  $100,000,- 
000  companies  does  not  at  present  cause  a 
ripple  of  surprise  in  Wall  Street.  Yet  the 
combined  capitalization  of  all  the  Standard 
Oil  group  of  companies  is  only  $550,000,000. 

Competilinn  ivilk  "The  Stajidard" 
The  attitude  of  Wall  Street  and  the  pub- 
lic toward  oil  stocks  in  recent  years  would 
certainly  furnish  an  interesting  subject  for 


PEACE  WITH  GERMANY 


BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.    Armistice  Conditions 

THE  month  which  has  passed  since  I 
wrote  my  last  article  for  this  magazine 
has  seen  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  (lermany.  We  are  now,  save  for  the 
formality  of  ratification,  at  the  end  of  five 
years  of  war,  seven  months  and  a  half  of 
which  have  been  consumed  by  the  negotia- 
tions which  have  ended  in  the  Treaty  of 
V^ersailles.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  the  date 
of  the  signing  of  the  document  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  assassination  at  Serajevo  which 
set  in  motion  the  series  of  events  which  led 
to  the  World  War  itself. 

Now,  at  the  outset  of  this  article  I  should 
like  to  suggest  a  comparison  between  the 
Europe  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  armis- 
tice and  the  P^urope  which  exists  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  when  the  statesmen  and  diplo- 
mats in  Paris  have  completed  approximately 
one-tenth  of  their  gigantic  task  of  reorgan- 
izing the  boundaries  and  readjusting  the  re- 
lations between  nations. 

On  November  11,  when  the  armistice  was 
signed,  t\vo  of  the  great  nations  which  had 
played  commanding  parts  in  the  opening  of 
the  struggle  had  collapsed,  one  into  mere 
chaos,  the  other  into  a  welter  of  separate 
nationalities,  while  a  third,  the  greatest  of 
the  enemy  nations^  was  in  the  throes  of  a  rev- 
olution, which  had  produced  a  cascade  of 
thrones  and  a  flight  of  royalties.  Russia  was 
in  the  hands  of  Bolshevists,  Austria-Hungary 
was  crumbling  to  complete  ruin,  Germany 
was  taking  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
revolution. 

Meantime  in  all  central  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope, subject  nationalities  were  clamoring 
for  recognition,  new  nations  were  arising. 
There  was  a  sense  in  all  the  world  of  the 
arrival  of  a  great  day  of  liberation.  Poles, 
Rumanians,  Czechoslovaks,  Jugo  -  Slavs, 
Greeks,  the  people  of  the  "lost  Provinces" 
of  France  and  of  the  Italia  Irredenta  were 
rising  to  freedom.  The  old  tyranny  was 
ending.  The  old  masters  were  in  flight  or 
helpless.  With  the  strain  of  the  long  strug- 
gle removed,  there  was  a  sense  of  jubilation 
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and.  of  happiness  all  over  the  face  of  the 
world,  save  only  among  the  people  of  the 
Central  Empires. 

In  that  momentary  jubilation  little  or 
nothing  was  seen  of  the  difficulties  that  lay 
before  the  peacemakers.  Little  or  nothing 
was  realized  of  the  extent  of  the  task  to  re- 
store the  ordinary  machinery  of  life,  to  re- 
place the  fallen  systems  of  government  by 
new  systems,  to  meet  and  vanquish  the  per- 
ils of  Bolshevism,  the  dangers  of  anarchy, 
to  put  the  world  on  its  feet  again.  Once 
the  actual  fighting  was  over,  the  German 
foe  defeated  and  disarmed,  there  was  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  peace  would  return 
as  naturally  as  day  after  night. 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  the  people  of 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  looked 
upon  the  assembling  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
It  was  in  the  conviction  that  he  came  to 
perform  miracles  that  the  people  of  Britain, 
of  France,  of  Italy,  welcomed  President  Wil- 
son. In  some  mysterious  fashion  the  suffer- 
ing millions  of  Europe  conceived  that  the 
President  of  the  one  western  nation  unex* 
hausted  by  the  war  would  unwind  all  the 
tangle  of  problems  which  had  confronted 
and  bested  three  centuries  and  more  of  Euro- 
pean statesmen. 

The  truth,  the  unmistakable  truth,  is  that 
in  this  time  when  the  armistice  had  just  been 
signed,  no  one  perceived  the  extent  of  the 
destniction  the  war  had  wrought,  in  insti- 
tutions as  in  men,  in  systems  of  government 
quite  as  much  as  in  the  economic  systems  of 
the  world.  The  ruined  cities,  the  devas- 
tated fields,  the  destroyed  communications, 
the  almost  complete  paralysis  of  the  machin- 
er\'  of  production  and  distribution,  the  over- 
turn of  much  that  had  represented  order  and 
method — these  things  were  forgotten  by  those 
who  cheered  the  coming  of  the  end.  of  the 
fighting. 

At  the  same  time,  men  and  women  ex- 
pected that  the  Peace  Conference  would 
make  a  prompt  end  of  their  tasks,  that  the 
new  frontiers  would  be  speedily  drawn,  that 
the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  would  be  ac- 
cepted   by    the    defeated    enemy,    and    four 
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years  and  a  half  of  the  most  gigantic  up- 
heaval known  to  history  swiftly  and  com- 
pletely liquidated.  It  was  in  this  mood  that 
mankind  turned  to  the  Paris  Conference. 
The  subject  people  expected  liberty,  the  hun- 
gry people  food,  the  masses  a  guarantee 
against  a  repetition  of  the  recent  tragedy. 
A  peace  of  conciliation  was  demanded  by 
those  who  with  equal  firmness  demanded 
that  compensation  for  wanton  injuries  with- 
out which  their  own  countries  were  ruined. 
In  a  word,  eight  months  ago  the  world 
hailed  the  end  of  the  fighting  as  the  prelude 
to  the  millennium. 

II.    The  Fact 

We  are  now  able  to  see  how  unfounded 
was  much  of  the  optimism  of  that  time. 
After  eight  months,  peace  with  Germany, 
just  signed  and  still  unratified,  sees  Europe 
not  actually  at  peace,  but  engaged,  not  in 
one  great  war,  but  in  something  like  twenty 
small  ones.  Bolshevism,  after  long  and 
gravely  threatening  all  Western  civilization, 
seems  declining  in  power,  but  it  reigns  in 
Moscow  and  in  Budapest,  while  even  in 
Germany  domestic  strife  continues.  Britain 
and  France  are  still  afflicted  by  endless 
strikes.  Even  in  the  United  States  we  have 
unpleasant  echoes  of  the  Red  Terror,  which 
still  rules  in  lands  inhabited  by  not  less  than 
two  hundred  millions  of  human  beings. 

Again,  those  subject  races  whose  libera- 
tion we  cheered  in  November  have  already 
become  embroiled  in  the  old,  familiar  rival- 
ries over  territories.  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia are  watching  each  other  with  arms 
in  hands.  The  Rumanians  and  the  Czecho- 
slovaks are  fighting  the  Hungarians.  The 
Serbs  are  on  the  point  of  conflict  with  the 
Rumanians,  are  actually  fighting  the  Alba- 
nians, are  only  momentarily  restrained  from 
assailing  the  Italians.  As  for  the  Turks,  the 
Greeks,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Lithuanians,  the 
Esthonians,  the  Letts,  the  Ukrainians,  merely 
to  mention  the  names  of  the  races  is  to  indi- 
cate new  areas  of  actual  conflict  or  regions 
of  present  danger. 

As  for  Germany,  she  has  signed  the  treaty 
of  peace,  but  she  has  signed  it  with  the  frank 
statement  that  she  yields  to  force  but  does 
no  more  than  put  her  name  upon  another 
*'scrap  of  paper."  A  peace  of  conciliation, 
never  possible  unless  we  were  prepared  to 
forgive  Germany  her  debts,  let  France  and 
Belgium  go  bankrupt  to  ruin  and  revolution, 
has  not  been  made.     Even  more  disturbing, 
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that  peace  which  has  been  made  demai:ds 
the  presence  of  Allied  troops  on  the  Rhine 
to  enforce.  We  have  not  reached  a  settle- 
ment, but  only  a  basis  of  settlement  with 
Germany,  provided  we,  her  conquerors, 
stand  united  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  pro- 
vided we  agree  to  use  force,  if  necessary,  to 
compel  German  compliance  with  her  prom* 
ises,  made  under  duress,  repudiated  in  ad- 
vance. .  .\.  .. 

In  the  meantime  the  alliance  against  Ger- 
many has  not  stood  the  test  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference unshaken.  The  Italians  have  all  but 
left  the  conference.  Italy  has  shown  in  every 
conceivable  fashion  her  dissatisfaction  with 
the  results  so  far  reached.  French  and  Ital- 
ian soldiers  have  clashed  in  Fiume.  Italian 
journals  have  united  in  the  most  savage  criti- 
cism of  President  Wilson,  welcomed  in  Italy 
a  few  months  ago  as  no  man  has  been  wel- 
comed since  Italy  became  a  nation. 

Those  of  us  who  were  in  Paris  saw  de- 
velop the  Italian  dissatisfaction  and  the 
equally  bitter  Japanese  resentment  against 
the  three  nations  which  were  dominating  the 
Peace  Conference.  Of  the  five  great  powers 
until  recently  united  in  the  common  struggle 
against  the  German,  two  have  already  drifted 
very  far  away  from  their  old  allies.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  old  alliance  has  ceased 
to  exist.  There  are  left  now  only  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  France. 

Nor  is  it  less  plain  that  forces  are  at  work 
still  further  to  extend  the  disintegration. 
In  the  United  States  public  opinion  is  being 
deliberately  and  successfully  stirred  against 
Great  Britain,  against  France,  and  even  more 
successfully  in  the  direction  of  a  return  to 
the  old  policy  of  isolation,  which,  if  adopted, 
would  leave  France  and  Britain  substantially 
alone  in  the  presence  of  a  vengeful  Germany, 
a  hostile  Italy,  a  Russia  whose  ultimate  rein- 
tegration is  almost  certain,  but  whose  future 
alignment  must  remain  problematical. 

Not  only  will  Russia's  alignment  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  most  of  the  influential  Russians,  the 
anti-Bolshevistic  leaders,  whom  one  saw  or 
knew  about  in  Paris,  were  even  more  hostile 
to  the  Western  powers  than  to  Germany, 
regarded  what  they  termed  Allied  betrayal 
as  more  intolerable  than  Germany  brutality. 
Meantime,  Russia  herself  is  the  scene  of  half 
a  dozen  wars,  the  site  of  at  least  as  many 
struggling  states.  From  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea  chaos  and  contest  endure  and  we 
have  become  hardened  to  the  reports  of  the 
murder  of  hundreds  and  the  death  from  star- 
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\'ntion    and    disease   o(   thousands   and   even 
inilliuns. 

Such,  then,  is  the  Europe  that  exists  at  the 
nnHiicnt  the  treaty  with  Germany  is  signed. 
Two  hunilred  niillions  of  people  are  still  in 
the  ai;(>ni/ing  torture  of  Bolshevism,  which 
li.-is  pri)claL!nr,l  its  hostility  to  Western  civ- 
ilization and  demonstrated  it.  Seventy  mil- 
lion (iiTinans  tn  the  ohi  (iermany  and  the 
present  Austria  are  sullen  .inil  hoping  for  re- 
venue. Nearly  forty  millions  of  Italians 
hate  Kranre  and  Itritain  with  a  hatred  as  in- 
tense as  that  tlii-y  felt  for  Austria  only  five 
jears  ajio.  Tpuards  of  fifty  millions  of  peo- 
ple of  the  recently  liberated  races  arc  fight- 
ing with  each  other  and  with  at  least  one  of 
the  (ireat  Powers  for  their  respective  "places 
in  the  sun." 

III.    The  Danger  Spots 

It  is  still  the  greatest  of  the  uncompleted 
tasks  of  the  I'aris  Conference,  then,  to  deal 
with  the  Russian  problem.  There  can  be 
no  general  iieace  in  the  world  as  long  as  a 
nation  of  the  size  of  Russia  is  dominated  by 


Bolshevism,  which  is  not  a  domestic  dlseate, 
simply,  but,  in  its  nature  a  frank  attack  upon 
all  Western  civilization.  Hardly  less  con- 
siderable is  the  duty  to  resolve  the  Haps- 
burg  monarchy  into  tts  component  parts  in 
such  fashion  as  to  dole  substantial  justice  to 
the  rights  of  the  various  races  and  abolish 
the  danger  of  conflict  between  them.  Nor 
is  it  a  small  labor  to  create  a  new  Poland, 
ivhich  shall  be  a  viable  state,  without  so  of- 
fending Russian  nationalism  that  when  Rus- 
sia returns  she  will  join  hands  with  Ger- 
many, still  unreconciled  to  the  loss  of  her 
Ka.stern  provinces,  in  a  new  partition. 

Something  must  be  done  to  satisfy  Italy, 
that  she  may  not  be  permanently  lost  to  the 
Western  powers,  that  she  will  not  inevitably 
drift  back  to  a  German  alliance.  Rumanian 
claims  must  be  judged,  but  in  judging  them 
there  is  the  obvious  peril  that  if  Rumania 
gets  tiw  much  there  will  be  no  hope  of  an 
ultimate  winning  of  the  Magyars  away  from 
the  German  alliance — in  reality  there  is  lit- 
tle or  none — hut  if  Rumania  gets  too  little, 
then  this  great  new  state  will,  like  Italy, 
with  whom  she  has  close  ties,  make  her  bar- 
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gain  with  Berlin.  Moreover,  ii  Rumania 
receives  Bessarabia,  Russian  nationalism  will 
be  weunded;  if  she  does  not,  Rumania  will 
refuse  to  accept  the  peace  arrangement  and 
continue  to  hold  Bessarabia.  Italy  promises 
a  similar  policy  if  she  is  not  awarded  Fiume, 
whWe  no  conceivable  way  exists  to  prevent 
a  war  between  the  Southern  Slavs  and  the 
Italians  if  Dalmatia  and   Fiume  go  to  the 

The  Banat  is  claimed  by  Rumanians  and 
Mag>'ars  as  a  whole,  by  the  Serbs  as  to  the 
western  portion.  The  Rumanians  are — or 
were  very  recently — fighting  the  Magyars 
and  are  threatening  to  drive  the  Serbs  out 
of  the  Ranat.  Between  the  Serbs  and  the  Bul- 
gars  there  is  the  old  quarrel  over  Macedonia, 
between  the  Rumanians  and  the  Bulgars  a 
dispute  as  to  the  Dobrudja,  The  Austrians 
and  the  Serbs  are  at  daggers  drawn  over 
certain  frontier  regions  north  of  the  Drave, 
»vhere  the  Serbs  are  advocating  the  claims  of 
their  Jugo-Slav  brethren,  the  Slovenians. 
The  Greek  and  the  Italians  contest  Northern 
Epirus  and  the  Egean  Islands  and  Italy  views 
with  anger  the  recent  Greek  landing  in 
Smyrna,  which  she  covets. 

There  are  many  other  danger  spots.  The 
Poles  and  the  Czechoslovaks  are  rival  claim- 
ants for  Teschen.  The  Poles  and  the  Ukrai- 
nians are  actually  fighting  in  Eastern  Galicia. 
The  Ukrainians  and  the  Rumanians  are  on 


the  verge  of  hostilities  in  the  Bukovina.  The 
Ukrainians  and  the  Czechoslovaks  claim  the 
Eastern  Carpathian  highlands,  with  Hungary 
as  a  third  claimant. 

Now  it  is  essential  to  recognize  that  in 
dealing  with  these  problems  there  are  several 
phases  which  must  be  considered.  It  is  not 
merely  the  justice  of  the  claim  that  must 
weigh  with  British  and  French  statesmen. 
Only  America,  with  three  thousand  miles  of 
sea  for  a  frontier,  can  afford  to  consider 
merely  the  justice  of  the  case.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  final  treaty  of  peace  in  the  East 
of  Europe  offends  the  Russians  and  the  Ital- 
ians, then  France  first,  Britain  ultimately, 
will  have  to  face  the  possibility  of  a  new  hos- 
tile alliance  of  Russia,  Italy  and  Germany. 

Further  than  this,  if  Britain  and  France 
disappoint  Polish  hopes,  Poland  may  collapse 
or  go  over  to  Bolshevism,  while,  if  Poland 
is  a  strong  state  in  the  future,  it  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  French  in  the  event  of 
another  war.  If  the  Jugo-SIavs,  as  well  as 
the  Italians,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  settlement,  they  will  not  be  ready  to 
stand  with  the  Western  powers  in  any  new 
struggle,  and  to  preserve  any  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  the  Poles  and  the  Jugo- 
slavs must  stand  with  the  Western  powers. 

There  will  be,  in  any  event,  a  natural  s>Tn- 
pathy  and  common  attitude  so  far  as  the 
Germans,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  and  Bui- 
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garians  are  concerned.  Each  has  lost  so 
much  by  the  war  and  the  settlement  that 
the  idea  that  anything  but  force  will  recon- 
cile them  to  the  new  frontiers  is  patently  ab- 
surd. Russia  may  go  with  Germany  in  the 
future.  Rumania  and  Italy  may  be  perma- 
nently lost.  Czechoslovakia  will  resent  any 
bestowal  of  Teschen  upon  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  new  Europe. 

If  one  recalls  that  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  world  catastrophe  was  the  collision 
between  Serb  aspirations  and  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  interests,  \{  one  remembers  how  gravely 
the  old  Kastern  Question  imperilled  the  peace 
of  the  world,  before  it  finally  led  to  war, 
it  will  be  seen  what  a  menace  the  newly 
created  Kastern  Question,  tenfold,  twenty- 
fold  as  great,  may  prove. 

IV.    Rights  and  Wrongs 

As  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  several 
disputes,  it  must  be  said,  at  the  outset,  that 
unfortunately  there  are  very  few  of  the  ques- 
tioas  which  are  simple.  We  have  seen  that 
the  town  of  Fiume,  Italian  in  its  population, 
but  a  mere  enclave  in  a  Slavonic  region  and 
the  single  sufficient  commercial  outlet  for 
the  new  Jugo-Slav  state,  has  been  the  cause 
of  a  tremendous  struggle  at  Paris,  a  pro- 
nouncement of  President  \\  ilson,  a  cabinet 
crisis  and  a  change  of  ministry  in  Italy,  a 
very  real  breach  between  Italy  and  her  own 
allies.  \'et  it  is  clear  that  in  this  instance 
there  is  much  justice  on  each  side  of  the 
controversy  and  real  injury  will  be  done  to 
the  Italians  or  to  the  Jugo-Slavs,  as  the  de- 
cision favors  one  or  the  other. 

Take  the  Banat,  for  example:  It  has  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people,  but  no  race  has 
a  clear  majority.  The  Rumanians  arc  the 
most  numerous,  but  the  (lermans  outnumber 
the  Magyars  and  the  Serbs,  who  claim  it  also. 
If  it  be  divided  according  to  race,  Serbia 
and  Hungary  will  get  all  the  outlets  com- 
mercially speaking,  by  which  the  Rumanian 
regions  can  export  their  products,  and  there 
will  be  created  one  more  of  those  impossible 
frontiers  which  are  the  base  of  European  jeal- 
ousies. It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  separate 
state  out  of  the  Banat  because  each  of  its 
three  rival  races  desire  to  join  with  their 
neighboring  relatives. 

If  you  give  all  the  Banat  to  Rumania, 
which  geographically  and  commercially  is  the 
logical  thing  to  do,  you  violate  the  principle 
of  self-determination  and  dissatisfy  both  the 
Serbs  and  the  Magyars.     But  if  you  divide 


it  between  Serbia,  Hungary,  and  Rumania, 
you  dissatisfy  Rumania  and  Hungary,  both 
of  which  claim  all  of  it,  and  you  supply  a 
basis  for  a  common  policy  between  Italy  and 
Rumania — a  common  policy  of  hastility  to 
the  Serbs,  an  incentive  to  attack  Serbia 
jointly,  and  in  such  an  attack  Bulgaria,  with 
her  Macedonian  appetite  still  unsatisfied 
after  three  bloody  wars,  would  certainly 
join.  Even  Hungary  might  be  placated  as 
to  the  Banat  if  she  were  promised  her  old 
provinces  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  as  the 
price  of  joining  in  a  war  against  Serbia. 

As  to  Poland,  the  Paris  Conference  has 
already  made  Germany  her  permanent  en- 
emy by  giving  the  Poles  West  Prussia  and 
Posen,  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Now 
Poland  claims  Lithuania,  once  joined  with 
her,  East  Galicia,  hers  until  the  Last  Parti- 
tion, and  in  addition  White  Russian  terri- 
tory. But  the  Lithuanians,  the  White  Rus- 
sians and  the  Ukrainians  oppose  such  an  ar- 
rangement and  are  ready  to  fight.  The 
Ukrainians  are  already  fighting.  Moreover, 
if  Russia  comes  to  her  old  stature  again,  she 
will  certainly  attempt  to  undo  such  a  parti- 
tion of  her  old  territories  and  probably  join 
with  ( lermany  m  a  new  attack  upon  Poland. 
And  Russia  will  be  equally  resentful  if  Paris 
follows  the  principle  of  self  determination, 
difficult  enough  to  follow  anyway,  since  the 
frontiers  of  all  the  states  are  an  inextricable 
tangle  of  races,  and  sets  up  two  or  three 
Baltic  States,  cutting  the  Slav  oflF  from  the 
salt  waters. 

\'et  for  France  it  is  essential  to  have  Pol- 
and strong  and  unless  Poland  is  strong  she 
can  hardly  defend  herself.  The  territories 
Poland  desires  were  Polish  once,  have  no 
separate  history,  and  contain  many  Poles. 
For  the  Western  Powers  it  is  essential  to 
have  Jugo-Slavia  strong,  and  if  Jugo-Slavia 
has  no  seaport  on  the  Adriatic,  with  good 
rail  communications  behind,  she  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  Italy.  For  the  Western  Powers 
a  strong  Rumania  is  a  bulwark  against  Bol- 
shevistic Russia,  as  is  Poland,  yet,  if  Russia 
turns  from  Bolshevism,  she  is  bound  to  claim 
her  old  lands  and  hate  those  nations,  her  old 
allies,  responsible  for  bestowing  them  upon 
the  Pole  and  the  Rumanian,  even  though 
the  claims  of  the  Poles  and  the  Rumam'ans 
are  as  sound  as  those  of  the  Jugo-Slavs. 

In  sum,  it  is  essential  to  perceive,  first  of 
all,  that  there  is  no  absolute  right  or  wrong 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  most  com- 
plicated of  the  questions  which  still  remain 
to  be  settled.  The  decisions,  when  made, 
must  in  a  sense  be  arbitrary  and  will  tn« 
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evitably  work  injustice,  however  fairly 
made.  Secondly,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  see 
that  behind  the  decisions,  behind  the  rights 
and  wrongs,  lies  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
each  decision  upon  the  future  interests,  the 
future  safety  of  great  powers.  How  far,  for 
example,  can  a  Frenchman,  however  sympa- 
thetic with  the  aspirations  of  the  Poles  or  the 
Serbs,  afford  to  champion  these  claims  and 
risk  the  subsequent  alliance  of  the  Russians 
and  the  Italians  with  his  age-long  foe  the 
German,  who  has  invaded  him  four  times  in  a 
century  and  now  threatens  a  new  attack? 
Italian  neutrality  in  1914  gave  France  just 
enough  army  corps  to  win  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  but  it  would  be  a  bad  investment  for 
France  if  support  of  the  Jugo-Slav  hopes  and 
rights  in  the  Adriatic  made  Italy  an  enemy 
next  time,  and  France  must  think  of  next 
time. 

V.    The  League  of  Nations 

But  on  this  side  of  the  water  one  hears 
always  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  just  these  problems  which 
I  have  outlined.  Perhaps,  but  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  nations  affected,  the  peoples 
affected,  accept  the  decision.  Up  to  the 
present  moment  Europe  has  found  no  way 
to  reconcile  her  races  to  alien  rule.  We 
have,  for  example,  promised  to  bestow  upon 
Italy  a  quarter  of  a  million  Germans  in  the 
Tyrol  and  nearly  half  a  million  Jugo-Slavs 
in  the  hinterlands  of  Istria  and  Trieste.  But 
these  same  Germans,  these  Tyrolese,  suc- 
cessfully fought  Napoleon  when  he  divided 
them  between  Italy  and  Bavaria,  and  we 
have  recent  knowledge  of  the  failure  of 
Europe  to  make  the  Serbs  accept  the  cession 
of  the  Bosnian  Serbs  to  Austria- Hungary. 

Precisely  as  long  as  the  Great  Powers  pre- 
served a  common  policy  as  to  the  Balkans, 
that  is,  as  long  as  the  Great  Powers  were 
agreed  that  the  Balkan  peoples  should  accept 
the  situation,  as  they  had  created  it,  the 
Serbs,  the  Bulgars  and  the  Greeks  were  help- 
less. But  when  the  Great  Powers  were  di- 
vided into  two  camps,  then  they  were  para- 
Ivzcd  and  we  had  the  two  Balkan  Wars, 
with  the  swift  advent  of  the  World  con- 
flagration as  a  consequence. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  Europe  is  divided 
again.  The  Germans,  the  Hungarians,  the 
Bulgarians  have  all  been  called  upon  to  give 
up  vast  territories  long  held  by  them,  some 
of  them  containing  many  of  their  own  races. 
It  is  clear  that  they  have  accepted  the  situa- 


tion, so  far  as  they  have  accepted  it,  only 
because  they  are  for  the  moment  unable  to 
resist.  They  have  yielded,  but  their  yielding 
has  been  accompanied  with  threats  which 
cannot  be  treated  idly. 

In  addition  the  Italians  and  the  Ru- 
manians— and  Rumania  has  become  a  very 
considerable  power — are  totally  dissatisfied 
with  the  peace  terms  already  sketched,  and 
have  a  very  clear  basis  for  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Germans.  Then, 
behind  all  there  is  the  Russian,  nearly  two 
hundred  millions  of  him  of  one  sort  and  an- 
other. Today  his  rulers  are  at  war  with  all 
western  civilization,  while  those  Russians 
who  challenge  Lenine  and  Trotzky  frankly 
assert  that  they  have  more  to  hope  for  from 
an  understanding  with  Germany  than  with 
their  old  allies,  who  have  at  least  exchanged 
notes  with  the  Bolshevists  and  planned  the 
bestowal  of  Russian  territory  upon  the  Poles. 

It  is  true  that  the  League  of  Nations  has 
provided  much  machinery  for  dealing  with 
the  disputes  between  nations,  but  the  worst 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  Near  East  grow  out 
of  the  disputes  of  peoples.  The  theory  of 
the  League  of  Nations  is  that  wars  are  acci- 
dental, that  the  people  are  led  into  wars 
against  their  wills,  either  through  the  mis- 
takes or  the  sins  of  their  rulers,  and  that,  if 
there  were  an  obvious  pathway  for  their 
rulers  and  statesmen  to  take  to  avoia  war, 
public  sentiment  would  assuredly  compel 
them  to  take  it. 

But  a  Serb  would  prefer  war  to  peace  un- 
der Bulgar  rule.  A  Slovenian  would  rather 
go  to  war  than  accept  Italian  rule.  The 
Poles  have  endured  centuries  of  misery  with- 
out losing  their  race  aspirations.  We  have 
had  in  the  case  of  President  Wilson's  appeal 
to  the  Italian  people  over  the  heads  of  their 
rulers  a  clear  example  of  the  fallacy  which 
supposes  that  the  masses  of  a  country  prefer 
peace  at  all  times,  or  are  ready  to  sacrifice  na- 
tional aspirations  on  the  altar  of  conciliation. 
Greek,  Serb,  Bulgar  in  the  Balkans;  the 
Poles,  the  Czechs  and  the  Germans  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  have  been  struggling  for  a 
thousand  years. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  plain  that  the  League 
of  Nations  cannot  immediately,  at  all  events, 
whatever  its  machinery  is  or  may  be,  deal 
with  the  problems  of  Europe  directly.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  association  between  the 
United  States,  France  and  Great  Britain, 
based  upon  the  principles  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  destitute  of  any  imperialistic  ambi- 
tions to  be  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  other 
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countries,  controlling  the  food  supplies  of  the 
world  and  the  raw  materials,  still  possessing 
orderly  government,  may  exercise  an  enor- 
mous inHuence  in  the  world.  It  may  well  be 
that  Italy,  having  to  choose  between  Ger- 
many, on  the  one  hand,  and  such  a  combina- 
tion of  the  democratic  nations,  may  little  by 
little  forget  her  present  bitterness.  And  with 
Italy  joined  to  the  three  western  nations,  the 
menace  of  a  new  German  coalition  will  be 
greatly  minimized. 

Certainly  until  P'rench  men  and  women, 
American  men  and  women,  British  men  and 
women  are  willing  to  send  their  sons  to  the 
Danube,  the  Carpathians  and  the  Vistula,  to 
enforce  decisions  made  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, it  \\  ill  not  be  possible  for  the  League  of 
Nations  to  prevent  conflicts  between  the  races 
of  Central  Kurope,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that 
the  tribes  which  have  been  fighting  for  cen- 
turies for  racial  aspirations,  will  at  once  sur- 
render them — bow  to  decisions  which  are 
made  by  a  tribunal  without  power  to  en- 
force them. 

Therefore  to  believe  that  we  have  made 
.peace  at  Paris,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
seems  to  me  to  encourage  a  ver>'  dangerous 
illusion  and  to  believe  that  the  League  of 
Nations  can  preserve  world  peace,  while  it- 
self relying  upon  moral  suasion,  is  equally  a 
dangerous  dream.  At  Paris  we  have  so  far 
reached  a  basis  for  settling  the  accounts  out- 
standing between  Germany  and  her  enemies. 
Not  until  Germany  has  paid  those  debts  shall 
we  have  a  real  settlement,  and  Cjcrmany 
means  to  avoid  payment  if  she  can. 

As  to  the  League  of  Nations,  it  is,  so  far, 
only  an  association  between  three  democra- 
cies, the  French,  British,  and  our  own,  to 
preserve  world  peace,  to  stand  for  certain 
ideas  and  ideals,  to  urge  and  to  champion  the 
idea  of  settlement  of  future  differences  be- 
tween nations  by  peaceful  rather  than  war- 
like methods,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
recent  world  tragedy.  But  so  far  the  League 
of  Nations  is  no  more  than  the  association  of 
these  three  nations,  and  it  is  nothing  if  there 
be  any  break  between  these  three  powers,  any 
lessening  of  the  ties  which  necessitate  close 
cooperation  and  complete  understanding. 

As  it  stands  to-day,  the  League  of  Nations 
means  to  France  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than 
an  Anglo-French  guarantee  against  a  new 
German  attack.  It  means  to  Britain  only 
the  promise  of  a  future  Anglo-American  as- 
sociation in  the  world,  closer  than  any  pre- 
vious relation,  an  alliance  based  upon  com- 
mon purposes  and  common  ideals.     There 


are  those  in  both  countries  who  hope  that  it 
may  be  the  foundation  of  a  ne'w  order  in  the 
world,  yet  even  for  them,  there  is  a  clear 
perception  that  this  can  only  be  after  years, 
and  there  are  few  in  cither  country  who  do 
not  believe  that  if  America  now  refuses  this 
cooperation  and  association,  then  the  outlook 
for  world  peace  and  for  civilization  is  dark, 
indeed. 

Meantime,  and  this  is  the  thing  I  set  out 
to  discuss  in  the  present  article,  the  task 
which  remains  to  be  performed  at  Paris  is  not 
merely  the  larger  fraction  of  the  general 
task,  which  confronted  the  Allied  countries 
on  the  morning  of  the  Armistice  eight  months 
ago,  but  it  is  also  the  most  momentous  and 
difficult  task  any  body  of  statesmen  have  ever 
had  to  undertake.  Beside  it  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  was  child's  play.  So  far  we  have 
only  made  a  beginning,  and  a  very  modest 
beginning.  The  main  work  is  still  to  be 
done. 

VI.    The  Amended  Treaty 

And  now  I  desire  very  briefly  to  refer  to 
the  amended  treaty,  or  rather  to  the  treaty 
in  its  final  form.  The  amendments  arc  in 
the  main  minor,  although  they  materially  im- 
prove the  German  situation.  One  change 
excludes  Southern  Schleswig  from  the  list  of 
territories  in  which  a  plebiscite  is  to  be  had 
to  determine  the  future  allegiance  of  the  in- 
habitants. As  the  people  are  almost  without 
exception  German,  this  is  a  mere  act  of  jus- 
tice, but  it  leaves  Germany  in  possession  of 
both  banks  of  the  Kiel  Canal. 

A  second  change  provides  that  the  people 
of  Upper  Silesia  shall  vote  on  the  question  of 
whether  they  shall  remain  German  or  be- 
come Polish  citizens.  The  people  are  in  very 
large  majority  Polish  by  race  and  language, 
but  Upper  Silesia  has  been  separated  from 
Poland  for  many  centuries,  was  acquired  by 
Prussia  in  the  first  of  its  predator)'  wars  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  Presumably,  but  not 
certainly,  the  people  will  choose  to  join  Po- 
land, but  the  Germans  have  at  least  a  chance 
of  retaining  one  of  their  most  valuable  min- 
eral districts. 

As  to  the  Sarre  Basin,  the  treaty  has  been 
changed  in  such  fashion  that  if,  when  the 
plebiscite  is  held,  fifteen  years  hence,  the 
people  vote  to  rejoin  Germany,  failure  of 
Germany  to  buy  the  mines,  which  pass  to 
France  now,  will  not  invalidate  the  popular 
decision.    This,  too,  is  an  act  of  obvious  jus» 
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rice.    These  are  the  main  territorial  changes. 

The  other  changes  are  largely  on  the 
financial  side,  although  Germany  is  permit- 
ted to  keep  an  army  of  200,000  for  a  certain 
time  and  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  that 
the  size  of  her  bill  to  the  allies  will  be  fixed 
promptly  and  the  period  of  occupation  of 
German  territory  by  French  and  Belgian 
armies  shortened,  provided  she  performs  the 
tasks  imposed  by  the  Versailles  document. 

In  the  larger  sense,  then,  the  original 
treaty  stands.  The  terms  fixed  at  Versailles 
in  the  first  draft  of  the  treaty  are  the  terms 
of  the  final  version.  Now  there  has  been  and 
there  is  continuing  criticism  of  this  document. 
The  peace,  as  written,  is  described  as  im- 
perialistic and  as  capitalistic.  To  support  the 
charge  of  imperialism,  French  occupation  of 
the  Sarre  Valley  is  cited.  To  support  the 
charge  that  it  is  capitalistic,  all  sorts  of 
charges  are  made,  most  of  them  merely  ridic- 
ulous. 

So  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  present 
treaty  is  certainly  the  least  imperialistic  in 
history,  save  only  the  treaty  which  ended  the 
Seven  Weeks  War  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  and  then  Prussia  was  deliberately  seek- 
ing to  preserve  Austria  as  an  ally,  after  ex- 
cluding her  from  Germany.  France  receives 
back  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  was  her  right, 
but  her  sole  further  territorial  gain  is  a 
wholly  limited  tenure  of  the  Sarre  Basin, 
which  has  an  area  of  little  more  than  seven 
hundred  square  miles  and  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately six  hundred  thousand.  She  gets 
this,  too,  not  in  the  furtherance  of  territorial 
aspirations,  but  in  return  for  German  de- 
struction of  her  own  coal  districts.  Her  war- 
rant for  a  plebiscite  lies  in  the  fact  that  nearly 
half  of  the  territory  was  once  French  and 
was  taken  by  Prussia  after  Napoleon  fell, 
against  the  will  of  the  people. 

In  my  judgment  all  of  the  Sarre  Basin, 
save  perhaps  Sarrelouis,  Ney's  birthplace, 
which  has  preserved  a  real  French  sentiment, 
will  ultimately  return  to  Germany.  I  do  not 
believe  any  French  Government  would  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  it  against  the  will  of 
the  inhabitants,  at  the  end  of  the  allotted 
time,  for  I  am  certain  that  the  French  people 
would  prefer  to  see  it  German  again  rather 
than  to  create  a  new  Alsace-Lorraine — a  tiny 
one  to  be  sure,  but  not  less  undesirable. 

But  France  is  entitled  to  the  coal.  There 
could  be  no  certainty  of  getting  the  coal  on 
any  other  conditions  than  ownership  of  the 
mines  and  ocGupation  of  the  territory.    To 


call  such  an  operation  imperialistic,  is  to  ex- 
aggerate deliberately.  It  is  also  to  ascribe  to 
the  French  a  sentiment  which  certainly  does 
not  exist  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 

As  to  Danzig,  a  great  deal  of  criticism  is 
to  be  heard,  but  here  again  the  criticism 
seems  unwarranted.  Danzig  was  once  a 
Polish  city.  It  was  stolen  by  the  Germans 
and  thereafter  colonized  by  them,  that  is, 
by  the  Prussians.  Without  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  use  Danzig,  Poland  would  be 
strangled.  To  my  mind  the  criticism  of  the 
Danzig  affair  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  dubious 
situation  was  created  by  not  giving  the  town 
back  to  the  Poles  instead  of  putting  it  under 
the  control  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
thus  perpetuating  German  aspirations  and 
Polish  ambitions.  Both  will  continue  to  de- 
sire absolute  ownership,  if  the  League  of 
Nations  scheme  does  not  work,  and  here  is 
the  material  out  of  which  a  new  war  can 
arise.  But  unless  Prussia  were  to  be  con- 
firmed in  her  title,  acquired  by  violence, 
merely  because  she  had  kept  the  city  long  and 
brought  many  of  her  people  to  settle  in  it,  * 
deliberately  driving  the  Poles  out,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  decision  to  deprive  her  of 
Danzig  was  just,  while  the  decision  to  with- 
hold it  from  Poland  was  far  less  warranted. 

Outside  of  Europe  a  great  deal  is  being 
said  about  the  taking  of  German  colonies, 
but  how  could  they  be  returned?  For  ex- 
ample, the  natives  in  several  welcomed  the 
invaders  and  joined  them.  Should  these 
natives  be  turned  back  to  the  Germans  to 
massacre  as  they  massacred  the  Herreros? 
The  more  one  knows  of  what  Germany  ac- 
tually did  in  Africa,  the  less  one  regrets  the 
extinction  of  her  colonial  empire. 

From  Southwest  Africa  she  organized  a 
rebellion  in  British  South  Africa.  The  Boers 
and  British  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
conquered  it  together  and  both  were  as  fully 
resolved  that  it  should  not  return  to  Ger- 
many as  the  American  Colonials  were  deter- 
mined that  Canada  should  not  go  back  to 
France,  when  at  last  Quebec  and  Montreal 
had  been  taken.  The  voice  of  Australia  on 
the  subject  of  Guinea  was  no  less  clear. 

The  German  used  his  colonies  as  bases 
for  attack  upon  his  neighbors,  not  in  war 
merely  but  in  peace.  They  were  centers  of 
agitation  and  of  propaganda.  In  insisting 
that  they  shall  not  return  to  Germany  the 
British  both  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies  are  following  the  course  made  inev- 
itable by  German  procedure  before  the  war. 
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To  me  the  terms,  so  far  as  Germany  is 
concerned,  seem  just.  They  arc  weak  where 
they  create  conditions  like  those  which  will 
exist  in  the  Sarre  Basin  and  Danzig,  because 
in  both  cases  they  leave  to  the  future  the  set- 
tlement of  questions  which,  unless  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  age,  may  precipitate 
new  conflicts.  The  terms  combined  do  not 
permit  anyone  to  deceive  himself  into  believ- 
ing that  a  peace  of  conciliation  has  been 
made,  but  how  could  such  a  peace  be  made? 

Certainly  there  was  only  one  way  to  make 
such  a  peace  and  that  was  to  let  Germany 
go  scot  free.  This  would  have  meant  a 
bankrupt  France  and  a  ruined  Belgium.  It 
would  have  meant  that  Germany,  by  de- 
stroying her  neighbor's  machinery  and  cities, 
had  disposed  of  competition  and,  with  her 
factories  intact,  her  fields  unravaged,  could 
proceed  to  harvest  prosperity  at  home,  having 
sown  destruction  abroad.  There  never  was 
any  middle  ground — either  Germany  had  to 
pay,  and  this  meant  a  sullen,  bitter,  venge- 
ful Germany,  or  she  must  be  placated,  and 
this  meant  a  ruined  France. 

VII.    Criticism 

I  wish  I  could  make  clear  to  my  readers 
the  actual  situation  in  Europe.  The  Ger- 
man set  out  ^yc  years  ago  to  dominate  the 
world.  He  undertook  to  conquer  Prance  and 
Russia  by  arms  and  as  his  troops  advanced 
they  deliberately  and  systematically  de- 
stroyed the  factories  and  the  industrial  towns 
through  which  they  passed.  There  was  no 
accident  about  the  destruction ;  it  was  not 
mere  wastage  of  war;  it  was  coldly  calcu- 
lated destruction  to  benefit  German  industry. 

The  war  to  attain  world  power  cost 
France  nearly  three  millions  of  lives,  only 
half  of  which  were  soldiers.  It  turned 
Northern  France  into  a  desert.  It  wrecked 
the  economic  life  both  of  France  and  of 
Belgium.  The  situation  which  exists  in  both 
countries  is  unmistakable.  If  there  is  no 
German  indemnity',  then  there  will  be  bank- 
ruptcy and  after  bankruptcy  revolution. 

But  to  make  Germany  pay  for  her  destruc- 
tion was  to  bring  to  Germany  no  small  part 
of  the  ruin  she  had  attempted  to  inflict  on 
France.  To  imagine  that  any  nation  called 
upon  to  make  the  financial  contributions  to 
another  which  are  demanded  of  Germany — 
contributions,  to  be  sure,  to  make  good  the 
destruction  she  has  wrought — would  view 
the  terms  of  peace  which  carried  this  obliga- 


tion as  anything  but  intolerable,  would  be  to 
misunderstand  human  nature. 

There  was  always  the  unmistakable 
dilemma:  A  Germany  conciliated  would  be 
a  Germany  escaping  payment  at  the  expense 
of  the  nations  she  had  sought  to  ruin.  A 
Germany  compelled  to  pay  would  be  a  Ger- 
many unreconciled.  The  Paris  Conference 
chose  the  only  course  open  to  it.  As  a  con- 
sequence we  have,  not  a  peace  of  concilia- 
tion, but  a  peace  of  justice,  and  the  Germans 
remain  as  hostile  as  before  the  armistice. 

But  would  they  have  been  less  hostile  to 
any  treaty  that  one  can  conceive  of,  which 
did  justice  to  the  French,  the  Belgians  and 
the  Poles?  In  point  of  fact  it  is  the  Polish 
phase  of  the  treaty,  on  the  territorial  side, 
and  the  French  and  Belgian  phase  on  the 
financial  side,  which  most  anger  the  Ger- 
mans. Poland  has  not  been  treated  generous- 
ly by  the  Allies.  Far  more  Poles  have  been 
left  under  German  rule  than  there  will  be 
Germans  under  Polish  domination,  but  Ger- 
many, m  losing  Posen,  West  Prussia,  and 
perhaps  Upper  Silesia  and  Polish-speaking 
portions  of  East  Prussia,  suffers  what  seems 
to  all  Germans  a  fatal  mutilation. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  German  alive,  who 
would  regard  the  restoration  to  Poland  of 
the  lands  stolen  by  Prussia  in  successive  par- 
titions as  a  possible  preface  to  a  peace  of  con- 
ciliation. Nor  would  it  be  easier  to  find  a 
German  who  could  be  reconciled  to  repaying 
to  France  and  Belgium  losses  incident  to 
German  destruction.  Yet  how  can  anyone 
justly  criticize  these  two  acts  of  restoration? 

We  have  made  peace  with  Germany  based 
upon  the  facts  of  the  German  conduct  of  the 
war.  It  is  not  a  peace  of  vengeance.  It  is 
not  a  peace  of  violence.  It  takes  from  Ger- 
many no  territory  to  which  she  had  a  dear 
title,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  and  no 
territory  outside  of  Europe  in  which  the  sub- 
stitution of  another  sovereignty  is  not  a  pal- 
pable gain  for  the  natives. 

We  have  made  Germany  pay,  but  not  the 
costs  of  the  war — only  sums  which  everyone 
concedes  will  be  insufficient  to  restore  North- 
ern France  and  Belgium.  Indemnity,  in  the 
sense  that  Germany  levied  indemnity  upon 
France  after  the  war  of  1870,  has  not  been 
exacted.  As  for  the  vast  debts  piled  up  by 
France  and  Britain,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
United  States,  in  defending  themselves 
against  German  attacks,  they  remain  for  the 
French,  British  and  American  taxpayers  to 
liquidate. 
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OIL-THE  NEW  FINANCIAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  GIANT 


BY  ALBERT  W.  ATWOOD 


IT  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  such  a 
great  movement  of  investors  and  specu- 
lators into  any  class  of  stocks  as  that  which 
is  now  pouring  into  the  petroleum  industry". 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  shares  of  new 
companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing oil. 

Within  the  last  six  months  Wall  Street 
and  the  public  throughout  the  country  gen- 
erally have  turned  to  oil  stocks  with  a  simph' 
amazing  fervor.  The  "oils"  have  become  the 
favorites  not  only  of  speculators,  but  of  many 
who  consider  themselves  conservative  in- 
vestors, and  of  brokers  and  apparently  of  the 
most  solid  bankers.  The  name  of  oil  has 
become  magic,  and  the  financial  community 
which  a  few  years  ago  knew  nothing  and 
cared  less  about  the  oil  industry  is  now  work- 
ing overtime  gathering  information  and 
compiling  statistics  regarding  the  position 
and  ivonderfui  possibilities  of  the  new  in- 
dustrial and  financial  giant — Oil. 

The  completeness  of  the  change  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  brief  conversation  which  the 
writer  had  a  short  time  ago  with  the  vice- 
president  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  con- 
•iervative  banks  in  New  York  City.  This 
Hank  is  synonymous  with  all  that  is  supposed 
to  typify  the  best  and  most  solid  traditions  of 
Wall  Street.  I  had  just  told  the  vice-presi- 
dent that  I  had  recently  visited  the  new  oil 
fields  of  Ta&a,  Ranger  and  Burkburnctt. 


"I  am  going  down  there  in  a  iew  daj-s  my- 
self," he  replied,  "We  expect  to  invest 
down  there.  It's  absurd  that  we  should  have 
waited  so  long  to  get  into  the  oil  game. 
Think  of  all  the  years'  handicap  those  people 
at  26  Broadway  (Standard  Oil)  have  had 
over  us,"  and  he  looked  out  of  the  window 
regretfully  as  if  he  could  not  forgive  the 
older  men  in  the  powerful  group  of  capital- 
ists to  which  he  belongs  for  not  having 
sooner  followed  in  the  paths  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  almost  tidal 
movement  of  investment  money  into  the  oil 
industrj-?  A  very  moderate  estimate  places 
the  capitalization  of  new  oil  companies  in 
this  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
down  to  the  end  of  April  at  $300,000,000. 
Another  estimate  places  the  total  number  of 
new  companies  dnwn  to  July  1  at  5000  and 
their  capitaliz-ation  at  $1,500,000,000.  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  exact  figures,  but  the 
organization  and  "flotation"  of  $100,000,- 
000  companies  does  not  at  present  cause  a 
ripple  of  surprise  in  Wall  Street.  Yet  the 
combined  capitalization  of  all  the  Standard 
Oil  group  of  companies  is  only  $550,000,000. 

Competitinn  wilk  "The  Standard" 
The  attitude  of  Wall  Street  and  the  pub- 
lic toward  oil  stocks  in  recent  years  would 
certainly  furnish  an  interesting  subject  for 
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i,  y.  Aw  :n  %.v.ztjA<^;.  .A  i>u-  years  ago  both 
W*;;  ix.z'-.r.x  and  the  piiblic  had  no  ;rterc<t 
;n  ','..  '1  :.r.'  viere  well  aware  that  the 
r--..rMrA  O.'.  c.n-.r.anici  had  re-'n  r-rnrirk- 
a-:y    •.'.:■:.:::    ard    that 

•.-'.:  ..-r^-'W  ir.^  di--.I.jtion 
..:  ]'■'.].  }i.z  thU  juc- 
f-^  .,f  S-;.n.:.rd  Oil  wa< 
lin'-c-'i  1,;,  in  lar-jp  mira^urc 
-.■.:*;,  J',!,n  O.  R.«:ke- 
:V:>r\  w.,n.lrr,-.:I  b.iM- 
n''"  nri.-iitv  ;ind  lorcsiKht. 
a;.f:  i  ri'-r  f,  1011  with 
th-     ,:.'.T,:f'.]v    which    he 

sM*|."*''d  ro  h.v'.  ' 

K.;rtl,rr,„.,r^  it  w;l. 
i'-It  ll,;,tth.-Slr,nd.ird()il 
j.'r.,.„,  ...,  <„„„.i,-,.-ly  r„n- 
troM-i  tij.:  oil  indii-try 
lh;it  thrrc  was  little  ro<im 
fur  tjiit^idr  p.-irtlcipntinn. 
Mr.  k.Kl;.-fHlcr  did  n-.t 
iiml  .,rw;.nt  cither  Willi 
Strfft  or  the  prncnil 
public  in  ll»r  .,-.,rk  of  oil 
d'-v.-[.-,>rivnt.  The  Siil.uI- 
ard  Oil  Cotiipany  never 
had  t'<  call  upon  oiitsiilcrs 
iuT  /inaiicial  ait),  beinn 
:i!riifi-t  a  liank  or  "monev  ^    ''■^"■ 

\n\-x"  in  ii-cif.    Thm   ,/J?"u,'i;.-''',tri;w:r 

I.,.,  it  «:i-  iVIt  tluit  all  the  tf'^oil'^iJh.r'um '.;■-' 
rrallv  "urth  while  things  "  "'  "'  "'  '"'"'"" 
in  t)if  in.lu-trv  w.mld  be  tak.-n  hy  the  Stand- 
ard, rhat  aiivtiiliic  else  was  riskv  in  the  c.\- 
tr.-iii<-.  Tlu-  little  fellows  who  went  into 
tlic  t:ani'  for  tlu-  m<i>t  part  did  nrjt  re- 
ceive much  cncnuraKemeni  linancially,  and 
nentiially  many  of  them  were  taken  over  liy 
the  Standard.  IVuple  were  almost  afraid  ti> 
inve-t  with  competitors  of  the  Standard. 

]I«t  tbi.i  situation  has  been  radically 
elianjied  bv  three  developments;  dissolution 
of  the  old  Slanilard  Oil  combination,  the 
ahivi-t  stnrtlini:  increase  in  the  consiimpti'm 
of  .-il.  and,  finally,  by  the  war.  All  the.«e 
cvi'iits  have  cnmliined,  so  to  speak,  to  take 
the  lid  iitl  the  indnstry  and  opi-n  it  up  wide 
j'lir  public  participation. 

It  is  true  that  the  Standard  companies 
liave  been  evin  more  profitable  since  the  dis- 
solution of  the  old  combine  than  before,  and 
in  certain  important  respects  their  power  is 


&im'j«t  it  not  fully  as  great.     But  noerthr- 
less    the    old    absoluteness    of    control    and 
dominance  M'as   remo^'cd.   perhaps  as  much 
by  the  nat'iral  expansion  of  the  industry-  as 
by    the    courts.      At    any 
rate  enough  time  has  now 
elapsed  since  the  days  of 
Rockeieller_  dominance 
tor  various  ambitious  and 
energetic  men  to  get  well 
started    on    extensive    in- 
dependent projects. 

Now  these  independ- 
ents, not  having  the  re- 
sources of  the  Standard 
companies,  were  obliged 
to  obtain  funds  from 
Wall  Street,  and  they  set 
about  to  acquaint  the  big 
bankers  and  capitalists 
with  the  possibilities  of 
the  industry.  Experts  say 
that  this  acquaintanceship 
of  the  last  fe^v  jears  is 
among  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  making 
for  the  present  activity  in 
oil.  Ffarrj-  K.  Sincl.-iir 
and  J.  S.  Cosden  were 
among  the  first  to  induce 
Wall  Street  to  take  an 
interest  in  independent 
oils,  and  thev  have  more 
''»:«"  recently  been  folbiwed  by 

mt'/ih'F"'l'i'iVM"ii'""'!      nianj-  others.     There  had 

inde|wndent  companies, 
such  as  the  Texas  Company  and  the  (iulf 
Refining,  but  they  didn't  buy  money  "down 
east"  the  way  Sinclair  and  Cosden  did. 

Hut  tlie  mere  persuasiveness  of  even  the 
spectacular  Sinclair  was  not  enough  in  itself 
to  win  the  interest  and  support  of  the  leaders 
of  finance  and  the  army  of  investors  and  spec- 
ulators. l"hc  new  uses  for  petroleum,  and 
for  several  years  past  the  steadily  threat- 
ened shortage  of  the  product,  have  drawn 
everyone's  attention  to  the  industrv".  At  first 
petroleum  was  used  largely  for  lighting  pur- 
poses, and  much  of  John  D.  Rockefeller's 
fame  will  rest  upon  his  achie\'ement3  in 
lighting  the  world.  Then  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  development  of  machine 
production  depended  upon  lubrication,  and 
petroleum  loomed  up  as  of  tremendous  Im- 
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portancc  as  a  lubricant. 
Nothing  has  yet  appeared  to 
Cilce  its  place,  and  the  use 
of  lubricants  continually  in- 
creases. The  whole  me- 
chanical world  depends  upun 
grease  and  lubricating  oil. 

But  perhaps  the  most  rap- 
idly developing  use  of  petro- 
leum has  been  for  fuel  pur- 
poses. Here  the  possibilities 
are  so  dizzying  that  it  is  no 
wonder  investors  should  lose 
their  heads.  First  <if  all  came 
the  automobile,  passenger 
and  trucic,  then  the  tractor 
and  now  the  aeroplane.  The 
internal-combustion  engine. 
using  gasoline,  has  aln 
revolutionized  the  world 
threatens  to  turn  it  over 
again  by  means  of  traffic  through  the  air. 
Gasoline,  once  thrown  away  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  of  kerosene, 
is  the  motive  power  in  this  country  alone 
for  automobiles,  motor-boats,  tractors,  mo- 
tor-cycles, and  aeroplanes  whose  aggregate 
number  begins  to  run  up  not  far  below 
ten  million. 


Oil  as  Fuel  for  Ships 
These  uses,  however,  are  only  for  the 
lighter  or  refined  parts  of  petroleum.  The 
greatest  possibilities  of  all,  perhaps,  lie  in 
the  employment  of  a  heavy  or  fuel  oil  for 
bunker  purposes,  that  is,  for  steamships.  Its 
use  for  locctmotives  may  extend,  and  possibly 
stationary  engines  may  depend  on  it. 
The  immediate  consideration  is  tlic  increas- 


5T1LLS   WHERE   CRUDE  OIL    IS   HEATFJl   TO   PRODUCE.   A. - 

TEMPERATURES  KEROSENE.  GASOLINE.  BENZINE.  NAPHTHA  AND  OTHER 

REFINED  OILS 

ing  use  <if  bunki-r  oil.  Most  of  this  heavy 
oil  comes  from  Mc.vico,  and  recently  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  consider  the  danger  to  the  coal  indus- 
trj'.  So  grave  does  it  appear  that  the  com- 
mittee reported  in  favor  of  asking  Congress 
to  put  a  duty  upon  Mexican  oil. 

The  navies  of  the  world  seem  headed  for 
oil  as  a  fuel,  several  of  them  already  using 
it.     The  British  Navy  was  a  vast  consumer 
of  oil  during  the  war  and  Earl  Cur/.on  said 
that  the  Allies  had  "floated  to  victory  upon 
a  sea  of  oil."     Hut  a  more  important  consid- 
eration   is    the    merchant    marine    of    the 
world.     The  advantages  of  oil  are  obvious. 
It   takes   up   less    room   on   the  ship,   it   re- 
duces   labor    expenses    and    is   more    ituicUy 
and     easily     loaded.       One     of     the     many 
factors  which  probably  led  to 
the  present  boom  in  oil  stocks 
was  an  article  by  Edward  N. 
Hurley,     Chairman    of    the 
United        States       Shipping 
Board,     in    which     he    esti- 
mated   the    amoiuit    •>{    oil 
which  might  be  usi-d  by  the 


If 


building  in  this  coui 
our  shipping  plans  are  en- 
tirely carried  out  and  all  the 
ships  should  burn  oil.  more 
than  one-third  the  world's 
entire  production  would  be 
rei|iiircd. 

Indeed,    if    all    the    ship- 
ping  of    the    world   should 
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go  on  an  oil  basis  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  at  present  would  fall  short 
by  nearly  a  half,  without  even  considering 
other  uses  of  the  product.  Of  course  all  the 
shipping  of  the  world  is  still  far  from  being 
entirely  on  an  oil  basis,  and  the  figures  given 
are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  per- 
spective on  the  subject.  But  the  eagerness 
with  which  ^uch  a  great  commercial  nation 
as  England  is  trying  to  provide  for  its  future 
oil  requirements  is  a  clear  indication  of  what 
the  future  has  in  store.  This  country  pro- 
duces the  lion's  share  of  the  world's  oil,  but 
England  is  searching  its  various  dominions 
for  the  product,  and  drilling  has  even  been 
going  on  in  England  itself  where  oil  had 
never  been  found  before. 

Growing  Consumption 

Figures  are  tiresome  things  but  a  very  few 
of  them  arc  necessary  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
increasing  consumption  of  oil.  Since  1898 
the  use  of  petroleum  in  this  country  has  in- 
creased between  seven  and  eight  fold.  Since 
1878  it  has  increased  nearly  thirty  fold.  It 
has  jumped  enormously  since  the  war  start- 
ed.    The  figures  are  significant: 

Production  Consumption 

1914    296,000,000  bbls.  276,000,000  bbls. 

1915     303,000,000     **  340,000,000    *' 

1916     308,000,000     "  333,000,000    " 

1917    328,000,000     "  351.000.000    " 

1918    344,000,000     "  360,000,000    " 

The  oil  refiners  usually  have  large  stocks 
of  oil  on  hand  and  in  each  year  since  1914 
there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in  these  stocks 
as  the  above  figures  show  plainly  enough. 
Another  indication  of  the  enormous  drain 
upon  the  oil  production  of  the  world  which 
the  war  effected  are  contained  in  the  ship- 
ments of  crude  oil  from  Mexico  to  this 
country: 

Shipments  in  1914  15,000,000  bbls. 

•   1915  18,000,000    " 

"   1916  21,000,000    " 

"   1917  35,000,000    " 

••   1918  42,000,000    " 

Now  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  in  spite 
of  the  sensational  discoveries  of  oil  in  North 
Texas  within  the  last  year  or  two  the  pro- 
duction is  still  barely  keeping  pace  with  con- 
sumption. It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
end  of  the  war  would  bring  an  end  to  the 
monster  demand,  and  to  some  extent  the 
cessation  of  naval  operations  did  for  a  time 


reduce  the  demand  for  the  heavy  fuel  oils. 
But  the  demand  from  European  countries 
which  were  denuded  of  petroleum  products 
in  general  during  the  war  and  are  now  re- 
stocking their  supplies  has  prevented  the  total 
consumption  from  falling  off. 

Even  with  the  big  Texas  discoveries  the 
daily  average  production  late  in  June  of 
1919  was  running  at  only  about  1,025,000 
barrels,  which  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  last 
year  and  compares  with  812,500  barrek  in 
1914. 

Why  Did  the  Public  Turn  to  Oil  Stocks? 

Thus  the  boom  in  oil  stocks  which  has 
taken  hold  of  the  entire  country  is  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  circumstances.  Follow- 
ing the  ending  of  the  war  there  existed  a 
real  and  substantial  basis  for  a  rise  in  the 
market  value  of  oil  securities.  The  close  of 
hostilities  found  the  petroleum  industry  in 
probably  a  more  favorable  position  than  any 
other  of  our  basic  industries.  It  needed  no 
particular  liquidation  or  readjustment. 
Prices  of  petroleum  products  had  not  soared 
to  the  dizzy  and  artifidal  heights  which 
characterized  certain  other  important  com- 
modities. 

Moreover,  stocks  of  petroleum  had  been 
depleted  to  a  low  point  and  because  of  the 
denuded  state  of  European  neutrals  and 
enemy  countries  and  the  certainty  of  a  re- 
vival of  activity  in  the  automobile  industry 
there  was  every  reason  to  look  for  a  con- 
tinued large  demand  for  most  oil  products. 
At  the  same  time  war  conditions  had  caused 
a  shrinkage  in  market  values  of  oil  securi- 
ties and  they  had  not  reflected  the  favor- 
able conditions  prevailing  within  the  indus- 
try. These  factors  furnished  the  incentives 
for  the  beginning  of  the  boom. 

But  the  public  had  little  interest  in  the 
shares  of  the  substantial  oil  companies  and 
did  not  enter  the  market  until  later  on.  It 
is  hard  to  explain  exactly  what  caused  the 
public  to  turn  to  the  oil  stocks.  Perhaps  it 
Was  partly  because  of  the  record  of  oil  in 
the  war,  already  referred  to.  People  who 
had  never  given  a  thought  to  the  oil  industry 
could  not  help  being  impressed  with  the 
widespread  newspaper  and  magazine  stories 
of  the  remarkable  war  work  of  the  motor 
lorries  in  France.  The  installation  of  gas- 
less  Sunda>'s  last  summer  brought  home  to 
motorists  the  enormous  demands  upon  the 
oil  industry  and  called  to  the  country's  at- 
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tention  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was 
supplying  the  bulk  of  the  world's  oil  require- 
ments. 

Then  too  just  as  the  public  attention  was 
turned  to  oil  the  speculative  forces  of  the 
nation  were  released  from  their  long  war- 
time restraint.  Several  years  of  pent  up 
speculation  were  turned  loose,  as  it  were,  just 
as  the  imagination  was  being  fired  for  the 
first  time  by  oil.  The  orgy  of  Speculation  in 
stocks,  especially  in  oils,  has  been  akin  to  the 
spirit  of  celebration  on  the  day  the  armistice 
was  first  reported  signed. 

Finally,  the  last  six  months  has  been  an 
especially  propitious  time  for  a  boom  in  oil 
stocks  because  it  has  witnessed  the  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  greatest  oil  districts  ever 
found,  in  the  fields  of  North  Texas.  This 
has  made  it  easy  to  supply  a  new  array  of 
companies,  some  of  them  with  valuable  prop- 
erties and  others  with  nothing  more  than  a 
chance  of  discovering  oil.  Both  speculators 
and  investors  are  inclined  to  prefer  new 
things,  feeling,  often  mistakenly  enough,  that 
the  new  has  more  possibilities  than  the  old. 

The  Oil  Fields  of  America 
Before  we  inquire  into  what  chances  of 
success  the  public  has  in  its  new  and  popular 
form  of  speculation  and  investment  it  may 
be  well  to  sketch  briefly  the  location  of  the 
more  important  sources  of  petroleum  in  this 
country  and  Mexico.  The  production  late 
in  June  was  running  about  1,025.000  barrels 
a  day,  distributed  as  follows: 
The  Appalachian  field,  which  takes  in  a 


small  portion  of  New  York  State  and  also 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio,  is  producing  about  80,000  barrels. 

The  Lima-Indiana  and  the  fields  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  make  about  45,000. 

The  fields  of  Kansas-Oklahoma,  of  which 
Healdton,  Gushing  and  the  various  pools  of 
the  Osage  ( Indians )  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
El  Dorado  field  in  Kansas, are  the  most  im- 
portant, produce  approximately  290,000. 

The  most  interesting  fields  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  are  those  in  North 
Central  Texas.  The  Burkburnett  field  in 
Wichita  Countj',  the  Ranger  field  of  East- 
land County,  and  the  Stephens  county  fields, 
all  developed  within  the  last  year  and  a' half, 
are  the  leading  producing  areas  of  the  State. 
North  Central  Texas  fields  are  producing 
over  190,000. 

The  Caddo,  De  Soto  and  Red  River  fields 
in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  produce  about  40,000. 

Coastal  Texas  and  Louisiana,  which  dis- 
trict takes  in  all  the  pools  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  States  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  make  together  65,000. 

The  State  of  California  produces  almost 
all  of  its  oil  from  the  fidds  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Vallcv  although  there  are  a  few  small 
fields  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  275,000. 

Wyoming  production,  the  majority  of 
which  is  produced  in  the  Salt  Creek,  Big 
Muddv  and  Grass  Creek  fields,  is  running  at 
about  40,000. 

The  potential  production  of  Mexico  is 
now  over   1,500,000  barrels  per  day.     The 
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daily  average  actual  production  of  the  Mexi- 
can fields  for  1918  was  about  180,000  bbls., 
the  very  great  majority  of  wlii'ch  was  shipped 
to  the  United  States. 

Practically  all  of  Mexico's  oil  producing 
fields  are  located  in  the  slate  of  Vera  Cruz; 
the  most  productive  part  of  which  is  a  strip 
about  twenty-five  miles  wide  running  south 
of  Tampico,  the  administrative  center  of  oil 
affairs,  for  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  to 
the  town  of  Tuxpam. 

Now  it  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  al- 
though Wall  Street  and  the  public  for  years 
held  aloof  from  oil  stocks,  partly  because  of 
the  speculative  nature  of  the  producing  end 
of  the  business,  the  present  enthusiasm  is  al- 
most entirely  centered  upon  the  stocks  of 
companies  engaged  in  prospecting  or  pro- 
ducing. This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  large 
profits  which  are  possible ;  to  the  stories,  true 
in  manv  many  cases,  of  a  $100  investment 
quickly  becoming  worth  $30,000,  and  the  like. 

The  profits  in  the  refining  and  marketing 
end  of  the  business  are  very  close,  compared 
with  the  risk  and  cost  of  doing  business.  It 
is  the  companies  which  produce,  or  expect  to 
produce,  oil  which  have  captured  public  in- 
terest, and  to  a  considerable  extent  these  arc 
in  the  new  Texas  fields.  Oil  apparently  can 
get  people  excited  and  anxious  to  buy  stocks 
faster  than  gold,  silver  and  c»pper,  because 


an  oil  field,  when  tapped,  comes  quicker  and 
faster  than  do  ores.  One  pay  well  may  make 
a  whole  countryside  rich  and  enable  a  small 
stock  company  to  sell  out  for  a  fabulous  sum. 
Wealth  is  scattered  so  suddenly,  promiscu- 
ously and  spectacularly  that  all  sense  of  pro- 
portion is  lost.  The  writer  has  met  in  the 
oil  fields  dozens  of  men  who  were  in  mod- 
erate means  or  in  a  few  cases  even  poor  a  few 
weeks  before,  but  now  had  incomes  exceed- 
ing those  of  many  millionaires. 

Fortunes  Quickly  Made 
The  fortunes  made  In  producing  oil,  espe- 
cially in  the  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Texas 
fields,  have  been  much  advertised  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  In  many  respects  for- 
.  tune  has  been  no  respecter  of  persons.  There 
is  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Coal  &  Oil  Company, 
which  until  a  few  years  ago  mined  only  coal 
in  the  sun-baked  plains  of  Texas  and  paid  a 
moderate  dividend  upon  stock  which  sold  at 
a  moderate  price.  It  was  controlled  by  Wall 
Street  bankers.  Suddenly  oil  was  found  in 
vast  quantities  and  the  stock  has  risen  at 
limes  to  nearly  $2500  a  share. 

On  the  other  hand  needy  adventurers, 
even  men  with  criminal  records,  became  sud- 
denly rich  by  rushing  into  the  newly  opened 
Texas  fields.  Land-owners  all  the  way  from 
cattle  kings  down  to  worthless,  shiftless  pro^ 
prietors  of  a  small  patch  of  dirt,  and  igno- 
rant half-breed  Indians,  suddenly  made  mil- 
lions. One  man  at  Ranger  in  hardly  more 
than  a  year  changed  from  the  poorest  of  the 
pbor  to  the  owner  of  $7,000,000.  Business 
men  and  professional  oil  operators  also  rose 
in  a  few  years  to  dizzy  opulence.  There 
are  scores  of  such,  of  which  the  McMan  and 
Humble  companies  are  ex.imples.  In  numer- 
ous cases  operators  prei'iously  worth  not 
more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
dollars  at  thi-  most  have  sold  out  to  Standard 
Oil  interests  for  millions. 

Fraud  in  Oil  Promotions 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  all  one  has 
to  do  to  get  rich  b  to  buy  oil  stocks.  Far 
from  it.  To  begin  with,  the  countrj-  to-day 
swarms  with  promoters  who  are  selling  prac- 
tically worthless  oil  stocks.  The  disclosures 
of  fraudulent  oil  promotions  on  the  New 
York  City  Curb  Market  and  the  activities 
of  the  District  Attorney  in  rooting  them  out 
are  but  slight  indications  of  what  has  been 
going  on.  Almost  every  doubtful  promoter 
in  the  country  is  selling  oil  stocks  and  it  is 
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stated  by  a  high  authority  in  the  industry 
that  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  these  men 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  oil  game. 
In  many  cases  efforts  have  been  made  to 
surround  a  new  promotion  with  an  air  of 
mystery,  so  that  the  public  would  suppose 
the  Standard  Oil  group  of  companies  were 
behind  it.  Promoters  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  form  a  company  with  the  name  Stand- 
ard Oil,  although  it  had  absolutely  no  con- 
nection with  the  well-known  concerns  en- 
titled to  that  name.  Judging  from  the 
number  of  prospectuses  of  essentially  stock- 
jobbing and  in  all  probability  worthless  oil 
companies  which  have  come  to  the  writer's 
personal  attention,  it  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate that  more  than  a  thousand  doubtful 
oil  companies  have  sought  and  generally  ob- 
tained funds  from  the  public  within  the  last 
year. 


Average  Production 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Nei 


Jer- 


sey's  magazine,  The  Lamp,  recently  stated 
that  the  average  production  of  the  225,000 
producing  wells  of  the  country  is  four  and 
a  half  barrels  a  day.  Thousands  of  wells 
produce  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  barrel 
daily,  while  four-fifths  of  the  total  do  not 
yield  even  a  barrel  a  day.  Even  in  the  new 
"gusher"  fields  of  Texas,  where  only  the 
big  wells  receive  pijbticity,  the  average  out- 
put of  the  wells,  most  of  which  are  less  than 
a  year  old,  is  not  much  over  fifty  barrels. 
Often  it  is  necessary  to  drill  nearly  a  mile  in 
depth  and  the  cost  sometimes  runs  up  to 
$100,000.  In  only  a  few  sections  does  a 
single  well  cost  much  less  than  550,000.  It 
takes  a  good  many  barrels  even  at  the  high 
price  of  $2.25  a  barrel  to  pay  for  such  a  cost. 

Very  few  of  the  new  companies  in  offer- 
ing shares  to  the  public  are  modest  enough 
to  lead  their  stockholders  to  look  for  fifty- 
barrel  wells.  Even  if  many  of  the  new  com- 
panies are  successful  in  obtaining  the  aver- 
age production,  their  securities  will  not  be 
worth  anything  like  the  prices  at  which  they 
have  been  sold,  while  a  few  failures  in  drill- 
ing would  result  in  bankruptcy  in  many 
cases. 

In  April  there  were  nearly  500  dry  holes 
out  of  2238  wells  completed  in  this  country. 
Even  in  the  legitimate  production  of  oil  the 
life  of  a  well  is  not  long  as  a  rule.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  furnished  by  the  National 
Petroleum  Newt  It  appears  that  even  in  the 
new  Texas  fields  production  gradually  falls 


off.  A  well  which  began  at  1200  barrels  a 
day  less  than  two  years  ago  has  now  fallen 
ofiE  to  fifteen  barrels  a  day. 

Most  of  the  new,  small  companies  which 
sell  stock  to  the  public  expect  to  drill  in  un- 
proven,  or  "wildcat"  territory.  This  is  ex- 
pensive because  the  work  is  done  far  from 
the  source  of  oil-well  supplies,  and  no  drill- 
ing contractor  ever  has  the  tools  that  will 
be  necessary  in  case  of  trouble  with  the  hole. 
While  waiting  for  tools  the  expense  of  the 
crew  goes  on.  Expense  also  is  increased  he- 
cause  the  geological  strata  are  less  well  un- 
derstood than  in  developed  territory. 

IVasti-ful  and  Victous  Methods 
Unfortunately  many  of  the  oil-stock 
promoters  are  really  more  mterested  in  sell- 
ing stock  than  in  getting  out  oil  Some  of 
their  common  practises  which  the  investor 
should  be  on  the  lookout  tor  are  these" 

(1)  Raising  just  enough  money  to  com- 
plete a  well  in  a  producing  field  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  although  the 
company  really  intends  to  prospect  in  "wild- 
cat" territory  and  has  no  chance  to  get  into 
developed  territory. 

(2)  Purchasing  a  small  interest  in  a  pro- 
ducing property  and  advertising  its  initial 
heavy  production  instead  of  the  much  smaller 
present  yield. 
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{?>)  Purehasinp  a  lot  nf  wurn-iHit  or  junk 
wells  ivlmse  proiluctinr  has  almost  run  out, 
or  btcn  "stripped,"  with  the  idea  uf  being 
ahlc  to  stiite  truthfully  that  the  company 
has  in  aiMitinn  to  possibly  one  really  good 
producer,  the  production  of  ivhii-h  is  named, 
so  many  other  wells. 

(4)  Purchasing  a  microscopic  lease  in  the 
heart  of  a  new  gusher  pool,  such  as  a  town 
lot  or  a  three  to  five  acre  lease  in  the  new 
Burkburnett  pool  in  Texas.  On  this  the 
wells  arc  drilled  to  obtain  a  quick,  large  pro- 
duction and  no  regard  is  given  to  how  long 
the  production  will  hold.  'I'hese  wells  re- 
sult in  drilling  many  offsets  on  adjoining 
leases  and  in  waste  that  is  inevitable  when 
several  wells  arc  drilled  where  one  ^w>uM 
eventually  drain  all  the  territory', 

(5)  Hacking  up  any  of  the  above  with  a 
large  acreage  scattered  often  over  many  coun- 
ties and  even  States.  This  acreage  is  not 
usually  taken  on  the  advice  of  geologists,  and 
the  price  paid  for  leases  may  not  be  higher 
than  a  few  cents  an  acre.  Some  of  it  is 
often  aciiiiired  on  territorj'  which  has  been 
condemned  yet  adjacent  to  a  pool  of  im- 
portance, while  still  other  leases  arc  taken 
up  in  States  that  have  never  at  best  produced 
more  th;in  a  show  of  oil.  Mixed  in  with  these 
doubtful  leases  there  may  be  an  occasional 
lease  in  fairly  good  prospective  territorj-. 

The  chief  harm  these  companies  do  out- 
side of  swindling  the  public  is  the  excessive 
price  they  pay  for  a  few  acres  of  good  terri- 
tory", a  price  that  a  well-managed  oil  com- 
panj-  could  not  afford  to  pay,  but  one  which 
the  stock-selling  company  can  afford  on  ac- 
count of  the  l.ivorable  light  it  sheds  on  the 
other  leases  held ;  the  waste  of  money  caused 
through  drilling  a  well  on  each  acre  or  two 
instead  of  one  to  each  eight  or  ten  acres;  the 


sudden  flooding  of  the  mar- 
ket with  oil  produced  from 
their  few  wells  and  those  off- 
setting which  their  neighbors 
must  drill  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  the  bad  light  in 
which  other  small  but  honest 
concerns  are  placed  when  ef- 
forts arc  made  to  obtain 
financial  assistance. 

Of  course,  one  or  t^vo 
such  companies  would  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  oil 
business,  but  the  combined 
work  of  hundreds,  such  as 
those  in  Texas  especially  and 
in  Kentucky,  Wyoming  and  other  places, 
does  the  damage. 

It  is  better  to  warn  the  investor  of  these 
practises  and  to  put  him  on  his  guard  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  keep  him  out  of  oil  stocks 
altogether.  It  is  significant  that  the  market- 
ing and  refining  of  the  bulk  of  the  oil  which 
will  be  produced  by  the  new  concerns  which 
are  rushing  into  M'ildcatting  and  producing 
will  be  done  by  the  Standard  and  a  few  of 
the  larger  and  older  independents.  One- 
third  of  the  country's  total  refining  capacity 
is  controlled  by  the  Standard  companies,  anil 
this  proportion  is  more  iinp<irtant  than  is  in- 
dicated because  most  of  the  Standard  Oil 
plants  are  completely  equipped  refineries, 
while  a  large  number  of  the  independent 
plants  arc  merely  ".skimmers,"  and  are  com- 
paratively inexpensive  to  build.  The  grip  of 
the  Standard  on  the  refining  industry  i* 
strengthened  by  its  control  of  the  Burton 
system  for  the  extraction  of  gasoline  from 
low-grade  nils,  which  it  leases  to  other  c<im- 
panies,  including  independents. 

Profits  '//  the  Standard  CiimpanlfS 
It  has  long  been  known  in  the  oil  industry 
that  each  branch  taken  separately  was  haz- 
ardous, but  where  production,  refining, 
transportation  and  marketing  were  cum< 
bined.  as  the  Standard  and  a  fc^v  of  the 
largest  independents  have  done,  the  ele- 
ment of  hazard  was  fairly  well  eliminated 
and  profits  quite  certain  to  be  large. 

The  stocks  of  the  Standard  group  of  com- 
panies have  increased  in  market  value  more 
than  $2,000,000,000,  or  525  per  cent.,  since 
the  combination  was  dissolved  by  the  courts 
in  191 1.  This  has  taken  place  in  eight  yean, 
and  in  addition  the  dividends  have  been  from 
$50,000,000  10  $60,000,000  a  year,  or  from 
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50  to  60  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  old  company. 

These  enormous  profits  of  the  Standard 
Oil  companies  have  gone  stendQy  on  despite 
the  invasion  of  the  producing  field  by  in- 
numerable independents,  many  of  whom 
have  grown  to  great  size  and  strength,  but 
which  do  not  seem  to  prevent  the  Standard 
companies  from  doing  as  well  as  ever.  While 
sweeping  statements  are  unwise  and  while 
no  doubt  many  of  the  new  indepeniients  will 
succeed,  yet  not  a  few  experts  fee!  that  either 
the  stocks  of  numerous  new  companies  are 
selling  above  their  actual  values  or  that  the 
shares  of  the  old.  established  companies,  both 
Standard  and  independent,  may  he  selling 
below  their  real  values. 


Unfortunately  not  a  few  bankers  and 
brokers  of  supposedly  good  standing  in  the 
financial  community  have  lent  their  names 
to  rather  ambitious  but  none  the  less  reckless 
oil  flotations.  The  danger  to  the  investor 
is  by  no  means  solely  confined  to  promotions 
hy  men  of  no  standing  whatever.  More 
responsible  persons  have  been  led  into  spon- 
soring what  may  possibly  prove  ill-advised 
promotions.  Oil  properties  to-day  are  sell- 
ing at  the  highest  prices  ever  reached.  Should 
the  prices  for  oil  products  continue  at  their 
present  le\'els  or  go  higher,  the  new  com- 
panies may  be  able  to  show  a  fair  return  on 
their  capitalization,  But  should  prices  decline 
as  a  result  of  a  temporary  oversupply  of  oil, 
it  is  likely  that  a  day  of  reckoning  will  come. 
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AMERICA'S  WAR  EFFORT 

BY   HERBERT  T.  WADE 

(Late  Captain,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  Army) 

ALTHOUGH   the  complete   historj'  of  In  the  last  analysis  man  power  counts,  and 

the  recent  war  may  be  delayed  in  its  the  strength  of  the  American  Army  operat- 

preparation,  and  although  there  may  be  many  ing  in    Europe  and    available   at   home    for 

undercurrents     long     unknown     as     regards  early   transport   overseas  was   an    important 

their  sources,  general  flow,  or  their  results,  element  in  bringing  about  the  ultimate  mili- 

yct  there  is  one  phase  of  the  story  which  no%v  tary    superiority    and    triumph.      Therefore 

is  an  open  honk.     The  stati.stics  assembled  by  the  first  consideration  is  the  strength  of  the 

the    <icneral    Staff    of    the    United    States  American  Expeditionary  Force  on  November 

Army,  and    released   for  publication,  indeed  II,  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  the 

tell  the  story  of  America's  effort  in  the  great  other    forces    of    the    United    States    Army 

struggle,    and    if  one   can    think  of  war  in  wherever  located,  as  indicated  in  the  accom- 

terms  of  mere  figures  and  tables  apart  from  panying  table.     This  does  not   include   the 

tales   of    patriotic    fervor   and    heroism,    the  drafted  strength  about  to  be  mobilized  but 

same  lessons  will  be  indicated  no  less  clearly.  only  those  under  arms. 

These  statistics,    however,    must    be    read  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Declaration  of 

with  the  essential  element  of  time  always  in  tm«j 
mind,  for  while  the  Allies  were  over  four 
years  in  the  great  conflict,  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  was  but  nineteen 
months.  The  American  republic  rose  to  its 
full  strength  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  yet  its  men  and  resources  had  not  been 
spent  in  the  life  and  death  stniggle  as  were 
its  allies.  Furthermore,  the  United  States 
enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  the  full  co- 
operation of  its  allies,  and  of  the  lessons 
learned  during  their  bifter  experience.  Ac- 
cordingly, like  other  statistics,   those  of  the 

General  Staff,  some  of  which  arc  presented  bbitisii  anu  Americas  kxpkditiosaiiy  tobcm 

herewith  as  forming  an  interesting  summarj'  on  thk  westtbs  frost 
of  the  part  taken  by  America  in  the  war, 

should  be  considered  with  a  due  appreciation  War   on   Germany   was  made  on   April  6. 

of  antecedent  and  collateral  circumstances.  H17,    and    that    there    had    been    but    little 

preparation       thcre- 

SU.M.M.ARV    OF   .^1.1.   FliRCKS    IN    IFIE    V.   S.  ARMY    .AT   TIME   OF       for   it  ii  desirable  to 

ITS    CREATEST    STRENGTH,    NOVEMBER    II,    1918  „,|'     ,„.„,;„„     „„. 

rtic...  \i               T  _i         call     attention     not 

OfiiMrs  Men               Total                ,              ,             ... 

Armv   personnd    in    Europe 80,842  1,868,4?+         1,949,J16       ""'V  '"   ^"'^  rapidity 

At  sea,  en  route  to  Europe 1,162  21,072             23,234       with       which       this 

_     ,  — ■ "       American      Army 

Total     82,004  1,889.546         1,971,550       ,..,^   ,  ,„,„;,.J     K... 

Marines    (,.n   d..,v  wilh   Army  in  Europe)        1,002  M,!85              J2.J8S       Y     "^^^"^'■'^'.  ™* 

the     speed     with 

Total    iiicriidiiij;    Marines SJ.OOfi  1.920,929         2,003.935        which   the  two  miU 

Sihcrlan   Expedition    2^8  t.JOt             >,104      ijon    men    were 

Total   A.  E.  F.  in  Europe  and  Siberia....     83,304  1,929,735         2,013,03*       T^'^tt   "^^^i*    *" 

In    Uniied    Siaies 104,155  1,530,344         1,634,499       the  Western   Front. 

In   Insular   possessions,   Alaska,   etc 1,977  53,758              5S,73S       The     accompanying 

Grand  Total   in   Army  e.cluding  Marines  188,434  J,482.4S4         3.670,88!       ^"3"  .    ^nows      thu 

—^—  J__L^       _!__!^      graphically,     and 

Grand  Total   in   Army  including  Marines  189,436  3,513.837         1.703,271       also 
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the  similar  development  of  the  British  Expe-  With  "men,    subsistence,    and    equipment 

ditionary  Force.     In  ever  increasing  numbers       provided   as  indicated,   arms  and   munitions 

the  tide  flowed  eastward  from  .* '—  •—        — —  .1.- — »  ^->«o:j=,„.;^«    i., 

til  by  October,  1918,  there  wer  700.000 

divisions  in  Europe.     Between 

and   November  21,    1918,   2,05( 

were  transported  overseas  in  add  Soo.ooo 

600  marines  and  9,677  nur^. 
Such  an  achievement  was  no 

credit  of  the  Allies  than  to  that  ,00.000 

and  merchant  marine  of  the  U 

for  of  the  above  total  1,047,374 

ported  under  the  British  flag,  8 

carried  on  American  ships,  48,6S  00.000 

vessels  and  61,608  by  Italian  si 

months    practically    a    million 

American    soldiers   were    ferriei  joo.ooo 

for  five  months  the  monthly  f 

fall  below  240,000,  with  an  e 

record  of  306,350  in  July,  19U  loo.ooo 

Supplies  for  the  American 

Expeditionary     Force    were 

hardly    less    important    than  ,0^,  (>oo 

men.       From     15,800    short 

tons  of  United  States  Army 

cargo    transported    in    June, 

1917,  a  vast  traffic  developed 

that  reached  749,500  tons  in 

October.  1918,  with  a  gross     cargo  transported  to  a.  e.  f.  apriu  »I7.  to  November  i  wia.  by 

total    of  4,897,600  tons  for  SUPPLY  service  (short  TWO) 

the  full  period  thus  limited. 

The   distribution   among  the  army  depart-      figures  are  indeed  significant  as  showing  the 

ments  is  of  interest  and  is  as  follows:  comparative  resources  of  the  three  great  al- 

Qumrtermaiier  2,149.400  J'«-     The  British  and   French   in  order  to 

EiiKincer   1.314.100  Supply  adequate  artillery  for  their  armies  in 

Ordnance    989.900  an  attempt  to  meet  Germany  and  Austria  on 

SSIir:::::::::.v.v.v.:::::;::::  "S     ^" "^"  f™"'"g-  ''^-^  p^'^-''^^'^  manufacturing 

Motor  Trao*port  113,300  capacit>'    that    once    it    had    met    the    great 

AnadoD   51.400  crisis  was  in  excess  of  their  current  needs, 

5*^  ?."«•    'I'™  great  as  these  were. 

Mbcetlueou.  *1fiO0  ^^ereas     in     1915     France    and     Great 

Total    4,897,(00  Britain  had  men,  but  not  enough  guns,  in 
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1917-18  they  had  guns,  but  needed  men.  Ac-  the  tank  program  was  advandng  by  rapid 

cordingly   soon    after   America    entered    the  strides. 

war,  France,  at  its  own  initiative,  agreed  to  The    material    listed    below    as    actually 

supply  to  the  forces  as  they  arrived  cannon  floated  was  by  no  means  all.     Much  in  addi- 

i)i     various     calibers     from     highly     organ-  tion  had  been  completed  but  not  loaded  on 

izcd    and    well-developed    ordnance    plants.  shipboard.    The  actual  American  production 

Likewise  Great  Britain  made  similar  offers,  from  April  6,  1917,  to  November  11,  1918, 

(specially  in  the  case  of  the  heavier  howitzers,  included  932  75-mm.   field  guns,  97  3-inch 

as  both  coimtries  realized  not  only  the  im-  and  75-mm.  anti-aircraft  guns,  157  4.7-inch 

portancc  of   the  time  element  but  that  the  guns,  121   155-mm.  5-inch,  and  6-inch  guns, 

carrNing  capacity  of  the  trans-atlantic  trans-  144  155-mm.  howitzers,  20  sets  of  railway 

ports  should  he  used  to  the  greatest  common  artiller>',   and    176   heavy  howitzers,    all   of 

advantage.     This  did  not  relieve  the  United  the  above  being  complete   units.      For   this 

States    from    the   manufacture   of   ordnance,  artillery  17,203,000  complete  rounds  of  am- 

ancl   it  early   proceeded   to  the  manufacture  munition    were    produced,    and    in    addition 

of  all  the  types  of  artillery  and  arrrmunition  there  were  other  ordnance  supplies  as  listed 

in  the  projjram  adopted  for  its  armies.  on  the  following  page: 

In   rejrard  to  am- 
munition     the       ORDNANCK  DELIVERED  TO  AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE 
United    States    was  ARTILLERY    (COMPLETE   UNITS) 

in  a  much  better  po-  Floated  from     British  k  French 

sition    than     as     re-  U.S.  Deliveries 

,,o^^o   ^o.,«^r,     ;«nc  to  Nov.  15  to  Nov.  11  Total 

gards   carmon,    mas-      --  ..^  %  o^o  on^i 

*^       .  ,  \  '5   mm  guns    143  ],885  2,031 

much    as    trom    the      47"  g^nj  64  0  64 

early    days    of    the      155  mm  howitzers  0  747  747 

European      war      it       ^l  scacoast  guns    26  0  26 

I     J      1                  ^^  1       6      seacoast   guns    72  0  72 

had     heen     engaged       ^^S  mm  ^un.  W  226  242 

commercially     on       g"    howitzers    96  141  237 

such  production  and      9.2"  howitzers    0  37  37 

its  facilities  could  be       8;;„seacoast  guns,  r'wy  mts 3  0  J 

,1         1       -^1                   14      navy    guns 8  0  I 

developed  with  con-       75  ^^  anti-aircraft  guns 26  52  71 

siderable      speed.                                                                        ..._. 

With     small     arms             Total    454  3.091  3,54$ 

and     machine     guns  ARTILLERY   AMMUNITION    (COMPLETE  ROUNDS) 

there   was   no   qucs-  75    ^^    ^^ 8,595,000  2,614,000  11,209,000 

tion    of    foreign    de-  4.7"    gun    242.000  0  242,000 

pendcncc       Save    at  155  mm  howitzer 199,000  1.126.000  1,325,000 

first    in    the   case   of  J55   mm   gun    . .      0  39.000  39,000 

.                    1          J   J  5     and  6    seacoast  gun 19,420  0  19,420 

t  h  c      much-needed  g"  howitzer  0  311,000  311,000 

machine    guns     and  9.2"  howitzer   10,000  104.000  114,000 

the  ammunition   for  «"   seacoast   gun    0  0  0 

these  weapons,  there      ^*^"   'j^      ^  ^^^ 

was    hardly    a    time  9,066,420  4,194,000  13.260.420 

that     the     flow     of 

\  J  OTHER  ORDNANCE 

American       produc- 

*          ,  Rifles     1,800,000  0  1,800.000 

tion    was    not    aue-  pjstols  and  revolvers  615,000  0  615.000 

quate  for  the  forces  Machine    guns    49,350  4,158  53,501 

organized    and    sent  Machine   rifles    38,000  33.915  71,91$ 

overseas    The   hand  ^*^^  *"^   ^-   ^''  ammunition..  1,629,300,000         95.900,000         1,725,200,000 

'   J"     ^           *     1  Pistol  and  revolver  ammunition  233,848,000  0  233,S4S,000 

grenades    first    used  Grenades    1,745,000  5,508,000  7,253,000 

came    from    the    Al-  Caissons  (75  mm  and  155  mm)  5,000  2.676  7,676 

lies,    hut    American  Tractors  1,547  348  1,195 

production  was  com-  Tanks   25  341  366 

ing  along  and  satis-         »without  recuperators. 

facto r\'   manufactur-  Total  floated  include  <iuantities  later  sunk. 

*  British  and  French  deliveries  exclude  guns  lent  temporarily  to  the  United  States  and 

ing  capacity'  had  de-  ammunition  furnished  direct  br  the  French  and  British  to  troops  in  the  field.    They  alto 

1         J         '  T  *t  exclude  guns  shipped  to  United  States  for  training  purposes  or  turned  over  from  Biitisll 

VCloped.         Likewise  orders  in  the  United  States.  »  k     •- 
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ORDNANCE  SUPPLIES  PRODUCED  IN  THE 

UNITED    STATES    FOR   THE    U.  S.   ARMY, 

APRIL  6,  1917  TO  NOVEMBER  11,  1918 

Helmets     1,975,000 

Machine    guns    130,000 

Machine   rifles    52,000 

Rifles    2,507,000 

Pistols  and  revolvers  666,000 

Rifle  and  M.  G.  ammunition  (rounds)  2,879,000,000 

Pistol   ammunition ( rounds )  328,000,000 

Tractors    3,249 

Tanks    69 

Smokeless  powder (pounds)'  198,000,000 

T.    N.   T (pounds)'  101,000,000 

Ammonium    nitrate (pounds)'  91,000,000 

Picric   acid (pounds)'  37,000,000 

'Large    quantities    also    manufactured    for    France    and 
England. 

That  the  United  States  was  not  robbing 
the  arsenals  of  her  allies  for  arming  her 
forces,  but  was  supplying  material  for  them 
is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  table  show- 
ing the  production  of  artillery  and  artillery 
ammunition  for  the  allies  from  April  1,  1917, 
to  November  11,  1918.     While  the  United 


States  was  not  in  a  position  to  turn  out  com- 
plete units  on  a  large  scale,  yet  it  could  and 
did  supply  in  large  numbers  forgings  for 
tubes  and  jackets  of  cannon  and  for  re- 
cuperators or  recoil  cylinders,  which  the 
French  at  their  ordnance  shops  could  ma- 
chine and  finish.  And  the  same  held  true 
for  ammunition,  as  3,568,001  forgings  for 
various  shell  were  supplied  to  Great  Britain, 
along  with  2,888,840  machinings  and  57,- 
300  complete  rounds,  while  3,519,740  com- 
plete rounds  of  37-mm.  shell  were  sent  to 
the  French. 

What  the  United  States  did  in  the  pro- 
duction of  artillery  as  compared  with  Great 
Britain  and  France  during  the  period  that 
America  was  in  the  war  is  indicated  by  the 
accompanying  tabulation  of  total  production. 
What  it  could  do  and  was  ready  to  do  had 
the  war  lasted  longer  is  shown  in  the  tables 
of  monthly  rate  of  production  at  the  end  of 
the  war  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Allies. 


PRODUCTION  OF  ARTILLERY  AND  ARTILLERY  AMMUNITION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE,  APRIL  1,  1917,  TO  NOVEMBER  11,  1918 

Artillery  (a) 

•  Limbers  , Forgings x 

Complete       Extra          Extra           and  Recuper-         Sets  of             Extra 

Units           Guns       Carriages  Vehicles  Tubes          ators            Jackets            Jackets 

Great  Britain 

18  pounder  field  guns 38             200               0               0  0             0                    0                    0 

4.5"    howitzers    97                 4               0              44  0             0                    0                    0 

8"  howitzers   92                 0               0            100b  0             0                    0                    0 

9.2"    howitzers    134               12               0            134  0             0                    0                    0 

Total    361             216               0           276  0             0                    0                    0 

For  France 

37  mm  infantry  guns 70                 0               0              70  0             0                    0                    0 

75  mm  field  guns 0                 0               0               0  10,020         575             3,432                    0 

120  mm  guns 0            100              0               0  312            0               326                 72 

145  mm  guns  M1916 0                Oc            0               0  148             0                 33               275 

155  mm  howitzers 0            275              0               0  2,259             0            2,244               167 

155  Schneider  guns 0             100c             Oc             0  1,189             0                356             1,652 

155  Filloux  guns 0               50             50     .          0  326             0                  55                    0 

220   mm   howitzers    0                 0               0               0  290             0                242                    0 

220  mm  guns   0                 0               0                0  79             0                110                 18 

Total   70             525             50              70  14,623         575             6,798             2,184 

Grand   Total 431             741             50            348  14,623         575             6,798             2,184 

Artillery   Ammunition 

Forgings  Machinings                    Complete  Rounds 
For  Great  Britain 

18-pounder   shell    0  0                                  57,300 

4.5"  howitzer  shell 100,310  0                                           0 

6"   howitzer    shell 2,000,491  2,599.371                                           0 

8"   howitzer   shell    856,228  167,712                                           0 

9^"   howitzer   shell    610,972  121,290                                           0 

12"  shell  0  467                                          0 

For  France 

37  mm  gunshell   0  0                            3,519,740 

Total 3,568,001d  2.888,640d                            3,577,040 

(a)  Excluding  nvrtX  guns.  (c)  Allotted  to  France  from  Ordnance  Department  orders. 

(b)  Sets,  pint  16  extra  transport  wagons.  (d)   In  addition  to  rounds  fully  completed. 
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PRODUCTION  OF 

ARTILLERY  BY  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE, 

AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Total  Production  April  1,  1917,  to  November  11,  1918: 

Gun  Bodifs  (ne*u)) : 

Great  Britain       11,852 
France  19,492 

United  States  4,275 

Complete  Units: 

Great  Britain         8,065 
France  11,056 

United  States  2.005 

Average  Monthly  Rate  of  Production  at  End  of  War: 

Gun  Bodies  (nevj) :  

802 
1,138 


Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


Complete  Units: 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


832 


486 
659 
392 


Even  better  was  the  record  for  artillery 
ammunition,  as  it  indicates  how  the  supplies 
expended  against  the  (jerman  with  ever-in- 
creasing volume  of  fire  could  be  replenished 
and  the  available  resources.  While  the  out- 
put of  the  United  States  over  the  full  period 
was  small  as  compared  with  that  of  its  al- 
lies, yet  the  monthly  capacity  established  in- 
dicated a  ready  and  ample  supply  during 
1919,  which  with  the  men  and  guns  avail- 
able would  have  put  beyond  any  possible 
doubt  the  termination  of  the  struggle. 

As  reference  has  been  made  to  the  num- 
bers of  men  sent  over  it  is  quite 
appropriate  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  with  the  exception  of  ma- 
chine guns  and  machine  rifles 
they  were  adequately  armed  with 
rifles,  pistols,  and  revolvers  be- 
fore they  left  America.  For  the 
first  troops  machine  guns  and 
machine  rifles  of  the  necessary 
types  were  supplied  by  the 
Allies,  but  soon  these  were  de- 
veloped and  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  of  such  qual- 
ity and  in  such  quantities  that 
the  later  American  t>'pes  were 
in  demand  by  the  French  Army. 
Ammunition  for  small  arms  and 
machine  gims  went  forward 
from  the  United  States  in  a 
steady  flow  with  a  manufactur- 
ing capacity  in  excess  of  that  of 
Great  Britain.    Here  again  the 


figures  on  the  following  page  are  sig- 
nificant as  increasing  amounts  of 
small  arms  and  machine  gun  ammuni- 
tion were  required  by  all  the  armies, 
so  that  it  stands  on  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent basis  from  rifles  and  guns 
which  had  been  in  large  measure  sup- 
plied to  the  European  armies  as  they 
were  organized  but  which  were  need- 
ed in  large  numbers  by  the  troops 
being  raised  and  organized  in  America. 
In  the  production  of  propellants, 
principally  smokeless  powder,  and 
high  explosives,  the  United  States, 
whose  commercial  industry  in  this 
field  had  undergone  expansion  from 
1914,  with  the  provisions  made  by  the 
Government  both  for  national  plants 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  private 
manufacturers,  was  in  an  excellent 
position  not  only  to  meet  its  own 
needs  but  to  assist  the  Allies.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  time  the  United  States 
was  actually  engaged  in  the  war  its  output 
favorably  compared  with  that  of  the  Allies, 
while  at  the  end  of  hostilities  its  production 
capacity  was  considerably  in  excess  of  cither 
that  of  Great  Britain  or  France  at  indicated 
at  the  foot  of  the  next  page. 

In  the  whole  munition  program  there  was 
no  greater  center  of  criticism  than  the  pro- 
duction of  airplanes,  and  while  many  more 
could  have  been  used  with  advantage,  yet  the 
actual  output  was  not  altogether  meager. 
Between  April  6,  1917,  and  November  11, 


PRODUCTION  OF 

ARTILLERY    AMMUNITION    BY    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

FRANCE,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Total  Production  April  1,  1917,  to  November  11,  1911: 


Unfilled  Rounds: 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 

Complete  Rounds: 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


138,357,000 

156,170,000 

38,623,000 


121.739,000 

149,827,000 

17,260,000 


Monthly  Rate  at  End  or  War  : 
Unfilled  Rounds: 


Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


Complete  Rounds: 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  Statet 


7,748.000 
6,661,000 
7,044,000 


7,347,000 
7,638,000 
2,429,000 
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PRODUCTION  OF 
RIFLES,  MACHINE  GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  BY 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  UNITED  STATES 

Total  Production  April  6,  1917,  to  November  11,  1918: 

Machine  Guns  and  Machine  Rifles: 


Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 

Rifles: 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


181,404 
229,238 
181,662 


1,971,764 
1,416,056 
2,506,742 


Rifle  and  Machine  Gun  /Ammunition: 

Great  Britain       3,486,127,000 
France  2,983,675,000 

United  States       2,879,148,000. 

Average  Monthly  Rate  July,  August,  and  September, 

1918: 

Machine  Guns  and  Machine  Rifles: 

Great  Britain     10,947 
France  12,126 

United  States     27,270 


Rifles : 

Great  Britain  112,821 

France  40,522 

United  States  233,562 


Rifle  and  Machine  Gun  Ammunition: 

Great  Britain     259,769,000 
France  139,845,000 

United  States     277,894,000 

British  and  French  production  of  rifles  during  1918  was 
at  a  lower  rate  than  had  been  attained  because  there  was 
DO  longer  need  for  original  equipment  of  troops. 


while  271  United  States  planes  were 
lost  to  the  enemy  491  enemy 
planes  were  brought  down  according 
to  confirmed  statistics  with  354  in 
addition  unconfirmed. 

Were  there  any  doubts  that  Amer- 
ica's equipment  for  the  war  was  on 
a  large  scale,  one  has  but  to  read 
the  summary  of  railway  rolling 
stock  supplied.  There  were  shipped 
overseas  1141  standard-gauge  loco- 
motives, to  which  were  added  350 
purchased  abroad ;  406  narrow- 
gauge  locomotives,  16,372  standard- 
gauge  cars  (791  standard-gauge  cars 
were  purchased  in  Europe)  and  3651 
narrow-gauge  cars.  In  addition  con- 
siderable additional  equipment  was 
produced  and  available  for  shipment 
to  Europe. 

For  highway  transportation  37,607 
motor  trucks  and  6981  ambulances 
were  shipped  overseas,  while  a*  sub- 
stantial number  were  ready  to  be 
floated  and  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture. 

The  production  of  clothing  and 
equipage  for  the  United  States 
armies  was  on  so  large  a  scale  that  it 
is  hard  to  realize  until  examined  in 
the  calm  light  of  a  statistical  table, 
such  as  is  given  herewith,  where 
not    only    the    production    but    the 


1918,  11,148  airplanes  were  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  of 
which  3227  were  De  Haviland 
combat  planes  and  101  were 
Handley  -  Page  combat  planes 
parts;  and  of  this  number  1985 
•were  shipped  overseas.  In  addi- 
tion 2676  combat  planes  equipped 
with  engines  were  received  from 
the  Allied  governments.  Engines 
to  the  number  of  29,832  were 
made,  of  which  13,574  were 
Liberty  engines  for  combat  planes 
and  469  Hispano-Suiza  engines 
for  combat  planes,  of  which  num- 
bers, 4383  of  the  Liberty  engines 
were  shipped  overseas  and  245  of 
the  Hispano-Suiza.  With  this 
equipment  the  three  United  States 
air  service  squadrons  at  the  front 
on  April  30,  1918,  increased  to 
45  on   November   11,    1918,   and 


PRODUCTION  OF 

PROPELLANTS    AND    HIGH    EXPLOSIVES    BY 

GREAT  BRITAIN,   FRANCE,   AND   UNITED   STATES 

Total  Production  April  6,  1917,  to  November  11,  1918: 

Propellants: 

294,290,000  lbs. 
343,950,000  " 
632,504,000  " 


Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


Hiffh  Explosives: 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


771,122,000  " 
701,438,000  " 
379,762,000  " 


Average  Monthly  Rate  July,  August,  and  September,  1948 


Propellants : 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 

High  Explosives: 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


10,824,000  lbs. 
17,084,000  " 
43,046,000 


29,122,000  " 
23,154.000  " 
39,121,000  " 
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shipments  ovcrseu  durii^  the  war  period  are 
shown : 

CLOTHING     AND     EQUIPAGE    PRODUCED 

AND    SHIPPED    TO    THE    AMERICAN    EX- 

PEDITIONAY    FORCE,    APRIL    6,     1917,    TO 

NOVEMBER    II,    19IS 


Shipped 

Produced 

Oversea* 

Blankets     

19,419,000 

1,127,000 

Coats,  Denin    

10,238.000 

3,423,000 

12.365.000 
3S,11 8,000 

Drawers,  lummct 

3,889,000 

Drawers,  wimer   

33,766,000 

10,812,000 

Overcoats   

7,748,000 

Shirts,    flannel     

22,198,000 

6,401,000 

26,423,000 

9,136.000 

SiocVinft.,    wool,    light 

and   heavy    

89,871.000 

29.73J.00O 

Undershirts,  summer.. 

40,895,000 

4,567,000 

Undershirts,  winter   .. 

28,869,000 

11,126,000 

While  the  aniij'  was  able  to  vanquish  the 
foe  it  was  not  so  successful  with  the  univer- 
sal adversary,  the  High  Cost  of  Living,  and 
judged  either  collectively  or  by  items  the 
cost  of  subsistence  for  the  overseas  Army  is 
rather  appalling.  From  April  1,  1917,  to 
December  1,  1918,  the  cost  of  subsistence 
shipped  ta  the  American  Expedi  ' 
totalled  of  which,  as  will  ap- 

pear from         7'^Q  K  the  adjoining  column, 
bacon  and  t^^  'tems. 

But  quantities  themselves  were 

no  less 
of  the 


piled  by  the 

Staff  of 

have  been  selected  as 

the  whole  American 

als. 

ing  to  the  final 

tribal 

on  a 


but  they 

effort  of 

than  that 

any  group,  or  individu* 

effort  lead- 


mre  hurried  and  hardly 
scale  than  those  epodi- 
history.  Furthermore, 
there  were  required  the  means  for  a  more 
complicated  existence  and  for  waging  war 
where  new  and  special  implements  on  an 


unheard-of  scale  were  de  i 
test  was  met  and  along  ^ 
went  organized  industiy  %i 
and  eflort  of  : 

united  nation. 

SHIPPED     1 

FORCE, 

TO  DECEMBER  I, 

(Not  including  Y.  M.  C.  A.  an 

Supplies) 

Quantiqt 
Lbi.  except 
ai  noted 

Bacon    U7,9S<,22J 

Beef,  frozen  ....  250,514,02 
Beef,    tinned    ....    140,S4]^7t 

Flour    542,174,797 

Tobacco    27,449,«*S 

Cigarene*,  each... 2,419,260,097 
Reserve       ration*. 

each 15,621,150 

Sugar    106,169,145 

Cigar*,  each 160,ltO,22S 

Butler   and   tubtti- 

luies   16,200,791      M       M>M)7 

Tomatoe* 100,011,719       M         ijmlfU 

Beani,  baked    ....       H,71I,7K       .10         SJ3MW 

Jam     .'...,      2«,029,K«       .10        4^77..IM 

Coffee   S9,llS,lt7      .12        4,7»,CfO 

Milk,    evaporated.      42,922,741       .11         4,4M,$« 
F1^  salmon   ....      ]0,9«l,10t      .14        4,44MM 

Beans,  dry   19,646,677      .11        4^297,700 

Vegetables,     dehy- 
drated       12,971,935      .»        S,n«,01« 

Lard     and     substi- 
tutes         15,781,221      M        S^l^M 

Syrup,  gals 6,171,101       J9         )>S4,MS 

Hard  bread   27,978,130      .13        SM*M> 

Candy  7,895,05]      Jt        2,1H>CV 

Rice  25,466,547      .01        2,029,04 

Prunes    15,748,931       .10         1,(I0,0U 

Fruit,  evaporated.       8.976,841      .13        1,191,221 

Cornmeat    16,074.678       .05  7SC,2n 

Pickles,  gals 1,131.210       .47  <25,Mf 

Ham  1,772,917      .34  «l,2» 

Com,  sweet    7,639,716       .06  4)liM 

Emergency  ration*, 

each 765,400       .53  MMSS 

Vinegar,     gals....         1,319,177       .21  H7,SM 

Oatmeal    4,6<],732      M    •      3HJUt 

Pea*,   green    4,619,425       .06  2<2i<N 

Peache*.  canned...        2,415,112       .11  25JiMl 

Hominy     1,826,269       .09  15SJ<3 

Beans,  stringle**..        2,141,759       .06  127,2tr 

Salt    13,707.276       .009  120,iM 

Pear*,  canned    ...        1,150.120       .10  117.f«l 

Apples,  canned   ..        1,111.096      M  117^ 

Cheese 314,203       2t  ST.m 

899,258       .09  UftU 

Apricot*,  canned..  863,414      M  7KM$ 

Cherriea,  canned..  423,444      .12  51,MI 

Total ttxrjm^tr 
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THE  RECONSTRUCTION  NEEDS 
OF  FRANCE 


BY  C.  W.  A.  VEDITZ, 

(Former  Commercial  Attache  of  the  Araericn 


Ph.D. 

1  Embassy  at  Paris) 


THE  first  problem  that  France  has  to 
meet  after  the  signing  of  peace,  next  to 
the  demobilization  of  her  troops,  will  of 
course  be  the  reconstruction  and  reequip- 
mcnt  of  her  devastated  regions — the  task  of 
putting  her  productive  machinerj'  into  nor- 
mal M'orking  order.  The  mere  replacing  of 
damaged  and  destroyed  plants,  the  rebuild- 
ing of  wrecked  dwellings,  the  resuming  of 
farming  operations  upon  the  shell-tiirn  soil, 
will  call  for  large  e.vpenditurcs  of  money, 
for  a  generous  supply  of  labor  both  skilled 
and  unskilled,  for  materials  of  all  sorts,  and 
lor  a  high  order  of  organizing  genius  acid  of 
financial  ingenuity. 

It  most  not  be  overlooked  that  France 
has  in  most  respects  been  the  greatest  suf- 
ferer from  the  war.  In  her  loss  of  popula- 
tion, in  the  drain  upon  her  financial  re- 
sources, in  the  decline  of  her  export  trade, 
and  in  the  wholesale  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion, by  the  enemy,  of  her  material  wealth 
and  her  productive  agencies,  the  burdens 
which  over  four  years  of  war  have  imposed 


upon  France  far  exceed  those  which  any  of 
her  allies  has  been  called  upon  to  bear. 
The  Human  Wastage  of  the  War 
Of  the  great  European  nations  France 
is  the  only  one  which  for  years  has  had  a 
stationary'  population  (approximately  forty 
million)  and  her  shortage  of  labor  has  for 
years  been  such  that  hundreds,  of  thousands 
of  foreign  workers  have  been  attracted  acrcsj 
her  frontiers  by  the  lure  of  higher  wages.  In 
direct  loss  of  human  material  the  war  h::-. 
cost  France  about  two  million  men.  Figures 
given  by  the  Under  Secretary  for  War,  r.s 
of  November  I,  1118.  arc  as  follows: 

Killrd-  Officer 

niiapfearcd-     Officer 
Prii^nrn  living 

S-uilzrrlanJ :    Officers...   8,300     Me 
Nma  rfcrivini/  pfni'ions: 
Rfjormh  Nil.  I    (incapaciiated) : 
Reformf,  Nc.  2  (released  from  lervici 
Trmfiararv   relormri    (temporarily    i 
for  service): 
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(3)  Purchasing  a  lot  of  worn-out  or  junk 
wells  whose  production  has  almost  run  out, 
or  been  "stripped,"  with  the  idea  of  being 
able  to  state  truthfully  that  the  company 
has  in  addition  to  possibly  one  really  good 
producer,  the  production  of  which  is  named, 
so  many  other  wells. 

(4)  Purchasing  a  microscopic  lease  in  the 
heart  of  a  new  gusher  pool,  such  as  a  town 
lot  or  a  three  to  five  acre  lease  in  the  new 
Burkburnett  pool  in  Texas,  On  this  the 
wells  are  drilled  to  obtain  a  quick,  lai^e  pro- 
duction and  no  regard  is  given  to  how  long 
the  production  will  hold.  These  wells  re- 
sult in  drilling  many  offsets  on  adjoining 
leases  and  in  waste  that  ts  inevitable  when 
several  wells  are  drilled  where  one  vuould 
eventually  drain  all  the  territory. 

(5)  Backing  up  any  of  the  above  with  a 
large  acreage  scattered  often  over  many  coun- 
ties and  even  States.  This  acreage  is  not 
usually  taken  on  the  advice  of  geologists,  and 
the  price  paid  for  leases  may  not  be  higher 
than  a  few  cents  an  acre.  Some  of  it  is 
often  acquired  on  territory  which  has  been 
condemned  yet  adjacent  to  a  pool  of  im- 
portance, while  still  other  leases  are  taken 
up  in  States  that  have  never  at  best  produced 
more  than  a  show  of  oil.  Mixed  in  with  these 
doubtful  leases  there  may  be  an  occasional 
lease  in  fairly  good  prospective  territory. 

The  chief  harm  these  companies  do  out- 
side of  swindling  the  public  is  the  excessive 
price  they  pay  for  a  few  acres  of  good  terri- 
tory, a  price  that  a  well-managed  oil  com- 
pany could  not  afford  to  pay,  but  one  which 
the  stock-selling  company  can  afford  on  ac- 
count of  the  favorable  light  it  sheds  on  the 
other  leases  held ;  the  waste  of  money  caused 
through  drilling  a  well  on  each  acre  or  two 
instead  of  one  to  each  eight  or  ten  acres;  the 


sudden  flooding  of  the  mar- 
ket with  oil  produced  from 
their  ievr  wells  and  those  off- 
setting which  their  neighbors 
must  drill  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  the  bad  light  in 
which  other  small  but  honest 
concerns  are  placed  when  ef- 
forts are  made  to  obtain 
financial  assistance. 

Of  course,  one  or  two 
such  companies  would  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  oil 
business,  but  the  combined 
work  of  hundreds,  such  as 
those  in  Texas  especially  and 
in  Kentucky,  Wyoming  and  other  places, 
does  the  damage. 

It  is  better  to  warn  the  investor  of  these 
practises  and  to  put  him  on  his  guard  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  keep  him  out  of  oil  stocks 
altogether.  It  is  significant  that  the  market- 
ing and  refining  of  the  bulk  of  the  oil  which 
will  be  produced  by  the  new  concerns  which 
are  rushing  into  wildcatting  and  producing 
will  be  done  by  the  Standard  and  a  few  of 
the  larger  and  older  independents.  One- 
third  of  the  country's  total  refining  capacity 
is  controlled  by  the  Standard  companies,  and 
this  proportion  is  more  important  than  is  in- 
dicated because  most  of  the  Standard  Oil 
plants  are  completely  equipped  refineries, 
while  a  large  number  of  the  independent 
plants  are  merely  "skimmers,"  and  are  com- 
paratively inexpensive  to  build.  The  grip  of 
the  Standard  on  the  refining  industry-  is 
strengthened  by  its  control  of  the  Burton 
system  for  the  extraction  of  gasoline  from 
low-grade  oils,  which  it  leases  to  other  com- 
panies, including  independents. 

Profits  of  the  Standard  CompanifS 
It  has  long  been  known  in  the  oil  industry 
that  each  branch  taken  separately  was  haz- 
ardous, but  where  production,  refining, 
transportation  and  marketing  were  com- 
bined, as  the  Standard  and  a  few  of  the 
largest  independents  have  done,  the  ele- 
ment of  hazard  was  fairly  well  eliminated  _ 
and  profits  quite  certain  to  be  large. 

The  stocks  of  the  Standard  group  of  com-  j 
panics  have  increased  in  market  value  more  k 
than  $2,000,000,000,  or  525  per  cent.,  since  1 
the  combination  was  dissolved  by  the  courts  I 
in  191 1.  This  has  taken  place  in  eight  yean,  1 
and  in  addition  the  dividends  have  been  from  l 
$50,000,000  to  $60,000,000  a  year,  or  from  I 
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50  to  60  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  old  cotnpnny. 

These  enormous  profits  of  the  Standard 
Oil  companies  have  gone  steadily  on  despite 
the  invasion  of  the  producing  field  by  in- 
numerable independents,  many  of  whom 
have  grown  to  great  size  and  strength,  but 
which  do  not  seem  to  prevent  the  Standard 
companies  from  doing  as  well  as  ever.  While 
sivceping  statements  are  unwise  and  while 
no  doubt  many  of  the  new  independents  will 
succeed,  yet  not  a  few  experts  feel  that  either 
the  stocks  of  numerous  new  companies  are 
selling  above  their  actual  values  or  that  the 
shares  of  the  old,  established  companies,  both 
Standard  and  independent,  maj'  be  selling 
below  their  real  values. 


Unfortunately  not  a  few  bankers  and 
brokers  of  supposedly  good  standing  in  the 
financial  community  have  lent  their  names 
to  rather  ambitious  but  none  the  less  reckless 
oil  Rotations.  The  danger  to  the  investor 
is  by  no  means  solely  confined  to  promotions 
by  men  of  no  standing  whatever.  More 
responsible  persons  have  been  led  into  spon- 
soring what  may  po.wibly  prove  ill-advised 
promotions.  Oil  properties  to-day  are  sell- 
ing at  the  highest  prices  ever  reached.  Should 
the  prices  for  oil  products  continue  at  their 
present  levels  or  go  higher,  the  new  com- 
panies may  be  able  to  show  a  fair  return  on 
their  capitalization,  But  should  prices  decline 
as  a  result  of  a  temporary  oversupply  of  oil, 
it  is  likely  that  a  ilay  of  reckoning  will  come. 


AN  OIL  -LAKE'-A  TEMPORARY  S'lORACE  RESERVOIR 


AMERICA'S  WAR  EFFORT 

BY  HERBERT  T.  WADE 

(Late  Captain,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  Army) 

ALTHOUGH    the  complete  history  of  In  the  last  analysis  man  power  counts,  and 

the  recent  war  may  be  delayed  in  its  the  strength  of  the  American  Army  operat- 

preparation,  and  although  there  may  be  many  ing   in    Europe   and   available   at   home    for 

undercurrents    long    unknown    as    regards  early  transport  overseas  was  an  important 

their  sources,  general  flow,  or  their  results,  element  in  bringing  about  the  ultimate  mili- 

yet  there  is  one  phase  of  the  story  which  now  tary    superiority^    and    triumph.      Therefore 

is  an  open  book.    The  statistics  assembled  by  the  first  consideration  is  the  strength  of  the 

the    General    Staff    of    the    United    States  American  Expeditionary  Force  on  November 

Army,  and   released  for  publication,   indeed  II,  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  the 

tell  the  story  of  America's  effort  in  the  great  other    forces    of    the    United    States    Army 

struggle,   and    if  one   can    think   of  war  in  wherever  located,  as  indicated  in  the  accom- 

terms  of  mere  figures  and  tables  apart  from  panying  table.     This  does  not   include   the 

tales  of   patriotic   fervor   and   heroism,    the  drafted  strength  about  to  be  mobilized  but 

same  lessons  will  be  indicated  no  less  clearly.  only  those  under  arms. 

These  statistics,    however,    must  be   read  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Declaration  of 

with  the  essential  element  of  time  always  in  t„— ^ 
mind,  for  while  the  Allies  were  over  four 
years  in  the  great  conflict,  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  was  but  nineteen 
months.  The  American  republic  rose  to  its 
full  strength  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  yet  its  men  and  resources  had  not  been 
spent  in  the  life  and  death  struggle  as  were 

its  allies.     Furthermore,  the  United  States  : 
enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  the  full  co- 
operation   of   its   allies,    and    of    the    lessons 
learned  during  their  bifter  experience.     Ac- 
cordingly, like  other  statistics,  those  of  the 

General  Staff,  some  of  which  are  presented  British  and  amehican  expeditionaby  Tfmaa 

herewith  as  forming  an  interesting  summary  on  the  western  front 
of  the  part  taken  by  America  in  the  war, 

should  be  considered  with  a  due  appreciation  War  on  Germany  was  made  on  April  6, 

of  antecedent  and  collateral  circumstances.  1917,   and   that   there  had   been   but  little 

preparation      there- 

SUMMARY   OF   ALL   FORCES   IN   THE    U.   S.  ARMY   AT   TIME   OF       for   it  is  desirable  to 

ITS    GREATEST    STRENGTH,    NOVEMBER    U.     1918  ,,11'      ,„„„^:„„     ,„,. 

Offi«r»  Men              Total           '^^l'      attention     not 

Amiy   personnel    in   Europe 80,842  I.86S,474         1,949,31S       ""'V  '"   ™^  rapidity 

At  sea,  en  route  10  Europe 1,163  21,072              22,214       with       which       Ml 

_  American      Armr 

Total     82.004  1,889,546         1,971,550       ,„„    „„,„■   .j     h,L 

Marines   (on  duly  with   Army  in  Europe)        1,002  3I,3BJ              32,385       'T^   organizea,   am 

the    speed     with 

Tot«!    including    Marines 83,006  1,920,929         2,O03,93S       which   the   two  Iiul- 

Siberian    Expedition    29S  g.gOS               9,10*       Hon     men     were 

Total  A.  E.  F.  in  Europe  and  Siberia....     83.304  1,929.735         2,013,039        "T^^J?,   overseas    to 

In    United    Siaies 104,155  1,530.344         1,634,499       the   Western  Frottt 

In   Insular   posseuions,   Alaska,   etc 1,977  53,758              55,735       The     accompanying 

Grand  Total   in  Army  excluding  Marines  lg»,4J4  3,482,454         3.670,gg8       mph'caH   ^^          i 

Grand  Total   in   Army  including  Marinci  lg9,43ti  3,513,S37         3,703,273       also     in     comparison 
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the  similar  development  of  the  British  Expe-  With  'men,    subsistence,    and    equipment 

ditionary  Force.     In  ever  increasing  numbers       provided   as   indicated,  arms  and   munitions 

the  tide  flowed  eastward  from    * ■—  ■-        •' • :j— -■ —    i- 

ta  by  October,  1918,  there  wer  7o.=,ooo 

divisions  in  Europe.     Between 

and  November  21,   1918,  2,05( 

were  transported  overseas  in  adc  Soo.ooo 

600  marines  and  9,677  nurses. 

Such  an  achievement  was  nc 
credit  of  the  Allies  than  to  that  „o  ^oo 

and  merchant  marine  of  the  U 
for  of  the  above  total  1,047,374 
ported  under  the  British  flag,  8 

carried  on  American  ships,  48,6^  00,000 

vessels  and  61,608  by  Italian  si 
months    pranically    a    million 

American   soldiers  were   ferriei  joo.ooo 

for  five  months  the  monthly  ti 
fall  below  240.000,  with  an  e 
record  of  306,350  in  July,  191*  100.000 

Supplies  for  the  American 
Expeditionary     Force     were 

hardlv    less    important    than  looooo 

men.  From  15,800  short 
tons  of  United  States  Army 
cargo  transported  in  June, 
1917,  a  vast  traffic  developed 
that  reached  749,500  tons  In 
October,  1918,  with  a  gross 
total  of  4,897,600  tons  for 
the  full  period  thus  limited. 
The  distribution  among  the  army  depart-  figures  are  indeed  significant  as  showing  the 
ments  is  of  interest  and  is  as  follows:  comparative  resources  of  the  three  great  al- 

QuirKrinaMer  2,149,400         ^'^s.     The  British  and  French  in  order  to 

Engineer   1,314,300  supply  adequate  artillery  for  their  armies  in 

OjADina   989,900  an  attempt  to  meet  Germany  and  Austria  on 

Signal    115,500  /      ■         ■      ,  .  ■    ,  (  .        ■ 

y^[j^]  88  900  ^^  ^^^"  tootmg,  had  provided  manufacturing 

Kotoi  Tianapon  ..........'......      lulsoo  capacity    that    once    it    had    met    the    great 

ATiidon    51,400  crisis  was  in  excess  of  their  current  needs, 

^  Cross   31,900         great  as  these  were. 

"^"'"""'  "-""^  Whereas    in     1915    France    and    Gr^at 

TotiJ    4,897,600         Britain  had  men,  but  not  enough  guns,  in 
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PRODUCTION  OF 

ARTILLERY  BY  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE. 

AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Total  PtoDUcnoH  Afml  1,  1917,  to  Novbmbkk  11,  1918: 

Gun  Bodies  {new) : 

Great  Britain       11,852 
Prance  19,492 

United  States         4,275 

Complete  Units: 

Great  Britain         8,065 
France  11,056 

United  Statei  2,005 

Avikaoe  Monthly  Rate  of  PiooucnON  at  End  of  War: 

Gun  Bodies  {new):  

802 
1,138 


Great  Britain 
France 
United  Sutct 


Complete  Units: 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


832 


486 
659 
392 


Even  better  was  the  record  for  artillery 
ammunition,  as  it  indicates  how  the  supplies 
expended  against  the  German  with  ever-in- 
creasing volume  of  fire  could  be  replenished 
and  the  available  resources.  While  the  out- 
put of  the  United  States  over  the  full  period 
was  small  as  compared  with  that  of  its  al- 
lies, yet  the  monthly  capacity  established  in- 
dicated a  ready  and  ample  supply  during 
1919,  which  with  the  men  and  guns  avail- 
able would  have  put  beyond  any  possible 
doubt  the  termination  of  the  struggle. 

As  reference  has  been  made  to  the  num- 
bers of  men  sent  over  it  is  quite 
appropriate  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  with  the  exception  of  ma- 
chine guns  and  machine  rifles 
they  were  adequately  armed  with 
rifles,  pistols,  and  revolvers  be- 
fore they  left  America.  For  the 
first  troops  machine  guns  and 
machine  rifles  of  the  necessary 
types  were  supplied  by  the 
Allies,  but  soon  these  were  de- 
veloped and  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  of  such  qual- 
ity and  in  such  quantities  that 
the  later  American  types  were 
in  demand  by  the  French  Army, 
Ammunition  for  small  arms  and 
machine  guns  went  forward 
from  the  United  States  in  a 
steady  flow  with  a  manufactur- 
ing capacity  in  excess  of  that  of 
Great  Britain.    Here  again  the 


figures  on  the  following  page  are  sig- 
nificant as  increasing  amounts  of 
small  arms  and  machine  gun  ammuni- 
tion were  required  by  all  the  armies, 
so  that  it  stands  on  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent basis  from  rifles  and  guns 
which  had  been  in  large  measure  sup- 
plied to  the  European  armies  as  they 
were  organized  but  which  were  need- 
ed in  large  numbers  by  the  troops 
being  raised  and  organized  in  America. 
In  the  production  of  propellants, 
principally  smokeless  powder,  and 
high  explosives,  the  United  States, 
whose  commercial  industry  in  this 
field  had  undergone  expansion  frron 
1914,  with  the  provisions  made  by  the 
Government  both  for  national  plants 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  private 
manufacturers,  was  in  an  excellent 
position  not  only  to  meet  its  own 
heeds  but  to  assist  the  Allies.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  time  the  United  States 
was  actually  engaged  in  the  war  its  output 
favorably  compared  with  that  of  the  Allies, 
while  at  the  end  of  hostilities  its  production 
capacity  was  considerably  in  excess  of  either 
that  of  Great  Britain  or  France  as  indicated 
at  the  foot  of  the  next  page. 

In  the  whole  munition  program  there  was 
no  greater  center  of  criticism  than  the  pro- 
duction of  airplanes,  and  while  many  more 
could  have  been  used  with  advantage,  yet  the 
actual  output  was  not  altogether  meager. 
Between  April  6,  1917,  and  November  11, 


PRODUCTION  OF 

ARTILLERY    AMMUNITION    BY    GREAT    BRITAIN, 

FRANCE.  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Total  Production  April  1,  1917,  to  November  11,  1918: 


Unfilled  Rounds: 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 

Complete  Rounds: 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


138,357,000 

156,170,000 

38,623,000 


121.739.000 

149,827,000 

17,260,000 


Monthly  Rate  at  End  of  War: 

Unfilled  Rounds: 

Great  Britain  7.748,000 

France  6,661>000 

United  States  7,044,000 


Complete  Rounds: 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


7,347,000 
7,638.000 
2,429,000 
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PRODUCTION  OF 
RIFLES,  MACHINE  GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  BY 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  UNITED  STATES 

Total  Production  ApRa  6,  1917,  to  November  11,  1918: 

Machine  Guns  and  Machine  Rifies: 


Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 

Riftes: 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


181,404 
229,238 
181,662 


1,971,764 
1,416,056 
2,506,742 


Rife  and  Machine  Gun  Ammunition: 

Great  Britain       3,486,127,000 
France  2,983,675,000 

United  States       2,879,148,000. 

Ater.^ge  Monthly  Rate  July,  August,  and  September, 

1918: 


Machine  Guns  and  Machine  Rifies: 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 

10,947 
12,126 
27,270       ^Hi 

Rifies: 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 

112,821 
40,522 
233,562          ■ 

Rifle  and  Machine  Gun  Ammunition: 

Great  Britain     259,769,000 
France  139,845,000 

United  States     277,894,000 

British  and  French  production  of  rifles  during  1918  was 
at  a  lower  rate  than  had  been  attained  because  there  was 
no  longer  need  for  original  equipment  of  troops. 


while  271  United  States  planes  were 
lost  to  the  enemy  491  enemy 
planes  were  brought  down  according 
to  confirmed  statistics  with  354  in 
addition  unconfirmed. 

Were  there  any  doubts  that  Amer- 
ica's equipment  for  the  war  was  on 
a  large  scale,  one  has  but  to  read 
the  summary  of  railway  rolling 
stock  supplied.  There  were  shipped 
overseas  1141  standard-gauge  loco- 
motives, to  which  were  added  350 
purchased  abroad;  406  narrow- 
gauge  locomotives,  16,372  standard- 
gauge  cars  (791  standard -gauge  cars 
were  purchased  in  Europe)  and  3651 
narrow-gauge  cars.  In  addition  con- 
siderable additional  equipment  was 
produced  and  available  for  shipment 
to  Europe. 

For  highway  transportation  37,607 
motor  trucks  and  6981  ambulances 
were  shipped  overseas,  while  a*  sub- 
stantial number  were  ready  to  be 
floated  and  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture. 

The  production  of  clothing  and 
equipage  for  the  United  States 
armies  was  on  so  large  a  scale  that  it 
is  hard  to  realize  until  examined  in 
the  calm  light  of  a  statistical  table, 
such  as  is  given  herewith,  where 
not    only    the    production    but    the 


1918,   11,148  airplanes  were  pro- 
duced   in    the    United    States,    of 
which    3227    were   De    Haviland 
combat     planes     and     101     were 
Handley  -  Page      combat      planes 
parts;   and  of  this  number   1985 
were  shipped   overseas.     In   addi- 
tion 2676  combat  planes  equipped 
with  engines  were  received   from 
the  Allied  governments.     Engines 
to    the    number    of    29,832    were 
made,     of     which     13,574     were 
Liberty  engines  for  combat  planes 
and    469    Hispano-Suiza    engines 
for  combat  planes,  of  which  num- 
bers. 4383  of  the  Liberty  engines 
were  shipped  overseas  and  245  of 
the     Hispano-Suiza.      With    this 
equipment  the  three  United  States 
air  service  squadrons  at  the  front 
on   April   30,    1918,   increased   to 
45  on   November   11,    1918,   and 


PRODUCTION  OF 

PROPELLANTS    AND    HIGH    EXPLOSIVES    BY 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND   UNITED  STATES 

Total  Production  April  6,  1917,  to  November  11,  1918: 


Propellants : 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 

High  Explosives: 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


294,290,000  lbs. 
343,950,000  " 
632,504,000  " 


771,122,000  " 
701,438,000  " 
379,762,000  " 


Average  Monthly  Rate  July,  August,  and  September,  1948 


Propellants : 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 

High  Explosives: 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


10,824,000  lbs 
17,084.000  " 
43,046,000 


29,122,000  " 
23,154,000  " 
39,121,000  " 
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It  is  certain  that  the  total  number  of 
killed,  and  oi  those  who  have  been  sent  home 
with  wounds  or  diseases  that  make  them 
partly  or  wholly  unfit  for  productive  serv- 
ices, and  transform  them  from  active  to 
passive  factors  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
nation,  will  not  fall  short  of  two  million 
male  adults.  Indeed,  from  a  purely  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  the  disabled  and  in- 
capacitated soldiers  and  sailors  represent  a 
liability  rather  than  an  asset.  The  military 
pension  bill  now  before  the  French  national 
legislature  involves  expenditures  so  gigantic 
that  one  deputy,  in  discussing  the  probable 
effects  of  a  proposed  slight  increase  in  the 
rate  of  allowances,  admitted  that  the  change 
would  make  a  difference,  in  the  annual  total 
payments,  of  "several  hundred  million 
francs.**  The  former  Minister  of  Finances, 
Ribot,  in  a  remarkable  speech  in  the  French 
Senate  on  December  17,  1918,  estimated  that 
the  pensions  that  would  be  paid  to  the  sick 
and  disabled,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
war,  would  amount  to  two  and  a  half  billion 
francs,  or  about  $500,000,000  per  annum. 

Another  factor  in  French  population  that 
should  not  be  overlooked,  and  to  which  I 
have  seen  no  reference  in  the  American  press, 
consists  in  the  startling  decline  in  the  French 
birth-rate,  which  even  in  normal  times  is 
barely  sufficient  to  maintain  the  total  popu- 
lation at  a  level  of  about  forty  millions.  In 
the  77  "departments"  of  France  that  were 
not  invaded — that  is  to  say,  excluding  the 
war-swept  regions — the  birth-rate  fell  off, 
from  August,  1914,  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1917,  by  883,160.  Hence  it  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that,  in  addition  to  the 
two  million  adult  males  killed,  or  incapaci- 
tated beyond  hope  of  redemption,  at  least  one 
million  children  (more-  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  figures  for  1918,  and  the  inevitable 
subsequent  effects  of  the  lower  birth-rate), 
who  would  have  been  born  to  France  in 
normal  times,  failed  to  see  the  light  of  day. 
For  France,  this  is  a  matter  of  literally  vital 
importance,  her  birth-rate  having  fallen  from 
19  per  thousand  in  1911-1913,  to  10  per 
thousand  in  1915-1916,  whereas  the  birth- 
rates of  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  Spain 
var\'  from  21  to  31  per  thousand.  It  was 
the  shortage  of  man-power  in  France  that 
led  to  the  introduction  before  the  war  of  the 
three-year  compulsor>'  militar>'  ser\'ice  in- 
stead of  the  two-year  service.  For  Germanv, 
with  her  population  of  67,000,000  in  1914, 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  a  million  a 


year,  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  con- 
siderably larger  standing  army. 

The  Money  Cost 

As  for  the  financial  cost  of  the  war 
through  government  expenditures,  the  na- 
tional debt  of  France  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 170  billion  francs,  instead  of  the  32 
billion  francs  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
(over  30  billion  dollars  instead  of  6  billion 
dollars).  Ribot  estimates  that  the  annual 
expenditures  of  the  government,  together 
with  the  interest  charges  on  the  debt,  will 
reach  a  grand  total  of  about  18  billion  francs, 
or  $3,500,000,000.  This  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately  6  per  cent,  of  the  national 
wealth,  which  is  variously  estimated  by  the 
leading  authorities  at  from  250  to  300  billion 
francs.  The  present  sources  of  public  reve- 
nue yield  about  seven  billion  francs  per  an- 
num ($1,400,000,000). 

Trade  Losses 

Quite  distinct  and  apart  from  the  heavy 
obligations  which  the  increased  public  debt 
imposes  on  France,  is  the  very  unfavorable 
"balance  of  trade"  during  the  war.  Of  all 
the  belligerent  nations  on  the  side  of  the  al- 
lies, France  has  probably  had  least  regard 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  export  trade,  and 
during  the  long  period  in  which  she  sold  less 
goods  than  usual  to  foreign  countries,  be- 
cause her  productive  forces  were  diverted 
from  their  usual  channels  and  turned  to  the 
tasks  of  war,  the  value  of  all  goods  imported 
into  France,  from  the  first  of  August,  1914, 
to  the  close  of  the  war,  exceeded  the  value  of 
all  exports  from  France  by  more  than  40 
billion  francs  (approximately  $8,(X)0,000,- 
000).  This  so-called  "unfavorable  balance 
of  trade"  must  obviously  be  offset  sooner  or 
later  by  the  transfer  of  a  corresponding  eco- 
nomic value;  that  is  to  say,  France  will 
either  have  to  pay  this  balance  in  gold,  the 
only  international  money,  or  in  goods  of  cor- 
responding value.  A  third  possible  solution 
consists  in  the  acceptance,  by  Americans  and 
other  creditors  of  France,  of  French  securi- 
ties; that  is  to  say,  by  large-scale  American 
investments  in  France. 

JVealth  of  the  Invaded  Districts 

In  making  an  inventor)'  of  the  conse- 
quences of  war  in  France,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  until  a  few  months  preceding  the 
armistice  the  enemy  still  controlled,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  ten  of  the  eighty-odd  "depart- 
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ments"  or  administrative  sub-divisions  of 
France,  including  the  richest  and  industrially 
most  important  regions.  The  invaded 
Northern  and  Eastern  departments  fur- 
nished in  normal  times  one-fourth  of  the 
government  revenues.  They  cimtained  one- 
fifth  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  industrial 
establishments  of  the  nation,  outside  of 
Paris.  The  Nord  and  the  Pas-de-Calais 
departments  alone  produced  27  per  cent,  of 
the  national  wheat  crop.  Five  of  the  in- 
vaded departments  furnished  80  per  cent. 
of  the  beet  alcohol  distilled  in  France.  Of 
the  206  manufactories  of  beet  sugar  opera- 
ting in  1913,  142  were  located  in  f.mr  of  the 
invaded  departments, — 68  per  cent,  of  the 
total. 

The  coal  basins  of  Lens,  Douai.  An/.in, 
together  with  the  other  coal  mines  of  this 
highly  industrialized  region  furnished  68  per 
cent,  of  the  coal  mined  in  all  of  France.  The 
famous  iron  ore  basin  of  Briey-Longivy,  of 
which  the  Germans  acquired  control  early  in 
the  war,  and  the  exploitation  of  which 
(many  authorities  contend)  enabled  Ger- 
many to  earn-  on  the  war  as  long  as  she  did, 
yielded  90  per  cent,  of  the  French  iron  ore. 
The  metallui^cal  establishments  of  the  East 
and  of  Hainault  were  responsible  for  70  per 
cent,  of  the  steel  products  and  SO  per  cent. 
of  the  pig  inm  made  In  France.    The  steam 


engines  in  the  industrial  plants  of  this  section 
represented  a  total  horse-poivcr  of  1,236,500, 
in  the  nation's  total  of  3,235,200,  or  39  per 
cent.  In  France's  total  of  7,525.000  cotton 
spindles.  4,475.000  were  located  in  these 
regions.  Of  spindles  running  on  wool,  64 
per  cent,  were  either  in  these  sections  held 
by  the  enemy,  or  so  near  the  firing  lines  that 
they  could  not  safely  be  operated. 

Dam/iyc  to  Towns  and  Fiirms 
From  all  of  these  regions  the  Germans 
have  of  course  recently  withdrawn  in  con- 
formity with  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  and 
it  has  thus  become  possible  for  the  French 
authorities  to  appraise,  at  least  approximate- 
ly, the  amount  and  character  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  invaders  during  their  unwelcome 

Some  places  were  so  mtirch'  destroyed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  even  the  sites  of 
what  had  previousls'  been  prosperous  and 
peaceful  towns — like  Bouchavesnes  and 
Sailly-Saillisel.  Of  841  communes  in  the 
Aisnc  department,  says  Senator  Touron, 
barely  40  have  been  spared  from  German 
occupation,  and  whole  cantons  have  been 
literally  wiped  out  of  existence.  Else- 
where the  damage  is  confined  to  a  small 
part  of  the  town  or  to  the  larger  and  more 
conspicuous  edifices.     But  even  in  the  local- 
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itics  not  oHiiplctely  razt-d,  tlic  (Jcrmans 
strippcii  iDills  and  wnrksliops  of  their  c<|iiip- 
mcnt,  and  tlic  farms  of  tlu-ir  buildings,  tlieir 
cattle,  and  their  jniplimi-nts  of  pri>diittii>n. 
At  Rove,  fur  example,  where  the  actual 
fighting  caused  no  irreparable  damage,  they 
burned  the  sugar  mills,  removed  the  bniii/.c, 
zinc,  lead,  copper,  and  other  metallic  parts 
of  the  machiner>-,  and  smashed  into  frag- 
ments the  parts  that  were  left.  Some  local- 
ities suite  red  the  effects  of  repeated  and 
violent  humhardments;  others  were  delib- 
erately set  on  fire,  from  house  to  house,  as 
in  the  ca.-ie  of  Gerbcvillers  in  l^.rraine. 

R.fluction  of  the  Ouil  Supfh 
The  condition  in  which  the  coal  mines 
have  been  left  by  the  (Jennans  is  such  that 
after  extensive  repairs  the  output  can  scarce- 
!>■  be  expected  to  exceed  half  that  of  the  nor- 
mal output  of  this  region;  whence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  P'rance's  need  to  import  coal  from 
aliroaJ,  will  be  greater,  after  the  war,  by  at 
least  ten  million  tons  than  it  was  before  the 
war.  The  transfer  of  the  coal  mines  of  the 
Sarre  rejiion,  while  it  will  increase  consider- 
ably the  national  output  of  coal,  will  do  this 
only  approximately  to  the  extent  of  supply- 
ing the  coal  re«)uired  bv  the  Sarre  region  it- 
self. 

The  mining  expert  selected  bj-  the  French 
Goveriunent  to  insjicct  and  report  upon  the 


condition  of  the  mines  in  the  liberated 
regions — Lieutenant-Colonel  Weiss — has  de- 
clared that  In  some  cases  it  will  take  five 
years  to  put  the  coal  mines  in  full  working 
order.  The  most  important  of  them  have 
been  Hooded;  the  workers'  houses  destroj-edj 
the  buildings  and  equipment,  both  over- 
ground and  underground,  either  carried  off 
or  demolished ;  and  the  local  means  of  tranv 
portarion  made  unutilizable  and  irreparable, 
in  the  few  mining  localities  in  which  the 
Germans  permitted  the  workers'  dwellings 
to  stand,  they  stripped  the  dwellings  of  all 
furnishings  and  made  them  uninhabitable. 

Destruction  of  Buildings 
The  122,1  "liberated"  communes  covered 
by  the  investigation  of  May,  1917,  had  x 
total  of  50,754  buildings  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  52,043  partly  destroyed.  The 
terms  "partly  destroyed"  and  "completely 
destroyed,"  as  used  by  the  French  authoritiei 
in  this  inquiry,  have  apparently  been  strictly 
interpreted,  and  no  account  taken  of  build- 
ings which  have  undergone  no  more  serious 
damage  than  broken  window-panes  and 
shell -scratches  on  the  outer  walls.  But 
whereas  in  man>'  cases  some  of  the  Stone*, 
bricks  and  wood  in  damaged  and  destroyed 
structures  can  be  used  again  for  building 
purposes,  there  are  localities  in  which  even 
this  is  not  possible.  At  (icrbcvillers,  the 
mayor.  Dr.  Camus,  assured  mc  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  heaps  of  building  stones, 
lying  <iver  that  martyed  village,  have  been 
so  calcined  by  the  fires  with  which  the  Ger- 
mans destroyed  the  place,  that  they  arc  unfit 
for  further  use.  In  this  small  town  with 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants  Dr.  Camus 
appraises  the  damage  at  fourteen  million 
francs,  b.ising  the  estimate  on  prices  prevail- 
ing at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  in  May, 
1917,  have  vet)-  recently  been  completed 
■ind  brought  up  to  date,  at  least  in  the  form 
of  approximations,  by  a  committee  of  the 
Chaml>er  of  Deputies  with  M.  Louis  Dubois 
as  Chairman.  According  to  the  report  of 
this  ci>mmittee  there  have  been  destroyed  in 
all  the  def'astated  sections  a  total  of  approx- 
imately 250.000  edifices,  and  a  somewhat 
larger  number  have  been  more  or  less  serious- 
Iv  damaged.  This  figure  thus  represents  a 
vast  increa.se  over  the  totals  for  May.  1917, 
and  no  small  part  of  the  increase  is  due  to 
the  fearful  ravages  wrought  by  the  enemy 
in  many  of  the  larger  cities  near  the  firing 
line,  or  actually  under  German  control.  The 
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ALL  THAT  REMAINS  OF  ONE  OF  FRANCE'S  FAMOUS  TEXTILE  MILLS 

^d    tcgJon    of    France,    tbough    only    6    per    cent,    of   the    total    area,    prnduced   94    per 
manufactured __good;.      The  Governmenl's   oAicial   report  on   industrial   ruin  and   reeon- 


figures  for  Arras,  with  a  total  of  4,907  edi- 
fices, show  1,311  in  ruins,  1,227  partially 
destroyed,  1,499  damaged,  and  870  fairly 
intact.  Reims,  with  14,000  edifices,  has 
12,000  destroyed,  and  of  the  other  2000, 
damaged  more  or  less  seriously,  only  500  arc 
said  to  be  readily  reparable.  At  Lens,  with 
11,000  buildings,  not  one  has  remained  in- 
tact, and  few  have  even  their  outer  walls 
standing;  the  sites  of  the  local  church  and 
of  the  town  hall  are  barely  determinable. 

In  places  like  these,  the  mere  task  of  re- 
moving the  debris  will  require  considerable 
time  and  labor.  In  contracts  which  were 
sho»vn  me  for  the  cleaning  up  {deblayage) 
of  Reims,  it  is  stipulated  that  navvies 
{terrassifri)  shall  be  paid  2.50  francs  per 
hour  for  ten  hours  per  day,  and  in  addition 
10  francs  per  day  as  indemnity  for  the  high 
cost  of  living.  This  makes  a  total  daily 
wage  of  35  francs,  or  approximately  six  to 
seven  dollars  a  day. 

Soil  Made  UteUss  for  Agriculture 
Apart  from  the  damage  to  buildings  (and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Paris,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  air  raids  and  the  long  distance 
guns,  also  had  her  share  of  the  damage  to 
buildings,  inasmuch  as  463  structures  were 
destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  in  the  capital 


city),  an  important  item  is  furnished  by  the 
literal  destruction  of  the  soil  itself.  In 
those  sections  in  which  fierce  battles  were 
carried  on— as  around  Soissons,  at  the 
Chemin-des-Dames,  on  the  plateau  of 
Champagne,  at  Albert  and  at  Bapaume — 
the  trenches,  zigzagging  across  the  soil,  the 
shelters  and  dugouts,  the  underground  de- 
fenses of  re-enforced  coticrete,  the  shell 
craters — all  these  will  make  the  utilization 
of  the  soil  for  farming  purposes  well-nigh 
inconceivable  during  many  years  to  come. 
So  thoroughly  has  the  fertile  upper  soil  been 
churned  up,  that  no  crop  would  grow.  In 
the  department  of  the  Somme  alone,  there 
are  28,500  hectares  (70,000  acres)  in  this 
condition;  and  in  the  devastated  sections  as 
a  whole  there  are  ccrtainlv  not  less  than 
100,000  hectares  (247,000  acres)  fit  for 
nothing  but  possibly  the  planting  of  forests 
after  the  ground  has  been  cleared,  filled  up 
and  levelled.  In  a  much  larger  area,  which 
may  possibly  amount  to  three  million  acres, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  clean  up  the  soil,  and 
to  remove  barbed-wire  fences  and  similar 
obstacles,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  four  years 
of  neglect.  In  many  sections,  the  forests 
and  orchards  have  been  systematically 
burned,  cut  down,  or  otherwise  destroyed 
by  the  Germans,   notably  in   the  Ardennes. 
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Industry  DismtmlUii 

Conccrninc  indtistrjal  iiiatliincn-  and 
Fqiiipmcnt  in  the  <lfva^t.■lt^■^l  rcciims  the  re- 
port iii  tlic  p.nrliamentary  commit  tee  (•ivcf, 
inHTi'vtitiK  details.  Manv  of  the  machini-.s 
the  (K-rtnans  d[sn)oiint<.-d,'  lahrled  carcrully, 
and  transiMirtcd  ti>  (icrniaii  plants  ent!a[:rd 
in  the  sanu-  branches  of  production,  and 
there  put  them  up  ayiain  for  iisi;,  in  the 
mctliodical  fashion  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed. 

The  textile  industries  furni.sh  a  pood  illus- 
tration of  the  Cernian  practises.  In  the 
woolen  inanufacturintr  region  of  Fourinies 
(which  does  not  lii'  in  the  /one  of  actual 
warfare)  the  association  of  woolen  manu- 
facturers ha-;  reported  on  the  condition  of  74 
plants  in  this  .section.  These  plants  consist 
of  55  worsted  spinning  mills,  with  7,15,500 
spindles,  of  which  6'i|.5(H»,  or  88  per  cent., 
have  K-en  destroyed;  of  1,^  weavinK  mills 
with  .l.v'iO  looms,  of  which  all  have  been 
destroyed;  three  woolen  spinnini;  mills,  in 
which  /'^  per  cent,  of  the  spindles  have  heen 
destroyed;  two  woolen  weaving  mills,  with 
10(1  IiHims,  all  destroved;  a  jute  spinning 
mill  with  l..S(IO  spindles,  all  destroyed;  and 
a  jute  weaving  mill  with  70  looms,  likewise 
all  destroyed.  It  is  furthermore  reported 
that  the  (iernians,  during  their  occupation 
or  just  before  their  withdrawal,  had  de- 
stroyed or  rem..ved  in  all  a  million  spindles 
producinji  tine  wiMilen  and  wi)rsted  yarn-s, 
and  that  lor  the  French  to  replace  these 
machines  will  require  three  years. 


Finaiiiial  Ei  It  males 

The  parliamentarj-  committee  estimates 
the  amount  of  destruction  to  dwellings,  at 
pres<-nt  prices,  as  20  billion  francs,  an  esti- 
mate ivhich  coincides  with  those  made  by 
several  national  :issociations  of  builders  and 
architects.  It  is  furthermore  estimated  by 
the  committee  that  the  furniture,  household 
effects,  linen,  heddin);:,  and  the  like,  which 
has  been  destroyed  or  which  has  disappeared 
in  the  invaded  .sections,  should  be  valued  at 
least  at  five  billion  francs. 

These  figures  take  no  account  of  public 
buildings,  churches,  public  monuments,  and 
obviously  no  money  value  can  be  fixed  for 
.Mich  edifices  as  the  Cathedral  of  Reims  or  of 
Sois>ons.  As  for  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
other  works  of  art  susceptible  of  removal, 
main-  of  these  were  carried  off,  but  most  of 
them  may  be  tr.iced  to  their  present  loca- 
tions; for  the  (lerm.ins  went  so  far  as  to 
arranf!e  expositions  of  these  works  of  art  afid 
to  i.ssue  catalogs  of  them.  It  may  therefore 
be  an  easy  matter  to  enforce  their  restitution. 

To  put  the  war-ridden  soil  into  something 
like  its  original  condition  is  estimated  as  re- 
quirinj;  not  le.'^s  than  ten  billion  francs,  with- 
out regard  for  lost  crops  or  for  future  de- 
clines in  the  yield  of  the  land. 

The  dam.age  To  mines  and  to  industrial 
establishments  throughout  the  devastated 
regions  is  placed  at  20  billion  francs.  This 
includes  mines,  metallurgical  establish- 
ments of  all  sorts,  textile  mills,  manufactures 
of    machiner)-    and    tools,    breweries,    sugar 
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factories,  distilleries,  and,  in  general,  all 
industrial  establishments. 

Finally,  fairly  complete  and  reliable 
figures  have  been  obtained  concerning  pub- 
lic woits  and  utilities — railwaj's,  tram  lines, 
canals,  bridges,  light  and  power  plants,  etc. 
— and  these  indicate  damages  amounting  to 
not  less  than  nine  and  one-half  billion  francs. 

Thus  the  estimated  amount  of  all  the 
above  damages  gives  a  grand  total  of  64,- 
500,000,000  francs. 

Rebuilding  from  Local  Materials 
Of  the  total  number  of  approximately  half 
a  million  buildings  destroyed  or  damaged, 
a  very  large  number  were  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  typical  French 
devastated  town  is  not  the  industrial  center 
like  Lille,  but  the  village  center  of  a  farming 
region,  containing  the  homes  of  the  farmers 
And  their  families,  and  of  the  local  trades- 
men and  mechanics.  Their  homes  will  for 
the  most  part  be  rebuilt  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  before — of  materials  obtainable 
locally.  The  farm  houses  and  barns,  of 
pite,  stone,  bricks,  with  but  little  wood,  will 
require  no  far-fetched  materials  as  a  rule. 
Although  wood  will  be  scarce  and  dear,  it  is 


improbable  that  concrete  and  steel  will  be 
used  for  other  buildings  than  for  the  larger 
factories  and  shops.  There  will  probably 
be  considerable  demand  for  standardized 
wood-work  ( doors  and  windows ) ,  despite 
the  general  French  aversion  to  them,  because 
of  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  homes  and 
.the  lower  cost  of  standardized  wood-work. 

Cement  for  building  Industrial  establish- 
ments will  admittedly  be  in  great  demand. 
Before  the  war  the  total  output  of  cement 
in  France  was  three  million  tons  a  year. 
During  the  war  it  fell  to  less  than  one-sixth 
of  this  quantity,  and  it  will  be  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  again  raise  the  output  to  the  normal 
level,  or  to  increase  it  sufficiently  to  meet  the 

Structural  iron  and  steel  will  figure  large- 
ly only  in  the  industrial  edifices,  and  there 
will  be  a  great  demand  for  bars  for  re-en- 
forcing concrete.  Whereas  there  ivill  in 
general  be  little  importation  of  the  heavier 
building  material,  there  will  certainly  be  a 
large  demand  for  the  iriachinery  and  equip- 
ment of  all  sorts  of  industrial  plants — es- 
pecially textile  mills,  sugar  manufactures, 
metallurgical  plants,  mines,  manufactures  of 
machinery  and  machine  tools. 
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THE  FORESTS  OF  FRANCE 
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liiy  at  Nam-y.  ti.-n.T.-.l  Mun- 
wreath   at   tin-   b;isc  <if   the 

I-.1  to  t1i<'  mrmury  «{  the 
Krcm-li  fiircstcrs  wha  fell  in  the  war  of 
]K70-1.  One  (.f  them  was  his  fathrr,  mI.o 
hptanie  Iiispcctor-Oneral  nf  Fiirc-ts.  In 
iiieniory  of  that  father,  tlic  commanilcr  of  the 
X  Army  wanted  also  to  pay  hiinia|;c  ti»  the 
hcrciisui  ami  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  shmvn  by 
the  Frtuch  foresters  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. Instead  of  having,  as  for  the  war  of 
18711-1,  srven  names  of  members  of  the 
Natuy    Korc-try    Stbnol,    eighty-three    such 

sbi.w-  the  ini-rea-^e  both  of  the  school  and  of 
the  .iemands  of  Mars. 

ir„r  Srn-irr  of  ihr  I'or.m 
The  increase  of  the  sclioi.l— the  first  in 
Frame — is  natural  when  we  ci)nsidiT  what 
forests  mean  in  this  country- — not  only  as 
protectors  ni  watersheds,  eqnali/ers  of  cli- 
mate, priiiiiicers  of  timber  for  civilian  uses, 
but  a>  great  recreation  grounds  for  the  pub- 
lic. During  the  past  five  years  we  have  seen 
that  French  forests  have  played  a  vital  part 
in  the  cciuntrj's  defense.  They  have  played 
a  dinihly  vital  part,  indeed. 

First,  bad  it  ni>t  been  for  the  check  to  the 
German  advance  afforded  through  the  pro- 
tection of  Pari:,  in   l'.M4  iind  again  in  1918 


by  the  f.jresis  of  \iller<-Cotterets,  G.m- 
piegne  and  Cbantilly,  the  enemy  might  have 
liren  able  to  reach  the  city's  walls. 

.■\gain,  timber  from  all  the  f<irests  has  been 
of  eipially  vital  neti-ssity — for  the  biiildinf; 
( for  herself  and,  as  much  as  possible,  for  the 
Allied  armies  operatiriR  in  Francr)  <if  bar- 
racks and  shelters,  for  telegraph  pides,  for 
railway  sleepers,  for  camion  construction, 
for  aviation,  for  c.tses  for  grenades  and  pro- 
jectile..  etc. 

To  fiirni^ih  the  neccs.sar>-  material  for 
these  and  other  military  uses,  the  govern- 
ment created  nine  centers  <if  operation — 
Paris,  Marseill.-s,  Bordeaux.  Nantes.  Or- 
leans, Alen^on,  Clermont-Ferrand.  (Jrenoble. 
Dijon.  'I'bc  work  w.is  prosecuted  by  mili- 
tar>-  saw-mills. 

Labor   anil    Tranif'iirlali'/n 
Hut  the  government  bad  to  face  two  e\'er- 
increasing  difficulties: 

(1)  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  labor,  for 
more  and  more  men  were  necessarily  drawn 
into  the  army  at  the  front,  and 

(2)  the  difficult}'  of  getting  transporta- 

Finally,  the  government  had  to  appeal  to 
Can.ida  and  to  the  United  States  for  help. 
The  respon>e  was  generous.  'Fhe  Canadian* 
went  to  work  in  tlic  North,  in  the  furest  of 
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REMOVING  T[MBI 

Eu  and  Rouvray,  and  we,  in  the  East,  in  the 
forests  of  Levier  and  of  the  Jouy  in  the  Jura 
mountains,  and,  in  the  West,  in  the  region 
south  of  Uordeaux, 

Thounh,  in  general,  the  French  forests 
arc  well  managed  as  to  thinning,  wherever, 
because  of  war,  the  exploitation  had  been  de- 
layed, our  cuttings  have  often  helped  the 
forest  condition,  especially  as  we  have  cut, 
first  of  all,  the  trees  of  sixty  to  seventy  years' 
growth,  which  ought  to  be  removed. 

Destruction   by   the   Germans 

The  damage — the  tragical  damage — tc 
French  forests  has  of  course  come  from  thi 
Germans.  They  have  partly  or  wholly  de- 
stroyed the  forests  on  about 
1.500.000  acres,  with  a 
vaJueof  at  least  J.'iOO.OOO,- 
IKKl. 

The  destruction  may  be 
divided  into  three  kinds: 

First,  where  it  has  been 
partial  but  very  serioiis,  as 
1  ha\e  seen  it  in  the  forests 
of  the  Alantagnc-de-Reims 
and   of  Conipii-gne. 

Second,  where  it  has  been 
generally  entire,  as  I  have 
seen  it  in  tlie  Argonne  and 
in  the  Ardennes. 

Third,  where  both  for- 
ests and  soil  have  been  de- 
strove.1.  as  I  have  seen  in 
the   valleis   of    the    Mnise 
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and  Moselle  and  in  the  Vosges.  Take  such 
woods  as  the  Bois-Le-Prctre  and  the  Bois 
de  la  Grurie  for  instance,  where,  due  to  the 
almost  incessant  artillery  struggles,  the  soil 
itself  has  been  mined  anywhere  from  one  to 
nine  feet  in  depth.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
more  humus.  In  the  open  spaces,  agricul- 
ture will  be  impassible  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  observ'ers. 

What  Must  Be  Done? 

In  the  work  of  rehabilitation  three  things 
are  immediately  necessary: 

{ 1 )  To  find  the  unexplodcd  shells  and 
grenades  in  the  soil — and  not  a  day  passes 
but  what  some  death  occurs  from  the  search. 


FRENCH  WOMEN  CARRYING  HKEWOOD  FROM  A  FOREST 
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WRECK  or  A  VOODLAND  At'mi  CONtENrRATED  ARTILLERY   RRE 

tilize  the  tlcntl  ttmher  for  fire- 


(.!)  Tij  rcfortst  l>v  strdinj:  or  pliintint:. 

An<i   this  must  he  <lon<-  :it  :i  tinit-  wliet 

•rMW    na-ils    lumhtr    a>    n.-vi-r    hrt<.r,-.    ioi 


,  t;icMr. 
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mc,i;;itHy  U-  rebuilt. 

'I'Iktc  is  not  nearly  enniifih  ul  the  iictcs- 
sary  ni:LH-ri:il  in  Kriiiia-.  But  it  is  at  ham) 
next  (iiior — in  Germany,  ivlicre  there  is  one 
;m(i  one-lialf  times  as  much  iorcst  area  as  in 
France,  where  the  forests  arc  untouched  by 
M-ar.  ami  "here  the  [iro|ier  kiniJs  and  ai:e- 
quality  are  ready  for  the  cutter.  The  sim- 
jihst  justice  demands  that  (lemiany  shall 
pay  in  actual  timber  to  France  for  the  timber 
destroyed.  No  felling;  in  (Jerman  forests 
should  he  aU.Aved  till  this  is  done. 

II '.rt  f,f  Jm.riain  I'.nsUrs 
Owing  to  the  non-dnnobili/ation  of  th-r 
Frencli  armv,  our  American  forestry  force:, 
(which  have  been  some  20.l)f)l)  in  number) 
are  .=till  d-.inj:  all  they  can  to  help  Kranc- 
by  takini:  the  places  of  her  woodsmen,  now 
in  the  army.  At  this  moment,  in  the  Landes. 
near  l)av.  we  are  cutting  about  150.0fMt 
trees  from  which  timber  is  immediately 
needed.  The  Landes  of  Gasconv  comprise 
an  area  .if  <ome  2.000.000  acres'  along  the 
Bay  ni  Biscay  from  Bordeaux  to  .-ipain.  For 
centuries  this  area  was  'a  vast  malarial 
swamp,  doomed,  as  was  then  said  to  "eternal 
sterility."    In  I7S6  the  French  (luvernmcni 


bi-gnn  to  drain  this  region  and  fiiiLshed  the 
colossal  work  in  1H65.  As  the  lands, 
whether  state,  communal,  or  private  hold- 
ings, were  drained,  they  were  sown  or  plant- 
ed with  maritime  pines,  whose  value  h\-  I'KH 
was  estimated  at  ? I()O.IHH),(H)0.  This  value 
re^usters  some  cliannc  from  the  prevailing 
opinion  prior  to  1786. 

C'jnilil'uins  in  Great  Britain 
In  the  specially  diflicnit  year  of   1915  to 
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Great  Britain,  because  of 
the  war  and  because  of 
British  labor  unrest,  the 
Landes  sent  no  less  than  a 
million  loads  of  pitwood  to 
the  Welsh  and  English 
mines,  thus  providing  ma- 
terial    for     their     mainte- 

But  to  the  Briton  this 
is  not  the  mast  impressive 
fact  when  he  reflects  that 
all  this  pitwood  might  have 
been  produced  on  his  own 
waste  lands. 

The  incident  calls  atten- 
tion to  forestr>-  conditions 
in  Great  Britain,  which, 
except  Portugal,  is  the 
most  poorly  wooded  coim- 
tr>-  in   Europe  _  a™,™  r«.,u,  *..« 

As     compared     with  the 

France,  where  there  ts  half 
an  acre  of  forest  per  head  of  population,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  less  than  one-tenth  of 
an  acre  per  head. 

Before  the  war,  the  wooded  area  of  Great 
Britain  was  estimated  at  about  3,000,000 
acres.  The  islands  should  have  at  least 
twice  as  much.     Why? 

To  turn  present  barren  wastes  into  profit- 
able forests.  To  keep  young  Britons  at  for- 
est labor  and  so  keep  them  out  of  the  towns. 


FAMOUS  OAK  FOREST  OF  FONTAINEBLEAU 
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To  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber  in 
the  event  of  another  war. 

The  first  two  points  are  self-evident.  The 
third — to  save  money  now  spent  in  imports — 
will  be  evident  when  we  remember,  first, 
that  while  France  produced  94  per  cent,  of 
her  total  pre-war  timber  consumption,  the 
United  Kingdom  produced  less  than  8  per 
cent,  of  its  timber  consumption.  Moreover 
the  consumption  in  Great  Britain  has  in- 
creased at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  has  that 
of  the  population.  Furthermore,  during  the 
war,  prices  rose  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
111  5,  when  the  imports  were  only  three- 
fourths,  and  in  1*)16,  where  there  were  only 
two-thirds  of  normal  pre-war  import,  their 
cost  for  the  two  years  was  $175,000,000 
more  for  the  same  material  that  bad  been 
paid  before  the  war.  Some  of  the  5.000.000 
acres  now  utilized  for  very  rough  grazing, 
hut  capable  of  growing  timber  of  the  same 
character  as  that  imported,  could  be  more 
profitably  put  into  forest,  when  we  consider 
the  national  exit;ency. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  fourth  reason 
for  an  immediate  forest  increase  in  Great 
Britain,  namely,  that  there  shall  be  a  home 
supplv  ample  in  case  of  war.  P.ist  history 
there'has  been  a  muddle.  While  in  France 
there  has  been  a  single  forest  authorit}',  in 
(Jreat  Britain  there  were  three — the  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  England  and  Wales,  the 
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Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  and  the 
department  of  Agriculture  for  Ireland. 
During  the  war  the  responsibility  was 
merged  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  true,  but 
this  authority  was  changed  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  the  Office  of  Works, 
then  to  the  War  Office  and  then  to  the 
Board  of  Trade!  While,  in  France,  all  the 
forest  resources  and  transport  facilities  wcte 
known  and  there  was  a  consequent  maximum 
production  with  minimum  effort,  the  con- 
trary was  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  was  no  proper  survey  there  and,  not 
until  a  year  after  Britain  entered  the  war 
did  the  gr)vernment  improvize  machiner}*  to 
deal  with  the  >ubject.  For  months  (Jerman 
prisrjnrrs  in  Kngland,  skilled  in  forest  work, 
were  linemployed  and  then  c)nlv  in  a  way 
to  make  their  work  relatively  improductivc. 
There  was  not  only  shortage  of  labor  but  of 
portable  phmts,  of  horses,  of  mechanical  trac- 
tion. It  wa^  discovered  that  the  light  coun- 
try roads  had  to  l>e  strengthened  to  bear  tim- 
ber trans|>ortation  and  that  railway  sidings 
had  to  be  built. 

Consumpfion  of  English  Forests 

Despite  these  things,  once  the  Briton  got 
his  gait,  he  showed  himself  ready  to  sacrifice. 
As  in  France,  so  in  Kngland,  the  available 
labor  had  bi-en  mostly  absorbed  by  the  army. 
England  also  had  to  appeal  overseas.  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  responded.  As 
in  France,  so  in  Kngland  the  overseas  lum- 
bermen enlisted  as  soldiers  and  came  as  mili- 
tary units.  In  the  Black  Woods  and  in 
Windsor  Forest  I  visited  the  great  areas  laid 
bare  by  the  Canadian  cutters  and  saw-mills. 
It  seemed  strange,  almost  in  the  shadow  of 
Windsor  Castle,  to  come  ujwn  the  rough 
huts  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps.  Here 
and  at  New  Forest  the  Crown  fortunately 
controlled  the  timber;  in  other  places  the 
Defense  of  the  Realm  Act  gave  compulsor>' 
powers. 

Once  awakened,  the  response  was  magni- 
ficent from  British  landowners,  from  the 
King  down.  The  Crown  woods  in  the 
Wind>or  and  Asi'ot  districts  produced  great 
amounts  of  timber.  Many  private  owners 
felled  their,  timber  from  patriotic  motives 
and  oitered  it  for  sale  to  the  government, 
receiving  little  more  than  the  pre-war  price 
and  less  than  the  real  market  value.  Large 
estates,  like  that  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 


were  broken  up.  Se\'eral  hundred  thousand 
acres  were  cleared — more  in  proportion  to 
the  total  timbered  area  of  England  than  the 
Boches  destroyed  of  the  total  timber  area  of 
France. 

France  becoming  exhausted,  the  British 
did  this  to  provide  themselves  with  wood  for 
the  militar)'  purposes  of  their  now  immense 
army.  Only  the  armistice  stopped  their  cut- 
ting down  their  trees.  And  such  trees!  Think 
of  their  giant  oaks!  They  meant  sentiment 
as  well  as  timber!  Yet,  as  an  Englishman 
said  to  me:  "We  would  have  cut  down 
every  tree  in  P^ngland  if  such  sacrifice  had 
been  necessarv  to  win  the  war." 

Kxtt'Tisive  Plantings  Required 

The  cleared  area  must  now  be  replanted. 
Here  again  America  will  gladly  help.  The 
president  of  the  American  Forestr>'  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  with 
characteristic  prevision,  had  announced  that 
the  Association  will  supply  to  Great  Britain 
and  France  American  forest-tree  seeds  to 
restore  the  destroyed  timber  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  first  replantings  in  both  England 
and  France  will  doubtless  be  in  those  areas 
nearest  to  where  the  converted  timber  is  to 
be  consumed — this  specially  in  view  of  an- 
other war  emergency. 

But  of  course  what  Great  Britain  needs 
to  do  is  not  only  to  replant  the  felled  areas 
but  to  plant  land  now  bare.  The  Forestry 
Committee  in  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruc- 
tion therefore  recommends  the  planting  as 
soon  as  possible  of  several  hundred  tnousand 
acres,  first,  by  direct  state  action  through 
purchase  or  lease;  second,  by  a  system  of 
partnership  between  the  present  owners  and 
the  state,  the  owner  providing  the  land  and 
local  management,  the  state  providing  the 
money  for  planting  and  the  general  control, 
the  net  proceeds,  as  they  accrue,  to  be  divided 
on  an  equitable  basis;  third,  planting  or 
sowing  to  be  done  by  local  authorities  or 
private  individuals. 

In  this  efifort  the  state  might  well  give  a 
.bonus  of  at  least  $7  or  $8  for  ever)'  acre 
planted,  and  at  least  $15  for  e\'er>'  acre 
planted  on  which  the  government  shall  have 
the  first  claim  in  the  event  of  war.  The 
whole  scheme  should  afford  a  welcome  labor 
opportunit>%  under  healthful  conditions,  to 
demobilized  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  now 
seeking  work. 


:.  U.  VASSALLO    J.  U.  TUKKER       L.   S.  MORALES 

THE  P(MTO  RICO  FOOD  COMMISSION  AS  CONSTITUTED  IN  1917 
(Mt,   B»r«lo  was  first  president  of  the  Commission,  an  otScc   which   Mr.  Let  ngw  occi 


THE  FOOD  COMMISSION  THAT 
MADE  MONEY 


BY  SYLVESTER  BAXTER 


WHEN  the  histoty  of  how  food  won 
the  war  is  written,  to  what  American 
communit}'  will  go  the  credit  for  the  highest 
record  in  efficiency  of  effort  and  compara- 
tive magnitude  of  results?  Few  would  con- 
jecture rightly ;  it  lies  in  a  strange  direction, 
correspondingly  unsuspected.  The  story  of  it 
is  well  worth  the  telling.  For,  besides  being 
a  relation  of  great  ends  effectively  accom- 
plished, it  is  3  most  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  governmental  op- 
eration of  a  huge  business  function  when 
oi^nizcd  on  a  common-sense  business  basis. 
Government  management  and  operation  of 
business  affairs  is  deservedly  a  byword  and 
reproach  all  over  the  world,  merely  because, 
as  a  rule,  incompetent  persons  administer 
them  according  to  incompetent  methods.  But 
to  show  its  possibilities  when  rightly  done  it 
is  only  necessary  to  cite  this  particular  ex- 
ample. It  is  all  simple  enough :  to  deter- 
mine the  right  way  for  a  thing  tn  be  done 
and  then  find  the  right  men  to  do  it.  In  this 
case  the  achievements  look  fairly  marvelous 
measured  by  the  usual  standards. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  food  commission.  And 
can  any  other  organization  of  the  sort  point 
to  such  a  record  ?  Has  any  other  such  body 
not  only  done  its  appointed  wOrk  from  first 
to  last  in  all  completeness,  but  paid  its  own 
expenses,  meeting  every  charge  out  of  the 
results  of  its  own  operations  and  ended 
its  task  with  a  fairly  large  proHt  ready  to  be 


turned  over  to  the  public  treasury?  And 
remarkably  enough,  such  was  the  work  of 
the     pioneer     food     commission     constituted 

after  our  entrance  into  the  war  by  an  organ- 
ized American  community,  antecedent  by 
months  to  the  organizing  of  the  Federal  Food 
Administration,  Moreover  its  jurisdiction 
comprised  the  latest  body  politic  to  come  un- 
der the  stars  and  stripes— perhaps  the  last 
quarter  that  might  be  looked  to  for  the 
teaching  of  the  splendid  lesson  in  good  gov- 
ernment there  imparted. 

When  the  average  citizen  thinks  of  Porto 
Rico  he  vaguely  pictures  a  remote  tropical 
island  and,  if  he  has  occasion  to  send  a  letter 
thither  he  may  put  on  a  five<ent  stamp,  re- 
garding it  a  foreign  land.  Yet  the  American 
fiag  has  floated  there  over  twenty  years. 
Sizeable  as  an  island,  its  area  is  less  than 
that  of  what  is  territorially  the  third  smallest 
State  in  the  Union,  being  seven-tenths  the 
area  of  Omnecticut.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
most  denselv  inhabited  parts  of  the  world; 
its  population  of  more  than  1,300,000  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  sixteen  of  our 
States,  standing  onlv  a  little  below  Connecti- 
cut,   Nebraska,   South    Carolina   and   Wash- 

The   Personnel 
With  such  a  population  to  he  fed  the  prob- 
lem   became   serious    when    the    war    began. 
With    the    restriction    of    shipping    facilities 
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there  Sfcmed  danger  of  cutting  cominiiiiica- 
tion  with  tlie  mainland  below  the  danger- 
line.  It  was  felt  that  everything  slimild  be 
dime  tinvards  making  tbe  island  self-sustain- 
ing. So,  just  six  days  after  we  had  entered 
the  war.  a  jiiint-resohttiim  of  the  insular 
legislature,  constituting  a  Purto  Rico  Food 
Com  miss  ion,  drawn  up  by  Attorney-Clenera! 
Kern,  bciamc  law.  Governor  Yager  took 
pains  til  select  the  best  men  p(>s.siblc;  his  ap- 
pointnu-nis  were  made  inside  a  month.  What 
they  afajinjil  i-ihed  make  the  names  of  these 
men  worth  giving:  Antonio  R.  Barcelu,  John 
M,  Turner.  Luis  S;inclie/.  Morales,  Nathan- 
iel A.  Wak-ott,  Albert  E.  Lee.  Later  Mr. 
Barcclo,  be<oming  President  of  the  Senate, 
was  succeeded  by  Mafiucl  Cainuiias  and  Mr, 
Lee  was  made  president  of  the  cammLssion. 
Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Walcott.  natives  of 
the  States,  are  old  residents;  Mr.  Lee  was 
burn  ill  Porto  Rico  of  English  paternity. 
Ail  are  business  men  of  high  ability. 


Th 


Miirkcling  and  Price-fixing  Pt/\ 

clothed  with  urn 


powers  irj  meet  the  emergencies  in  the  food 
supply,  including  the  right  to  buy  and  sell 
fond  of  nil  kinds,  to  fix  prices  and  to  make 
peremptory  regulations  for  the  use  of  food, 
such  as  nic;it!ess  days,  etc.  The  people, 
as  a  rule,  religiously  heeded  these  regulations. 
Price-li\ing.  extended  to  retail  trade,  effect- 
ively checked  all  exorbitant  tendencies. 
The    law    constituting    the    commission 


placed  at  its  disposal  resources  to  the  amount 
i)f  one  million  dollars.  A  survey  of  staples 
in  stock  in  the  island  showed  an  alarming 
shortage  in  the  rice  situation,  rice  bring  one 
of  the  most  widely  consumed  of  foods.  A 
fair  offer  to  the  wholesalers  as  inducement 
to  coo]>erate  with  the  commissioners  lyis 
turned  down,  so  it  was  decided  to  enter  the 
market  and  provide  supplies  as  needed. 
Speculation  in  f(Hid  was  rife  and  there  was  a 
tendency  tii.  unusual  exports  to  neighboring 
islands.  So  the  first  step  was  to  forbid  ex- 
ports of  specilied  fixids  without  the  Com* 
mission's  written  consent.  Within  ten  da)"* 
retail  prices  for  rice,  flour  and  condensed 
milk  were  fixed,  with  a  provision  that  actual 
losses  thus  caused  would  be  reimbursed.  The 
only  claim  ever  substantiated  was  for  $4.24. 

A  Remarkable  Deal  in  Rice 
So  great  had  been  the  rise  in  rice,  two  or 
three  months  before  America  entered  the 
war,  as  to  more  than  double  the  price. 
Profits  taken  in  the  island  aggregated  over 
$500,000  above  the  regular  profits  of  the 
trade.  The  Commission  aimed  to  prevent  > 
further  rise  by  purchasing  a  supply  to  serve 
in  an  emergenq,.  and  then  by  careful  man- 
ipulation reducing  the  prevailing  price.  A 
reser»-e  of  50.000  pockets  was  purchased  in 
Texas,  retail  prices  having  been  fixed.  This 
brought  about  the  desired  reduction  in 
prices,  reflected  even  in  the  New  Orleans 
and  other  Southern  markets.     But,  altfaou^ 
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local  prices  had  bren  stabilized,  the  unset- 
tling of  the  market  in  the  States  made  buyers 
reluctant  and  the  needed  supplies  were  not 
assured. 

Out  of  this  came  a  unique  transaction, 
unparalleled  in  the  story  of  food  control. 
Acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Governor  General  of  the 
Philippines,  a  former  German  steamer  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Food  Commis- 
sion, The  purchase  of  7000  tons  of  Saigon 
rice  was  arranged  for.  The  plan  was-  to  ship 
from  Saigon  by  way  of  Panama,  reaching 
Porto  Rico  in  time  to  replenish  the  local 
supply  early  in  August.  It  was  estimated 
that  it  would  be  landed  at  a  cost  less  than 
half  the  prevailing  price  of  American  rice, 
while  yielding  to  the  Porto  Rico  government 
customs  duties  amounting  to  $140,000 — 
Porto  Rico  having  the  special  privilege  of 
receiving  for  its  own  benefit  all  the  customs 
duties  paid  at  its  ports  of  entry. 

Circumstances,  however,  necessitated  a 
change  in  routing  and  the  steamer  was  sent 
by  way  of  Suez.  This  meant  a  delay  of  a 
month,  beside  the  risks  of  passing  the  sub- 
marine zone,  and  of  injury  to  the  cargo.  So, 
touching  at  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  cargo  was  sold  to  the  Italian  government 
at  a  net  profit  of  over  half  a  million  dollars! 
The  Commission  credits  Major-Gen.  Mc- 
lnt>re,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  the  success  of  this  phenomenal 
transaction. 

Common-Sense  Financing 
In  its  first  year  the  Commission's  mer- 
chandizing of  food  included  16,908,196 
pounds  of  rice,  3,657,700  pounds  of  wheat 
flour,  55,468  pounds  of  corn  meal,  and  8,653 
cans  of  charcoal — the  latter  in  relief  of  a 
charcoal  famine.  The  Saigon  rice  transac- 
tion is  not  included  here.  The  commission 
sold  impartially  to  all  alike,  wholesale  and 
retail,  at  fair  rates  that  assured  the  stated 
returns  designed  to  meet  overhead  charges 
and  yield  low  profits  for  the  continuation  of 
transactions  within  its  own  resources. 

By  arrangement  with  the  insular  auditor 
the  accounting  of  the  Commission  was  con- 
ducted more  in  line  with  the  practice  of 
large  corporations  than  was  permitted  by  the 
customary  official  methods.  The  way  in 
which  the  extensive  business  of  the  commis- 
sion was  financed  is  instructive.  At  the  out- 
set it  was  decided  that  the  authorized  million- 
dollar  bond  issue  was,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  unnecessary.     Nor  was  it  necessary  at 
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ail.  By  arrangement  with  the  local  banks 
all  funds  were  provided  on  notes  signed  by 
the  Governor  with  interest  at  4  per  cent. 
annually,  payable  monthly — the  principal 
payable  on  any  interest-due  date.  All  the 
money  needed  was  thus  made  available  on 
extremely  favorable  terms  at  a  rate  un- 
equaled  for  any  other  institution.  In  the 
first  year  the  loaas  aggregated  $1,185,000. 
With  the  funds  reinforced  by  the  huge  profit 
on  the  Saigon  rice-transaction  the  daily  bal- 
ances were  so  large  that  the  money  drawing 
interest  greatly  reduced  the  interest  charges 
for  the  second  year  while  the  facilities  of  the 
Commission  were  trebled.  Arrangements 
made  with  banks  in'  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  were  of  the  usual  commercial- 
credit  sort.  Other  banking  facilities  that 
grew  out  of  the  relations  established  by  the 
Commission  aided  greatly  in  securing  low 
prices  and  the  most  favorable  terms  in  all 
commercial  transactions. 

Profit  to  the  Govfrnment.  With  Large  ■ 
Savings  to  Consumers 

The  Commission's  expenses  were  more 
than  covered  by  its  commercial  activities. 
For  the  first  vear  the  actual  financial  results 
were  $608,539.35  gross.  But.  the  Commis- 
sion having  insisted  that  all  rice-shipments  to 
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the  island  be  in  bond,  $34,850.36  in  cus- 
toms-duties %verc  collected.  Hence  the  ac- 
tual gross  cash  received  by  the  island  was 
$643,389.71.  The  Commission's  expenses, 
duties  and  ope  rati  ng<osts  having  amounted 
to  $115,555.68,  the  net  cash  results  for  the 
Goveromcnt  were  $527,834.03.  Moreover, 
there  were  indirect  results  difficult  to 
me.isure  financially.  An  indication  of  how 
enormous  these  indirect  benefits  must  have 
been  is  furnished  by  the  single  item  of  rice. 
Prices  for  this  staple  in  the  island  were  main- 
t.iined  at  about  two  cents  a  pound  helow  the 
ret.iil  price  tn  Louisiana,  whence  came  nearly 
all  the  rice  brou(;ht  to  the  island.  Even  on 
the  basis  of  only  six  months'  reduction  in 
the  Porto  Rico  retail  price,  this  meant  the 
saving  of  $1,500,000  for  the  consumers. 

Agriculturid  Propaganda 
When  the  Commission  had  been  in  opera- 
tion a  few  months  it  made  a  careful  tabula- 
tion of  local  prices  for  many  food-staples  in 
comparison  with  prices  for  the  same  articles 
in  the  States.  The  loc.il  prices,  as  a  rule, 
were  finind  to  be  much  lower  than  those 
paid  by  ainsumers  on  the  Continent.  This 
was  even  the  case  with  various  foods  heside 
rice,  brouRht  from  the  States  under  the  high 
shipping  charges  for  ocean  freight  under 
war-time  conditions.  This  favorable  condi- 
tion was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  etjuit- 
ablc  (ixinE  of  retail  prices  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Hut  much  of  it  was  also  a  result  of 
the  Commission's  admirable  .  agricultural 
propaganda.  This  led  to  an  enormous  local 
production  of  important  staples. 

This  agricultural  propaganda  was  exten- 


sive and  thorough.  Its  effects  promise  to  be 
permanent  in  great  measure  in  assuring  sudl 
a  development  of  resources  as  to  make  Porto 
Rico  largely  self -sustaining  as  never  before. 
In  addition  to  the  propaganda  fund  of  $40,- 
000  contributed  by  the  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral appropriation  of  $10,000  for  its  agricul- 
tural extension-work  was  available  for  this 
purpose.  The  agricultural  teachen  of  the  in- 
sular Department  of  Education,  ten  in  num- 
ber, were  detailed  to  serve  with  twenty-five - 
other  agricultural  agents  in  maintaining  thit 
propaganda  all  over  the  island.  Seeds  to  the 
value  of  over  $14,000  were  distributed. 
throuffh  municipal  officers,  the  greater  part 
sold  to  planters.  In  addition,  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  purchased  about  forty-two 
tons  of  seeds  of  various  classes  for  $7,864.14. 
The  acreage  planted  in  consequence  the  first 
year  amounted  to  334,725  acres — an  increase 
of  300  per  cent,  of  the  acreage  devoted  to 
minor  crops  the  previous  year.  In  the  dties 
vacant  lots  and  home  gardens  were  generally 
planted  just  as  in  the  States.  There  were 
22,871  home  gardens  and  1410  school  gar- 
dens. Local  committees,  something  like  4000 
in  number,  were  organized  in  every  village 
and  enthusiastic  meetings  were  held.  Peas- 
ants living  high  on  the  mountains  would  put 
on  their  clean  M-hite  suits  in  the  evening  and 
come  down  with  their  women  to  attend  these 
meetings,  often  held  in  the  little  school- 
houses  that  dot  the  roadsides  all  over  the 
island. 

JIfiwy  Planting  of  Beans 
The  head  of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  in  the  island  had  recom- 
mended the  general  planting 
of  beans  between  the  rows  of 
sugar-cane  and  in  the  cocoa- 
nut  groves.  This  would  not 
only  produce  valuable  b>'- 
crops,  but  would  immensely 
add  to  fertility  with  the 
plowing  of  the  nitrogenous 
vines  into  the  ground.  The 
advice  was  now  widely  fol- 
lowed. The  first  year  there 
was  a  gain  in  bean-produc- 
tion amounting  to  3,212,664 
pounds.  This  represented  a 
saving  of  about  $793,850.  In 
corn  the  production  was  SO 
large  as  to  mean  a  saving  in 
the  importation  of  45,337 
barrels.  A  propaganda  for 
FARMING  IN  PORTO  RlCtt   BREAKING  GROUND  WITH  <nC  TCAM3  increasing     the     nuftlbcr     of 
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corn-mills  was  so  effective  as  to  cause  in  two 
months  the  installation  of  about  200  mills. 
Patriotic  motives  led  hundreds  of  tobacco- 
planters  to  dispense  with  their  second  crop 
and   plant  the  land  with   beans,   corn,   etc. 

Milk,  Bread,  and  Meat 
A  most  difficult  problem  was  that  of  milk. 
Under  the  maximum  prices  fixed  a  tendency 
to  turn  milk  into  cheese  was  not  sufficiently 
discouraged  even  when  a  reduction  of  almost 
80  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  the  latter  was 
made.  So  from  40  cents  a  pound  the  price  of 
cheese  was  further  reduced  to  25  cents.  This 
gave  a  sufficient  profit  to  induce  the  conver- 
sion of  surplus  or  soured  milk  and  make  it 
more  profitable  to  market  the  fresh  milk. 
Then  the  situation  was  much  relieved  by 
prohibiting  the  sale  or  use  of  frcSh  milk  in 
any  form  in  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs,  and 
other  public  places.  This  gave  immediate 
relief  to  a  serious  situation.  Later  the  policy 
of  grading  milk-prices  in  different  parts  of 
the  island  according  to  local  cost  of  produc- 
tion was  adopted.  These  prices  ranged  from 
6  cents  a  quart  in  the  island  of  Culebra  and 
8  cents  in  seven  towns  up  to  16  cents  in 
San  Juan,  the  capital.  Again  the  price  for 
San  Juan  was  regulated  according  to  the 
periods  of  high  or  low  production;  12  for 
maximum  production,  14  cents  for  medium, 
16  for  minimum.  The  Commission  felt  the 
need  of   foAtering  production   until   perma- 


nent relief  is  assured  by  a  constant  supply  in 
excess  of  demand. 

The  grade  of  milk-cows  in  Porto  Rico  is 
low,  the  average  being  from  three  to  four 
quarts  a  day.  So  it  was  decided  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  introduction  of  good  milk- 
cattle.  Hotels  and  restaurants  with  dairies 
for  their  own  supply  were  allowed  to  serve 
milk  without  restriction  on  condition  that 
their  cattle  be  of  improved  grades  especially 
introduced.  By  crossing  native  cattle  with 
Jerseys  a  fair  average  yield  of  10  quarts  is 
obtained.  The  milk  situation  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  conversion  of  pasture  lands 
to  sugar,  thus  diminishing  the  supply.  But 
by  increasing  the  yield  of  cows  through  im- 
proved breeding,  a  smaller  number  meets 
the  supply.  Hence  less  pasturage  is  required 
for  feeding. 

Again,  the  introduction  of  high-grade 
goats  for  crossing  with  the  native  stock  was 
encouraged.  There  is  a  certain  breed  of  goat 
that  yields  as  high  as  four  quarts.  This  re- 
lieves the  demand  for  cow's  milk. 

In  fixing  bread-prices  the  Commission  in- 
tentionally disregarded  the  interests  of  the 
small  bakeries.  These,  made  unprofitable  by 
the  prices  fixed,  had  to  close.  It  was  real- 
ized that  competition  by  small  bakeries  had 
resulted  in  high  prices,  for  costs  of  produc- 
tion on  a  small  scale  had  been  made  high 
by  the  overhead  charges  met  by  a  small  out- 
put.   Sooner  or  later  one  side  would  find  it 
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supply  ;ind  ilcmand  is  that  of  its  method  re- 
garding the  stock  of  salt  lish.  Imports  had 
txcfi'dtd  hy  a  million  pounds  in  a  certain 
month  the  normal  supply.  The  dealers  were 
therefore  experiencing  a,  serious  loss  in  the 
prices  obtained  and  were  also  threatened 
«ith  a  further  loss  by  the  spoiling  of  the  ex- 
cess stock  beliire  it  could  he  marketed.  They 
therefore  asked  permission  to  expurt  the  sur- 
plus. Tile  wholesaler  \v;ls  alhiMed  to  cximrt 
as  he  desired  on  condition  of  selling  the  bal- 
ance, together  with  four  car(;i)es  on  the  way, 
at  the  then  prevailing  price.  To  assure  the 
benelit  to  tlie  conMuiicr,  the  Commission  then 
fixed  the  ret:iil  prices  much  hmer  thnn  those 
privaihng  at  the  time.  Then  the  trade  was 
re-estalilisjicd  on  its  normal  basis  when  the 
special  conditions  had  ceased. 

When  the  steamship  Cfirolina,  from  Poi 
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better  to  pay  the  other  a  high  "rental"  fcjr 
its  bakery,  whereupon  prices  were  increased 
and  tlie  augmented  charges  saddled  upon  the 
public.  'I'he  (ixing  of  prices,  therefore,  kept 
out  of  business  the  bakeries  that  could  not 
prodoce  at  the  corres}>onding  costs. 

The  rueat  pmhleni  was  in  large  measure 
simihir  lo  the  milk  (]iiestIon.  in  that  it  was  a 
matter  of   cattle.      P.irto   Kico   had   been   a 

for  other  i-lan,ls'o'f  the  West  Indies,  in- 
cluding Cuba.  Hut  now  the  pasturage  is  so 
shrunken  that  no  cattle  are  raised  primarily 
for  beel-pLirpo-.es.  lieef  is  now  chieliy  im- 
IMirted,  hut  prices  have  long  been  so  high  that 
conM.mption  has  decre;Lsed  enormou.lv.  'I'he 
city  of  Ponce,   for  instance,  has  doubled   its 

suming  lev-  meat  than  liefore  the  .American 
ociiipatiiin.  a  more  than  .""0  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion. Thi-  circum-itame  lev^ened  the  acute- 
ne^-i  of  the  pnihiem,  which  was  met  by  price- 
(i\in^  and  the  encouragement  of  importation. 
A  novel  experiment  was  that  of  loans  to 
three  municipalities  for  pmviding  the  towns 
with  needed  meat.  In  one  instance  the  regu- 
lar dealer  made  a  considerable  reduction  in 
price  rather  than  have  the  experiment  tried. 
.A  n<.tahl,-  example  ..f  the  Commission's 
succe--  in  maintaining  a  liue  equilibrium  of 


1  New  ^'cjrk,  was  sunk  hy  a  submarine 
I ''18.  tliere  was  much  uneasiness 
jKirtation  of  supplies  for  the  island 

iouslv    interfered    with.       Immediate 

lions' were  taken  by  the  Commission. 

ews  was  kept  secret  for  three  hiiur>. 

aph  lines  were  kept  busy.  In  each 
town  the  mayor  was  apixiinted  agent  for  the 
Coniniission,  and  the  sale  of  f<K>dstuffs  in 
([uantities  exceeding  a  normal  day's  supply 
was   forbidden. 

Within  the  three  hours  from  tlic  receipt 
of  the  news  the  entire  stock  of  foodstuffs  on 
the  island  was  under  the  absolute  contnil  <if 
the  Ciimmission,  vales  were  regulated,  profi- 
teering and  hoarding  were  a\oided.  In  the 
first  week  over  4().fl(HI  permits  for  the  sale 
of  foodstuffs  were  issued. 

Nowhere  in  the  Slates  was  tlierc  a  heartier 
public  coilperatirm  in  promoting  economy  and 
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conservation  of  food  than  in  this  island  popu- 
lation that  had  been  admitted  to  American 
citizenship  only  thirteen  months  before  wc 
entered  the  war.  In  the  pledge-card  cam- 
paign, for  instance,  over  19,000  persons  were 
engaged  in  the  propaganda  and  over  137,000 
families  were  pledged. 

Making  the  Population  Self-Sutlaining 
The  work  of  the  Commission  has  not  only 
served  its  immediate  purpose,  but  will  have  a 
permanent  effect  in  various  ways,  as  in  the 
promotion  of  tendencies  that  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  self-sustaining  capacity  of  the 
population.  The  increase  in  the  local  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs,  besides  saving  tonnage, 
has  encouraged  economic  independence  and 
increased  local  'wealth.  In  the  first  year  the 
saving  in  wheat  flour  was  represented  by 
1,000,000  pounds  of  bread  and  about  50,000 
barrels  of  flour.  It  is  computed  that  the 
regulation  of  prices  amounted  in  the  same 
time  to  a  saving  of  over  two  million  dollars 
for  consumers.  Various  food-staples,  brought 
from  the  States  under  heavy  tonnage  charges 
were  sold  to  consumers  at  prices  much  less 
than  those  prevailing  in  the  ver^-  localities 
where  they  were  produced  I  Consumers  were 
free  to  buy  directly  from  the  Commission, 
if  they  desired,  paying  the  fixed  retail  price. 
The  business  of  the  Commission  has  been 
conducted  on  a  4  per  cent,  basis,  whereas 
the  Federal  Government  was  charged  7  per 
cent,  by  its  own  Bureau  of  Supplies.  Among 
its  gains  for  the  insular  government  out  of  its 
payments  for  running  expenses  and  equip- 
ment is  the  permanent  acquisition  of  a  fine 
office- building.  Finding  itself  cramped  for 
room  in  the  conduct  of   its  great  business. 


the  Commission  purchased  the  Masonic 
Temple  for  headquarters  at  a  cost  of  $30,- 
000.  When  the  Commission  is  through  with 
its  work  this  building  becomes  a  valuable  as- 
set of  the  Insular  Government — possibly  a 
court-house ;  a  monument  to  the  unique 
emergency  organization  that,  while  serving 
the  public,  paid  its  own  way  and  without  any 
original  investment  earned  a  direct  profit  that 
would  have  represented  a  10  per  cent,  divi- 
dend on  a  capital  of  five  million  dollars,  be- 
side the  enormous  savings  in  food  costs 
effected  for  the  consumers  of  the  island  and 
in  economies  f(tr  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
nation  and  its  allies. 

The  emergency  that  called  it  into  being  is 
over,  and  the  Commission  is  winding  up  its 
business.  The  men  of  high  business  ability 
who  compose  it  neglected  their  own  private 
affairs  for  the  sake  of  the  patriotic  services 
that  they  were  glad  to  render  with  a  devo- 
tion that  could  not  have  been  given  with 
greater  competence  to  their  personal  affairs. 

But  does  not  the  record  of  this  service  sug- 
gest that  if  the  public  can  be  served  through 
the  great  emergency  of  war  with  an  effi- 
ciency that  no  private  business  can  surpass 
might  it  not  be  possible  to  serve  it  with  like 
competence  and  like  profit  under  the  normal 
conditions  of  peace?  If  the  art  of  govern- 
ment were  only  recognized  as  what  it  prop- 
erly is — the  conduct  of  the  supreme  business 
of  a  people,  the  business  that  dominates  and 
comprehends  all  other  business — then  we 
should  see  all  its  functions  administered  with 
profitable  efficiency  by  men  of  the  highest 
competence  and  in  all  things  the  public 
would  benefit  accordingly — ;is  in  the  unique 
here  cited  it  has  pru/itcd. 


A  UNIVERSITY'S  RECOGNITION 
OF  LEADERSHIP 


THV.    pcriotl    of    university    nml    college 
ajmmiTiccments    has   this   year   been   of 
e\ci-pti'jn:il  note  and  interest.     The  nistiim 
of  endinj;  the  ncademic  \e:ir  in  the  month  of 
Jvme.    while   not  universal,    lias   become   the 
general  rule  with  our  American  institutions. 
Fin    two    vcari   collepe    activities    h:id    been 
overwhehiiinKly      military       in 
their    char;icter.      Students    by 
the    scores    ot     thousanils    had 
cone   into   the  army  and    navy, 
and    every    college    was    repre- 
sented    by     faculty,     [jraduatcs 
and     undergraduates,     in    brji;e 
numbers  on  the  fieltJs  of  Krance 
and    in    various    forms   of   war 
efifort. 

So  rapid  was  the  pr<ice,«  of 
demobilization  after  the  Armis- 
tice of  November,  that  students 
began  to  flow  back  to  their  col- 
leges in  a  steadilv  swelling 
stream,  AVith  the  cessation  ol 
the  R,  (X  T.  C,  work,  the  col- 
leges ceased  to  be  military 
academies  and  returned  to  the 
civilian  status.  Especial  efforts 
were  made  to  enable  returning 
stiuients  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  and  credits  were  given  for 
war  service,  .so  that  many  were 
permitted  to  graduate  in  June 
who  bad  been  absent  from  col- 
lege for  a  year  or  more.     Com-  

mencement    week    for    each    in-         i.utMMKVT 
stitution  has  been  this  year  a  re-  "    ^.^^ 

union   time,    with  exceptionally 
large  numbers  of  alumni  and  friends  attend- 
ing the  vanVius  campus  proceeding.s. 

Besides  the  conferring  of  degrees  upon 
students  completing  their  courses,  it  has  be- 
come cust()mary  on  Commencement  day  to 
grant  honorary  degrees  to  a  few  men  whom 
the  authorities  of  the  particular  college  feel 
it  suitable  that  they  should  recogni/e,  in  this 
way,  for  services  to  the  community  that  are 
associated  with  the  pursuit  of  learning  and 
with  the  fulfilment  of  the  best  academic 
ideals. 


There  was  a  time  when  in  this  country 
the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees  was  not 
altogether  discriminating.     Even  yet  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  institutions  in  the 
care  they  show   to  exercise  good   taste  and 
sound  judgment  in  granting  honors.     There 
has  been  so  much  improvement,  however,  in 
the    standards    of    those    who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  con- 
fer  degrees  that    the  selections 
'    have  real  meaning,  and  the  re- 
cipients are  to  be  considered  as 
having  won  what  are  desirable 
marks  of  distinction.     This,  of 
course,  is  especially  true  of  the 
greataCniversities.  and  of  those 
colleges  that  have  been  habitu- 
ally conscientious  in  bestowing 
titles    that    imply    intellectual 
achievement. 

In  the  conferring  of  degrees 
this  year,  all  the  way  from 
Harvard  and  the  New  England 
institutions  across  the  country  to 
California,  there  has  been  a 
marked  tendency  to  select  men 
who  have  rendered  public  ser- 
vice of  a  notable  kind  during  the 
war  period.  In  .some  instance* 
there  may  have  seemed  to  be  a 
slight  incongruity;  for  the  man 
may  have  been  brave,  {latriotk 
ami  worthy  of  admiration  with- 
Hi  iitk  TuiEir  ""'    having   specifically   earned 

iiiiiBKN  OF  ''"^   honor  that  is  expressed  in 

CF.TUN  '''*■  granting  of  such  a  title  as 

that  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Gen- 
erally, however,  the  recipients  of  these  honors 
have  been  fairly  entitled  from  the  academic 
standpoint  to  the  particular  degree  conferred 
upon  them ;  and  this  is  demonstrably  true  as 
respects  the  list  of  honors  announced  from 
the  platforms  of  our  leading  universities. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers who  do  not  usually  follow  the  academic 
news  of  Commencement  week,  to  examine 
the  li.<t  of  honors  conterreil  by  a  typical  in- 
stitution on  graduation  day  several  weeks 
ago.    One  might  select  the  Harvard  list,  or 
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that  of  Yale,  or  Columbia's,  or  that  of  one 
of  the  great  institutions  further  West.  But 
it  so  happens  that  we  have  at  hand  the 
Princeton  list,  and  are  printing  it  here  as 
typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  leaijing  colleges 
nowadays  toward  intelligent  work  for  the 
general  welfare  on  the  part  of 
men  who  apply  trained  minds 
to  the  well-being  of  society. 

After  the  conferring  of 
diplomas  upon  graduating  stu- 
dents by  President  Hibben 
(including  a  group  of  post- 
graduate students  who  had 
earned  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy),  the  men  who  had 
been  invited  to  receive  honor- 
ary degrees  were  presented, 
one  by  one.  In  each  case  the 
presentation  was  made  by 
Dean  Andrew  West,  head  of 
the  Graduate  College,  the  de- 
gree then  being  conferred  by 
President  Hibben.  Dean 
West's  remarks  characterized 
the  recipient  of  each  degree,  in  oi 


a  few  sentences  carefully  phrased  by  him  and 
remarkably  felicitous.  The  list,  as  it  fol- 
lov\s,  is  in  the  order  of  Dean  West's  pre- 
sentation ;  and  we  reproduce  his  bits  of 
character-sketching  exactly  as  he  spoke  in 
presenting  each  candidate. 

In  the  list  of  names  that 
appeared  on  the  programs  dis- 
tributed to  the  Commence- 
ment audience  on  June  16  was 
that  of  Mr.  Albert  W.  At- 
wood,  who  was  to  have  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  but  who  was  absent  on 
account  of  temporary  illness.  . 
We  make  this  allusion  to  Mr. 
Atwood,  because,  as  it  hap- 
pens, he  is  the  competent  eco- 
nomic writer  and  student  who 
contributes  to  this  number  of 
the  Review  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle on  the  current  "boom"  in 
the  new  oil  fields  of  the  South- 
west and  the  corresponding 
speculation  in  the  shares  of 
WEST  oil  companies.  A.  S. 


DEAN   WEST'S   REMARKS   IN   PRESENTING 
RECIPIENTS  OF  HONORARY  DEGREES 


EDWARD  AUGUSTUS 
WOODS. 
MASTER  OF  ARTS 
Edward       Augustus 
Woods,     authority    on 
life    underwriting,   or- 
ganizer   and    applier 

practical  scientific  tests 
of  mental  aptitudes  in 
the  sorting,  placing  and 
training  applicants  for 
business  positions, 
thereby  laying  ( h  e 
broad  foundation  for 
the  rating  system  of 
officers  adopted  during 
the  war  for  the  United 
Slates  Army;  a  de- 
voted sludenl  of  the 
MS.  WOODS  human    values    which 

underlie  our  induslnal 
and  social  welfare. 

ERNEST  LESTER  JONES.  MASTER  OF  ARTS 
Ernest  Lester  Jones,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  oldest 
scientific  igeocy  of  our  Government ;  writer 
oa  our  coastal  waterways  bordering  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  a  resourceful  administrator,  increasing 
largely  our  supply  of  reliable  maps  and  super- 
lisias  the  use  of  new  devices  for  making  our 
waters  safer,  notably  by  detecting  the   perilous 


submerged  pinnacle 
rocks ;  a  Colonel  in  the 
Army  during  the  war, 

France  and  Italy, 
decorated  by  the  King 
of  Italy,  awarded  the 
Diploma  of  Merit  by 
the  Aerial  League  of 
America,  recommended 
for   the    French    Croix 


helping  to  form  the 
American  Legion  to 
perpetuate      American 

JESSE  LYNCH 

WILLIAMS, 

DOCTOR  OF  LETTERS 

Jesse   Lynch    Wil- 
liams,  a   graduate   of  Princeton   in   th. 


Class   of 


his  rising  career  in  letters  is  a  profiress  in  human 
portraiture,  closely  studious  in  every  touch,  yet 
leaving  the  effect  of  unstudied  ease.  Here  is  an 
art  which  avoids  artitiGe,  keen  social  observation 
without  dissection,  frankness  without  bitterness, 
fleeting  changes  of  surprise,  the  unexpected  ever 
happening  and  without  seeming  contrivance;  a 
swift  play  and  counirrplay  in  dialogue,  bright  as 
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JOHX  DOCGLAS  ADAH.  DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY 
Jiihn  Douglas  A.lam,  Professor  in  Ilarlford 
Theological  S«niiury,  a  Christian  thinkrr  •.( 
philosophic  leinprr,  a  nriier  of  valuable  boobl 
on  practical  rrligioii  holding  in  view  [he  difficul- 
ties of  acaiirinic  siii<lriit>,  a  speaker  of  wide  re- 
pute, skilled  in  preseniinK  his  (heme,  nhether  to 
Miidrnls  at  home  or  to  soldiers  abroad,  with  in- 
cisive clearness  and  ne  1 1 -tempered  moderation, 
winning  thousands  to  believe  that  faith  U  tome- 
thing  reasonable. 


lomas  Manninf!,  Rector  of  Trinity 
York,  abundant  in  labora  for  the 
cii-iy,  trustee  of  leading  institution! 
r  charity,   a   preacher  of  searching 
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mid  for  the  liner  standards 
shaken  by  passing  whims  a 
iiubled  all  his  work. 


MORE,  DOCTOR  OF  I.ETTF.RS 


Paul     F.lmrr     Moore,     ar 
of   the   old   masters  of   Cir. 
Plato:    a    writer    of    fi>rce 
of  vast  readini;  in  lionks  a 

1    independent    disciple 
ek  thought,   notablv  of 
and    grace,    a    scholar 
incieni  and  modern,  an 

intent        student        of 
the    intellectual     and 
moral  realities  which 

imderlie        human 
life,      a       profound 

ent    development     in 
philosophy,      science, 
poliiies     and     educa- 
tion   in    the    light    of 
standards       which 

have    -l.H.d    the    test 

of   time,   (lifted   with 

what  Ed.nuiul  llurke 

called       "the       moral 

imaKinatioo,"        h  is 
fiudirs      place      in 

,  influe 


Chi 


illy  advocating  the  cause  of  Chris- 

iona'l  Ntemorial  anil 
y  of  Louvain.  Chev- 


miltees  for   the  Roosevelt   \ai 
for  the  restorioK  the  I'liiversil 

alier  of  ihe   Legion  of   )I r;   a  true  lotdiei 

the  Cross,  he  is  tik;hling  a  good  Kght  for  religion, 
education,  patriotism  and  civic  decency;  he  hat 
kept  the  faiih.  and  not  vet,  we  trust,  has  he  fin- 
ished his  course. 


,  l-aCTOR  OF  SCIF.XCE 

[ale  (reologist  and  Palac- 
>e  Siaie  Museum  of  New 
geiiliiglcal    record    of   die 


has  brought  the  New  York 
1  ihr  front  rank  of  the  tdcn- 
Ueciions  of  the  world. 
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FRASK  ARTHUR  VANDERUP,  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 
Frank  Arthur  Vanderlip,  for  a  decade  Preii- 
AtM  of  lh«  Nalional  City  Bank  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  many  p[ac»  where  his  living  energy  has 
permeated  our  wnrJd  of  business  and  of  edu- 
cation. From  the  start  his  success  has  rested  on 
his      own      unaided 


DR.   CLARKE  UR.   JOHNSON 

WILLIAM  MI.VDRED  JOHSSO.V.  DOCTOR  OF 
LA  II'S 

William  Mindred  Johnson,  as  State  Senator 
and  Presideot  of  the  New  Jersey  Senate  advocat- 
ing the  reforni  of  our  Judiciary,  as  First  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  of  tlie  United  States  strongly 
developing  the  Rural  Free  Delivery,  a  wise  ad- 
viser in  business  and  benevolent  corporations, 
faithful  ia  religious,  educational  and  civic  duties. 
c^crlr  (Ought  for  in  local,  state  and  national 
aSain  ind  declining  more  political  offices  than 
probably  any  odiei  man  in  this  State,  descendant 
of  ■  tnck  which  has  served  his  country  well  from 
the  daya  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  his  long  »ad 
haooiable  career  baa  kept  faith  with  his  past  and 
heipa'our  faith  in  the  future  of  the  better  tradi- 
ti«iM  of  American   life. 


CHARLES  H'OLCOTT  PARKF.R,  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 
Charles  Wolcott  Parker,  a  giaduitt  of  Prince- 
ton in  the  Clasi  of  1882.     Enlerinf;  on  legal  prac- 
tice  be  soon   turned   to   a   judicial  career,   begin- 
ning   in    a    District    Court,    then    serving    in    the 
Circuit    Court    and    winning    such   high    respect 
that     he    was    appointed    Associate     Justice     of 
the    Supreme   Court 
of    New    Jersey.     Like 
his   eminent   father,   a 
born  jurist,  he  is  dis- 
tinguished for  skill   in 
analyzing    complcn 
cases  and  in  marshall- 
ing the  evidence  with- 


tion,  quick  insight  in- 
to the  heart  of  ques- 
tions, genius  for  or- 
ganization, fixed  be- 
lief that  all  work 
should  be  done  a 
little  better  than  ex- 
pected, and  loyaltv 
to  all  who  served 
him  and  to  all  he 
served.  To  recount 
his  life  is  to  tell  the 
tale  of  an  American 
boy  depending  on 
himself,  of  one  whose 


thing  left  to  do,  of 
the  elevation  of 
banking     into      a 


Ian  I 


I   the  ( 


His 


t  of 


and  comprehensive 
memory  has  made  him 
the  trusted  guardian 
of  the  mass  of  prece- 
dents who  holds  to- 
gether in  one  view 
both  the  detailed  ar- 
ray of  legal  decisions 
and  the  historic  prog- 
JUSTICE  PAKKU  resB  of  the   law. 


MR.   VANDCRLIP 


a  patriotism  overleaping  national  hori- 
n  ardent  desire  which  would  transform 
e  of  human   life  by  something  like  the 


Caspar    Frederick    Goodrich,    continuously    on 
active   naval   duty   for    fifty-seven    years,    rising 
through  various  grades  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral,  serving  first  in   our   Civil   War,   later   In- 
spector  of   Ordnance   in   charge   of   building   the 
Navys    first   modern    guns,    commander     of     the 
marmes    landed    on    the   bombardment  of   Alex- 
andria,   attached   to   the     staff    of     General     Sir 
Garnet     Wolaeiey     in 
h  is      Egyptian     cam- 
paign,  a   founder   and 
then   President   of   the 
Naval     War    College, 
later     Commander     of 
the    Pacific    Squadron, 
directing   i 


'ief 


the 


San 


Francisco  earthquake 
and  fire.  Commandant 
of  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard,  a  founder  of  the 
Naval  History  Society, 
writer  on  naval  science 
and  history,  and  lat- 
terly in  charge  of  the 
Naval  Unit  and  Of- 
ficer Material  School 
in  this  university.  We 
salute  him  with  full 
honors  as  he  comes  to 
anchor  in  our  baven. 
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ENOCH  HERBERT  CROH'DER,  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 
Enoch  Herbert  Cronder,  Judge  Advocate  GeD- 
eral  and  ihcn  Provost  Marshal  General,  Major 
General  in  ihc  United  Stales  Army,  on  dUtio- 
guiihed  service  a(  home  and  in  the  Philippines, 
Manchuria,  Cuba,  Argentina,  and  Chili. 

From  [he  little  home  in  Missouri  he  passed  to 
his  earlier  career  as  cavalry  lieutenant,  engag- 
ing; in  Indian  fighting  nilh  the  Apaches  and 
Sioux,  lieivveen  limes  studying  or  leaching  law. 
Later  in  the  military  government  of  the  Philip- 
pines  he  shaped  a  body  of  laws  for  those  islands. 
Acting  as  senior  military  observer  in  Manchuria 
he  was  specially  honored  by  the  Emperor  of 
Japan.  Durint:  our  second  intervention  in  Cuba 
he  was  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  fram- 
infc  ihe  political  code  and  supervising  the 
eleciionH.         In     1916     he     effected     a     complete 


GENERAL  CROW  PES 


revtaioD  of  the  mili- 
tary code  governing 
I  h  e  United  Sutca 
Army,    which     after 

adopted  in  March, 
1917.  He  carried  into 
effect  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  enroll- 
ing mil  lions  of  man 
for  the  war  with  a 
aw  if  I  success  which 
astonished  the  world. 
Hi*  deeds  apeak  for 
him  and  are  h- 
cceded  only  by  hia 
modest  rctkenc* 
about  them. 


WAR  SERVICE  OF  HISTORICAL 
SCHOLARS 

BY  JOSEPH  SCHAFER 

(Professor  of  History,  Oregon  University,  Vicc-Chairman  of  the  National  Board  for 
Historical  Service) 


THE  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
recently  aslcctl  me  to  employ  the  spec- 
tacles of  the  National  Board  for  Historical 
Service  in  obtaining  for  him  a  special  view 
of  national  problems  and  situations. 

An  appropriate  time  to  take  this  survey 
seemed  to  be  the  last  days  of  June,  when  the 
Board  was  closing  up  its  work,  coincidently 
with  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

The  Board  was  created  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  by  a  volunteer  grou^  of  historical 
scholars,  among  whom  Dr.  J,  Franklin 
Jameson,  Editor  of  the  •American  Historical 
Review,  Professor  Frederick  J,  Turner  of 
Harvard  and  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell 
.  of  Columbia  were  the  leading  spirits.  Its 
object  was  to  form  a  kind  of  clearing  house 
through  which  the  country's  resources  of  his- 
torical scholarship  could  be  more  readily 
brought  to  bear  on  problems  incident  to  the 
war. 

Whenever  a  piece  of  historical  writing, 
investigation  or  translating  was  called  for  by 
committees,  boards,  or  bureaus  concerned 
with  the  several  branches  of  the  war  service, 
this  Board  was  in  position  to  ass^  the  work 


and  get  it  done.  The  result  is  a  considerable 
library  of  books,  articles  and  brodiurea  at- 
testing the  activities  of  historians  in  the  war. 
The  Board  also  inaugurated  a  nation-wide 
movement  for  the  study  of  die  war  in 
schools,  organized  a  prize-essay  contest,  and 
stimulated  libraries  and  other  institutions!  to 
begin  collecting  war  materials. 

Aside  from  the  work  of  assembling  data 
and  the  work  of  propaganda,  the  Board  facil- 
itated the  creation  of  the  House  Inquiry — 
the  group  of  specialists  in  history,  get^ 
raphy,  geology,  economics,  international  law, 
finance,  etc.,  whose  services  have  proved  of 
such  vast  significance  during  the  peace  ncfo- 
tiations.  And  a  special  bureau  for  the  study 
of  the  German  and  Austrian  press,  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Victor  S.  Clark,  a  member  of 
the  Board,  has  supplied  to  government  d^ 
partments  thousands  of  clippings  illustratinc 
at  each  stage  of  the  war  and  during  the 
period  since  the  armistice  the  movement  of 
public  opinion  in  the  Central  Empires. 

Since  the  armistice  the  Board  has  inau- 
gurated a  movement  for  the  revision  of  tbe 
courses  in  history  in  all  schools  below  college 
grade,  in  order  that  they  may  be  tUe  to  neet 
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more  adequately  than  formerly  the  urgent 
need  for  enlightened  citizenship  in  these  dif- 
ficult times. 

Historians  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
believing  that  sound  instruction  in  history, 
and  the  other  social  sciences,  would  not  only 
save  the  country  from  the  danger  of  Bolshe- 
vism but  also  from  other  evils,  some  of  them 
more  insidious  than  the  Russian  malady 
against  which  the  whole  world  is  fore- 
warned. 

The  danger  from  Bolshevism  arises  from 
the  fact  that  men  are  ruled  by  passion  and 
prejudice  more  than  by  reason.  But  his- 
torical-mindedness  means  the  enthroning  of 
reason  and  the  repression  of  passion  and  prej- 
udice. Those  historians  who  are  endowed 
with  the  largest  measure  of  faith  in  the  edu- 
cational efficacy  of  history  look  forward  con- 
fidently to  a  future  in  which  those  citizens 
at  least  who  attain  to  high  stations  in  public 
life  shall  illustrate  the  virtues  of  historical- 
mindedness.  In  that  bright — though  pos- 
sibly far-away — era,  we  shall  not  expect  to 
see  history  prostituted  to  partisan  prejudice 
or  personal  rancor  as  it  has  been  during  the 
past  few  months  by  men  of  great  political 
influence.  When  a  responsible  statesman  can 
seriously  compare  Italy*s  relation  to  Fiume 
with  America's  historical  relation  to  the 
Mississippi;  when  another  public  man  finds 
in  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  a  danger 
of  domination  by  the  colored  races  of  man- 
kind; and  still  another  discovers  in  it  war- 
rant for  dreading  a  resurgence  of  the  secular 
power  of  the  pope,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  opti- 
mistic. Yet,  education  has  done  wonders  in 
the  past  and,  properly  directed,  will  do  great- 
er wonders  in  the  future. 

In  the  summer  of  1918,  the  Board  ar- 
ranged to  send  an  American  historian  of  note 
to  Great  Britain  in  order  to  explain  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  policies.  Professor  An- 
drew Cunningham  McLaughlin,  of  Chicago, 
was  selected  for  that  significant  service.  He 
lectured  before  audiences  at  about  twenty 
British  universities.  These  lectures  created 
great  interest,  and  did  much  to  help  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  understand  Ameri- 
ca's reasons  for  entering  into  the  war,   as 


well  as  to  clear  up  certain  misconceptions  in 
regard  to  American-British  relations  in  the 
past,  and  to  disseminate  reasonable  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  importance  of  the  McLaughlin  mis- 
sion was  recognized  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, Secretary  of  State  Balfour  presiding 
at  one  of  the  meetings.  And  British  his- 
torians hailed  it  as  an  event  likely  to  presage 
important  developments  in  international 
domity.  They  hoped  it  would  lead  to  a  reg- 
ular exchange  of  professors  between  the  two 
countries,  and  they  glimpsed  a  time  when 
"the  great  democracies  of  the  world  should 
maintain  in  one  another's  midst  not  merely 
representatives  of  their  foreign  offices  but  of 
their  universities." 

Incidentally,  some  of  the  English  histo- 
rians, impressed  with  the  value  of  organiza- 
tion as  illustrated  in  the  American  case,  com- 
plained that  in  Great  Britain  the  war  had 
generated  no  instrument  for  historical  as- 
sistance like  the  National  Board  for  Histor- 
ical Service. 
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of  the  South,  they  are  described  as  repeating 
merrily  an  American  song,  intoned  not  so 
long  ago  "with  grim  irony  in  the  hard  win- 
ter and  mud  of  la  Woeuvre."  It  is  of 
course  Paris  that  oflfers,  above  all,  practically 
limitless  resources  to  the  most  advanced  and 
competent  specialists. 

Naturally,  a  very  large  proportion  are 
more  mature  than  the  ordinary  under- 
graduate on  either  side  the  Atlantic.  Thus, 
among  a  hundred  students  enrolled  for  a 
recitation  course  on  "Fhe  History  of  Ideas" 
twenty-three  were  entered  as  **professors" 
(no  doubt,  largely  secondary  teachers), 
eighteen  lawyers,  ten  journalists,  rune  mer- 
chants, four  clergymen,  three  regular  army 
officers,  three  theatrical  men,  one  librarian, 
one  editor,  one  forester,  leaving  a  residuum 
of  but  twenty-seven  "mere"  students. 

A  notable  recent  French  book  by  M. 
T.ausan  is  entitled  "Three  Months*  Instruc- 
tion in  the  United  States."  It  is  still  too 
early  for  a  "Three  Months  of  Study  in 
France,"  or  for  any  tangible  test  of  results 
attained.  The  material  equipment  of  the 
French  institutions  will  not  excite  our  men's 
wonderment.  After  our  ample  "campi"  they 
will  doubtless  often  feel  crowded,  even 
stifled.  The  lack  of  liberal  athletic  fields 
was  remarked  long  ago  by  professional  visi- 
tors from  overseas.  The  dormitory  system, 
the  social  life  of  the  college  within  itself, 
seems  to  lag  confessedly  far  behind  our  own. 


But  it  is  hoped  that  the  French  devotion 
to  clear  thinking  and  definite  expression  of 
ideas,  their  courteous  encouragement  of  in- 
dividualism in  thought  and  action,  their 
eflForts  to  arouse  and  stimulate  rather  than 
to  mould  or  control,  the  students'  intellec- 
tual life,  will  be  generously  appreciated  by 
these  youthful  alien  guests.  They  may  note, 
also,  that  the  typical  French  professor  en- 
deavors always  to  make  of  his  hour-long 
lecture  a  finished  and  unified  study  with  a 
certain  completeness  of  form,  not  a  mere 
reading  from  notes,  broken  off  by  the  bell. 

The  French  universities  have  by  no  means 
regained  as  yet  their  full  numbers,  resources, 
and  vitality.  When  that  day  comes,  a  large 
and  ever-increasing  procession  of  transatlan- 
tic students  may  be  looked  for,  to  meet  on 
French  "campi,"  also,  young  Englishmen 
and  Italians,  Rumanians  and  Greeks.  So 
these  general  courses,  of  introduction  to 
what  is  most  unique  and  vita!  in  the  French 
people,  may  long  be  continued,  not  without 
profit  to  native  students  as  well.  Beyond 
lies  always  the  larger  attainment  of  the 
philosophic  spirit,  of  trained  capacity  to  dis- 
cover new  truth. 

It  is  notable,  perhaps,  that  this  fine  paper 
contains  no  hint  that  any  Frenchmen  young 
or  old  could  profitably  go  to  school  any- 
where else,  nor  even  that  the  universities  of 
other  races  could  enrich  French  scholarship 
and  life  in  any  way. 


A  BRITISH  OFFICER'S  THOUGHTS  ON 

THE  PRESS  CENSORSHIP 


IT  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that  we  should 
be  reminded  that  in  the  printed  criticisms 
of  the  censorship,  current  during  and  since 
the  war,  virtually  only  one  side  of  the  case 
has  been  presented.  Most  of  what  we  know 
about  the  workings  of  the  press  censorship 
has  been  derived  from  the  press  itself.  It 
would  be  strange  if  there  were  not  something 
to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  censors.  With  a 
view  to  acquainting  the  public  with  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  censor's  position  and 
setting  forth  some  of  the  reasons  why  a  rigid 
censorship  is  necessary^  in  war-time,  Major 
General  Sir  Charles  Callwell  contributes  to 
the  Xinetetnth  Century  (London)  an  ar- 
ticle based  on  his  own  exp)erience,  dating  back 
to  the  Boer  War,  and  general  information 


on  the  workings  of  the  British  censorship 
during  the  Crimean  and  other  wars,  not  to 
speak  of  the  more  recent  experiences,  begin- 
ning with  August,   1914. 

General  Callwell  is  far  from  maintaining 
that  the  censorship,  as  operated  by  the  Brit- 
ish army,  has  been  free  from  error.  He  is 
free  to  admit  that  from  time  to  time  even 
officers  of  long  experience  have  permitted  the 
publication  of  news  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  allowed  to  appear.  Whether  such  mis- 
takes were  due  to  oversight  or  to  actual 
errors  of  judgment,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
mistakes  were  made.  General  Callwell  re- 
fers to  an  item  appearing  in  the  newspapers 
of  September  9,  1914,  to  illustrate  his  point. 
This  was  a  Renter  dispatch  from  Ostend» 
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dated  September  6,  giving  an  account  of  the 
experiences  of  the  Fourth  Belgian  Division 
after  it  was  driven  out  of  Namur  by  the 
Germans.  This  dispatch  concluded  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Namur  garrison  and  the  troops  sent  to 
occupy  the  intervals  between  the  forts  numbered 
26,000.  Those  who  have  been  returned  to  Bel- 
gian soil  number  12,000,  so  that,  including  sick 
and  wounded  left  in  French  hospital,  the  Namur 
affair  has  cost  Belgium  14,000  men. 

Regarding  the  publication  of  these  state- 
ments, General  Callwell  makes  this  signifi- 
cant comment: 

Now,  the  most  unsophisticated  novice  in  a 
nunnery  would  surely  realize  that  it  was  highly 
improper  for  British  newspapers  to  inform  the 
Germans  that  a  force  of  12,000  Belgians  had  got 
back  to  their  own  country.  The  fact  was  not 
perhaps  so  very  important  in  itself,  but  the 
blunder  that  was  committed  in  some  quarter  is 
palpable.  The  message  was  published  in  The 
Times,  the  Morning  Post,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and 
the  Daily  Chronicle  (boiled  down  somewhat  in 
the  latter — but  the  12,000  was  there  all  right)  ; 
and  it  no  doubt  also  appeared  in  the  other  London 
papers  and  in  niany  provincial  journals.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that 
it  was  passed  by  the  Press  Bureau,  and  the  mis- 
take is  so  obvious  a  one  that  it  is  further  safe 
to  assume  that  it  was  a  slip— an  oversight.  The 
Fourth  Estate  is  quite  entitled  to  say  "There  you 
are!  You  institute  your  press  censorship,  you  set 
up  your  experienced  officers  as  jacks-in-office,  you 
delay  our  messages,  you  tie  a  millstone  round  our 
necks,  and  in  spite  of  all  this  an  article  is  sent 
along  to  us  approved  for  publication  which  con- 
tains what  obviously  ought  to  have  been  cut  out.*' 

As  to  the  censorship  as  a  whole,  apart  from 
that  phase  of  it  which  was  connected  with 
the  press,  General  Callwell  states  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  uniformity  as  between  different 
theaters  of  war  and  that  the  rules  were  at 


times    unnecessarily,    and    even    undesirably 
strict. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Mesopotamia  oper- 
ations, for  instance,  the  instructions  laid  down 
with  regard  to  local  censorship  and  as  to  what 
might,  and  what  might  not,  be  written  appear  to 
have  been  unwarrantably  rigorous.  No  reference 
to  past  operations  was  permitted  in  letters  sent 
home,  and  the  liberty  of  action  permitted  to  Mr. 
Candler,  the  official  "Eye  Witness,"  seems  to 
have  been  almost  absurdly  restricted.  Had  less 
uncompromising  regulations  been  in  force,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  lamentable  breakdown  of 
hospital  arrangements  on  the  Tigris  would  have 
become  known  in  this  country  some  months 
sooner  than  was  actually  the  case,  and  that  much 
suffering  and  some  loss  of  life  would  have  been 
saved  in  consequence.  A  manual  on  the  subject 
as  a  whole  seems  to  be  required,  and  it  ought 
to  be  drawn  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Imperial  Defense,  or  the  War  Cabinet, 
or  whatever  body  is  supposed  to  look  after  things 
of  the  sort  nowadays. 

It  may  surely  be  assumed  that  in  future  censors 
will  have  been  selected  in  advance  in  peace  time, 
will  have  been  told  of  it,  will  have  been  furnished 
with  rules  of  guidance,  and  will  have  been  in- 
vited to  study  these  rules  at  their  leisure  in  view 
of  the  possibility  of  their  being  called  upon  some 
day  to  take  up  the  appointment  in  a  time  of  na- 
tional emergency.  In  so  far  as  military  censor- 
ship in  connection  with  the  press  is  concerned 
retired  officers  who  have  had  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  intelligence  work  in  the  field  or  at 
headquarters  are  particularly  well  qualified  for 
the  task;  they  have  learned  by  experience  in  what 
form  military  information  is  usually  obtained  by 
an  Intelligence  Department,  and  they  will  there- 
fore know  almost  instinctively  what  the  enemy 
will  be  looking  out  for — and  how.  In  any  case  it 
is  essential  that  the  censorship  should  be  in  com- 
petent hands.-  They  used  to  say  in  South  Africa 
that  anybody  who  was  too  big  a  fool  to  be  en- 
trusted with  any  other  job  was  made  a  censor — 
which  of  course  was  a  gross  exaggeration;  but  the 
individuals  selected  to  carry  out  the  duty  were  not 
always  ideally  well  fitted  for  exercising  functions 

that  require  both  knowledge  and  judgment. 
f 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  ENGLAND'S  WAR 

CRIPPLES 


THE  employment  of  men  disabled  in  the 
war — a  sufficiently  grave  problem  in 
America — is  far  more  serious  in  Great 
Britain.  There,  as  here,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  find  work  for  all  men  of  this  class 
who  could  be  profitably  employed.  In  the 
Contemporary  Review  (London)  Mr.  H. 
Sidebotham  points  out  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  any  plan  for  the  general  em- 
ployment of  such  men,  and  explains  the  chief 
features  of  the  several  schemes   that  have 


thus  far  been  formulated  or  put  in  opera- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  his  article  he  re- 
lates an  actual  occurrence  that  very  well  il- 
lustrates the  problem  now  confronting  Brit- 
ish employers: 

Last  November  a  strike  of  somewhat  unusual 
character  broke  out  in  a  London  tobacco  ware- 
house. Two  disabled  soldiers  had  been  dis- 
charged and  their  fellow-workmen  struck  work 
to  secure  their  reinstatement.  The  employers 
argued  that  by  reason  of  their  wounds  the  soldiers 
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were  not  able  to  do  their  work  properly;  the 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  dis- 
ability had  been  incurred  not  in  a  private  but 
in  a  public  cause,  the  defense  of  which  had  bene- 
fited the  employers  as  well  as  others,  and  there- 
fore that  the  disability  should  not  fall  on  the 
men  alone,  but  should  be  shared  with  the  em- 
plovers.  The  strikers  won,  and  the  men  were  re- 
instated. Both  parties  to  the  dispute  were  right. 
The  employers  were  rij^ht  in  ur^inj;  that  it  was 
unfair  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  special 
handicap  in  competition  with  their  rivals  by  the 
employment  of  men  who  were  not  in  every  respect 
etticient.  The  men  were  right  in  maintaining  that 
the  burden  of  the  injury  done  in  public  service 
should  be  distributed.  From  the  arguments  used 
on  either  side  in  this  strike  we  may  deduce  two 
principles.  First,  that  employers  must  help  their 
men  to  carry  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  war; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  burdens  of  this  obligation 
should  be  evenly  distributed  not  onlv  between  em- 
ployers and  workpeople,  but  also  between  em- 
ployer and  employer.  That,  at  anv  rate,  should 
seem  to  be  the  only  basis  on  which  the  claims 
of  the  two  parties  to  the  strike  can  be  equitably 
reconciled. 

As  early  as  1^15  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
George  Murray  to  consider  and  report  "upon 
the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  providing  em- 
ployment for  soldiers  and  sailors  disabled 
during  the  war."  Of  the  various  schemes 
suggested  to  this  committee  with  a  view  to 
finding  employment  for  disabled  soldiers, 
that  of  Mr.  Rothband,  a  Manchester  manu- 
facturer, was  regarded  as  the  most  impor- 
tant. 

Stated  in  the  briefest  and  most  summary 
form,  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Rothband 
scheme  are  thus  outlined  by  Mr.  Sidebothjim: 

(1)  An  appeal  is  to  be  issued  by  the  highest 
national  authority,  inviting  all  employers  who  arc 
willing  to  employ  disabled  men  to  send  in  their 
names  to  be  registered.  (2)  These  names  arc  to 
be  inscribed  on  a  roll  of  honor.  (3)  They  arc 
to  be  printed  on  a  permanent  record,  Iccpt  up  to 
date  and  circulated  throughout  the  countr>',  espe- 
cially among  labor  exchanges  and  employment 
agencies,  and  issued  periodically,  much  like  a 
telephone  directory.  Into  the  administrative  de- 
tails of  the  scheme  it  is  not  necessary  to  tntcr. 
The  main  points  about  the  scheme  are  that  it  is 
national  and  universal,  that  it  creates  a  perma- 
nent obligation,  which  is  on  permanent  record, 
that  it  would  be  approximately  just  between  one 
employer  and  another,  and  that  it  makes  the  ob- 
ligation on  employers  to  render  this  state  service 
an   obligation  of  honor,  as  it  should  be. 

All  are  agreed  that  the  men  disabled  in 
the  war  have  a  right  to  employment  and  that 
many  of  them  will  not  get  this  employment 
if  they  are  left  to  hunt  for  it  themselves  in 
the  labor  market.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
government  must  take  some  action.  Mr. 
John  Galsworthy  has  pointed  out  that  there 


are  three  ways  in  which  this  employment 
can  be  found  for  disabled  men:  Either  the 
government  must  itself  be  the  employer  and 
establish  government  workshops  and  rural 
colonies,  or  it  must  compel  private  employers 
to  employ,  or,  lastly,  the  government  must 
make  it  an  obligation  of  honor  on  employers 
to  employ  disabled  men.  Neither  of  the 
first  two  schemes  have  been  worked  out.  1  he 
third,  the  Rothband  scheme,  has  been  care- 
fully studied  and  has  received  strong  sup- 
port from  manufacturers  and  business  men. 

While  the  Rothband  scheme  is  regarded  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  voluntar>'  principle, 
this  writer  points  out  that  it  would  really 
establish  moral  compulsion  instead  of  legal 
compulsion.  He  thinks  that  the  main  ques- 
tion is  which  of  these  two  forms  of  compul- 
sion is  best  adapted  to  secure  the  desired  ends 
with  a  minimum  equipment.  "After  all,  wc 
must  not  speak  of  employment  as  though  it 
were  a  mere  commodity.  It  is  a  mutual  re- 
lationship between  human  beings,  made  of 
the  stuflF  of  human  nature,  and  whatever 
scheme  is  adopted,  it  must  inevitably  fail  un- 
less it  satisfies  this  human  equation." 

Government  industries,  manned  exclusively 
by  the  disabled,  would  probably  be  run  at 
a  loss,  and  besides  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  housing  the  workmen  and  their 
families. 

This  writer  does  not  find  that  the  objec- 
tions raised  against  the  Rothband  scheme  are 
to  be  taken  very  seriously,  but  he  admits  that 
a  plan  involving  both  principles,  the  volrn- 
tar>'  and  the  compulsor>',  may  ultimately  be 
required.     He  says  in  conclusion: 

Mr.  Galsworthy  doubts  whether  any  plan  would 
cover  the  whole  ground  and  clear  the  country's 
conscience,  and  he  thinks  that  a  combination  of 
compulsion  with  the  Rothband  scheme,  and  with 
a  system  of  national  workshops  and  colonies,  may 
be  necessary.  Mr.  (jalsworthy  may  be  right.  It 
may  ultimately  be  found  impossible  to  preserve 
the  voluntary  principle  without  a  pro-rata  prin- 
ciple, and  some  system  under  which  employers 
who  evade  or  are  unable  to  discharge  their  moral 
obligation  are  subject  to  a  special  tax«  You  may 
call  that  disguised  compulsion  if  you  like.  But 
what  is  certain  is  that  no  system  of  compulsion 
pure  and  simple  will  work  at  all.  The  founda- 
tion of  your  scheme  must  be  voluntary  and  rest 
on  moral  obligation,  whatever  superstructure  you 
raise  upon  it,  and  it  is  this  binding  moral  obliga- 
tion that  it  has  from  the  first  been  the  object  of 
the  Rothband  scheme  to  create.  Had  the  scheme 
been  set  working  two  years  ago  the  moral  obliga- 
tion would  have  been  felt  more  strongly  than  now. 
But  even  now  the  Rothband  scheme  would  seem 
to  be  the  indispensable  beginning  of  any  attempt 
by  the  state  to  discharge  its  duty  to  disabled  men. 
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SINN  FEIN'S 


PROSPECTS: 
VIEW 


AN  INSIDE 


A  PARTIAL  revelation  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
movement  in  Ireland  is  given  in  the  Nine- 
teenlk  Century  (London)  by  Herbert 
Moore  Pim,  who  was  for  some  time  actively 
identified  with  the  movement,  but  is  now 
out  of  sympathy  with'  it, 

Mr,  Pirn's  account  of  the  rise  and  growth 
of  Sinn  Fein  contains  several  statements  of 
fact  which  are  likely  to  surprise  those  among 
our  readers  who  have  not  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  history  of  this  remarkable 
movement.     He  says: 

Seventeen  jreart  ago  a  clever  young  journalist 
named  Ardiur  GriSiili  began  to  edit  a  small 
weekly  paper  in  Dublin.  His  wriiinga  became 
popular  with  a  certain  section  of  the  people  as 
tkc  result  of  hi«  caustic  ttealmeni  of  economic 
prablems  in  Ireland;  but  he  developed  into  a  pet- 
to* of  local  importance  after  the  issue  of  his 
book  entitled  "The  Resurrection  of  Hungary." 
In  this  book  GriiBth  pointed  out  that  Hungary 
had  lifted  herself  out  of  poverty  into  wealth,  and 
had  aecured  virtual  independence  by  a  policy  of 
lelf 'reliance.  He  showed  that  by  withdrawing  her 
membert  from  (be  Parliament  at  Vienna,  boycot- 
ting AvMrian  goods,  fostering  Hungarian  indus- 
tries, anil  gciicr*Uy  acting  when  necessary  on  the 
principles  (if  p^itive  resistance,  Hungary  had, 
after  an  unsuccettful  republican  insurrection, 
freed  herself  from  Austrian  control.  Griffith  de- 
clared that  what  Hungary  had  done  Ireland  could 
do;  and  his  arguments  drew  to  him  a  great  many 
tfaoughtful,  and  quite  a  number  of  wealthy,  peo- 
ple. It  wai  eventually  decided  by  the  persona 
MMCiated  with  Arthur  Griffith  that  a  political 
-jm^  ihould  be  formed  to  carry  out  in  Ireland 
'^W  "Hungarian  Policy."  But  as  a  foreign  name 
wa*  ondesirable,  the  new  party  took  for  its  desig- 
patiea  die  words  Sinn  Fein,  which  are  pronounced 
Sbitt  Fane,   and   mean   "self-reliance." 


As  early  as  1905,  more  than  40,000  copies 
of  Griffith's  exposition  of  "The  Sinn  Fein 
Policy"  were  sold  or  distributed.  The  Red- 
mond party  at  once  attacked  Sinn  Fein  as  a 
desperate  and  bloodthirsty  organi/.ation,  but 
Mr.  Pim  declares  that  at  that  time  it  had 
no  attraction  for  extremists  and  really  based 
its  claim  on  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  "Renunciation 
Act"  whereby  England  had  declared  in  1782 
that  she  had  no  right  to  legislate  for  Ireland 
and  had  never  possessed  such  right.  A  by- 
election  was  fought  on  the  issue  and  the  Sinn 
Fein  candidates  defeated.  After  that  Sinn 
Fein  died  and  had  practically  been  extinct 
for  seven  years  before  its  revival  in  1916. 
The  name  Sinn  Fein  was  applied  to  the  Vol- 
Ani.— 7 


EAMON    DE   VALERA. 


unteers  who  led  the  Easter  Week  Rebellion 
of  that  year.  Air.  Redmond  called  the  Irish 
Volunteers  Sinn  Feiners  as  a  nickname,  and 
his  object  in  doing  this,  according  to  Mr. 
Pim,  was  to  associate  them  with  a  proverbial 
failure.  "To  call  a  man  before  October, 
1916,  a  Sinn  Feincr  was  to  call  him  a  fail- 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Pim,  who  had  him- 
self been  identilied  with  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment, and  w:is  interned  in  England  follow- 
ing the  Rebellion,  was  released  and  returned 
to  Ireland,  where  he  prepared  a  leaflet,  em- 
bodying the  principles  of  Sinn  Fein's  policy, 
under  the  title  of  "Sinn  Fein  in  Tabloid 
Form."  What  followed  Js  thus  related  bv 
Mr.  Pim: 


From   that  i 


[  the  history  of   the   rise   nf 
an  incredibly  quick  growth. 
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were  not  able  to  do  their  work  properly;  the 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  dis- 
ability had  been  incurred  not  in  a  private  but 
in  a  public  cause,  the  defense  of  which  had  bene- 
fited the  employers  as  well  as  others,  and  there- 
fore that  the  disability  should  not  fall  on  the 
men  alone,  but  should  be  shared  with  the  em- 
ployers. The  strikers  won,  and  the  men  were  re- 
instated. Both  parties  to  the  dispute  were  right. 
The  employers  were  rij^ht  in  urging  that  it  was 
unfair  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  special 
handicap  in  competition  with  their  rivals  by  the 
employment  of  men  who  were  not  in  every  respect 
efficient.  The  men  were  right  in  maintaining  that 
the  burden  of  the  injury  done  in  public  service 
should  be  distributed.  From  the  arguments  used 
on  either  side  in  this  strike  we  may  deduce  two 
principles.  First,  that  employers  must  help  their 
men  to  carry  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  war; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  burdens  of  this  obligation 
should  be  evenly  distributed  not  only  between  em- 
ployers and  workpeople,  but  also  between  em- 
ployer and  employer.  That,  at  any  rate,  should 
seem  to  be  the  only  basis  on  which  the  claims 
of  the  two  parties  to  the  strike  can  be  equitably 
reconciled. 

As  early  as  1915  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
George  Murray  to  consider  and  report  "upon 
the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  providing  em- 
ployment for  soldiers  and  sailors  disabled 
during  the  war."  Of  the  various  schemes 
suggested  to  this  committee  with  a  view  to 
finding  employment  for  disabled  soldiers, 
that  of  Mr.  Rothband,  a  Manchester  manu- 
facturer, was  regarded  as  the  most  impor- 
tant. 

Stated  in  the  briefest  and  most  summary 
form,  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Rothband 
scheme  are  thus  outlined  by  Mr.  Sidebotham: 

(1)  An  appeal  is  to  be  issued  by  the  highest 
national  authority,  inviting  all  employers  who  arc 
willing  to  employ  disabled  men  to  send  in  their 
names  to  be  registered.  (2)  These  names  are  to 
be  inscribed  on  a  roll  of  honor.  (3)  They  arc 
to  be  printed  on  a  permanent  record,  Icept  up  to 
date  and  circulated  throughout  the  country,  espe- 
cially among  labor  exchanges  and  employment 
agencies,  and  issued  periodically,  much  like  a 
telephone  directory.  Into  the  administrative  de- 
tails of  the  scheme  it  is  not  necessary  to  eiiter. 
The  main  points  about  the  scheme  are  that  it  is 
national  and  universal,  that  it  creates  a  perma- 
nent obligation,  which  is  on  permanent  record, 
that  it  would  be  approximately  just  between  one 
employer  and  another,  and  that  it  makes  the  ob- 
ligation on  employers  to  render  this  state  service 
an  obligation  of  honor,  as  it  should  be. 

All  arc  agreed  that  the  men  disabled  in 
the  war  have  a  right  to  employment  and  that 
many  of  them  will  not  get  this  employment 
if  they  arc  left  to  hunt  for  it  themselves  in 
the  labor  market.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
government  must  take  some  action.  Mr. 
John  Galsworthy  has  pointed  out  that  there 


are  three  ways  in  which  this  employment 
can  be  found  for  disabled  men:  Either  the 
government  must  itself  be  the  employer  and 
establish  government  workshops  and  rural 
colonies,  or  it  must  compel  private  employers 
to  employ,  or,  lastly,  the  government  must 
make  it  an  obligation  of  honor  on  employers 
to  employ  disabled  men.  Neither  of  the 
first  two  schemes  have  been  worked  out.  l^hc 
third,  the  Rothband  scheme,  has  been  care- 
fully studied  and  has  received  strong  sup- 
port from  manufacturers  and  business  men. 

While  the  Rothband  scheme  is  regarded  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
this  writer  points  out  that  it  would  really 
establish  moral  compulsion  instead  of  legal 
compulsion.  He  thinks  that  the  main  ques- 
tion is  which  of  these  two  forms  of  compul- 
sion is  best  adapted  to  secure  the  desired  ends 
with  a  minimum  equipment.  "After  all,  wc 
must  not  speak  of  employment  as  though  it 
were  a  mere  commodity.  It  is  a  mutual  re- 
lationship between  human  beings,  made  of 
the  stuff  of  human  nature,  and  whatever 
scheme  is  adopted,  it  must  inevitably  fail  un- 
less it  satisfies  this  human  equation." 

Government  industries,  manned  exclusively 
by  the  disabled,  would  probably  be  run  at 
a  loss,  and  besides  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  housing  the  workmen  and  their 
families. 

This  writer  does  not  find  that  the  objec- 
tions raised  against  the  Rothband  scheme  are 
to  be  taken  very  seriously,  but  he  admits  that 
a  plan  involving  both  principles,  the  volrn- 
tar>'  and  the  compulsor>',  may  ultimately  be 
required.     He  says  in  conclusion: 

Mr.  Galsworthy  doubts  whether  any  plan  would 
cover  the  whole  ground  and  clear  the  country's 
conscience,  and  he  thinks  that  a  combination  of 
compulsion  with  the  Rothband  scheme,  and  with 
a  system  of  national  workshops  and  colonies,  may 
be  necessary.  Mr.  Oalsworthy  may  be  right.  It 
may  ultimately  be  found  impossible  to  preserve 
the  voluntary  principle  without  a  pro-rata  prin- 
ciple, and  some  system  under  which  employers 
who  evade  or  are  unable  to  discharge  their  moral 
obligation  are  subject  to  a  special  tax.  You  may 
call  that  disguised  compulsion  if  you  like.  But 
what  is  certain  is  that  no  system  of  compulsion 
pure  and  simple  will  work  at  all.  The  founda- 
tion of  your  scheme  must  be  voluntary  and  rest 
on  moral  obligation,  whatever  superstructure  you 
raise  upon  it,  and  it  is  this  binding  moral  obliga- 
tion that  it  has  from  the  first  been  the  object  of 
the  Rothband  scheme  to  create.  Had  the  scheme 
been  set  working  two  years  ago  the  moral  obliga- 
tion would  have  been  felt  more  strongly  than  now. 
But  even  now  the  Rothband  scheme  would  seem 
to  be  the  indispensable  beginning  of  any  attempt 
by  the  state  to  discharge  its  duty  to  disabled  men. 
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SINN  FEIN'S  PROSPECTS:  AN  INSIDE 
VIEW 

A  PARTIAL  revelation  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
movement  in  Ireland  is  given  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  (London)  by  Herbert 
Moore  Pirn,  who  was  for  some  time  actively 
identified  with  the  movement,  but  is  now 
om  of  sympathy  with'  It. 

Mr,  Pirn's  account  of  the  rise  and  growth 
of  Sinn  Fein  contains  several  statements  of 
fact  which  are  likely  to  surprise  those  among 
our  readers  who  have  not  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  history  of  this  remarkable 
movement.     He  says: 

SeventMB  years  ago  a  clever  young  journalist 
named  Aithur  GrlBith  began  to  edit  a  smalt 
weekly  paper  in  Dublin.  His  writings  became 
popular  vith  a  certain  section  of  the  people  as 
tke  result  oi  hit  caustic  treatment  of  economic 
problems  in  Ireland;  but  he  developed  into  a  per- 
tM  of  local  importance  after  the  issue  of  his 
book  entitled  "The  Resurrection  of  Hungary." 
Id  tbii  book  Griffith  pointed  out  that  Hungary 
had  lifted  herself  out  of  poverty  into  wealth,  and 
had  secured  virtual  independence  by  a  policy  of 
self-reliance.  He  shovred  chat  by  withdrawing  her 
members  from  the  Parliament  at  Vienna,  boycot- 
ting Anitnan  goods,  fostering  Hungarian  indus- 
tries, aoi!  getteraUy  acting  when  necessary  on  the 
principles  of  pa'i^ve  resistance,  Hungary  had, 
after  an  unsucceisful  republican  insurrection, 
freed  herself  from  Austrian  control.  GriHith  de- 
clared that  what  Hungary  had  done  Ireland  could  ©  ^""  liluH'aiini  Ser.ke 
do;  and  his  arguments  drew  to  him  a  great  many 
thoughtful,  and  quite  a  number  of  wealthy,  peo- 
ple. It  was  eventually  decided  by  the  persons 
Plated  with  Arthur  Griffith  that  a  political 
should  be  formed  to  carry  out  in  Ireland 
Hungarian  Policy."  But  as  a  foreign  name 
wa*  ondesirable,  the  new  party  took  for  its  desig- 
OMia*  Ac  words  Sinn  Fein,  which  are  pronounced 
Shift  Fane,   and   mean   "self-reliance." 

As  early  as  1905,  more  than  40,000  copies 
of  Griffith's  exposition  of  "The  Sinn  Fein 
Policy"  were  sold  or  distributed.  The  Red- 
mond party  at  once  attacked  Sinn  Fein  as  a 
desperate  and  bloodthirsty  organization,  but 
Mr,  Pirn  declares  that  at  that  time  it  had 
no  attraction  for  extremists  and  really  based 
its  claim  on  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  "Renunciation 
Act"  whereby  England  had  declared  in  1782 
that  she  had  no  right  to  legislate  for  Ireland 
and  had  never  possessed  such  right,  A  by- 
election  was  fought  on  the  issue  and  the  Sinn 
Fein  candidates  defeated.  After  that  Sinn 
Fein  died  and  had  practically  been  extinct 
for  seven  years  before  its  revival  in  1916. 
The  name  Sinn  Fein  was  applied  to  the  Vol- 


N    DE   VAI.ERA,     "president  OF  THE  IRISll  HE- 

:"  (at  the  right),  with  justice  jokm  w. 


unteers  who  led  the  Easter  Week  Rebellion 
of  that  year.  Air.  Redmond  called  the  Irish 
Volunteers  Sinn  Feiners  as  a  nickname,  and 
his  object  in  doing  this,  according  to  Mr. 
Pirn,  was  to  associate  them  with  a  proverbial 
failure.  "To  call  a  man  before  October, 
1916,  a  Sinn  Feiner  was  to  call  him  a  fail- 

At  this  juncture,  XZr.  Pitn,  who  had  him- 
self been  Identified  with  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment, and  was  interned  In  England  follow- 
ing the  Rebellion,  was  released  and  returned 
to  Ireland,  where  he  prepared  a  leaflet,  em- 
bodying the  principles  of  Sinn  Fein's  policy, 
under  the  title  of  "Sinn  Fein  in  Tabloid 
Form."  What  followed  is  thus  related  bv 
Mr.  Pirn: 
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The    now-old    policy,   ofFered    always    in   *'tabloid 

form,"    oaptiircd  the  Nationalist  imagination.     An 

irninriisc*    :i mount  of  popular  sympathy  had  arisen 

for  thf    iiifM  slu»t  after  the  Rebellion,  and  as  these 

mm,    to     thf    tlu-n   hostile  Nationalists  of   Ireland, 

had   hi't'H    known  as  **Sinn  Feiners"    •' ihouch  they 

out'  aiul    all   t»bieoifd  to  the  nickname   ,  I  felt  sure 

that    it    >v»»iiM   he  a   >imp!e  matter  to  m.ike  use  of 

this   miNiliicclcd    s\mpathv  to   lead   the  pui^lic  un- 

« onscitiiisl V   into  adopting*  the  po'icy  for  which  the 

M;inu*      ^inll     1  cln     ic.illy    stood.       My    C\mi lecture 

iiinvnl     coiiici;    .iiul    in    this    piece    of    harmless 

"Mull"     1    w '»^   etJiiu'ly   Miccessiu!:    t.T    in    a   few 

wrcWs     tlu-     c«'MU>.ii.«tivelv    poweifii!    Irish    Natiof. 

l.c.i^Mu-  h  id  c"!'  «p>^^l,  .»'>d  JuJ.cc's  Repeal  I  easrue 

\%.iH  de.id.    Ui  ojicvls  kA  thouNjiuls  of  !e.inets  were 

JistMlMiu-vl.    .»;'.    piitpvMiIn^:  to  co'nc   rro-n  the   \j- 

tinii.il    l\vinol,   lM:t   lejilv   the   >\t>:k   ot   the   witer. 

A    nuinl'.  I    ot    .Kii\c    MU'M    were   en>;ax;ed    t-^   w -ite 


^,,,,^1.,.     ,Mxl     'ipeiN    lot    the    p'esN    t.«    Mi.ike    ihe 

I,  iinr         'oun      I  x  h."     Itmili.ii  Kiit     lU';*i.ips     t'-.e 

^.^.,     ,.,,»»■    ,>t    l»lull    conNi>led    in    ch.»!  Ixi':;iM4    Mr. 

\\  ill  I  III!  l>  llnvii.  M     **.  '»»»  t'«^"  ^^"^'^t  i'ok  Co:itv-xt. 

Ill    ilir    i».»im-  ol    .1   M«»  iet\    winch  li.id   h.tivl'v  ri^en 

|i..ni    iln-    c.«»^*'.     »"d    »««'»"    •»«>    .uKlios   iit    Pv:'.viti 

vxliiilt     h  nl    ooi     l'»»ii    opeiuvl     to-     months*        The 

1  ..iL     N.niou.ih^u    N\ipponcJ    Nuni    I'ein,    and    the 

o'llininii-    I  nidiil  lie    \%  .«h    be.n*  n    in    a    seat    coii- 

•ildiitti      the     ••ili'tl      >>»      die     poNNCx^ion      oi      M'. 

(rhiiin'n    paii>        I   iclc^iaphed   lo   one    pioiiunent 

iii.ui   .iiknin  Inni  lo  nl.iiul  a-.  Snui  I'ein  candidate: 

l.iil   In-   nluitil.   .nul  hh  nouunalion  look  place  the 

ill  s\  d.i\    n.-ilnni',  could  he  kU^ww     I  thetetote  acted 

Mil  r.inuU ■»  pinuiple,  \%hcn  he  <id\tM*d  his  people 

I,.    M.le    loi    ihc    i'oniriN  aiixe    ak;ainM   the   *ionen 

W'hlf^,"  '"«  ••"■  |"»»»»»p'»'  "*  "belici  an  open  enemy 

lli.ni   a    laNc   1 1  u  nd."       I  he  elleci  ot   the  deleat  ot 

Ml.  NN  illi.nn  O  hiun\  candidate.  Mi.  M«alv,  \\as 

iiiunnilou^;  .nul  Imallv,  \^hen  I'ouni  riunkeit  con- 

iihiid   Noiih   Koiconiiiion,  the  power  ot  Slim  Kein 

In  i  .niie    \\  iiU  ul  ... 

I  issiuil  a  li.itlet  with  initiuciions  for  tormmj; 
hi.miihnu;  ihat  had  nexer  been  pioduced  before, 
u.nntis  a  Nnni  I  em  i'lub;  and  when  the  tii^t  All- 
Inland  louiMinie  was  called  in  iheNlanHion 
lliniie,  llu-  puMic  ^^a^  aHlonidu'd  to  discover  a 
hi  >v  phi  nonunon,  which  took  the  foim  \A  forty 
»sinn  l»in  1  Inb^.  The  clubs  spiead  like  wildfire; 
an. I  when  Anlnn  iliitiith  ie\ixed  his  paper  A\l- 
Iffiii'iiv  he  touiul  himself  in  possfs>ion  tif  a  Cir- 
I  ulatii»n  ol  (.i»,oi)o  ci»pies  per  issue  in  place  ot 
the    '  "^"i*   he   h  nl   pos>esM-d   before   his   arrest. 

W'lun  •"l*!csuli'nl**  IV  N'alcia  was  rc- 
IcaM'tl  tJ»»in  piiMHi  he  wa.^  dctVatt-d  by  John 
Rcdmoiui  ill  thn*c  t-lt'Ctioiis.  Hi'  tot)k  tlu| 
posititiii  tliat  "I'n^llshnicii  must  cli-ar  out  of 
hrlaiui,  bai:  aiiJ  l>aj:«aijc"  and  lu-  ^ravc  tlit.' 
ristrin\t'n  ">i\  months  to  leave  Ireland." 

I'nilt  r  the  lule  of  He  Valera  Sinn  Fein  became 
a  nloiifjeil  PtMinybrook  Fair.  Executive  meetings 
lesembled  tlo^-ri>;hts ;  industrial  revival  was  for- 
gotten in  the  jov  of  preparing  to  ''wipe  out  the 
IJritish  Fmpiie.**  And  as  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
apart  from  Mr.  Redmond's  followers,  consistently 
supported  Pe  Valera  in  his  ten-foot-pikc  farce,  it 
was  br»)uj;ht  h»»me  to  me  that  the  Southern  Irish 
preferred  wild  talk  to  ciuninon  sense,  and  were 
conscquentlv  racially  childish.  Illusions  die  hard. 
I  had  accepted  the  Irish  Nationalist  arKumcnt  that 
if  a  raajority  demands  independence,  that  majo'' 


deserves  it.  I  began  to  see  that  a  naere  majority 
claim  must  be  based  on  more  than  numbers,  i.  e,, 
on  the  quality  of  the  individuals  who  constitute 
those  numbers.  President  Wilson  put  this  idea 
into  shape  when  he  said  some  little  time  ago  that 
freedom  was  for  those  who  deserved  it  or  who 
were  fit  for  it. 

Mr.  Pirn  declares  that  in  Ireland  the  ma- 
jority will  shout  with  a  noisy  ap:itator  but 
that  it  will  vote  against  his  wild  polic)*. 
"That  is  why  De  \'alera*s  speeches  seem  to 
carry  the  people ;  and  yet  when  it  came  to  the 
test  oi  elections.  Sinn  Vein  was  defeated 
while  he  was  at  liberty,  and  won  its  peneral 
election  victory  after  he  and  the  other  ex- 
tremists had  been  interned."  As  a  big  popu- 
lar iro\oment,  dependinj^:  u|'M)n  the  princi- 
ples or  the  original  policy  of  Arthur  Griffith, 
t\uuol> ,  self-reliance,  it  is  Mr.  Pim's  opinion 
that  Sinn  Fein  would  become  as  '^harmless 
and  reas«>nable  as  any  constitutional  move- 
ment which  has  pone  before  it.' 


» 


It  is  certain  that  the  murders  and  crimes  at 
present  dis::racini;  Ireland  are  repugnant  to  the 
maiority.  Hut  Nationalists  lack  moral,  if  they 
posNfSH  physical,  courage,  and  few  voices  are 
laised  in  c«>ndemnaiion.  Sinn  Fein  may  perhaps 
turn  its  eves  from  visions,  and  Ax  them  upon  the 
hard  realities  oi  practical  life;  and  in  doing  this 
it  may  perfi»rm  a  miracle,  and  educate  the  emo- 
tional aiul  easy-going  people  of  the  South  in  busi- 
ness habits,  in  that  case  we  shall  have  a  busy 
and  prosperous  Ireland.  It  may  do  these  things. 
Hut  1  can  hardlv  suppose  that  the  charm  of  De 
\'alera's  wild  utterances  will  fail  to  wean  the  peo- 
ple from  what  is  practical.  I  have  studied  the 
Irish  character  very  closely.  And  this  may  be 
said:  Irish  enthusiasm,  like  the  enthusiasm  of 
children,  is  soon  spent.  I'he  greater  the  rush,  the 
greater  the  ciillapse.  .Already  Professor  MacNeill 
is  warning  the  Sinn  Feiners  to  be  patient,  and  to 
be  prepared  for  the  more  difficult  sequence  of 
Mnall  sacrifices,  in  place  of  the  more  theatrical 
and  attractive  business  of  one  instantaneous  effort, 
Sinn  Fein  will  die  slowlv;  but  it  will  die.  And 
the  men  who  will  give  it  its  death-blow  will  be 
the  men  who  preach  physical  force,  those  who 
while  interned  refused  to  sign  a  derlaratioii  that 
they  would  refrain  from  violent  methods  if  re- 
lea>eJ. 

it  was  because  the  people  of  Hungary 
realized  the  tolly  of  armed  rcbelliim.  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Pirn,  that  the  Sinn  Fein  polio- 
succeeded  in  Hiinnary.  The  Irish  Nation- 
alists, on  the  other  hand,  want  everything  in 
a  hurry.  '^They  want  to  rule  before  they 
have  learned  to  obey.  They  want  to  run 
a  nation  before  they  have  learned  to  be 
punctual  and  to  answer  letters  and  keep  ap- 
pointments. Their  failings  in  these  matters 
are  almost  incredible.  They  want  to  be 
statesmen      before     they     have     cultivated 

ength,  caption  and  foresight." 
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THE  CENTENARY  OF  CHARLES 
KINGSLEY 

APROPOS  of  the  centennial  annivereary 
of  the  birth  of  Charles  Kingsley 
(June  12,  1819)  Mr.  Lewis  Melville  con- 
tributes an  article  to  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view (London)  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
great  influence  upon  Kingsley  in  his  youth 
exerted  by  Frederick  Denison  Maurice. 
Through  Maurice,  Kings  ley  became  ac- 
quainted with  A,  P.  Stanley,  Froude  and 
Thomas  Hughes  and  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  Christian  Socialist  move- 
ment. It  was  his  connection  with  this  move- 
ment, says  Mr.  Melville,  that  made  Kingsley 
turn  his  attention  seriously  to  authorship: 

With  all  o{  a  poet's  enlhusiasm,  he  cook  up 
Ihe  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  and  plied  his 
pen  vigorously  in  the  hope  of  improving  their 
condition.  Over  the  signature  of  "Parson  Lot" 
he  contributed  to  Polities  jar  ihe  People  in  1843; 
two  years  later,  employing  the  same  pseudonym, 
he  published  a  pamphlet,  "Cheap  Clothes  and 
Nasty,"  which  waa  presently  reprinted  with  "Al- 
ton Locke":  and  about  that  lime  wrote  a  good 
deal  for  the  Chriiiian  Sacialiit.  Stirred  by  the 
feeling!  nhich  inspired  those  writings,  he  com- 
posed two  novels,  "Yeast,"  which  was  serialized 

io  Frastt's  Magazine  during  the  autilmn  of  i84S,  niiioi 

and    was   published   in   book-form    in    1851;    and  ''"'*'" 

"Alton  Locke,  Poet  and  Tailor,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  18S0  by  Chaptnan  t  Hall  on  the  recom-  Kingaley's  historical  novels  were  very  popular 
mendation  of  Carjyle,  who,  however,  later  de-  when  they  appeared,  and  attracted  a  wide  circle 
•cribed  it  as  a  "fervid  creation  left  half  chaotic."  of  readers.  Not  one  of  them,  however,  can  be  put 
forward  as  entitled  to  rank  with  the  best  his- 
torical fiction.  They  smack  unpleasantly  of  the 
midnight  oil.  The  author  who  was  never  at  any 
time  an  eiaci  student  of  the  subjects  in  which  he 
was  interested,  iwad  up  for  his  purpose  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  diligence  the  period  he  had  se- 
lected. He  lacked  the  dramatic  gift  which  waa 
the  priceless  possession  of  Scott.  He  never  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  of  the  period  about  which 
he  wrote  that  is  behind  "The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,"  nor  did  he  ever  succeed  in  imbuing  him- 
self with  the  atmosphere  as  did  Thackeray  before 
writing  "Esmond"  and  "Denis  Duval."  The 
books,  indeed,  were  not  written  from  out  the  rich 
stores  in  his  mind;  he  stored  his  mind  to  write 
the  books.  He  had  a  sense  of  romance;  but  he 
never  achieved  the  grand  manner  of  the  masters 
of  the  craft.  His  historical  novels  lack  the 
sincerity  that  inspired  "Yeast"  and  "Alton  Locke," 

This  critic  is  certain  that  "Westward 
Ho!"  is  the  best  book  that  Kingsley  wrote. 
The  merit  of  the  book,  he  says,  is  in  those 
parts  where  adventures  are  to  the  fore.  Then 
there  is  the  dash  and  spirit  that  Kingsley 
never  reached  In  any  other  of  his  tales. 
"There  Kingsley  is  at  his  best,  and  his  best 
is  very  good  indeed." 


From  the  literarj-  point  of  view,  these 
novels,  while  written  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, all  suffered,  in  Mr.  Melville's  opinion, 
from  being  propagandist  works.  In  them 
Kingsley  appears  as  the  out-and-out  advo- 
cate of  a  cause.  In  this  period,  however,  his 
interest  in  Christian  Socialism  reached  its 
apex,  and  after  the  publication  of  "Alton 
Locke"  Kingsley  soon  ceased  to  be  an  active 
advocator,  and  even  in  his  later  life  was 
opposed  to  most  of  the  radical  program  of 
those  times. 

Mr.  Melville  divides  KIngsley's  literary 
life  into  two  periods — the  first,  that  of  the 
social  reformer,  ending  with  the  publication 
of  "Alton  Locke";  the  second,  that  of  the 
historical  novelist.  "Hypatia,"  "Westward 
Ho!,"  "Two  Years  Ago,"  and  "The  Water 
Babies"  appeared  in  the  decade  1853-63. 
His  latest  historical  novel,  "Hereward,  the 
Waif,"  a  tale  of  the  days  of  the  Conqueror, 
appeared  in  1866.  Of  the  historical  novels, 
All  critic  gays: 
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agriculture  and  manufactures  are  indeed  to 
rule  in  a  peaceful  world-federation,  Ger- 
many again,  dreams  of  leadership,  of  su- 
premacy, therein. 

We  have,  as  yet,  no  world  Council  of 
Workmen,  with  avowed  political  aim;  but 
we  have  the  General  Confederation  of 
Labor.  When  such  a  syndicate  shall  control 
the  output  of  iron,  of  coal,  it  will  have  the 
first  and  chief  power  of  parliaments:  finan- 
cial control.  That  will  dictate  both  internal 
and  foreign  politics.  The  latter  are  indeed 
already  large  questions  of  protection  against 
foreign  competition.  There  is  little  inclina- 
tion to  abide  by  the  results  of  a  general  elec- 
tion. Thus  in  Great  Britain  the  conserva- 
tives won  out  last  December,  but  imme- 
diately thereafter  the  three  largest  working- 
men's  unions  of  London  engaged  in  a  threat- 
ening strike,  pushing  their  class  interests  into 
the  limelight  as  if  nothing  were  decided. 

The  German  elections,  also,  restored  the 
old  set  of  parties  as  in  the  Reichstag,  with  a 
sufficient  strengthening  of  the  majority  So- 
cialists to  enable  them  to  govern.  But  there 
actual  insurrection  broke  out  at  many  points. 
Men  no  longer  accept  dogmas,  nor  institu- 


tions founded  on  them,  but  strike  directly 
for  their  class-interests. 

We  are  far  from  the  scene  of  Bolshevism's 
chief  crimes,  but  not  from  the  results  of  its 
teachings.  Not  that  these  are  really  new. 
Class  interests,  syndicalism,  separate  poh'ti- 
cal  action  are  watchw^ords  long  familiar. 
But  Bolshevism  has  intensified  mightily  such 
a  spirit  and  such  passions,  so  that  they  attack 
the  very  roots  and  foundations  of  the  present 
social  and  political  order.  The  representa- 
tive Parliament  has  been  made  the  chief  illus- 
tration here.  But  the  fairness  of  trial  by 
jury  is  no  less  impugned.  The  honesty  of 
the  public  press  is  under  grave  suspicion. 

Bolshevism  has  already  disintegrated  one 
mighty  empire  and  nation.  Even  if  quelled, 
its  example  will  arouse  and  direct  future 
revolutionists,  it  will  have  assailed  the  "gen- 
eral health"  of  all  established  institutions. 

It  has  arisen  just  as  the  chief  statesmen 
gathered  at  Paris  to  construct  a  more  just 
international  organization.  A  lasting  peace, 
so  secured,  will  be  the  heaviest  possible  blow 
at  Bolshevism,  which  is  a  second  invasion  of 
barbarians,  bent  on  destroying  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  by  Intelligence. 


GERMANY  AND  RUSSIA 


THE  future  development  of  Russo-Ger- 
man  relations  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of 
the  world.  In  the  past  the  Germans  and  the 
Russians  have  cooperated  for  their  joint  ad- 
vantage. The  two  nations  have  been  drawn 
towards  one  another  by  three  motives:  by 
their  mutual  hostility  to  the  Poles;  by  the 
desire  of  the  Germans  to  exploit  the  Russian 
state  and  the  Russian  people;  and  by  the  de- 
sire of  the  Russians  to  make  use  of  the  abili- 
ties of  the  Germans.  "Politicus,"  writing  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  for  June,  expresses 
the  view  that  in  the  downfall  of  the  two  na- 
tions these  traditions  will  still  prevail. 

Germany  has  mercilessly  exploited  Russia  and 
has  then  ruined  it.  Although  the  Russians  may 
hate  Germany  and  may  not  wish  to  fall  once  more 
under  German  influence,  circumstances  may  prove 
too  strong  for  them,  and  may  favor  the  return 
of  the  Germans  to  power  in  that  great  country. 
Germany  lies  nearest  at  hand.  Many  Germans 
in  Germany  speak  Russian  and  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Russian  society,  with  Russian  pre- 
dilections and  prejudices,  and  with  Russian  af- 
fairs. Very  few  Americans,  Englishmen,  or 
Frenchmen  know  the  Russian  language,  and  still 
fewer  are  in  touch  with  the  Russian  people.    The 


numerous  German  emigrants  who  have  lived  in 
Russia  for  decades  and  the  Germans  of  the  Baltic 
Provinces  will  be  so  many  agents  and  interpre- 
ters   acting   in    Germany's    interest.      They   may 
once  more  supply  the  connecting-link  between  the 
two  countries.     A  starving  man  will   take  bread 
even     from    his     worst    enemy.     If    £nglishmeo»     ' 
Americans,  and   Frenchmen  concentrate   all  their     : 
energies    upon    developing    their    own    territories     j 
and  upon  capturing  the  trade  of  the  world,  Rat-     \ 
sia  would  be  forced  against  her  will  to  apply  to 
Germany  for  the  material  assistance  and  for  die 
skilled   leaders  she   requires.    Thus   Russia  may 
gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  become  once 
more  a  German  preserve,  a  sphere  of  German  in- 
fiuence,  and   a  German  protectorate. 

The  latent  resources   and  possibilities  of  Ros- 
sia    are    practically    unlimited.      It    is    in    die 
highest   interests   of    Europe    and    of    the   world 
that    Russia    be    wealthy,    cultured,    independent 
happy  and  strong,  that  Russia's  power  and  Rut* 
sia's  legions  should  not  fall  again  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  a  foreign  power  and  be  hurled  by  tfctt 
power  against  the  peaceful  nations  of  the  world* 
Therefore,   the    governments    of    the    victoriotti 
democracies  should  devote  their  intelligence  voi 
energy  not  only  to  the  setting  up  of  a  chain  rf 
independent   states   physically   separating   Rusdl 
from  Germany,  but  should  by  all  means  in  thek* 
power  promote  the  economic,  intellectual,  and 
ministrative  regeneration  of  that  country,  the 
of  which  may  conceivably  determine  the  fate 
the  world. 
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The  author  presents  various  details  of 
architecture  and  town  planning  embodied 
in  certain  projects  carried  out  by  the  Hous- 
ing Corporation,  but  space  is  not  available 
here  to  summarize  them.  The  forthcoming 
report  of  the  Corporation,  with  ample  data 
ri^rding  the  architectural,  engineering  and 
financial  features  of  about  100  projects,  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  interest  to  everybody  who  is 
concerned  in  any  way  with  the  building  of 
homes.  The  following  quotation  from  Mr. 
Olmsted's  article  will  illustrate  the  sort  of 
ideas  which  the  report  may  be  expected  to 
set  forth: 

On  ihe  score  of  archilcctural  appearance  there 
me  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  work  of  the 
Houiing  Corporation,  bolh  positive  and  negativr, 
concerning  the  means  by  which  small  houses  may 
be  made  beautiful  consistcnlly  with  economy  of 
construction  and  convenience  of  use ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  striking  lessons  in  this  respect  concern 
the  location  of  the  houses  and  the  general  town 
pUnning.  When  long  lines  of  houses  on  long, 
straight  streets  are  imposed  by  an  existing  rect- 
angular street  plan,  the  houses  being  small  and 
close  together  by  force  of  economy,  hardly  any 
ardiitectural  skill  can  produce  a  thoroughly  agree- 
able   result,   even   by   resort   to   grouping   and   (o 


such  variations  in  set-back  as  are  normally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  occupants.  Titt  experience  of  the 
corporation  has  merely  conlirmcd  in   this  respect 

a  generally  accepted  opinion  of  town  planners 
that  in  residential  developments,  especially  for 
small  houses,  comparatively  short  street  vistas  in 
proper  scale  with  the  houses  are  extremely  im- 
portant, whether  secured  by  absolute  discontinuity 
of  the  minor  streets  or  by  moderate  curves  or 
angles  in  them;  and  that  such  departures  from 
the  theoretical  economy  of  the  rectangular  plan 
need  not  involve,  if  well  designed,  an  appreciably 
greater  cost  per  house  for  streets,  utilities,  and 
land. 

Another  general  point  as  to  house  arrangement 
has  been  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  Hous- 
ing Corporation.  It  is  possible  to  unify  and 
formalize  a  scheme  by  making  the  houses  so 
rigidly  related  and  balanced  along  the  street  and 
across  the  street  that  the  whole  development  looks 
unpleasantly  like  a  charitable  or  penal  institulion. 
It  is  also  possible  by  too  much  seeking  of  variety 
and  picturesque  quality  in  the  color  and  shape  and 
arrangement  of  the  buildings  to  make  the  de- 
velopment look  like  a  piece  of  stage  scenery  and 
not    like    the    dwellings    of    modern     American 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  if  the  whole  develop- 
ment is  treated  as  a  business  proposition,  con- 
sidering all  the  aspects  of  site  and  street  plan 
and  utilities  and  houses,  taking  into  account  the 
fair  money  value  of  good  appearance  in  detail 
and  in  arrangement,  and  weighing  value  and  cost 
in  each  case,  the  very  reasonableness  of  the  result 
will  go  far  to  make  it  pleasing  lo  look  at  as  well 
as  inexpensive  to  build  and  to  operate. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  TELEPHONE 
PROPHETS 


IN  the  course  of  a  suggestive  article  in  the 
July  Harper's,  showing  how  great  indus- 
tries are  planned  for  the  next  generation, 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Updegrafi  gives  an  interest- 
ing description  of  the  methods  employed  by 
the  managers  of  the  telephone  service  in 
working  out  their  prophecies  relating  to  the 
business  of  the  future. 

Briefly,   this  is  how   the   telephone  prophets  go 

about  their  work:  Taking  the  present  population 

of  the  city,   and   the   population   for   many  years 

back,  they  plot  a  population  curve,  projecting  this 

curve  eighteen  or   twenty  years   into   the   future, 

Miabli»hiii£  the  population  in  1937,  let  us  say,  so 

fu  U  th«  past  xrowth  of  the   city  can   help   in 

They  then   check 

by  analyzing  the 

present,    and    fu- 

facilities 

the  real- 


have   arrived   at 

"'  the  city  will 

that  popula- 


tion, to  prophesy  how  and  where  it  will  dis- 
tribute itself.  This  involves  a  tremendous 
amount  of  detail  work.  There  must  be  a  house- 
to-house  count  in  the  residential  sections  to  show 
just  how  many  families  are  living  in  each  square 
block  of  the  city,  what  percentage  of  them  have 
telephones,  and  what  class  of  service  they  are 
using.  The  character  and  nationalities  of  the 
population  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  for 
some  nationalities  have  a  tendency  to  huddle  to- 
gether in  great  numbers  in  congested  areas,  while 
others  show  a  marked  tendency  to  live  in  separate 
little  houses,  thus  spreading  out  over  a  larger 
area.  The  old  settlers  in  each  section  must  be 
talked  with,  as  well  as  real-csiate  men  and  other 
well-informed  citizens. 

When  the  prophets  get  lo  the  business  section 
of  the  cily  they  are  confronted  with  a  different 
problem,  but  one  that,  nevertheless,  has  to  be 
met;  they  have  lo  prepare  for  new  office-buildings, 
perhaps  as  yet  undreamed  of,  for  hotels  and  de- 
partment-stores. It  is  one  thing  to  determine  bow 
a  city  is  going  to  spread  out,  and  quite  another 
lo  tell  where  it  is  going  to  shoot  up,  suddenly  de- 
manding telephone  cables  to  lake  care  of  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  telephone  installations, 
as  in  a  large  oHice-building  or  hotel,  on  one 
little  spqi.    This  requires  a  careful  study  of  ex- 
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THE  NATIONALIZATION  OF  BRITISH 

SHIPPING 


SIR  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY  has 
found  time,  amid  the  distractions  of  his 
labors  on  the  Coal  Commission,  to  extend 
his  zeal  for  the  nationalization  of  industry. 
Plus  royaliste  que  le  Roi,  more  Laborite  than 
the  vast  majority  of  the  party  to  which  he  is 
so  recent  and  so  valued  a  recruit.  Sir  Leo,  in 
the  English  Review  for  June,  demands  the 
immediate  nationalization  of  the  whole  of 
the  British  mercantile  marine.  The  curse  of 
England,  says  the  writer,  is  the  private  own- 
ership of  land  and  capital.  If  everything 
were  nationalized,  how  much  better  ever>^- 
thing  would  be !     In  shipping,  especially : 

If  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  had  pos- 
sessed a  national  mercantile  marine,  we  should 
have  saved  a  sura  equal  to  several  times  its  en- 
tire capital  value;  we  should  have  possessed  well- 
manned  ships  which  would  have  been  very 
much  better  able  to  meet  the  attack  of  the  enemy; 
we  should  not  have  lost  many  of  the  vessels 
that   were   sunk   by   submarines;    we    should    not 


have  been  driven  to  such  straits  with  regard  to 
the  supply  of  food  and  munitions. 

Sir  Leo  fails  to  explain,  how  these  happy 
results  could  have  been  achieved ;  possibly 
the  implication  is  that  the  German  subma- 
rines would  have  shown  to  state-owned  ves- 
sels a  respect  which  they  certainly  did  not 
show  towards  those  of  private  owners.  But 
however  that  may  be: 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  go\ernment,  in  the 
interests  alike  of  national  safety  and  of  peace 
efficiency,  to  nationalize  the  mercantile  marine 
and  the  shipyards  which  produce  the  mercantile 
marine.  Having  paid  out  to  shipowners,  as  can 
be  proved,  the  cost  of  the  mercantile  marine  sev- 
eral times  over  during  the  war,  the  nation  is 
entitled  to  nationalize  ships  by  paying  for  them 
now  what  they  cost  when  built,  with  proper  al- 
lowance for  depreciation  and  no  more.  The  ship- 
yards should  be  taken  over  and  remodelled  on 
the  lines  of  the  magnificent  national  shipyards  in 
the  West  of  England.  The  whole  service  should 
be   made   a  good   scientific  and   engineering  job. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AND  THE 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  April 
Bishop  Frodsham  expressed  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  advantages  to  the  British 
Empire  of  joining  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  would  be  futile  to  imagine  that  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  formation  of  the  League  of 
Nations  are  friends  of  the  British  Empire.  They 
may  neither  side  with  Germany  nor  be  planning 
our  undoing,  but  none  the  less  they  do  not 
consider  themselves  as  custodians  of  our  imperial 
foundations  or  superstructure.  On  the  other  hand 
there  arc  some  who  believe  that  the  British 
Empire  will  gain,  in  some  unexplained  fashion, 
by  the  mandatory  system.  No  greater  mistake 
could  be  made.  And  even  if  the  British  were 
to  gain  much,  they  would  lose  far  more,  and 
the  whole  wortd  would  share  their  loss,  if  it 
meant  purchasing  a  cumbrous  political  machine 
at  the  cost  of  the  new-born  spirit  of  unity  and 
trust  which  has  sprung  up  between  America  and 
the  Allies — an  ethical  kinship  which  may  yet 
prove  to  be  the  best  positive  product  of  the  war. 

This  article  has  not  been  prompted  by  any 
prejudice  against  the  main  principle  for  which 
the  League  of  Nations  may  be  presumed  to  stand. 
The  British  Empire  stands  for  the  same  principle, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  making  the  world  into 
a  peaceful  home  for  a  united  human  family. 
The  main  difference  between  the  League  of 
Maiioiit  and  the  Britirii  Empire  is  that  one  is  a 


theoretical  venture,  the  other  has  the  right  to 
claim  experimental  value;  the  one  plans  from 
the  circumference,  the  other  works  from  the 
center.  The  League  of  Nations  is  a  glorious 
dream,  but  the  British  Empire  is  a  solid  reality. 
However  drab  in  comparison  with  dreamland 
the  British  Ejnpire  may  appear,  it  exists  upon 
this  much-enduring,  blood-stained  earth  as  a  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  what  the  whole  world  can 
become,  that  is,  a  community  of  all  varieties  of 
the  human  race  bound  together  by  ties  light  as 
air  but  strong  as  iron. 

The  ink  upon  the  charter  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  barely  dry,  and  already  the  draft  may 
be  penciled  over  with  innumerable  amendments. 
The  constitution  of  the  British  Empire  has  not 
yet  been  written.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  same  people  who  have  shown  their  will- 
ingness to  die  for  the  Empire  but  who,  it  is  com- 
plained, refuse  even  to  be  interested  in  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  British  Empire  is  the  product 
of  gradual  development  and  of  three  hundred 
years  of  practical  experience.  It  has  neither  out- 
grown its  usefulness  nor  is  it  tottering  to  its  fall. 
It  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  extensive  part 
of  the  edifice  of  human  society.  And  no  greater 
world-disaster  could  be  conceived  than  that  the 
fabric  of  the  Empire  should  be  undermined  in 
order  to  make  room  for  an  ambitious  but  imper- 
fectly thought-out  scheme  for  building  a  Palace 
of  Peace,  which  may  turn  out  to  be  another  castle 
in  Spain. 
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of  the  South,  they  are  described  as  repeating 
merrily  an  American  song,  intoned  not  so 
long  ago  "with  grim  irony  in  the  hard  win- 
ter and  mud  of  la  Woeuvre/'  It  is  of 
course  Paris  that  offers,  above  all,  practically 
limitless  resources  to  the  most  advanced  and 
competent  specialists. 

Naturally,  a  very  large  proportion  are 
more  mature  than  the  ordinary  under- 
graduate on  either  side  the  Atlantic.  Thus, 
among  a  hundred  students  enrolled  for  a 
recitation  course  on  "The  History  of  Ideas" 
twenty-three  were  entered  as  "professors" 
(no  doubt,  largely  secondary  teachers), 
eighteen  lawyers,  ten  journalists,  nine  mer- 
chants, four  clergymen,  three  regular  army 
officers,  three  theatrical  men,  one  librarian, 
one  editor,  one  forester,  leaving  a  residuum 
of  but  twenty-seven  "mere"  students. 

A  notable  recent  French  book  by  M. 
Lausan  is  entitled  "Three  Months*  Instruc- 
tion in  the  United  States."  It  is  still  too 
early  for  a  "Three  Months  of  Study  in 
France,"  or  for  any  tangible  test  of  results 
attained.  The  material  equipment  of  the 
French  institutions  will  not  excite  our  men's 
wonderment.  After  our  ample  "campi"  they 
will  doubtless  often  feel  crowded,  even 
stifled.  The  lack  of  liberal  athletic  fields 
was  remarked  long  ago  by  professional  visi- 
tors from  overseas.  The  dormitory  system, 
the  social  life  of  the  college  within  itself, 
seems  to  lag  confessedly  far  behind  our  own. 


But  it  is  hoped  that  the  French  devotion 
to  clear  thinking  and  definite  expression  of 
ideas,  their  courteous  encouragement  of  in- 
dividualism in  thought  and  action,  their 
eflforts  to  arouse  and  stimulate  rather  than 
to  mould  or  control,  the  students'  intellec- 
tual life,  will  be  generously  appreciated  by 
these  youthful  alien  guests.  They  may  note, 
also,  that  the  typical  French  professor  en- 
deavors always  to  make  of  his  hour-long 
lecture  a  finished  and  unified  study  with  a 
certain  completeness  of  form,  not  a  mere 
reading  from  notes,  broken  off  by  the  bell. 

The  French  universities  have  by  no  means 
regained  as  yet  their  full  numbers,  resources, 
and  vitality.  When  that  day  comes,  a  large 
and  ever-increasing  procession  of  transatlan- 
tic students  may  be  looked  for,  to  meet  on 
French  "campi,"  also,  young  Englishmen 
and  Italians,  Rumanians  and  Greeks.  So 
these  general  courses,  of  introduction  to 
what  is  most  unique  and  vital  in  the  French 
people,  may  long  be  continued,  not  without 
profit  to  native  students  as  well.  Beyond 
lies  always  the  larger  attainment  of  the 
philosophic  spirit,  of  trained  capacity  to  dis- 
cover new  truth. 

It  is  notable,  perhaps,  that  this  fine  paper 
contains  no  hint  that  any  Frenchmen  young 
or  old  could  profitably  go  to  school  any- 
where else,  nor  even  that  the  universities  of 
other  races  could  enrich  French  scholarship 
and  life  in  any  way. 


A  BRITISH  OFFICER'S  THOUGHTS  ON 

THE  PRESS  CENSORSHIP 


IT  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that  we  should 
be  reminded  that  in  the  printed  criticisms 
of  the  censorship,  current  during  and  since 
the  war,  virtually  only  one  side  of  the  case 
has  been  presented.  Most  of  what  we  know 
about  the  workings  of  the  press  censorship 
has  been  derived  from  the  press  itself.  It 
would  be  strange  if  there  were  not  something 
to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  censors.  With  a 
view  to  acquainting  the  public  with  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  censor's  position  and 
setting  forth  some  of  the  reasons  why  a  rigid 
censorship  is  necessary  in  war-time.  Major 
General  Sir  Charles  Callwell  contributes  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century  (London)  an  ar- 
ticle based  on  his  own  experience,  dating  back 
to  the  Boer  War,  and  general  information 


on  the  workings  of  the  British  censorship* 
during  the  Crimean  and  other  wars,  not  to 
speak  of  the  more  recent  experiences,  begin- 
ning with  August,  1914. 

General  Callwell  is  far  from  maintaining 
that  the  censorship,  as  operated  by  the  Brit- 
ish army,  has  been  free  from  error.  He  is 
free  to  admit  that  from  time  to  time  even 
officers  of  long  experience  have  permitted  the 
publication  of  news  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  allowed  to  appear.  Whether  such  mfe' 
takes  were  due  to  oversight  or  to  actual 
errors  of  judgment,  the  fact  remains  that  Ae  _j 
mistakes  were  made.  General  Callwell  re* 
fers  to  an  item  appearing  in  the  ncwspapci»\J 
of  September  9,  1914,  to  illustrate  his  point 
This  was  a  Reuter  dispatch  from  Ostcnd»  1 
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These  three  poems  suffice  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  spirit  which  animates  Polish 
patriotic  poesy.  We  may  readily  divine  that 
which  inspires  the  religious  poems.  That 
spirit  is  summarized  in  the  celebrated  hymn 
by  the  Polish  insurgents  in  1863.     It  runs: 

Lord  God,  who  for  so  many  centuries  encom- 
passed Poland  wilh  splendor,  with  power  and 
glory,  who  has  shielded  it  wilh  the  buckler  of 
(hy  protection  against  the  misfortunes  which 
threatened  to  destroy  it,  at  the  foot  of  thy  altar 
ne  raise  our  entreaties.  Country,  liberty,  deign 
to  restore  them  to  us. 


The  closing  stanza,  "May  our  new 
anguish,  our  new  sacrifices  restore,  through 
the  grace  of  the  Virgin,  the  ancient  friendly 
alliance  between  Poland,  Ukrainia,   Lithua- 


nia, that  they  may  constitute  forever  a  united 
country,"  contains  all  the  hopes  and,  alas! 
all  the  illusions  of  the  Poles  of  1863.  The 
thoughtful  friends  of  Poland  are  more 
modest  to-day.  We  see  how  the  Ukraine  is 
escaping  her;  has  no  desire  to  be  reunited 
with  her ;  how  the  Lithuanian-speaking  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  are  claiming  autonomy. 

As  to  the  hymns  to  the  Virgin,  we  may 
call  attention  to  a  point  which  characterizes 
Polish  Catholicism.  The  Western  Catho- 
lics honor  primarily  Mary's  virginity;  those 
of  Poland  the  Mother  of  Christ.  In  this 
Poland  has  been  influenced  by  the  tradition 
of  its  neighbors  of  the  Greek  Church,  who 
honor  above  all  the  iheotokos  (Greek  for 
Mother  of  God). 


THE  CORDOVA- SEVILLE  CANAL 


climate,  while  the  population  is  alm< 
rivalled  for  intelligence  and  industrj'. 
Says  Mr.  Paul: 


The  engineering  plan  presented  i 
with  this  project  consist)  in  the  coi 
eleven  dams  of  the  Stoney  gale  system,  such  as 
nere  recently  constructed  on  the  Rhine  and  also 
on  rivers  in  France  and  Switzerland.  These  dams 


SPAIN  has  taken  rapid  strides  in  many 
directions  during  the  war  period  and 
has  developed  trade  relations  with  South 
America  and  Africa  to  a  point  where  greater 
internal  transportation  facilities  are  impera- 
tive. Seville  is  an  old  town  with  many 
traditions  and  an  envious  history,  and,  al- 
though sixty  miles  from  the  coast,  the  tides 
in  the  Guadalquivir  River  reach 
twelve  miles  beyond  the  city 
limits.  This  city  has  developed 
a  very  prosperous  group  of  in- 
dustries of  which  some  are  cera- 
mics, tobacco,  wine,  olive  oil  and 
machinery.  Cordovan  leather, 
liquors,  and  silver  filigree  have 
always  been  famous,  but  the  city 
has  suffered  a  decline  in  recent 
years,  despite  the  new  railroad 
connecting  it  with  Malaga,  Se- 
ville and  Madrid.  Cordova  was 
at  one  time  the  greatest  trading 
center  of  the  world. 

The  proposed  waterway,  de- 
scribed for  the  Evening  Post 
(New  York)  by  Mr.  George  F. 
Paul,  is  expected  to  transform 
the  entire  Guadalquivir  River 
region  of  Spain  and  permit  the 
industrial  independence  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  entire 
country.  TTic  river  has  its  out- 
' }:  OQ  tbe  Adani  :,  and  the  zones 
f:^h».  how  are  rich  in 
ric  power 

t    wonderful  the  PROPOSED  canal  connecting  CORDOVA  WITH  SVILL£ 
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were  not  able  to  do  their  work  properly;  the 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  dis- 
ability had  been  incurred  not  in  a  private  but 
in  a  public  cause,  the  defense  of  which  had  bene- 
fited the  empiciyers  as  well  as  others,  and  there- 
fore that  the  disability  should  not  fall  on  the 
men  alone,  but  should  be  shared  with  the  em- 
ployers. The  strikers  won,  and  the  men  were  re- 
instated. Both  parties  to  the  dispute  were  right. 
The  employers  were  rij;ht  in  ur^inf^  that  it  was 
unfair  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  special 
handicap  in  competition  with  their  rivals  by  the 
employment  of  men  who  were  not  in  every  respect 
erticient.  The  men  were  right  in  maintaining  that 
the  burden  of  the  injury  done  in  public  service 
should  be  distributed.  F^rom  the  arguments  used 
on  either  side  in  this  strike  we  may  deduce  two 
principles.  First,  that  employers  must  help  their 
men  to  carry  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  war; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  burdens  of  this  obligation 
should  be  evenlv  distril)uted  not  onlv  between  em- 
ployers and  workpeople,  but  also  between  em- 
ployer and  employer.  That,  at  anv  rate,  should 
seem  to  be  the  onlv  basis  on  which  the  claims 
of  the  two  parties  to  the  strike  can  be  equitably 
reconciled. 

As  early  as  1015  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
George  Murray  to  consider  and  report  '*upon 
the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  providing  em- 
ployment for  soldiers  and  sailors  disabled 
during  the  war."  Of  the  various  schemes 
suggested  to  this  committee  with  a  view  to 
finding  employment  for  disabled  soldiers, 
that  of  Mr.  Rothband,  a  Manchester  manu- 
facturer, was  regarded  as  the  most  impor- 
tant. 

Stated  in  the  briefest  and  most  summar>' 
form,  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Rothband 
scheme  are  thus  outlined  by  Mr.  Sidebotham: 

(1)  .An  appeal  is  to  be  issued  by  the  highest 
national  authority,  inviting  all  employers  who  are 
willing  to  employ  disabled  men  to  send  in  their 
names  to  be  registered.  (2)  These  names  are  to 
be  inscribed  on  a  roll  of  honor.  (3)  They  are 
to  be  printed  on  a  permanent  record,  Icept  up  to 
date  and  circulated  throughout  the  country,  espe- 
cially among  labor  exchanges  and  employment 
agencies,  and  issued  periodically,  much  like  a 
telephone  directory.  Into  the  administrative  de- 
tails of  the  scheme  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter. 
The  main  points  about  the  scheme  are  that  it  is 
national  and  universal,  that  it  creates  a  perma- 
nent obligation,  which  is  on  permanent  record, 
that  it  would  be  approximately  just  between  one 
employer  and  another,  and  that  it  makes  the  ob- 
ligation on  employers  to  render  this  state  service 
an  obligation  of  honor,  as  it  should   be. 

All  are  agreed  that  the  men  disabled  in 
the  war  have  a  right  to  employment  and  that 
many  of  them  will  not  get  this  employment 
if  they  are  left  to  hunt  for  it  themselves  in 
the  labor  market.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
government  must  take  some  action.  Mr. 
John  Galsworthy  has  pointed  out  that  there 


are  three  ways  in  which  this  employment 
can  be  found  for  disabled  men:  Either  the 
government  must  itself  be  the  employer  and 
establish  government  workshops  and  rural 
colonics,  or  it  must  compel  private  employers 
to  employ,  or,  lastly,  the  government  must 
make  it  an  obligation  of  honor  on  employers 
to  employ  disabled  men.  Neither  of  the 
first  two  schemes  have  been  worked  out.  The 
thirds  the  Rothband  scheme,  has  been  care- 
fully studied  and  has  received  strong  sup- 
port from  manufacturers  and  business  men. 

While  the  Rothband  scheme  is  regarded  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  voluntary-  principle, 
this  writer  points  out  that  it  would  really 
establish  moral  compulsion  instead  of  legal 
compulsion.  He  thinks  that  the  main  ques- 
tion is  which  of  these  two  forms  of  compul- 
sion is  best  adapted  to  secure  the  desired  ends 
with  a  minimum  equipment.  "After  all,  wc 
must  not  speak  of  employment  as  though  it 
were  a  mere  commodity.  It  is  a  mutual  re- 
lation.ship  between  human  beings,  made  of 
the  stuff  of  human  nature,  and  whatever 
scheme  is  adopted,  it  must  inevitably  fail  un- 
less it  satisfies  this  human  equation." 

Government  industries,  manned  exclusively 
by  the  disabled,  would  probably  be  run  at 
a  loss,  and  besides  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  housing  the  workmen  and  their 
families. 

This  writer  does  not  find  that  the  objec- 
tions raised  against  the  Rothband  scheme  arc 
to  be  taken  very  seriously,  but  he  admits  that 
a  plan  involving  both  principles,  the  volrn- 
tar\'  and  the  compulsory,  may  ultimately  be 
required.     He  says  in  conclusion: 

Mr.  Galsworthy  doubts  whether  any  plan  would 
cover  the  whole  ground  and  clear  the  country's 
conscience,  and  he  thinks  that  a  combination  of 
compulsion  with  the  Rothband  scheme,  and  with 
a  system  of  national  workshops  and  colonies,  may 
be  necessary.  Mr.  (ralsworthy  may  he  right.  It 
may  ultimately  be  found  impossible  to  preserve 
the  voluntary  priticiple  without  a  pro-rata  prin- 
ciple, and  some  system  under  which  employers 
who  evade  or  are  unable  to  discharge  their  moral 
obligation  are  subject  to  a  special  tax.  You  may 
call  that  disguised  compulsion  if  you  like.  But 
what  is  certain  is  that  no  system  of  compuliion 
pure  and  simple  will  work  at  all.  The  founda- 
tion of  your  scheme  must  be  voluntary  and  rest 
on  moral  obligation,  whatever  superstructure  you 
raise  upon  it,  and  it  is  this  binding  moral  oblii^a- 
tion  that  it  has  from  the  first  been  the  object  of 
the  Rothband  scheme  to  create.  Had  the  scheme 
been  set  working  two  years  ago  the  moral  obliga- 
tion would  have  been  felt  more  strongly  than  now. 
But  even  now  the  Rothband  scheme  would  seem 
to  be  the  indispensalUe  beginning  of  any  attempt 
by  the  state  to  discharge  its  duty  to  disabled  men. 
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SINN  FEIN'S  PROSPECTS:  AN  INSIDE 
VIEW 

A  PARTIAL  revelation  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
movement  in  Ireland  is  given  in  the  Nine- 
Uenth  Century  (London)  by  Herbert 
Moore  Pirn,  who  was  for  some  time  actively 
identified  with  the  movement,  but  is  now 
out  of  sympathy  with'  it, 

Mr.  Pirn's  account  of  the  rise  and  growth 
of  Sinn  Fein  contains  several  statements  of 
fact  which  are  likely  to  surprise  those  among 
our  readers  who  have  not  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  history  of  this  remarkable 
He  says: 
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a  Tcara  ago  a  clever  young  ji 

ATtbur    Griffith    began    to    edit    _    

weekly  paper  in  Dublin.  His  writings  became 
popular  nith  a  certain  section  of  the  people  as 
the  result  of  hii  caustic  treatment  of  economic 
pr«blem3  in  Ireland ;  but  he  developed  into  a  per- 
MM  of  local  importance  after  the  issue  of  his 
book  emitted  "The  Resurrection  of  Hungary." 
In  this  book  Griffith  pointed  out  that  Hungary 
had  lifted  herself  out  of  poverty  into  wealth,  and 
had  secured  virtual  independence  by  a  policy  of 
»elf- reliance.  He  (honed  that  by  withdrawing  her 
members  from  the  Parliament  al  Vienna,  boycot- 
ting Avttrian  goods,  fostering  Hungarian  indus- 
tries, and  genersUf  acting  nhen  necessary  on  the 
principles  of  p^'iMve  resistance,  Hungary  had, 
after  an  uniuccenful  republican  insurrection, 
freed  herself  from  Austrian  control.  Grifhth  de- 
clared thai  what  Hungary  had  done  Ireland  could 
do;  and  hii  arguments  drew  to  him  a  great  many 
dioughtful,  and  quite  a  number  of  wealthy,  peo- 
ple. It  was  eventually  decided  by  the  persons 
Mtdciated  with  Arthur  Griffith  (hat  a  political 
'iE|jEt^  should  be  formed  to  carry  out  in  Ireland 
^  "Hungarian  Policy."  But  as  a  foreign  name 
wa*  undesirable,  the  new  party  took  for  its  desig- 
natiaa  the  words  Sinn  Fein,  which  are  pronounced 
Sbia  Fane,   and   mean   "self-reliance." 

As  early  as  1905,  more  than  40,000  copies 
of  Griffith's  exposition  of  "The  Sinn  Fein 
Policy"  were  sold  or  distributed.  The  Red- 
mond party  at  once  attacked  Sinn  Fein  as  a 
desperate  and  bloodthirsty  organization,  but 
Mr,  Pirn  declares  that  at  that  time  it  had 
no  attraction  for  extremists  and  really  based 
its  claim  on  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  "Renunciation 
Act"  whereby  England  had  declared  in  1782 
that  she  had  no  right  to  legislate  for  Ireland 
and  had  never  possessed  such  right,  A  by- 
election  was  fought  on  the  issue  and  the  Sinn 
Fein  candidates  defeated.  After  that  Sinn 
Fein  died  and  had  practically  been  extinct 
for  seven  years  before  its  revival  in  1916. 
The  name  Sinn  Fein  was  applied  to  the  Vol- 
Au».-7 
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unteers  who  led  the  Easter  Week  Rebellion 
of  that  year.  Mr.  Redmond  called  the  Irish 
Volunteers  Sinn  Feiners  as  a  nickname,  and 
his  object  in  doing  this,  according  to  Mr. 
Pirn,  was  to  associate  them  "-ith  a  proverbial 
failure.  "To  call  a  man  before  October, 
1916,  a  Sinn  Feincr  was  to  call  him  a  fail- 
ure." 

At  this  jvmcturc,  >ir.  Pirn,  who  had  him- 
self been  Identified  with  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment, and  was  interned  in  England  follow- 
ing the  Rebellion,  was  relea.sed  and  returned 
to  Ireland,  \vhere  he  prepared  a  leaflet,  em- 
bodying the  principles  of  Sinn  Fein's  policy, 
under  the  title  of  "Sinn  Fein  in  Tabloid 
Form."  What  followed  is  thus  related  bv 
Mr.  Pim: 
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It    \v:ix    lH•l■;nJ^•'    tin*    proplr    nI     Hunyl-iry 
:r;iil/»-ii  tljr  f'»liy  of  rirnirij  T'-S«-llinn.  nv.vuri2- 
in^r  t'l  Mr.    I'iri:.  th:it  tin*  >inn   Fein  jvolio" 
siico'r«li*«l    in    Hi.rii^irx.     Thi'   Irfxh    Nation- 
alists, f>n  tlic  otlicr  hand,  want  ever\  thing  in 
a  hiirrv.      **  lliev  want  to  rule  before  the\ 
haM*  IrarnrJ   to  oU-y.     They  want   to   run 
a    nation    before    they    have    learned    to    be 
punrtual  and  to  an>u  er  letter*  and  keep  ap- 
pointments.    Their  failini!:s  in  these  matters 
almost   incredible.      'I'hey   want   to   be 
p-     *«-fQrc     thev     have     cultivated 
•  vid  foresight," 
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THE  CENTENARY  OF  CHARLES 
KINGSLEY 

APROPOS  of  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Charles  Kingsley 
(June  12,  1819)  Mr.  Lewis  Melville  con- 
tributes an  article  to  the  Contemporary  Re- 
vino  (London)  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
great  influence  upon  Kingslev  in  his  youth 
exerted  by  Frederick  Den  i  son  Maurice. 
Through  Maurice,  Kingsley  became  ac- 
quainted with  A.  P.  Stanley,  Froude  and 
Thomas  Hughes  and  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  Christian  Socialist  move- 
ment. It  was  his  connection  with  this  move- 
ment, says  Mr.  Melville,  that  made  Kingsley 
turn  his  attention  seriously  to  authorship: 

With  all  of  a  poet's  enthusiaam,  he  look  up 
the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  and  plied  his 
pen  vigorously  in  the  hope  of  improving  their 
condition.  Over  the  aiRnalure  of  "Parson  Lot" 
he  contributed  to  Potitks  for  the  People  in  184K; 
two  years  later,  employing  the  same  pseudonym, 
he  published  a  pamphlet,  "Cheap  Clothes  and 
Nasty,;'  which  was  presently  reprinted  with  "Al- 
ton Locke";  and  about  that  time  wrote  a  good 
deal  for  the  Ckriiiian  Socialist.  Stirred  by  the 
feelings  which  inspired  those  writings,  he  com- 
posed  two  novels,   "Yeast,"   which   was  scrialiied 

in  Fraser"!  Magacint  during  the  aulilmn  of  1848,  ^„.„,,-   „ 

and    was    published    in    book-form    in    1851;    and  CHARLES    KihcSLEY 

"Alton  Locke,  Poet  and  Tailor,"  which  was  pub- 

lisbed  in  I8S0  by  Chapman  k  Hall  on  the  recom-  Kingsle)-'8  historical   novels  were  very  popular 

mendation  of  Carlyle,  who,  however,  later  de-  when  they  appeared,  and  attracted  a  wide  circle 
tcribed  it  as  a  "fervid  creation  left  half  chaotic."  of  readers.  Not  one  of  them,  however,  can  be  pot 
forward  as  entitled  to  rank  with  the  best  his- 
torical fiction.  They  smack  unpleasantly  of  the 
midnight  oil.  The  author  who  was  never  at  any 
time  an  exact  student  of  the  subjects  in  which  he 
was  interested,  iwad  up  for  his  purpose  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  diligence  the  period  he  had  se- 
lected. He  lacked  the  dramatic  gift  which  was 
the  priceless  possession  of  Scott.  He  never  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  of  the  period  about  which 
he  wrote  that  is  behind  "The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,"  nor  did  he  ever  succeed  in  imbuing  him- 
self with  the  atmosphere  as  did  Thackeray  before 
writing  "Esmond"  and  "Uenis  Duval."  The 
books,  indeed,  were  not  written  from  out  the  rich 

the  books.     He  had   a   sense  of  romance;   but  he 
nner  of  the 


From  the  literary  point  of  view,  these 
novels,  while  written  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, all  suffered,  in  Mr.  Melville's  opinion, 
from  being  propagandist  works.  In  them 
Kingsley  appears  as  the  out-and-out  advo- 
atc  of  a  cause.  In  this  period,  however,  his 
interest  in  Christian  Sociallstn  reached  its 
apex,  and  after  the  publication  of  "Alton 
Locke"  Kingsley  soon  ceased  to  be  an  active 
advocator,  and  even  in  his  later  life  was 
opposed  to  most  of  the  radical  program  of 
those  times. 

Mr.  Melville  divides  Kingsley's  literary 
life  into  two  periods — the  first,  that  of  the 
social  reformer,  ending  with  the  publication 
of  "Alton  Locke";  the  second,  that  of  the 
historical  novelist.  "Hypatia."  "Westivard 
Hoi,"  "Two  Years  Ago,"  and  "The  Water 
Babies"  appeared  in  the  decade  1853-63. 
His  latest  historical  novel,  "Herewarrl,  the 
Waif,"  a  talc  of  the  days  of  the  Conqueror, 
*  I  1866.    Of  the  historical  novels. 


of    the    craft.      His    historical    novels    lack    the 
sincerity  that  inspired  "Yeast"  and  "Alton  Locke." 

This  critic  is  certain  that  '■West\vard 
Ho!"  is  the  best  book  that  Kingsley  wrote. 
The  merit  of  the  book,  he  says,  is  in  those 
parts  where  .idventures  are  to  the  fore.  Then 
there  is  the  dash  and  spirit  that  Kingsley 
never  reached  in  any  other  of  his  tales. 
"There  Kingsley  is  at  his  best,  and  his  best 
is  very  good  indeed." 
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NATIONAL  HOUSING  PROBLEMS 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with 
which  the  Government  had  to  grapple 
during  the  war  was  that  of  finding  adequate 
living  quarters  for  workmen  and  their  fami- 
lies in  connection  with  newly  created  or 
greatly  expanded  industrial  establishments. 
The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  and 
Transportation  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
was  organized  to  deal  with  this  problem,  and 
in  doing  so,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Corporation  made 
the  discovery  that  the  situation  which  it  was 
called  upon  to  remedy,  though  accentuated 
by  war  conditions,  was  really  one  of  long 
standing,  and  one  which  will  require  earnest 
attention  in  the  future.  In  a  word,  the  sup- 
ply of  homes  for  the  American  people  is  defi- 
cient in  both  quantity  and  quality. 

During  the  brief  period  of  its  activities 
before  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  Hous- 
ing Corporation  spent  about  $45,000,000  in 
construction  work  and  acquired  a  valuable 
fund  of  information,  which  is  to  be  presented 
in  a  forthcoming  voluminous  report.  Several 
features  of  the  report  are  anticipated  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  pub- 
lished in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review 
(Washington).  Mr.  Olmsted  served  as 
manager  of  the  Town  Planning  Division  of 
the  Housing  Corporation,  and  his  paper  is 
accompanied  by  numerous  plans  and  draw- 
ings of  groups  of  homes  which  were  erected 
or  projected  by  the  Corporation  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Insufficient  housing  was  a  tremendous 
handicap  to  the  development  of  war  indus- 
tries; so  much  so  that,  in  the  author's  opin- 
ion, it  would  probably  have  been  found  im- 
possible to  carry  out  the  program  of  produc- 
tion that  had  been  planned. 

Increased  pay  and  fervid  appeals  to  patriotism 
brought  many  highly  skilled  and  self-respecting 
workers  to  the  jobs.  These  men — usually  married 
men,  with  families — found  conditions  so  in- 
tolerable that  they  would  soon  throw  up  their 
jobs  and  shift,  hoping  to  find  other  jobs  under 
less  outrageous   living  conditions. 

The  labor  turnover  rose  to  startling  proportions. 
Examples  of  excessive  labor  turnover  were  sup- 
plied by  the  war  industries  of  practically  every 
city  in  which  the  Housing  Corporation  investi- 
gated conditions  in  housing  of  labor.  Though 
unsuitable  or  inadequate  housing  was  not  the 
sole  cause  of  this  excessive  labor  turnover,  it  is 
mentioned  by  employment  managers  of  corpora- 
tions in  many  instances  as  the  chief  cause  and  in 
others  as  a  contributing  cause. 


The  constant  training  of  new  employees  pro- 
duced a  great  reduction  in  the  average  of  effi- 
ciency. Despite  unprecedented  wages,  with  a 
corresponding  rapidly  increasing  unit  cost  of  pro- 
duction, a  point  was  soon  reached  beyond  whidi 
there  could  not  occur  any  further  effective  increase 
of  the  labor  force.  No  urge  of  patriotism  or  high 
wages  could  compensate  for  the  overloaded  ac- 
commodations for  individual  and  family  life. 
Inadequate  access  not  only  to  sleeping  places  but 
to  food,  merchandise,  recreation,  and  everything 
relating  to  family  and  social  life  outside  of  work- 
ing hours,  put  a  limit  on  production  far  below  the 
maximum  capacity  of  the  increased  plants. 

These  conditions  forced  attention  to  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  the  necessary  industrial  plant 
investment,  including  the  housing  of  machinery 
and  of  the  workers  during  working  hours,  is 
relatively  small  as  compared  with  the  investment 
required  properly  to  house  and  keep  in  working 
efficiency  the  workers  and  their  families  outside 
of  working  hours.  * 

Stimulated  by  war  prices,  or  by  direct  capital 
advancement  by  the  Government  as  a  war  neces- 
sity, plant  investment  was  readily  and  rapidly 
increased.  The  far  greater  investment  necessary 
for  a  corresponding  expansion  of  living  quarters 
for  the  workers  failed  to  materialize,  for  many 
reasons.  Even  under  normal  conditions  this 
greater  investment  tends  to  lag  behind  industrial 
expansion. 

Since  1914  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  house 
construction  and  the  diversion  of  capital  iotio 
channels  of  more  profitable  return  have  resulted, 
even  in  the  face  of  an  increasing  need  for  houses, 
in  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  houses 
actually  built.  The  American  Contractor  gives 
the  total  investment  in  residential  building  in  the 
eastern,  central,  and  northern  sections  of  this 
country  (representing  69  per  cent  of  the  total 
population)  as  $432,337,000  for  the  year  1916,  ind 
only  $252,000,000   for   1918. 

During  the  war  the  housing  situation 
plainly  called  for  Government  intervention, 
and  this  was  forthcoming.  Before  the  armii" 
tice  was  signed  the  cost  of  the  construction 
work  in  contemplation  was  estimated  at 
$194,000,000.  In  time  of  peace  the  Go?-  . 
ernment  should  not,  says  Mr.  Olmsted,  di- 
rectly participate  in  the  building  of  houses 
Nevertheless  a  permanent  Government 
agency  should  be  created  to  guide  and  stimu* 
late  such  work. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  in  some  way  parallel 
to  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 
financial  support  may  be  oflFered  which  will  stinw 
late  individual  and  collective  housing  exteasioB»^ 
while  at  the  same  time  utilizing  to  some  eztcflt 
the  expensively  acquired  information  and  exyeit* 
ence  of  war  time.  But  the  most  immediate  ntA. 
if  the  results  of  the  war-tinie  housing  experiend 
are  to  be  salvaged  and  made  the  basis  for  furthcf 
advance,  is  the  establishment  of  a  continuing  Gof^ 
ernment  agency  for  research  and  as  a  crcariiS 
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The  author  presents  various  details  of 
architecture  and  town  planning  embodied 
in  certain  projects  carried  out  by  the  Hous- 
ing Corporation,  but  space  is  not  available 
here  to  summarize  them.  The  forthcoming 
report  of  the  Corporation,  with  ample  data 
regarding  the  architectural,  engineering  and 
financial  features  of  about  100  projects,  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  interest  to  everybody  who  is 
concerned  in  any  way  with  the  building  of 
homes.  The  following  quotation  from  Mr. 
OUnsted's  article  will  illustrate  the  sort  of 
ideas  which  the  report  may  be  expected  to 
set  forth: 


auch  variations  in  set-back  >s  are  normally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  occupants.  The  experience  of  the 
corporation  has  merely  confirmed   in  this  respect 

a  generally  accepied  opinion  of  conn  planners 
that  in  residential  developments,  especially  for 
small  houses,  comparatively  short  street  vistas  in 
proper  scale  with  the  houses  are  eilremely  im- 
partanl,  whether  secured  by  absolute  discontinuity 
of  (he  minor  streets  or  by  moderate  curves  or 
angles  in  tbem;  and  that  such  departures  from 
(he  theoretical  economy  of  the  rectangular  plan 
need  not  involve,  if  well  designed,  an  appreciably 
greater  cost   per  house   for   streets,   utilities,   and 

Another  general  point  as  to  house  arrangement 
has  been  borne  out  by  ihe  experience  of  the  Hous- 
ing Corporation,  It  is  possible  to  unify  and 
formalize  a  scheme  by  making  the  houses  so 
rigidly  related  and  balanced  along  the  street  and 
that  the  whole  development  looks 


inpleasanlly  like 


char 


able 


On  the  score  of 
are  lessons  to  be 
Housing  Corporati 
concerning  the  me 
be  made   beautifu! 

the  most  striking 
the  location  of  thi 
planning.  When 
straight  streets  ar 
angular  street  pla 
close  together  by 
ardiitectural  skill 


architectural  appearance  there 
learned  from  the  work  of  the 
3n,  both  positive  and  negative, 

ns  by  which  small  houses  may 
Conaislenlly  with  economy  of 
;  but  perhaps 


>   this 


respcc 


:  houses  and  the 
long  lines  of  houses  on  long, 
e  imposed  by  an  existing  rect- 
n,  the  houses  being  small  and 
force  of  economy,  hardly  any 
::an  produce  a  thoroughly  agree- 
by   resort  to   grouping   and   to 


1  possible  by  too  much  seeking  of  v 
and  picturesque  quality  in  the  color  and  shape  and 
arrangement  of  ihe  buildings  to  make  the  de- 
velopment loot  like  a  piece  of  stage  scenery  and 
not     like    the    dwellings    of    modern     American 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  if  the  whole  develop- 
ment is  treated  as  a  business  proposition,  con- 
sidering all  the  aspects  of  site  and  street  plan 
and  utilities  and  bouses,  taking  into  account  the 
fair  money  value  of  good  appearance  in  detail 
and  in  arrangemeni,  and  weighing  value  and  cost 
in  each  case,  the  very  reasonableness  of  the  result 
will  go  far  lo  make  it  pleasing  to  look  at  as  well 
as  inexpensive  to  build  and  to  operate. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  TELEPHONE 
PROPHETS 


IN  the  course  of  a  suggestive  article  in  the 
July  Harper's,  showing  how  great  indus- 
tries are  planned  for  the  ne\t  generation, 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Updegraff  gives  an  interest- 
ing description  of  the  methods  employed  by 
the  managers  of  the  telephone  service  in 
working  out  their  prophecies  relating  to  the 
business  of  the  future. 

Briefly,   this  is  how   the  telephone   prophets  go 
about  their  work:  Taking  the  present  population 
of  the  city,   and   ihe   population   for   many  years 
back,  they  plot  a  population  curve,  projecting  this 
curve  eighteen   or   twenty  years   into   the   future, 
ettabliihmg  the  population  in  1937,  let  us  say,  so 
far  as  the  past  growth   of   the   city  can   help   in 
otiiDating   the  future   growth.     They  thcti   check 
Ihii  up  in   every  way  possible,  by  analyzing  the 
iment,    past,    present,    and    fu- 
;    the    transportation    facilities 
ed,  the  labor  situation,  ihe  real- 
geographical    location    of   the 

Me  and  they  have  arrived  at 
population  of  the  city  will 
eed  to  "place"  thai  popula- 


tion, to  prophesy  how  and  where  it  will  dis- 
tribute itself.  This  involves  a  tremendous 
amount  of  detail  work.  There  must  be  a  house- 
to-house  count  in  the  residential  sections  to  show 
just  how  many  families  are  living  in  each  square 
block  of  the  city,  what  percentage  of  them  have 
telephones,  and  what  class  of  service  they  are 
using.  The  character  and  nationalities  of  the 
population  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  for 
some  nationalities  have  a  tendency  to  huddle  to- 
gether in  great  numbers  in  congested  areas,  while 
others  show  a  marked  tendency  lo  live  in  separate 
little  houses,  thus  spreading  out  over  a  larger 
area.  The  old  settlers  in  each  section  must  be 
talked  with,  as  well  as  real-estate  men  and  other 
well-informed  citizens. 

When   the  prophets  get  to  the  business  section 


of  the  city  they  i 
problem,    but    on 

perhaps  as  yet  u 

a  city  is  going  i 


that 


mted  with   a   different 


eriheles 


prepare  for  new  office-buildings, 
idreamed  of,  for  hotels  and  de- 
It  is  one  thing  to  determine  how 

0  spread  aul,  and  quite  another 

1  going  to  shoot  ap,  suddenly  de- 
manding telephone  cables  to  take  care  of  from 
live  hundred  to  a  thousand  telephone  installations, 
as  in  a  large  oRice-building  or  hotel,  on  one 
little  spQI.     This  requires  a  careful  study  of  ex- 
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i'liiii;  htisincss  roiulitidns  aiul  a  calculation  of  the 
l>ioli:iiilr  iiilurc  commercial  growth  which  is 
|iit<^<-(l  iHiiiMiilv  on  population.  If  a  population 
lit  •.(»  rninv  llumsaiuls  suppi>rls  oiu*  hi>tel.  three 
(|i  p.ii  iiin-nl  Ni<»irs,  anil  twcntv  Iar>;c  t>rficc-buiM- 
\\\\'.,  ihin-  \Nill  W  a  coriain  latio  t>f  inorvM>e  in 
ilrp.ii  ifiiriii  ston'N,  olhcc-lnn!illn^>,  .iiul  hotel 
p.iii  iiii.U'.'"  «•  '!>«"  p»»p*'l'*'*''»  inot  CISC",  >av,  ^l> 
|iri  II  III  I  ln>  r.Mi  l»r  chi-rkovl  up  1»\  MUilNln*: 
nilii  I    I II  ITS    \>lii(li    roiu-xpoiul    in    population    anJ 

l^'i  III!    ll      I  ll   II  .It  ll'l  IslU'S. 

Iliiiiiliij-.   Ill    iihlis    .iiul    cli.iiiN    .nc   vliawii    up. 

'.11 1     mips    .III'    iM.ulc.    m.ipN    slu'wiii^    areas 

.1^  III  iMi  im  liuNiiir>>  .iiui  U'Nuii'itii.il  (-\paiision. 
Ill  i|>  .  .Iiii\>m)'.  »l«HNilN  .nul  ihai.U'tei  ot  p»»pula- 
ii,,ii_  III  ip  .  iiul  tliiiu  >lio\\(iik;  ilii'  u'ation  k^\  the 
I I  I,  I.  |iliMiii    Mi\url<«  ilii    pi\Nv'iU   ;»o;".:Ia(loiK 

III,       |i|M|i|lil.      llhM      H'  llvi-      'liMll      tiU-      il.lM 

I  III  I       I,  ,|iiM  I  ll     I   ■•  I  r  II    m  :i»  «»'    t  lu-  X  :  !\  .   .lN>;;'.!i 

Ml,-       |.   .jiill    ll  li'll      li»      ll»«'      V    l?li".l.      Jl>l!UtN.      lv» 

,   iiiii.'        ii«  w         I'liu  I-  ImiiMmi.' V        .ip.ii  (nu'Mt 
I...I.  .1    piiliniiil    .It'll..     NxlitMU.      liul     lli» 

II  I  III. I     Mi.li.   iliM;'     .tn     l!ii-     in.ip     m     i"\  \'\\ 
,, !.l..   I.    HI    lilt    \  il\     Ml  .1    lit'vv    ni  tin    w\k' 

|. It  .lit  ml      li««\\      III  M»\      |M»\   \W     K'\A\M\.y> 


,,  ill     I. lull  iliU      Im      ininiirtl     m      I ''  ^ 
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suits  from  these  methods  are  now  coming 
into  view: 

In  one  New  England  city  a  department- store 
was  located  by  the  telephone  prophets  ten  years 
ajio  less  than  a  block  away  from  where  it  has  re- 
cently been  built.  In  another  city  an  office-build- 
inp  was  placed  very  close  indeed  to  the  spot 
where  the  buildin^r  has  just  been  erected.  Many 
other  instances  might  be  cited  if  space  per- 
mitted. 

I  have  seen  the  telephone  prophets*  map  for 
the  city  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  for  1935. 
It  was  like  peeping  into  the  future  to  look  at  it. 
Fverywhere  there  were  little  circles  with  Agures 
in  them.  Kl<H'ks  which  are  now  vacant  lots  have 
ihoir  Utile  circles  with  the  number  of  telephones 
thov  will  probably  support  by  1935.  A  street  I 
bad  p.isNcd  on  mv  way  to  the  telephone  company's 
nflu'e  wbich  is  being  torn  up  to  be  paved  was 
poiiitiil  out  it»  me  on  the  map.  "We  are  putting 
dt»\\n  t»ur  cables  for  1935  under  that  street  now. 
i'iiiis  MO  Iiniger  allow  their  streets  to  be  torn  up 
e\ei\  tiw  m«>nths.  We  have  to  watch  every 
stuet  and  take  advantage  of  repaving  to  put 
dt>\\n  our  cables  for  the  future,"  said  one  of  the 
pmpheis.  "Sometimes  the  cables  will  not  be  re- 
t|uiii-d  toi  (en  vears,  but  they  will  be  ready  when 
ilu-x    aie  needed." 


(;m<m.\nv's  "IV\pkr  offensive" 


r     \\      \\\  HxK'i  .    V  oi  II  N    vt.ii 

I  I  iliiili        til    till       I  mil      /    ■•  .■  •!/.    *n    \     A!. 


M 

,  /,  /       Ml    Hill  II    Imp     Mill    \ii\    \\\\\   (li>t  iiiiii'ill 
III      nil.  |i      nil     till         r  ij'*  I     nlliii.ixi.        \\  tti\  I) 

ll ip     llli      W    M      \\\.      liltl        nil     I.    ImIMP     XV  .llM-il 

ll-,     t.iimin\     Mi     till      pn  ■  ■    ni     iKUli.il    ihuiI 
till       t^llll    lln       it   iil>|it<    1*1    ii>M*inp    llu*     MIu'n 
III      HUM     III    I  III     I  Miit  .  nt    \  It  I  III  \      liltl    I  III'   Ml'Ns 
IN'      ••!    pi    II  <  Ml      i   iilli  .'    p.ipri     I'.    .Ill    I'M' 

I. pi  mil.'      ll^llltlll||      lit      till*     r\l  I  .iHtiliii.il  iIn 
tnitiiiiii.       iliil      1. 11    ir.it  liillp      I  .lliiifit  .itliUlN     nt 
<it-iiii.iM    pKip  ip  iiiil.i.        I\ir..i.i,    St  .indiiMX  i.i. 
)l<i||.iMil,     ^\\  il/i'i  1. liltl.      S|>.llll.     we'll'     .ill      ill 
ll-'  till  l>\    ll    hi  .1  piiMtfi    1)1    li-NMi    ilrpicc',  ;inil 
\\  I*  kiMtw    uli.it    it    tlitl   ill    Nditli    .\inriiiM   in 

till-    r.iliii'l    Minllth's   nt    till*    War.       A    oiinil    r\- 

.iriiplc  nt  it^  i.'riici:il  wnrkino^  i^  tn  l)c  tniind 
\\\   >-iMitli    .Xinciu'.i: 

Siitifli  .\iiii  lii.i.  a-*  the  scene  of  the  great  "Wc^t- 
#111  I.iiipiir"  ot  the  (German  dreams,  was  naiur- 
.illv  (lie  triiicr  of  an  intensified  publicity  cam- 
paign. .\  phalanx  of  trouble-makers  had  been 
(liopanhrd  t«)  Hueiios  Aires  early  in  July,  1914. 
to  take  over  the  old  machinery  so  long  and  so 
a*>tuteiy  directed  to  dazzle  the  imagination  and 
capture  the  >ympathies  of  all  South  American 
peoples. 

With  the  aid  of  unlimited  funds  provided  by 
the  German  Assi^Kriation.  old  journals  were  pur- 
chased or  new  ones  started  all  over  the  vvntinenc. 
La  L'ni'tn  was  founded  at  Huenos  Aires  ami  *«« 
was   the    Italian    /.'    /iM-'irii;    two   dailies    and    « 


weelK  ill  P.iiana,  and  other  newspapers  in  Santa 
i'.ithaiiiia.  Kio  i!raiide  do  Sul,  and  San  Paulo. 
lieiinaii\  ctHiti oiled  twenty-one  organs  in  Ar- 
gentina aiul  Hia/il  alone.  When  Brazil  joined 
till-  Mtu'H  aiul  the  iiermans  were  more  or  less 
pittliibited  fitiin  publishing  (ierman  newspapers. 
thi-\  pitiinpit\  issued  them  in  Portuguese,  the 
/>i«/i,  h,f  I  't!k.*hliitt  becoming  the  Gazeta  Popu' 
l,ti  aiul  the  /  iitttttinJ  the  Jornal  de  Tarda,  their 
piopagaiitla  a^.tinnt  the  Allies  and  the  United 
Stati-H  bicoiniim   mote  bitter  than  ever. 

\\  .III  e\.ini|Oe  ot  ihe  hold  (iermanv  had  on  the 
I  hi  It-. Ml  pieHN  it  iiiav  be  remarked  that  even  the 
Hiiikitu'.  of  the  I  usititniit  wa>  almost  eniirelv 
paisetl  liver  in  silence  by  the  Santiago  news- 
pa(M'i*t.  It  is,  in  Nhort,  one  of  the  miracles  of  the 
wai  that  I  atin  .\merica  >hnuld  have  so  largely 
iliM>\\ii  off  her  shackles.  <  lermany,  in  fact,  here, 
as  rNew here,  i»\erilid  things  and  has  herself 
mainly  to  blariie  for  the  los>  nf  so  many  Republics 
which  she  bail  confidently  reckoned  upon  as  cap- 
tives of  her  guile  and  gold.  Nor  is  their  emanci- 
pation av>ured,  for  the  "machine"  remains,  sup- 
ported with  all  the  influence  of  many  wealthy 
(ierman  tulonists. 

Kuenos  Aires  and  Santiago  are  still  CSerman 
strongholds.  The  redoubtable  von  Papen  has  not 
been  King  f't-rJu  at  Bel  gr  a  no  for  nothing.  A 
general  strike  in  transport,  the  delav  of  corn  ship- 
ments, the  iirganl/ation  of  saNitage  on  the  Cen- 
tral Argentine  Railwav,  are  only  typical  exam- 
ples oi  hi*  methtuN  i»l  repaving  Argentine  hos- 
pitality. Siuiih  America  is  Mill  packed  with  Ger- 
man settler*,  the  nurmidtMi*  t>f  derelict  German 
Knibassie*  and  f^ic^f*  tiom  the  United  States 
nho  renuiii.  4iid  will  4lwa\^  remain  a  focus  of 
ixnain     mi«t'hiei. 
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THE  NATIONALIZATION  OF  BRITISH 

SHIPPING 


SIR  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY  has 
found  time,  amid  the  distractions  of  his 
labors  on  the  Coal  Commission,  to  extend 
his  zeal  for  the  nationalization  of  industry. 
Plus  royalist e  que  le  Roi,  more  Laborite  than 
the  vast  majority  of  the  party  to  which  he  is 
so  recent  and  so  valued  a  recruit.  Sir  Leo,  in 
the  English  Review  for  June,  demands  the 
immediate  nationalization  of  the  whole  of 
the  British  mercantile  marine.  The  curse  of 
England,  says  the  writer,  is  the  private  own- 
ership of  land  and  capital.  If  everything 
were  nationalized,  how  much  better  ever>'- 
thing  would  be!     In  shipping,  especially: 

If  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  had  pos- 
sessed a  national  mercantile  marine,  we  should 
have  saved  a  sum  equal  to  several  times  its  en- 
tire capital  value;  we  should  have  possessed  well- 
manned  ships  which  would  have  been  very 
much  better  able  to  meet  the  attack  of  the  enemy; 
we  should  not  have  lost  many  of  the  vessels 
that   were   sunk   by   submarines;    we    should    not 


have  been  driven  to  such  straits  with  regard  to 
the  supply  of  food  and  munitions. 

Sir  Leo  fails  to  explain,  how  these  happy 
results  could  have  been  achieved ;  possibly 
the  implication  is  that  the  German  subma- 
rines would  have  shown  to  state-owned  ves- 
sels a  respect  which  they  certainly  did  not 
show  towards  those  of  private  owners.  But 
however  that  may  be: 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  government,  in  the 
interests  alike  of  national  safety  and  of  peace 
efficiency,  to  nationalize  the  mercantile  marine 
and  the  shipyards  which  produce  the  mercantile 
marine.  Having  paid  out  to  shipowners,  as  can 
be  proved,  the  cost  of  the  mercantile  marine  sev- 
eral times  over  during  the  war,  the  nation  is 
entitled  to  nationalize  ships  by  paying  for  them 
now  what  they  cost  when  built,  with  proper  al- 
lowance for  depreciation  and  no  more.  The  ship- 
yards should  be  taken  over  and  remodelled  on 
the  lines  of  the  magnificent  national  shipyards  in 
the  West  of  England.  The  whole  service  should 
be  made  a  good   scientific  and   engineering  job. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AND  THE 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  April 
Bishop  Frodsham  expressed  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  advantages  to  the  British 
Empire  of  joining  the  League  of   Nations. 

It  would  be  futile  to  imagine  that  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  formation  of  the  League  of 
Nations  are  friends  of  the  British  Empire.  They 
may  neither  side  with  Germany  nor  be  planning 
our  undoing,  but  none  the  less  they  do  not 
consider  themselves  as  custodians  of  our  imperial 
foundations  or  superstructure.  On  the  other  hand 
there  arc  some  who  believe  that  the  British 
Empire  will  gain,  in  some  unexplained  fashion, 
by  the  mandatory  system.  No  greater  mistake 
could  be  made.  And  even  if  the  British  were 
to  gain  much,  they  would  lose  far  more,  and 
the  whole  world  would  share  their  loss,  if  it 
meant  purchasing  a  cumbrous  political  machine 
at  the  cost  of  the  new-born  spirit  of  unity  and 
trust  which  has  sprung  up  between  America  and 
the  Allies^an  ethical  kinship  which  may  yet 
prove  to  be  the  best  positive  product  of  the  war. 

This  article  has  not  been  prompted  by  any 
prejudice  against  the  main  principle  for  which 
the  League  of  Nations  may  be  presumed  to  stand. 
The  British  Empire  stands  for  the  same  principle, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  making  the  world  into 
a  peaceful  home  for  a  united  human  family. 
The  main  difference  between  the  League  of 
Nadont  and  the  British  Empire  is  that  one  is  a 


theoretical  venture,  the  other  has  the  right  to 
claim  experimental  value;  the  one  plans  from 
the  circumference,  the  other  works  from  the 
center.  The  League  of  Nations  is  a  glorious 
dream,  but  the  British  Empire  is  a  solid  reality. 
However  drab  in  comparison  with  dreamland 
the  British  Empire  may  appear,  it  exists  upon 
this  much-enduring,  blood-stained  earth  as  a  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  what  the  whole  world  can 
become,  that  is,  a  community  of  all  varieties  of 
the  human  race  bound  together  by  ties  light  as 
air  but  strong  as  iron. 

The  ink  upon  the  charter  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  barely  dry,  and  already  the  draft  may 
be  penciled  over  with  innumerable  amendments. 
The  constitution  of  the  British  Empire  has  not 
yet  been  written.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  same  people  who  have  shown  their  will- 
ingness to  die  for  the  Empire  but  who,  it  is  com- 
plained, refuse  even  to  be  interested  in  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  British  Empire  is  the  product 
of  gradual  development  and  of  three  hundred 
years  of  practical  experience.  It  has  neither  out- 
grown its  usefulness  nor  is  it  tottering  to  its  fall. 
It  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  extensive  part 
of  the  edifice  of  human  society.  And  no  greater 
world-disaster  could  be  conceived  than  that  the 
fabric  of  the  Empire  should  be  undermined  in 
order  to  make  room  for  an  ambitious  but  imper- 
fectly thought-out  scheme  for  building  a  Palace 
of  Peace,  which  may  turn  out  to  be  another  castle 
in  Spain. 
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■'^  r*u'  l\»'.e>  still  si:i^'  t^-day. 
\1  \s\-.\  \.':.\<'\\\\\'Z  t!uu  no  infurniation 
:^  .w.w  's:.\.\\s\\\\c  t!ie  author,  quotes  the  in- 
'»p:::ii,;  \\.'rJ>,  LH'iiiiinini: : 

No.  no.  Poland  is  not  dead,  while  vet  we  live. 
What  a    foreign   force  has   ravi>hcd   from   iia  we 
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Th(se  three  poems  suffice  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  spirit  which  animates  Polish 
patriotic  poesy.  We  may  readily  divine  that 
which  inspires  the  religious  poems.  That 
^iril  is  summarized  in  the  celebrated  hymn 
by  the  Polish  insurgents  in   1863.     It  runs: 

Lord  Gad,  mho  for  so  roany  centuries  encani' 
paMcd  Poland  with  splendor,  wilh  power  and 
glory,  nho  has  shielded  it  with  the  buckler  of 
thy  protection  against  the  misfortunes  which 
threatened  to  destroy  it,  at  the  fool  of  thy  altar 
ne   raise  our  entreaties.     Country,   liberty,  deign 

The  closing  stanza,  "May  our  new 
anguish,  our  new  sacrifices  restore,  through 
the  grace  of  the  Virgin,  the  ancient  friendly 
alliance  between  Poland,   Ukrainia,   Lithua- 


nia, that  they  may  constitute  forever  a  united 
country,"  contains  all  the  hopes  and,  alas! 
all  the  illusions  of  the  Poles  of  1863.  The 
thoughtful  friends  of  Poland  are  more 
modest  to-day.  We  see  how  the  Ukraine  is 
escaping  her;  has  no  desire  to  be  reunited 
with  her;  how  the  Lithuanian-spealcing  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  are  claiming  autonomy. 

As  to  the  hymns  to  the  Virgin,  we  may 
call  attention  to  a  point  which  characterizes 
Polish  Catholicism.  The  Western  Catho- 
lics honor  primarily  Mary's  virginity;  those 
of  Poland  the  Mother  of  Christ.  In  this 
Poland  has  been  influenced  by  the  tradition 
of  its  neighbors  of  the  Greek  Church,  who 
honor  above  all  the  iheotokos  (Greek  for 
Mother  of  God), 


THE  CORDOVA- SEVILLE  CANAL 


SPAIN  has  taken  rapid  strides  in  many 
directions  during   the  war    period   and 
has    developed    trade    relations    with    South 
America  and  Africa  to  a  point  where  greater 
internal  transportation  facilities  are  impera- 
tive.     Seville    is    an    old    town    with    many 
traditions  and    an  envious  history,   and,   al- 
though sixty  miles  from  the  coast,  the  tides 
in  the  Guadalquivir  River  reach 
twelve    miles    beyond     the    city 
limits.     This  city  has  developed 
a  very   prosperous  group  of   in- 
dustries of  which  some  are  cera- 
mics, tobacco,  wine,  olive  oil  and 
machiner}'.       Cordovan     leather, 
liquors,   and   silver    filigree   have 
always  been  famous,  but  the  city 
has  suffered  a  decline  in   recent 
years,    despite   the    new    railroad 
connecting  it  with   Malaga,   Se- 
ville and  Madrid.     Cordova  was 
at  one  time  the  greatest  trading 
center  of  the  world. 

The  proposed  waterway,  de- 
scribed for  the  Even  in  ff  Post 
(New  York)  by  Mr.  George  F. 
Paul,  is  expected  to  transform 
the  entire  Guadalquivir  River 
region  of  Spain  and  permit  the 
industrial  independence  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  entire 
country.  The  river  has  its  out- 
let on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  zones 
I  by  its  flow  are  rich  in 
\,  agriculture,  electric  power 
ani   a   wonderful 


climate,  while  the  population  is  almost  i 
rivalled  for  intelligence  and  industry. 
Says  Mr.  Paul: 


The  engineering  plan  presented 
with  this  project  consists  in  the  construction  of 
eleven  dams  of  the  Stoney  gate  system,  such  as 
were  recently  constructed  on  the  Rhine  and  also 
an  rivers  in  France  and  Switzerland.   These  dams 


THE  PROPOSED  CANAL  CONNECTING  COUMVA  WITH  SEVILLE 
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are  to  vary  in  height  between  six  and  ten  metres, 
and  in  the  case  of  unusual  freshets  they  can  be 
completely  raised,  leaving  only  the  piles  and  en- 
tablatures. This  refers  to  the  entire  drainage 
system  served  by  the  torrential  river.  The  ponds 
which  these  dams  will  form  within  the  river 
bed  itself  will  constitute  an  ample  waterway 
along  its  course.  The  inequalities  are  to  be  over- 
come by  means  of  an  equal  number  of  locks  54 
metre*  long  by  8  metres  wide,  of  the  most  modern 
type,  which  will  afford  passage  to  the  barges. 
These  barges  may  carry  525  tons  of  cargo,  and 
convr.ys  can  be  formed  composed  of  a  tug  of  150 
tons  and  two  barges.  At  each  one  of  these  dams 
advamairc  will  be  taken  of  the  power  furnished 
by  the  fall  f)f  the  dam<,  which  will  amount  to 
a   total   of   alKiut   65,0'''0   horsepower.    .    .    . 

The  eleven  installations  proposed  are  as  fol- 
lowv :  Aicala  del  Rio,  C'antillana,  /Mcolea  del  Rio, 
Pena  de  la  Sal,  Lrjra  del  Rio,  Penaflor,  Palma  del 
Rio.  Po*.a(ias,  (Juadiaio.  \'illarrubia  and  Cordova. 
With  these  elexen  installations  an  annual  produc- 
x'uiu  can  be  realized  of  2«i2  million  kilowatt  hours. 

.•\nofher  feature  of  the  project  consists  in  using 
the  piles  of  the  dams  for  the  establishment  of  as 
many  bridges,  which  in  eleven  different  points 
will  coimect  the  two  banks  of  the  river,  which  at 
present  has  only  one  bridge  in  its  180  kilometres 
of  length.  I'his  feature  alone  will  add  wonder- 
fully to  the  readiness  of  communication  between 


different  cities  in  the  valley  and  will  of  itself 
recompense  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for  con- 
struction purposes. 

Don  Carlos  Mendoza  of  Madrid  will, 
through  a  stock  company,  construct  the  dams, 
while  the  state  assumes  the  cost  of  locks  and 
supplies  the  timber  for  the  bridges.  The 
state  will  operate  the  waterway  under  suit- 
able tariffs,  and  the  total  cost  will  be  $16,« 
000,000. 

The  growing  importance  of  Seville  as  a 
manufacturing  center,  and  of  Cordova  as  a 
distributing  point  justify  the  expenditure  of 
what  may  seem  a  large  sum ;  and  the  future 
of  Spain  as  a  commercial  power  depends  up- 
on some  such  project  which  will  open  up 
cheap  and  easy  communications,  both  be- 
tween the  various  cities  of  the  region  itself, 
and  between  those  cities  and  the  outside 
world.  The  canal  will  be  used,  naturally, 
for  both  import  and  export  to  and  from  the 
cities  of  Seville  and  Cordova  and  the  inter- 
mediate points.  The  map  on  page  217  shows 
its  location  and  the  territory  affected. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 


T  A  RFJISTA  Ql'ISCESAL  contains 
JL^  an  article  on  Spanish-American  rela- 
tioiiN  that  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the 
war  may  have  consequences  little  imagined. 
Why  <h(»uld  not  Spain  and  the  United  States 
heconic  inorr  intimately  associated  ?  "Our 
(inc-tinic  enemy  and  our  present  friend,"  as 
tlie  writer  calls  the  United  States,  ought  to 
he  hrriu^lit  into  much  closer  relationship 
with  UN  ftliat  is,  Spain),  and  there  is  ever\' 
rea-son  tnr  forgetting  the  quarrel  of  a  few 
vearN  a^o. 

Count  Romanoncs,  when  he  was  in  office 
>ome  time  ago.  Iwldly  proclaimed  the  advis- 
ability of  so  acting;  he  has  recently  met 
President  Wilson  in  Paris,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  M»mething  of  the  kind  was  one 
of  the  subjects  of  conversation  between  the 
two.  This  desire  for  what  our  French 
friends  term  a  rapprochement  is  something 
ver>-  different  from  the  feeling  that  has  (ap- 
parently) animated  Spani  rds  during  the 
past  few  years,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
writings  of  the  journalists  and  others  who 
contribute  to  Spanish  publications.  There 
has  usually  been  the  statement  that  the 
United  States  is  doing  all  she  can  to  absorb 
the  Central  and  South  America  Republics, 


and  incidents  have  been  regarded  as  straws 
showing  the  way  in  which  that  wind  has  been 
blowing.  When  the  United  States  has  been 
mentioned,  care  has  been  taken  to  write  of 
the  "United  States  of  North  America"  by 
many  contributors,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  U.S.A.  does  not  mean  the  whole  of 
America.  With  her  close  connection  with  the 
smaller  republics.  Spain  should  be  more  like- 
ly to  "Spanishize"  (if  we  may  dare  to  make 
use  of  such  a  word )  America  than  America 
to  Americanize  Spain  an«l  her  former  pos- 
sessions, yet  the  latter  process  is  the  more 
probable.  Spain  has  much  to  gain  by  more 
intimate  relations  with  the  United  States, 
an!  it  is  the  hope  of  many  thoughtful  Span- 
iards that  there  ma>  really  be  a  drawing 
together  of  the  two  countries. 

In  \uestro  Til  mpo  we  have  an  article  on 
the  Spanish  volunteers  in  the  Great  War; 
this  concerns  those  Spaniards  who  enlisted 
in  the  French  Foreign  Legion.  They  fought 
valiantly  for  freedom  and  suffered  grie\'ous 
casualties.  Several  extracts  from  letters, 
written  by  those  volunteers,  are  given  in  the 
article,  and  we  also  read  of  the  great  re- 
ception which  a  fe>v  of  them  who  went  to 
America  received  in  manv  cities. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

ECHOES  OF  WAR 


W14.    By  Field-Marshal  Viscount  French. 

Preface    by    Marshal    Foch.      Houghton,    Mifflin 

Company.     Portrait.     386  pp. 

This  volume  is  announced  by  the  publishers  as 
the  first  authoritative  book  by  any  commanding 
general  of  the  Allies.  In  this  country  we  had 
to  wait  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  Civil  War 
to  get  the  memoirs  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
and  the  other  great  commanders  of  the  Union 
armies.  The  present  generation  is  more  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  read  so  soon  after  the  event  the 
stories  of  great  commanders  in  the  greatest  of  all 
wars.  The  tone  and  temper  of  Field  Marshal 
French's  account  go  far  to  confirm  the  favorable 
impression  that  he  had  made  as  a  commander  in 
the  field.  He  is  just  and  generous  to  his  fellow 
commanders,  and  his  story  of  the  retreat  from 
Mons,  the  battles  of  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne,  the 
siege  and  fall  of  Antwerp,  and  the  first  battle  of 
Ypres,  while  it  records  the  practical  extinction 
of  the  original  British  Expeditionary  Force,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Old  Contemptibles,"  is 
marked  by  no  bitterness  nor  tinge  of  regret.  His 
tribute  to  Marshal  Joffre  and  other  French  com- 
manders  is   whole-hearted   and   unreserved. 

The     Dardanelles     Campaign.     By   H.   W. 

Nevinson.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.    427  pp.    111. 

An  experienced  English  journalist  and  war  cor- 
respondent here  presents  an  account  of  the  Dar- 
danelles expedition  which  has  almost  the  value 
of  an  official  statement,  since  it  is  based  so  largely 
on  authoritative  documents  and  is  illumined 
throughout  by  the  writer's  own  observations  as 
an  eye-witness.  There  are  many  interesting  il- 
lustrations  and    several    large-scale   maps. 

History  of  the  Yankee  Division.  By  Harry 
A.  Benwell.  Boston:  The  Cornhill  Company. 
283  pp.     III. 

Many  books  of  this  kind  may  be  expected  dur- 
ing the  coming  months.  They  are  necessarily 
more  or  less  ephemeral  in  character,  but  in  them 
will  be  found  material  that  is  well  worth  pre- 
serving and  that  might  easily  have  been  lost  for 
all  time,  had  it  not  been  collected  before  the 
demobilization  of  the  Army.  The  present  volume 
relates  the  fortunes  of  the  famous  "Yankee  Di- 
vision" (the  26th),  conmianded  by  Major-General 
Clarence  R.  Edwards.  Generous  words  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  war  service  of  the  Division  are 
contributed  by  General  Pershing,  General  Ed- 
wards,  and   Secretary  Baker. 

The    American    Air    Service.      By   Arthur 

Swectser.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Co.    384  pp. 

The  well-known  fascination  connected  with  our 
aerial  war  activities,  combined  with  the  gigantic 
proportions  of  the  task  laid  upon  America  of 
"winning  the  war  in  the  air,"   and  the  celerity 


and  resourcefulness  with  which  American  in- 
dustry addressed  itself  to  this  stupendous  "job," 
make  former  Captain  Arthur  Sweetser's  volume, 
"The  American  Air  Service,"  of  unusual  interest. 
After  presenting  a  summary  of  American  prog- 
ess  in  aviation  up  to  our  entry  into  the  war,  the 
author  records  the  steps  taken  by  our  Government 
to  carry  out  the  great  air  program  which  was  to 
be  the  principal  American  contribution  to  ultimate 
victory.  The  problems  of  raw  materials  and 
manufacturing;  of  personnel,  the  training  of 
flyers,  the  development  of  airplanes  and  engines, 
with  the  full  story  of  the  Liberty  motor;  and 
the  constant  changes  of  program,  plans,  specifica- 
tions; the  laying  out  of  aviation  fields,  construc- 
tion of  schools  and  depots  of  all  kinds,  both  here 
and  abroad;  the  dealings  with  our  Allies;  the 
handicap  of  cooperating  at  long  distance  with  the 
A.  E.  F. — ^all  these  are  recorded  in  this  volume, 
for  the  benefit  not  only  of  history,  but  for  the 
American  taxpayer  to  whom  the  Air  Service  has 
perhaps  seemed  an  expensive  war  mystery.  Fol- 
lowing the  recital  of  the  tremendous  difficulties 
and  the  tragic  delays  and  disappointments,  there 
is  the  splendid  record  of  what  was  actually 
achieved  both  in  the  United  States  and  by  our 
flyers  over  the  lines  in  France.  Secretary  Baker 
furnishes  an  introduction  to  the  volume,  and  the 
list  of  American  Aces,  with  a  reprint  of  the 
Aviation  Act  of  July  24,  1917,  are  also  included. 
Captain  Sweetser  has  done  a  difficult  but  highly 
necessary  task  in  an  eminently  satisfactory 
manner. 

Aerobatics.     By  Horatio' Barber.,     Robert 

M.   McBride  &  Company.    61   pp.    Ill, 

This  is  a  text-book  of  the  art  of  flying  which 
is  intended  to  give  to  students,  along  with  the 
details  of  method  that  naturally  go  in  such  a 
manual  of  instruction,  a  reasonable  basis  of  con- 
fidence while  in  the  air.  The  author  has  had 
ten  years'  experience  as  practical  flyer  and  served 
as  officer  in  charge  of  instruction  at  the  Central 
Flying  School  of  the  British  Royal  Air  Force. 
His  book,  with  its  full-page  illustrations,  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  both  the  student  and  the  instruc- 
tor in  the  art  of  flight. 

Inventions  of  the  Great  War.  By  A.  Rus- 
sell Bond.    The  Century  Company.     344  pp.    III. 

American  inventions  were  in  the  Great  War 
long  before  the  United  States  itself  began  hos- 
tilities. The  airplane,  the  submarine,  and  the 
machine  gun,  though  invented  in  America,  had 
been  developed  in  Europe.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  present  volume  to  describe  American  in- 
ventions exclusively.  An  important  chapter  is 
given  to  the  tanks,  which  the  author  regards  as 
a  British  creation  and  "undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant invention  of  the  war."  But  even  the  tank 
was  inspired  by  the  sight  of  an  American  farm 
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What    llapprnrd    to    Europe.      By  Frark  A. 
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tion   and  its  aftermath,  Kereniky  and  Kornilor, 
and  the  uprising  of  the  BolshevikL 

Two  Crosses  and  a  Crown.     By  Harry  G. 

Seltzer.     Eagle  Book  and  Job  Press.     80  pp. 

A  page  out  of  the  war  experience  of  the  as* 
chor.  vrho  served  as  American  Council  at  Breslau, 
Germany,  during  the  years,   1914-1917. 


The  Economic  Basis  of  an  Enduring  Peace 

By    C.    W.    MacFarlane.     George   W.   Jacobs  k 

Company:  Philadelphia.     70  pp. 

An  outline  of  the  conditions  of  peace  as  they 
have    been    thought   out   by   a    leading   American 

ecvinomist. 

The  Swallow.    Bv     Ruth     Dunbar.     Boni     & 

I  :v-r:.:h:.     J4'>  pp. 

A  xt'Tv  of  the  war  experiences  of  Richard  Byrd, 
a  :>p:i.-a]  hii:h-*pirited  young  .American  who 
w?-:  •■•:'  the  air  >ervice  in  the  early  dajrs  of  the 
■.\jr.  The  factitious  name  hides  the  identity  of 
v-:-.*  I'f  :he  tew  survivors  of  the  famous  Lafayette 
Vx^-.iw:-i  'e.  A  beautiful  and  unusual  love  story 
:">  ::*;:  rarracive  out  of  the  ruck  of  war  books. 
W-.h  the  ^our^g  aviator's  new  vision  of  the  world 
i\  ^iv'"^  c  --!*cs  to  him  during  the  long  days  of 
:.v. -^.- -.■.:-.- v.  :r  <:n  a  dangerous  wound,  comes  ap- 
:'-e\.a::*".  a:^ii  !<>ve  for  his  nurse,  who  teaches 
?:■••  :?-  -ea"  adventure — of  the  spirit,"  and  the 
;•_:"■*  that  "it  i»  onlv  the  soul  which  really  under- 
x:i-J<i    ai'vi    'oves   another   soul,    that   truly   pes* 
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liihix  l^ioMiuxi  .iiul  Hiil.»iul.  Several  of  these 
*  ha  pill'*    hi*l    aluMd\     appeared    in    English    re- 
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V*-e    German    Empire:    1867-1914.  By  Wil- 

,..   i;,    »   ■.  •>j^%xo!\     Macmillan.     Vol.  I.     496 
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\'  "*iwxi-  X  e  ..-r  the  best-known  historians 
■  V  .■  ■■-I -x  «■''■  hive  written  in  the  English 
«  "K-  »^."       ■'.  >  ■.'-?"».■•;  Wi^rk.  which  is  based  on 

I :o    \".-^«'e\ice   of    (.ierman    thought   and 

.    -,;  .xx  J.  -:  '^  :-.e  !a*:  r.::v  >ear*,  is  intended  for 

»,■    c.  •»■  a!    rtaiir-    rather    :han    tor    the   scholar 

•   0    x:.x!?:':.      H-.x    .uv.»..r.t    *^i    di'velopments    in 

V  .v-vj-\    \:\  the  \earx   prr  ed-.ng  the  outbreak  of 
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Mahan  on  Naval  Warfare.  Boston:  Little, 
H'own.     5'J  pp. 

l:i  thix  one  \iiiiime  arr  gatherrj  the  most  perti- 
iteri  a^d  valuable  ff  .\dmiral  Mahan's  writings 
«M)  the  >ubject  of  which  he  was  regarded  both 
here  and  in  England  a^  the  greatest  master  of 
his  );eneration.  Individuals  and  the  smaller 
libraries  of  the  country  which  are  not  so  fortu* 
nate  as  to  own  a  complete  set  of  the  Admiral's 
works  may  obtain  in  thi<i  single  1)nok  an  ezcellcni 
resume  of  his  philosophy  of  sea  power— a  philoa* 
ophy.  by  the  way,  which  the  developments  of  the 
great   war,   since   his    death,    have 
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many   particulars,    although   we    are    accustomed 
to  think  of  it  as  a  land  struggle. 

The  Cotton  Kingdom.  By  William  E. 
Dodd.       New     Haven:    Yale     University    press. 

161  pp. 

The  Anti-Slavery  Crusade.  By  Jesse  Macy. 
New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.     245  pp. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Union.  By  Na- 
thaniel W.  Stephenson.  New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press.     272  pp. 

The  Day  of  the  Confederacy.  By  Nathaniel 
W.  Stephenson.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press.     214  pp. 

From  the  editorial  standpoint,  the  series  of 
"Chronicles  of  America,"  which  we  noticed  last 
month,  reaches  its  climax  of  difficulty,  we  should 
say,  in  the  treatment  of  the  Civil  War  period.  Yet 
we  think  that  a  careful  reading  of  any  or  all  o^  the 
volumes  devoted  to  that  period  will  convince  any 
fair-minded  American  that  the  old  spirit  of  sec- 
tionalism has  been  minimized,  if  it  has  not  alto- 
gether disappeared  from  American  life.  Profes- 
sor William  E.  Dodd  pictures  "The  Cotton  King- 
dom," of  the  Old  South,  and  Professor  Jesse  Macy 
chronicles  "The  Anti-Slavery  Crusade."  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  the  Union"  and  "The  Day  of 
the  Confederacy"  were  written  by  the  same  man — 
Professor  N.  W.  Stephenson,  of  the  College  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Although  the  first-named  of 
these  volumes  naturally  covers  ground  already 
familiar,  especially  in  the  North,  the  second  is  new 
to  the  present  generation  of  both  North  and  South, 
for  it  has  to  do  not  with  the  military  side  of 
the  Civil  War,  but  with  the  embattled  South  itself, 
as  it  lived  for  four  years  within  the  Confederate 
lines — its  politics,  its  economics  and  its  whole 
social  existence — and  it  is  a  story  well  worth  the 
telling. 


The  Rule  of  Might.     By.  J.  A.  Cramb.    G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons.     451  pp. 

In  the  form  of  fiction,  the  author  of  this  work 
tells  the  story  of  three  days  of  Napoleon's  life 
during  the  month  of  October,  1809,  when  the 
French  armies  were  inside  the  walls  of  Vienna 
and  Friedrich  Staps  attempted  to  assassinate 
Napoleon  at  the  Palace  of  Schonbrunn.  The  nar- 
rative serves  as  a  medium  for  a  psychological 
study  of  Napoleon,  his  marshals  and  generals, 
and  Viennese  society  of  that  date. 

The  Unwritten  History  of  Braddock's 
Field.  Prepared  by  the.  History  Committee  under 
the  Editorship  of  Geo.  H.  Lamb,  A.  M.,  for  the 
Celebration  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  Braddock, 
the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Rankin,  and  the  One-Hun- 
dred-Seyenty-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  First 
White  Settlement  West  of  the  Alleghanies. 
George  H.  Lamb,  Braddock,  Pa.     336  pp.     111. 

A  record  of  the  communities  that  have  grown 
up  on  and  around  the  field  of  Braddock's  defeat. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania:  Franklin's 

College.      By    Horace    Mather    Lippincott.     248 

pp.     111. 

Outside  of  "Penn's"  circle,  comparatively  little 
has  been  published  concerning  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  university  that  owes  its  begin- 
nings to  Benjamin  Franklin.  Mr.  Lippincott,  who 
is  a  devoted  alumnus  of  the  institution,  has  delved 
in  the  college  records  and  brought  to  light  a  great 
store  of  interesting  material.  In  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  years  of  its  existence  the  uni- 
versity has  played  a  distinguished  part  in  State 
and  national  life.  Its  record  in  the  Great  War 
is  here  presented  for  the  first  time.  It  gives  the 
graduates  further  reason  for  pride  in  alma  mater. 


TRAVEL,   ADVENTURE,   AND 

DESCRIPTION 


A  Year  With  a  Whaler.      By  Walter  Noble 

Burns.     Macmillan.    250  pp.     111. 

This  fascinating  story  of  a  greenhorn  on  an 
Arctic  whaler  will  never  lose  its  charm.  Brought 
out  first  by  the  Outing  Company  in  1913,  it  met 
general  appreciation  and  is  now  reissued  in  a 
new  edition  in  attractive  green  binding.  The 
author  answered  an  advertisement  asking  for 
inexperienced  seamen  for  a  whaling  voyage  and 
spent  a  year  cruising  for  the  big  sea  mammals. 
He  tells  the  story  amazingly  well  and  gives  a 
picture  of  an  industry  almost  vanished  from  the 
teas;  of  the  life  of  the  men  who  followed  it  and 
their  strange  elemental  characters.  It  is  a  classic 
of  the  hardy  life  of  the  old  sea  dogs  of  the 
whaling  trade. 

The  Seventh  Continent.  By  Helen  S.  Wright. 

Botton:  Richard  G.  Badger.     381  pp.     111. 

The  history  of  South  Polar  discovery  and  ex- 
plorations,  complementing  a  similar  account  of 
^Tke  Great  North''  by  the  same  author. 


Seen  in  a  Mexican  Plaza.  By  George  F. 
Weeks.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     120  pp.     111. 

Tersely  written  descriptions  of  scenes  and  in- 
cidents personally  witnessed  by  Mr.  Weeks,  who 
has  spent  many  years  in  Mexico,  and  unlike  many 
of  his  compatriots  seems  to  have  found  in  the 
Mexicans  many  admirable  qualities. 

Highways  and  Bjrways  of  Florida.  By  Clif- 
ton  Johnson.     Macmillan.     264   pp.     111. 

A  volume  of  useful  information,  prepared  with 
Mr.  Johnson's  customary  felicity  of  arrangement 
and  choice  of  topic.  We  learn  from  the  preface 
that  the  author's  effort  to  supply  illustrations  for 
the  book  with  his  own  camera  was  rudely  frus- 
trated. As  the  possessor  of  a  camera,  he  was 
arrested  as  a  suspected  German  spy  and  con- 
fined behind  prison  bars  for  two  days  and  a  night. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  gather  his  illus- 
trations in  other  ways,  but  he  succeeded  very 
well  in  this  feature  of  his  enterprise. 
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NOTEWORTHY  BIOGRAPHY 


President  Wilson.  By  Daniel  Halevy.  Johi- 
\a\\\v  Company.     283   pp. 

A  French  writer's  attempt  to  interpret  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  the  French  people.  For  American 
readers  the  interest  of  the  book  lies  chiefly  in 
those  chapters  devoted  to  the  President's  foreign 
policy.  This  side  of  his  career  naturally  absorbs 
the  attention  of  French  readers  also  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  The  author  groups  the  various 
problems  confronting  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion under  two  heads — the  bringing  to  an  end  of 
the  world  conHict  and  the  preservation  of  peace 
for  America  itself.  Mr.  Wilson's  consistent 
idealism  ni^|)e:»ls  with  peculiar  force  to  this  French 
writer.  It  is  \n  l)e  noted  that  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  I'M  7,  more  than  a  year  before  the 
President  visited   France. 

The  Story  of  General  Pershing.    Hy  Kverett 

T.     rornlinson.      O.    Appleton    k    Company.      2')^' 

[ip.      111. 

riiis  is  the  simple,  straightforward  story  of 
the  career  of  the  man  who  commanded  the  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  forces  in  France.  One  will  not 
♦mkI  in  the  book  any  elaborate  analysis  of  (Jen- 
<-raI  Pershing's  character,  nor  anv  detailed  study 
of  his  militarv  career.  Those  themes  can  wait 
for  later  treatment.  There  was  need  of  just  the 
kind  of  book  that  Dr.  Tomlinson  has  written, 
for  it  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  the  American 
public  knows  far  less  about  the  personality  of 
the  trusted  "C-in-C"  than  it  has  ever  known  al>out 
any  commander  of  like  rank  and  respj)nsibility. 
The  outline  that  Or.  Tomlinson  gives  is  itself 
inspiring  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the 
rising  generation. 

Georges    Clemenceau.     By  Oorges  I.ecomte. 

D.   Appleton  k   Company.     299   pp. 

'The  Tiger  of  France"  is  the  senior  member  of 
the  great  triumvirate  to  whom  the  world's  desti- 
nies have  been  entrusted.  Older  than  either 
President  Wilson  or  Premier  Lloyd  lieorge,  M. 
Clemenceau  is  alsf)  more  experienced  in  state- 
craft, and  in  dealing  with  political  corruption.  At 
seventy-eight  he  stands  forth  as  the  exponent  of 
al!  that  i»»  best  worth  saving  in  Fi.ince.  His 
honesty  and  patriotism  held  his  nation  together 
in  the  hour  of  severest  trial,  and  no  personality 
of  the  war  has  done  more  to  unify  tlie  common 
cause  of  the  Allies.  This  intimate  study  of  the 
President  of  the  Peace  Conference,  by  a  distin- 
iruished  countryman,  has  been  translated  for  the 
benefit  of  thousands  of  American  readers  who 
have  learned  in  the  last  few  years  to  admire  and 
revere   the   (rrand   Old    Man   of   France. 

Bismarck.     By    C.    Grant    Robertsoii.     Henry 

Holt  and  C«»mpany.     539  pp.     111. 

In  the  series  of  "Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury" we  have  a  new  life  of  Prince  Bismarck  by 
C.  Cirant  Robertson,  the  English  historian.  If 
Bismarck  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  leaders  who 
"made"  the  Nineteenth  Centur>-,  he  surely  will 
not  be  denied  a  place  on  the  roll  of  the  men  who 
"marred*'  the  Twentieth,  for  as  Basil  Williams, 


the  editor  of  the  series,  points  out  in  the  preface, 
the  upheaval  of  1914-19  must  be  traced  to  influ- 
ences extending  back  for  decades,  and  of  these 
influences  "the  most  powerful,  both  on  German 
character  and  statecraft  and  on  the  conception 
of  German  policy  held  in  other  countries  is  with- 
out question  that  of  Bismarck."  The  volume  it- 
self does  not  profess  to  be  specifically  a  biogra- 
phy. It  is  a  study,  approximately  in  biographi- 
cal form,  of  Bismarck's  statecraft  and  of  Bismarck 
himself  as  one  of  the  makers  of  modern  Europe 
and  of  the  German  nation  and  empire.  It  is 
proper  to  state  in  this  connection  that  the  author's 
interest  in  Bismarck  began  many  years  before 
there  was  a  thought  of  war,  and  the  conclusions 
and  judgments  expressed  in  the  book  were  formed, 
he  says,  before  August,  1914.  It  is  published  just 
at  the  time  when  the  world  is  viewing  the  wreck 
of  the  empire  that  Bismarck  built. 


James  Baird  Weaver.  By  Fred  Emory 
Haynes.     I(.wa  City:  The  State  Historical  Society 

'  f  Iowa.     494  pp. 

The  late  James  B.  Weaver  was  for  many  yean 
a  stormy  petrel  in  the  politics  of  the  Middle  West. 
He  was  ahvays  the  uncompromising  radical,  the 
man  wh  »  continuously  stood  out  in  the  stand-pat 
State  of  iowa  as  the  leader  of  those  who  were 
irreconcilably  "agin  the  Government."  Looking 
back  forty  years  from  this  mile-stone  of  1919,  we 
sec  his  sturdy  figure  looming  on  the  horizon  as 
one  of  the  small  group  of  pioneer  progresiives. 
In  those  days  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  dii- 
gruntled  politician.  Now  he  ranks  as  a  far- 
sighted  leader — a  prophet.  He  was  the  exponent 
of  Bryanism  bef»»rc  the  days  of  Bryan,  and  Preii- 
dent  Wilsjin  was  elected  in  1912  on  the  platform 
that  had  been  built  by  Weaver  twenty  yean 
before.  .A  speaker  and  writer  of  marked  ability, 
Cieneral  Weaver's  activities  in  Congresi  and  hit 
campaigns  for  the  Presidency  in  1880  and  1892 
won  for  him  national  recognition.  (fcneral 
Weaver  had  been  a  soldier  and  officer  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  was  for  twelve  years  a  Repub- 
lican leader  in  his  State.  He  left  the  predominant 
party  to  become  a  (rreenbackcr,  a  Populist,  and 
later  a  Pemocrat.  Throughout  his  public  career 
he  was  a  fighter  of  no  mean  ability. 

The  Iron  Hunter.     By  Chase  S.  Osborn.   Mac- 

millan.     316  pp. 

When  the  Hon.  Chase  S.  Oslwrn  was.  chief 
executive  of  the  State  of  .Michigan  it  wat  re- 
marked more  than  once  that  he  was  not  as  other 
governors  are.  "The  Ir<in  Hunter"  is  not  the 
kind  of  autobiography  that  the  conventional  gov- 
ernor would  write.  It  is  too  truthful  and  too 
human.  Before  he  was  elected  governor  Mr. 
Osborn  had  been  a  newspaper  man  and  iron-ore 
prospector  in  what  were  then  the  newly  discovered 
mining  regions  of  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Michi- 
gan. We  do  not  recall  ever  having  met  with 
so  vivid  a  description  of  the  life  of  those  days 
on  the  iron  ranges  as  Mr.  Osborn  gives  in  this 
book.  A  man  who  knew  that  life  and  was  a  part 
of  it,  as  Mr.  Osborn  was,  could  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  a  commonplace  career  in  after  years. 
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WILD  LIFE  AND  SCIENCE 


The  Grizzly.  By  Enos  A.  Mills.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Company.    288  pp.    III. 

Mr.  Mills,  who  knows  well  and  has  frequently 
described  various  portions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  relates  in  this  book  many  entertaining  ex- 
periences with  grizzly  bears,  extending  over  thirty 
years.  It  should  be  explained  that  Mr.  Mills  does 
not  trail  his  grizzlies  with  a  gun.  Possibly  for 
that  reason  he  comes  in  more  frequent  contact 
with  them  than  do  most  hunters.  Moreover,  the 
bears'  curiosity  often  incites  them  to  trail  the 
trailer.  Mr.  Mills  has  come  upon  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this,  but  he  firmly  believes  that,  no  griz- 
zly will  attack  a  human  being  unless  provoked 
to  attack.  On  this  point  he  brings  corroborating 
testimony  of  a  group  of  Western  hunters  and  na- 
ture-lovers, familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  griz- 
zly. All  in  all,  Mr.  Mills  makes  out  an  excel- 
lent case  for  his  animal  friends,  and  the  stories 
that  he  tells  will  go  far  to  convince  any  unpreju- 
diced reader  of  the  intelligence,  courage  and  all- 
around  good  disposition  of  the  wild  grizzly.  It 
may  be  news  to  Easterners  that  this  monarch  of 
the  Rockies  is  in  actual  danger  of  extermination. 
Why  should  there  not  be  a  closed  season  for  the 
grizzly? 

The  Game  Birds  of  California.      By  Joseph 

Grinncll,  Harold  Child  Bryant,  and  Tracy  Irwin 

Storer.     Berkeley,  Cal.:  University  of  California 

Press.     642  pp. 

This  beautifully  illustrated  volume  from  the 
University  of  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology,  will  serve  to  remind  naturalists  and 
bird-lovers  throughout  the  country  of  the  great 
advantage  that  the  Pacific  Coast  still  enjoys  over 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  the  preservation  of  wild 
life.  Even  in  California  game  birds  are  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  it  was  high  time  that  some 
effort  of  this  kind  should  be  made  to  record  the 
histories  and  descriptions  of  the  various  species. 
But  in  Eastern  North  America  many  birds  had 
practically  disappeared  before  their  value  was 
realized  or  anything  done  to  conserve  them.  In 
California,  fortunately,  the  naturalists  are  alive 
to  the  situation,  and  although  the  editors  of  this 
work   believe   that   there   are   fewer  careful    ob- 


servers in  that  State  than  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country,  the  work  of  these  few  has  been  well 
utilized,  as  this  volume  testifies.  The  text  descrip- 
tions of  the  birds  are  supplemented  by  colored 
plates,  drawings  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  and 
numerous  text-figures  by  Miss  Frieda  Luedde- 
mann.  The  volume  appears  as  one  of  the  semi- 
centennial publications  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Famous  Pictures  of  Real  Animals.    By  Lo- 

rinda     Munson     Bryant.    John     Lane     Company. 

154  pp.     111. 

The  thing  that  chiefly  commends  this  book  to 
all  lovers  of  animals  is  the  fact  that  in  her  se- 
lection of  subjects  the  author  has  been  guided  by 
artistic  simplicity  and  truthfulness  as  criteria. 
As  the  title  implies,  her  book  has  to  do  with  the 
picturing  of  real  animals,  and  not  the  creatures 
of  the  artistes  fancy.  The  illustrations,  drawn 
from  all  nations  in  which  art  has  flourished,  are 
distinctive  and  highly  interesting.  Mrs.  Bryant 
begins  her  story  with  a  description  of  the  don- 
keys and  cranes  pictured  on  the  tomb  of  Ti,  who 
died  in  Egypt  about  4000  B.  C. 

The  Destinies  of  the   Stars.  By  Svante  Arr« 

henius.     Putnam.     256  pp.     111. 

New  vistas  of  our  growing  knowledge  of  the 
stars  and  a  hypothesis  of  their  probable  evolu- 
tion from  nebulae  in  the  Milky  Way  are  pre- 
sented in  a  book  by  a  Swedish  scientist,  Dr.  Svante 
Arrhenius,  "The  Destinies  of  the  Stars.'*  The 
author  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry  in 
1903  for  his  achievements  in  the  electro-chemical 
field.  In  this  series  of  papers  he  unfolds  the 
fascinating  riddle  of  the  Milky  Way  and  pos- 
tulates the  origin  of  the  universe.  Three  edi- 
tions of  the  work  appeared  within  two  months 
in  Sweden.  The  delay  of  the  American  edition 
owing  to  war  conditions  has  made  it  possible 
to  add  new  subject  matter  and  several  new  illus- 
trations. It  is  a  book  that  gives  delight  to  every 
one  who  wishes  to  search  out  the  secrets  of  the 
stars.  Twenty-eight  pictures  and  two  maps  ac- 
company the  text.  The  excellent  translation  is  by 
J.  E.  Tries. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS 


An     American     Labor     Policy.    By  Julius 

Henry   Cohen.     Macmillan    Company. 

The  Bar  of  New  York  contains  a  number  of 
lawyers  of  intellectual  activity;  and  among  them 
Mr.  Julius  Henry  Cohen  is  recognized  as  a  thinker 
and  writer  of  unusual  initiative  and  originality. 
He  has  long  been  a  student  of  the  labor  problem, 
and  his  theories  have  been  brought  to  the  test 
of  practical  experience  inasmuch  as  he  has  helped 
to  adjust  relations  between  labor  and  capital  in 
one  or  more  of  New  York's  largest  industries. 
The  present  volume  is  a  brief  dissertation,  exceed- 
ingly well-informed,  upon  methods  by  which 
American  labor  and  capital  may  work  together 
for  the  general  progress  of  society. 


The    Food    Crisis    and    Americanism.    By 

William   Stull.     Macmillan.     135   pp. 

A  man  who  deals  extensively  in  farm  mort- 
gages in  the  Middle  West  approaches  the  ques- 
tion of  food  production  from  his  own  angle.  He 
sees  in  the  problem  certain  elements  that  the  city- 
dweller  may  entirely  overlook.  At  any  rate,  he 
has  a  useful  contribution  to  make  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  working  knowledge  about  farm  con- 
ditions. In  this  little  book  Mr.  Stull  condenses 
the  fruitage  of  forty  years*  observation  and  ex- 
perience. He  criticizes  some  of  the  attempts  of 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  farmer,  and  at- 
tributes errors  of  this  kind  to  the  abundant  mis- 
information of  which  the   public  generally  is  a 
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victim.  One  gathers  from  a  reading  of  his  dis- 
cussion that  the  prosperity'  and  independence  of 
the  American  farming  class  have  been  vastly 
overrated,  to  say  the   least. 

The   New   Citizenship.     By  A.  T.  Robertson. 

Fleming  H.  Rcvell  Company.     157  pp. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  obligations  of  Chris- 
tian citizenship  in  relation  to  the  new  world 
order. 

Scientific     Distribution.       By  Charles  F.  Hig- 

hain.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.     163  pp. 

Mr.  Ilighani  is  one  of  the  leading  advertising 
agents  of  the  world,  "who  sees  advertising  as 
a  tremendous  new  force — a  potential  ally  of  gov- 
ernment and  sound  education — a  dissemination  of 


intelligence  and  good  will."  He  would  add  in* 
tellectual  and  moral  force  to  that  which  hat  lo 
effectively  served  our  material  ends.  Mr.  James 
Howard  Kehler  supplies  an  introduction. 

Advertising  and  Service.  A.  W.  Shaw  Com- 
pany.   Shaw  Banking  Series.    312  pp. 

A  series  of  suggestive  chapters  on  methods  of 
advertising  advantageously  employed,  especially 
in  banking. 

Education    by    Violence.     By    Henry    Seidel 

Canby.     The   Macmillan  Company.     233  pp. 

A  group  of  essays  on  the  subjects  of  interna- 
tional relationships,  morale,  education,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  the  war's  ending.  The  author  conceives 
of  each  one  of  these  topics  as  presenting  the  fruits 
of  education  by  violence. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS 


The  Fabric  of  Dreams.  By  Kathirine  Tay- 
lor Craig.     Dutton.     380  pp. 

"The  Fabric  of  Dreams,"  by  Katherine  Taylor 
Craig,  has  been  prepared  for  persons  who  are 
willing  to  be  open-minded  and  accept  the  hypo- 
thesis that  dreams  may  be  symbols.  The  book 
gives  all  the  newest  scientific  conclusions  from 
savants  such  as  Jung,  Brill,  Freud  and  Havelock 
Ellis;  much  that  history  has  recorded  about 
dreams,  and  the  conclusions  of  famous  men  re- 
garding the  visions  of  their  sleep.  Emerson  wrote 
in  his  notes  that  he  depended  oftentimes  upon 
his  dreams  for  guidance,  and  Napoleon's  respect 
for  his  dreams  is  well  known.  The  material  in- 
cludes the  readings  given  dreams  by  gypsies,  the 
table  of  interpretations  by  Artemidorus,  and  the 
charts  for  their  divining  according  to  the  art 
of   gcomancy. 

Home   Help  in  Music  Study.'    By    Ilarriettc 

Brower.     Frederick  A.  Stokes.     211  pp. 

Ilarriette  Brower's  book,  "Home  Help  in  Music 
Studx,"  will  assist  parents  with  the  musical  edu- 
cati<)n  of  children  in  the  home.  It  shows  how  a 
musical  atmosphere  may  be  created  in  the  home 
by  means  of  v^anicrs  that  teach  music  and  awaken 
the  child's  intelligence  to  the  wonders  of  rhythm 
and  tone,  and  enaiurages  educators  in  the  theor>' 
that  every  child  whether  showing  special  apti- 
tude for  music  or  not,  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  music  The  games  and  sug- 
gestions contain  the  foundations  of  mature  musi- 
cal culture. 

Diseases  of  Truck  Crops  and  Their  Control. 
By  J.  J.  Taubenhaus.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 
39f;  pp.     III. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  specialist  in  plant 
diseases,  who  has  for  years  given  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  preventive  and  curative  methods  capable 
of  being  employed  in  fighting  the  diseases  that 
have  seriously  threatened  the  truck  crops  in  the 
neighborhood  of  our  great  cities.  Diseases  of 
mushrooms,  beets,  spinach,  lettuce,  sweet  pota- 
toes, cabbages,  turnips,  radishes,  sweet  com,  lima 


beans,  onions,  asparagus,  tomatoes,  carrots  and 
other  vegetables  that  form  a  great  part  of  our 
national  food   resources,  are  fully  treated  in  this 

volume. 

The  Jolly  Books  of  Funcraft.       By   Patten 

Beard   Stokes.     256  pp.     111. 

Clever  fun-ideas,  games,  picnic  surprises,  raiiqr- 
day  frolics,  celebrations  for  holidays  and  festi- 
vals, are  found  between  the  covers  of  "The  Jolly 
Book  of  Funcraft,"  by  Patten  Beard.  Mother^ 
teachers  and  playground  workers  who  have  to 
arrange  amusement  for  children  will  find  their 
needs  supplied  in  this  encyclopedia  of  fun.  The 
games  and  suggestions  are  illustrated  with  sixty- 
three  photographs  of  the  games  and  their  mate- 
rials. 

The   Amethyst   Ring.       By  Anatole  France. 

John   Lane   Company.     304  pp. 

In  "The  .Amethyst  Ring,"  Anatole  France  has 
written  a  vigorous  novel  that  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  taxati(m  of  the  property  of  religious 
bodies  and  incidentally  presents  characteristic 
sketches  of  typical  French  characters. 

Yvette  and  Ten  Other  Stories.      By  Guy  de 

Nfaupassant.     .Alfred  A.  Knopf.     259  pp. 

"Vvette"  and  ten  other  short  stories 'by  Guy 
de  Maupassant  have  been  translated  by  Mrs. 
John  Cialsworthy.  with  a  critical  foreword  by 
Joseph  Conrad.  This  estimate  of  the  great  French 
genius  of  the  short  story  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
criticism  and  a  peep  at  Conrad*s  own  artistic 
creed  via  the  art  of  Maupassant. 

Ma  Pettengill.       By     Ih-nry     Leon     Wilson. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.     324  pp. 

The  "Ma  Pettengill"  stories  b>'  Harry  Leon 
Wilson  hardly  need  an  introduction  to  readers. 
Thev  arc  breezv  drafts  of  American  humor 
strained  through  the  brusque  vocabulary  of  a 
western  ranch  woman.  They  make  a  good  book 
for  rainy  days  and  fits  of  the  blues. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Most     people     in     the     United 
an^  States  have  been  getting  along 

Dueonunt  ^nusually  well  since  the  end  of 
the  war  by  virtue  of  the  armistice  last 
November.  Two  things  are  principally  to 
blame  for  the  impression  commonly  prevail- 
ing last  month  that  everything  was  going  to 
rack  and  ruin.  One  of  these  is  the  wide  new 
margin  of  leisure  that  gives  everybody  time 
to  discover  new  wants  and  needs,  and  to 
practice  the  inherent  right  of  self-assertion. 
The  other  of  these  two  things  is  the  univer- 
sal habit  .of  reading  the  newspapers.  The 
press  megaphones  every  phase  of  social  and 
economic  discord,,  and  thus  unintentionally 
creates  the  greater  part  of  what  is  alleged 
to  be  a  dangerously  prevalent  mood  of  dis- 
content. The  press  is  addicted  to  stating  all 
things  that  happen  in  a  sensational  way. 
Thus  the  most  obvious  things,  as  printed  in 
the  newspapers,  are  invested  with  the  ele- 
ments of  surprise  and  alarm. 

«.,«..        Surely  there  was  no  human  be- 

of         ing  who  could  set  claim  to  an 

Raadjuttmant  ordinary    amount    of    economic 

or  business  knowledge  who  had  not  known 
for  two  or  three  years  past  that  there  must 
be  a  period  of  econofhic  disturbance  follow- 
ing the  war.  The  war  had  caused  the  most 
stupendous  displacements  that  had  occurred 
in  recent  times.  Scores  of  millions  of 
workers  had  been  diverted  from  normal  in- 
dustry to  the  support  of  a  struggle  that  had 
engulfed  all  of  the  industrial  countries  of 
the  world.  The  status  of  war  of  itself  com- 
pels a  manner  of  living;  and  it  involves 
radical  changes  in  personal  and  collective 
motives  of  effort,  as  well  as  in  methods. 
Every  one  knew  that  the  period  following 
the  war  would,  therefore,  be  one  of  difficult 
readjustment.  While  no  one  could  have 
prophesied  the  exact  sequence  of  the  incidents 
which  give  excuse  to  the  headline  writers, 


there  were  thousands  of  people  who  openly 
predicted  the  general  course  of  events  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  The  surprising  thing 
then,  is  not  that  economic  readjustment  is 
attended  with  a  series  of  particular  prob- 
lems; but  that  the  American  people  have 
been  getting  on  so  well  in  this  first  year  of 
actual  peace,  and  that  the  collective  discon- 
tent which  is  so  largely  echoed  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  and  in  the  newspapers  proves 
to  be  so  much  exaggerated  when  measured  by 
the  real  facts  as  disclosed  in  the  affairs  of 
individuals  and  families. 

,  ^    ou  ^      To  begin  with,  there  is  no  un- 

Laoor  Shortage  ,     *=•  ,    *     , 

and  employment  in  the  country  ex- 

Hioh  Wages       ^^^^    ^^^^    ^j^j^j^     j^    ^^^^^^    ^^^ 

mentarily  by  strikes,  or  which  results  from 
slight  delays  here  and  there  due  to  readjust- 
ments. There  is  a  gre^t  scarcity  of  labor, 
even  with  most  of  the  soldiers  now  at  their 
homes  again  from  our  American  camps  and 
from  service  abroad.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  carry  the  farming  operations  of  this  year 
through  the  seasons  of  planting,  cultivating 
and  harvesting,  because  of  labor  shortage. 
The  farms  have  paid  exceedingly  high  wages 
to  workers,  besides  giving  them  their  board. 
Here  then,  we  have  a  great  class  of  people 
(though  we  do  not  like  the  word  "class**) 
who  are  incomparably^  better  off  than  ever 
before.  The  farm  laborer  works  shorter 
hours  for  higher  wages;  has  his  food  and 
lodging;  and  may  save  money  \i  he  has  the 
proper  sense  of  thrift.  As  for  household 
help  or  domestic  labor,  the  demand  has  been 
so  much  greater  than  the  supply  that  wages 
have  been  very  high,  with  great  opportuni- 
ties to  save  money,  because,  with  living  pro- 
vided, there  have  been  few  necessary  ex- 
penses. Ordinar>'  unskilled  labor  is  receiv- 
ing throughout  the  country  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  an  average  of  fully  twice  the 
wages  once  received  for  a  ten-hour  day. 
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fjB.jnij  Whether  or  not  these  doubled 
«-:ii  money     wages    are    more    than 

'"™'""  offset  by  the  enhanced  cost  of 
livint;  is  not  to  be  ascertained  by  reading  the 
newspapers  or  by  taking"  the  index  numbers 
of  the  commercial  agencies,  or  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  It  is  true  that 
these  index  numbers  arc  important  and  de- 
serve to  be  studied  with  care;  but  the  cost 
of  living  is  an  individual  and  family  ques- 
tion that  b:is  to  he  studied  concretely  in 
particular  neighborhoods.  In  New  York 
City  and  in  many  other  large  places,  there 
has  been  a  shortage  of  hoiisinj;  accommoda- 
tions and  a  sharp  and  rather  sudden  increase 
in  rents.  Clothing  has  increased  in  price, 
and  iood  products,  especially  for  city 
workers,  have  become  exceedingly  expensive. 
Mechanics  in  the  building  trades  and  simi- 
lar pursuits  are.  working  on  a  short-hour 
ba.sis  tor  wages  that  are,  speaking  in  general, 
double  what  they  earned  a  very  few  years 
ago.  Whether  the.se  nominal  improvements 
of  status  are  fully  oflset  by  their  increas<-d 
expenses  are  questions  partly  answered  by  an 
inquiry  into  prevailing  prices  and  partly 
answered  by  facts  as  to  individual  and  fam- 

circumitancts  ^^'"''''^  ''  mechaiiic  has  for  some 
Aittr  years  owned  his  own  himie  and 
""*         had  a  good  garden,  he  can  bear 

the    present    situation.      If    he    was    lucky 


enough  to  obtain  nominal  ownership- of  a 
home  four  or  five  years  ago  with  a  mortgage 
to  meet  on  the  instalment  plan,  through  a 
building  and  loan  association  or  otherwise, 
he  is  exceptionally  favored  by  existing  con- 
ditions. In  the  first  place  he  bought  for, 
let  us  say,  five  thousand  dollars  a  house  and 
lot  which  at  present  prices  would  cost  him 
at  least  ten  thousand.  He  is  secure  in  what 
is  equivalent  to  a  very  low  rent,  and  his 
present  high  wages  give  him  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  pay  off  his  mortgage.  His 
short  hours  of  labor,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  daylight  saving  scheme,  give  him 
time  to  meet  in  part  the  high  cost  of  food 
by  cultivating  a  garden.  It  is  a  sign  of  a 
good,  healthy  social  mind  when  there  is  pro- 
test against  evils  that  can  be  remedied  by 
public  action;  and  we  are  heartily  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  every  honest  eflort  to 
improve  general  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  country 
when  the  spirit  of  self-help  declines,  and 
when  the  old  American  virtues  of  energy, 
thrift,  foresight,  economy  and  careful  man- 
agement of  personal  and  household  affairs 
are  held  in  disesteem,  while  the  noisy  and 
shallow  soapbox  orator  on  the  corner,  or  the 
more  pretentious  politician,  has  a  hearing  for 
his  view  that  everybody  is  to  be  made  well 
off  b)'  the  acceptance  of  theories,  or  the  en- 
actment of  laws,  or  the  persecution  of  large 
business  enterprises. 

Kmieaint     ^"  view,  then,  of  the  difRculties 
for  that   everybody    knew  must    at- 

tend the  tran.sitj^n  from  war 
conditions  to  those  of  ordinary  civil  life,  we 
hold  that  the  American  people,  instead  of 
suffering  enormous  and  surprising  hardships 
just  now,  are  decidedly  better  off  than  they 
had  reason  to  exj>ect.  As  regards  certain 
kinds  of  employment,  particularly  work  in 
factories  and  other  confining  pilrsuits,  the 
great  gain  has  come  with  the  adoption  of  the 
eight-hour  day,  which  in  many  instances  has 
been  further  reduced  to  include  the  Saturday 
half  holiday,  so  that  the  actual  workins 
hours  are  forty-four  per  week.  This  change 
heralds  an  inestimable  advance  for  demo- 
cracy and  civilization.  It  ends  conclusively 
the  danger  of  the  crystallization  of  social 
classes.  Comparatively  short  hours  of  labor 
ivith  good  wages  mean  the  recovery  of  free- 
dom for  millions  of  people.  With  good 
health,  sound  habits  and  right  prindples, 
the  doors  of  opportunity  are  now  more  wide- 
ly opened  than  ever  before.     It  would,  be  » 
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great  calamity  if  the  leaders  of  labor  organi- 
zations, and  the  leaders  of  political  move- 
ments, should  proceed  to  destroy  the  con- 
tinuity of  an  economic  system  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  such  steps  of  progressive  im- 
provement. 

idvia  That  Heretofore  the  general  aims  and 
Nao4  aspirations  of  the  labor  move- 
"''"  ment  in  the  United  States  have 

been  commendable.  This  movement  has  held 
up  noble  ideals,  and  has  done  much  for  their 
attainment.  It  has  argued  that  the  good 
things  of  life  should  not  be  monopolized  by 
a  small  class,  and  it  has  held  in  just  con- 
tempt the  idlers  and  the  parasites  of  a  plu- 
tocratic aristocracy.  It  has  wished  to  abol- 
ish industrial  conditions  which  wore  out  the 
bodily  health  and  vigor  of  the  workers  while 
leaving  their  mental  powers  dwarfed  and 
their  spiritual  life  undeveloped.  This  move-  ■ 
ment  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  con- 
verting to  its  support  most  of  the  intellectu- 
ally trained  leaders  of  opinion,  and  it  may 
now  be  said  also  that  a  majority  of  the  large 
employers  and  controllers  of  capital  are  in 
full  accord  with  the  ideals  which  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  had  for  long  years  sup- 
ported sturdily  against  powerful  and  selfish 
opposition. 

HaUiiBth.     '^^^  value  of  the  man,  the  dig- 
Hnunt  9/ tht  nity  of  human  life,  the  brother- 
hood   of    nations,    peoples    and 
races,    the   value   of  democratic   principles — 


THE  RIGHTS 


e    DUTIKS   of   the 
Ilily) 


these  things  have  been  vindicated  in  Europe 
and  America  as  a  result  of  the  sacrifices  of 
the  great  war.  The  only  compensation  for 
what  has  been  suffered  and  endured  must 
be  found  in  the  better  life  prospects  of  those 
who  survive,  especially  the  present-day  chil- 
dren and  the  children  of  generations  yet  un- 
.born.  Since  the  war  has  ended  with  such 
general  acceptance  of  the  recognized  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  of  the  labor  movement,  there 
has  come  to  the  leaders  of  that  movement  a 
power  and  an  influence  vastly  greater  than 
they  possessed  a  few  years  ago.  It  will  be 
well  if  they  can  exercise  this  new  power 
wisely  and  moderately.  They  should  seek 
to  attain  their  objects  as  nature  makes  things 
grow  under  favorable  conditions  of  sunshine 
and  moisture;  and  not  as  nature  destroys  by 
storm  and  flood  and  earthquake. 


ThtLiiin  '^'•^  labor  movement  has  had  re- 
of  markable  success  in'  obtaining 
"""*"  recognition,  both  national  and 
international,  for  the  eight-hour  day,  as  a 
standard.  Further,  the  labor  movement  has 
obtained  assured  victory  for  its  humane  doc- 
trines regarding  child  labor,  the  employment 
of  women,  the  regulation  of  hazardous  and 
unhealthful  trades,  workmen's  compensation, 
the  principle  of  the  right  of  labor  to  organize 
and  to  make  collective  bargains,  and  the  right 
of  society  as  a  whole  to  have  universally  good 
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conditions  of  health,  of  education,  and  of  po- 
litical equality  and  freedom.  These  are  the 
most  brilliant  gains  for  humanity  that  have 
ever  come  to  fruition  in  a  short  period.  On 
the  basis  of  these  attainments,  all  of  which 
should  be  carefully  safeguarded  in  appli- 
cation, labor  can  go  forward  with  confidence. 
The  mass  of  workers  is  no  longer  disin- 
herited. These  very  conditions  will  in  due 
time  remedy  most  of  the  inequalities  which 
had  resulted  from  a  too  unrestricted  career 
of  capitalism  in  the  development  and  th«  ex- 
ploitation of  the  resources  of  a  new  country 
like  the  United  States.  For  the  individual 
under  the  new  conditions,  the  most  important 
thing  is  the  way  in  v/hich  he  uses  his  own 
time  and  his  own  opportunities.  The  higher 
callings  of  life  are  no  longer  to  be  reserved 
for  the  sons  of  those  already  enjoying  supe- 
rior advantages.  There  is  no  need  at  all  for 
the  fixation  of  economic  or  social  classes;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  for  a  hard  and  fast  segre- 
gation of  particular  trades  and  guilds.  There 
should  be  mobility,  without  friction. 

«  „     ^       In  subsequent  paragraphs  we  are 

Railroads         ,.  ,   ^  t  i. 

a»a  discussmg  more  concretely  the 
Probi9m  railroad  question,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  heads  of  the  organized  railway 
brotherhoods  are  proposing  to  revolutionize 
the  control  and  operation  of  the  national 
highways  of  commerce  and  travel.  Apart 
from  these  particular  proposals,  however, 
there  are  certain  underlying  facts  and 
principles  that  ought  to  be  considered 
with  frankness  and  with  clear  analysis. 
There  was  a  time  within  the  memory  of 
older  men  when  the  country's  business  pros- 
perity was  identified  with  the  railroads. 
The  growth  of  the  West  was  so  dependent 
upon  markets  for  surplus  agricultural  prod- 
ucts that  the  question  of  rates  became  para- 
mount. Railroad  management  and  control 
had  to  face  the  embattled  farmers,  with  the 
consequence  of  the  invention  of  new  theories 
that  subjected  the  roads  to  control  as  com- 
mon carriers  and  public  servants,  and  gave 
us  the  State  railroad  commissions,  hundreds 
of  regulatory  acts  of  legislation,  and  in  due 
time  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  national  railway  acts.  A  scheme  of 
control  was  created  which  built  up  the 
Western  country  on  the  lowest  long-haul 
transportation  rates  existing  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Eastern  agriculture  declined,  and 
Western  agriculture  flourished,  through  the 
existence  of  these  fixed  oonditions  of  lowr 
freight  rates,  which  after  a  time  diedced  die 


further  growth  of  the  railway  system.  Cap- 
ital would  no  longer  go  into  railroad  invest- 
ments, because  it  could  be  more  safely  and 
more  profitably  used  in  other  directions. 

B.coon,tio^  For  a  long  time  the  habit  of  ar- 
of  Railway  rogance  on  the  part  of  railway 
management  and  control  had  not 
been  confined  alone  to  dealings  with  the 
public,  but  had  also  marked  the  relations  of 
railway  management  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  workers.  Until  recent  years  railway  ac^ 
cidents  were  largely  due  to  the  overworking 
of  locomotive  engineers  and  other  operatives 
holding  responsible  posts.  For  a  long  time 
railroad  management  opposed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  workers,  and  refused  to  d^  with 
grievances  on  a  fair  and  just  system.  But 
there  came  a  time  when  railroad  manage- 
ment and  control  had  lost  prestige  through 
abuse  of  power;  and  the  workers  were  in  a 
position  to  have  their  claims  and  grievances 
heard  with  respect.  It  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore organized  labor  in  transportation  service 
could  obtain  the  recognition  of  arbitration 
as  a  principle.  This  was,  nevertheless,  grad- 
ually gained,  until  it  was  no  longer  ques- 
tioned. Then,  however,  came  a  criticism  of 
methods  of  arbitration  provided  in  statutes* 
and  a  dislike  of  arbitration  by  the  men. 
A  great  gain  for  organized  railroad  labor 
came  when  the  different  conditions  of  work 
and  pay  on  various  roads  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  were  met  by  demands 
which  resulted  in  something  like  an  ap» 
proach  to  standardization. 

Maafru  ^^^^^^  the  past  five  years  the 
oftif  movement  within  the  world  of 
railroad  employment  has  been  so 
rapid  that  the  general  public  has  not  been 
aware  of  it.  Particular  unions,  like  the  en- 
gineers and  trainmen,  have  grown  stronger; 
while  the  thousands  of  employees  in  clerical 
and  station  work  have  become  organized,  and 
the  different  railway  unions  have  been  learn- 
ing to  work  together  in  closer  cooperation. 
The  conductors,  shopmen,  and  station  mas- 
ters used  to  be  jealous  of  the  engineers  and 
firemen.  To-day  practically  all  kinds  of 
railway  employees  ar^  aggregated  in  unions, 
and  these  unions,  to  the  total  number  of 
fourteen,  have  learned  how  to  support 
one  another  and  to  act  solidly.  The  old- 
time  sense  of  power  and  mastery  that  was 
felt  by  the  so<alled  ''magnates'*  wlio 
adiieved  large  fortunes  through  raihpngr  man- 
agement and  contnd  had  been  declining  sip* 
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idly  for  a  number  of  years  before  the  Gov- 
ernment ended  forever  that  period  of  Ameri- 
can railroad  history  by  nationalizing  railroad 
operation  as  a  war  measure.  That  sense  of 
power  and  masterj'  has  now  passed  over  from 
the  successors  of  the  Harrimans,  Hills,  Mor- 
gans, and  others,  to  the  amalgamated  unions. 
They  are  conscious  that  they  can  declare  a 
general  strike,  paralyze  all  industry-,  and  re- 
duce great  cities  to  starvation.  They  are 
now  disposed  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their 
dictation  from  questions  of  wages,  hours,  and 
conditions,  to  questioift  of  the  national  policy. . 
They  demand  public  railway  ownership,  and 
a  share  in  control  of  the  business.  The  new 
attitude  is  set  forth  in  an  article  appearing 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  entitled  "The 
Plumb  Plan  and  the  Railwaj;^." 


„,„„    ,^     We  do  not  for 

will  llita  Aliau , .  ,  T        1        .         :■         ■! 

jmir  heve  that  the  heads  of  railway 
Mtw  PBm%r?  [jrQtherhoods  have  any  malign 
intentions,  or  harbor  consciously  any  aims  or 
plans  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  They  believe  that  the  things 
they  propose  are  for  the  general  good.  The 
danger  lies  in  the  possibility  of  their  yielding 
to  the  temptation  to  rely  upon  the  principle 
of  force  to  carry  out  plans  about  the  wisdom 
of  which  the  country  has  not  been  convinced. 
They  have  power  enough  to  obtain  a  full 
hearing  for  anything  they  may  propose.  A 
precipitate  use  of  that  power  might  greatly 
haim  the  country,  while  in  the  long  run  it 
would  certainly  harm  the  brotherhoods  them- 
selves. After  all,  their  power,  in  the  last 
analysis,  is  in  no  sense  superior  to  the  public 
convenience.  Even  if  at  some  time  in  the 
future  there  is  to  be  a  different  kind  of  con- 
trol of  capital  engaged  in  industry,  it  Is  not 
likely  that  this  country  will  permit  the  con- 
fiscation of  private  property  on  any  pretext 
whatsoever.  Neither  will  the  people  of 
America  be  indulgent  toward  any  proposal 
to  stop  the  wheels  of  transportation  by  strikes. 

fftoMf  When  the  railroads  were  taken 
vt  over  for  Government  operation 
mnmnip  j^  ^,^  ^^^  freely  predicted  that 
they  would  never  go  back  to  their  owners  for 
actual  management.  It  was  believed,  how- 
ever, that  their  owners  would  he  paid  by  the 
Government  on  a  fair  basis.  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  operate  the  railroads  as  self-sup- 
porting enterprises,  this  being  principally  due 
to  the  great  advances  in  wage  payments  al- 
ready made.  Some  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  advanced  by  the  Government 
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to  the  railroads  for  investment  in  mainte- 
nance, rolling  stock  and  so  on,  and  this 
money  is  represented  in  the  hands  of  inves- 
tors by  Liberty  Bonds.  Much  larger  sums, 
however,  are  represented  in  the  hands  of  in- 
vestors by  bonds  of  such  railroad  systems 
as  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  various  other  great  companies.  This 
money  invested  in  the  railroads  is  what  has 
made  the  existing  transportation  system  pos- 
sible, and  is  what  has  given  opportunity  of 
employment  to  all  of  the  men  of  all  the  rail- 
way unions  and  brotherhoods.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  a  great  majority  of  men  hold- 
ing railway  jobs  could  readily  go  into  the 
labor  market  and  find  something  else  to  do 
on  an  advantageous  wage  basis.  They  are 
not  tied  down  to  railroad  work.  They  stay 
in  railroad  work  because  upon  the  whole  they 
like  their  jobs,  their  wages,  and  their  condi- 
tions of  employment.  Like  other  people,  they 
are  disturbed  by  the  high  cost  of  living;  but 
they  are  by  no  means  in  a  peculiar  or  des- 
perate plight.  The  people,  however,  who 
had,  some  years  ago,  very  carefully  invested 
their  savings  in  railway  bonds  and  stocks 
that  were  regarded  as  safe  and  non-specula- 
tive, are  in  a  very  serious  predicament.  They 
see  other  property  values  all  around  them 
greatly  increased,  and  they  see  most  lines  of 
work  and  business  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
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conditions  of  health,  of  education,  and  of  po- 
litical equality  and  freedom.  These  are  the 
most  brilliant  gains  for  humanity  that  have 
ever  come  to  fruition  in  a  short  period.  On 
the  basis  of  these  attainments,  all  of  which 
should  be  carefully  safeguarded  in  appli- 
cation, labor  can  go  forward  with  confidence. 
'I'hc  mass  of  workers  is  no  longer  disin- 
herited, 'i'hese  very  conditions  will  in  due 
time  remedy  most  of  the  inequalities  which 
had  n-NuItcd  from  a  too  unrestricted  career 
of  <ai)italism  in  the  development  and  th«  ex- 
ploitation of  the  resources  of  a  new  country 
like  the  United  States.  For  the  individual 
linder  the  new  conditions,  the  most  important 
tliifij^  in  the  way  in  v/hich  he  uses  his  own 
tini#-  ;ifi<l  liih  own  opportunities.  The  higher 
c;illifiKH  of  life  are  no  longer  to  be  reserved 
lof  the  hons  of  those  already  enjoying  supc- 
fior  adv;inta((f*8.  There  is  no  need  at  all  for 
the  /ixatioii  of  economic  or  social  classes;  nor 
is»  there  any  reason  for  a  hard  and  fast  segre- 
gation of  particular  trades  and  guilds.  There 
bhoold   be  mobility,  without  friction. 

^  ,  ,  In  nulnirquent  paragraphs  we  are 
<i««         dihcuMimg    more   concretely   tne 

Hfubi»m  railroad  cpiestion,  and  the  way  in 
vvhidi  the  headb  of  the  organized  railway 
hfothi'ilMiods  arc  proposing  to  revolutionize 
tlif  (ontiol  and  operation  of  the  national 
highways  of  commerce  and  travel.  Apart 
from  these  particular  proposals,  however, 
there  are  certain  underlying  facts  and 
principles  that  ought  to  be  considered 
with  frankness  and  with  clear  analysis. 
Tfierc  was  a  time  within  the  memory  of 
older  men  when  the  country's  business  pros- 
IKrrity  was  identified  with  the  railroads. 
The  growth  of  the  West  was  so  dependent 
u|K>n  markets  for  surplus  agricultural  prod- 
ucts tliat  the  question  of  rates  became  para- 
mount. Railroad  management  and  control 
had  to  face  the  embattled  farmers,  with  the 
consequence  of  the  invention  of  new  theories 
that  subjected  the  roads  to  control  as  com- 
mon carriers  and  public  servants,  and  gave 
us  the  State  railroad  conunissions,  hundreds 
of  regulator)'  acts  of  legislation,  and  in  due 
time  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  national  railway  acts.  A  scheme  of 
control  was  created  which  built  up  the 
Western  count r>'  on  the  lowest  long-haul 
transportation  rates  existing  an>*where  in  the 
world.  Eastern  agriculture  declined,  and 
Western  agriculture  flourished,  through  the 
existence  of  these  fixed  oonditions  of  low 
freight  rates,  whidi  after  a  time  diedred  die 


further  growth  of  the  railwasr  system.  Cap* 
ital  would  no  longer  go  into  xaihroad  invctt- 
ments,  because  it  could  be  more  safdy  and 
more  profitably  used  in  other  direcdons. 

R.co,nltlo^      FO^  a  long  ^?«  *C  •»**  ^\  "• 

of  Railway  rogance  on  the  part  of  railway 
management  and  control  had  not 
been  confined  alone  to  dealings  with  the 
public,  but  had  also  marked  the  relations  of 
railway  management  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  workers.  Until  recent  years  railway  ac- 
cidents were  largely  due  to  the  overworking 
of  locomotive  engineers  and  other  operatives 
holding  responsible  posts.  For  a  long  tmig 
railroad  management  opposed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  workers,  and  refused  to  deal  with 
grievances  on  a  fair  and  just  system.  But 
there  came  a  time  when  railroad  manage 
inent  and  control  had  lost  prestige  throi^ 
abuse  of  power;  and  the  workers  were  in  a 
position  to  have  their  claims  and  grievances 
heard  with  respect.  It  was  a  long  time  be* 
fore  organized  labor  in  transportation  service 
could  obtain  the  recognition  of  arbitratioa 
as  a  principle.  This  was,  nevertheless,  grad- 
ually gained,  until  it  was  no  longer  quct- 
tioned.  Then,  however,  came  a  critidsm  of 
methods  of  arbitration  provided  in  statutes, 
and  a  dislike  of  arbitration  by  the  men* 
A  great  gain  for  organized  railroad  labor 
came  when  the  different  conditions  of  worii 
and  pay  on  various  roads  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  were  met  by  iltmanttl 
which  resulted  in  something  like  an  ap* 
proach  to  standardization. 

ita»t9ry  Within  the  past  five  years  the 
oftii9  movement  within  the  world  of 
railroad  employment  has  been  so 
rapid  that  the  general  public  has  not 
aware  of  it.  Particular  unions,  like  die 
gineers  and  trainmen,  have  grown  stronger; 
while  the  thousands  of  employees  in  derical 
and  station  work  have  become  organised,  and 
the  different  railway  unions  have  been  learn- 
ing to  w*ork  together  in  closer  cooperatioa. 
The  conductors,  shopmen,  and  station  mas- 
ters used  to  be  jealous  of  the  engineers  and 
firemen.  To-day  practically  all  kinds  of 
railway  employees  ar^  aggregated  in  unions^ 
and  these  unions,  to  the  totd  number  ol 
fourteen,  ha\-e  learned  how  to  support 
one  another  and  to  act  solidly.  The  old- 
time  sense  of  power  and  mastery  that  was 
felt  by  the  adlcd  "magnates" 
achieved  lar^e  fort  igh  railw^ 

agcment  and  control         oeen  ^Hnii^ 
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idly  for  a  number  of  years  before  the  Gov- 
ernment ended  forever  that  period  of  Ameri- 
can railroad  history  by  nationalizing  railroad 
operation  as  a  war  measure.  That  sense  of 
power  and  mastery  has  now  passed  over  from 
the  successors  of  the  Harrimans,  Hills,  Mor- 
gans, and  others,  to  the  amalgamated  unions. 
They  are  conscious  that  they  can  declare  a 
general  strike,  paralyze  all  industry,  and  re- 
duce great  cities  to  starvation.  They  are 
noiv  disposed  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their 
dictation  from  questions  of  wages,  hours,  and 
conditions,  to  questiorfi  of  the  national  policy., 
They  demand  public  railway  ownership,  and 
a  share  in  control  of  the  business.  The  new 
attitude  is  set  forth  in  an  article  appearing 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  entitled  "The 
Plumb  Plan  and  the  Railways." 

will  Th  Ab  1  ^^  ''"  "**'  ^**^  ^  moment  be- 
Titir  lieve  that  the  heads  of  railway 
mwPamtr?  brotherhoods  have  any  malign 
intentions,  or  harbor  consciously  any  aims  or 
plans  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  They  believe  that  the  things 
they  propose  arc  for  the  general  good.  The 
danger  lies  in  the  possibility  of  their  yielding 
to  the  temptation  to  rely  upon  the  principle 
of  force  to  carry  out  plans  about  the  wisdom 
of  which  the  country  has  not  been  convinced. 
They  have  power  enough  to  obtain  a  full 
hearing  for  anything  they  may  propose.  A 
precipitate  use  of  that  power  might  greatly 
harm  the  country,  while  in  the  long  run  it 
would  certainly  harm  the  brotherhoods  them- 
selves. After  all,  their  power,  in  the  last 
analysis,  is  in  no  sense  superior  to  the  public 
convenience.  Even  if  at  some  time  in  the 
future  there  is  to  be  a  different  kind  of  con- 
trol of  capital  engaged  in  industry,  it  Is  not 
likely  that  this  country  will  permit  the  con- 
fiscation of  private  property  on  any  pretext 
whatsoever.  Neither  will  the  people  of 
America  be  indulgent  toward  any  proposal 
to  stop  the  wheels  of  transportation  by  strikes. 

ribMi  When  the  railroads  were  taken 
Bf  over  for  Government  operation 

"'"*  '  it  was  very  freely  predicted  that 
they  would  never  go  back  to  their  owners  for 
actual  management.  It  was  believed,  how- 
ever, that  their  owners  would  be  paid  by  the 
Government  on  a  fair  basis.  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  operate  the  railroads  as  self -sup- 
porting enterprises,  this  being  principally  due 
to  the  great  advances  in  wage  payments  al- 
ready made.  Some  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lar* have  been  advanced  by  the  Government 
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to  the  railroads  for  investment  in  mainte- 
nance, rolling  stock  and  so  on,  and  this 
money  is  represented  in  the  hands  of  inves- 
tors by  Liberty  Bonds.  Much  larger  sums, 
however,  are  represented  in  the  hands  of  in- 
vestors by  bonds  of  such  railroad  systems 
as  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  various  other  great  companies.  This 
money  invested  in  the  railroads  is  what  has 
made  the  existing  transportation  system  pos- 
sible, and  is  what  has  given  opportunity  of 
employment  to  all  of  the  men  of  all  the  rail- 
way unions  and  brotherhoods.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  a  great  majority  of  men  hold- 
ing railway  jobs  could  readily  go  into  the 
labor  market  and  find  something  else  to  do 
on  an  advantageous  wage  basis.  They  are 
not  tied  down  to  railroad  work.  They  stay 
in  railroad  work  because  upon  the  whole  they 
like  their  jobs,  their  wages,  and  their  condi- 
tions of  employment.  Like  other  people,  they 
are  disturbed  by  the  high  cost  of  living;  but 
they  are  by  no  means  in  a  peculiar  or  des- 
perate plight.  The  people,  however,  who 
had,  some  years  ago,  very  carefully  invested 
their  savinp  in  railway  bonds  and  stocks 
that  were  regarded  as  safe  and  non-specula- 
tive, are  in  a  very  serious  predicament.  They 
see  other  property  values  all  around  them 
greatly  increased,  and  they  see  most  lines  of 
work  and  business  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
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ttMtfuintMt  ^^^  their  railroad  bonds  have 
«/  itaiiiiiaii  declined  in  value,  and  their 
"  shares  of  stock  are  selling  in 
manj-  cases  for  less  than  half  of  the  amount 
they  invested  in  good  faith.  Meanwhile, 
ever)'  penny  of  what  they  had  invested  has 
served  the  nation  through  its  war  emergency, 
and  has  helped  to  create  that  great  enter- 
prise which  gives  the  railway  brotherhoods 
their  wages  and  gives  all  other  workers  their 
opportunity  of  markets.  The  money  invested 
in  railroads  has  rendered  a  greater  public 
service  than  any  other  investment  that  has 
been  made  out  of  the  savings  of  the  American 
people.  Much  of  it  has  already  been  con- 
fiscated by  unjust  policies  of  regulation  and 
control.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  better 
if  from  the  beginning  American  railroads  had 
been  publicly  owned.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  developed  our  transportation 
on  the  plan  of  private  ownership;  and  prop- 
erty in  railroads  is  just  as  sacred  as  in  any 
other  form.  Meanwhile,  whatever  the  broth- 
erhood chiefs  may  have  to  say  about  the 
management  and  operation  of  railroads,  ^they 
are  ill-advised  when  they  fail  to  recognize 
the  rights  of  the  people  whose  money  has 
been  invested  in  railroad  stocks  and  bonds. 

Raiiroan  ^  g^at  many  jears  ago  every 
*»«■"••  boy  in  the  countrj-  looked  on  at 
the  men  who  operated  railroads 
with  awe  and  wonder.  From  the  president 
of  the  road  down  to  the  youngest  freight 
brakeman,  there  was  sn  air  and  tone  of 
myster>'-  Nobody  was  supposed  to  know 
anything  about  railroads  if  they  were  not 


"railroad  men."  The  rtSroads  wt  die 
standards  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  The  n3- 
road  office  in  the  countiy  village,  with  its 
telegraph  instruments  and  its  other  panpber- 
nalia,  was  the  one  new-fuhicmed  bustnoi 
establishment,  while  everything  else  was  ma 
upon  eighteenth  century  methods.  But  all 
this  has  been  changed,  while  the  railwigr 
people  themselves  are  hardly  awxre  of  whit 
has  happened.  Almost  evciythins  ebc  ii 
more  up  to  date  than  the  railroads.  The 
most  slovenly  place  about  the  country  town 
nowadays  may  perchance  be  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. A  much  more  enterprising  otablitb- 
ment  is  the  "garage"  on  the  main  street.  It 
is  nothing  now  for  a  farm  boy  to  operate 
stationary  engines,  to  plow  with  gasoline  or 
kerosene  tractors,  to  drive  motor  trucks,  or 
to  run  into  tdwn  on  errands  with  automo- 
biles. The  steam  locomotive  is  not  an  tw^ 
some  thing  in  this  new  age  of  engines  and 
machinery,  and  of  airplane  moton.  All  die 
mystery  and  romance  of  the  railroad  busi- 
ness has  disappeared. 

Ho  Lonttr  ^^^ilroading  will  always  demand 
j"'?"'."^  sobriety  and  care,  in  order  *o 
"  "'  avoid  accidents ;  but  the  days 
when  running  a  railroad  train  required  ^ 
services  of  an  engineer  who  had  qwot  toow 
years  of  apprenticeship  as  a  fireman,  have 
passed  away.  Only  a  few  trains  are  run  at 
high  speed;  and  the  boy  or  man  who  can 
safely  run  an  automobile  at  thirty  miles  BB 
hour  on  trackless  roads  can  soon  lean)  to 
hold  any  position  in  the  operation  of  a 
freight  train.  Railroad  work  is  responsible 
and  toilsome,  and  must  be  fairly  imL  It 
formerly  seemed  quite  highly  technical  be- 
cause the  ordinary  man  knew  nothing  about 
transportation  except  handling  oxen  and 
horses.  TTie  electric  trolley  slwwed  that  a 
man  could  be  trained  to  act  as  a  motomuo 
in  a  veiy  short  time,  even  throiig)i  om* 
plicated  city  traffic.  With  tlie  disappeai^ 
ance  of  horses  in  towns  and  villages,  every 
boy  learns  about  engines,  auto  trucks  and 
power-driven  machinery.  Hencefortb  the 
transition  from  one  precise  form  of  labor 
to  another  will  become  easier  rather  tbm 
more  difficult.  It  will  be  less  possiUc  h 
the  future  to  tie  up  the  railroads  by  strikci 
than  in  the  past,  because  at  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  the  mysteries  of  raHrand 
work  have  disappeared  and  the  rising  gmcja- 
tion  has  become  proficient  in  opeialiaa  of 
machinery.  Doubtless  there  will  be  (' 
ratized  industry  on  some  plan,  in  due  ti 
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Competition     Electric   lines   some   years    ago 
ofTroiioy      took  away  a  large  part  of  the 

and  Truoli        t        i  i       •  r    ^i_ 

local  passenger  business  or  the 
steam  railroads.  Automobiles  and  power 
omnibuses  are  now  taking  away  much  more 
of  this  business.  Short-haul  freight  busi- 
ness is  passing  over  very  largely  to  auto- 
trucks. The  financial  difficulties  that  the 
railroads  are  encountering  are  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  fact  that  the  diversion  of 
business  to  these  newer  kinds  of  transporta- 
tion has  prevented  the  intensive  growth  of 
railway  traffic.  Thus,  while  a  complete 
unionizing  of  all  the  railroad  workers  under 
•control  of  powerful  and  determined  leader- 
ship might  precipitate  a  strike  that  would 
cause  terrible  inconvenience  and  suffering 
for  a  time,  the  ultimate  success  of  such 
methods  would  depend  wholly  upon  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  larger  public.  If  the 
country  believed  that  the  railroad  unions 
were  wrong  in  their  claims  and  reckless  in 
their  methods,  the  power  of  these  unions 
would  speedily  fade  away.  They  are  strong 
when  an  intelligent  public  opinion  supports 
them;  but  they  are  to  be  intrinsically  less 
powerful  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  be- 
cause they  are  no  longer  a  group  of  guilds 
possessing  mysterious  technical  knowledge 
which  renders  all  the  rest. of  the  community 
helpless  through  ignorance.  This  is  not  to 
disparage  the  skill  and  training  of  railway 
workers,  but  merely  to  recognize  the  changes 
due  to  new  conditions. 

Propooaito     ^^^    ^^'^^^    ^^^^   }^^    railroad 
Buy  and       unions  demand,  besides  their  im- 

Run  Roado  j-   ^ 

mediate  insistence  upon  very 
large  aggregate  increases  in  wages,  is  the 
permanence  of  the  present  public  control 
through  the  outright  purchase  of  the  rail- 
roads by  the  Government.  They  have 
brought  forward  a  plan  for  the  lease  of  the 
roads  to  an  operating  corporation.  This 
leasing  corporation  would  be  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors,  only  a  third  of  whom 
would  be  a|tpointed  by  the  Government, 
while  one-third  would  be  named  by  the  so- 
called  "officials''  of  the  railroads  and  the 
other  third  by  the  classified  railway  workers. 
The  profits  would  be  divided — a  part  going 
to  the  Government  and  a  part  going  to  the 
workers.  Something  further  and  more  spe- 
cific with  regard  to  the  plan  will  ht  found  in 
the  special  article  on  the  "Plumb  plan."  We 
are  not  here  discussing  the  proposals  in  de- 
tail, but  only  some  of  the  principles  involved, 
and  refer  our  readers  to  the  article. 


Worttiyof  '^  *^  ^"  ^^^  opinion,  then,  wholly 
Frantt  timely  and  thoroughly  appro- 
priate that  the  railway  brother- 
hoods should  have  brought  forward  their 
plan  in  order  that  Congress,  the  newspapers 
and  the  general  public  may  discuss  it  thor- 
oughly. We  have  no  sympathy  at  all  with 
the  contemptuous  dismissal  of  the  plan ;  much 
less  with  the  very  serious  misstatements  about 
it  which  have  appeared  in  various  quarters. 
By  far  the  largest  single  economic  problem 
before  the  country  is  that  of  the  future  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  railroads.  Pres- 
ident Wilson  some  time  ago  announced  that 
at  the  end  of  the  present  calendar  year,  of 
which  only  four  months  now  remain,  the 
Government  would  cease  to  operate  the 
roads  and  they  would  be  returned  to  their 
former  owners.  In  the  July  number  of  this 
magazine  we  published  an  important  article 
contributed  by  Senator  Cummins,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
relative  to  the  legislation  that  would  be  ne- 
cessary in  order  that  the  resumption  of  pri- 
vate operation  might  be  fairly '  satisfactory. 
Government  operation  has  not  proved  itself 
to  be  as  popular  as  was  expected.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  McAdoo,  while  com- 
bining the  positions  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Director-General  of  the  Railroads, 
was  supported  by  the  President  in  advising 
Congress  to  extend  the  period  of  Government 
operation  for  some  five  years  longer.  In  our 
opinion  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  Mr.  McAdoo *s  proposal.  In  the  first 
place.  Government  operation  under  normal 
conditions  has  not  as  yet  been  possible;  and 
in  the  second  place,  there  is  no  agreement  at 
all  upon  a  satisfactory  method  of  providing 
for  a  return  to  operation  under  private 
ownership.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  McAdoo *s  proposal  led  to  the 
President's  announcement  that  the  roads 
would  be  returned  very  promptly,  and  to  his 
later  definite  statement  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  relinquish  its  operation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year. 


t89Uti 

Must  Bo 
Faced 


It  is  evident  that  the  best  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  must  now 
be  concentrated  upon  the  rail- 
road question,  and  that  there  should  be  en- 
tire frankness  in  the  discussion.  It  had  been 
supposed  that  Congressmen  and  politicians 
were  unduly  conscious,  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward this  and  other  economic  problems,  of 
the  fact  that  the  Presidential  and  congres- 
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politics  nor  relieve  Congress  of  its  responsi- 
bility. It  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  a  revoking  of  the  lease  on  short  notice; 
and  in  any  case  we  should  be  carrying  on 
the  business  of  steam- railroading  as  a  na- 
tional enterprise,  while  energetic  private 
competition  would  be  operating  ever-increas- 
ing systems  of  distribution  by  motor  trucks, 
by  electric  trolley  lines,  and  50  on.  Frankly, 
we  see  scanty  ground  for  the  hopes  of  Mr. 
(ilenn  Plumb  and  his  supporters. 

^^,j^  When  people  are  uneasy  and  dis- 
Kimtiiit,  arm  contented,  they  are  very  apt  to 
endorse  some  proposal  of  a  pub- 
lic kind,  without  stopping  to  think  whether 
the  thing  advocated  is  remedial  or  not. 
What,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  matter  with 
the  railroad  brotherhoods,  and  why  have 
they  committed  themselves  so  unthinkingly 
to  the  absurdities  of  the  Plumb  plan?  The 
answer  is  quite  simple.  Railroad  employees, 
like  millions  of  other  people,  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of 
things  they  have  to  buy.  Through  powerful 
organization  and  remarkable  political  strat- 
egy, they  had  secured  their  basic  eight-hour 
day,  with  very  considerable  increases  in 
money  wages.  The  mounting  costs  of  living, 
however,  had  promptly  overtaken  such  in- 
creases and  they  felt  themselves  no  better 
off  than  before.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
some  people,  railroad  employees  hate  strikes 
and  disorder,  and  the  leaders  of  railway 
unions,  like  Mr.  Stone  and  his  compeers, 
yearn  for  some  plan  which  will  provide  prop- 
erly for  the  welfare  of  the  men  and  obviate 
agitation.  Their  aims  and  motives  are  those 
of  first-class  American  citizens  who  wish  to 
see  their  families  live  in  comfort  and  their 
children  properly  instructed.  They  have 
seized  upon  the  Plumb  plan  as  something;  of- 
fering the  promise  of  stabilit>-,  while  remedy- 
ing many  of  the  old  evils  of  capitalistic  rail- 
way management  and  control. 

wkattkm  '*  "'*  believed  that  the  Plumb 
«M  Rtaiig  plan  would  accomplish  what  Mr. 
*""'  Warren  S.  Stone  thinks  it  will 
do.  we  should  certainly  not  oppose  it ;  but 
it  does  not  appeal  to  us  as  a  timely  solution 
of  the  railway  problem.  What  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  really  want  is  stability  of  condi- 
tions, reasonable  hours  of  work,  and  good 
living  wages.  In  short,  they  wish  to  be  paid 
in  dollars  which  will  buy  a  nonnal  quantity 
of  food,  clothes,  fuel,  and  rent.  Elsewhere 
in  this  number  we  are  publishing  a  very  im- 


portant article  by  Professor  Ir\'ing  Fisher, 
of  Yale  University,  and  another  by  Mr. 
Byron  Holt,  of  New  York,  upon  the  ter- 
rible evils  to  society  that  result  from  t  rapid 
change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  nomi- 
nal  measure  of  value.  Professor  Fisher  is 
bold  enough  to  propose  a  remedy.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  teaching  students  of  njpney 
and  finance  the  danger  of  relying  through 
long  periods  upon  a  precise  quantity  of  a 
single  commodity  as  a  standard  both  of  ex- 
change and  of  measurement.  At  different 
times  in  history  the  quantities  of  gold  or  of 
silver  comprising  such  a  unit  as  a  dollar  have 
been  somewhat  altered.  Professor  Fisher  has 
a  scientific  prescription  for  using  gold  as  a 
support  of  credit,  while  using  a  composite 
factor  based  upon  the  price  of  numerous  use- 
ful articles  as  a  standard  for  value  measure- 
ment, that  is,  for  dollar-content. 

rrg/ni  Professor  Fisher  believes  that 
''J*""*  under  his  plan  five  dolltis  in 
'"  wages  would  mean  an  average 
amount  of  potatoes,  sugar,  meat,  cotton  cloth, 
anthracite  coal,  house-rent,  and  so  on.  We 
do  not  ask  the  railway  unions  to  abandon 
the  Plumb  plan  if  they  wish  to  prcn  it  for 
public  acceptance;  but  we  would  mggett  to 
them,  as  something  much  more  pertinent  to 
their  present  predicament,  the  careful  study 
of  the  money  question  and  particularly  of 


wcela'  •naiioB,  but  at  Prciidmt  Witioa'a  reqncM 

thb  WW  ^wea  up  in  order  tliat  Coiurca  mlfltt  deal 
with  llw  stuailoD  UBiH  br  rapHUr  IbcreuiaK  fvka, 
indtutrUI    anrcat,   ud  fitmiUHj   iht  altindc  of   Ik* 
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Professor  Fisher's  remedy  for  the  distress 
caused  by  increased  prices  in  the  ratio  of 
mociey  inflation.  Sooner  or  later,  we  have 
no  doubt,  something  much  more  scientific 
than  the  present  money  system  will  have  to 
be  adopted  in  order  that  nominal  wages  and 
real  wages  may  not  part  company  so  violent- 
ly. These  are  the  times  when  men  are  bold 
enough  to  adopt  important  innovations.  The 
gold  standard  no  longer  meets  the  world's 
needs  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected  since  the  demonetization  of  silver 
almost  half  a  century  ago.  The  wage-earn- 
ing classes,  in  spite  of  the  average  increase  in 
nominal  wages,  are  to  no  small  extent  the 
victims  of  price-changes  under  the  existing 
monetary  system.  Even  greater  sufEerers  un- 
der that  system  are  the  schoolteachers,  the 
clcrgj-men,  the  clerks  and  office  employees, 
and  others  whose  modest  fixed  salaries  have 
not  been  greatly  increased.  The  owners  of 
conservative  railroad  bonds  and  other  securi- 
ties— such  as  real-estate  mortgages  drawing  a 
low  rate  of  interest — are  also  sufferers  be- 
cause their  fixed  incomes  have  lost  half  of 
their  purchasing  power.  Why  not  try  to 
^ree  upon  a  method  for  bringing  about  so 
desirable  a  reform? 

furflM'i  While  Professor  Fisher  is  doubt- 
kna*  *im>  less  right  in  attributing  a  large 
""'"•"'  part  of  the  evil  of  high  prices  to 
our  monetary  system,  he  would  doubtless 
agree  with  us  that  the  exceptional  faultiness 
of  the  present  money  standard  just  now  is 
due  to  its  inability  to  meet  abnormal  condi- 
tions. These  conditions,  of  course,  have  not 
been  produced  by  the  money  system,  but  by 
the  world  war.  Governments  acted  arbi- 
trarily to  suspend  the  ordinary  working  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Our  high 
prices-  of  food  are  due  in  large  part  to  the 
exceptional  demands  still  made  upon  us  by 
Europe's  shortage.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  American  people  are  the  gain- 
ers by  Europe's  distress,  which  creates  an 
immense  nominal  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor.  The  sooner  Europe  can  produce 
abundantly,  and  cease  to  subject  us  to  the  toil 
of  producing  these  great  export  supplies,  the 
better  off  we  shall  be.  We  arc  permanently 
the  poorer  because  wc  have  shipped  out  of 
the  country  so  much  of  the  phosphates  of  our 
soil  in  the  foodstuHs  we  have  been  exporting. 
We  have  been  shipping  away  the  iron  and 
copper  that  the  next  generation  will  need 
here  at  home.  The  best  help  we  can  render 
ounelves  is  to  aid  Europe  to  recover  its  full 


volume  of  agricultui 
duction. 


il  and  industrial  pro- 


Thrift  Meanwhile,  there  are  some  prac- 
swHa  tical  ways  by  which  to  help  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living.  The 
Government's  attacks  upon  the  so-called 
"profiteers"  will  probably  have  helped  to 
lower  the  prices  of  a  few  commodities  at  a 
few  market  points;  but  in  the  main  these 
efforts  will  amount  to  little.  .  The  Govern- 
ment's own  policies,  due  to  war  emergency, 
have  been  many  times  more  responsible  for 
the  high  prices  than  the  misconduct  of  mer- 
chants. To  some  extent  the  situation  can 
be  remedied  by  those  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  can  afford  to  withdraw  patron- 
age from  the  profiteers.  If  those  who  caa 
manage  to  get  along  with  their  present  sup- 
plies of  clothing  will  be  content  for  a  time 
to  wear  their  old  suits,  mended  shoes,  and 
last  year's  hats,  there  will  soon  be  a  resump- 
tion of  the  normal  relation  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  prices  will  be  less  prohibitory 
for  those  who  are  compelled  to  buy  shoes  in 
order  that  their  children  may  go  to  school. 
It  happens  that  the  prosperous  people  have 
been  spending  too  freely  in  some  directions. 
We  believe  in  keeping  trade  good,  and  we 
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also  believe  that  higher  prkc  levels  are  with 
»is  to  stay  inx  a  lonR  time ;  liut  we  do  not  be- 
lio\T  that  trade  is  realty  helped  by  extrava- 
gance, and  wo  do  believe  that  business  ivill 
be  promoted  by  the  practice  of  thrift  and 
econimiy.  Reckless  spending,  regardless  of 
prices,  doci  not  cimdiice  to  real  prosperity. 

"Atuixdnnf-  ''^  "'"th  better  way,  however,  to 
WiiiBrtfif,  help  the  .situation  than  mere  ab- 
>tenii(in  from  purchase  or  from 
patroni/injr  protiteers  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increase  iif  pn>diiction  all  along  the  line. 
High  cost  ot  living  generally  means  .scarcity 
of  production  relative  to  reas<mable  demand 
for  purposes  of  consumption.  Efficiency  and 
good-will  in  making  even,-  industry  produce 
its  utmost  is  the  thing  that  will  best  meet 
the  demands  of  labtir  for  better  real  wages. 
There  .should  be  an  end  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, .ind  an  earnest  effort  to  cmiperate  in 
producing  textiles,  shoes,  building  materials, 
and  all  kind-  of  foods. 

,^  The  de.ith  of  Mr.  Andrciv  Car- 
'  cZw"'  "^P'^  occurri-d  August  II,  at  the 
moment   when    the    problems  of 
capital  and  labor  were  under  most  acute  dis- 
cussion.     Mr.   Carnegie  was   in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year  and  for  a  long  time  he  had  de- 


voted his  efforts  wholly  to  philanthropy.  He 
was  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  great  wealth  rapidly  accumu- 
lated through  the  exceptional  conditions  of 
the  last  generation.  He  had  made  his  way 
courageously  as  a  boy,  and  had  earned  pro- 
motion as  a  young  railroad  telegrapher  until 
he  became  a  railroad  official  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  knowing  all  the  conditions 
having  to  do  with  the  transportation  of  iron 
and  steel  products.  He  associated  himself 
with  .steel  men  of  technical  and  financial 
ability  and  built  up  a  great  business  for  the 
Carnegie  Company.  There  came  a  period 
of  rapid  merging  of  steel  works  into  coilsoH- 
dated  groiip^i.  An  option  was  obtained  from 
-Mr.  Cnrni-gie  ami  his  associ.ites  for  the  Car- 
negie \vorks  at  what  was  deetned  an  exceed- 
ingly high  price,  let  US  say  J 1 00.000.001 1. 
The  bidders  of  this  option  did  not  succeed 
in  completing  the  purcha.se.  It  was  perhaps 
a  year  later,  when  the  United  States  Steel 
Corixiration  was  being  formed  through  the 
merger  of  a  number  of  large  units,  that  it 
was  dist-ovcred  that  the  Cartiegie  Companj'. 
would  be  an  aggressive  competitor.  It  was 
nccessarj'  to  the  plans  of  the  steel  trust  to 
buy  the  Carnegie  plant  and  businetts  on  Mr. 
Carnegie's  own  terms,  which  were  now  in- 
crea.sed  some  f.mrfold. 

vaH  wtnitK    ''"'"^   '"^'^   '^^''-    P'^pont   Mor- 
itni/iti        gan,  who  had  the  ctmrage  to  do 
*"  things  in  a  large  way,  met  Mr. 

Carnegie's  terms  and  conditions.  Mr.  Car- 
negie and  his  associates  received  some  hun- 
dreds of  milhons  of  dollars  in  five  per  cent. 
first  mortgage  bonds,  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Ctirporaeion  set  forth  upon  its  remark- 
able career  of  good  management  and  great 
prosperity.  Mr.  Carnegie  fully  realized 
that  the  vastness  of  his  wealth  was  due  to 
exceptional  circumstances  and  not  chiefly  to 
personal  efforts.  He  had  shown  in  early  life 
the  qualities  which  were  bound  to  bring  him 
success;  and  it  was  largely  accidental  that 
along  with  persimal  success  he  was  also  in 
control  ot  an  inuiiense  f^xed  inamie.  He 
itesired  to  giie  back  his  wealth  to  the  coun- 
try u'huse  industry'  and  resources  had  made 
such  wealth  possible.  He  disclosed  an  in- 
tense interest  in  the  public  welfare.  He  told  . 
.■\mericaii  men  of  wealth  that  thej-  had  no 
moral  right  to  tie  up  great  fortunes  and  past 
them  on  to  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren; and  he  proceeded  resolutely  to  dispose 
of  his  wealth  in  his  own  lifetime  while  cre- 
ating a  series  of  beneficent  institutions  that 
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should  go  on   rendering  public  service  for 
ft  loi^  time  to  come, 

li^f^^^  He  endowed  scientific  research; 
ftiMu        blazed  the  way  for  the  proper 

*•""*"  support  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion; helped  to  endow  man;'  colleges  and 
universities;  and,  most  notably,  induced  a 
great  number  of  cities  and  towns  to  support 
public  libraries  by  providing  the  requisite 
buildings.  He  did  much  to  encourage  the 
Pan-American  idea  by  paying  for  the  beauti- 
ful building  of  the  Pan-American  Union  at 
Washington.  He  was  an  international 
figure,  and  a  generous  benefactor  of  his  na- 
tive Scotland.  He  was  a  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  the  leading  public  men  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  He  gave  money  muni- 
ficently for  the  endowment  of  efforts  to 
promote  international  peace,  and  he  erected 
a  fine  building  at  the  Hague  for  the  housing 
of  the  Arbitration  Tribunal.  He  created 
great  establishments  for  polytechnic  instruc- 
tion at  Pittsburgh  in  recognition  of  his 
career  in  that  city  as  a  manufacturer.  As 
he  grew  older  and  his  strength  failed,  he  re- 


alized that  he  could  not  continue  to  give 
assiduous  attention  to  his  philanthropies,  and 
he  created  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  of 
which  Mr.  Elihu  Root  is  the  President,  with 
an  endowment  exceeding  $100,000,000  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  clothed  with  wide  dis- 
cretion, within  the  general  spheres  of  use- 
fulness that  Mr.  Carnegie  had  previously 
selected.  Quite  apart  from  his  wealth,  he 
had  made  himself  a  personality  of  great  and 
deserved  influence  by  reason  of  his  shrewd- 
ness, intelligence,  strong  convictions,  and 
public  spirit. 

o«,/(-.  It  is  not  likely  that  circum- 
n»a  Stances  will  m  the  future  pro- 
duce many  fortunes  equal  to 
that  of  Mr.  Carnegie;  but  in  any  case  his 
gospel  of  responsibility  has  influenced  many 
other  possessors  of  large  wealth.  As  the 
situation  stands  to-day  in  the  world,  the  or- 
dinary working  man  is  in  much  greater  dan- 
ger from  the  extreme  socialists  than  from 
the  capitalists.  The  capitalistic  system  has 
had  its  great  evils;  but  it  has  also  had  its 
supreme  merits.  Its  violent  destructioa 
means  general  poverty  and  distress.  It  is 
likely  to  be  a  long  time  before  anything  can 
be  substituted  for  the  private  ownership  and 
control  of  productive  capital  that  would  be 
efficient  enough  to  justify  the  change.  Great 
social  and  democratic  progress  is  possible, 
without  destroying  the  continuity  of  the  ex- 
isting system.  There  can,  however,  be 
many  modifications  which  will  improve  the 
average  condition  of  workers,  remove  the 
extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth,  and  pre- 
serve the  private  initiative  that  has  been  as- 
sociated with  Anglo-Sajfon  progress. 

In  a  message  to  Congress,  which 
on-Cottoi  President  Wilson  delivered  in 
lmhb  person  on  August  8,  the  whole 
subject  of  high  prices  and  remedies  was  re- 
viewed with  broad  grasp  of  the  situation. 
Mr,  Wilson  correctly  attributed  the  greater 
part  of  the  trouble  to  European  conditions 
which  can  be  better  aided  when  peace  is 
finally  and  completely  secured.  Meanwhile, 
the  President  advocated  various  methods  to 
prevent  the  hoarding  and  monopolizing  of 
food  products.  He  recommended  making 
Government  food  control  a  permanent  pol- 
icy. He  proposed  also  a  system  of  Federal 
licenses  for  corporations  engaging  in  inter- 
state commerce,  so  that  fair  practices  may  be 
prescribed  in  the  terms  of  the  license,  and 
violators  may  be  excluded  from  the  chan- 
nels of  trade.  Finally,  Mr.  Wilson  urged 
that  this  is  no  time  for  strikes  or  for  curtail- 
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Dtbatin,      ^ '"'  P"''''d'^nt  managed  to  make 
tn,  it   plain    in    his   address  on   eco- 

nomic conditions  chat  a  prompt 
ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  by  the  Senate 
would  be  the  most  valuable  of  all  remedies. 
He  had  earlier  adopted  the  polic>-  of  calling 
in  Republican  Senators  from  day  to  day  in 
order  to  ani!\ver  questions  regarding  x'arioiis 
provisions  of  the  pending  treaty.  It  may  be 
said  with  confidence  that  as  the  great  debate 
has  proceeded,  both  in  Congress  and  outside, 
the  country  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  treaty,  including  the 
League  of  Nations.  If  the  treaty  should  be 
ratified  precisely  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, it  is  not  likely  that  there  would  be  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction.  It  has  been  evident, 
however,  from  the  beginning,  that  the  requi- 
site two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate  could  not 
bo  obtained  for  the  treaty  without  some 
amendments,  or  the  adoption  of  some  memo- 
randum of  reservations  or  interpretations. 
Mr.  Taft,  who  has  been  the  most  active  na- 
tional leader  in  the  advocacy  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  League  of  Nations,  announced 
late  in  July  his  willingness  to  accept  six  res- 
ervations. 


^^1  T»^ii^iDn'wlKn"&lr.  Hi> 
<-iialilishr<l,   KrccntljF  rrCHidrnt  V 


<I  i>f  the 

■.  Barnci 


ing  production,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  time 
for  the  largest  possible  output  of  useful  com- 
modities of  every  kind.  Following  this  mes- 
sage, the  Department  of  Justice  and  other 
branches  of  the  (Jovernment  bec.ime  exceed- 
ingly .ictivc  throughout  the  country  in  an  en- 
deavor to  break  up  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  to  stop  hoarding  and  improper 
enhancement  of  prices,  especially  as  relates 
to  food  supplies.  The  wheat  crop  has  fallen 
far  short  of  the  glowing  prospects  of  May, 
although  it  still  proves  to  be  large.  The 
Covernment  handling  of  this  S2.()(K). (KM  1.000 
>tap!e.  ill  the  face  of  unprecedented  world 
demand,  ciuld  not  escape  criticism ;  but  prob- 
ably no  other  man  could  have  managed  the 
busine-is  more  ably  than  Mr.  Julius  H. 
Harnes.  There  is  always  complaint  about 
grading,  and  the  farmer  seldom  gets  the  high 
priu"  lived.  Nobody  knows  what  course 
wheat  prices  would  take  if  the  Government 
guaranty  and  control  were  removed. 


The  first  of  these  Taft  amend- 
_,^7«^M.  ™^""  provides  for  possible  re- 
tirement from  the  League  upon 
due  notice.  The  second  (which  has  nude  a 
great  stir  in  the  Canadian  press)  opposes  the 
representation  of  self-governing  colonies  on 
the  council  of  the  League  where  the  home 
Government  is  duly  represented.  The  third 
reserves  for  Congress  freedom  to  act  in  every 
case  under  Article  X,  which  relates  to  the 
employment  of  force  for  guaranteeing  the  va- 
rious members  of  the  League.  The  fourth 
specifies  immigration  and  tariffs  as  domestic 
questions  not  to  be  submitted  to  the  League. 
The  fifth  relates  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
an  American  affair.  The  sixth  gives  due 
notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  League  in  ten 
years,  ^without  waiving  the  right  to  with- 
draw sooner.  Several  days  later  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Hughes  suggested  four  reser^'a- 
tions  to  prevent  "sacrificing  essential  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States."  The  four  Hughes 
reservations  are  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Taft, 
and  are  in  keeping  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Elihu  Root  as  pre\-iously  set  forth.  There 
has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  whether 
these  points  that  a  group  of  Republican 
Senators  wish  to  adopt  should  take  the  form 
of  amendments  to  the  document  itself  or 
should  be  expressed  in  an  accompanying  rcso- 
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lution.  It  was  said  last  month  to  be  prob- 
able that  Mr.  Wilson,  who  naturally  argues 
for  the  treaty  as  it  stands,  would  accept 
modifications  as  to  Article  X,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  possible  withdrawal  from  the 
League,  and  prompt  action  seemed  probable. 

j^^  Mr.   Wilson   had   originally    in- 

pnpoHd      tended   to   withhold   the   treaty 
AiiiaiKt       providing    for    military    alliance 
with  France  and  Great  Britain  in  support  of 
France  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  League.     The  Senate,  however, 
desired   to  have  the  supplemental   treaty  in 
hand,   and  it  was  accordingly  submitted  by 
the    President   on    July  29.     Mr.   Wilson's 
argument,  in    its    favor    turns    largely    upon 
the  traditional  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  France  as  having  their  origin  in  the  aid 
given  by  Lafayette  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  our  efForts  for  independence.      Un- 
uld  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
that  the  results  of  the  great 
France  has  borne  so   much, 
supported.     At  great  sacri- 
States  went  to  the  aid  of 
i>rance  -and  brought  the  war  to    an    end. 
Americans  do  not  propose  that  a  peace  thus 
obtained  shall  be  flagrantly  upset.     But  con- 
ditions will  have  to  be  met  when  they  arise. 
Congress  and  the  American  people  would  in- 
sist upon  determining  the  manner  and  method 
of  military  or  naval  intervention  at  the  time, 
if  this  should  be  made  necessary  by  future 
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modern  Noili, 


Wilwm'i  League  of   Nuions.      < 


events.  Special  written  treaties  of  alliance 
of  this  kind  are  not  in  accord  with  American 
policy ;  yet  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  this 
treaty  with  France  arc  in  logical  accord  with 
the  course  that  we  have  pursued  since  we 
entered  the  war  more  than  two  years  ago.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  an  unwritten  alliance 
would  serve  France  more  truly  than  the 
adoption  of  a  formal  treaty.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion open  to  frank  discussion.  America  has 
no  intention  of  repudiating  the  friendship 
which  it  has  already  exhibited  in  such  un- 
precedented measure. 

.luDiiii        ^  ''^  question  of  Japan's  relations 
""d  to  China  at  Kiao-Chou  and   in 

the  province  of  Shantung  has 
continued  to  be  discussed  in  the  American 
press  and  in  the  United  States  Senate  with 
a  carelessness  of  assertion  that  can  hardly 
contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  American 
influence  in  any  quarter.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  equally  friendly  in  their 
sentiment  toward  Japan  and  toward  China. 
They  would  be  glad  to  see  China  show  a 
political  unity  and  dignity  commensurate 
with  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the 
Chinese  people.  If  China  prefers  internal 
discord,  she  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
councils  of  the  nations.  Japan  is  a  much 
smaller  country',  but  resolute  in  purpose  and 
farsighted  in  statesmanship,  Japan's  partic- 
ular object  is  to  obtain  desperately  needed 
supplies  of  coal  and  iron  from  China,  in 
order  to  maintain  and  develop  her  industries. 
She  is  retaining  the  control  of  the  Shantung 
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railway  and  the  iron  mines;  and  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  these  economic  enterprises  that 
she  intends  to  "have  and  to  hold'*  a  terminal 
port  at  Kiao-Chou.  She  has  no  other  inter- 
ests, and  has  no  political  aims  in  the  province 
of  Shantunjj:  beyond  the  securing  of  economic 
advantaj^es.  If  there  had  been  less  secret 
diplomacy,  and  a  much  greater  effort  to  pro- 
ceed in  friendly  accord  with  the  Chinese 
rather  than  in  hidden  understandings  with 
great  European  governments,  Japanese  states- 
manship would  have  been  more  true  to  its 
standards  of  enlightenment.  The  best  policy 
for  the  United  States  is  to  work  in  the  closest 
possible  harmony  with  both  Japan  and  China, 
and  to  help  iind  a  way  to  harmonize  the 
interests  and  policies  of  these  two  great  na- 
tions. Japanese  econonuc  enterprise  and 
leadership  can  be  of  great  value  to  the  Chi- 
nese; while,  nn  the  other  hand,  the  good- 
will of  the  Chinese  people  is  indispensable 
to  the  future  of  Japan.  Mr.  Wilson  seems 
to  be  satisfied  with  Japanese  assurances  as 
now  given. 

unci.sam'a     V  ^^''^"'^'  ^'^  "^^^^"^^  irritating,  if 
Unnt'ic»n:«     it  Were  not  so  amusing,  to  note 

the  attitude  of  the  press  m  vari- 
ous foreign  countries  towards  long-suffering 
and  good-tempered  "I  ncle  Sam."  America 
(as  being  fair-minded  and  disinterested)  is 
besieged  to  help  adjust  a  hundred  problems 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Hut  the  moment 
I  ncle  Sam  accepts  such  an  invitation,  and 
points  out  some  reasonable  ground  of  settle- 
ment, he  finds  himself  thoroughly  abused  as 
a  meddler  interfering  in  matters  with  which 


he  has  no  proper  concern.  Obviously,  one 
expects  a  judge  to  be  disinterested ;  but  also, 
obviously,  one  expects  the  losing  litigant  to 
hate  the  judge.  Whenever  Uncle  Sam  in- 
timates that  he  would  be  delighted  to  stay 
at  home  and  mind  his  own  affairs,  ever)' 
country  in  Europe  is  highly  indignant  and 
denounces  American  selfishness,  looking  with 
bitter  envy  upon  American  prosperity.  No 
other  country  has  ever  risen  to  such  ideal- 
istic heights  as  has  America  in  the  past  two 
years.  It  has  given  some  Americans  a 
shock  to  find  so  different  a  spirit  elsewhere. 
When  one  assumes  the  role  of  a  benefactor, 
he  puts  himself  in  the  wrong  if  he  ceases  to 
pursue  the  paths  of  self-sacrifice  and  gener- 
osity. Europe's  gratitude  to  America  finds 
its  expression  chiefly  in  the  firm  reliance 
upon  favors  yet  to  come.  It  has  been  pro- 
ducing something  of  a  reaction  in  America 
to  discover  that  other  countries  expect  us 
to  continue  in  courses  of  loftv  altruism  while 

m 

they  do  not  for  their  part  feel  obliged  to 
follow  our  example.  Each  European  na- 
tion feels  that  its  chief  duty  is  to  advance  its 
own  interests,  with  the  help  of  the  United 
States.  The  more  unselfish  the  attitude  of 
America,  the  more  practicable  it  becomes  for 
each  of  these  other  countries  to  pursue  its 
own  aims.  Nevertheless,  Uncle  Sam  has 
chosen  the  nu'ssionary  role;  and  he  cannot 
withdraw  from  it  without  incurring  danger 
as  well  as  disgrace.  Europe's  difficulties  arc 
so  acute,  compared  with  ours,  that  **to  un- 
derstand is  to  excuse." 

(jreat  Britain  continues  to 
s!tu!u,on9  Struggle  with  economic  condi- 
tions, and  the  area  of  labor  dis* 
putes  has  been  greatly  widened  by  so  grave 
a  menace  as  the  new  striking  habit  on 
the  part  of  public  employees.  Considerable 
bodies  of  policemen  in  London  and  in  Liv- 
erpocrf  a  few  weeks  ago  actually  challenged 
the  (Government  by  going  on  strike.  Their 
movement  was  ill-advised,  because  militar)' 
force  was  available  for  keeping  order;  and 
the  strikers  were  peremptorily  shut  out  with 
no  hope  of  reinstatement.  The  coal  miners 
of  ^'orkshire  were  still  on  a  determined 
strike  as  these  comments  were  written,  and 
the  miners  continue  to  demand  the  national- 
ization of  the  coal  industr>'.  The  collapse 
of  the  policemen's  strike  was  due  in  part  to 
the  decision  of  the  National  Union  of  Rail- 
waymen,  of  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  is  the 
head,  not  to  call  a  general  strike  to  support 
the  '*bobbies."  Liverpool,  besides  having  a 
majority   of    the   policemen   on   strike,   had 
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been  greatly  suffering  from  a  protracted 
street  railroad  tie-up.  Although  the  present 
Lloyd  George  government  has  so  large  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
result  of  the  general  election  of  last  De- 
cember, itiis  not  unlikely  that  the  conditions 
of  the  country  may  bring  about  another 
general  election  in  the  near  future.  It  has 
been  predicted  that  the  Labor  Party  would 
come  into  power;  but  while  labor  is  making 
great  advances  in  the  securing  of  its  de- 
mands, there  is  likely  to  be  some  reaction  in 
England  against  an  attitude  savoring  too 
much  of  Bolshevism. 

ttiMiof  *^"  August  5  the  Prince  of 
Wolf  In  Wales,  heir  to  the  British 
•"""~  throne,  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
for  Canada  on  the  cruiser  Renown.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  war  period  it  was  freely 
said  in  England  that  crowns  were  at  a  dis- 
count and  that  the  institution  of  royalty 
would  disappear  everywhere  with  the  new 
era  to  follow  the  great  conflict.  It  is  true 
that  the  militant  autocrats  of  three  great 
European  Empires,  and  various  lesser  royal- 
ties, have  witnessed  the  tragic  end  of  their 
dynasties;  but  the  British  throne  appears  to 
be  stronger  now  than  it  was  five  years  ago. 
King  George  is  a  democratic  sovereign  whose 
throne  is  not  menaced  by  any  party  or  ele- 
ment. The  Prince  of  Wales  bore  his  part 
as  a  soldier  manfully,  and  is  liked  and  cs< 
teemed  wherever  the  British  flag  floats.     Hb 
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welcome  in  British  North  America  was  as 
loyal  and  hearty  as  could  have  been  wished, 
and  a  most  friendly  greeting  was  awaiting 
him  when  he  should  cross  the  line  and  visit 
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linbtcJ  by  Ihc  Kev 


the  United  States.  Major  (Jc()rKe  Hiiveii 
Putnam,  whose  frequent  siijoiirns  in  F'ntiliind 
keep  him  exceptionally  well  informed,  and 
who  is  the  active  head  of  the  American  half 
t)f  the  society  known  as  the  "English-Speak- 
ing Uniun,"  has  written  for  this  number  of 
the  Rkvikw  a  timely  article  on  the  status  of 
the  Ilritish  niyal  family  and  incidentally 
upon  AnKlo-Amcrican  relations.  The  late 
Kinn  Pldivard,  grandfather  of  the  present 
visitor,  was  the  cucst  of  the  United  Slates 
when  he  was  himself  a  bovish  Prince  of 
Wales  in  ISfaO.  The  event  was  notable,  and 
its  siibsetiuent  influence  is  nitt  to  be  minim- 
ized. It  was  only  a  short  time  afterwards 
that  the  (Juecn  and  her  Consort  hel|Kd 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  Jind  a  way  to  tide  over 
a  crisi-;  and  keep  the  peace. 

.„  ,  The  political  iwt  was  boiling  in 
cwnrfiiin  Canada  durini;  the  Prince's 
'■""'"  visit.  The  I.iKoral  Party  baJ 
been  holdint:  a  i:reat  convention  which  called 
togetbiT  many  hundreds — perhaps  thou- 
sands— III  delet;ates  from  everv  part  of  the 
Domini.Ni.  The  object  of  the  several  days' 
incctinj;  was  to  choosi'  a  permanent  leader  to 
succeed  the  venerable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
Thei-  had  also  to  consider  the  chief  planks  ot 
a  party  platform  and  to  put  themselves  in 
tightini;  order  for  a  general  election  which 


is  likel>'  to  come  in  the  not  distant  future. 
Several  very  prominent  men,  including  nich 
a  distinguished  veteran  as  Mr.  Fielding, 
were  nominated  for  the  leadership;  but  the 
choice  fell  u|vm  a  young  man  well  known  in 
the  United  States,  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackensie 
King.  About  twcnt>'  years  ago  Mackensie 
King,  having  graduated  at  Toronto,  hdd 
post-graduate  fellowships,  first  at  Chiefs 
and  then  at  Harvard.  Returning  to  Canada, 
he  spent  some  fourteen  years  in  official  por- 
tions relating  to  labor,  immigration,  indut- 
trial  problems  and  social  ^welfare.  In  1914 
he  came  to  New  York  at  the  instance  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  study  the  prt^ 
lems  of  labor  and  industrial  society,  and  he 
carried  on  bis  valuable  inquiries  until  the 
beginning  of  last  year,  when  war  work  ab- 
sorbed the  energies  and  resources  of  the 
Rockefeller  Fi>undatir.n.  Mr.  King  is  in  his 
forty-rifth  year  and  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent authorities  in  the  world  upon  the 
problems  that  are  uppermost  in  this  recoo- 
st ruction  period. 

^^         The   Canadian    Liberals,   under 

Adntna^     Jlr.  King's  leadership,  will  seek  to 

Platform      establish  close  economic  rclationi 

through  reciprocity-  with  the  United  Statet, 

while    also    favoring   low    tariffs   as    against 

Great    Britain.      The    Ottawa    convention 
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.endorsed  various  social  reform  policies  such 
as  old  age  pensions,  and  it  declared  in  favor 
of  giving  to  Labor  some  representation  in  the 
management  of  the  Dominion  Government's 
railways.  Some  of  the  proposals  on  behalf 
of  the  western  Canadian  farmers  arc  for 
state  elevators  and  other  institutions  like 
those  that  North  Dakota  has  undertaken. 
Mackenzie  King  understands  the  United 
States  exceptionally  well,  and  realizes  that 
the  political,  social  and  economic  destinies  of 
the  Canadian  people  are  North-American 
rather  than  European. 

j^  The  helping  hand  of  the  United 
On—  States  has  been  extended  of  late 
**^"^*  to  Siberia  in  one  direction  and 
to  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia  in  the  other. 
We  are  publishing  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  a  remarkable  statement  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Red  Cross  societies  under 
American  leadership  in  the  form  of  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Davison.  Those  who  have 
feared  that  the  military  menace  to  civiliza- 
tion was  to  be  followed  by  the  menace  of 


MACKENZIE     : 


t   leader   of   the 
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Canadian   Liberal  Party) 

fanatical  and  violent  anarchy  will  find  some 
hope  in  Mr,  Davison's  outline  of  the  noble 
program  of  the  Red  Cross.  We  have  faith 
to  believe  that  the  two  kinds  of  evil  menace 
may  be  abated,  and  that  enlightened  pro- 
grams of  reconstruction,  inspired  by  good 
will  and  guided  by  the  best  scientific  knowl- 
edge may  go  far  to  alleviate  the  world's 
distress. 

iif«/co  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  most 
--iVAat  chaotic  and  distressful  regions  of 
the  entire  world  is  to  be  found 
in  our  imniidiate  proximity.  Mexico  need* 
our  help  and  does  not  know  huw  to  obtain  it, 
while  wc  on  our  part  seem  unable  to  find  a 
constructive  plan  upon  which  to  demonstrate 
our  desire  to  be  a  friendiv  and  helpful  neigh- 
bor. It  is  useless  to  find  fault  with  the 
Mexican  people  as  a  whole.  The  mischief 
makers  who  dominate  Mexican  politics 
thnmgh  virtual  brigandajrc  are  a  fraction  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The 
masses  are  too  ignorant  for  self-government. 
Various  office-holders  and  editors  were  un- 
doubtedly bribed  for  small  sums  by  German 
agents  during  the  war.  The  best  men  of 
Mexico  have  had  no  chance  as  against  the 
revcilutionary  leaders.  At  Washington  we 
have  tried  the  plan  of  encouraging  first  one 
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riACE:   '-Witl,  thr  li<l   ii  on   Ihc   niiin  cralvr  tigbt 

vnoufh  tn  cclel.rali:" 

From   Itac   ^lar    (Munlrral,   Canada) 

military  revolutionist  and  then  another. 
NdtliinK  but  miscrj'  comes  to  Mexico  from 
every  one  of  tliese  "men  on  horseback."  It  is 
time,  perhaps,  that  we  tried  backing  another 
element  representing  Mexican  education, 
professional  life,  and  solid  business  character. 
We  are  in  danpcr  of  drifting  to  a  military 
intervention  which  is  far  from  the  wishes  of 
the  real  American  public  and  would  be  most 
unfortunate.  Surely  there  must  be  a  better 
way  to  help  the  poor  Mexicans  than  to  in- 
\ade  their  countrj-  and  make  war.  We  arc 
publishing  a  ver>'  lucid  article  in  the  present 
number  by  Miss  Agnes  I-iut,  after  much  in- 
vestination,  recounting  the  critical  conditions 
in  Mevico.  Next  month  we  hope  to  present 
the  outlines  of  a  constructive  policy  that 
might  prove  remedial.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  immediate  task  before  the  <iov-- 
ernmrnt  and  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
regards  t-\ternal  affairs,  is  to  find  a  way  to 
help  the  Mexican  people  to  cement  bonds  of 
permanent     friendship     between     the     two 

1^  The    situation     in     Continental 

Eatfrn       p^iropc    hos    Continued    to    be 
fiinaw        difficult;  and  it  is  not.  for  the 
time  being,  under  control  by  the  wise  heads 
(if  the  Peace  Conference.     Mr.  Simonds  con- 
tributes to   this  number  of  the  Review  a 


cogent  analysis  of  the  political  bompliatioiB 
in  the  former  Austro- Hungarian  Enqiire  and 
in  the  Balkan  countries  and  Turkey.  He 
shows  tbat  as  yet  the  principal  Allies, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
have  not  been  able  to  exercise  finn  mastery. 
It. does  not  follow  of  necessity  that  the  pro- 
posed League  of  Nations  would  be  futile 
and  helpless;  but  we  are  compelled  to  see 
that  the  uorld  has  not  yet  settled  down  to  a 
peace  basis,  and  that  anxious  times  are 
ahead.  The  United  States  must  soon  de- 
cide  whether  or  not  it  will  assume  over- 
sight in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  peopla  of 
Turkey.  Undoubtedly  this  country  will  re- 
fuse to  accept  "mandatories"  arranged  mere- 
ly to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  European 
powers  that  arc  seeking  slices  of  the  old 
Turkish  F^mpire.  It  would  be  quite  possible 
to  as.sume  oversight  of  the  affairs  of  all  the 
peoples  of  an  undivided  Turkey,  with  sole 
reference  to  the  welfare  of  those  peoples, 
whether  Turkish,  Armenian,  Greek  or 
Arabian ;  but  America  should  not  for  a  mo- 
ment consider  any  relationship  to  I'urkish 
affairs  in  connection  with  a  scheme  for  the 
partitioning  of  Turkey. 

e, , ,,„  The  Peace  Conference  at  Paris 

•tHurd  IS  far  from  the  end  of  its  labors, 
"  although  the  (lerman  settlement 
diverted  attention,  and  the  dragging  on  of 
the  Austrian  treaty  did  not  focus  the  world's 
interest.  This  treaty  was  to  have  been 
signed  on  August  6,  but  the  Austrian  dele- 
gates begged  for  certain  modifications  and 
further  delays  ensued.  Austria  has  asked 
for  a  lightening  of  the  financial  burdens  im- 
posed in  the  treaty,  and  for  a  definite  dis- 
tribution of  the  required  indemnities  among 
the  former  units  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  Recent  Hungarian  experiences  are 
duly  recounted  in  Mr.  Simonds'  brilliant 
article.  Outside  of  Rus.sla,  the  Bolshevist 
menace  seems  to  have  met  its  deserved  fate. 
Rut  in  Russia  Admiral  Kolchak  has  been 
driven  far  back;  and  for  the  present,  Lenine, 
Trotzky  and  the  "Reds"  seem  to  be  gaining 
rather  than  losing.  "Reconstruction"  has 
begun,  but  it  is  proving  itself  a  painful 
process,  (jermany  and  France  are  each 
trying  hard  to  revive  business  activities, 
and  unhappy  Germans  by  the  hundreds 
of  thoiLsands  are  preparing  to  migraM 
from  Europe  to  Latin  America  and  else- 
where. 


(This  pfaotograpb  vu  UJcco 
the  mcDibEri  arc:  Xoskc.  Mini 
Ctumcellor  [mndiDgl ;  Dr.  . 
Uiniitcr  of  Foreign  Affairs;  \ 
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of  Dcfenie:  Bell,  Minister  of  Railways:  Schli. 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


{From  July  is  lo  Auijuil  l§,  ig/g) 


PROCE^tNCS  IN  CONGRESS 

July  IS. — Tht  Senate  adopts  a  rtaolutioti  call- 
ing upon  the  Preaidcni  for  a  copy  of  a  treaty 
alUgeti  to  faav«  been  entered  into  between  Ger- 
many and  Japan  before  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  Houae  repassei  the  Sundry  Civil  appro- 
priation bill  (vetoed  by  the  President),  increasing 
the  provision  for  disabled  soldiers  from  $6,000,- 
000   to  $14,000,000. 

July  !7.— The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  President  for  ■  copy  of  a  letter  ex- 
pressing the  protest  of  three  members  of  the 
American  peace  delegation  against  the  Shantung 
provisions  of  the  peace  treaty. 

July  18.— The  Senate  passes  the  Sundry  Civil 
appropriation  bill. 

The  House  repasses  the  Agricultural  approprla- 
lion  bill,  after  eliminating  the  provision  repealing 
the  Daylight  Saving  law — which  had  caused  the 
President   to   veto    the   original    measure. 

July  22.— The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, by  a  party  vote,  declines  to  approve  tbe 
President's  request  that  an  American  member  of 
tbe  Reparations  Commission  be  appointed  prior 
10  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty. 

The  House  passes  a  drastic  prohibition  enforce- 
ment bill,  by  vote  of  287  to  100;  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee begins  an  inquiry  into  the  Mexican  situa- 
lioa,  with  Ambassador  Fletcher  as  the  first 
witness;  be  submits  a  list  of  217  Americans  ofti- 
daily  known  to  have  been  killed  in  Mexico 
since   1911. 

July  23. — The  Senate  passes  the  Agricultural 
mppropriaiion  Inl). 


In  the  House,  the  Speaker  receives  the  draft 
of  a  bill  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  which 
would  permit  the  Navy  to  continue  in  peace  time 
to  handle  commercial  wireless  messages. 

July  24.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  fRep., 
Mass)  introduces  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  the  proposed 
treaty  with  France,  one  of  the  provisions  of  which 
is  that  it  should  be  submitted  simultaneously  with 
the  peace  treaty. 

July  ZS.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Pitlman  (Dem., 
Nev),  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, urges  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  with- 

nations   would   be   encouraged    to   make    reserva- 
tions, and   reservations  in  any  event  would  have 
no  standing. 
July  28.— The   Senate   Foreign   Relations   Com- 
compleles  reading  of  the  peace  treaty. 


The  HoL 


)  repe 


I  the  10 


)  reduce  the 
resolution  is  passed  pro- 
t   from   August   2   lo   Sep- 


vldlng   for    adjourn 

July  29.— In  the  Senate,  the  amended  treaty 
with  Colombia  (for  the  settlement  of  differences 
growing  out  of  the  Panama  revolution)  is  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee; the  "regret"  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
original  draft  of   1914,  is  omitted. 

The  House  passes  a  resolution  directing  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  sell  surplus  army  food  lo 
the  public  without  delay. 

July  31.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Owen  (Dem., 
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Okla.)  aad  Mr.  Raoadcll  (Dem^  La.)  urge  rati- 
ficiuon  of  the  peace  treaty;  the  Foreign  Relaiiom 
Committee   begin*  public  hearing!  on  the  treaty. 

Id  both  branchet,  identical  billi  are  introduced 
propoiing  lix  monlhi  univerial  training  for  all 
young  men  betneen  the  agei  of  18  and  20;  in 
the  Home  the  bill  ii  introduced  by  Mr.  Kahn 
(Rep.,  Cal.)  chairman  of  the  Military  Affalra 
Commillee,  and  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
Iain    (Dem.,  Ore.). 

Auguit  1. — The  Senate  receives  from  the  Pteii- 
dent  a  brief  protocol  of  die  peace  treaty  with  Ger- 
many, indicating  pieciiely  how  certain  proviiioni 


a  be  c 


ried   ( 


In  the  House,  the  Speaker  and  the  Republican 
floor  leader  receive  letter*  from  the  Preiident  ask- 
ing that  recess  be  poilponed  because  of  the  rail- 
way-wage and  coBt-of-living  crisei. 

August  4.— The  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Military  Affairs  receive  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  a  bill  providing  for  ihree-monlhs  military 
training  for   all  youths   in   their  nineteenth  year. 

August  6. — The  Senate  Foreign  Relation*  Com- 
mittee queslionq  Mr.  Lansing^^ecretary  of  Slate 
and  one  of  the  American  delegates  at  the  Peace 
Conference — regarding  controverted  points  in  the 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
questions  Wafren  S.  Stone,  chief  leader  of  the 
railroad  employes,  and  Frank  Morrison,  secretary 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  regarding 
the  Plumb  plan  for  nationaliialion  embodied  in 
a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Sims  (Dem.,  Tcnn.). 

August  7. — In  the  Senate  debate  upon  the  league 
of  nations,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Masi.)  proposes  that 
the  Senate  require  acceptance  by  at  least  four 
other  nations  of  such  reservation*  a*  may  be 
adopted. 

August  7-9. — The  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  hear*  Mr.  Glenn  E.  plumb  ex- 
plain his  plan  for  the  nation* liiation  of  the 
railroads  {see  page  278). 

Auguit     g.— Both    branches    assemble    in     the 


Houae  dtamber  and  arcaddrMnd  \fl  Ai  Vnd 
dent  on  the  necetaity  for  ntaiw  &•  SHt  I 
living;  he  recomtnendi  BrteaaiM  U  Gorannti 
food  control,  regplatiaii  of  cold  Huac*!  *te  ■*' 
of  surptu*  aupplics,  the  marking  of  good*  irU 
the  price  paid  to  prodiKar,  uid  u  r"'**— ' 
appropriation  for  Govemmi 
the  public  of  fair  price*. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relattona  I 
fers  the  Colombia  treaty  to  ■  aub^ 
instructions  to  draft  a  reaenrati 
American  oil   interests. 

Auguit  11.— The  Senate  JitdicUiy  Committct 
begins  contideraiioii  of  the  prohiUtioB  Httarce- 
ment  bill,  modifying  tomt  of  At  OMt  draatk 
provisions  in  the  Houae  meaanra. 

The  Senate  receJvef  frgin 
reply  to  requesu  for  certsln  data 
to  the  Peace  Conference;'  he  rcporti  tfeat  M 
knows  of  no  negotiatioa  betwaen  Gcmuuqr  and 
Japan  during  the  war,  and  that  he  iMa  no  Infor- 
'  an  attempt  bjr  Japaneae  peace  eesa- 
to  intimitlatc  t^i»— *  dal^alca!  ka 
:o  transmit  the  memoiandnni  of  ihitt 
American  peace  commiaaioner*  protndng  againat 
the  Shantung  proriaion,  bccanae  it  cawtalaa  con* 
lidential  reference*  to  titber  govemmcnli. 

The  Senate  Committee.- on  Foraip  Rdatiaai 
question*  Secretary  Lanaing  regarding  peaet 
treaty  matter*;  he  leitifiea  Aat  Ui  firet  ksoarl- 
edge  of  Japan'*  actual  aecret  agrtanent  with  dw 
Allies  regarding  di*poiidon  of  Gcnaaa  colooiea 
in  the  Pacific  came  nearly  two  yeara  after  tke 
United   States   entered  dieNrar. 

Auguit  12.— In  the  Sciw'te,  Mr.  Lodga  (Xcp, 
Mass.),  chairman  of  the  Fbraign  lUlatwna  Co^ 
mittee,  delivers  an  extended;  addaaaa  W  crltkli 
of  the  proposed  League  of  Natkmp,  wkkh  W 
terms   a    "deformed    ezpcrimaot.'' 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVEMBfr 

July  1«.— The  Secretary  of  War  approraa  plaw 

for  the   reorganiiation    of   the    NbimnmI    OMld; 

under   exiatlag   apprayriatfaaa 

an  aggregate  atrw^jA  of  lOi,- 

000  i*  poaaible,  wiA  masgaMy 


declin 


July  I7.r-The  Alabawi  Sa^ 
ate  reiecta  the  Minmaa  aatwip 
o  fha  ledaral  Cm> 


July  22.— lie  SccraiaiT  ti 
Sutc,  Mr.  Lanaing;  arrlrca  ta 
the  Dnitcd  Statea  after  an  a^ 
acnce  of  nearly  eight  Moolha 
a*  a  member  dE  At  Aneikaa 
peace  delegatiao. 

July  21.— The  Navr  I 


■  aboIUMd. 
July  24.-;-Odc  of  A*  Hon* 


War  Department 


"ta  protect  tht   caBBcn,"  A* 
Department  hat  falkd  W  dli^ 

poee  of  ■nrnliH   flaad  vslMi 
at  %  ». 


t  tiK  TTCU,  attlioc  baeoB  in  ■  pohee  statisa) 
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per  cent,  beer  is  of  the  class  known  as  intoxicating 
liqoors,  and  as  such  its  sale  is  prohibited. 

The  proposed  woman-suffrage  amendment  is 
rejected  by  both  branches  of  the  Georgia  legisla- 
ture. 

The  Shipping  Board  announces  plans  for  the 
construction  of  two  passenger  liners,  to  be  the 
largest  steamers  afloat  and  to  make  the  trans- 
atlantic voyage  within  four  days. 

July  25. — Foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  is  offi- 
cially reported  as  $7,225,000,000  of  exports  (three 
times  the  amount  for  1914)  and  $3,096,000,000 
of  imports. 

July  27. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Glass,  estimates  that  revenues  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1920,  will  total  $6,500,000,000 
(including  $1,000,000,000  due  on  Victory  Loan 
subscriptions) ;  he  believes  that  the  Government's 
expenditures  will  not  be  greater  than  these 
revenues. 

July  28. — Charles  E.  Hughes,  former  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  suggests  several  reservations 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  peace  treaty,  to  make  the  treaty  wholly 
acceptable  to  American  public  opinion. 

The  Arkansas  Legislature  ratifies  the  Federal 
woman-suffrage  amendment — the  twelfth  State  to 
approve  it.     ' 

July  30.— The  Montana  Senate  ratifies  the 
woman-suffrage  amendment,  following  similar  ac- 
tion in  the  House  on  the  previous  day. 

July  31. — ^The  telephone  and  telegraph  systems 
of  the  country  are  returned  to  their  owners,  after 
a  year  of  operation'  by  the'  Postmaster  General. 

The  Shipping  6aard  announces  conclusion  of 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  100  small  steel 
steamers,  presumably  for  foreign  ownership;  the 
deal  involves  $80,000,000. 

August  l.-^The  President  approves  and  trans- 
mits to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  a  recommendation  for  the 
creation  of  a  body  to  investigate  railway  wage 
questions  and  make  mandatory  decisions. 

F.  W.  Taussig  resigns  as  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

August  2. — The  Nebraska  Legislature  completes 
ratification  of  the  woman-suffrage  amendment. 

In  the  Kentucky  Democratic  primary.  Gov. 
James  D.  Black  is  renominated,  defeating  Judge 
John  D.  Carroll;  Edwin  J.  P.  Morrow,  is  unop- 
posed in  the  Republican  primary. 

The  voters  of  the  Eighth  District  in  Kentucky 
return  a  Republican  to  Congress  for  the  first  time 
in  twenty-two  years,  Capt  King  Swope  defeating 
Judge  Charles  A.  Hardin  (Dem.). 

August  3. — The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  re- 
ports that  3,472,890  persons  made  income  tax 
returns  for  1917,  the  tax  paid  amounting  to  $675,- 
250,000. 

August  6. — The  Attorney  General  announces 
that  the  evidence  obtained  by  investigations  into 
the  combination  of  packers  indicates  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  anti-trust  laws  and  that  prompt  action 
will  be  taken. 

August  9. — ^The  War  Department  states  that 
3,165,642  officer!  and  men  have  been  demobilized 
since  the  armistice,  leaving  550,000  in  the  army. 

August  lOw— Attorney  General  Palmer,  leading 


the  Government's  fight  to  check  food  profiteering, 
requests  the  active  cooperation  of  State  agencies 
in  a  "fair  price"  campaign. 

August  12. — The  War  Labor  Board  ends  its 
existence,  owing  to  lack  of  funds;  in  fifteen 
months  the  Board  adjusted  more  than  1200  labor 
disputes. 

August  13. — The  Attorney  General  orders  the 
prosecution  of  nineteen  cement  manufacturers  in 
Eastern  States,  alleging  conspiracy  to  fix  abnormal 
prices. 

August  14. — President  Wilson  accepts  a  request 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
for  an  open  conference  at  the  White  House  to 
discuss  the  peace  treaty. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

July  15. — Winston  Churchill,  British  Secretary 
for  War,  delivers  an  address  on  parties  and  poli- 
cies which  is  widely  understood  to  mean  that  a 
new  coalition  group  is  planned. 

July  18. — A  bill  passed  by  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  extending  the  suffrage  to  women,  is 
reported  unfavorably  by  the  electoral  committee 
of  the  Senate. 

July  -20. — A  new  ministry  is  formed  in  Spain 
(succeeding  that  of  Antonio  Maura),  with  Joa- 
quin Sanchez  Toca  as  Premier. 

July  21. — ^The  British  House  of  Commons  rati- 
fies the  peace  treaty,  passing  the  second  and 
third    readings   of   the    ratification    bill. 

July  22. — In  the  French  Chamber,  Premier 
Clemenceau  receives  a  vote  of  confidence,  289  to 
176,  after  the  Socialists  had  boasted  of  power  to 
overthrow   the  ministry. 

July  23. — The  German  Minister  of  Finance 
makes  public  his  program  for  raising  25,000,- 
000,000  .  marks  (approximately  $6,000,000,000), 
more  than  two-thirds  of  which  will  come  from 
new  sources. 

July  24. — The  British  House  of  Commons  is  in- 
formed that  recent  disturbances  in  Egypt  resulted 
in  the  killing  of  800  natives  and  wounding  of 
1200;  casualties  to  Europeans  and  the  military 
were  60  killed  and  150  wounded. 

July  25. — A  coal  crisis  in  Great  Britain  is  ended 
by  heroic  labors  at  compromise  by  Premier  Lloyd 
George  and  the  leaders  of  the  Miners*.  Federa- 
tion; a  piecework  scheme  is  offered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  accepted. 

The  Diet  of  Finland  elects  Prof.  Kaarlo  Juho 
Stahlberg  as   President  of  the  Republic. 

July  29. — An  attempted  revolution  in  Honduras 
under  Vice-President  Membreno  and  Gen.  Gutier- 
rez is  checked  by  energetic  measured  on  the  part 
of  President  Bertrand. 

August  1. — Bela  Kun,  for  five  months  dictator 
in  Hungary,  is  compelled  by  the  Soviet  cabinet 
and  Allied  pressure  to  end  his  authority. 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  the  All-Russian 
Government  of  Admiral  Kolchak,  at  Omsk,  is  fast 
losing  ground. 

The  Peace  Committee  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  recommends  ratification  of  the  Ver- 
sailles treaty. 

August  6. — The  Hungarian  Government  of 
Jules  Peidll  is  overthrown  by  gendarmes,  and 
Archduke  Joseph  assumes  power. 
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IIOSTON  WORKERS  WALKING  T 
.\iiK.ist  7.— The  Chaii- 


iiKiiM  II,— The 
«    of    Wales    kndn 

ri  ^,  Nfwfourdland, 
lining  nn  extended 
nf  Canada  and  ihe 


ElUSISF.vS  DURING  A  STREET-CAR  STRIKE 


July  20.— The  complete  text  of 
n  peace  treaty,  offered  hy  the 
Allied  and  associated  powers,  is 
handed  to  ihe  Austrian  dele- 
gates at  St.  Germain,  near  Paris. 

The  State  Ueparlmcnt  at 
WashinKlon   announces  that   the 


Me 


agrefd   I 


has 


.  «hau»t 

;uie  and  punish  those 
responsible  for  the  murder  of 
John  W.  Correll,   an   American 

July  22.— The  United  State* 
informs  Mexico  that  if  murders 
should  continue,  the  United 
Slates  would*  be  compelled  lo 
adopt  a  radical  change  in  policy. 

July  2}.— The  Mexican  Gov- 
rrnmeiii,  in  cxplaininK  the  as- 
^alll^  and  robbery  recently  com- 
iniitcd     aRainst     a     tiiiaiload   of 


thai 


Ihe 


venlured  "imprudctilty' 
and  with  "lack  of  pre- 
caution"   beyund    safety 

I(  is  reported  from 
the  American  relief 
headquarters  in  Tifli* 
■hat  Turkt  and  Tartars 
are  advancing  and  that 
if  military  protection  is 
not  afforded  the  Arme- 
nian nation  will  be 
crushed. 

July  24.— The  Kinji 
nf  England  aceepli  the 
American  Cinvernmeni'a 
invitation  to  the  Prince 
«f    Wal 


lo 


I'nitcd  Slate: 

caiion   of   his   forthcora- 

ing  tour  of  Canada. 

July  26— The  Allied 
(iovernmrnt*  inform  tbe 
llungatian  people  that 
if  food  and  supplies  are 
to    he    made    available, 


.\ui:uM  U.— M.  I.ovaskv 
form,  a  CaMnrI  in  lluMKary. 
his  lollraBur-.  inrluiliiig  former 
Premier    Pridll. 

INTERNATIONAL  REUTIONS 
July  18.— The  Allied  Council 
ai  Pari!<  place;  the  British  Gen- 
eral Allenbv  in  charfie  of  all 
British,  French.  Greek,  and  Ital- 
ian troop!  nf  occupation  in  A?ia 


CHICAGO  CITTZDe  TRAVEUNC  HOMEVARD  DURINC  THE  TtMon  51 
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and  if  peace  ii  to  be  Mtlled,  the  Hunga- 
rian! must  leniave  the  letrorist  govero- 
ment  of  Bela  Kjn. 

August  4.— The  Japanese  Government 
issues  a  siatemeat  explaining  its  policy  io 
regard  10  the  Chinese  province  of  Shan- 
tung; denial  is  made  that  Japan  claims 
any  territorial  richts  and  withdrawal  IB 
promised  when  an  agreement  ia  concluded 
with  Japan. 

Budapest,  the  Hungarian  capital,  is  oc- 
cupied by  Rumanian  troops  (in  spile  of 
Allied  prolrals],  in  retaliation  for  Hun- 
fEarian   occupation   of   Bucharest   in    1916. 

August  6.— President  Wilson  issues  a 
statement  on  the  Shantung  question,  to 
supplement  and  clarify  the  Japnnese 
declaration;  he  affirms  that  Japan's  state- 
ment of  polici-  before  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence contained  no  reference  to  the  neces- 
iit\'  for  China's  execution  of  the  agree- 
ment of  1915. 

Austria's  ''obsen-aiions"  on  the  peace 
terms  offered  ate  handed  to  the  Allied 
mission  at  St.  Germain.  .  ■ 

AuKust  7. — King  Ferdinand,  of  Ru- 
'  I  Budapest,  and  the  Ru- 


1  <i< 


I   ignore   the   demands    of   the 
Peace  Conference  that  the]'  witbdraiv. 

August  13. — It  is  announced  ai  London 
that  Vi»count  Grey,  former  Secretary  of 
State  for  Fordgn  Affairs,  will  serve  tem- 
lioraTily  as  British  Ambassador  to  the 
I'niled  Slates  to  deal  particularly  with 
questions    arising  out  of  the  peace  settle- 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 
July   16.— Several   hundred   r 


main  in  New  York  harbor  by  a  strike  uf  \t"'l 
firemen,  who  demand  three  shifts  and  a  * "" 
$15  monthly  increase  of  wages. 

July  17. — Local  tran  spuria  I  ion  services  in  Bus- 
ton  are  paralyzed  by  a  strike  of  emplnyces,  who 
demand  new  wage  increases. 

July  19.— Street  railway  operator,  in  Rhode 
Island  go  on  strike,  demanding  55  cents  per  hour. 

London  celebrates  the  end  of  the  war  with  a 
i;real  Victory  Parade,  participated  in  by  French 
troop*  under  Marshal  Foch  and  American  troops 
under  General   Pershing. 

July  20.— The  traction  strike  in  Boston  is  ended 
by  an  arbitrator's  award  of  an  eight-hour  day, 
with  a  wage  scale  from   53  to  62  cents  an  hour. 

July  20-22.— Race  rioting  occurs  in  Washing- 
ion,  as  a  climax  lo  many  weeks  of  minor  clashes 
between  blacks  and  whites,  five  persons  being 
killed;  order  is  finally  restored  by  irnups  from 
nearby  poft*. 

July  21. — A  dirigible  airship  sailing  over  Chi- 
cago eqtlodci;  the  engine  and  gasoline  tanks 
craib  through  the  roof  of  an  office  building  and 
c«uM  the  death  of  thirteen  persons. 

July  26.— The- newly  created  Pacific  fleet  of  the 
United  Stales  Navy  passes  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  largest  vessels  and  the  largest  firet 
ever  to  ute  the  waterway. 

July  27.— The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  reports  on  receipts 


THE  NEW  COMMANDERS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC 
FLEETS,  wrm  THE  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 
Ihe  right  i,  .'Admiral  Ilcnrv  R.  WiliDTi,  now  in  cummuid  uf 
■     -  ■       ■  ....     I  -    Bciuun. 


.  <'^' 


i  1h»  BuTFiit  c<f  Naval  IVcfali.mi.    Al  Ihc  right  is 
Rodman.  lumnianUiiii!  Ihc  reci:iil!y  t'lilamcd  Tahiti. 

and  enpenditures  for  war  work;  $125,2S2,BS9  was 
received,  of  which  $37.46S,SS4  remains  on  hand ; 
$30,000,000  was  spent  in  home  camps,  $43,000,000 
with  the  expeditionary  forces,  and  $14,000,000  for 
work  with  the  Allied  armies  and  among  prisoners.  ~ 

Julv  27. — Four  davs  of  race  rioting  in  Chicago's 
South'  Side  "Black  Belt"  result  in  the  killing  of 
31  persons  and  injury  to  more  than  500;  order 
Is  finally  restored  by  the  militia. 

Julv  30.— In  a  triplane  at  Roosevelt  Field,  N.  V., 
Roland  Rholfs  creates  a  new  allilude  record  of 
30,700  feel  (nearly  six  miles]  ;  he  finds  a  tem- 
perature iif  25  dcgrers  below  yero  and  a   gale  iif 


:rike  fur 


wages. 


.■\ugust    1. — Railway    shopnirn    tbrnugh  n 

68  to  '85  c 

August  2,— The  heads  of  the 
hoods  of  railroad  employes  issue  a 
posing  (iovernmenl  ownership  of  the  road 
cmpluvees  to  receive  "a  share  in  the  saving 
economiis";  ihe  statement  declares  that  "thi 
load  emplm'ees  are  in  no  mood  to  brook  the 
if  the  lint 


the 
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airplane  flying  from  Venice  to  Milan 
iih  14  passengers  falls  from  a  heiglii  of  J.OQi) 
ti,  all  un  board  being  killed. 
AiiKiiM  (..— Repre>('iilalives  of  fourteen  railrnad 
lions  make  a  united  demand  upon  the  Uirector- 
encral  iif  Kailruads  for  wage  increases,  to  be 
ct  liy  Ciinrrnment  app  rop  rial  ion  ;  they  express 
sapproval  of  the  plan  for  a  wage  cnmmisiiion 
id  ask  immediate  adoption  of  their  proposal  for 

Loral   tr;in>ii   In   Brooklyn,   the    most   populous 
.r.i.iKh   nf   (Jreaier  New  York,  is  crippled   by  a 

rifce  r.i   nioiormeii  and  Conductors,   who  demand 
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larles   K.   llaidrick»on.   former  Jus- 

w  Jersey   Supreme   Curt,   76. 

r   Edward    llopkinson   Ilolden.   the 
and  one  of  the  world's  financial 
...   J.   Willard   Ragsdale,  Rep- 
Congress    from    South    Carolina, 

rge  H.  Primro>e.  the   famous  min- 
.    Alfred    Lew.   C;rand    Rabbi   of 
.   Count  'I'aiMikel  Itogaki,  founder 

e  Liberal  I'arlv,  K'. 
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1    Verne    W.    Noye..    the 

ind  philanlhropikt,   7<i. 
trick   Cudahy,   head   of   a 
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July  26. — Frederick  Sargent,  a  distinKuiahcd 
mining  and  electrical  engineer,  6U.  .  .  .  Sir  Ed- 
ward John  Poynier,  the  English  painter,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy,  SI.  .  .  .  Henry  A. 
Strong,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  prominent  in  the 
camera  and  Aim  industry,  tl. 

Julv  28.— Major  Gen.  Marshall  I.  Ludingt.m. 
C.  S.  A.,  retired,  veteran  of  the  Civil,  Indian,  and 
Spanish  wars,  80. 

July  29.— George  \V.  Storey,  the  English  an- 
ihorily   on   perspeciive   in   painting,   76. 

July  31.— Thomas  Henry  Poole,  of  New  York, 
designer  of  many  ecclesiastical  buildings,  59. 

August  1. — Oscar  llammerslein,  the  thealrical 
and  operatic  manager,  73. 

August  4.- Rev.  Mytton  Maury,  D.D.,  a  promi- 
nent ICpiscopal  riergyman  of  New  York,  and  edi- 
tor of  a  geographical  series,  »0. 

.'\uRust  li. — Or.  Edwin  Munsell  Blits,  editor  and 
author  of  books  on  missions,  70. 

August  7.— Will  N.  Harben,  author  of  novel, 
based  on  life  in  the  South,  61. 

August  9.— Ernsi  Heinrich  Haeekel,  professor 
of  ^iHilogy  in  ihe  Cniversiiy  of  Jen*  for  nearly 
half  a  century  and  famous  exponent  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  S5.  .  .  .  Ruggiero  Leoncavalln, 
the  Italian  operatic  composer,  63.  .  .  .  Benjamin 
Bussev  Huntoon,  of  Kentucky,  a  leader  in  (he  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  83.  .  .  .  Ralph  Albert  Blake- 
lock,   the   artist,   72. 

.-Xugusi  10.— Rear  .'\dm.  William  <ienrge  Bueh- 
ler,  L".  S.  N.p  retired,  82. 

.August  11. — .-\ndrew  Carnegie,  the  inulli-inil- 
lionaire  iron  and  steel  manufacturer  and  philan- 
thropist,  82. 

.August  12. — Warren  L.  Green,  president  of  the 
.American  Hank  Note  Company,  SJ. 
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THE  PEACE  OF  VER3UUE5 
nx  incl  Idulinn)  ■urround  Ibc  cradle.  wbll«^oaMide  U«  doM  the  U*cb 
:h   (Revenge)  awaiti  her  opportnoitr 
r  Antlirdammtr  (An»tcrd>n,  HolUod) 

IT  is  all  very  well  for  the  European  aa- 
toonists  to  represent  Europe'i  cordial 
greeting  to  the  long-heralded  Peace,  but  their 
brethren  in  America  hare  a  different  ttorjr 
to  tell  with  their  pendli.  On  the  opposite 
page  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  towards  die 
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GETTING  A  TASTE  OF  IT 

K.om  the  Plain  Dealer  (Clevdaiid,  Ohio! 

League  of  Nations  comes  in  for  caustic  car- 
toon comment.  Various  viewpoints  are  pre- 
sented on  page  258,  following. 
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IV.im   Ihf   Sf.'krsman-Iic-.ir^    (S[«kiiic,    Wish.) 

On  this  page  we  leave  for  a  time  the 
I.cagiie  of  Nations  discussion  to  re\'ert  to  a 
few  very  practical  problems  that  also  bear 
a  more  or  less  direct  relation  to  the  Ver- 
sailles treaty — Mexico,  Germany's  foreign 
trade,  and  our  own  merchant  marine.  Lon- 
don Punch  has  its  laugh  at  Unde  Sam's 
»e«-  cocktail. 
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Ainung  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe  at  the  top  of  this  page,   reproduced  from 

throughout  the  war  none  produced  a  greater  De    Amsterdammtr,    there    ii    almort    an 

■  number  of  strilcing  and  significant  cartoons  audible  chuckle  over  the  plight  in  whkh  dK 

than  little  Holland.     Many  of  these  were  great  overlords  and  bullies  of  former  times 

of  the  highest  artistic  excellence.     In  the  one  now  find  themselves. 
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In  the  London  IV arid' s  new  version  of 
"Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  on  the  opposite 
page,  Peace  is  almost  lost  to  view  in  the 
jungle  where  World  Unrest  is  lurkinc- 
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HUNGARY,  THE  BALKANS, 
AND  THE  LEAGUE 

BY   FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I     The  Hungarian  Question 

IN  the  month  which  has  just  passed  devel- 
opments in  Hungary  have  served  to  raise 
in  a  precise  form  all  the  more  vital  questions, 
not  alone  affecting  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  the  general  peace  settlement  of  Europe. 
In  my  last  article  I  pointed  out  the  various 
problems  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
which  were  becoming  a  grave  menace  to  the 
permanence  of  peace.  In  the  present  article 
I  intend  to  discuss  the  Hungarian  episode 
in  its  many  aspects,  and  make  a  more  cursory 
examination  of  the  situation  south  of  the 
Danube   in   Europe,   and   in  Western  Asia. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning — what  is  the 
Hungarian  question? 

At  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  which 
passed  last  month,  Hungary  was  a  partner 
with  Austria  in  that  Dual  Monarchy  which 
had  been  reorganized  in  the  last  century  on 
the  simple  if  brutal  principle  that  ten  mil- 
lions of  Cjerman-Austrians  and  ten  millions 
of  Magyars,  having  divided  the  great  Haps- 
burg  Empire  in  half,  the  Germans  taking  the 
north  and  the  Hungarians  the  south,  were 
free  to  oppress  the  various  subject  races.  The 
rise  of  the  Slav  numbers  had  compelled  the 
Austrians  to  make  certain  concessions  to  the 
Poles  in  Galicia,  who  in  their  turn  exercised 
a  right  of  constraint  over  several  millions  of 
Ruthenians  in  Eastern  Galicia. 

The  Balkan  Wars,  which  had  ended  by 
the  erection  of  a  strong  Serbia  and  the  stimu- 
lation of  a  new  Rumanian  patriotic  desire 
for  national  integration,  carried  an  immedi- 
ate and  deadly  threat  to  Hungar>'.  The 
Hungarian  minority  had,  from  time  imme- 
morial, oppressed  millions  of  Rumanians  and 
of  Southern  Slavs  lying  along  the  boundaries 
of  Serbia  and  Rumania,  while  Austria  and 
Hungar>'  held  together  other  millions  of 
Southern  Slavs  in  the  old  Turkish  provinces 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  occasion 
of    the    World   War,   so   far    as    Austria- 
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Hungary  was  concerned,  was  a  consciousness 
of  the  growing  separatist  spirit  of  the  South- 
ern Slavs,  who  now  definitely  sought  the  lib- 
eration of  all  Austrian  and  Hungarian  ter- 
ritory between  the  Drave  and  the  Adriatic, 
which  would  deprive  Hungary  as  well  as 
Austria  of  any  access  to  the  sea.  Hungary 
was  even  more  immediately  threatened  than 
Austria  by  the  Slav  renaissance,  while  to 
this  menace  there  was  added  for  Hungary 
the  danger  growing  from  the  threatening 
attitude  of  Rumania. 

During  the  progress  of  the  World  War 
the  Slav  troops  from  the  Adriatic  provinces, 
like  the  Czechs  to  the  north,  practically  re- 
fused to  fight  against  the  Russians  and  the 
Serbs.  Only  against  the  Italians  did  they 
really  display  those  fighting  qualities  which 
had  long  been  characteristic  of  their  race. 
This  was  because  they  and  the  Italians  Were 
rivals  for  Austrian  and  Hungarian  territory 
on  the  Adriatic.  When  Rumania  entered 
the  war  on  the  Allied  side  Hungary  was  for 
several  weeks  in  deadly  peril.  Rumanian  ar- 
mies flowed  into  Transylvania  and  Germany 
was  compelled  to  send  Falkenhayn  and  many 
(jerman  divisions  to  the  south  and  these  suf- 
ficed to  crush  Rumania  as  German  troops 
had  already  conquered  Serbia  in  the  previous 
year. 

A  year  ago,  when  German  hopes  began 
to  fail,  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  crumbled 
to  swift  ruin.  Allied  armies  not  only 
reached  Sofia  in  Bulgaria  but  passed  the 
Danube  and  approached  Budapest.  The 
Slav  provinces  resolved  to  join  the  Serbs  in 
that  state  which  now  rejoices  in  the  name 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  the  Croats,  and 
the  Slovenians,  while  the  Rumanians,  taking 
up  arms  again,  invaded  Hungary,  occupied 
Transylvania  and  pressed  on  into  the  Hun- 
garian plain. 

This  was  the  situation  which  the  Parts 
Peace  Conference  had  to  confront.  The 
Serbs  on  the  southwest  laid  claim  to  all  die 
Hungarian  territory  south  of  the  Drave  and 
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to  a  portion  of  the  Banat.  The  Rumanians 
laid  claim  to  all  of  the  Banat,  all  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  a  very  considerable  area  to  the 
north  of  the  Banat  and  west  of  Transylvania 
inhabited  in  the  main  by  Rumanian-speaking 
people. 

The  first  step  towards  restoring  order, 
when  the  Paris  Conference  assembled,  was 
necessarily  to  fix  an  Armistice  line.  So  far 
as  the  Serbs  were  concerned,  the  Drave  River 
was  satisfactory,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Ruma- 
nians there  was  no  natural  barrier  on  which 
to  pass  a  line.  Nevertheless,  a  line  was  fixed 
which  fell  far  short  of  satisfying  Rumanian 
ambitions,  while  it  was  fatal  to  Hungarian 
hopes. 

II.    Hungary  Goes  Bolshevist 

When  this  decision  of  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence was  served  upon  the  Karolyi  govern- 
ment that  government  faced  this  dilemma: 
To  agree  to  the  Armistice  line  was  to  con- 
sent immediately  to  the  occupation  of  be- 
tween 50  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  old  Hun- 
garian state  by  South  Slav,  Rumanian,  and 
Czechoslovak  armies,  with  the  inevitable 
implication  that  this,  occupation  would  at  no 
distant  date  transform  itself  into  annexation, 
and  Hungary  would  find  itself  reduced  from 
a  state  with  an  area  greater  than  Italy  and 
a  population  of  twenty-two.  millions,  to  a 
state  with  some  six  or  seven  millions  of  peo- 
ple and  an  area  less  than  half  of  its  former 
extent.  It  would  have  neither  sea-coast  nor 
natural  frontiers.  It  would,  in  fact,  be 
smaller  than  either  Rumania  or  the  new 
Jugo-Slavia.  To  refuse  meant  to  invite  an 
invasion. 

With  startling  rapidity  the  Karolyi  gov- 
ernment avoided  both  horns  of  this  dilemma 
by  turning  over  control  of  Hungary  to  the 
relatively  insignificant  revolutionary  move- 
ment headed  by  Bela  Kun.  In  a  word,  Hun- 
gary "went  Bolshevist,"  not  because  Bolshe- 
vism had  yet  effected  a  considerable  lodgment 
in  Hungary,  not  because  there  was  anything 
approaching  the  conditions  which  already  ex- 
isted in  Russia,  but  purely  and  simply  in  the 
hope  that,  faced  with  an  extension  of  Bolshe- 
vism to  Hungary,  the  Allies,  in  order  to  re- 
gain Hungary,  would  make  concessions  which 
would  save  some  portion  of  the  Hungarian 
estate  which  had  been  assigned  to  Hungary's 
neighbors. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  that,  at  the  moment 
when  Hungary  did  this  thing,  the  Paris  Con- 
ference had  just  made  a  gesture  to  Lenine,  it 


had  invited  the  Russian  Bolshevists  to  come 
to  Prinkipo,  it  had  become  patent  that  this 
invitation  would  not  be  accepted,  while  the 
mere  issuance  of  the  invitation  had  indicated 
how  weak  and  timorous  was  Allied  policy 
with  respect  of  Bolshevism.  The  Hungarians 
calculated,  and  calculated  correctly,  that  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Bolshevism  in  Buda- 
pest would  produce  a  panic  in  Paris.  Out  of 
this  panic  they  hoped  to  extract  concessions. 
The  panic  resulted.  Out  of  the  panic  Ger- 
many did  succeed  in  extracting  conces- 
sions, particularly  in  the  matter  of  the  Polish 
frontiers.  Hungary  was  less  successful  be- 
cause neither  the  Rumanians  nor  the  Serbians 
had  the  slightest  intention  of  abandoning 
their  claims,  nor  were  Czechoslovaks  more 
willing  to  make  concessions,  and  the  Allies 
shrank  from  assuming  the  position  of  com- 
pelling their  allies  and  friends  to  give  up  ter- 
ritory to  which  their  claims  under  Mr.  Wil- 
son's formula  of  self-determination  were  at 
least  arguable. 

We  have  had,  therefore,  a  long  period  of 
anarchy  and  chaos  in  Hungary.  The  Hun- 
garian troops  have  fought  the  Rumanians, 
the  Czechoslovaks,  and  the  Serbs.  They  have 
found  encouragement  from  the  Italians,  who 
were  interested  in  anything  which  weakened 
the  Southern  Slavs.  They  have  been  helped 
by  an  English  liking  and  even  friendship  for 
the  Hungarians,  which  is  of  very  old  stand- 
ing, and  by  an  unpopularity  of  the  Ruma- 
nians which  had  developed  as  the  Rumanians 
more  and  more  indicated  their  purpose  to  fix 
their  own  frontiers  withoftt  respect  for  Paris 
decisions. 

Finally,  we  had  last  month  a  culmination 
of  the  situation.  To  restore  peace  and  or- 
der in  Europe  it  was  absolutely  essential  to 
eliminate  Bolshevism  in  Hungary.  To  elimi- 
nate Bolshevism  it  was  necessary  to  find 
armies  to  defeat  the  Bolshevist-controlled 
forces  of  the  Hungarian  Government.  The 
Allies  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Bela  Kun 
government  demanding  that  it  quit,  and 
threatened  to  send  armies.  But  at  the  last 
moment  it  found  itself  unable  to  supply  the 
armies.  Neither  the  British  nor  the  French, 
and  much  less  the  American  people,  were 
ready  to  furnish  a  hundred  thousand  men 
to  fight  a  campaign  to  overthrow  Bela  Kun 
or  enforce  the  mandates  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference, while  the  Bolshevist  government  in 
Budapest  was  just  as  responsive  to  the  moral 
influences  of  Paris  as  a  Congo  cannibal  would 
be  to  a  writ  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 
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III.    Rumania  Intervenes 

But  while  there  was  developing  this  situa- 
tion of  defiance  to  the  Paris  Conference  by 
the  Hungarian  Government,  Rumania  sud- 
denly set  her  armies  in  motion  on  the  road 
to  Budapest.  For  this  particular  moment 
Rumania  had  been  waiting.  Her  delegates 
had  left  the  Paris  Conference  totally  dis- 
satisfied with  the  treatment  of  her  claims, 
both  in  Hungary  and  Russia.  She  was  re- 
solved to  enforce  her  demands  both  in  Bessa- 
rabia and  in  Transylvania  and  the  Banat. 
She  was,  in  fact,  occupying  all  of  Bessarabia 
and  much  of  Transylvania.  Now  that  the 
Budapest  government  had  defied  the  Allies, 
Rumania  elected  herself  as  the  mandatory  of 
the  Paris  Conference. 

What  followed  was  thoroughly  ridiculous. 
Bela  Kun,  who  had  successfully  defied  the 
Paris  Conference,  which  had  only  moral  in- 
fluence to  exert  upon  him,  fled  abruptly  when 
Rumanian  armies  approached  Budapest,  and 
his  successors  turned  in  haste  to  the  Paris 
Conference  and  appealed  for  aid  against  the 
Rumanians,  pointing  out  that  Hungary  had 
complied  with  the  Allied  ultimatum  and 
disposed  of  Bela  Kun.  In  fact,  not  a  moral 
exhortation  of  the  Paris  Conference  but  the 
military  pressure  of  the  Rumanian  armies  had 
decided  the  question,  and  Hungary,  which 
went  Bolshevist — that  is  to  say,  went  mad — 
for  political  purpose,  now  became  sane  with 
equal  rapidity  for  the  same  object,  passed 
from  Bolshevism  to  reaction  in  a  night  and 
recalled  a  Hapsbtirg  to  direct  the  govern- 
ment. 

Thereupon  the  Allies  were  called  upon  to 
issue  another  ultimatum,  this  time  to  the  Ru- 
manians, forbidding  them  to  enter  Budapest 
or  to  molest  Hungary,  which  had  now  sud- 
denly become  the  ward  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference, and  this  ultimatum  reached  the  Ru- 
manian army  in  time  to  cheer  its  formal 
entr\'  into  the  Hungarian  capital.  That  it 
could  prevent  an  occupation  was  unthinkable. 

We  had  then,  after  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  a  remarkable  change  of  fortune.  In 
December,  1916,  Hungarian  troops  had  oc- 
cupied Bucharest  and  shared  in  the  system- 
atic looting  of  that  city  and  of  the  whole  of 
Rumania  west  of  the  Screth  River.  Now 
Rumanian  armies  were  in  Budapest,  with 
Hungar>'  as  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Ru- 
mania as  Rumania  was  in  the  hands  of  Hun- 
gary thirty  months  before. 

What  Rumania  would  do  when  she  had 
occupied  Budapest  was  patent.    The  Huo* 


garians  had  stripped  Rumania  of  every  raO* 
road  locomotive  and  every  piece  of  machin- 
ery, of  every  instrument  of  agriculture  and 
of  all  foodstuffs  and  war  material  that  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  Locusts  could  not 
have  made  a  cleaner  sweep  of  a  country  than 
they  had  done.  That  Rumania  would  do 
likewise  was  certain,  particularly  as  in  part 
she  would  be  only  resuming  control  of  her 
own  property,  precisely  as  the  French  and 
Belgians  were  authorized,  under  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  to  take  back  madiinery  stolen 
from  them  during  the  German  occupation. 

Moreover,  a  larger  problem  was  instantly 
revealed.  Not  only  was  Rumania  now  likely 
to  revenge  herself  for  the  past,  but  she  was 
equally  likely,  with  the  power  in  her  own 
hands,  to  draw  her  frontiers  to  satisfy  her- 
self, the  more  because  the  Allies  had  already 
revealed  the  fact  that  they  were  unable  to 
assemble  armies  to  act  against  Bela  Kun  in 
Hungary.  If  the  Paris  Conference  could 
not  get  troops  to  fight  against  a  Bolshevist 
government  in  that  Hungarian-  state  which 
had  been  an  enemy  country  for  more  than 
four  years,  was  it  likely  that  it  could  'as- 
semble armies  to  fight  against  the  Ruman* 
ians,  who  had  been  allies,  who  had  fought 
gallantly,  been  betrayed  and  compelled  to  en- 
dure unspeakable  hardships?  Was  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  French  army,  some  of  whose 
oflicers  had  reorga'nized  the  Rumanian  army, 
would  consent  to  attack  Rumania  in  order 
to  enable  the  Paris  Conference  to  draw  die 
frontiers  between  Hungary  and  Rumania  in 
accordance  with  Hungarian  rather  than  Ru- 
manian aspirations? 

IV.    The  Whole  Question 

I  have  examined  this  Hungarian  incident 
at  this  length  because  it  raises  squarely  the 
whole  question  as  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  Rumanian  course  in  Hungary  is  die  first 
clear  challenge,  backed  by  force,  to  the  de» 
cisions  of  the  Paris  Conference — whidi  it 
for  the  moment  the  voice  of  die  League  of 
Nations — ^just  as  the  Italian  outburst  Ofvcr 
Fiume  was  the  first  expression,  unacoompt* 
nied  by  force  or  by  immediate  action.  In 
both  cases  the  issue  is  the  same.  The  Paris 
Conference  has  undertaken  to  say,  widi  re- 
spect of  two  nations  recendy  allies  of  the 
powers  who  dominate  that  Conference,  that 
the  national  aspirations  of  die  Italian  and 
the  Rumanian  peoples  are  wrong,  founded 
upon  imperialistic  and  evil  principki,  and 
shall  not  prcvaiL    In  both  cases  the 
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affected  have  responded  with  instant  and  un- 
mistakable indignation  and  defiance.  Fiume 
remains  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  Italian 
hands,  and,  despite  the  Allied  notice,  Ruma- 
nian troops  entered  Budapest  and  occupy  all 
of  the  territory  claimed  by  Rumania. 

Now,  what  is  the  Conference  of  Paris  go- 
ing to  do  about  it?  What  is  the  League  of 
Nations  going  to  do  about  it?  It  can  exer- 
cise a  certain  pressure  upon  Italy  if  it  chooses. 
It  can  refuse  foodstuffs,  raw  material,  and 
loans.  The  result  will  be  one  of  two  things : 
either  the  Italian  Government  will  make  an 
immediate  alliance  with  Germany,  from 
whom  Italy  can  get,  not  foodstuffs,  but  a 
certain  amount  of  raw  material;  or  starva- 
tion and  industrial  paralysis  will  produce 
revolution  in  Italy,  with  evil  effects  upon 
France  and  Great  Britain.  But  in  either 
case  permanent  hostility  of  the  Italian  people 
to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States  is  assured.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me 
of  a  letter  received  from  Rome  the  other  day 
which  reports  that  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
only  two  American  flags  were  flown  in  Rome, 
and  a  polite  suggestion  led  to  the  lowering  of 
one  of  them  early  in  the  day.  This  is  a 
long  distance  from  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Italians  welcomed  the  President 
of  the  United  States  six  months  earlier.  Ital- 
ian soldiers  have  killed  French  in  Fiume. 
Italy,  which  was  yesterday  an  ally  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  now 
feek  for  all  three  a  bitterness  she  never  had 
for  Germany  even  during  the  last  war. 

As  to  Rumania,  her  representatives  left 
the  Paris  Conference  several  months  ago 
when  it  declined  to  recognize  claims  which 
were  at  least  more  equitable  than  Italian  de- 
mands in  the  German-speaking  districts  of  the 
Tyrol  and  the  Slav  regions  back  of  Trieste, 
in  both  of  which  Italian  possession  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Paris  Conference.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  Sarre  Basin,  French 
claims  there  do  not  as  nearly  conform  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  fourteen  points  as  Rumanian  claims 
in  Bessarabia  and  the  Banat. 

We  see,  then,  in  the  case  of  Italy  and  in 
the  case  of  Rumania  that  the  fundamental 
conception  of  the  League  of  Nations  breaks 
down  in  the  presence  of  nationalistic  and 
racial  emotions  and  aspirations  of  two  na- 
tions. As  far  back  as  the  time  when  the 
western  frontiers  of  Germany  were  being 
fixed  we  saw  it  break  down  in  the  presence 
of  the  French  demand  that  the  Rhine  should 
be  a  military  barrier  against  German  attack. 
This  tnitiai  breakdown  of  the  League-of- 


Nations  principles  was  avoided  when  Great 
Britain  and  France  guaranteed,  subject  to 
the  assent  of  the  American  Senate,  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  France,  without  condi- 
tion, if  Germany  should  pass  the  Rhine. 

In  other  words,  France,  Italy,  and  Ru- 
mania have  each  challenged  the  whole  basis 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  French  on  the 
ground  of  national  security,  the  Italians  for 
reasons  of  national  security  and  racial  unity* 
and  the  Rumanians  on  the  principle  of  racial 
unity  mainly. 

In  the  case  of  France  we  met  the  chal- 
lenge by  offering  France  "something  equally 
as  good,"  provided  the  United  States  Senate 
would  endorse  Mr.  Wilson's  promises.  But 
if  the  United  States  Senate  shall  reject  the 
Anglo-French-American  treaty,  then,  inevi- 
tably, we  shall  have  again  to  deal  with  the 
French  claim  for  the  Rhine  barrier,  for  then 
the  situation  will  be  what  it  was  before 
President  Wilson  gave  his  pledge,  and 
France,  whose  armies  now  occupy  the  Rhine 
barrier,  will  feel  herself  free  to  make  that 
occupation  permanent.  We  met  the  Italian 
demands  for  Fiume  and  Dalmatia  by  Mr. 
Wilson's  note  addressed  to  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, which  was  a  "misfire"  and  resulted  in 
the  rally  of  the  Italian  people  to  their  own 
national  aspirations.  We  met  the  Rumanian 
situation  by  issuing  an  injunction,  forbidding 
the  Rumanian  army  to  enter  Budapest,  and 
the  Rumanian  army  ignored  the  injunction. 

V.    Greece 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  three  complica- 
tions which  I  have  mentioned,  a  fourth  has 
arisen  in  the  case  of  Greece.  Venizelos  came 
to  the  Paris  Conference  ready  to  lend  his 
great  influence  to  the  League-of-Nations  idea, 
but  determined  to  gain  for  Greece  security 
from  any  more  Bulgar  invasions,  and  this 
security  could  only  be  found  by  the  cession 
to  Greece  of  the  Egean  coast  of  Thrace,  in 
which  the  population  was  decidedly  more 
Hellenic  than  Bulgar.  Greece  finds  herself 
opposed  by  Italy  in  Epirus  and  in  the  Islands 
of  the  Egean.  She  finds  also  that  Bulgarian 
claims  to  the  sea-coast  between  the  Struma 
and  the  Maritza  rivers,  which  would  place 
Salonica  forever  in  jeopardy,  are  not  only 
championed  by  America,  who  is  supporting 
the  Bulgarians  against  the  Greeks  as  it  is  sup- 
porting the  Hungarians  against  the  Jugo- 
slavs, but  she  finds  also  that  the  Americans 
are  opposing  Greek  aspirations  in  the  Egean 
exactly  as  they  were  countering  Rumanian 
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ambitions  in  the  Banat  and  Italian  hopes  at 
Fill  me. 

The  result  was  inevitable.  We  had  re- 
cently a  statement  from  Paris  that  Venizelos 
hail  ceased  to  have  faith  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  We  had  the  rapidly  extending 
(ircek  resentment  at  American  and  Allied 
attitude  to  Hellenic  aspirations  which  exactly 
followed  the  course  of  similar  outbursts  in 
Rome  and  Bucharest.  Why  should  the 
United  States,  which  had  no  concern  with 
tlu-  frontiers  of  Thrace,  set  its  face  firmly 
against  the  restoration  to  Greece  of  territo- 
ries which  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
had  been  Greek  and  were  still  inhabited 
by  (jreek  people?  Such  was  the  question  of 
Athens.  Why  should  the  American  people, 
with  no  concern  as  to  the  problems  of  the 
Maros  and  the  Theiss,  champion  the  Hunga- 
rian, recently  the  enemy  of  America,  against 
the  Rumanian,  as  recently  an  ally?  This 
was  the  question  of  Bucharest,  while  for 
Rome  the  American  position  with  respect  to 
Fiume  remains  incomprehensible. 

Thus  in  three  cases,  rising  one  after  the 
other,  a  collision  between  the  theories  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  facts  of  national- 
iMn  has  resulted,  not  in  the  subordination  of 
nationalism  to  the  principles  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  but  in  the  development  of  new 
international  animosities  and  resentments, 
while  in  a  fourth  case,  that  of  the  Franco- 
( jerman  frontier,  French  acquiescence  in  the 
decision  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  only 
been  purchased  at  the  price  of  a  military  alli- 
ance which  is  again  in  striking  conflict  with 
the  underlying  ideas  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Moreover,  the  Rumanian  case  presents 
squarely  the  ultimate  question.  Rumania 
has  defied  the  League  of  Nations  and  occu- 
pied Budapest.  Rumania  has  asserted  the 
right  to  hx  her  frontiers  with  Hungary  in 
accordance  with  what  she  conceives  to  be  the 
rights  of  the  case.  Are  we  going  to  war 
with  Rumania  to  compel  her  to  comply? 
She  will  evacuate  Budapest,  of  course.  She 
will  evacuate  the  Hungarian  regions  to  which 
she  lays  no  claim,  taking  with  her  whatever 
her  armies  have  seized  of  machinery  and 
foods  tufts,  which  will  not  suffice  to  replace 
similar  material  taken  from  her  by  Hunga- 
rian armies  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  Shall 
we  go  to  war  to  compel  her  to  make  restitu- 
tion for  what  she  stole  from  Hungary,  part 
of  which  Hungar\'  stole  from  her,  and  all  of 
which  is  not  adequate  compensation  for 
Hungar}*s  recent  stealings? 


But  if  we  don't  coerce  Rumania  how  can 
we  coerce  Italy,  whose  moral  claims  are  per- 
haps weaker  but  whose  military  force  is  un- 
questionably greater?  And  if  we  do  not 
support  the  Hungarians,  who  have  now  ap- 
pealed to  the  Paris  Conference  for  protection 
against  the  Rumanians,  what  attraction  will 
the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations 
have  for  any  country  hereafter,  since  it  will 
have  shown  itself  powerless  alike. to  protect 
the  weak  and  to  restrain  the  strong?  Will 
not  the  Hungarians  in  consequence  seek  to 
restore  their  fortunes  by  looking  for  allies 
and  thus  reverting  to  the  old  principle  of  alli- 
ance and  the  balance  of  power? 

VI.    An  American   Mandatory 
FOR  Constantinople? 

Meantime  still  another  problem  has  arisen 
which  has  unmistakable  importance  for  the 
American  people.  The  Paris  Conference  has 
understood  that  the  United  States  would 
accept  the  mandatory  for  Constantinople,  for 
Armenia,  and  not  impossibly  for  the  whole 
of  the  old  Turkish  Empire.  The  impression 
of  the  European  representatives,  when  I  left 
Paris  three  months  ago,  was  that  America 
was  already  prepared,  at  Mr.  Wilson's  sug- 
gestion, to  accept  the  Constantinople  and  Ar- 
menian mandatories.  During  the  past  month 
the  British  (jovernment  has  served  notice 
upon  the  United  States  that  it  expects  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Armenia  and  the 
Caucasus  within  a  fixed  time  and  asking  that 
American  troops  replace  them. 

In  the  same  way  the  making  of  frontiers 
in  Eastern  Thrace,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Syria, 
and  in  Mesopotamia  waits  upon  American 
decision. 

If  America  is  prepared  to  accept  the  man- 
datory for  all  of  the  old  Turkish  Empire 
there  will  be  no  question  of  Greek  claims  in 
Eastern  Thrace  and  even  Greece  herself 
will  be  prepared  to  waive  these  claims,  real- 
izing that  time  and  American  occupation 
will  make  for  Hellenism. 

The  Turk,  if  even  a  fiction  of  his  old 
Empire  is  preserved,  may  consent  to  an 
American  organization  of  his  state,  while  the 
Armenian  will  welcome  an  American  rule 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  he  feels  for  no 
other  race. 

Precisely  in  the  same  way  a  bitter  and 
dangerous  dispute  between  the  French  and 
the  British  over  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  in 
which  is  involved  another  of  those  secret 
treaties  of  so  much  public  discussion  is  now 
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heard,  will  be  automatically  adjudicated  if 
America  agrees  to  take  the  Armenian  man- 
datory, since  the  territory  in  dispute  would 
naturally  fall  into  the  American  sphere. 

But  to  accept  a  mandatory  for  the  Turkish 
Empire  from  Constantinople  to  Syria  and 
from  Smyrna  to  Erzerum  would  certainly 
demand  an  army  which  at  the  outset  could 
hardly  be  estimated  at  under  100,000,  and 
might  have  to  be  double  the  size.  We 
should  find  ourselves  in  the  west  confronted 
by  Greek  claims  all  along  the  Egean  coast; 
we  should  find  ourselves  in  the  east  forever 
in  the  presence  of  a  Russian  resumption  of 
that  press  southward  which  was  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  revolution.  Between  the  Ci- 
lidan  Gates  and  the  Upper  Euphrates  we 
should  stand  in  an  area  where  British  and 
French  claims  conflict,  while  about  Constan- 
tinople we  should  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  Russian,  Bulgarian,  and  Hellenic  aspi- 
rations. 

If  the  United  States  declines  to  take  Con- 
stantinople and  Armenia  as  mandatories,  in 
my  judgment  the  whole  League-of -Nat ions 
idea  and  experiment  will  collapse.  It  will 
then  be  necessary  to  partition  Turkey,  and 
in  that  partition  Italy,  France,  and  Great 
Britain  among  the  great  powers,  Russia, 
when  she  becomes  a  great  power  again,  as 
well  as  Bulgaria  and  Greece  among  the 
smaller  nations,  all  have  claims  which  have 
already  led  to  disagreements  and  point  the 
way  ineluctibly  to  even  greater  disputes. 
There  is  no  frontier  that  can  be  drawn 
which  will  separate  the  respective  tribes  of 
Asia  Minor  in  accordance  with  the  rights  of 
self-deternunation  or  with  any  regard  for 
the  physical  geography  and  economic  neces- 
sities of  the  territory.  Bad  as  was  the  Turk- 
ish regime,  it  would  hardly  be  improved  if  it 
were  replaced  by  half  a  dozen  separate  sov- 
ereignties and  the  creation  of  half  a  dozen 
rival  spheres  of  influence  and  exploitation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  United  States 
definitely  sends  armies  to  Asia  Minor  and 
undertakes  the  reorganization  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  then  it  assumes  a  moral  obliga- 
tion not  merely  to  protect  the  Armenians 
and  the  Greeks  from  the  Turks  but  to  pro- 


tect the  Turks  as  well  from  the  Greeks  and 
the  Armenians,  Greeks  and  Turks  from  the 
ultimate  ambitions  of  the  Italians,  the  Rus- 
sians, and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  French  and 
the  British.  We  shall  have  to  say  "No" 
and  back  our  "No"  by  a  readiness  to  fight  if 
the  Italians  insist  upon  the  occupation  of 
Adalia,  if  the  French  press  their  claims  to 
Sivas  and  Diabekr.  We  shall  have  to  fight 
the  Russians  if  out  of  Bolshevism  there  pres- 
ently comes  a  new  nationalism  which  seeks 
the  old  objective  of  Constantinople. 

VII.  Crisis 

Therefore  it  must  be  perfectly  apparent 
that  we  are  approaching  a  crisis  and  all  the 
principles  asserted  in  our  new  settlements 
must  soon  be  vindicated  or  abandoned.  The 
League  of  Nations,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
has  already  found  itself  four  times  in  con- 
flict with  national  ambitions  or  national  ne- 
cessities, in  the  case  of  France,  Italy,  Ruma- 
nia and  Greece.  It  has  so  far  been  unable 
to  make  progress  in  Russia  and  the  stupen- 
dous problem  of  the  Turkish  Empire  waits 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
assume  one  of  the  greatest  obligations  which 
was  ever  imposed  upon  a  people,  an  obliga- 
tion carrying  with  it  only  moral  rewards 
and  involving  stupendous  material  sacrifices 
and  not  impossibly  a  considerable  cost  in 
American  life. 

On  the  other  side,  if  the  Paris  Conference 
cannot  now  vindicate  its  authority,  if  it  can- 
not now  protect  Hungary  against  Rumania, 
Jugo-Slavia  against  Italy,  if  the  United 
States  does  not  accept  Mr.  Wilson's  treaty 
of  insurance  for  France,  then  it  seems  inevi- 
table that  we  shall  shortly  find  ourselves 
back  where  we  were  before  the  World  War 
with  momentous  consequences,  the  fir$t  of 
which  will  be  that  the  European  nations,  big 
and  little,  will  once  more  turn  to  a  system 
of  alliances  in  order  to  obtain  that  immedi- 
ate security  which  is  essential  to  all  of  them 
even  at  the  risk  of  that  ultimate  war  which 
was  five  years  ago  the  final  circumstance  in 
the  system  of  alliances  which  had  been  built 
up  by  the  previous  generation. 


HIGH  PRICES;  AND  A  REMEDY 

BY  IRVING  FISHER 

(Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Yale  University) 

I  In  our  issue  for  June  appeared  an  important  article  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  showing  that 
there  was  no  prospect  that  the  existing  level  of  high  prices  would  be  likely  to  move  downward 
in  the  near  future.  In  the  present  article,  this  eminent  authority  boldly  advocates  a  fundamental 
solution  for  the  problem  of  the  shifting  value  of  the  dollar.  His  remedy  is  not  an  overnight  in- 
spiration, but  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  of  open  discussion.  Professor  Fisher  has  recently 
made  many  addresses,  and  much  of  the  material  of  the  present  article  has  been  presented  to  critical 
audiences,  first  at  Vale  and  then  before  groups  of  bankers  and  business  men.  Not  a  few  men  of 
practical  experience  and  of  the  highest  authority  agree  with  Professor  Fisher's  views  and  consider 
his  plan  entirely  feasible. — The  ICditor.) 

THE  increase  in  wages  secured  by  the 
Railway  Brotherhoods  three  years  ago 
has  been  neutralized  by  the  subsequent  rise 
of  prices  and  the  Brotherhoods  are  now 
again  demanding  legislative  help.  This 
time,  doubtless  to  fix  attention  on  the  reason 
which,  as  they  believe,  justifies  their  demand, 
they  ask  not  for  higher  money  wages  but 
for  a  lower  cost  of  living. 

The  fear  of  a  Railway  tie-up  precipitated 
the  present  frantic  discussion  over  the  high 
cost  of  necessities.  Accordingly,  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  8  addressed  Congress  on  the 
subject.  The  most  significant  part  of  his 
message  was  that  in  which  he  showed  by 
figures  that  the  high  prices  **are  not  justi- 
fied by  a  shortage  in  supply,  either  present 
or  prospective."  For  instance,  although  the 
supply  of  creamery  butter  had  increased  in 
a  year  129  per  cent.,  its  price  advanced  from 
41  cents  to  53  cents  per  pound. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  does  not  try 
to  apply  this  fundamental  fact  to  reach  a 
correct  diagnosis  of  the  situation.  He  con- 
tents himself  with  echoing  the  popular  out- 
cry against  "profiteering."  Doubtless  profi- 
teering can  be  mitigated,  and  it  is  devputly 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  and  that  its  real 
extent  will  be  laid  bare.  But,  on  the  basis  oi 
the  known  movements  of  retail  and  whole- 
sale prices  and  other  known  facts,  it  is  clear 
that  the  public  has  greatly  exaggerated  the 
importance  of  profiteering  and  has  mistaken 
what  is  an  efifect  of  rising  prices  for  their 
cause. 

Consequently,  no  amount  of  control  or  of 
punishment  for  profiteering  can  materially 
change  the  general  level  of  prices.  No  rem- 
edy based  on  a  false  diagnosis  will  cure  the 
patient. 

Two  days  after  the  President's  address 
Mr.  Harding,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
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serve  Board,  in  reply  to  a  request  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, gave  very  interesting  and  illumina- 
ting facts,  regarding  our  currency  expan- 
sion (from  $4,100,000,000,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  to  $5,100,000,000,  at  its  close). 
He  exculpates  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
by  showing  that  half  of  the  increase  in  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Notes  was  in  substitution  for 
gold.  The  other  half,  he  claims,  is  due  to 
higher  wages  and  prices,  and  not  they  to  it. 
In  this,  he  is,  I  believe,  mistaken.  Of  course, 
a  banker  finds  need  of  more  Federal  Re- 
serve Notes  when  pay  rolls  are  increased; 
but  why  are  pay  rolls  increased?  Because 
wages  are  chasing  the  High  Cost  of  Living. 
And  the  High  Cost  of  Living  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  explain!  So  we  find  ourselves 
just  where  we  started. 

Governor  Harding  seems  intent  on  de- 
fending the  banking  system  of  which  he  is 
the  head.  I  would  not,  for  a  moment,  lay 
the  blame  for  the  **H.  C.  of  L."  on  that 
system.  But  Governor  Harding's  statement 
does  not  go  down  to  the  fundamental  rela- 
tionship of  money  to  prices.  He  says,  as  to 
gold,  "The  board  assumes  that  it  is  recog- 
nized that  no  legislation  is  necessary."  The 
truth  is  that  our  inflation  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  billion  dollars  of  gold  which  the  war 
brought  us  from  Europe. 


The  present  war  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  probably  the  greatest  destabilizer  of 
price  levels  the  world  has  known. 

Prices  in  North  America  are  double  what 
they  were  before  the  war  and  in-  Europe 
more  than  double — in  some  countries  prob- 
ably more  than  tenfold. 

We  now  possess,  as  we  did  not  in  the 
Civil  War,  a  device  for  measuring  the  avc- 
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rage  diange  in  prices.  This  is  what  is 
known  as  an  ''index  number." 

Thus,  if  one  commodity  has  risen  4  per 
cent,  since  last  month,  and  another  10  per 
cent.,  the  average  rise  of  the  two  is  midway 
between  4  per  cent  and  10  per  cent.,  or  7 
per  cent.  It  is  4  +  10  ~  2  =  7.  If  we 
call  the  price  level  of  the  two  articles  last 
month  100  per  cent.,  then  107  per  cent,  is 
the  "index  number"  for  the  prices  of  the  two 
articles  this  month.  The  same  principle,  of 
course,  applies  to  any  number  of  commodities. 

Many  difiEerent  systems  of  index  numbers 
are  now  before  the  public — such  as  those  of 
Bradstreet,  Dun,  Gibson,  the  Annalist,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Labor,  the 
London  Economist,  the  London  Statist,  and 
the  British  Board  of  Trade.  The  present 
index  number  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  covers  300  commodities. 

The  Index  Number  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  best  Index 
Number  we  have,  shows  an  average  price 
level  in  1918  of  196  for  wholesale  prices 
and  168  for  retail  prices  of  food  on  the  basis 
of  100  per  cent,  for  1913,  the  year  before 
the  war;  showing  that  wholesale  prices 
have,  on  the  average,  almost  exactly  doubled. 
The  index  number  for  wholesale  (March) 
is  also  200  and  for  retail  (April)  182. 

Going  back  to  1896,  we  find  the  index 
number  of  wholesale  prices  was  67.  That 
is,  the  level  of  wholesale  prices  has  risen 
almost  exactly  threefold  (67  to  196)  since 
that  date  and  is  now  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  under  the  depreciated  greenback  standard 
in  1865. 

Putting  it  another  way,  as  compared 
with  the  biggest  dollar  we  ever  had,  that  of 
18%,  our  present  dollar  will  buy  only  as 
much  as  35  cents  would  then  buy,  so  in 
comparison,  therefore,  our  present  dollar  al- 
most literally  "looks  like  thirty  cents." 

Why  are  prices  so  high  ?  Will  they  drop  ? 
Can  they  be  stabilized? 

Monetary  Factors 

The  truth  is  that  the  chief  causes  of  the 
rise  of  prices  in  war  time  are  monetary. 

It  is  almost  invariably  true  that  the  great 
price  movements  of  history  are  chiefly  mone- 
tary. This  is  shown,  in  the  first  place,  by 
the  fact  that  countries  of  like  monetary 
standards  have  like  price  movements.  Thus 
—  to  consider  gold-standard  countries  — 
there  has  usually  been  a  remarkable  family 
resemblance  between  the  curves  representing 


the  rise  and  fall  of  the  index  numbers  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  England,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Scandinavia,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy.  Again,  the  price  move- 
ments in  silver  countries  show  a  strong  like- 
ness, as  in  India  and  China  between  1873 
and  1893. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  great  con- 
trast between  gold  and  silver  countries  or 
between  any  countries  which  have  different 
monetary  standards. 

In  the  present  war  the  data  are  still  too 
meager  to  enable  us  to  express  all  the  rela- 
tions in  exact  figures,  but  we  may  arrange 
the  different  countries  in  the  approximate 
order  in  which  their  prices  have  risen.  The 
order  of  the  nations  corresponds,  in  general, 
with  the  order  in  which  the  currency  in 
those  nations  has  been  inflated-  by  paper — as 
well  as  with  the  order  in  which  their  mone- 
tary units  have  depreciated  in  the  foreign 
exchange  markets. 

This  order— of  ascending  prices  and  of  in- 
flated currency — is  as  follows,  beginning 
with  the  least  rise  and  inflation:  India, 
aiustralia.  New  Zealand,  United  States, 
Canada,  Japan,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  Holland,  England,  Norway. 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  prices  correspond 
with  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  money  sup- 
ply.    Throughout  history  this  has  been  so. 

The  present  war  furnishes  important  ex- 
amples of  this.  In  the  United  States  the 
curve  for  the  quantity  of  money  in  circula- 
tion and  the  curve  for  the  index  number  of 
prices  run  continuously  parallel,  the  price 
curve  following  the  money  curve  after  a  lag 
of  one  to  three  months.  It  was  in  August, 
1915,  that  the  quantity  of  money  in  the 
United  States  began  its  rapid  increase.  One 
month  later  prices  began  to  shoot  upward, 
keeping  almost  exact  pace  with  the  quantity 
of  money.  In  February,  1916,  money  sud- 
denly stopped  increasing,  and  two  or  three 
months  later  prices  stopped  likewise.  Sim- 
ilar striking  correspondences  have  continued 
to  occur  with  an  average  lag  between  the 
money  cause  and  the  price  effect  of  about 
one  and  three-quarters  months. 

On  the  whole,  the  money  in  circulation 
in  the  United  States  rose  from  three  and 
one-third  billions  in  1913  to  five  and  a  half 
billions  in  1918,  and  bank  deposits  from 
thirteen  to  twenty-five  billions,  both  approx- 
imately corresponding  to  the  rise  in  prices. 

Taking  a  worldwide  view,  the  money  in 
circulation  in  the  world  outside  of  Russia 
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has  increased  during  the  war  from  fifteen 
billions  to  forty-five  billions  and  the  bank 
deposits  in  fifteen  principal  countries  from 
twenty-seven  billions  to  seventy-five  billions. 
That  is,  both  money  and  deposits  have 
trebled ;  and  prices,  on  the  average,  have  per- 
haps trebled  also. 

The  Bolsheviki  are  a  law  unto  themselves. 
They  have  issued  eighty  billion  dollars  of 
paper  money,  or  more  than  the  circulation 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 
Consequently  prices  in  Russia  have  doubt- 
less reached  the  sky,  though  no  exact  meas- 
ure of  them,  since  the  Bolshevist  regime,  is 
at  hand. 

The  increase  of  over  thirty  billions  in  the 
money  of  the  world  (outside  of  Russia)  is, 
as  O.  P.  Austin  says,  "more,  in  its  face 
value,  than  all  the  gold  and  all  the  silver 
turned  out  by  all  the  mines  of  all  the  world 
in  the  427  years  since  the  discovery  of 
America." 

The  conclusion  toward  which  the  fore- 
going and  other  arguments  lead  is  that  in 
this  war  as  in  general  in  the  past,  the  great 
outstanding  disturber  of  the  price  level  has 
always  been  money. 

Money  is  so  much  an  accepted  conven- 
ience in  practise  that  it  has  become  a  great 
stumbling-block  in  theory.  Since  we  talk 
always  in  terms  of  money  and  live  in  a 
money  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  we  become 
as  unconscious  of  it  as  we  do  of  the  air  we 
breathe. 

It  is  curious  that  every  time  inflation  of 
any  kind  has  visited  a  country  the  public  has 
had  to  be  reeducated.  The  evils  of  colonial 
and  continental  paper  money  were  forgotten 
by  the  generation  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
evils  of  the  greenbacks  of  that  war  were  for- 
gotten by  most  people  in  the  last  war. 

Will  Prices  Drop? 

Are  prices  soon  to  drop? 

As  I  have  stated  several  months  back,  in 
my  opinion,  prices  are  not  going  to  fall 
much.  We  are  on  a  permanently  higher 
price  level,  and  the  sooner  the  business  men 
of  the  country  take  this  view  and  adjust 
themselves  to  it  the  sooner  will  they  save 
themselves  and  the  Nation  from  the  misfor- 
tune which  will  come  if  we  persist  in  our 
present  false  hope  based  on  a  false  analogy 
with  our  Civil  War  experience. 

Let  us  examine  the  factors  upon  which 
any  future  price  movements  must  depend.  ' 

( 1 )  Gold  will  not  return  to  cireulation, 
— INo  great  effect  in  the  direction  of  falling 


prices  can  be  expected  from  any  return  of 
gold  into  daily  circulation.  Such  a  rever- 
sion would  be  contrary  to  monetary  expe- 
rience everywhere.  When  people  have 
learned  to  leave  their  gold  and  silver  in  die 
banks  and  use  paper  money  and  checks  in- 
stead they  will  find  the  additional  conven- 
ience so  great  that  they  will  never  fully 
return  to  the  old  practice. 

(2)  No  great  outflow  of  gold  through 
international  trade, — It  should  be  noted  that 
many  of  the  former  reasons  for  a  flow  of 
gold  from  America  abroad  have  disappeared. 
We  used  to  owe  Europe  a  huge  balance  of 
interest  payments  upon  the  American  securi- 
ties she  held.  The  situation  is  reversed  to- 
day. Moreover,  Europe  must  pay  us  money 
for  the  materials  we  shall  send  her  for  re- 
construction, or  at  least  pay  us  interest  on 
credit  we  shall  extend  her.  Thus  our  ex- 
ports will  probably  exceed  our  imports  dur- 
ing the  reconstruction  period.  We  used  to 
pay  ocean  freight  money  to  foreign  carriers; 
to-day  the  American  merchant  will  keep  in 
American  hands  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  ocean  freight  money.  The  huge  volume 
of  American  tourist  travel  abroad,  for 
whose  expense  we  had  to. settle,  has  stopped 
and  can  not  resume  for  a  year  at  least.  For 
all  these  reasons  the  lines  are  laid  for  a 
movement  of  gold  from  Europe  here  rather 
than  for  a  movement  of  gold  from  America 
to  Europe. 

"Yes,  but,"  people  say,  "wait  until  trade 
is  resumed  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  then  surely  'low-priced  European 
goods'  will  flow  over  here  in  such  enormous 
volume  that  they  will  liquidate  all  annual 
obligations  to  us  in  goods."  It  is  true  that, 
ultimately,  Europe  must  pay  her  obligations 
to  us  in  goods,  but  it  will  take  many  years. 
Meanwhile,  she  needs  our  tools,  machinery* 
and  raw  materials  for  reconstruction. 

At  the  present  time  European  goods 
are  not  "low-priced"  (however  little 
the  money  wages  of  European  labor  will 
buy).  Prices  in  Europe  since  the  war 
began  have  risen  more  than  they  have 
in   the   United   States. 

(3)  Reduction  of  outstanding  credit, — 
The  chief  dependence  of  those  who  predict 
lower  prices  is  on  a  reduction  of  the  super- 
structure of  credit  resting  upon  our  gtd^j 
rather  than  on  any  reduction  in  the  vbluni^ 
of  this  gold  itself.  They  look  for  a  contrac- 
tion of  paper  money  and  of  the  volume  of 
deposits  subject  to  check,  which  drculatev-j 
throughout  the  country.  • 
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But  the  main  cause  for  the  present  exten- 
sion of  bank  credit  is  the  Liberty  Loan.  Sub- 
scribers for  the  loans  have  not  paid  for  their 
bonds  in  full.  Many  of  them  deposit  the 
i)onds  with  the  banks  as  security  for  loans 
to  be  repaid  later. 

It  is  also  worth  keeping  in  mind  that 
Libert}'  bonds  and  other  Government  securi- 
ties held  here  do  not  wholly  cease  being  a 
source  of  credit  expansion  when  the  indi- 
vidual subscribers  have  completed  their  pay- 
ments on  the  bonds  and  really  own  them. 
These  new  bonds  are  unrivaled  security  for 
further  borrowings  from  banks  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  and  they  will  continue  to  be 
so  until  the  Government  which  issues  them 
redeems  them. 

The  availability  ot  the  vast  issues  of  war 
bonds  as  bases  for  future  credit  expansion, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  our  banking  sys- 
tem has  still  many  unused  reefs,  sure  to  be 
taken  out  later,  when  business  wishes  to 
spread  more  sail,  is  the  chief  reason  why 
prices  will  keep  up  permanently;  that  is, 
for  many  years. 

Between  the  period  of  temporary  and  the 
period  of  permanent  effects,  there  may  be  a 
slight  dip  in  the  price  level,  say  six  months 
or  a  year  from  now. 

Looking  into  the  still  more  remote  future, 
there  will  be  in  Europe,  particularly  on  the 
Continent,  a  vast  increase  in  deposit  banking. 
The  need  of  the  governments  there  for 
funds  during  war  times  hastened  the  intro- 
duction of  deposit  banking.  Money  went 
out  of  circulation  into  bank  vaults,  and 
there  became  the  basis  for  circulating 
credits.  This  means  a  new  habit  which 
will  lead  to  a  great  currency  expansion. 
Far-away  countries,  like  India  and  China, 
are  also  learning  to  use  deposit  banking.  It 
is  as  if  a  new  source  of  gold  supply  had 
been  discovered.  What  has  been  discovered 
is  a  new  way  of  using  the  gold  supply. 

The  world,  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
has  thus  started,  or  has  hastened,  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  price  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

What  of  It? 

If,  for  each  one  of  us,  the  rise  of  income 
were  to  keep  up  exactly  with  the  rise  in 
cost  of  living,  then  the  high  cost  of  living 
would  have  no  terrors;  it  would  be  merely 
on  paper.  But  no  such  perfect  adjustment 
ever  occurs  or  can  occur.  Outstanding  con- 
tracts and  understandings  in  terms  of  money 
make  tiitt  out  of  die  question. 


Consider  a  working  girl  who  put  a  hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  savings-bank  in  1913. 
To-day,  if  she  has  allowed  it  to  accumulate 
at  interest,  she  has  $120.  But  when  she 
tries  to  spend  this  $120,  she  finds  that  things 
cost  nearly  double  what  they  did  in  1913. 
Thus  she  gets  for  her  entire  $120  to-day 
much  less  than  she  could  haye  bought  for 
her  original  $100  at  the  beginning.  After 
five  years  of  self-denial,  where  is  her  re- 
ward, her  interest?  She  has  been  (without 
the  intention  of  anybody)  cheated  out  of 
all  her  interest  and  much,  even,  of  her 
principal  through  the  depreciation  of  the 
"dollars"  in  terms  of  which  her  savings«bank 
account  has  been  kept!  The  bondholder  is 
in  the  same  plight.  If  he  has  been  "living 
on  his  interest"  the  purchasing  power  of  his 
principal  has  been  decreasing,  so  that  really, 
although  without  knowing  it,  he  has  been 
living  on  capital. 

Trust  funds,  philanthropic  foundations, 
hospitals  and  endowed  universities  have  real- 
ly lost  almost  half  the  value  of  their  pre- 
war endowment  during  the  war,  for  their 
funds  were  invested  in  bonds. 

Likewise  the  salaried  men  and  the  wage- 
earners  suffer — that  is,  the  cost  is  borne  by 
those  with  relatively  "fixed"  incomes. 

The  kernel  of  the  matter  is  that  those 
who  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  because  of 
the  war  were  not  those  who  paid  over  the 
taxes  but  those  having  so  called  "fixed"  or 
relatively  fixed  incomes.  This  great  class — 
bondholders,  salaried  men  and  wage-earn- 
ers— have  often  had  to  sacrifice  almost  half 
their  real  income  or  purchasing  power.  This 
was  their  indirect  tax  and  was  far  more 
burdensome  than  any  direct  war  taxes. 

The  truth  is,  the  war  was  largely  paid 
for,  not  by  taxes  or  loans  but  by  the  High 
Cost  of  Living.  The  result  is  that  the  ef- 
fort to  avoid  discontent  of  taxpayers  has 
created  or  rather  aggraviated  the  discontent 
over  high  prices.  Every  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  brings  new  recruits  to  the  labor  mal- 
contents who  feel  victimized  by  society  and 
have  come  to  hate  society. 

They  cite,  in  their  indictment,  the  high 
price  of  necessities  and  the  high  profits  of 
certain  great  corporations,  both  of  which 
they  attribute,  not  to  the  aberrations  of  our 
monetary  yardstick  but  to  deliberate  plun- 
dering by  "profiteers"  or  a  social  system  of 
"exploitation."  They  grow  continually 
more  suspicious  and  nurse  an  imaginary 
grudge  against  the  world.  We  are  being 
threatened  by  more  quack  remedies — revo- 
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lutionary  socialism,  syndicalism,  and  Bolshe- 
vism. Radicalism  rides  on  the  wave  of  high 
prices. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  wages  in 
1918,  that  is,  their  purchasing  power,  was 
only  80  per  cent,  of  the  real  wages  of  1913. 
That  is,  while  the  retail  prices  of  food  ad- 
vanced 68  per  cent.,  wages  in  money  ad- 
vanced only  30  per  cent.  The  real  wages 
of  1913  were  in  turn  less  than  in  earlier 
years. 

Thus  there  is,  now,  and  long  has  been, 
a  real  basis  for  labor  discontent. 

Lord  D'Abernon,  in  a  recent  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  says:  "I  am  conv'inced 
and  cannot  state  too  strongly  my  belief  that 
80  per  cent,  of  our  present  industrial 
troubles  and  our  Bolshevikism  which  is  so 
great  a  menace  to  Europe  are  due  to  this 
enormous  displacement  in  the  value  of 
money." 

When  the  history  of  this  war  is  written, 
it  may  well  be  that  we  shall  find  that  the 
growing  popular  unrest  caused,  just  before 
the  war,  by  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  at- 
mosphere of  suspicion  engendered,  and  the 
desire  for  relief  through  a  policy  of  com- 
mercial expansion,  had  something  to  do  in 
giving  a  pretext  for,  if  not  causing,  the 
great  war  itself.  In  fact,  before  the  war, 
rising  costs  of  living  were  manufacturing 
socialists  all  over  the  world,  including  Ger- 
many, and  the  German  Government  may 
have  weighed,  as  one  of  the  expected  dynas- 
tic advantages  of  war,  the  suppression  of  the 
growing  internal  class  struggle  which  this 
high'cpst  of  living  was  bringing  on  apace. 

Remedies  -^ 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  So  far  as 
the  past  is  concerned,  comparatively  little. 
Bygones  must  largely  be  bygones.  So  far 
as  wages  and  salaries  are  concerned,  the 
remedy  must  be  to  raise  them  rather  than  to 
lower  the  High  Cost  of  Living.  While 
some  kinds  of  work  have  had  excessive 
wages  during  the  war,  this  has  not  been 
true  in  general,  public  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Gompers  that  the  wage  level  should 
not  be  lowered  if  it  could.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  should  be  raised  to  catch  up  with 
prices,  just  as  was  done  after  the  Civil  War. 
But  in  regard  to  contracts  little  relief  for 
past  injuries  can  be  expected.  We  would 
best  use  the  past  as  a  lesson  for  the  future. 
That  is  what  I  understand  by  "reconstruc- 
tion." 


The  real  culprit  being  the  dollar, 
remedy  is  to  fix  the  purchasing  powe 
dollar. 

The  plan  I  shall  here  outline  has 
the  approval  of  a  large  number  of 
economists,  business  men,  and  organ 
including  President  Hadley  of  Yale 
mittee  of  economists  appointed  to 
the  purchasing  power  ot  money  in 
to  the  war;  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
president  of  the  National  City  1 
New  York;  George  Foster  Peaboc 
eral  Reserve  banker  of  New  Yorl 
Perrin,  Federal  Reserve  Agent  of  Sa 
cisco;  Henry  L.  Higginson,  the 
banker  of  Boston ;  Roger  W.  Babsor 
istician;  John  Hays  Hammond, 
engineer;  John  V.  FarwcU,  of  ( 
member  of  the  Yale  Corporation; 
States  Senator  Robert  L.  Qwen,  on 
authors  of  the  Federal  Reserve!  A 
Senator.  Shafroth;.'  the  .late  Sehato. 
lands;  Sir  David . Barbour,^  one  oi  X 
inators  of  the  Indian  gold  exchahs 
ard ;  the  Bridgeport  Chamber  q£  .Gw 
the  Society  of  Polish  Engineers;  tl 
England  Purchasing  Agents'  As^ 
The  American  Federation  of  Lai 
voted  to  investigate  such  plans. 

A  book  on  this  plan  is  now  i 
(Macmillan). 

Our  dollar  is  now  simply  a  fixed 
of  gold — a  unit  of  weight,  masquer; 
a  unit  of  value.  A  twentieth  of  a 
of  gold  is  no  more  truly  a  unit  of  ^ 
general  purchasing  power  than  a  p 
sugar  or  a  dozen  eggs.  It  is  almos 
surd  to  define  a  unit  of  value,  or 
purchasing  power,  in  terms  of  weig 
define  a  unit  of  length  in  terms  of 
We  would  scarcely  define  a  yard 
any  stick  which  weighs  an  ounce! 

What  good  does  it  do  us  to  be. 
that  our  dollar  weighs  just  as  much 
Does  this  fact  help  us  in  the  least 
the  high  cost  of  living?     We  comj 
the  dollar,  and  justly,  that  it  will  n 
far  as  it  used  to. 

We  want  a  dollar  which  will  alw 
the  same  aggregate  quantity  of  bread 
beef,  bacon,  beans,  sugar,  clothing,  f 
the  other  essential  things  that  we  J 
for.  What  is  needed  is  to  stabilize  o 
ardize  the  dollar  just  as  we  have 
standardized  the  yardstick,  the 
weight,  the  bushel  basket,  the  pint  i 
horse-power,  the  volt,  and,  indeed, 
units  of  commerce  except  the  dollar 
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An  tfme  nnits  of  coaunerce  have  passed 
Araa^  the  eroli  hi  frofn  the  rough  and 
mif  VMS  of  prn  vt  times  to  the  accu- 
;te  ones  of  to-day,  when  modern  science 
'^tt  die  finett  possible  point  on  measurc- 
.ini*  of  all  lands.  Once  the  yard  was  de- 
Ind,  in  a  roug^  and  ready  way,  as  the 
iljfdi  of  dte  chieftain  of  the  tribe  and  was 
^Oficd  a  gird.  Later  it  was  the  length  of 
ike  ann  of  Heniy  the  First,  later  the  length 
'*f  I  bar  of  iron  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
^Md  rtill  later  a  certain  fraction  of  a  more 
,'lnct  metal  meter  in  Paris. 

£xcq>t  die  dollar,  none  of 'the  old  rough 
mk  ready  units  are  any  longer  considered 
pod  enougjli  for  modern  business.  The  dol- 
■r  11  the  only  survival  of  those  primitive 
(nditKL  Imagine  the  modem  American 
kiHX3>  man  tolerating  a  yard  defined  as 
Ae  prth  of  the  President  of  the  United 
SmsI  Su^qiose  contracts  in  yards  of  cloth 
H  be  DOW  fulfilled  which  had  been  made 
■  Ur.  Taft's  administration ! 

We  tolerate  our  erratic  dollar  only  be- 

Mk  the  havoc   it   plays   is   laid   to  other 

ttnoes.'      If  its  victims  knew  the  truth 

I   mt  the  dollar  it  would  be  put  in  a  strait- 

[    lUet  U  the  very  next  session  of  Congress. 

I     '  Id  ordef'to  secure  a  dollar  constant  in  its 

\   tnUuafug  power  over  goods  in  general,  it 

<    AkiI3,"si  effect,   be  a  composite  of  those 

Kiy  goods  in    general.      For   instance,   we 

■j|bt  ifltagine  a  composite  commodity  dol- 

Ib  Oouaiag  of   2   Iward    feet  of   lumber ; 

WO  of  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  J^  of  a  pound 

*f  uMtt^  30  pounds  of  coal ;   1   pound  of 

4(iV^  F  ounce  of  butter;  one  egg;   1/100 

of  a  pair  of  ^ocs,  etc 

That  assortment  would  always  cost  a 
dollar  simply  because  a  dollar  is  that  assort- 
OMQt  In  ^ort,  it  would  be  just  as  simple 
tfaca  to  keep  the  price  of  the  composite  pack- 
tft  of  say  100  commodities  invariable  (how- 
wer  widely  its  constituents  might  vary 
UBOti^  themselves)  as  it  is  now  to  keep  the 
price  of  gold  invariable.  The  price  of  that 
cooiposite  wtiuld  always  be  a  dollar,  just 
It  to-day  the  price  of  gold  is  always  $20.67 
an  ounce. 

Perhaps  some  scornful  critic  is  now  eager 

to  pnat  out  how  inconvenient,  not  to  say 

loUar  would  be  if  it  were 

were  used    for  export  or 

30  pounds  of  coal,  it  is 

sirry;  with  its  wood  and 

bulky  for  the  pocket;  its 

il;   while    to   divide 

idrcd  parts  would 


ruin  them.  Gold  is  to  be  preferred  because 
it  is  imperishable,  easily  divisible,  easily 
portable,  and  easily  salable. 

And  these  are  precisely  the  attributes 
which  led  us  to  select  gold ;  and  not,  as  some 
people '.  mistakenly  assume,  any  attribute  of 
stability.- 

How  to  Stabilize  the  Dollar,  Wages,  Prices 
By  all  means,  then,  let  us  keep  th^  metal 

gold  for' the,  good  attributes'  it '^asr-port- 
abillty,!  durabHily,  divisibiirty, '.^lability: — 
biit'let -US' correct. its,  instability^  50!  that, one 
dollar  of  it  wjll  at  all  times  .buy,  approx- 
imately that  'composite  basketful-  of  go<}ds. 
Money  to-day  has  two  great  functions.  It 
is  a  medium  of  exchange  and  it.  is  a  standard 
of  value.  .'Gold  was  chosen  because  it  was 
a  good  medium,  not  because  it  was  a  good 

And  so,  because  our  ancestors  found  a 
good  medium  of  exchange,  we  now  find 
ourselves  saddled  ^vith  a  bad  standard  of 
value  I  The  problem  before  us  is  tO  retain 
gold  as  a  good  medium  and  yet  to  inake  it 
into  a  good  standard;  not  to  abandon  the 
gold  standard  but  to  rectify  it;  not  to'fid 
ourselves  of  the  gold  dollar  but  to  mike  it 
conform, in  purchasing  power  to  the  compo- 
site or  goods-dollar.       _  ■-  . 

Under  the  plan  here  to  be  presented,  gold 
is  retained  as  the  ultimate  means  of  redemp- 
tion. There  would  be  essentially  the  same 
mcchanbm  by  which  gold  freely  enters  or 
leaves  the  circulation.  But  the  gold  dollar 
would  become  a  standard  of  value  instead 
of  a  standard  of  weight.  We  now  have  a 
gold  standard  that  is  forever  fluctuating.  It 
is  a  gold  standard  with  the  "standard"  left 
out!  The  proposal  is  really  to  put  the 
standard  into  the  gold  standard — to  stand- 
ardize the  dollar. 

The  method  of  rectifying  the  gold  stand- 
ard consists  in  suitably  varying  the  weight 
of  the  gold  dollar.  The  gold  dollar  is  now 
fixed  in  weight  and  therefore  variable  in 
purchasing  power.  What  wc  need  is  a  gold 
dollar  fixed  in  purchasing  power  and  there- 
fore variable  in  weight.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  sane  man,  whether  or  not  he  accepts  the 
theory  of  money  which  I  accept,  will  deny 
that  the  weight  of  gold  in  a  dollar  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  its  purchasing  power. 
More  gold  will  buy  more  goods.  There- 
fore more  gold  than  25.8  grains  will,  bar- 
ring counteracting  causes,  buy  more  goods 
than  25.8  grains  will  buy.  If  to-day  the 
dollar,  instead  of  being  25.8  grains,  or  about 
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one-twentieth  of  an  ounce,  of  gold,  were  an 
ounce  or  a  pound  or  a  ton  of  gold,  it  would 
surely  buy  more  than  it  does  now,  which  is 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  price  level 
would  be  lower  than  it  is  now. 

A  Mexican  gold  dollar  weighs  about  half 
as  much  as  ours  and  has  less  purchasing 
power.  If  Mexico  should  adopt  the  same 
dollar  that  we  have  and  that  Canada  has, 
no  one  could  doubt  that  its  purchasing 
power  would  rise — that  is,  the  price  level  in 
Mexico  would  fall.  Since,  then,  the  heavier 
or  the  lighter  the  gold  dollar  is  the  more  or 
the  less  is  its  purchasing  power,  it  follows 
that,  if  we  add  new  grains  of  gold  to  the 
dollar  just  fast  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  in  the  purchasing  power  of  each  grain, 
or  vice  versa,  take  away  gold  to  compensate 
for  a  gain,  we  shall  have  a  fully  "compen- 
sated dollar,"  stationary  instead  of  fluctua- 
ting, when  judged  by  its  purchasing  power. 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  is  it  possible, 
in  practise,  to  change  the  weight  of  the  gold 
dollar  ?  The  feat  is  certainly  not  impossible, 
for  it  has  often  been  accomplished.  We 
ourselves  have  changed  the  weight  of  our 
gold  dollar  twice— once  in  1834,  when  the 
gold  in  the  dollar  was  reduced  7  per  cent., 
and  again  in  1837,  when  it  was  increased 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  If  we  can  change 
it  once  or  twice  a  century,  we  can  change  it 
once  or  twice  a  month ! 

Abolish   Gold  Coin 

And  if  we  circulate  paper  representatives 
of  gold  exclusively,  instead  of  including  any 
gold  coins,  these  frequent  changes  in  the 
weight  of  the  gold  dollar  can  be  made  even 
more  easily  than  the  occasional  changes  were 
made  which  history  records.  In  actual  fact, 
gold  now  circulates  almost  entirely  through 
"yellowbacks,"  for  gold  certificates.  The 
gold  itself,  often  not  in  the  form  of  coins  at 
all  but  of  "bar  gold,"  lies  in  the  Government 
vaults. 

A  bar  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine  weighing 
25,800  grains  is  just  as  properly  to  be  called 
one  thousand  dollars  of  25.8  grains  each  as 
if  that  bar  were  cut  up  into  a  hundred  sep- 
arate pieces-  and  each  were  stamped  into  a 
ten-dollar  gold  piece.  The  thousand  gold 
dollars  already  exist  embedded  or  welded 
together  in  that  gold  bar,  while  the  right  of 
ownership  in  them  circulates  in  the  form  of 
the  paper  "yellowbacks." 

It  would,  therefore,  be  a  little  more  than 
expressing  in  law  an  existing  custom  if  gold 
coins  were  abolished  altogether. 


The  abolition  of  gold  coin  would  make  no 
material  change  .in  the  present  situation. 
Gold  would,  just  at  present,  be  brou^t  by 
the  gold  miner  to  the  mint  or  the  assay  office 
or  other  Government  depository,  and  he 
would,  just  as  at  present,  receive  paper 
tokens  or  yellowbacks  in  return.  This  sale 
of  gold  to  the  Government  for  yellowbadcB 
— that  is,  this  free  deposit — is  really  die 
essence  of  the  so-called  "free  coinage."  It 
is  thus  that  gold  gets  into  circulation, 
through  its  representatives,  die  yellowbacks. 

Moreover,  the  gold  in  the  Treasury 
would  serve,  just  as  at  present,  for  the  re- 
demption oif  the  gold  certificates.  The 
jeweler,  or  gold  exporter,  would,  just  as  at 
present,  obtain  gold  for  his  purposes  by  ex- 
changing yellowbacks  for  gold  at  the 
Treasury. 

Thus  free  cfoinage  (or  deposit)  and  free 
redemption  would  go  on  substantially  as  at 
present,  the  one  increasing  and  the  other  de- 
creasing the  volume  of  certificates — ^that  is, 
the  virtual  gold  in  circulation.  The  essen- 
tial mechanism  of  our  gold-standard  system 
may  be  pictured  as  a  lake  of  gold  in  circula- 
tion in  the  form  of  yellowbacks  fed  by  "free 
coinage"  (or  deposit)  by  miners,  woA 
drained  by  free  redemption,  or  withdra¥PaI 
by  jewelers  or  exporters. 

If  gold  thus  circulated  only  in  the  fonn 
of  paper  representatives  it  would  evidendy 
be  possible  to  vary  at  will  the  weight  of  the 
gold  dollar  without  any  such  annojrance  or 
complication  as  would  arise  from  die-cnst* 
ence  of  coins.  The  Government  woold' 
simply  vary  the  quantity  of  gold  bullioa 
which  it  would  exchange  for  a  paper  dolltf 
— the  quantity  it  would  give  or  take  at  a 
given  time.  As  readily  as  a  grocer  can  vaiy 
the  amount  of  sugar  he  will  give  for  a  dot 
lar,  the  Government  could  vary  the  amooflt 
of  gold  it  would  give  for  a  dollar.  To-dif 
the  Government  will  give  25.8  grains  ci 
gold  bullion  to  the  jeweler  or  exporter  fcr 
each  dollar  of  certificates  he  pzys  in;  neit 
month  it  might  give  26  grains  or  only  24 
grains. 

But,  it  will  now  be  asked,  what  criterioB 
is  to  guide  the  Government  in  making  dicK 
changes  in  the  dollar's  weight?  Am  I  pfO- 
posing  that  some  Government  official  shouU 
be  authorized  to  mark  the  dollar  up  or  dowtt 
according  to  his  own  caprice?  Most  oer-^ 
tainly  not.  A  definite  and  simple  criterioit 
for  the  required  adjustments  is  at  hand-^ 
the  now  familiar  "index  number"  of  priccs- 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  noi^ 
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publishes  an  index  number,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  or  other  suitable  Government  of- 
fice would  be  required  to  publish  this  number 
at  certain  stated  intervals,  say  monthly. 

Change  the  Gold  Dollar  Monthly 

That  is,  each  month  the  bureau  would 
calculate  from  current  market  prices  how 
much  would  have  to  be  paid  for  the  com- 
posite basket  of  goods.  This  figure  it  would 
publish  and  proclaim;  and  this  figure  would 
then  afford  the  needed  official  sanction  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  change  the 
rating  of  the  gold  dollar — that  is,  to  change 
the  amount  of  gold  which  the  mint  would 
give  or  take  for  a  gold  certificate,  and  thus 
increase  or  diminish  the  purchasing  power 
of  that  certificate. 

If,  for  instance,  the  index  number  repre- 
senting the  current  price  of  our  composite 
basket  of  goods  is  found  to  be  1  per  cent, 
above  the  ideal  par — that  is,  above  the  one 
dollar  price  it  had  at  first — this  fact  will  in- 
dicate that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  has  gone  down;  and  this  fact  will  be 
the  signal  and  authorization  for  an  increase 
of  1  per  cent,  in  the  weight  of  the  gold 
dollar.  What  is  thereby  added  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  gold  dollar  will  be  au- 
tomatically registered  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  its  circulating  certificate. 

If  you  ask  how  I  know  that  this  1  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  gold  dol- 
lar is  just  sufficient  to  drive  the  index  num- 
ber back  to  par,  I  answer  that  I  don't  know, 
any  more  than  I  know,  when  the  steering 
wheel  of  an  automobile  is  turned,   that  it 
will  prove  to  have  been  turned  just  enough 
and  not  too  much.     Many  things  may  inter- 
fere in  a  month.     But  if  the  correction  is 
not  enough,  or  if  it  is  too  much,  the  index 
number  next  month  will  tell  the  story.    Ab- 
solutely perfect  correction  is  impossible,  but 
any    imperfection    will    continue    to    reap- 
r._  pear  and    so    cannot    escape    ultimate    cor- 
;    rcction. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  next  month 
the  index  number  is  found  to  remain  un- 
changed at  101.  Then  the  dollar  is  at  once 
loaded  an  additional  1  per  cent.  And  if, 
^xi  month,  the  index  number  is,  let  us  say, 
^^Yi  (that  is,  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  above 
par),  the  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  will  call 
^or  a  third  addition  to  the  dollar's  weight. 


this  time  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  And  so, 
as  long  as  the  index  number  persists  in  stay- 
ing even  a  little  above  par,  the  dollar  will 
continue  to  be  loaded  each  month,  until,  if 
necessary,  it  weighs  an  ounce  or  a  ton,  for 
that  matter.  But,  of  course,  long  before  it 
can  become  so  heavy,  the  additional  weight 
will  become  sufficient;  so  that  the  index 
number  will  be  pushed  back  to  par — that  is, 
the  circulating  certificate  will  have  its  pur- 
chasing power  restored. 

Sumrnary 

This  plan  would  put  a  stop,  once  for  all, 
to  a  terrible  evil  which  for  centuries  has 
vexed  the  world,  the  evil  of  dislocating  con- 
tracts and  monetary  understandings.  All 
contracts,  at  present,  though  nominally  car- 
ried out,  are  really  tampered  with  as  truly 
as  if  false  weights  and  measures  were  used 
for  delivering  coal  or  grain.  Business,  now 
periodically  disturbed  by  the  pranks  of  our 
mischievous  dollar,  would  be  put  on  a 
securer  foundation  than  ever  before;  for  the 
greatest  and  most  universal  uncertainty  or 
gamble,  all  the  more  disastrous  because  un- 
seen— the  gamble  in  gold — ^would  be  re- 
nioved. 

The  world  is  now  looking  to  us,  as  never 
before,  for  leadership.  It  is  our  golden  op- 
portunity to  set  world  standards.  If  we 
adopt  a  stable  standard  of  value,  it  seems 
certain  that  other  nations,  as  fast  as  they 
can  straighten  out  their  affairs,  resume  spe- 
cie payments,  and  secure,  again,  stable  pars 
of  exchange,  will  follow  our  example.  After 
gold  and  silver  fell  apart  in  1873,  the  na- 
tions, one  after  another,  adopted  the  common 
standard  of  gold ;  and  now,  after  the  falling 
asunder  of  all  the  pars  of  international  ex- 
change from  this  world  war,  the  new  order 
will  probably  be  set  by  whatever  nation  first 
seizes  the  opportunity  and  takes  the  lead. 

The  more  the  evidence  in  the  case  is 
studied  the  deeper  will  grow  the  public  con- 
viction that  our  shifting  dollar  is  respon- 
sible for  colossal  social  wrongs  and  is  all  the 
more  at  fault  because  these  wrongs  are  usual- 
ly attributed  to  other  causes.  When  the  in- 
telligent public  who  can  apply  the  remedy 
realize  this,  action  will  follow  and  we  shall 
secure  a  boon  for  all  future  generations,  a 
true  standard  for  contracts,  a  stabilized 
dollar. 
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ambitions  in  the  Banat  and  Italian  hopes  at 
Fiume. 

The  result  was  inevitable.  We  had  re- 
cently a  statement  from  Paris  that  Venizelos 
had  ceased  to  have  faith  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  We  had  the  rapidly  extending 
Greek  resentment  at  American  and  Allied 
attitude  to  Hellenic  aspirations  which  exactly 
followed  the  course  of  similar  outbursts  in 
Rome  and  Bucharest.  Why  should  the 
United  States,  which  had  no  concern  with 
the  frontiers  of  Thrace,  set  its  face  firmly 
against  the  restoration  to  Greece  of  territo- 
ries which  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
had  been  Greek  and  were  still  inhabited 
by  Greek  people?  Such  was  the  question  of 
Athens.  Why  should  the  American  people, 
with  no  concern  as  to  the  problems  of  the 
Maros  and  the  Theiss,  champion  the  Hunga- 
rian, recently  the  enemy  of  America,  against 
the  Rumanian,  as  recently  an  ally?  This 
was  the  question  of  Bucharest,  while  for 
Rome  the  American  position  with  respect  to 
Fiume  remains  incomprehensible. 

Thus  in  three  cases,  rising  one  after  the 
other,  a  collision  between  the  theories  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  facts  of  national- 
ism has  resulted,  not  in  the  subordination  of 
nationalism  to  the  principles  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  but  in  the  development  of  new 
international  animosities  and  resentments, 
while  in  a  fourth  case,  that  of  the  Franco- 
German  frontier,  French  acquiescence  in  the 
decision  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  only 
been  purchased  at  the  price  of  a  military  alli- 
ance which  is  again  in  striking  conflict  with 
the  underlying  ideas  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Moreovier,  the  Rumanian  case  presents 
squarely  the  ultimate  question.  Rumania 
has  defied  the  League  of  Nations  and  occu- 
pied Budapest.  Rumania  has  asserted  the 
right  to  fix  her  frontiers  with  Hungary  in 
accordance  with  what  she  conceives  to  be  the 
rights  of  the  case.  Are  we  going  to  war 
with  Rumania  to  compel  her  to  comply? 
She  will  evacuate  Budapest,  of  course.  She 
will  evacuate  the  Hungarian  regions  to  which 
she  lays  no  claim,  taking  with  her  whatever 
her  armies  have  seized  of  machinery  and 
foodstuffs,  which  will  not  suffice  to  replace 
similar  material  taken  from  her  by  Hunga- 
rian armies  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  Shall 
we  go  to  war  to  compel  her  to  make  r*  itu- 
tion  for  what  she  stole  from  Hungary,  ]  t 
of  which  Hungary  stole  from  1  *, ;  al 
which  is  not  adequate  oknp 
Hungary's  recent  steali      ? 


But  if  we  don't  coerce  Rumania  I: 
we  coerce  Italy,  whose  moral  claims 
haps  weaker  but  whose  military  fore 
questionably  greater?     And    if   we 
support  the  Hungarians,  who  have  i 
pealed  to  the  Paris  Conference  for  pr 
against  the  Rumanians,  what  attract 
the    protection    of    the    League    of 
have  for  any  country  hereafter,  since 
have  shown  itself  powerless  alike. to 
the  weak  and  to  restrain  the  strong  i 
not  the  Hungarians  in  consequence 
restore  their  fortunes  by  looking  fc 
and  thus  reverting  to  the  old  principle 
ance  and  the  balance  of  power? 

VI.    An  American  Mand 
FOR  Constantinople? 

Meantime  still  another  problem  ha 
which  has  unmistakable  importance 
American  people.  The  Paris  Confen 
understood  that  the  United  States 
accept  the  mandatory  for  Constantinc 
Armenia,  and  not  impossibly  for  th< 
of  the  old  Turkish  Empire.  The  im 
of  the  European  representatives,  whc 
Paris  three  months  ago,  was  that  -. 
was  already  prepared,  at  Mr.  Wilso 
gestion,  to  accept  the  Constantinople 
menian  mandatories.  During  the  pas 
the  British  Government  has  servec 
upon  the  United  States  that  it  ex] 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Armenia 
Caucasus  within  a  fixed  time  and  ask 
American  troops  replace  them. 

In  the  same  way  the  making  of  f 
in  Eastern  Thrace,  in  Asia  Minor,  ii 
and  in  Mesopotamia  waits  upon  A 
decision. 

If  America  is  prepared  to  accept  tl 
datory  for  all  of  the  old  Turkish 
there  will  be  no  question  of  Greek  el 
Eastern  Thrace  and  even  Greece 
will  be  prepared  to  waive  these  clain 
izing  that  time  and  American  occ 
will  make  for  Hellenism. 

The  Turk,   if  even  a  fiction  of 
Empire    is    preserved,    may    consent 
American  organization  of  his  state,  w 
Armenian  will  welcome  an  Amcric 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  he  feels 
other  race. 

Pre       Y  in  ^c  ssjtit  way  a  bitt 

I       d      itc.  between  the  Frcn 

tbe  frontiers  of  S> 

another  of  diose 

jmblic  discussioii 
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rill  be  automatically  adjudicated  if 
agrees  to  take  the  Armenian  man- 
ince  the  territory  in  dispute  would 
f  fall  into  the  American  sphere. 
accept  a  mandatory  for  the  Turkish 
from  Constantinople  to  Syria  and 
oyma  to  Erzerum  would  certainly 
an  army  which  at  the  outset  could 
c  estimated  at  under  100,000,  and 
lave  to  be  double  the  size.  We 
nd  ourselves  in  the  west  confronted 
c  claims  all  along  the  Egean  coast; 
d  find  ourselves  in  the  east  forever 
resence  of  a  Russian  resumption  of 
»  southward  which  was  only  inter- 
y  the  revolution.  Between  the  Ci- 
ates  and  the  Upper  Euphrates  we 
tand  in  an  area  where  British  and 
laims  conflict,  while  about  Constan- 
ire  should  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
ssian,  Bulgarian,  and  Hellenic  aspi- 

United  States  declines  to  take  Con- 
>le  and  Armenia  as  mandatories,  in 
:ment  the  whole  League-of -Nat ions 

experiment  will  collapse.  It  will 
necessary  to  partition  Turkey,  and 
partition  Italy,  France,  and  Great 
among  the  great  powers,  Russia, 
e  becomes  a  great  power  again,  as 

Bulgaria  and  Greece  among  the 
nations,  all  have  claims  which  have 
led  to  disagreements  and  point  the 
luctibly  to  even  greater  disputes, 
s  no  frontier  that  can  be  drawn 
'ill  separate  the  respective  tribes  of 
nor  in  accordance  with  the  rights  of 
munation  or  with  any  regard  for 
ical  geography  and  economic  neces- 
Jie  territory.  Bad  as  was  the  Turk- 
ic, it  would  hardly  be  improved  if  it 
(laced  by  half  a  dozen  separate  sov- 
s  and  the  creation  of  half  a  dozen 
leres  of  influence  and  exploitation. 
le  other  hand,  if  the  United  States 
^  sends  armies  to  Asia  Minor  and 
ces  the  reorganization  of  the  Turk- 
>ire,  then  it  assumes  a  moral  obliga- 
t  merely   to   protect   the  Armenians 

Greeks  from  the  Turks  but  to  pro- 


tect the  Turks  as  well  from  the  Greeks  and 
the  Armenians,  Greeks  and  Turks  from  the 
ultimate  ambitions  of  the  Italians,  the  Rus- 
sians, and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  French  and 
the  British.  We  shall  have  to  say  "No" 
and  back  our  **No"  by  a  readiness  to  fight  if 
the  Italians  insist  upon  the  occupation  of 
Adalia,  if  the  French  press  their  claims  to 
Sivas  and  Diabekr.  We  shall  have  to  fight 
the  Russians  if  out  of  Bolshevism  there  pres- 
ently comes  a  new  nationalism  which  seeks 
the  old  objective  of  Constantinople. 

VII.  Crisis 

Therefore  it  must  be  perfectly  apparent 
that  we  are  approaching  a  crisis  and  all  the 
principles  asserted  in  our  new  settlements 
must  soon  be  vindicated  or  abandoned.  The 
League  of  Nations,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
has  already  found  itself  four  times  in  con- 
flict with  national  ambitions  or  national  ne- 
cessities, in  the  case  of  France,  Italy,  Ruma- 
nia and  Greece.  It  has  so  far  been  unable 
to  make  progress  in  Russia  and  the  stupen- 
dous problem  of  the  Turkish  Empire  waits 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
assume  one  of  the  greatest  obligations  which 
was  ever  imposed  upon  a  people,  an  obliga- 
tion carrying  with  it  only  moral  rewards 
and  involving  stupendous  material  sacrifices 
and  not  impossibly  a  considerable  cost  in 
American  life. 

On  the  other  side,  if  the  Paris  Conference 
cannot  now  vindicate  its  authority,  if  it  can- 
not now  protect  Hungary  against  Rumania, 
Jugo-Slavia  against  Italy,  if  the  United 
States  does  not  accept  Mr.  Wilson's  treaty 
of  insurance  for  France,  then  it  seems  inevi- 
table that  we  shall  shortly  find  ourselves 
back  where  we  were  before  the  World  War 
with  momentous  consequences,  the  fir^t  of 
which  will  be  that  the  European  nations,  big 
and  little,  will  once  more  turn  to  a  system 
of  alliances  in  order  to  obtain  that  immedi- 
ate security  which  is  essential  to  all  of  them 
even  at  the  risk  of  that  ultimate  war  which 
was  five  years  ago  the  final  circumstance  in 
the  system  of  alliances  which  had  been  built 
up  by  the  previous  generation. 


HIGH  PRICES;  AND  A  REMEI 

BY  IRVING  FISHER 

(Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Yale  University) 

[In  our  issue  for  June  appeared  an  important  article  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  showi 
there  was  no  prospect  that  the  existing  level  of  high  prices  would  be  likely  to  move  dov 
in  the  near  future.  In  the  present  article,  this  eminent  authority  boldly  advocates  a  fundi 
solution  for  the  problem  of  the  shifting  value  of  the  dollar.  His  remedy  is  not  an  overnij 
spiration,  but  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  of  open  discussion.  Professor  Fisher  has  ] 
made  many  addresses,  and  much  of  the  material  of  the  present  article  has  been  presented  to 
audiences,  first  at  Yale  and  then  before  groups  of  bankers  and  business  men.  Not  a  ievw 
practical  experience  and  of  the  highest  authority  agree  with  Professor  Fisher's  views  and  c 
his  plan  entirely  feasible. — The  Editor.] 


THE  increase  in  wages  secured  by  the 
Railway  Brotherhoods  three  years  ago 
has  been  neutralized  by  the  subsequent  rise 
of  prices  and  the  Brotherhoods  are  now 
again  demanding  legislative  help.  This 
time,  doubtless  to  fix  attention  on  the  reason 
which,  as  they  believe,  justifies  their  demand, 
they  ask  not  for  higher  money  wages  but 
for  a  lower  cost  of  living. 

The  fear  of  a  Railway  tie-up  precipitated 
the  present  frantic  discussion  over  the  high 
cost  of  necessities.  Accordingly,  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  8  addressed  Congress  on  the 
subject.  The  most  significant  part  of  his 
message  was  that  in  which  he  showed  by 
figures  that  the  high  prices  "are  not  justi- 
fied by  a  shortage  in  supply,  either  present 
or  prospective."  For  instance,  although  the 
supply  of  creamery  butter  had  increased  in 
a  year  129  per  cent.,  its  price  advanced  from 
41  cents  to  53  cents  per  pound. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  does  not  try 
to  apply  this  fundamental  fact  to  reach  a 
correct  diagnosis  of  the  situation.  He  con- 
tents himself  with  echoing  the  popular  out- 
cry against  "profiteering."  Doubtless  profi- 
teering can  be  mitigated,  and  it  is  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  and  that  its  real 
extent  will  be  laid  bare.  But,  on  the  basis  oi 
the  known  movements  of  retail  and  whole- 
sale prices  and  other  known  facts,  it  is  clear 
that  the  public  has  greatly  exaggerated  the 
importance  of  profiteering  and  has  mistaken 
what  is  an  effect  of  rising  prices  for  their 
cause. 

Consequently,  no  amount  of  control  or  of 
punishment  for  profiteering  can  materially 
change  the  general  level  of  prices.  No  rem- 
edy based  on  a  false  diagnosis  will  cure  the 
patient. 

Two  days  after  the  President's  address 
Mr.  Harding,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
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serve  Board,  in  reply  to  a  request  frc 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
rency,  gave  very  interesting  and  illi 
ting  facts,  regarding  our  currency 
sion  (from  $4,100,000,000,  at  the  beg 
of  the  war  to  $5,100,000,000,  at  its  t 
He  exculpates  the  Federal  Reserve  i 
by  showing  that  half  of  the  increase  ii 
eral  Reserve  Notes  was  in  substitutii 
gold.  The  other  half,  he  claims,  is  < 
higher  wages  and  prices,  and  not  they 
In  this,  he  is,  I  believe,  mistaken.  Of  < 
a  banker  finds  need  of  more  Feders 
serve  Notes  when  pay  rolls  are  inci 
but  why  are  pay  rolls  increased?  B 
wages  are  chasing  the  High  Cost  of  I 
And  the  High  Cost  of  Living  is  wh 
are  trying  to  explain!  So  we  find  ou; 
just  where  we  started. 

Governor  Harding  seems  intent  c 
fending  the  banking  system  of  which 
the  head.  I  would  not,  for  a  momei 
the  blame  for  the  "H.  C.  of  L."  oi 
system.  But  Governor  Harding's  stat 
does  not  go  down  to  the  fundamental 
tionship  of  money  to  prices.  He  says, 
gold,  "The  board  assumes  that  it  is 
nized  that  no  legislation  is  necessary." 
truth  is  that  our  inflation  is  chiefly  c 
the  billion  dollars  of  gold  which  th( 
brought  us  from  Europe. 


The  present  war  will  go  down  ii 
tory  as  probably  the  greatest  destabili: 
price  levels  the  world  has  known. 

Prices  in  North  America  are  double 
they  were  before  the  war  and  in-  E 
more  than  double — in  some  countries 
ably  more  than  tenfold. 

We  now  possess,  as  we  did'  not  i 
Civil  War,  a  device  for  measuring  th^ 
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rage   change   in   prices.     This   is  what   is 
known  as  an  "index  number." 

Thus,  if  one  commodity  has  risen  4  per 
cent,  since  last  month,  and  another  10  per 
cent.,  the  average  rise  of  the  two  is  midway 
between  4  per  cent  and  10  per  cent.,  or  7 
per  cent.  It  is  4  +  10  -^-  2  =  7.  If  we 
call  the  price  level  of  the  two  articles  last 
month  100  per  cent.,  then  107  per  cent,  is 
the  "index  number"  for  the  prices  of  the  two 
articles  this  month.  The  same  principle,  of 
course,  applies  to  any  number  of  commodities. 
Many  different  systems  of  index  numbers 
are  now  before  the  public — such  as  those  of 
Bradstreet,  Dun,  Gibson,  the  Annalist,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Labor,  the 
London  Economist,  the  London  Statist,  and 
the  British  Board  of  Trade.  The  present 
index  number  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  covers  300  commodities. 
The  Index  Number  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  best  Index 
Number  we  have,  shows  an  average  price 
level  in  1918  of  196  for  wholesale  prices 
and  168  for  retail  prices  of  food  on  the  basis 
of  100  per  cent,  for  1913,  the  year  before 
the  war;  showing  that  wholesale  prices 
have,  on  the  average,  almost  exactly  doubled. 
The  index  number  for  wholesale  (March) 
balso  200  and  for  retail  (April)  182. 

Going  back  to   1896,  we  find  the  index 

number  of  wholesale  prices  was  67.     That 

IS,  the  level  of  wholesale  prices  has  risen 

almost  exactly  threefold   (67  to  196)  since 

that  date  and  is  now  almost  exactly  the  same 

as  under  the  depreciated  greenback  standard 

in  1865. 

Putting    it    another    way,    as    compared 

:      with  the  biggest  dollar  we  ever  had,  that  of 

I       18%,  our  present  dollar  will   buy  only  as 

'       much  as  35   cents  would   then   buy,  so  in 

I       comparison,  therefore,  our  present  dollar  al- 

r      most  literally  "looks  like  thirty  cents." 

Why  are  prices  so  high  ?  Will  they  drop  ? 
Can  they  be  stabilized? 

Monetary  Factors 

The  truth  is  that  the  chief  causes  of  the 
rise  of  prices  in  war  time  are  monetary. 

It  is  almost  invariably  true  that  the  great 
price  movements  of  history  are  chiefly  mone- 
tary. This  is  shown,  in  the  first  place,  by 
Ac  fact  that  countries  of  like  monetary 
standards  have  like  price  movements.  Thus 
"^to  consider  gold-standard  countries  — 
Acre  has  usually  been  a  remarkable  family 
resemblance  between  the  curves  representing 


the  rise  and  fall  of  the  index  numbers  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  England,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Scandinavia,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy.  Again,  the  price  move- 
ments in  silver  countries  show  a  strong  like- 
ness, as  in  India  and  China  between  1873 
and  1893. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  great  con- 
trast between  gold  and  silver  countries  or 
between  any  countries  which  have  different 
monetary  standards. 

In  the  present  war  the  data  are  still  too 
meager  to  enable  us  to  express  all  the  rela- 
tions in  exact  figures,  but  we  may  arrange 
the  different  countries  in  the  approximate 
order  in  which  their  prices  have  risen.  The 
order  of  the  nations  corresponds,  in  general, 
with  the  order  in  which  the  currency  in 
those  nations  has  been  inflated-  by  paper — as 
well  as  with  the  order  in  which  their  mone- 
tary units  have  depreciated  in  the  foreign 
exchange  markets. 

This  order— of  ascending  prices  and  of  in- 
flated currency — is  as  follows,  beginning 
with  the  least  rise  and  inflation:  India, 
^iustralia.  New  Zealand,  United  States, 
Canada,  Japan,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  Holland,  England,  Norway, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  prices  correspond 
with  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  money  sup- 
ply.    Throughout  history  this  has  been  so. 

The  present  war  furnishes  important  ex- 
amples of  this.  In  the  United  States  the 
curve  for  the  quantity  of  money  in  circula- 
tion and  the  curve  for  the  index  number  of 
prices  run  continuously  parallel,  the  price 
curve  following  the  money  curve  after  a  lag 
of  one  to  three  months.  It  was  in  August, 
1915,  that  the  quantity  of  money  in  the 
United  States  began  its  rapid  increase.  One 
month  later  prices  began  to  shoot  upward, 
keeping  almost  exact  pace  with  the  quantity 
of  money.  In  February,  1916,  money  sud- 
denly stopped  increasing,  and  two  or  three 
months  later  prices  stopped  likewise.  Sim- 
ilar striking  correspondences  have  continued 
to  occur  with  an  average  lag  between  the 
money  cause  and  the  price  effect  of  about 
one  and  three-quarters  months. 

On  the  whole,  the  money  in  circulation 
in  the  United  States  rose  from  three  and 
one-third  billions  in  1913  to  five  and  a  half 
billions  in  1918,  and  bank  deposits  from 
thirteen  to  twenty-five  billions,  both  approx- 
imately corresponding  to  the  rise  in  prices. 

Taking  a  worldwide  view,  the  money  in 
circulation  in  the  world  outside  of  Russia 


THE  PLUMB  PLAN  AND  THE 

RAILWAYS 

An  Analysis  and  a  Criticism 


ON  August  2  Representative  Sims  intro- 
duced into  Congress  the  bill  providing 
for  the  so-called  "Plumb  Plan*'  for  railway 
control,  backed  by  the  fourteen  unions  of 
railway  employees  (numbering  nearly 
2,000,000  members)  and  endorsed  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

More  than  thirty  different  plans  for  the 
disposition  and  control  of  the  railways  had 
already  been  presented  to  Congress,  but  not 
all  of  them  put  together  have  aroused  nearly 
so  much  attention  and  discussion  as  this 
strongly-urged  proposal  of  the  railroad 
workers.  Both  the  manner  of  presentation 
and  the  substance  of  the  plan  gave  the 
country  a  distinct  shock.  One  railway  union 
official  announced  through  the  newspapers 
that  if  this  revolutionary  plan  were  not  ac- 
cepted, the  workers  would  tie  up  the  roads 
so  that  they  would  never  run  again.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  this  threat  was  repu- 
diated by  other  labor  leaders. 

The  presentation  of  the  "Plumb  Plan" 
was  accompanied  by  demands  for  huge  in- 
creases in  wages  for  practically  all  classes  of 
railway  employees,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  about  $800,000,000  a  year.  With- 
out waiting  for  an  answer  to  these  demands, 
in  some  cases  without  even  presenting  them, 
certain  classes  of  railway  workers,  chiefly 
shopmen,  went  on  strike,  to  the  number — ac- 
cording to  union  officials — of  250,000. 

Traffic  Held  Up  by  Strikes 

Railroad  traffic  in  New  England  and 
parts  of  the  South  and  of  the  Middle  West 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion,  and 
more  than  two  weeks  after  the  question  was 
raised  had  made  but  little  progress  toward 
normal  conditions.  This  was  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  all  the  railroad  employees 
have  simultaneously  presented  demands  for 
increased  wages. 

Their  leaders  justified  the  action  in  state- 
ments to  President  Wilson  and  to  Congress 
on  the  score  of  the  continued  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  expressed  themselves  as 
willing  to  accept — indeed,  as  preferring — a 
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reduction   in  the  cost  of  living  as   against 
higher  wages. 

Senator  Cummins  and  the  Senate  Inter- 
state   Commerce    Committee    officially    in- 
formed President  Wilson  that  he  had  power, 
without  further  legislation,  to  deal  with  this 
wage  question;  and   he  took  measures  for 
investigation  and  adjustment  of  the  matter 
which  were  not,  however,  satisfactory  to  the 
Brotherhoods.    The  President  also  reminded 
the  Brotherhoods  that  the  worst  thing  pos- 
sible for  all  concerned  in  the  present  difficult 
phase  of  reconstruction  was  to  have  produc- 
tion held  up  by  strikes,  and  he  refused  to 
deal  with  striking  employees  in  the  matter 
of  higher  wages  until  they  should  have  gone 
back  to  work.     By  the  middle  of  August, 
many  of  the  striking  shopmen  had  realized 
the  wisdom  of  President  Wilson's  attitude 
and  were  returning  to  their  jobs. 

What  the  'Tlumb  Plan"  Is  ' 

Thus  the  suddenly  accelerated  excitement 
and  discussion  in  the  problem  of  the  nul* 
roads  was  due  to  two  distinct  developments: 
( 1 )  the  sudden  insistence  by  railway  labor 
on  a  revolutionary  plan  for  the  ownersh^i 
and  control  of  the  railroads,  and  (2)  their 
equally  sudden  and  unanimous  demand  for 
great  increases  in  wages. 

Their  plan  for  the  future  of  the  rail- 
roads, formulated  by  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Brotherhoods,  Mr.  Glenn  E.  Plumb, 
provides  for  the  Government's  purchase  <rf 
all  the  railroad  lines  from  their  private 
owners  with  United  States  bonds  bearinf 
4  per  cent,  interest ;  for  the  operation  of  tbe 
roads  under  lease  by  a  board  of  fifteen  direc- 
tors, five  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presidcnti 
five  to  be  elected  by  the  railroad  operating 
officials  and  five  to  be  elected  by  the  Atsir 
fied  employees.  There  would  be  no  capitil 
stock  issued.  The  Interstate  Commeioe 
Commission  would  fix  the  rates.  When  the 
revenues  of  the  roads  exceeded  the  operattof 
expenses,  plus  interest  on  the  purchase  oooncf 
and  sinking  fund,  the  current  surplus  wori' 
be  divided  equally  between  the  Govemmeit 
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and  the  employees,  with  the  limitation  that 
when  the  Government's  share  of  the  sur- 
plus earnings  exceeded  5  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  revenues  of  the  roads,  rates  would  be 
reduced  5  per  cent. 

The  employees  would  receive  their  share 
of  the  profits  as  a  dividend  on  labor  and  an 
incentive  to  efficiency.  The  Government 
would  use  its  half  of  the  surplus  earnings  to 
pay  for  extensions  and  improvements  where 
the  communities  to  benefit  from  such  exten- 
sions could  not  furnish  the  money.  The 
amount  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  the 
present  private  owners  of  the  road  would 
be  fixed  by  the  courts;  until  it  were  so  fixed 
these  private  owners  would  receive  just  half 
of  the  rental,  or  "standard  return/'  now 
paid  by  the  Government  under  the  war-time 
arrangement. 

Claims  for  this  Program 

This,  the  most  radical  proposal  of  large 
dimensions  that  has  ever  come  from  labor 
in  America,  has  found  but  scanty  approval 
in  Congress  or  with  the  public,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  plan  itself,  and 
partly  because  of  the  arrogant  assertion  of 
some  labor  leaders  in  pushing  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  live  issue;  labor  interests  have 
formed  a  league  to  convince  the  country  of 
its  advisability,  and  apparently  no  efforts  on 
their  part  will  be  spared  to  make  it  a  lead* 
ing  political  issue  in  the  elections  next  year. 
Large  sums  will  be  raised  for  convincing  the 
public  as  to  the  merits  of  the  plan. 

Its  supj>orters  claim  that  it  is  only  justice 
po  give  the  workers,  on  whose  efficiency  the 
successful  operation  of  the  roads  depends, 
their  share  in  the  control  and  management 
of  the  transportation  business,  and  that  effi- 
dcncy  and  justice  cannot  be  achieved  by  any 
other  means.  They  maintain  that  the  pres- 
ent capital  accounts  of  the  roads  are  vastly 
inflated  and  that  great  savings  can  be  effected 
by  arbitrarily  cutting  down  these  capital  ac- 
counts, and  paying  for  the  abbreviated  valua- 
tion with  4  per  cent,  bonds. 

Mr.  Plumb  promises  that  railroad  rates 
will  ultimately,  under  this  plan,  be  reduced 
to  one  and  one-half  cents  per  mile  for  pas- 
senger fares,  and  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
present  rates  for  transportation  of  commodi- 
ties. 

He  argues  that,  although  on  the  face  of 
it  the  ten  directors  elected  by  the  operating 
officials  and  classified  employees  would  be 
able  to  raise  wages  sky  high,  the  provision 
by  which  the  operating  officials  receive  divi- 


dends at  twice  as  large  a  rate  as  those  paid 
to  classified  workers  would  always  prevent 
collusion  between  these  two  classes  of  direc- 
tors in  raising  wages,  because  the  official 
class  would  benefit  more,  relatively,  from 
dividends  than  from  wage  increases.  It  is 
further  claimed  that  the  sinking  fund  would 
operate  successfully  to  retire  the  bonds  and 
that  in  good  time  the  people  would  own 
their  own  railroads  and  get  service  at  cost 
of  operation  with  no  charge  whatsoever  for 
the  use  of  property. 

Some  Practical  Effects   of  the  Plan 

Such  a  disposition  of  the  railway  proper- 
ties— which  represent,  probably,  about  8  per 
cent,  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  American 
people — would  not  be  the  same  thing  as 
giving  the  roads  to  the  railroad  employees. 
But  it  would  amount  to  much  more  than 
making  a  present  of  the  roads  to  them. 

In  Soviet  Russia,  when  the  workers  seize 
a  factory  and  make  themselves  the  owners 
and  operators  of  it,  the  factory  becomes  their 
property,  with  all  its  gains  and  with  all  its 
losses.  Under  the  *Tlumb  plan"  the  work- 
ers do  not  become  owners  of  the  railways, 
which  remain  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  workers  would  receive  all 
divisible  profits,  when  there  wxre  any  profits, 
and  would  not  be  responsible  for  any  losses, 
when  there  were  any  losses;  for,  although 
the  plan  turns  over  half  of  the  surplus  earn- 
ings to  the  Government,  it  is  provided  that 
this  share  of  the  Government's  is  to  go  into 
extensions  and  improvements,  which  would 
of  course  be  for  the  practical  benefit  of  the 
employees  in  making  larger  or  more  certain 
their  own  dividends. 

This  is  a  consideration  all  the  more  im- 
portant because  the  program  does  not  pro- 
vide for  paying  in  prosperous  years  the  na- 
tion's losses  in  making  up  deficits  in  lean 
years.  In  the  prosperous  years  the  employees 
would  take  the  surplus  earnings;  in  lean 
years  taxpayers  would  pay  the  deficit. 

It  is,  however,  inconceivable  to  any  busi- 
ness man  that,  with  a  directorate  as  pro- 
posed, the  expenditures  for  wages  would 
leave  any  prosperous  years  at  all.  If  experi- 
ence goes  for  anything,  there  would  be  con- 
tinual deficits  to  be  made  up  by  the  whole 
nation,  and  rates  to  the  public  higher  than 
anything  that  has  been  heard  of  in  this  coun- 
try. This  view  will,  we  think,  be  supported 
by  a  hasty  glance,  in  following  paragraphs, 
at  the  course  and  effect  of  railroad  wages 
during  the  past  few  years. 
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Dealing   With  the  Security  Holder 

In  working  out  a  price  possible  to  be  paid 
for  the  railroads,  advocates  of  the  Plumb 
plan  propose  to  scale  down  the  present  book 
value  of  eighteen  or  twenty  billions  to  per- 
haps twelve  billions;  which  means  in  prac- 
tise that  many  railroad  bondholders  would 
lose  a  portion  of  their  holdings  and  most 
railroad  stockholders  would  be  wiped  out. 
The  support  for  the  claim  that  this  is  just 
is  the  doctrine  that  security  holders  must  not 
benefit  by  the  "unearned  increment"  value 
of  their  property,  and,  further,  that  even 
the  profits  which  they  wisely  and  thriftily 
"ploughed  back"  into  the  property  must. be 
confiscated. 

In  other  words,  the  owners  of  a  railroad, 
who,  through  the  past  generation,  have  re- 
frained from  milking  their  road  by  declar- 
ing dividends  to  the  full  amount  of  earnings, 
and  who  have  used  part  of  the  profits  which 
were  legitimately  theirs  under  a  lawful  sys- 
tem of  private  ownership  to  maintain  and 
improve  and  extend  their  railroad  so  that 
it  might  serve  the  public  better,  and  be  more 
valuable  to  the  nation  and  to  themselves — 
such  railroad  owners  and  managers  would 
now  see  part  of  their  property  confiscated, 
whereas  if  they  had  gouged  out  of  the  road 
every  dollar  of  earnings  in  dividends,  they 
would  be  in  fine  case  under  the  Plumb 
plan. 

Penalties  for  Thrift 

Its  advocates  are  holding  up  to  public 
condemnation  the  practise  of  certain  roads 
of  issuing  new  stock  against  money  spent 
out  of  profits  for  iriiprovements  and  exten- 
sions and  selling  such  stock  to  their  stock- 
holders for  par,  or  less  than  market  price — 
although  this  course  of  financing,  as  against 
persistent  borrowing  through  bond  issues,  is 
the  chief  distinction  of  a  financially  well- 
managed  and  solvent  road,  as  against  the 
bankrupt  and  inefficient  line,  a  tragedy  to 
its  stockholders  and  a  nuisance  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

A  young  man  or  young  woman  who  dur- 
ing the  past  years  has  invested  hard-earned 
savings  in  the  stock  of  our  standard  rail- 
roads, impelled  by  the  counsels  of  investment 
authorities  and  all  public  teachings  as  to  the 
security  and  worth  and  dignity  in  doing 
one's  bit  to  furnish  money  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  extension  of  this  basic  industry 
of  the  nation,  would,  under  the  present  pro- 
posal, see  these  savings  immediately  wiped 
out  in  part  or  entirely.     The  tens  of  thou- 


sands of  such  instances  would  not  be  so  hard 
to  contemplate,  either,  as  other  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  which  people  no  longer  young  and 
dependent  on  modest  investments  in  the 
standard  group  of  American  securities  would 
suddenly  see  their  means  of  support  dis- 
appear. 

Loose  Accusations 

Mr.  Plumb  and  his  employers  are  making 
violent  statements  as  to  past  and  present 
cases  of  mismanagement  and  fraud  in  the 
railroad  business.  There  have  been  such 
cases,  and  the  unpleasant  results  to  innocent 
investors  and  to  the  public  need  not  be  mul- 
tiplied many  times  by  a  new  and  wholesale 
confiscation.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  in 
a  whole  field  of  industry  measured  by  many 
billions  of  capital  there  could  not  but  be 
individual  cases  of  mismanagement  and 
wrong  dealing. 

A  fair  observer  must  decide  that  on  the 
whole  human  nature  has  not  been  abnormal- 
ly faulty  in  the  running  of  the  railroad  busi- 
ness; that  there  has  been  a  crontinual  and 
vast  improvement,  and  that  within  the  last 
ten  years  the  business  of  conducting  the' 
transportation  lines  has  compared  very  fapr- 
orably  in  honesty  and  open  dealing  widi- 
business  in  any  other  large  field. 

The  tempestuous  accusations  o{  Mr,, 
Plumb  and  his  fellow-advocates,  have  bee* 
for  the  most  part  in  general  form  without 
specifications,  and  where  there  were  spedfk. 
instances  mentioned  they  narrowed  down  tp 
well  known  cases  such  as  the  Rock  Island, 
Chicago  &  Alton,  and  certain  other  indr- 
dents  in  railroad  history  that  have  been  aired*, 
and  condemned  a  hundred  times. 

To  the  average  business  man  .  in  the 
United  States,  the  Plumb,  plan  for  the  neir 
railway  era  would  mean  dire  injustice  ts 
the  security  holders,  huge  deficits  to  be  paid 
by  taxes  from  the  public,  high  railroad  ratb 
and  poor  service;  and  for  the  railroad  em- 
ployees themselves  the  plan  would  mean  CO!^ 
tain  confusion,  strife,  jealousy,  and  finally 
loss,  as  against  an  orderly  and  businesslike  ] 
disposal  of  the  problem. 

But  even  if  the  many  million  owners,  iSr 
rect  and  indirect,  of  the  railroads  heaititr 
deserved  to  be  hamstrung  financially,  no  one 
in  the  least  degree  conversant  with  prac- 
tical financial  affairs  believes  that  Govern- 
ment railroad -purchase  bonds  bearing  4 
per  cent,  interest  would  now  be  worth  ptf 
in  the  security  markets.  With  the  necesntf 
so  recently  shown  of  paying  4J4  pcr  cent 
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even  in  the  flush  and  enthusiasm  of 
ictory  loan,  the  proposal  to  consider 
ent.  bonds  backing  up  the  Plumb 
worth  par  is  simply  preposterous. 

The  Author  of  the  Plan 

Glenn  E.  Plumb,  who  has  come  so 
''  and  vividly  into  the  public  view 

his  authorship  and  advocacy  of  this 
ng  program  is  the  general  counsel 
lilroad  Brotherhoods.  He  is  a  grad- 
3berlin  College  and  of  the  Harvard 
bool,  and  practised  law  in  Chicago, 
[)een  retained  on  many  occasions  in 
ainst  street  railways.     He  is  a  man 

years,  a  forcible  speaker,  and  has 
)nsiderable  period  studied  the  prob- 
the  American  railroads. 

New  Wage  Demands 

ng  to  the  second  division  of  the  new 
from  railway  labor,  it  is  worth 
glance  at  the  recent  course  of  events 
ailway-wage  movement,  and  also  at 
;nt  financial  condition  of  the  proper- 
are  called  on  for  an  additional  wage 
f  $800,000,000  a  year, 
lumber  of  railroad  employes  in  the 
katw'is  now  close  to  2,000,000.  Five 
0  a  considerably  smaller  number  of 
s — ^operating,  however,  on  no 
a  xiumber  of  miles  of  railroads — 
in  wages  about  $1,300,000,000  a 
!^wo  years  later  the  railroad  wage 
gone  up  to  $1,470,000,000.  In  1917 
1,739,000,000.  In  the  next  year  it 
nated  at  $2,900,000,000.  In  1919 
current  estimates  make  the  total 
xpenditure  $3,000,000,000.  The 
>ry  demands  now  made  would,  if 
bring  the  total  to  $3,800,000,000. 
lied  laborers,  who  in  1916  were  re- 
$50  a  month  on  the  average,  are 
eiving  $86  a  month — it  should  be 
red  that  these  and  the  following 
ire  averages  for  different  classifica- 
labor,  and  that  individuals  in  each 
tion  receive  less,  while  some  receive 
lan  the  average.  Machinists  who 
irs  ago  earned  $100  a  month,  now 
on  the  average;  skilled  laborers  in 
cous  employment  on  the  roads  now 


receive  $144  as  against  $77  three  years  ago; 
freight  engineers  average  to-day  $207  a 
month  as  against  $154  in  1916;  passenger 
engineers  average  $211  as  against  $177 ;  con- 
ductors get  $190  as  against  $156;  electricians 
receive  $144  as  against  $79  in  1916. 

Members  of  the  "Big  Four"  railroad 
brotherhoods  have,  in  the  past  three  years, 
received  an  average  increase  of  $800  a  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  railway  employees  as 
a  whole  have  had  a  76  per  cent,  increase  in 
wages  since  1916,  as  against  74  per  cent,  in 
cotton  manufacturing;  64  per  cent,  in  cigar 
manufacturing;  87  per  cent,  in  men's  cloth- 
ing manufacturing;  and  57  per  cent,  in  the 
automobile  industry.  It  is  noticeable  that 
so  far  as  the  percentages  of  increases  in 
wages  are  concerned,  it  is  the  lower  order 
of  wage  earners  who  have  received  the 
larger  ratios  of  increase,  as  was  necessary 
and  proper  in  face  of  the  constantly  increas- 
ing prices  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  Ability  of  the  Roads  to  Pay 

In  the  past  five  years,  the  gross  annual  re- 
ceipts of  the  American  railroads  have  in- 
creased, in  very  round  figures,  from  $3,000,- 
000,000  to  $5,000,000,000;  but,  owing  to  the 
higher  cost  of  wages,  equipment,  fuel,  and 
other  supplies,  Mr.  Frank  Fayant  estimates 
that  the  average  yield  on  the  $18,000,000,000 
of  capital  invested  in  the  railroads  is  now  only 
about  2J^  per  cent.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  considered  that  any 
return  less  than  5  per  cent,  is  within  the 
danger  zone. 

While  the  costs  of  railroads  represented  by 
purchase  of  commodities  and  of  labor,  have 
increased  over  90  per  cent,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  the  rates  charg&l  to  the  pub- 
lic have  risen  only  about  35  per  cent.  This 
tells  the  story.  It  is  literally  true  that  the 
Government  guarantee  of  income  under  the 
war-time  arrangement  is  all  that  keeps  the 
railroads  financially  alive. 

This  situation  is  reflected  in  the  shrinkage 
in  railroad  bonds,  for  the  past  two  years 
alone,  of  over  $1,500,000,000;  while  Mr. 
Byron  Holt  estimates  the  shrinkage  during 
these  two  years  in  the  $9,000,000,000  of  rail- 
road stocks  as  probably  more  than  $2,000,- 
000,000. 


MEXICO:  THE  UNSOLVED 

PROBLEM 

BY  AGNES  C.  LAUT 


MEXICO  IS  the  unsolved  problem  of 
America  to-day. 
Unfortunately,  the  problem  is  not  con- 
fined to  America,  but  aflFects  England, 
Canada,  France  and  Holland  in  a  w^ay  that 
might  involve  good  relationship  w^ith  these 
nations,  that  might,  indeed,  if  left  unsolved, 
lead  to  war.  If  left  unsolved,  subject  to  the 
exigencies  of  politics  and  jingoism  and 
propaganda,  war  might  result. 

A   Clean-Up  Demanded — on  Financial 

Grounds 

To  these  foreign  nations,  Mexico  owes  in 
bonds  and  defaulted  interest  on  bonds,  a 
sum  exceeding  $500,000,000  and  increasing 
every  day  these  obligations  remain  un- 
honored.  This  total  takes  no  account  of 
the  loss  of  foreign  property  and  the  lives  of 
foreigners  during  the  nine  years  of  revolu- 
tion in  Mexico;  and  while  the  nations  of 
the  world  will  ever  be  averse  to  another 
war  over  mere  finances,  the  fact  remains 
Mexico  cannot  be  rehabilitated  without  a 
loan  from  foreign  finance;  and  that  loan 
Mexico  obviously  can  never  obtain  unless 
she  guarantees  her  former  unpaid  obliga- 
tions. The  honoring  of  these  defaulted  debts 
— a  ridiculously  small  total  considering 
Mexico's  wealth  and  the  debts  of  other  na- 
tions— is  the«  very  sine  qua  non  of  Mexico 
being  able  to  pull  herself  together  and  end 
the  anarchy  that  has  crucified  her  people 
for  nine  long,  terrible,  untellable  years. 

Also  the  financiers  of  America  are  being 
asked  to  finance  other  nations,  Belgium, 
Russia,  Italy,  France.  It  is  so  obvious  it 
hardly  needs  stating  that  the  investors  of 
America  will  not  finance  these  needy  and 
deserving  countries  unless  they  have  inter- 
national guarantee  of  security  on  what  they 
loan;  and  if  Mexico  is  permitted  to  repu- 
diate her  obligations,  why  may  not  those 
other  nations — if  convulsed  by  future  dis- 
orders— be  permitted  to  repudiate  their  ob- 
ligations too? 

Mexico's  financial  bankruptcy  must  be 
cleaned  up,  not  only  for  her  own  sake,  but 
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for  the  sake  of  the  whole  world  of  finance 
and  diplomacy. 

It  is  telling  no  diplomatic  secrets  to  re- 
veal that  in  January  and  again  in  March 
and  yet  twice  again  since  spring,  the  gov- 
ernments of  these  foreign  nations  formally 
notified  Mexico  that  she  would  neither  be 
admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations,  nor 
receive  financial  help  for  the  future,  till 
she  gave  some  guarantee  of  a  clean-up. 

The  clean-up  is  mandatory;  but  how; 
and  who? 

On   Humanitarian    Grounds 

But  the  thing  cuts  deeper,  much  deeper, 
than    finance.      It    is    now    on    the    broad 
ground    of    humanity,    on    which    both  die 
Mexican   people  and   the  American  peopk 
can  agree.     Both  want  Mexico  pacified  ^idi 
rehabilitated.      Neither    life,   aor'.  prope^ 
has  been  safe  in  Mexico  for  nine  ye^^  This 
statement    needs    no   proof.      On    MexioiiL 
expeditions  and   on   the   border   patrol,  we 
have  spent  more  than  $150,000,000  in  six 
years.    Why  have  we  spent  it  ?    To  keep  the 
disorders  that  have  bled  Mexico  white  from 
invading  our  own  border.     That  is  the  be< 
proof  that  Mexico  is  as  far  from  padfioi: 
to-day  as  she  was  when  the  Madero  Rcvoliij 
tion  broke  the  peace  in   1910.     More  duii 
300    Americans    have    been    murdered   li 
Mexico  by  actual  detailed  count;  but,  uil" 
accounted  for,  are  far  more  than  500  Amcri' 
can  lives,  not  taking  any  tally  of  French  tfM^I^ 
British  subjects  murdered,   for  whom  hoik 
France   and    England   are   now   demandiql 
explanation. 

Scarcely   had    the    Mexican    Amb 
to    Washington     assured     the    world 
Mexico  was   reducing   disorders  when  thti 
facts  came   out   that  within   one   month 
British    mine-owner    had    been    murd 
three    Americans   had    been    kidnapped 
ransom,  a  Frenchman  inland  had  b(Mn 
a   Canadian   rancher   in    Oaxaca  had 
hacked   almost   to   pieces,    the   crew  of 
American   war  vessel   had   been    robbed^ 
Scottish   oil   concern   had   been  confisca 
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lother   American    pay-roll    had    been 

The  facts  belied  the  promises,  and 

hings  have  been   going  on   for  nine 

keep  the  facts  steadily  in  mind — this 

terrible  tragedy  of  the  unsolved 
m  problem — for  one  murder  that 
ers  have  suffered,  for  one  outrage, 
r  kidnapping,  for  one  plundering  raid 
Tehuantepec  to  the  'American  border, 
le  Gulf  to  the  Pacific — for  the  chaos 
ersal — the  Mexican  people  have  suf- 
.  thousand  fold  and  are  suffering  to- 
iVhen  word  came  out  four  years  ago 
ghteen  nuns  had  died  of  abuse  re- 
at  the  hands  of  bafidits  and  two  hun- 
ad  barely  recovered,  the  world  shud- 
ind  hushed  the  facts;  but  how  many 
know  that  in  whole  villages  of  the 
Country,  not  a  girl  nor  woman  has 

these   ruffian   butcheries,   as  late   as 
id  June  of  this  year. 
Jrcn    have    been    orphaned*  by    the 
tion  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands; 
u  can  see  them  snatch   in   ravenous 

for  the  egg  shells  from  your  plate, 
cat  at  any  out-of-doors  restaurant,  or 
e  kernels  from  a  cob  of  com  rescued 
,  street  sweeper's  dust  pan.  These 
h^lUgs  tell  their  own  tale  and  carry 
i^n  evidence. 

the  ground  of  finance,  Mexico  must 
icd  up  for  two  reasons — to  avert  war 

enable  her  to  begin  with  a  clean 
rttt  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  she 
^  cleaned  up  because  the  day  has 
in  the  history  of  the  world  when  na- 
lay  pass  by  on  the  other  side  asking 
imemorial  question  of  the  world's 
iminal — Am  I  my  brother's  keeper? 
:hese  facts  both  Mexicans  and  Ameri- 
e  agreed.  Put  the  six  best  Mexicans 
uld  be  picked  for  the  nation  and  the 
t  Americans  on  a  jury  with  these 
rfore  them  and  no  special  pleader,  and 
irould  be  the  unanimous  verdict — for 
il  reasons  and  for  humane  reasons, 
»  must  be  cleaned  up. 

Zvils  of  Insincere  Propaganda 

the  tragedy  of  this  unsolved  problem 
exico  has  been  the  cruel  sport  of  poli- 
incere  politics;  and  that  means  lying 
inda;  and  the  lying  propaganda  has 
face-value,  as  fact. 

hear  of  one  American   party   airily 

"the  buck"  to  the  other  party,  and 

ler  party  jauntily  planning  to   pass 


"the  buck"  gaily  back  to  its  friend  "the 
enemy."  Meanwhile,  a  country,  the  richest 
country  in  the  whole  world,  lies  crucified, 
and  in  the  words  of  an  aged  hacienda 
owner,  whose  sons  have  been  killed  in  the 
revolutions  following  revolutions  and  whose 
daughters  have  suffered  worse  than  death — 
a  nation  lifts  its  eyes  to  a  heaven  that  seems 
very  far,  indeed,  asking — "How  long.  Oh 
Lord,  how  long?" 

Let  me  give  examples  of  how  making 
Mexico  the  sport  of  party  politics  works; 
and  these  examples  apply  to  both  sides  of 
the  border.  When  Mr.  Bryan  was  in  the 
State  Department,  we  came  the  nearest  to 
war  with  Mexico  that  we  have  been  since 
1848.  Americans  were  ordered  out  of 
Mexico.  At  once  the  air  was  charged  with 
clamorous  shout  and  countershout — most  of 
it  noise  to  keep  the  truth  from  being  known. 
Mexico  was  split  into  a  dozen  revolutionary 
factions.  The  party  that  shrieked  the  loud- 
est— "Anti-foreign !" — "Cut  the  gringoes' 
throats!" — hoped  to  unify  the  other  factions 
under  it;  so  they  shrieked  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  from  Tehuantepec  to  Athabasca. 
At  once  the  pacifists  north  of  the  border  took 
up  the  counter  cry — "Anti-intervention! 
Wolf,  wolf!"  "Murder!  Financial  in- 
terests trying  to  plunge  the  United  States 
into  a  bloody  war  for  the  sake  of  dirty 
dollars!" 

Not  a  single  fact  was  given  in  all  this 
shouting  to  prove  or  disprove  the  charges 
and  counter-charges ;  but  we  came  so  near  to 
war  that  we  hurt  American  prestige  more  in 
six  months  than  we  have  been  able  to  restore 
it  in  six  years. 

Now,  what  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  actu- 
ally happening  beneath  all  the  clamor  of 
charge  and  counter-charge?  Did  the  Mexi- 
cans want  "to  cut  the  gringoes'  throats?" 
Did  they  want  to  see  the  Americans  driven 
out?  Was  the  whole  tragic  farce  a  dam- 
nable trick  to  force  intervention?  Were 
"American  exploiters"  trying  to  bleed  a 
little  nation  fighting  with  its  back  to  the 
wall  for  democracy?  Forget  the  cries  and 
counter-cries!  Here's  what  was  happening. 
I  give  only  two  examples.  I  could  give  a 
dozen;  and  I  may  add  that  I  investigated 
them  on  the  spot,  not  second-hand. 

In  one  famous  mining  district  within  six 
months  of  the  time  the  Americans  withdrew, 
thousands  of  people— -chiefly  the  very  old  and 
the  very  young— died  of  starvation  and  mal- 
nutrition because  industry  had  shut  down, 
and   there  were   no   wages,   and   food   had 
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71  as  (MBcs.  or  pufc, 
:r  1  pcimd  ir  a  'sm 
?uy  3ior?  than  it 

"^•rouiU   ?t    ijwrrr  'Ststn  :c  3-  H3W. 

A  Me  vein  ^rjid  ioJar  "vsjtis  aooiir 
as    :n-oi    -fcj^    -^^  -uw    ^t2S-   .e*   3ur 
po^cf.      It  ilexicj  sihJuid   iuroc 

|.K>^%cr  v*v>uid  r'se — chat  :s*  the  ^nce 

oi  the  ijii'^K'f  Sie  ^d  io&Iar  at  the  aviie  or 
tin-  ti'>5^  s  N  :>urctJa4iTg  pvwer.  :c  roiliiws 
that.  \t  ^v  .id\i  rK'w  ^miii*  jf  gind  »  aie 
vU>Il.i:   >u>c  '.i>t  o*!v>i»^ii  a>  oiJtHpensaci*  n^r  the 

vM  \ivv  vviN»t»  M<c  ,tH.iy  i5»>id  >>  cyutp<nsa« 
\\n    .4  i;a.iK  ^*c  Nftall  ha^c  a  :uil>    'crHnpeo^ 

Km  -i^^u.  u  wilt  Iv  .i8ik.«d.  at  :t  p«Msibic» 
in  |M»uitNi\  iv»  chuiiiev  the  we«ichc  ^yt  Ae  ^eoU 
iUill.4i  '  I'hc  fc«ic  it^ccttiiuHv  tKK  :uip\K»tble. 
Um  \X  h»t\  otlvii  Ikxsi  .K\VllliHlsah^d.  Wc 
ouiM-Kcik  K,4\iC  ^:huii|i«d  the  weiichc  v>t  oitr 
fctiiUI  Ui'llai  uvKC^  iHKv  Ml  I5s.^»  nheii  the 
^oKl  III  ilu'  Uollai  \\a.\  H\iiiv\vi  "  ;v«  s.t:«ic.. 
aiul  an.un  lu  IH.^7.  N^hv^ii  it  w.is  iiKieaseJ 
\»iu-  uiiih  ot  I  VHM  sviit.  It  \*c  C:ui  chaiiipe 
it  uiKi-  vM  twKC  a  cviitui>,  Hc  Ct«ii  ch.utige  it 
oiuc  oi  iwui'  a  luuiith! 

Ihoihh   itu^u    Coin 

Aiul  It  wo  ciuulutc  ixiiKr  representative* 
ot  i^oUl  i*\vlu^i\cly«  instead  of  iiKluding  any 
\iM  coins,  thoM*  trequcnt  chaii|f:ts  in  the 
Wii^ht  ot  the  ^old  dollar  can  be  made  even 
uioK-  la^ily  than  the  occasional  chang^es  were 
mailc  w  hii.  h  history  records.  In  actual  fact. 
Kohl  now  circulates  almost  entirely  through 
'*yilli»\\ hacks,**  for  gold  certiikates.  The 
gold  itsi'U,  often  iM>t  in  the  form  of  coins  at 
all  hut  i»t  ''biir  gold/'  lies  in  the  Government 
vault:*. 

A  bar  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine  weighing 
2^,H(K)  grain:»  is  just  as  properly  to  be  called 
one  thousand  dollars  of  25.8  grains  each  as 
if  that  bar  were  cut  up  into  a  hundred  sep- 
arate pieces  and  each  were  stamped  into  a 
ten-dollar  gold  piece.  The  thousand  gold 
dollar:*  already  exist  embedded  or  welded 
together  in  that  gold  baft  while  the  right  of 
ownership  in  them  circulates  in  the  form  of 
the  paper  '^yellowbacks.'* 

It  would,  therefore,  be  a  little  ilMirp  fhM 


of  gold  ooui  would  make  no 
JD  die  present  situation. 
Gold  wQidd.  jost  at  present^  be  bioui^  by 
tiK  gold  Bfoer  to  the  mint  or  die  assay  office 
or  otber  GoverooMnt  dq^odtDry,  and  he 
wuvU.  just  as  at  present,  receive  paper 
tdkena  or  ycDowhacks  in  retniiL  This  sale 
ai  gold  to  die  Govetnment  for  yellowbacks 
— diat  BB^  this  free  depont — is  really  the 
essencr  of  dhe  ao<aIkd  '*ffce  coinage.*'  It 
is  dhns  that  gold  gels  into  cirailadon, 
its  fl' pii St ntaiif eS|  the  yellowbacks. 
.  the  gold  in  the  Treasury 
would  serve.  Just  as  at  prcMOt,  for  the  re- 
Jcmptujo  ot  the  gold  certificates^  The 
jeweler,  or  gold  eapottei,  would,  just  as  at 
pruenc,  ootain  gold  for  nis  purposes  by  ex* 

for    gold    at    the 


expressing  in  law  an  existing  custom  If  guM 
coins  were  abolished  altogft 


g  cu 


:ee  Coinage  (or  deposit)  and  free 
ledcmpCHMi  would  go  oa  snhstanfially  as  at 
present*  the  one  iiififasiiig  and  die  other  de- 
creasing the  volume  of  firfifrstfs  thit  is, 
the  virtual  gold  in  drcnlatioa.  The  essen- 
tial uiechjnwm  or  our  goldr^taflnard  system 
may  be  pictured  as  a  Ufae  of  gold  in  circula- 
tion in  the  form  of  ycflowhodka  fed  by  free 
coinage*'  (or  deposit)  by  mioerSi  imd 
uramev  oy  rree  leiifiMpaop,  op  wnimrawai 
by  jewelers  or  exported; 

It  gold  thus  circulated  on^y  in  the  fdnn 
oi  paper  representatives  it  wonld  cvidendy 
be  possible  to  vary  at  will  the  wdght  of  A 
gold  dollar  without  any  siidk  aaaoyauoe  or 
complication  as  would  arise  from  die-cxisi* 
ence  of  coins.  The  GovemoMat  wovU' 
simply  vary  the  quandty  ai  gold  buUioa 
which  it  would  exchange  for  a  paper  dollar 
— the  quantity  it  would  give  or  take  at  a 
ghren  time.  As  readily  as  a  grocer  can  vary 
the  amount  of  sugar  he  wfll  give  for  a  dot 
lar,  the  Government  could  vaiy  the  aaaount 
of  gold  it  would  give  for  a  ddlar.  To-dqr 
the  Government  will  give  25.8  grains  ot 
gold  bullion  to  the  jeweler  or  eaq^wtei  for 
each  dollar  of  certificates  he  pqrs  in;  not 
month  ir  might  give  26  grains  or  oidy  24 
grains. 

But,  if  will  now  be  asked,  what 
is  to  guide  the  Ciovemment  in  .  _ 

changes  in  the  dollar's  weight?    Am  I  pio* 
posing  that  some  Government  official  s 
be  auth«irtaed  to  mark  the  dcllar  up  or 
affording  to  his  own  caprice?    Moat  cer- 
tainly not.    A  definite  and  \  imple 
for  tliP  rMiuirrd  adji         its  k  at 
tH#  now  familiar  "in    x         her*  of  y 
Tk#  Hiiffau  of  L        Sta      C8»  which 
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publishes  an  index  number,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  or  other  suitable  Government  of- 
fice would  be  required  to  publish  this  number 
at  certain  stated  intervals,  say  monthly. 

Change  the  Gold  Dollar  Monthly 

That  is,  each  month  the  bureau  would 
calculate  from  current  market  prices  how 
much  would  have  to  be  paid  for  the  com- 
posite basket  of  goods.  This  figure  it  would 
publish  and  proclaim;  and  this  figure  would 
then  afford  the  needed  official  sanction  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  change  the 
rating  of  the  gold  dollar — that  is,  to  change 
the  amount  of  gold  which  the  mint  would 
give  or  take  for  a  gold  certificate,  and  thus 
increase  or  diminish  the  purchasing  power 
of  that  certificate. 

If,  for  instance,  the  index  number  repre- 
senting the  current  price  of  our  composite 
basket  of  goods  is  found  to  be  1  per  cent, 
above  the  ideal  par — that  is,  above  the  one 
dollar  price  it  had  at  first — this  fact  will  in- 
dicate that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  has  gone  down;  and  this  fact  will  be 
the  signal  and  authorization  for  an  increase 
of  1  per  cent,  in  the  weight  of  the  gold 
dollar.  What  is  thereby  added  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  gold  dollar  will  be  au- 
tomatically registered  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  its  circulating  certificate. 

If  you  ask  how  I  know  that  this  1  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  gold  dol- 
lar is  just  sufficient  to  drive  the  index  num- 
ber back  to  par,  I  answer  that  I  don't  know, 
any  more  than  I  know,  when  the  steering 
wheiel  of  an  automobile  is  turned,  that  it 
will  prove  to  have  been  turned  just  enough 
and  not  too  much.  Many  things  may  inter- 
fere in  a  month.  But  if  the  correction  is 
not  enough,  or  if  it  is  too  much,  the  index 
number  next  month  will  tell  the  story.  Ab- 
solutely perfect  correction  is  impossible,  but 
any  imperfection  will  continue  to  reap- 
pear and  so  cannot  escape  ultimate  cor- 
rection. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  next  month 
the  index  number  is  found  to  remain  un- 
changed at  101.  Then  the  dollar  is  at  once 
loaded  an  additional  1  per  cent.  And  if, 
next  month,  the  index  number  is,  let  us  say, 
100J4  (that  is,  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  above 
par),  the  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  will  call 
for  a  third  addition  to  the  dollar's  weig:ht, 


this  time  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  And  so, 
as  long  as  the  index  number  persists  in  stay- 
ing even  a  little  above  par,  the  dollar  will 
continue  to  be  loaded  each  month,  until,  if 
necessary,  it  weighs  an  ounce  or  a  ton,  for 
that  matter.  But,  of  course,  long  before  it 
can  become  so  heavy,  the  additional  weight 
will  become  sufficient;  so  that  the  index 
number  will  be  pushed  back  to  par — that  is, 
the  circulating  certificate  will  have  its  pur- 
chasing power  restored. 

Summary 

This  plan  would  put  a  stop,  once  for  all, 
to  a  terrible  evil  which  for  centuries  has 
vexed  the  world,  the  evil  of  dislocating  con- 
tracts and  monetary  understandings.  All 
contracts,  at  present,  though  nominally  car- 
ried out,  are  really  tampered  with  as  truly 
as  if  false  weights  and  measures  were  used 
for  delivering  coal  or  grain.  Business,  now 
periodically  disturbed  by  the  pranks  of  our 
mischievous  dollar,  would  be  put  on  a 
securer  foundation  than  ever  before;  for  the 
greatest  and  most  universal  uncertainty  or 
gamble,  all  the  more  disastrous  because  un- 
seen— the  gamble  in  gold — ^would  be  re- 
moved. 

The  world  is  now  looking  to  us,  as  never 
before,  for  leadership.  It  is  our  golden  op- 
portunity to  set  world  standards.  If  we 
adopt  a  stable  standard  of  value,  it  seems 
certain  that  other  nations,  as  fast  as  they 
can  straighten  out  their  affairs,  resume  spe- 
cie payments,  and  secure,  again,  stable  pars 
of  exchange,  will  follow  our  example.  After 
gold  and  silver  fell  apart  in  1873,  the  na- 
tions, one  after  another,  adopted  the  common 
standard  of  gold ;  and  now,  after  the  falling 
asunder  of  all  the  pars  of  international  ex- 
change from  this  world  war,  the  new  order 
will  probably  be  set  by  whatever  nation  first 
seizes  the  opportunity  and  takes  the  lead. 

The  more  the  evidence  in  the  case  is 
studied  the  deeper  will  grow  the  public  con- 
viction that  our  shifting  dollar  is  respon- 
sible for  colossal  social  wrongs  and  is  all  the 
more  at  fault  because  these  wrongs  are  usual- 
ly attributed  to  other  causes.  When  the  in- 
telligent public  who  can  apply  the  remedy 
realize  this,  action  will  follow  and  we  shall 
secure  a  boon  for  all  future  generations,  a 
true  .•standard  for  contracts,  a  stabilized 
dollar. 


RISING  PRICES  AND  SECURITY 

VALUES 


BY  BYRON  W.  HOLT 


RAPIDLY  rising  prices  are  a  most 
powerful  revolutionary  force  in  com- 
merce, industry,  society,  and  politics.  They 
play  havoc  with  interest  rates,  realty  values, 
operating  costs,  and  incomes.  They  pro- 
duce great  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  They  promote  speculation,  extrava- 
gance, and  thriftlessness. 

In  1906,  in  "The  Gold  Supply  and  Pros- 
perity," I  said:    * 

Rising  prices  of  commodities  and  property  en- 
courage speculation  in  commodities,  stocks  and 
real  estate  and  discourage  honest  industry.  A 
prolonged  period  of  rapidly  rising  prices  is  rea- 
sonably certain  to  become  a  period  of  unrest,  dis- 
content, agitation,  strikes,  riots,  rebellions,  and 
wars. 

This  was  written  in  1906  after  the  price 
level  had,  as  a  result  of  gold  depreciation, 
risen  about  40  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  At 
Chautauqua,  on  July  13,  1914  (when  prices 
were  about  60  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
1896),  I  said  that  because  the  effects  of  rising 
prices  are  cumulative  "the  radicalism  of  the 
next  decade  will  probably  exceed  that  of  any 
decade  in  the  world's  history." 

These  statements  and  predictions  were 
postulated  on  gold  depreciation  and  the  ex- 
pectation that  prices  would  continue  to  ad- 
vance for  ten  years  at  an  average  rate  of  2 
to  3  per  cent,  a  year. 

The  predictions  of  1906  and  1914  would 
probably  have  been  verified  even  if  the 
world  war  had  not  occurred  and  caused 
prices  to  advance  129  per  cent,  from  August 
1,  1914,  to  August  1,  1919,  according  to 
Bradstreet*s  index  number  of  prices. 

This  unexpected,  and  perhaps  unparal- 
leled, advance  in  prices  has  shaken  the  indus- 
trial, commercial,  financial,  and  political 
world  as  it  was  never  before  shaken;  has 
produced  seething  discontent  and  labor  and 
political  disturbances;  and  has  to-day  made 
the  high  cost  of  living  the  paramount  ques- 
tion in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  If 
prices  continue  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  they 
have  been  advancing  in  the  last  three  months 
(16  per  cent),  the  score  or  more  of  minor 
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wars  now  disturbing  Europe  may  develop 
into  another  major  war,  even  before  the 
peace  treaty  is  ratified  or  the  League  of  Na- 
tions is  born. 

Necessarily,  then,  so  powerful  and  revo- 
lutionary a  force  as  is  a  prolonged  period  of 
rapidly  rising  prices,  must  greatly  afiFect  se- 
curity values.  Generally  speaking,  it  depre- 
ciates the  values  and  prices  of  bonds  and 
preferred  stocks,  and  appreciates  the  values 
and  prices  of  common  stocks.  The  ex- 
ceptions as  to  stocks  arc,  however,  very 
numerous. 

fFhy  Interest  Rates  Rise 

When  prices  are  rising  rapidly  there  b  i 
great  demand  for  money  to  invest  in  prop^ 
erty  that  is  appreciating  in  value.  Such 
property  includes  not  only  die  coQunodides 
themselves  but  land,  buildings,  machinery, 
mines,  docks,  ships,  cars,  etc.  When  these 
are  rising  rapidly  in  value  every  one  whose 
eyes  are  open  is  borrowing  money  from 
those  who  are  blind  to  the  speculative  oppoi^  i 
tunities  that  exist. 

Thus,  wide-awake  manufacturers  aad 
merchants  are  borrowing  money  with  which 
to  buy  more  materials  and  goods  than  thcf 
need  for  immediate  use.  Farmers  are  baf 
ing  more  land,  and  real-estate  men  more  lott 
and  houses  than  they  need.  Everybody  it 
speculating  in  commodities  and  opportum- 
ties  of  production  and  is  trying  to  get  ahctd 
of  everybody  else.  The  monopoly  and  foit- 
stalling  game  goes  on  at  an  accelerating 
speed  as  prices  rise  faster  and  faster. 

It  is  evident  that  the  more  rapidly  pricei 
are  rising  the  greater  will  be  the  speculative 
demand  for  money  and  the  higher  will  be 
the  rates  of  interest.  Money  rates  arc  near- 
ly always  high  in  periods  of  rising  priceii 
and  low  in  periods  of  falling  prices. 

Long-continued  high  money  rates  mas 
low  prices  for  bonds  and  preferred  stocb. 
It  is  largely  because  prices  have  risen  more 
rapidly  in  the  last  three  years  than  ever  be- 
fore and  interest  rates  have  been  extrem^T 
high  that  many  good  bonds  and  preferred 
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RISING  PRICES  JND   SECURITY   VALUES 


I 

I    Xot^    have    sold    at    record    low    prices, 

t    since  1916,  and  are  now  not  far  irom  their 

I    bottom  prices.     They  are  not  likely  to  ad- 

^    Vance  much  until  permanently  lower  inter- 

':    est  rates  are  in  sight.     Interest  rates  will  not 

[■    decline    much     until    prices    cease     to     rise 

'    rapidly.    If,  however,  prices  were  stabilized, 

interest   rates  and   the  prices  of  bonds  and 

stocks    with    fixed    incomes    would    quickly 

tend  toward  normal. 

-  The  rise  of  prices  due  to  more  and 
dicaper  money  is  accentuated  by  specula- 
tion or  "profiteering."  A  land  craze  is  now 
r^ng  in  the  West.  Many  farms  in  low^a 
have  risen  $100  an  acre  in  four  months. 
Some  of  them  are  being  bought  and  sold 
several  times  a  month  on  5  and  10  per  cent, 
margins.  Thousands  of  land,  food,  and 
dothing  speculators  are  to-day  riding  in 
limousines,  smoking  expensive  cigars  and 
living  riotously  and  extravagantly  on  their 
paper  or  speculative  profits.  Because  specu- 
lation is  being  overdone  there  will  be  a  col- 
lapse some  day.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  day 
will  be  postponed  by  all  of  the  belated  eitorts 
of  politicians  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  situation  calls  for  statesmen  and 
cowamists.  Further  meddling  with  economic 
laws  may  result  in  more  harm  than  good. 
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ff'ky  Some  Stocks  Rise 

Of  course,  when  property  values  are  ris- 
ing rapidly  the  common  stocks  of  corpora- 
tions that  own  these  properties  tend  to  ad- 
Tance.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  prop- 
erties are  mortgaged,  the  common  stocks 
will,  Other  things  being  equal,  advance  not 
oniy  to  keep  pace  with  the  rise  in  the  prop- 
erty but  to  offset  the  shrinkage  in  the  value 
of  the  bonds.  Thus,  if  a  corporation  with 
$1,000,000  of  bonds  and  $1,000,000  of 
stock  owned  lands  or  mines  that  were  worth 
$2,000,000  in  1915,  and  its  lands  or  mines 
have  since  doubled  in  value,  the  present 
value  of  the  stock  is  $3,000,000.  The  great 
rise  in  industrial  stocks  in  the  last  three 
3rears  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
creased equities  resulting  from  higher  prices 
for  real  property. 

The    common    stocks    that    have   not    ad- 
vanced in  price  are  mostly  those  of  public- 
service  and  of  gold-mining  corporations,  the 
prices  of  whose  products  or  services  are  fixed 
Iiy  law  or  custom.     These  include  the  stocks 
of    railroads,    stieet    railways,    gas,    water, 
ephone    corporations,    etc., 
re  free,  as  are  most  manu- 
I     corporations,  to  ad- 


vance the  prices  of  what  they  have  to  sell 
and,  in  this  way,  to  recoup  their  losses  from 
increasing  costs  of  operation. 

The  great  declines  in  the  prices  of  the 
stocks  of  our  railroads  and  street  railways, 
in  the  last  few  years,  are  due  to  the  inability 
of  these  corporations  to  oflset  their  increased 
labor  and  material  costs  by  higher  prices  for 
their  products.  A  large  proportion  of  our 
street  railways,  whose  fares  have  not  been 
increased,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 
A  very  large  percentage  of  our  railroads 
would  now  be  bankrupt,  if  the  Government 
had  not  advanced  rates  25  per  cent,  and 
guaranteed  net  earnings  far  above  those  actu- 
ally being  realized. 

It  may  be  opportune  to  suggest  some  of 
the  more  important  ways  in  which  rising 
prices  affect  security  values.  Because  the 
prices  of  bonds  decline  and  the  prices  of  most 
industn'al  stocks  advance  under  the  influence 
of  rising  prices,  those  who  invested  care- 
fully and  cautiously  in  1914  have  lost 
heavily  during  the  last  three  years,  while 
those  who  have  been  reckless  and  have  spec- 
ulated in  industrial  stocks  have  rapidly 
grown  rich.  Those  who  borrowed  freely 
and  went  into  debt  in  order  to  buy  indus-  . 
trial  stocks  or  tangible  property  have  pros- 
pered, while  those  who  saved  and  loaned 
money  have,  through  the  shrinkage  in  the 
value  of  the  dollars  loaned,  really  lost  a 
large  part  of  their  savings.  In  this  way  ris- 
ing prices,  by  decreasing  the  incomes  from 
"safe"  investments  in  high-grade  bonds  and 
preferred  stocks  and  by  increasing  the  profits 
of  speculators,  encourage  extravagance, 
recklessness,  thriftlessness,  and  dishonesty.  I 

Rising  prices  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  debtors — the  rich — and  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  creditors — the  middle  class.  i 
All  who  have  money  in  savings  or  other 
banks  or  who  hold  insurance  policies  are 
creditors.  There  are,  perhaps,  three  times 
as  many  creditors  as  debtors. 

The  wage  and  salary-earning  class  also 
suffers  when  prices  rise,  for  wages  and  sal- 
aries (especially  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
policemen,  etc.)  do  not  advance  as  fast  as  do 
prices.     Discontent  is  thus  engendered. 

Instability  in  the  dollar  makes  business 
a  gamble  and  leads  to  uncertainty  and  inse- 
curity. Stability,  if  it  can  be  secured  by 
Professor  Fisher's  standardized  dollar,  or  in 
any  other  way,  would,  as  I  believe,  soon 
quiet  the  present  discontent,  stop  baneful 
speculation  and  extravagance,  and  lead  the 
world  back  to  thrift  and  contentment. 


THE  PLUMB  PLAN  AND  THE 

RAILWAYS 


An  Analysis  and  a  Criticism 


ON  Aufjust  2  Representative  Sims  intro- 
duced into  Congress  the  bill  providing 
for  the  so-called  "Plumb  Plan*'  for  railway 
control,  backed  by  the  fourteen  unions  of 
railway  employees  (numbering  nearly 
2,00(),()0()  members)  and  endorsed  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

More  than  thirty  different  plans  for  the 
disposition  and  control  of  the  railways  had 
already  been  presented  to  Congress,  but  not 
all  of  them  put  together  have  aroused  nearly 
so  much  attention  and  discussion  as  this 
strongly-urged  proposal  of  the  railroad 
workers.  Both  the  manner  of  presentation 
and  the  substance  of  the  plan  gave  the 
country  a  distinct  shock.  One  railway  union 
official  announced  through  the  newspapers 
that  if  this  revolutionar>'  plan  were  not  ac- 
cepted, the  workers  would  tie  up  the  roads 
so  that  they  would  never  run  again.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  this  threat  was  repu- 
diated by  other  labor  leaders. 

The  presentation  of  the  "Plumb  Plan" 
was  accompanied  by  demands  for  huge  in- 
creases in  wages  for  practically  all  classes  of 
railway  employees,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  about  $800,000,000  a  year.  With- 
out waiting  for  an  answer  to  these  demands, 
in  some  cases  without  even  presenting  them, 
certain  classes  of  railway  workers,  chiefly 
shopmen,  went  on  strike,  to  the  number — ac- 
cording to  union  officials — of  250,000. 

Traffic  Held  Up  by  Strikes 

Railroad  traffic  in  New  England  and 
parts  of  the  South  and  of  the  Middle  West 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion,  and 
more  than  two  weeks  after  the  question  was 
raised  had  made  but  little  progress  toward 
normal  conditions.  This  was  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  all  the  railroad  employees 
have  simultaneously  presented  demands  for 
increased  wages. 

Their  leaders  justified  the  action  in  state- 
ments to  President  Wilson  and  to  Congress 
on  the  score  of  the  continued  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  expressed  themselves  as 
willing  to  accept — indeed,  as  preferring — a 
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reduction   in   the  cost  of  living  as   against 
higher  wages. 

Senator  Cummins  and  the  Senate  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  officially  in- 
formed President  Wilson  that  he  had  power, 
without  further  legislation,  to  deal  with  this 
wage  question ;  and  he  took  measures  for 
investigation  and  adjustment  of  the  matter 
which  were  not,  however,  satisfactory  to  the 
Brotherhoods.  The  President  also  reminded 
the  Brotherhoods  that  the  worst  thing  pos- 
sible for  all  concerned  in  the  present  difficult 
phase  of  reconstruction  was  to  have  produc- 
tion held  up  by  strikes,  and  he  refused  to 
deal  with  striking  employees  in  the  matter 
of  higher  wages  until  they  should  have  gone 
back  to  work.  By  the  middle  of  August, 
many  of  the  striking  shopmen  had  realized 
the  wisdom  of  President  Wilson's  attitude 
and  were  returning  to  their  jobs. 

friuit  the  "Plumb  Plan'  Is 

Thus  the  suddenly  accelerated  excitement 
and  discussion  in  the  problem  of  the  rail- 
roads was  due  to  two  distinct  developments: 
( 1 )  the  sudden  insistence  by  railway  labor 
on  a  revolutionar)'  plan  for  the  ownership 
and  control  of  the  railroads,  and  (2)  their 
equally  sudden  and  unanimous  demand  for 
great  increases  in  wages. 

Their  plan  for  the  future  of  the  rail- 
roads, formulated  by  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Brotherhoods,  Mr.  Glenn  E.  Plumb, 
provides  for  the  Government's  purchase  of 
all  the  railroad  lines  from  their  private 
owners  with  United  States  bonds  bearing 
4  per  cent,  interest ;  for  the  operation  of  the 
roads  under  lease  by  a  board  of  fifteen  direc- 
tors, five  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
five  to  be  elected  by  the  railroad  operating 
officials  and  five  to  be  elected  by  the  classi- 
fied employees.  There  would  be  no  capital 
stock  issued.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  fix  the  rates.  When  the 
revenues  of  the  roads  exceeded  the  operating 
expenses,  plus  interest  on  the  purchase  money 
and  sinking  fund,  the  current  surplus  would 
be  divided  equally  between  the  Government 
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and  the  employees,  with  the  limitation  that 
when  the  Government's  share  of  the  sur- 
plus earnings  exceeded  5  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  revenues  of  the  roads,  rates  would  be 
reduced  5  per  cent. 

The  employees  would  receive  their  share 
of  the  profits  as  a  dividend  on  labor  and  an 
incentive  to  efficiency.  The  Government 
would  use  its  half  of  the  surplus  earnings  to 
pay  for  extensions  and  improvements  where 
the  communities  to  benefit  from  such  exten- 
sions could  not  furnish  the  money.  The 
amount  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  the 
present  private  owners  of  the  road  would 
be  fixed  by  the  courts;  until  it  were  so  fixed 
these  private  owners  would  receive  just  half 
of  the  rental,  or  "standard  return,'*  now 
paid  by  the  Government  under  the  war-time 
arrangement. 

Claims  for  this  Program 

This,  the  most  radical  proposal  of  large 
dimensions  that  has  ever  come  from  labor 
in  America,  has  found  but  scanty  approval 
in  Congress  or  with  the  public,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  plan  itself,  and 
partly  because  of  the  arrogant  assertion  of 
some  labor  leaders  in  pushing  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  live  issue;  labor  interests  have 
formed  a  league  to  convince  the  country  of 
its  advisability,  and  apparently  no  efforts  on 
their  part  will  be  spared  to  make  it  a  lead- 
ing political  issue  in  the  elections  next  year. 
Large  sums  will  be  raised  for  convincing  the 
public  as  to  the  merits  of  the  plan. 

Its  supporters  claim  that  it  is  only  justice 
to  give  the  workers,  on  whose  efficiency  the 
successful  operation  of  the  roads  depends, 
their  share  in  the  control  and  management 
of  the  transportation  business,  and  that  effi- 
ciency and  justice  cannot  be  achieved  by  any 
other  means.  They  maintain  that  the  pres- 
ent capital  accounts  of  the  roads  are  vastly 
inflated  and  that  great  savings  can  be  effected 
by  arbitrarily  cutting  down  these  capital  ac- 
counts, and  paying  for  the  abbreviated  valua- 
tion with  4  per  cent,  bonds. 

Mr.  Plumb  promises  that  railroad  rates 
will  ultimately,  under  this  plan,  be  reduced 
to  one  and  one-half  cents  per  mile  for  pas- 
senger fares,  and  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
present  rates  for  transportation  of  commodi- 
ties. 

He  argues  that,  although  on  the  face  of 
it  the  ten  directors  elected  by  the  operating 
officials  and  classified  employees  would  be 
able  to  raise  wages  sky  high,  the  provision 
by  which  the  operating  officials  receive  divi- 


dends at  twice  as  large  a  rate  as  those  paid 
to  classified  workers  would  always  prevent 
collusion  between  these  two  classes  of  direc- 
tors in  raising  wages,  because  the  official 
class  would  benefit  more,  relatively,  from 
dividends  than  from  wage  increases.  It  is 
further  claimed  that  the  sinking  fund  would 
operate  successfully  to  retire  the  bonds  and 
that  in  good  time  the  people  would  own 
their  own  railroads  and  get  service  at  cost 
of  operation  with  no  charge  whatsoever  for 
the  use  of  property. 

Some  Practical  Effects   of  the  Plan 

Such  a  disposition  of  the  railway  proper- 
ties— which  represent,  probably,  about  8  per 
cent,  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  American 
people — would  not  be  the  same  thing  as 
giving  the  roads  to  the  railroad  employees. 
But  it  would  amount  to  much  more  than 
making  a  present  of  the  roads  to  them. 

In  Soviet  Russia,  when  the  workers  seize 
a  factory  and  make  themselves  the  owners 
and  operators  of  it,  the  factory  becomes  their 
property,  with  all  its  gains  and  with  all  its 
losses.  Under  the  "Plumb  plan"  the  work- 
ers do  not  become  owners  of  the  railways, 
which  remain  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  workers  would  receive  all 
divisible  profits,  when  there  were  any  profits, 
and  would  not  be  responsible  for  any  losses, 
when  there  were  any  losses;  for,  although 
the  plan  turns  over  half  of  the  surplus  earn- 
ings to  the  Government,  it  is  provided  that 
this  share  of  the  Government's  is  to  go  into 
extensions  and  improvements,  which  would 
of  course  be  for  the  practical  benefit  of  the 
employees  in  making  larger  or  more  certain 
their  own  dividends. 

This  is  a  consideration  all  the  more  im- 
portant because  the  program  does  not  pro- 
vide for  paying  in  prosperous  years  the  na- 
tion's losses  in  making  up  deficits  in  lean 
years.  In  the  prosperous  years  the  employees 
would  take  the  surplus  earnings;  in  lean 
years  taxpayers  would  pay  the  deficit. 

It  is,  however,  inconceivable  to  any  busi- 
ness man  that,  with  a  directorate  as  pro- 
posed, the  expenditures  for  wages  would 
leave  any  prosperous  years  at  all.  If  experi- 
ence goes  for  anything,  there  would  be  con- 
tinual deficits  to  be  made  up  by  the  whole 
nation,  and  rates  to  the  public  higher  than 
anything  that  has  been  heard  of  in  this  coun- 
try. This  view  will,  we  think,  be  supported 
by  a  hasty  glance,  in  following  paragraphs, 
at  the  course  and  effect  of  railroad  wages 
during  the  past  few  years. 
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Dealing   With  the  Security  Holder 

\i\  working  out  a  price  possible  to  be  paid 
for  the  railroads,  advocates  of  the  Plumb 
plan  propose  to  scale  down  the  present  book 
value  of  eighteen  or  twenty  billions  to  per- 
haps twelve  billions;  which  means  in  prac- 
tise that  many  railroad  bondholders  would 
lose  a  portion  of  their  holdings  and  most 
railroad  stockholders  would  be  wiped  out. 
The  support  for  the  claim  that  this  is  just 
is  the  doctrine  that  security  holders  must  not 
benefit  by  the  "unearned  increment'*  value 
of  their  property,  and,  further,  that  even 
the  profits  which  they  wisely  and  thriftily 
"ploughed  back"  into  the  property  must  be 
confiscated. 

In  other  words,  the  owners  of  a  railroad, 
who,  through  the  past  generation,  have  re- 
frained from  milking  their  road  by  declar- 
ing dividends  to  the  full  amount  of  earnings, 
and  who  have  used  part  of  the  profits  which 
were  legitimately  theirs  under  a  lawful  sys- 
tem of  private  ownership  to  maintain  and 
improve  and  extend  their  railroad  so  that 
it  might  serve  the  public  better,  and  be  more 
valuable  to  the  nation  and  to  themselves — 
such  railroad  owners  and  managers  would 
now  sec  part  of  their  property  confiscated, 
whereas  if  they  had  gouged  out  of  the  road 
ever>'  dollar  of  earnings  in  dividends,  they 
would  be  in  fine  case  under  the  Plumb 
plan. 

Penalties  for  Thrift 

Its  advocates  are  holding  up  to  public 
condemnation  the  practise  of  certain  roads 
of  issuing  new  stock  against  money  spent 
out  of  profits  for  improvements  and  exten- 
sions and  selling  such  stock  to  their  stock- 
holders for  par,  or  less  than  market  price — 
although  this  course  of  financing,  as  against 
persistent  borrowing  through  bond  issues,  Is 
the  chief  distinction  of  a  financially  well- 
managed  and  solvent  road,  as  against  the 
bankrupt  and  inefficient  line,  a  tragedy  to 
its  stockholders  and  a  nuisance  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

A  young  man  or  young  woman  who  dur- 
ing the  past  years  has  invested  hard-earned 
savings  in  the  stock  of  our  standard  rail- 
roads, impelled  by  the  counsels  of  investment 
authorities  and  all  public  teachings  as  to  the 
security  and  worth  and  dignit>'  in  doing 
one's  bit  to  furnish  money  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  extension  of  this  basic  industry 
of  the  nation,  would,  under  the  present  pro- 
posal, see  these  savings  immediately  wiped 
out  in  part  or  entirely.     The  tens  of  thou- 


sands of  such  instances  would  not  be  so  hard 
to  contemplate,  cither,  as  other  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  which  people  no  longer  young  and 
dependent  on  modest  investments  in  the 
standard  group  of  American  securities  would 
suddenly  see  their  means  of  support  dis- 
appear. 

Loose  Accusations 

Mr.  Plumb  and  his  employers  are  making 
violent  statements  as  to  past  and  present 
cases  of  mismanagement  and  fraud  in  the 
railroad  business.  There  have  been  such 
cases,  and  the  unpleasant  results  to  innocent 
investors  and  to  the  public  need  not  be  mul- 
tiplied many  times  by  a  new  and  wholesale 
confiscation.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  in 
a  whole  field  of  industry  measured  by  many 
billions  of  capital  there  could  not  but  be 
individual  cases  of  mismanagement  and 
wrong  dealing. 

A  fair  observer  must  decide  that  on  the 
whole  human  nature  has  not  been  abnormal- 
ly faulty  in  the  running  of  the  railroad  busi- 
ness; that  there  has  been  a  continual  and 
vast  improvement,  and  that  within  the  last 
ten  years  the  business  of  conducting  the 
transportation  lines  has  compared  very  fav- 
orably in  honesty  and  open  dealing  with 
business  in  any  other  large  field. 

The  tempestuous  accusations  o(  Mr. 
Plumb  and  his  fellow-advocates  have  been 
for  the  most  part  in  general  form  without 
si>ecifications,  and  where  there  were  specific 
instances  mentioned  they  narrowed  down  to 
well  known  cases  such  as  the  Rock  Island, 
Chicago  &  Alton,  and  certain  other  inci- 
dents in  railroad  history  that  have  been  aired 
and  condemned  a  hundred  times. 

To  the  average  business  man  in  the 
United  States,  the  Plumb  plan  for  the  new 
railway  era  would  mean  dire  injustice  to 
the  security  holders,  huge  deficits  to  be  paid 
by  taxes  from  the  public,  high  railroad  rates 
and  poor  service;  and  for  the  railroad  em- 
ployees themselves  the  plan  would  mean  cer- 
tain confusion,  strife,  jealousy,  and  finally 
loss,  as  against  an  orderly  and  businesslike 
disposal  of  the  problem. 

But  even  if  the  many  million  owners,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  of  the  railroads  heartily 
deserved  to  be  hamstrung  financially,  no  one 
in  the  least  degree  conversant  with  prac- 
tical financial  affairs  believes  that  Govern- 
ment railroad-purchase  bonds  bearing  4 
per  cent,  interest  would  now  be  worth  par 
in  the  security-  markets.  With  the  ncccanty 
so  recently  shown  of  paying  4^  per  ccnL 
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interest  even  in  the  flush  and  enthusiasm  of 
a  war  Victory  loan,  the  proposal  to  consider 
4  per  cent,  bonds  backing  up  the  Plumb 
plan  as  worth  par  is  simply  preposterous. 

The  Author  of  the  Plan 

Mr.  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  who  has  come  so 
suddenly  and  vividly  into  the  public  view 
through  his  authorship  and  advocacy  of  this 
astonishing  program  is  the  general  counsel 
of  the  railroad  Brotherhoods.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Oberlin  College  and  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  practised  law  in  Chicago, 
having  been  retained  on  many  occasions  in 
cases  against  street  railways.  He  is  a  man 
of  fifty  years,  a  forcible  speaker,  and  has 
for  a  considerable  period  studied  the  prob- 
lems of  the  American  railroads. 

New  Wage  Demands 

Turning  to  the  second  division  of  the  new 
demands  from  railway  labor,  it  is  worth 
while  to  glance  at  the  recent  course  of  events 
in  the  railway-wage  movement,  and  also  at 
the  present  financial  condition  of  the  proper- 
tics  that  are  called  on  for  an  additional  wage 
diarge  of  $800,000,000  a  year. 

The  number  of  railroad  employes  in  the 
Uffited  Stated' is  now  close  to  2,000,000.  Five 
years  ago  a  considerably  smaller  number  of 
employees  —  operating,  however,  on  no 
greater  a  jiuniber  of  miles  of  railroads — 
received  in  wages  about  $1,300,000,000  a 
year.  Two  years  later  the  railroad  wage 
bill  had  gone  up  to  $1,470,000,000.  In  1917 
it  was  $1,739,000,000.  In  the  next  year  it 
was  estimated  at  $2,900,000,000.  In  1919 
the  best  current  estimates  make  the  total 
wage  expenditure  $3,000,000,000.  The 
peremptory  demands  now  made  would,  if 
granted,  bring  the  total  to  $3,800,000,000. 

Unskilled  laborers,  who  in  1916  were  re- 
ceiving $50  a  month  on  the  average,  are 
now  receiving  $86  a  month — it  should  be 
remembered  that  these  and  the  following 
figures  are  averages  for  different  classifica- 
tions of  labor,  and  that  individuals  in  each 
classification  receive  less,  while  some  receive 
more,  than  the  average.  Machinists  who 
three  years  ago  earned  $100  a  month,  now 
get  $196  on  the  average;  skilled  laborers  in 
miscellaneous  employment  on  the  roads  now 


receive  $144  as  against  $77  three  years  ago; 
freight  engineers  average  to-day  $207  a 
month  as  against  $154  in  1916;  passenger 
engineers  average  $211  as  against  $177;  con- 
ductors get  $190  as  against  $156;  electricians 
receive  $144  as  against  $79  in  1916. 

Members  of  the  "Big  Four"  railroad 
brotherhoods  have,  in  the  past  three  years, 
received  an  average  increase  of  $800  a  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  railway  employees  as 
a  whole  have  had  a  76  per  cent,  increase  in 
wages  since  1916,  as  against  74  per  cent,  in 
cotton  manufacturing;  64  per  cent,  in  cigar 
manufacturing;  87  per  cent,  in  men's  cloth- 
ing manufacturing;  and  57  per  cent,  in  the 
automobile  industry.  It  is  noticeable  that 
so  far  as  the  percentages  of  increases  in 
wages  are  concerned,  it  is  the  lower  order 
of  wage  earners  who  have  received  the 
larger  ratios  of  increase,  as  was  necessary 
and  proper  in  face  of  the  constantly  increas- 
ing prices  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  Ability  of  the  Roads  to  Pay 

In  the  past  five  years,  the  gross  annual  re- 
ceipts of  the  American  railroads  have  in- 
creased, in  very  round  figures,  from  $3,000,- 
000,000  to  $5,000,000,000;  but,  owing  to  the 
higher  cost  of  wages,  equipment,  fuel,  and 
other  supplies,  Mr.  Frank  Fayant  estimates 
that  the  average  yield  on  the  $18,000,000,000 
of  capital  invested  in  the  railroads  is  now  only 
about  2J^  per  cent.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  considered  that  any 
return  less  than  5  per  cent,  is  within  the 
danger  zone. 

While  the  costs  of  railroads  represented  by 
purchase  of  commodities  and  of  labor,  have 
increased  over  90  per  cent,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  the  rates  chargW  to  the  pub- 
lic have  risen  only  about  35  per  cent.  This 
tells  the  story.  It  is  literally  true  that  the 
Government  guarantee  of  income  under  the 
war-time  arrangement  is  all  that  keeps  the 
railroads  financially  alive. 

This  situation  is  reflected  in  the  shrinkage 
in  railroad  bonds,  for  the  past  two  years 
alone,  of  over  $1,500,000,000;  while  Mr. 
Byron  Holt  estimates  the  shrinkage  during 
these  two  years  in  the  $9,000,000,000  of  rail- 
road stocks  as  probably  more  than  $2,000,- 
000,000. 
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MEXICO  is  the  unsolved  problem  of 
America  to-day. 
Unfortunately,  the  problem  is  not  con- 
fined to  America,  but  affects  England, 
Canada,  France  and  Holland  in  a  way  that 
mi^ht  involve  good  relationship  with  these 
nations,  that  might,  indeed,  ii  left  unsolved, 
lead  to  war.  If  left  unsolved,  subject  to  the 
exigencies  of  politics  and  jingoism  and 
propaganda,  war  might  result. 

//    Cleari'l'P  Demanded — on   Financial 

Grounds 

To  these  foreign  nations,  Mexico  owes  in 
bonds  and  defaulted  interest  on  bonds,  a 
sum  exceeding  $500,000,000  and  increasing 
every  day  these  obligations  remain  un- 
honored.  This  total  takes  no  account  of 
the  loss  of  foreign  property  and  the  lives  of 
foreigners  during  the  nine  years  of  revolu- 
tion in  Mexico;  and  while  the  nations  of 
the  world  will  ever  be  averse  to  another 
war  over  mere  finances,  the  fact  remains 
Mexico  cannot  be  rehabilitated  without  a 
loan  from  foreign  finance ;  and  that  loan 
Mexico  obviously  can  never  obtain  unless 
she  guarantees  her  former  unpaid  obliga- 
tions. The  honoring  of  these  defaulted  debts 
— a  ridiculously  small  total  considering 
Mexico's  wealth  and  the  debts  of  other  na- 
tions— is  the*  very  sine  qua  non  of  Mexico 
being  able  to  pull  herself  together  and  end 
the  anarchy  that  has  crucified  her  people 
for  nine  long,  terrible,  untellable  years. 

Also  the  financiers  of  America  are  being 
asked  to  finance  other  nations,  Belgium, 
Russia,  Italy,  France.  It  is  so  obvious  it 
hardly  needs  stating  that  the  investors  of 
America  will  not  finance  these  needy  and 
deserving  countries  unless  they  have  inter- 
national guarantee  of  securit}'  on  what  they 
loan;  and  if  Mexico  is  permitted  to  repu- 
diate her  obligations,  why  may  not  those 
other  nations — '\i  convulsed  by  future  dis- 
orders— be  permitted  to  repudiate  their  ob- 
ligations too? 

Mexico's  financial  bankruptcy  must  be 
cleaned  up,  not  only  for  her  own  sake,  but 


for  the  sake  of  the  whole  world  of  finance 
and  diplomacy. 

It  is  telling  no  diplomatic  secrets  to  re- 
veal that  in  January  and  again  in  March 
and  yet  twice  again  since  spring,  the  gov- 
ernments of  these  foreign  nations  formally 
notified  Mexico  that  she  would  neither  be 
admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations,  nor 
receive  financial  help  for  the  future,  till 
she  gave  some  guarantee  of  a  clean-up. 

The  clean-up  is  mandatory;  but  how; 
and  who? 

On    Humanitarian    Grounds 

But  the  thing  cuts  deeper,  much  deeper, 
than  finance.  It  is  now  on  the  broad 
ground  of  humanity,  on  which  both  the 
Mexican  people  and  the  American  people 
can  agree.  Both  want  Mexico  padfied  and 
rehabilitated.  Neither  life,  nor  property 
has  been  safe  in  Mexico  for  nine  years.  This 
statement  needs  no  proof.  On  Mexican 
expeditions  and  on  the  border  patrol,  we 
have  spent  more  than  $150,000,000  in  six 
years.  Why  have  we  spent  it  ?  To  keep  the 
disorders  that  have  bled  Mexico  white  from 
invading  our  own  border.  That  is  the  best 
proof  that  Mexico  is  as  far  from  pacified 
to-day  as  she  was  when  the  Madero  Revolu- 
tion broke  the  peace  in  1910.  More  than 
300  Americans  have  been  murdered  in 
Mexico  by  actual  detailed  count;  but,  un- 
accounted for,  are  far  more  than  500  Ameri- 
can lives,  not  taking  any  tally  of  French  and 
British  subjects  murdered,  for  whom  both 
France  and  England  are  now  demanding 
explanation. 

Scarcely  had  the  Mexican  Ambassador 
to  Washington  assured  the  w^orld  that 
Mexico  was  reducing  disorders  when  the 
facts  came  out  that  within  one  month  a 
British  mine-owner  had  been  murdered, 
three  Americans  had  been  kidnapped  for 
ransom,  a  Frenchman  inland  had  been  shot, 
a  Canadian  rancher  in  Oaxaca  had  been 
hacked  almost  to  pieces,  the  crew  of  an 
American  war  vessel  had  been  robbed,  a 
Scottish  oil   concern   had   been  confiscated. 
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and  another  American  pay-roll  had  been 
stolen.  The  facts  belied  the  promises,  and 
these  things  have  been  going  on  for  nine 
years. 

But  keep  the  facts  steadily  in  mind — this 
is  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  unsolved 
Mexican  problem — for  one  murder  that 
foreigners  have  suffered,  for  one  outrage, 
for  one  kidnapping,  for  one  plundering  raid 
from  Tehuantepec  to  the  'American  border, 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific — for  the  chaos 
is  universal — the  Mexican  people  have  suf- 
fered a  thousand  fold  and  are  suffering  to- 
day. When  word  came  out  four  years  ago 
that  eighteen  nuns  had  died  of  abuse  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  bafidits  and  two  hun- 
dred had  barely  recovered,  the  world  shud- 
dered and  hushed  the  facts;  but  how  many 
people  know  that  in  whole  villages  of  the 
South  Country,  not  a  girl  nor  woman  has 
escaped  these  ruffian  butcheries,  as  late  as 
May  and  June  of  this  year. 

Children  have  been  orphaned-  by  the 
Revolution  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands; 
and  you  can  see  them  snatch  in  ravenous 
hunger  for  the  egg  shells  from  your  plate, 
ais  you  cat  at  any  out-of-doors  restaurant,  or 
pick  the  kernels  from  a  cob  of  com  rescued 
from  a  street  sweeper's  dust  pan.  These 
little  thhigs  tell  their  own  tale  and  carry 
their  own  evidence. 

On  the  ground  of  finance,  Mexico  must 
be  cleaned  up  for  two  reasons — to  avert  war 
and  to  enable  her  to  begin  with  a  clean 
slate;  btit  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  she 
must  be  cleaned  up  because  the  day  has 
passed  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  na- 
tions may  pass  by  on  the  other  side  asking 
the  immemorial  question  of  the  world's 
first  criminal — Am  I  my  brother's  keeper? 

On  these  facts  both  Mexicans  and  Ameri- 
cans are  agreed.  Put  the  six  best  Mexicans 
that  could  be  picked  for  the  nation  and  the 
six  best  Americans  on  a  jury  with  these 
facts  before  them  and  no  special  pleader,  and 
there  would  be  the  unanimous  verdict — for 
financial  reasons  and  for  humane  reasons, 
Mexico  must  be  cleaned  up. 

Evils  of  Insincere  Propaganda 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  this  unsolved  problem 
that  Mexico  has  been  the  cruel  sport  of  poli- 
tics, insincere  politics;  and  that  means  lying 
propaganda;  and  the  lying  propaganda  has 
passed,  face-value,  as  fact. 

We  hear  of  one  American  party  airily 
passing  "the  buck"  to  the  other  party,  and 
the  other  party  jauntily  planning  to  pass 


"the  buck"  gaily  back  to  its  friend  "the 
enemy."  Meanwhile,  a  country,  the  richest 
country  in  the  whole  world,  lies  crucified, 
and  in  the  words  of  an  aged  hacienda 
owner,  whose  sons  have  been  killed  in  the 
revolutions  following  revolutions  and  whose 
daughters  have  suffered  worse  than  death — 
a  nation  lifts  its  eyes  to  a  heaven  that  seems 
very  far,  indeed,  asking — "How  long.  Oh 
Lord,  how  long?" 

Let  me  give  examples  of  how  making 
Mexico  the  sport  of  party  politics  works; 
and  these  examples  apply  to  both  sides  of 
the  border.  When  Mr.  Bryan  was  in  the 
State  Department,  we  came  the  nearest  to 
war  with  Mexico  that  we  have  been  since 
1848.  Americans  were  ordered  out  of 
Mexico.  At  once  the  air  was  charged  with 
clamorous  shout  and  countershout — most  of 
it  noise  to  keep  the  truth  from  being  known. 
Mexico  was  split  into  a  dozen  revolutionary 
factions.  The  party  that  shrieked  the  loud- 
est— "Anti-foreign !" — "Cut  the  gringoes* 
throats!" — hoped  to  unify  the  other  factions 
under  it;  so  they  shrieked  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  from  Tehuantepec  to  Athabasca. 
At  once  the  pacifists  north  of  the  border  took 
up  the  counter  cry — "Anti-intervention! 
Wolf,  wolf!"  "Murder!  Financial  in- 
terests trying  to  plunge  the  United  States 
into  a  bloody  war  for  the  sake  of  dirty 
dollars!" 

Not  a  single  fact  was  given  in  all  this 
shouting  to  prove  or  disprove  the  charges 
and  counter-charges ;  but  we  came  so  near  to 
war  that  we  hurt  American  prestige  more  in 
six  months  than  we  have  been  able  to  restore 
it  in  six  years. 

Now,  what  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  actu- 
ally happening  beneath  all  the  clamor  of 
charge  and  counter-charge?  Did  the  Mexi- 
cans want  "to  cut  the  gringoes'  throats?" 
Did  they  want  to  see  the  Americans  driven 
out?  Was  the  whole  tragic  farce  a  dam- 
nable trick  to  force  intervention?  Were 
"American  exploiters"  trying  to  bleed  a 
little  nation  fighting  with  its  back  to  the 
wall  for  democracy?  Forget  the  cries  and 
counter-cries!  Here's  what  was  happening. 
I  give  only  two  examples.  I  could  give  a 
dozen ;  and  I  may  add  that  I  investigated 
them  on  the  spot,  not  second-hand. 

In  one  famous  mining  district  within  six 
months  of  the  time  the  Americans  withdrew, 
thousands  of  people— chiefly  the  very  old  and 
the  very  young— died  of  starvation  and  mal- 
nutrition because  industry  had  shut  down, 
and   there  were   no  wages,   and   food   had 
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stopped  coming  in  from  the  United  States. 
In  another  district,  famous  for  American  in- 
dustry and  smelling,  as  the  pacifists  say,  of 
"oil,"  which  was  supplying  the  Allied  Navies 
of  the  world  with  fuel  to  win  the  war,  the 
Mexicans  organized  among  themselves  a 
protective  league  to  protect  American  prop- 
ert>^  and  keep  the  supply  of  fuel  going  out 
to  the  Allies.  In  those  months  in  which 
they  were  solely  in  charge  and  not  one 
American  agent  was  on  the  field,  not  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  American  property  was  mo- 
lested. Does  that  read  to  you  as  if  Mexi- 
cans hated  Americans  and  wanted  **to  drive 
the  gringoes  out"? 

As  another  example:  Early  this  year  the 
charge  was  made  in  a  certain  section  of  the 
Mexican  press  and  copied  in  a  small  section 
of  the  American  press  that  a  certain  very 
powerful  American  corporation — which  I 
do  not  name  because  the  charge  was  false — 
had  financed  the  Madero  Revolution  and 
was  now  financing  the  Diaz  faction.  I  hap- 
pened to  know  the  man  who  made  that 
charge  and  to  esteem  him  personally  very 
highly.  He  believed  what  he  had  written; 
so  one  morning,  when  we  were  sauntering 
through  the  Alameda  Park  of  Mexico  City, 
I  asked  him  frankly  for  name,  date  and 
amount. 

"Why,  don't  you  know,"  he  asked  smiling 
at  my  simplicity,  "that  those  people  gave 
Gustavo  Madero  $750,000  ($375,000  U. 
S.  Currency)  to  finance  the  Madero  Revo- 
lution? And  they  are  the  only  people  who 
can  have  the  same  motive  in  wishing  Felix 
Diaz  to  overthrow  Carranzai  So-and-so 
[mentioning  a  man  who  was  trying  to  work 
up  a  new  election  cry  in  Mexico]  told  me 
all  about  it." 

"Then,"  I  answered,  *'thc  man  lied  to 
you;  and  he  did  it  to  get  the  lie  in  the 
American  press  to  confuse  issues  in  the  elec- 
tions coming  on  in  the  United  States.  That 
money  was  simply  stolen  from  a  sale  of  rail 
bonds  to  French  investors.  It  w^as  repaid  as 
soon  as  Madero  came  to  power;  and  the 
Mexican  who  did  the  stealing  was  shot  in 
the  Tragic  Ten  Days  of  the  Plaza  Fight, 
and  the  French  broker,  who  helped  him  to 
make  the  steal  is  now  serving  seven  years  in 
the  penitentiary'  of  Paris  for  the  theft.  The 
thing  has  been  proved  openly  in  the  courts 
of  law  in  Paris." 

In  fact,  details  of  the  theft  were  then 
running  in  the  French  press.  The  Ameri- 
can correspondent  was  so  astonished  that  he 
came  to  a  dead  stop  in  his  saunter.     When 


I  came  back  to  the  United  States,  I  found 
that  lie  being  copied  and  recopied  and  am- 
plified. 

Then,  when  I  went  into  the  Diaz  coun- 
try, the  pitifuln^s  of  the  story  was  laugh- 
able. So  far  was  Felix  Diaz  from  being 
financed  by  anybody  that  his  followers,  num- 
bering 40,000,  could  not  muster  arms  for 
5000.  They  were  destitute  of  clothing,  of 
supplies,  of  arm^,  of  ammunition.  They 
were  begging  with  tears  in  their  eyes  for  aid 
— aid  which  I  happen  to  know  has  not  been 
extended  to  them  by  any  financial  power  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
France,  however  much  they  may  get  from 
expatriates  workirtg  through  Guatemala, 
which  is  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  Mexican 
Administration,  from  an  old  quarrel,  form- 
ing no  part  of  this  record  of  facts. 

There  is  one  way  to  put  the  quietus  on 
such  tales — for  the  American  press  to  de- 
mand name,  place,  time,  amount.  If  true, 
bring  action  against  the  corporation,  as  was 
done  to  the  French  broker  in  Paris.  If  un- 
true, let  the  corporations  sue  the  press  for 
libel.  Mexico  has  suffered  enough  from  a 
campaign  of  lies.  Redemption  can  only  come 
through  letting  the  light  in  on  facts. 

Why    Mexico    Became   PrO'German 

So  much  for  dealing  with  Mexico  as  the 
sport  of  politics  and  propaganda.  Of  the 
diplomatic  way  of  dealing  with  Mexico,  the 
least  said  the  better.  It  has  been  an  egre- 
gious blunder  that  has  led  to  a  tragic  cruci- 
fixion ;  and  I  for  one  think  the  time  has  come 
for  a  resurrection  of  Mexico  to  the  New  Day 
that  is  dawning  over  a  suffering  world. 

It  was  German  trickery  that  led  Mexico 
astray  with  propaganda  trickery  in  the  first 
place ;  and  if  the  question  is  asked  why  Mex- 
ico was  so  easily  led  into  pro-Germanism,  it 
is  time  to  strip  explanations  down  to  the 
naked  rock-bed.  Mexico  did  not  espouse 
pro-Germanism  because  she  loved  Germany 
more,  or  the  United  States  less.  From 
neither  French  nor  British  had  the  Mexicans 
any  secret  fears  of  domination ;  of  both  Ger- 
mans and  Americans,  justly  or  unjustly,  they 
did  harbor  such  apprehensions.  Of  Ger- 
mans, commercially,  and  of  Americans,  na- 
tionally. Then  why  did  Mexican  leaders 
espouse  pro-Germanism  ?  Because  they  were 
desperate  for  money.  They  had  had  five 
years  of  revolution  and  "revolooting"  when 
the  Great  War  broke  out.  Every  revolu- 
tionary leader  had  begun  sans  mone>',  sans 
men.    For  the  men,  he  held  out  promise  of 
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loot ;  but  money  was  needed  desperately ;  and 
the  German  propagandists  were  liberal  pay- 
masters privately  and  publicly.  That  is  the 
real  secret  of  Mexico's  pro-Germanism. 
That  IS  the  real  secret  of  the  hate  lashed  up 
against  "the  gringoes."  Germany  wanted 
Uncle  Sam  busy  on  a  war  with  Mexico, 
which  would  leave  Germany  a  free  hand  in 
Europe.  It  was  another  of  the  tragic 
blunders  in  Mexican  diplomacy.  It  is  over 
and  done  with.    Let  us  forget  it. 

The  Reign  of  Loot 

So  much  for  Mexico  as  the  sport  of  poli- 
tics and  diplomacy — both  have  been  blunders 
that  ended  in  tragedy,  which  brings  us  back 
to  Mexico  on  the  broader  basis  of  finance 
and  humanity. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it — finance 
and  humanity  are  bound  up  together  in  Mex- 
ico. If  you  smash  at  finance  and  keep  the 
financiers  from  helping  Mexico,  you  con- 
tinue the  crucifixion  of  the  people. 

After  nine  years  of  revolution,  Mexico  is 
not  pacified.  Five  revolutionists  of  first  rank, 
who  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  abuse  be  called 
bandits,  are  still  in  the  field  unconquered. 
Carranza  has  not  been  able  to  conquer  them, 
or  he  would.  He  could  not  conquer  them 
if  he  would.  Ponder  that  statement!  It  is 
not  a  paradox.  I  do  not  make  any  personal 
charge  against  Carranza,  for  I  do  not  know 
what  is  in  the  man's  heart  for  his  suffering 
people.  I  only  know  he  has  failed  to  stop 
their  suffering.    Why? 

Because  his  hands  are  tied  by  the  very  pow- 
ers that  created  him.  His  generals  held  their 
followers  by  reward  of  loot.  They  cannot 
hold  their  followers  in  any  other  way  with- 
out money  to  pay  them.  Railroads  have  been 
destroyed.  Mines  have  been  destroyed.  Ha- 
ciendas have  been  destroyed.  Banks  have 
been  looted.  Factories  have  been  paralyzed. 
Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to  pay  the 
soldiers  except  in  loot?  Except  in  a  few  gar- 
risons, they  must  loot  by  night  to  keep  alive 
by  day.  Carranza  cannot  hold  his  generals 
unless  they  are  permitted  to  loot.  The  gen- 
erals cannot  hold  the  soldiers  unless  they  are 
permitted  to  loot.  Money  he  cannot  borrow 
unless  he  can  guarantee  security;  and  secu- 


rity he  cannot  guarantee  under  the  present 
^system.  The  July  Stjite  elections  were  prac- 
tically annulled  by  the  military.  Next  year 
come  the  Federal  elections.  Is  there  a  single 
candidate  whom  all  the  leaders  will  support? 
Not  one!  They  have  said  that  over  their 
own  signatures.  Obregon  and  Gonzales,  the 
two  likely  candidates,  are  rivals  and  enemies 
from  other  quarrels;  and  if  either  were  se- 
lected not  one  of  the  leading  revolutionists 
would  lay  down  arms.  That,  too,  the  revo- 
lutionists have  said  over  their  signatures. 

And  yet  if  Mexico  could  be  pacified — 
what?  She  could  be  the  richest  country  in 
the  world  in  five  years.  With  the  area  of 
Germany,  France,  Italy  and  part  of  Spain, 
Mexico  produces  all  that  Canada  can  pro- 
duce, all  that  the  United  States  can  produce, 
all  that  the  tropics  can  produce — hardwoods, 
cereals,  fruits,  oils,  metals  of  every  variety — 
for  which  a  devastated  world  is  clamoring  at 
offer  of  highest  prices;  and  Mexico's  foreign 
debt  is  a  joke  compared  to  the  war-weary 
world's  debts.  Yet  of  her  fifteen  million 
people,  nine  million  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write  exist  in  abject  poverty  close  to  the 
line  of  hunger.  They  are  in  little  better 
condition  to-day  than  when  Cortez  came 
four  hundred  years  ago. 

What  is  the  matter? 

The  matter  is  that  from  Cortez  to  Car- 
ranza every  single  power  that  has  risen  on 
the  ruins  of  Mexico  has  taken  the  reins  of 
power  for  personal  ends  and  not  public  ben- 
efit. Revolution  has  been  spelled  revo-loot- 
ion  from  Cortez  to  Carranza.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  was  the  fault  of  either  leader.  I 
have  tried  to  keep  the  record  free  from  per- 
sonal charges,  confined  strictly  to  facts.  All 
Mexican  leaders  from  Cortez  to  Carranza 
have  professed  to  love  the  land  on  which 
they  consciously  or  unconsciously  engrafted 
systems  that  overturned  their  nation. 

From  Cortez  to  Carranza,  the  same  curse 
has  wrought  the  ill — the  curse  of  a  nation 
exploited  by  its  rulers.  Whose  is  the  fault, 
I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  the  fact — 
there  lies  a  nation  crucified  at  our  doors. 
Mexicans  do  not  want  armed  intervention. 
Americans  do  not  want  armed  intervention. 
Both  want  the  situation  cleaned  up. 
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ON  the  Fourth  of  July,  19 
\v;is  held  in  London,  u 
(lirectiiin,  to  com  mem  ( irate  the 
(lay  of  the  United  States.  It 
over  by  Ixird  Bryce,  the  Bri 
shown  himwif  of  the  Er^t- 

link  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Br>ce  knows  more 
than  nlmost  nny  American. 
about  the  character  and  the 
history  of  American  insti- 
tutions, and  it  is  through 
his  influence  and  the  serv- 
ice of  his  great  book  on  the 
government  of  our  Repub- 
lic that  these  institutions 
are  coming  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  constitutional 
students  i,f  Great  Britain. 
The  address  given  by 
Brice  as  chairman,  pre- 
sented a  forcible  and  elo- 
quent statement  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  nvo  countries 
as  they  had  been  and  as 
they  ought  to  be.  Bryce's 
address  was  followed  by 
that  of  Winston  Churchill, 
who  was  present  at  the 
meeting  as  the  official 
representative  of  His 
Majesty's  Government, 
and  %vhose  speech  was  a 
carefully  studied  historic 
summary-.  For  the  earlier 
period  of  the  relations  be- 
tween America  and  Eng- 
land, Churchill  followed 
the  lines  of  Trevelyan's 
"History  of  the  American 
Revolution."  He  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the 
Colonials  were  fighting  not 
against  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, but  against  the 
King's  gov 


18,  a  meeting  George  III,  had  succeeded,  for  the  time  at 

nder  English  least,  in  imposing  upon  Great  Britain  a  gov- 
national  holi-  crnment  based  upon  Prussian  principles.  His 
was  presided  attempt  to  institute  a  similar  Prussianized 
itoii  whi>  has  government  for  the  British  Colonics  in  Amer- 
ica failed,  and  it  was.  as 
Trevelyan  had  pointed  out 
and  3kS  Churchill  empha- 
sized, because  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Colonies  in 
withstanding  the  theories 
of  George  III.  and  his  ad- 
visers for  government  by 
divine  right,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  liberal  gov- 
ernment in  England  was 
advanced  by  a  generation. 
George  III.  was  the  last 
of  the  English  kings  who 
attempted  to  retain  the  al>< 
solute  control  of  the  for- 
eign policy  and  the  foreign 
relations  of  Great  Britain. 
Both  Bryce  and  Churchill 
naturally  laid  emphasis 
upon  the  part  that  Amer- 
ica and  England  were  tak- 
ing together  in  the  great 
European  war,  a  war  on 
behalf  of  representative 
government  against  gov- 
ernment by  divine  right, 
and  they  both  laid  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  the 
work  that  the  two  com- 
monwealths had  to  do  to- 
gether in  securing  and 
maintaining  representative 
government  throughout  the 
world. 

Our  Ambassador,  the 
late  Walter  Hines  Page, 
was  prevented  by  illness 
from  being  present  at  this 
[:«ir.i  Nwi  Pboio  R.ni»  gathering,   and   I   had   the 

privilege    of    speaking    for 
America     i 
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die  utterances  of  Bryce  and  of  Churchill.  I 
took  the  ground  that  the  sympathetic  com- 
memoration by  Great  Britain  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-second  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  the  act  which 
had  separated  the  American  colonies  from  the 
British  Empire,  was  a  fitting  time  for  a  new 
declaration  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  both 
the  countries,  a  declaration  of  interde- 
pendence. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  declaration  would 
be  to  make  clear  that  the  two  great  common- 
wealths had  need  of  each  other  and  belonged 
together,  not  only  in  the  fight  that  was  at 
that  time  being  carried  on  in  France,  but  in 
the  further  issues  that  were  to  be  determined 
after  the  great  war  had  been  brought  to 
an  end. 

I  took  the  ground  that  such  a  meeting  was 
in  itself  an  event  of  historic  importance,  an 
event  for  which  there  was  in  fact  no  prece- 
dent in  history. 

I  said  that,  to  use  a  slang  term  from  our 
side  of  die  Atlantic,  my  American  fore- 
fathers had  had  no  use  for  George  III.  with 
his  Prussian  theories  of  government  which 
he  had  endeavored  to  impose  upon  Amer- 
icans with  the  aid  of  Hessian  troops;  but 
that  we  were  quite  prepared  in  this  great 
fight  for  civilization  to  accept  the  lead  of 
England,  which  was  fighting  under  the  king- 
ship of  George  V.  I  spoke  of  His  Majesty 
as  a  fine-natured  English  gentleman  whose 
year^  of  service  to  his  country  gave  evidence 
that  he  thoroughly  understood,  and  was  pre- 
pared loyally  to  fulfil,  the  obligations  of  an 
English  constitutional  monarch. 

The  Place  of  Royalty  in  the  Modern 
British  System 

It  is  not  easy  for  American  citizens,  how- 
ever much  tbcy  may  be  interested  in  English 
conditions,  to  understand  just  what  part  is 
played  in  Great  Britain  by  the  constitutional 
monarch  of  to-day.  There  is  temptation,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  assume  that  the  monarch, 
remaining  permanently  in  office,  is  still  a 
power  in  the  land,  and  that  his  will  has  got 
to  be  consulted,  or  at  least  considered,  in  the 
decision  of  all  great  issues,  domestic  and 
foreign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  is 
not  infrequently  expressed  that  the  monarch 
is  a  mere  figurehead,  whose  absence  could 
make/io  possible  difference  in  the  action  taken 
at  one  time  or  the  other  in  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  truth  lies,  of 
course,  between  these  views. 


It  is  true  that  while  the  signature  ol 
George,  R.  I.,  is  affixed  to  certain  documents 
and  while  appointments  continue  to  be  made 
in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  the  King  has  but 
a  very  small  direct  part  to  play  either  in  the 
decision  which  gives  the  force  of  law  to  a 
Parliamentary  enactment  or  in  the  selection 
of  the  men  who  are  to  fill  the  offices  known 
as  Crown  appointments.  The  bills  which 
have  passed  the  Commons  and  have  secured, 
as  after  a  little  delay  it  is  now  inevitable 
that  they  must  secure,  the  consent  of  the 
House  of  Ixirds,  are  approved  by  the  King, 
under  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  day,  as  a  matter  of  routine.  It  is  many 
years  since  a  King  of  England  has  ventured 
to  place  his  authority  against  that  of  Parlia- 
ment and  to  refuse  to  approve  what  comes 
to  him  with  the  vote  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  men  selected  as  Bishops,  Viceroys, 
Colonial  Governors,  etc..  take  their  posts 
under  the  authority  of  the  King,  but  the 
selection  is  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one 
hundred  made  either  directly  by  the  Prime 
Ministers,  or  in  the  name  of  the  Prime 
Minister  by  the  head  of  the  department  hav- 
ing personal  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be 
done  and  of  the  men  assumed  to  be  best  fitted 
for  the  purpose.  The  ofHcial  powers  of  the 
King  have,  from  decade  to  decade,  been  les- 
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sened.  atteniiitted.  so  to  spfak;  but  tliere  still 
remains  a  Inrgc  opportunity  for  personal  in- 
fluence, legitimate  influence,  an  influence  that 
can  be  made  (o  count,  and  that  has  counted, 
in  framing  the  general  policj'  followed  by  any 
one  ministn-  in  the  management  of  inter- 
national affairs,  and  often  in  the  selection  of 
officials  for  work  within  the  Kingdom. 
Ministers,  ministries  and  majorities  pass,  but 
the  King  remains;  he  is,  of  course,  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  he 
is  in  a  position,  therefore,  to  retain  in  his 
mcmorj-  the  continuity  of  the  work  and  of  the 
<icci:iions  of  such  Council. 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  "Trent"  Incident 
Queen  Victoria  was  a  monarch  ruling 
under  modern  ideas,  but  with  some  inherit- 
ance of  the  kingly  theories  of  her  grand- 
father, George  III.  She  was  keenly  inter- 
ested in  retaining  in  her  own  bands  as  far  as 
possible  some  measure  of  influence  on  Eng- 
land's forrie"  affairs.  She  insisted  that  no 
document  of  importance  should  go  out  from 
the  foreign  office  until  the  draft  of  the  same 
had  been  passed  upon  by  herself  and  her  ap- 
proval had  been  indicated  by  the  addition  of 
her  initial,  "V."     Americans  have  reason  to 


remember  with  interest  that  on  one  occasion 
at  least  thjs  persistence  of  the  Queen  in  keep- 
ing some  personal  supervision  over  the  mes- 
sages from  the  Foreign  Secretary  proved  of 
inestimable  service  to  our  Republic. 

At  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  Trent. 
November,  1861,  Palmcrston  and  Russell, 
who  had  decided  in  concert  with  John  De- 
lane,  of  the  London  Times,  and  with  Louis 
Napoleon,  that  the  time  had  come  to  break 
up  the  American  Republic,  had  put  into 
shape  a  demand  for  the  return  of  the  com- 
missioners whom  Captain  Wilkes  had  cap- 
tured from  the  British  steamer.  This  de- 
mand was  worded  in  a  form  in  which  it 
could  have  been  accepted  by  no  self-respect- 
ing government.  It  was  the  intention  of 
Palmerston  and  Russell  that  it  should  not 
be  accepted,  and  that  its  presentation  in 
Washington  should  result  in  the  dismissal 
of  the  British  Ambassador  and  in  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Louis  Napoleon  was  quite 
eager  to  cooperate  with  Great  Britain  in  in- 
tervention, and  intervention  at  that  time 
would  have  meant  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Republic.  A  personal  experience  of  my  own 
gave  a  curious  confirmation  of  this  general 
understanding  of  the  position  taken  by  Pal- 
merston and  his  associates. 

I  met  on  an  Atlantic  Steamer  twenty-five 
years  back,  a  man  of  my  own  generation  who 
had,  as  a  youngster  of  seventeen,  been  private 
secretary  to  his  father.  Judge  Mann,  the 
first  Confederate  Commissioner  to  London. 
My  fellow  pa,wenger  described  to  me  how 
Palmerston,  who  could  not  receive  the  Com- 
missioner officially,  made  frequent  visits  to 
the  office  in  Pall  Mall,  East,  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss with  Judge  Mann  the  best  methods  for 
England's  cooperation  in  the  cause  of  the 
Confederacy.  He  described  one  such  visit 
made  on  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  the  Trent.  He  said:  "My 
father,  a  conservative  diplomat,  had  not  per- 
mitted the  youngster  to  be  present  at  the 
previous  conversations,  but  on  this  night  he 
was  so  happy  and  so  excited  that  he  did  not 
think  to  send  me  out  of  the  room.  I  recall 
the  two  tall  speakers  standing  before  the  map 
of  the  States  (we  did  not  call  them  the 
United  States)  and  deciding  where  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  fleets  should  strike.  The 
French  fleet  was  to  take  possession  of  New 
York,  while  the  British  vessels  were  tg  sail 
up  the  Potomac  with  the  plan  of  meeting 
General  Johnson  and  his  army  in  Washing- 
ton where  the  terms  of  separation  would  be 
decided." 
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The  insolent  dispatch,  which  might  very 
possibly  have  brought  about  such  a  result,  was 
read  by  Queen  Victoria  to  Prince  Albert, 
who  was  already  an  invalid  with  the  illness 
that  proved  to  be  final,  but  who  was  still 
acting  as  the  Queen's  secretary,  Albert  told 
the  Queen  that  this  dispatch  meant  war  and 
the  cooperation  of  England  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nation  founded  on  slavery.  He  re- 
fused to  believe  that  the  Queen  would  ap- 
prove of  any  such  action,  and  he  was  certain 
that  the  British  people  would  not.  Victoria 
was  quite  ready  to  take  Albert's  counsel  in 
the  matter.  The  offending  dispatch  was 
cancelled  and  Albert  dictated  to  the  Queen 
{he  was  too  weak  to  write)  the  dispatch  that 
finally  came.  The  cancelled  document  and 
the  new  draft  went  back  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell with  the  report  that  the  Queen  could  not 
approve  of  the  message  as  first  worded. 
Palmerston  and  Russell  were  very  indignant 
and  permitted  the  word  to  leak  out  to  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand  that,  not  for  the  first 
time,  a  foreign  Prince  (Albert)  was  inter- 
Sept.— s 


fcring  with  the  national  policy  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  man  in  the  street  in  London 
was  quite  prepared  in  such  a  matter 
to  give  his  sympathy  to  the  British 
Minister.  Groups  of  excited  citi- 
zens surged  up  to  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace and  broke  Albert's  windows. 
They  did  not  know  (he  probably 
did  not  know  himself)  how  ill  a 
man  he  was.  He  died  a  few  weeks 
later,  but  his  last  act  was  one  of 
great  service  to  the  Republic  and  to 
the  world.  Palmerston  and  Russell 
threatened  to  resign,  but  Victoria 
stood  firm.  They  did  not  resign 
and  the  dispatch  as  finally  received 
by  Lincoln  and  Seward  carried  the 
text  that  had  been  dictated  by  Al- 
bert and  written  by  Victoria.  Lin- 
coln was  able  to  suggest  to  Seward 
the  famous  sentence  in  the  wording 
of  the  American  dispatch,  agreeii^ 
to  surrender  the  commissioners, 
"We  are  well  pleased  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  have 
accepted  the  old-time  contention 
that  vessels  of  peace  shall  not  be 
searched  on  the  high  seas  by  vessels 
of  war." 

This    American    contention    had 
]  the  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war  of 

1812-']5,  but  no  reference  to  it  had 
been  made  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
and  the  first  formal  acceptance  by  England 
of  the  American  doctrine  was  given  half  a 
century  later  in  the  demand  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  Confederate  Commissioners 
Mason  and  Slidell. 

King  Edward's  Tact  in  Diplomacy 
King  Edward  VIL  avoided  raising  any 
such  contention  as  that  which  had  been 
maintained  by  his  mother  in  regard  to  the 
right  to  supervise  the  character  and  wording 
of  documents  on  foreign  affairs.  His  per- 
sonal relations,  however,  constituted  a  very 
important  influence  during  the  years  of  his 
reign  on  the  foreign  affairs  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  now  pretty  well  understood  by  the  his- 
torians that  it  was  through  Edward's  tact 
and  prescience  in  bringing  about  the  undei^ 
standing  with  France  that  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  the  alliance  of  the  two  states 
which  have  fought  this  bitter  war  through  to- 
gether and  have,  through  their  own  sub- 
stantial entente,  saved  representative  govern- 
ment for  Europe. 
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(from  a  |>hoioEripb  made  after  the  cod  of  the  war) 

America  Jf'elcomet  the  Young  Prince 
It  is  not  out  of  order  to  recall  in  giving 
the  welcome  in  this  country  to  the  young 
Prince  who  comes  to  us  as  representative  of 
the  English  monarch,  the  noteworthy  service 
rendered  to  the  Republic  by  Prince  Albert 
and  Queen  Victoria.  The  Prince  has  made 
a  very  favorable  impression  in  connection 
with  each  responsibility  that  has  been  placed 
upon  him,  and  these  responsibilities  have  been 
varied.  He  has  shown  himself  3  con- 
scientious student  and  a  brave  soldier  under 
(ire  in  the  field,  and  he  has  also  shown 
patience  and  sympathy  in  fulfilling  the  long 
series  of  functions  of  one  kind  and  another 
which  belong  to  the  duties  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  has  been  modest  and  reticent 
in  his  utterances,  and  English  youngsters,  at 


best,  develop  somewiiat  more  slowly  than  do 
the  young  men  from  this  side.  We  do  not 
yet  know  whether  he  will  give  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  the  humor  and  of  the  social 
faculties  that  characterized  his  grandfather. 
King  Edward.  We  do  know  that  he  has 
given  evidence  of  the  devotion  to  con- 
scientious duty,  which  is  eminently  character- 
istic of  his  father,  George  V. 

At  no  time  in  the  143  years  since  the 
United  States  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  our  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  or  rather  with  the  British 
Commonwealth,  been  so  important  or  in  so 
satisfactory  a  condition. 

Our  Yankee  boys  have  been  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  men  from 
Great  Britain  and  from  the  far  off  British 
Dominions.  America  was  two  years  late  in 
coming  into  the  struggle,  but  she  had  the 
privilege  of  being  the  decisive  factor  in 
bringing  about  the  victory.  The  representa- 
tives of  America  and  of  Great  Britain  have 
found  themselves  in  substantial  accord  in 
what  they  have  attempted  to  bring  about 
in  the  settlement  in  Paris.  They  have 
spoken  with  authority  on  behalf  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  do  their  part  in  protecting  the 
smaller  states  from  aggression.  They  rea- 
lize that  representative  government  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  States  is  safe  only  when 
despotic  government  has  been  brought  to 
an  end  in  other  states.  The  world  must  be 
made  safe  for  democracy  and  the  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  Englishmen  and  Americaru 
of  showing  that  democracy  can  secure  a  safe, 
wise  and  just  rule  for  the  world. 

The  Prince  comes  to  this  country,  there- 
fore, under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  He 
is  to  be  welcomed  for  his  own  sake  tt  1 
fine-natured  young  Englishman  who  has  done 
his  duty  in  every  task  that  has  been  given  to 
him.  He  is  to  be  welcomed  as  the  son  of 
a  man  who  ranks  with  the  wise  and  just 
rulers  of  the  world,  and  as  the  grandson  and 
great-grandson  of  monarchs  who  were  good 
friends  of  America ;  and  he  is  to  be  welcomed 
especially  as  the  representative  of  the  great 
iWiinions  of  the  British  Commonwealdi 
with  which  at  this  critical  time  and  for  the 
years  to  come  are  bound  together  the  interests 
and  the  ideals  of  America. 


WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH 
NEW  ENGLAND? 

BY  WILLIAM   E.   SMYTHE 


NEXT  year  will  see  New  England  bow- 
ing at  the  shrines  of  her  fathers  and 
celebrating  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth. 
And  if  the  shades  of  the  fathers  are  present 
they  will  smile  at  the  spectacle  of  their  de- 
scendants and  successors  beginning  again 
at  the  beginning — with  the  conquest  of  the 
soil.  For  the  men  of  New  England  have  a 
new  vision.  It  is  a  vision  of  abandoned 
farms  reoccupied  and  brought  under  the 
highest  methods  of  cultivation;  of  great 
stretches  of  woodlands  cleared  and  made  to 
bear  crops;  of  lowlands  drained  and  con- 
verted into  rich  gardens;  of  cities  expanded 
into  the  suburbs,  with  the  aid  of  good  roads 
and  electric  transportation,  filled  with  the 
happy  homes  of  industrial  workers,  whose 
children   shall    romp   in   the  sunshine. 

It  is,  in  a  word,  a  vision  of  New  Eng- 
land's hold  on  the  soil  restored,  her  urban 
life  ruralized  and  her  rural  life  made  urban. 
Thus  old  New  England,  three  centuries 
after  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers, 
shall  renew  her  youth  like  the  eagle! 

Is  all  this  a  new  expression  of  New  Eng- 
land idealism?  Not  at  ail^t  is  downright 
business  and  cold-blooded  economics,  with 
this  proviso:  that  as  the  fathers  "builded 
better  than  they  knew,"  so  the  children  in 
quest  of  a  sure  foundation  for  their  great 
industrial  structure  are  unconsciously  tread- 
ing the  path  that  leads  inevitably  to  a 
larger  measure  of  freedom,  security  and  con- 
tentment, a  higher  expression  of  funda- 
mental democracy,  than  they  have  ever 
known  in  the  past. 

"Massachusetts— There  She  Stands" 
For  the  first  two  centuries  of  her  history 
Alassachusetts  lived  almost  exclusively  from 
the  soil.  Her  towns  were  small,  her  indus- 
tries crude  and  unimportant  save  in  the 
local  sense.  The  normal  family  life  was  on 
the  farm.  As  the  sons  grew  to  manhood 
thPy  pushed  farther  out  into  the  wilderness 
to  make  new  homes,  and  the  girls  married 
the  neighbor  boys. 


During  the  past  hundred  years,  and  es> 
pecially  the  last  half-century,  the  growth  of 
industries  and  concentration  of  people  in 
large  cities  went  on  by  leaps  and  bounds  in 
progressive  ratio.     What  have  we  now? 

According  to  Edward  F.  McSwceney,  a 
member  of  the  State  Commission  on  the 
High  Cost  of  Living,  we  have  a  Massachu- 
setts with  418.8  persons  per  square  mile,  the 
densest  population  of  any  State  except 
Rhode  Island,  and  denser  than  any  Euro- 
pean country  except  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands;  and— think  of  it!— 92.8  per 
cent,  of  all  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
now  live  in  cities.  For  the  nation  as  a 
whole  the  figure  is  46.3  per  cent.,  which  is 
serious  enough,  but  a  State  in  the  situation 
of  Massachusetts  has  not  far  to  go  before 
witnessing  the  extinction  of  her  rural  life. 
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Do  physical  conditions  account  for  this 
extraordinary  situation?  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning,  the  well-known 
landscape  designer,  who  is  also  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Soldiers*  Land  Commis- 
sion, tells  us  that  New  England  soils  are 
producing  from  20  to  37  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  as  against  an  average  of  13  in  the 
central  West ;  that  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut show  the  largest  yield  of  corn  per 
acre  of  any  States  in  the  Union ;  that  inten- 
sively cultivated  and  irrigated  land  near 
Boston  yields  from  $500  to  $1000  per  acre, 
and  under  glass,  as  much  as  $5000.  He 
adds : 

Our  soils,  beinp;  of  the  last  glacial  period,  are 
the  least  exhausted.  Our  43-inch  rainfall  is  well 
distributed  and  favors  low-cost  irrigation  to  as- 
sure and  increase  crop  yields.  We  have  2,500,000 
acres  assessed  for  $10  per  acre  or  less  that  can 
nearly  all  be  made  ready  for  crops  with  house 
and  farm  equipment  for  $100  or  less  per  acre. 

In  spite  of  these  very  favorable  conditions, 
the  area  under  cultivation  in  New  England 
declined  from  twelve  million  to  seven  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  half-century  between  1860 
and  1910,  while  over  eight  hundred  of  her 
small  towns  lost  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  population.  On  the 
other  hand,  her  wage-earners  increased  359 
per  cent.,  and  the  total  population  rose  from 
three  million  to  six  and  a  half  million. 
But — New  England  is  importing  three- 
quarters  of  her  food,  while  the  gulf  be- 
tween production  and  consumption  steadily 
widens. 

The  Economic  Handicap 

There  is  profound  economic  significance 
to  these  facts.  The  New  England  manu- 
facturer and  workingman  are  handicapped 
in  competition  with  Western  industries 
located  near  the  chief  sources  of  food  sup- 
ply, and  thus  more  favorably  situated  with 
respect  to  living  costs.  While  Ne^v  England 
has  struggled  bravely  to  hold  her  own,  and 
has  even  managed  to  increase  her  manu- 
factured output,  it  is  recognized  that  the 
trend  is  so  inexorably  against  her  that  the 
handicap  must  prove  fatal  in  the  end.  In 
the  matter  of  shoes,  for  example,  Ne\v  Eng- 
land produced  62.8  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
supply  in  1890  against  13.2  per  cent,  in  the 
Western  States.  In  1910  New  England's 
share  had  diminished  to  56.8  per  cent.,  while 
the  Western  States*  share  had  risen  to  24 
per  cent.,  or  nearly  doubled. 

New  York  State  is  in  the  same  situation. 


With  approximately  ten  million  population, 
only  a  trifle  more  than  one  million  live  out- 
side incorporated  cities  and  towns,  while 
only  375,000  make  their  living  directly 
from  the  soil.  What  is  the  result?  Indus- 
tries employing  over  15,000  men  recently 
announced  their  removal  from  New  York 
City  to  small  cities  in  the  South  and  Middle 
West.  The  announced  reason:  "Cheaper 
living  and  less  congested  housing  conditions 
for  their  help,"  as  well  as  more  favorable 
freight  rates  on  material.  It  should  be  said 
that  there  was  no  question  of  union  labor, 
since  that  prevails  in  the  new  location  as 
well  as  the  old. 

The  Great  Awakening 

It  is  just  four  years  since  a  group  of 
prominent  New  England  manufacturers 
discovered  the  very  intimate  relationship  be- 
tween the  farm  and  the  factory,  and  de- 
cided that  the  two  must  work  together ;  that 
otherwise,  as  the  one  had  already  failed,  so 
the  other  must  ultimately  perish.  They  es- 
tablished a  research  bureau  to  get  the  naked 
facts.  It  was  found  that  the  Eastern  manu- 
facturer was  hopelessly  handicapped  in 
competition  with  his  eager  Western  rival, 
and  that  this  handicap  amounted,  in  some 
instances,  to  as  much  as  47  per  cent. 

In  order  to  ascertain  by  first-hand  expe- 
rience what  is  the  matter  with  New  Eng^ 
land  agriculture,  some  of  these  gentlemen 
bought  farms  themselves  and  dedicated  theit 
trained  business  brains  to  operating  them. 
The  first  thing  they  discovered  was  that 
the  New  England  farmer  buys  at  retail  and 
sells  at  wholesale,  a  system  that  would  ruin 
any  business  man.  They  asked  one  promi- 
nent farmer  if  he  was  making  money  out 
of  his  pigs.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
but  had  no  figures  of  cost  or  income.  They 
told  him  if  the  pigs  were  paying  he  ought 
to  keep  a  good  many  more;  and,  if  not,  he 
ought  to  have  less.  They  then  proceeded  to 
keep  the  same  number  in  just  the  same  way 
on  their  own  places,  but  they  kept  books  as 
well  as  pigs.  A  year  later  they  were  able  to 
demonstrate  to  the  farmer  that  all  hands 
were  losing  money,  and  why. 

The  instance  is  typical.  These  business 
men  went  to  work  to  make  farming  a  divi- 
dend-paying proposition,  like  their  factories. 
It  was  not  easy;  it  could  not  be  done  Iq  a 
short  time ;  thev  are  still  very  much  "on  the 
job." 

The  movement,  now  centered  at  Springs 
field,  Massachusetts,  found  its  initiative  in 
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a  dream  of  better  fanning  in  Bennington 
County,  Vermont,  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  if  anything  so  revoUitionary  as  the  com- 
plete reorganization  and  restoration  of  New 
England  agriculture  was  to  be  accomplished 
it  must  be  undertaken  on  big  lines  and  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  years.  Prime  movers 
were  Joshua  L,  Brooks  of  the  Brooks  Bank 
Note  Company,  Horace  E.  Moses  of  the 
Strathmore  Paper  Company,  Springfield, 
and  Theodore  N.  Vail,  the  telephone  mag- 
nate of  New  York  and  Vermont. 

What  big,  concrete  thing  could  they  do 
to  grip  and  hold  public  attention,  arouse 
enthusiasm,  accomplish  a  great  work  of  edu- 
cation,— in  a  word,  carry  their  message 
home?  They  decided  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent exposition  at  a  central  point,  in  the 
midst  of  the  best  agricultural  resources  of 
New  England.  They  chose  Springfield  as 
the  site  of  their  operations,  and  there  they 
have  created  the  Eastern  States  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Exposition  at  an  eligible 
point  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  To 
the  six  New  England  States  they  added 
Now  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware.  We  now  have  the  inspiring 
spectacle  of  some  of  the  strongest  leaders  of 
commercial  and  social  life  in  ten  greai 
States  working  together  to  rebuild  the  foun- 
dation of  their  economic  life. 

The  bugle  note  they  have  sounded  i; 
of  despair,  but  of  confidence  and  hope. 
"These  States  are  not  decadent,"  they  say. 
"Despite  the  competition'  of  our  own  sons 
and  their  children  who  have  gone  to  the 
West  and  South,  we  have  steadily  grown 
greater  and  wealthier,  losing  ground  only 
in  agriculture.  But  the  tide  has  turned. 
There  is  no  longer  any  free  land ;  farm 
lands  in  the  West  no  better  than  ours  are 
selling  for  $200  to  $300  per  acre.  The 
Middle  Western  farms  have  been  robbed  of 
their  fertility  until  dairying  and  commer- 
cial fertilization  are  becoming  recognized 
as  prime  necessities  to  good  crops.  The 
labor  problem  is  nearly  as  serious  in  that 
seaion  as  in  this.  Transportation  charges 
to  the  markets  of  the  East  are  no  longer 
low ;  nearly  all  rates  are  now  standardized 
and  based  primarily  on  distance,  thus  giving 
a  permanent  preference  to  the  farmers  near- 
est the  Eastern  markets.  There  are  also 
great  and  growing  cities  to  feed,  and  the 
Western  ranges  are  nearly  closed.  These 
facts  constitute  our  great  opportunity  in  an 
agricultural  way." 

Investing  a  million  of  their  own  money 


in  a  public  enterprise,  they  call  on  their 
people  to  follow  them  into  a  new  and 
greater  era  which  shall  have  its  foundation 
deep-laid  in  the  soil.  And  the  people  are 
following! 

This  Year's  Exposition 

In  1916,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
the  National  Dairy  Show  was  brought  East 
to  this  exposition.  The  war  interfered  for 
two  years,  but  this  year  the  great  buildings 
picturesquely  grouped  in  the  heart  of  the 
Connecticut  valley  will  be  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  wonderful  exhibits  represent- 
ing the  high  possibilities  of  Eastern  agricul- 
ture, A  circle  of  a  hundred  miles  around 
Springfield  takes  in  a  greater  population 
than  any  similar  district  in  America  except 
the  surroundings  of  New  York.  An  im- 
mense attendance  is  anticipated  for  the 
period  of  the  show,  September  15-20,  when 
the  first  of  the  permanent  State  Buildings 
will  be  dedicated.  This  structure  flies  the 
white  flag  of  Massachusetts  and  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  old  Colonial  State  House  in 
Boston.  Nine  other  State  Buildings  are 
expected  to  follow  for  housing  permanent 
exhibits. 

The  Exposition,  which  occupies  166  acres, 
includes  a  vast  Coliseum  with  seats  for  5600 
persons,    besides    convention,    lecture,    and 
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demonstration  halls,  and  administration  of- 
Accs;  the  Machinciy  Hall,  the  Horse  Show 
Building,  the  Cattle  Bam,  the  Women's 
Building,  the  Racine  Stables,  and  what  is 
said  to  be  the  most  perfect  race  track  in  the 
East. 

But  the  most  constructive  work  that  is 
being  done  is  not  visible  upon  the  grounds. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  Field  Department, 
which  is  carried  on  among  the  fanners  and 
their  families.  It  reaches  the  boys  and 
girls,  who  are  competing  for  prizes  offered 
lor  the  best  products,  deals  with  household 
economics  and  other  matters  going  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  but  possibly  the 
feature  of  greatest  practical  importance  is 
the  organization  of  the  producers  for  co- 
operative buying.  No  longer  are  the  farm- 
ers buying  at  retail,  but  at  wholesale  with 
the  benefit  of  the  best  brains  and  soundest 
credit  to  be  had  in  the  Eastern  states.  Re- 
markable economies  are  being  affected.  Plans 
for  scientific  marketing  systems  are  also  well 
in  hand.  It  is  thus  that  new  life  is  being 
injected  into  the  old  farm. 

But  how  about  the  new  farm?  Millions 
of  acres  have  been  abandoned.  Thousands 
of  new  homes  must  be  established,  and  these 
must  be  undertaken  on  the  most  scientific 
lines.  But  where  shall  capital  and  leader- 
ship be  found? 


Secretary  Lane  Enteri  the  Sana 
The  answer  to  these  questiMtt  ii  found  in 
die  soldier  settlement  bill  now  pcnduig  m 
Congress.  When  Sccretuy  L«ne  bcvd-4>f 
the  great  work  which  had  been  undertaken 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  rural  life  in  Nnr 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  N«r 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  he  inonediatdf 
stretched  out  his  hand  in  heartjr  coopentkn. 
"It  seems  to  me,"  he  wrote  Prcrideat 
Joshua  L.  Brooks,  "that  die  work  undc9<- 
taken  by  your  Exposition,  and  the  woffc  diat 
will  be  committed  to  ihe  under  the  tennt  of 
the  Mondell  bill,  arc  along  parallel  1 
He  added:  "If  in  the  procesi  of  | 
employment  and  homes  for  our'  1 
heroes  wc  can  assist' New  England  and  odier 
States  to  raise  the  total  of  their  agricultunl 
production,  while  rendering  their  niial  life 
far  more  attractive  and  satisfying,  we  diall 
certainly  have  one  by-product  of  the  war 
of  utmost  value,  the  influence  of  which  will 
extend  far  into  the  future." 

The  response  was  immediate  and  enthu- 
siastic. And  thus  it  happens  that  the  men 
of  the  East  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  men  of  the  West  in  support  of  the 
greatest  measure  of  reconstruction  ever  on- 
dertaken  by  this  or  any  country.  Surely, 
"Peace  hath  her  victories  no  lew  renowned 
than  war." 


TTE  COLISEUM  ON  Tt£  GROUms  OF  TTE  EA7TEKN  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUmtlAL  EXfOamOH 
AT  SPRINCFlELn  MASS, 

.    It  ii  ben,  ia  u  eBDrawu  jadaint  rinf,  tkM  HtW- 
< — '-^  Mock  brtcdms  nd  ■tricoMnb  Iki  Eiill 
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TWO  HISTORIC  COLLEGES 

BY  PLUMMER  F.  JONES 


IT  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the 
two  oldest  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
South,  both  founded  in  Colonial  days, 
and  both  rich  in  tradition  and  history,  are 
changing  presidents  this  summer,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  are 
inaugurating  changes  and  contemplating  ex- 
pansions and  innovations  which  will  no  doubt 
serve  to  increase  greatly  their  usefulness  and 
bring  them  prominently  before  the  educa- 
tional world. 

William  and  Mary  and  Hampden-Sidney, 
both  exclusive  colleges  of  eastern  Virginia, 
for  generations  identified  with  the  best  life 
of  Virginia  and  the  South,  show  marked 
nmiUrities  in  their  careers  which,  consider- 
ing actual  results,  have  been  among  the  most 
brilliant  recorded  in  American  educational 
hjttoty.  Both  were  of  Colonial  origin — 
Williatn  and  Mary  preceding  Hampden- 
Sidney,  however,  hy  practically  a  century; 
both  have  ever  represented  the  very  best  of 
Virginia,  the  former  the  center  of  the  bril- 
liant social  life  of  the  early  colony  and  com- 
monwealth, embodying  the  Cavalier  element 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  old  Eng- 
land, the  latter  representing  a  somewhat 
newer,  but  no  less  influential  element,  the 
Scotch-Irish  and  the  French  Huguenot 
Presbyterians,  who  not  only  in  Virginia  but 
everywhere  in  America  have  always  stood 
for  the  hi^est  and  best  in  edu< 


Both  colleges  have  been  small,  when  com- 
pared with  modern  standards;  both  have 
aimed  to  be  colleges  merely,  not  play-univer- 
sities; both  have  insisted  upon  the  solidest, 
soundest,  and  sanest  kind  of  instruction; 
both  have  been  sparing  of  degrees ;  both  have 
insisted  upon  quality  rather  than  upon  quan- 
tity; both  have  drawn  their  faculties  and 
student  bodies  from  the  most  respected  ele- 
ment of  Virginia  and  the  nation  at  lat^; 
and  both  have  sent  forth  from  their  walb 
men  who  have  served  not  only  to  adorn 
society  but  who  have  played  a  no  inconsider- 
able part  in  making  the  history  of  America. 

William  and  Mary's  Record 

About  the  time  he  became  chancellor  of 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  George 
Washington  wrote:  "The  seat  of  literature 
in  Williamsburg  has  ever,  in  my  view,  been 
an  object  of  veneration," 

That  the  institution  was  venerable  and 
hoary  to  Washington  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  remembered  that  even  at  that 
early  day  the  college  had  been  in  active  oper- 
ation for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Found- 
ed in  1693,  with  beginnings  going  back 
even  to  1619,  the  old  college  had  been  mold- 
ing the  opinions  and  forming  the  characters 
of  four  or  five  generations  of  Virginians  be- 
fore her  son,  Thomas  Jefferson,  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  or  her  other 
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son,  John  Marshall,  began  expounding  the 
construction  of  the  American  Constitution. 
With  the  exception  of  Harvard  alone,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  antedates  all  other  American 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Its  history 
is  not  only  the  incomparably  important  his- 
tory of  early  Virginia,  it  is  also  largely  the 
history  of  early  America. 

Indeed,  William  and  Mary's  influence  in 
American  history  is  hardly  less  than  astonish- 
ing. Banning  in  the  earliest  days,  her  sons 
wrought  carefully  out  the  beginnings  of  the 
move  towards  freedom  for  America  and  the 
foundation  of  the  republic;  and  when  the 
time  was  ripe  they  did  more  perhaps  towards 
the  actual  making  of  the  Union  than  any 
other  one  institution  or  agency  of  any  kind. 

It  was  Richard  Bland,  of  old  Virginia 
stock,  who  first  announced 
in  a  pamphlet  (1766)  that 
America  was  no  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  England.  It 
was  Dabne}'  Carr  who  in 
1773  became  patron  of  the 
resolutions  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  for 
inter-colonial  correspond- 
ence in  the  matter  of  inde- 
pendence. It  was  Peyton 
Randolph  who  in  1774  be- 
came first  president  of  die 
Colonial  Congress.  It  was 
Thomas  Jefferson  who 
wrote  the  Dcclarati<Hi  of 
Independence.  It  was  John 
Tyler,  Sr.,  who  carried 
through  the  Virginia  htg- 


islature  the  proposition  for  the  convention  at 
Annapolis.  Edmund  Randolph,  chief  au- 
thor and  draftsman  of  the  Constitution, 
opened  the  proceedings  at  Philadelphia  by 
submitting  the  "Virginia  Plan."  John 
Marshall,  as  first  chief  justice,  settled  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  George 
Washington  received  from  the  college  his 
license  as  surveyor,  and,  later,  was  chan- 
cellor for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Pretident'Maker 
Three  of  the  eight  Virginia-born  Presi- 
dents —  Jefferson,  Monroe,  and  Tyler — 
were  educated  at  William  and  Mary.  Under 
the  administrations  of  these  men,  by  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida, 
and    western    territories,    the    area    of   the 
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Union  was  trebled.  George  Rogers  Clark, 
a  brilliant  son,  won  for  the  Union  the  great 
Northwest  Territory, 

Besides  its  galaxy  of  Presidents,  the  col- 
lege furnished  four  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  the  first  president  of  the 
Continental  Congress  and  fourteen  of  its 
members;  four  judges  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court ;  three  speakers  of  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  and  more 
than  seventy  members;  sixteen  United 
States  Senators  from  Virginia  alone;  fif- 
teen governors  of  Virginia,  and  governors 
and  high  officials  of  many  other  States ;  two 
great  generals,  Winfield  Scott  and  William 
B.  Taliaferro,  and  in  the  early  days  men 
who  were  prominent  in  every  activity  of  life. 
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Besides  all  these  brilliant  names,  William 
and  Maiy  has  through  the  years  sent  forth  a 
host  of  others  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
leading  the  thought  and  enriching  the  life 
of  the  Nation,  To-day  her  alumni  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  educational  life  of  Virginia 
and  the  South;  and  in  the  political,  journal- 
istic, literary,  and  legal  professions  she  has  a 
number  of  notable  examples. 

The  Educational  Pioneer 

In  its  actual  work  as  a  teaching  college, 
William  and  Mary  has  always  been  highly 
efficient,  though  by  no  mean^  "conservative" 
if  the  mere  holding  to  tradition  is  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  for  the  college  has  the  high  distinc- 
tion of  having  led  the  way  in  many  educa- 
tional innovations  which  are  now  but  the 
accepted  order  with  a  large  number  of  insti- 
tutions. It  was  at  William  and  Mary  that 
the  elective  system  of  studies  first  prevailed; 
here  the  "honor"  system  was  first  put  into 
practice;  here  the  first  schools  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Municipal  Law  were  organ- 
ized,  under  the  influence  of  Jefferson,  in 
1779;  here  was  first  taught  political  econ- 
omy; and  here  was  founded  the  first  school 
of  history,  in  1803.  In  1785  Jefferson  said: 
"It  is  true  that  the  habit  of  speaking  modern 
languages  cannot  be  so  well  acquired  in 
America,  but  every  other  article  can  be  as 
well  acquired  at  William  and  Mary  as  at 
any  place  in  Europe." 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Originates  Here 

At  William  and  Mary,  on  December  5, 
1776,  Bushrod  Washington,  Elisha  Parma- 
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lee.  and  several  other  Virginiiins  nri;aniircd 
the  I'iimoiis  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  which 
was  the  first  of  all  (Jreek  letter  fraternities, 
and  which,  through  this  chapter  and  other 
chapters  orEanized  from  this,  has  had  as 
meniliers  practically  all  the  names  of  prom- 
inence in  American  letters.  It  may  be  noted 
that  at  the  Alpha,  or  parent,  chapter  mem- 
bership in  the  society  is  considered  the  high- 
est honor,  and  is  reckoned  fully  equal  to  the 
best  honorary  degree.  Many  literar)'  Virgin- 
ians and  others  outside  of  the  State  wear 
proudly  the  key  of  the  old  Alpha  Chapter. 

lis  Historic  Loralion 

William  and  Mary  College  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  principal  street  in  Williams- 
burg, perhaps  the  quaintest  town  on  the 
American  continent.  The  town  fairly  reeks 
with  historical  associations,  a  walk  from  the 
college  down  Duke  of  Gloucester  street  be- 
ing a  virtual  lesson  in  histon'.  Six  miles 
west  is  Jamestown,  where  the  first  perma- 
nent Ent;li5;h  settlement  was  made;  t^velve 
miles  cast  is  historic  Yorktown,  where  Com- 
waliis  surrendered  to  Washington.  Even- 
where  in  the  vicinity  arc  landmarks  interest- 
ing tn  students  of  American  historj-. 

The  college  was  burned  three  times,  each 
time  being  re-erected  upon  the  original  walls. 


ving  the  Civil  War  there  were  hard 
,  with  a  desperate  stru^le  for  existence 
and  a  bare  handful  of  students,  but  in  1888 
the  State  of  Virginia  began  an  annual  appro- 
priation which  was  continued,  with  increases, 
until  1906,  when  the  institution  was  turned 
over  by  its  trustees  entirely  to  the  State, 
Since  that  time  enlarged  appropriations  have 
kept  the  college  in  a  high  state  of  efficienc>-. 
though  lack  of  endowments  have  handi- 
capped many  progressive  plans. 

The  Nna  Pmidrnt 
After  thirty  years  of  indefatigable  labor 
in  behalf  of  the  college,  Dr.  Lyon  Gardiner 
Tyler,  son  of  the  late  John  Tyler,  tenth 
President  of  the  United  States,  closes  a  suc- 
cessful administration  and  retires  to  engage 
in  literary  work.  His  place  will  be  taken  b)' 
Dr.  Julian  A.  C.  Chandler,  a  Virginian, 
forty-six  years  of  age,  who  has  had  a  bril- 
liant career  as  educator,  author,  editor,  ad- 
ministrator, and  publicist.  Winning  his 
master's  degree  .at  William  and  Mary  in 
1802,  he  was  awarded  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Johns  Hopkins  in  1896,  becoming  that  year 
dean  of  the  Woman's  College,  Richmond. 
Later  he  was  head  of  the  department  of 
history  in  Richmond  College,  then  of  Eng- 
lish, and  for  two  years  was  editor  for  an 
educational  publishing  house  in  New  York. 
Returning  to  Virginia,  he  became  editor  of 
the  Virginia  Journal  of  Edueatian;  and  in 
1909  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Richmond  city  public  school  system,  which 
he  brought  to  a  very  high  state  of  efficient}', 
gaining  wide  prominence  for  his  work. 


Scholar  and  Alodcrn  Uui 
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Dr.  Chandler  may  be  described  as  a 
modern  business  man  of  high  efficiencj'  and 
boundless  energy,  equipped  with  a  high  edu- 
cation. In  undertaking  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  William  and  Mar>-  he  is 
determined  to  place  the  college  where  it  will 
render  the  highest  possible  service  to  the 
public.  While  the  high  grade  of  work  done 
by  the  college  of  liberal  arts  will  be  main- 
tained and  improved,  the  new  administration 
will  seek  to  stress  the  practical  side  of  the 
college's  work  in  every  way.  Dr.  Chandler's 
idea  is  that  a  man  who  graduates  from  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  shall  render  service  to  society 
according  to  his  abilities  and  equipment;  in 
other  words,  that  he  shall  be  able  not  merely 
to  shine  from  educational  polish  but  shall 
be  able  and  willing  to  lead  and 
other  men. 
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An  innoration  in  the  wojV  of  the  college 
will  be  its  connection  with  the  great  manu- 
facturing plants  of  Richmond,  Norfolk  and 
other  dties,  and  the  shipping  industry  of  the 
cities  surrounding  Hampton  Roads.  These 
organizations  will  furnish  to  the  students 
actual  clinics  for  all  kinds  of  business. 

Through  the  hig^i  schools  of  the  State  the 
college  will  encourage  and  conduct  com- 
munity courses  relating  to  the  great  prob- 
lems of  citizenship,  social  ethics,  economics, 
and  public  health,  thus  carrying  out  to  the 
remotest  mountain  hamlet  ideas  relating  to 
those  things  which  pertain  to  successful  and 
happy  living. 

Inasmuch  as  William  and  Mary  is  now 
co-educational,  with  a  prominent  woman 
educator  as  dean,  the  new  administration 
will  seek  in  all  ways  to  make  the  influence 
of  the  college  felt  in  the  family  life  of  Vir- 
ginia, stressing  particularly  the  part  woman 
is  to  play,  not  only  in  the  home,  and  in  coun- 
try and  village  life,  but  in  State  and  Na- 
tional affairs. 

Thus  William  and  Mary,  the  oldest  col- 
lege in  Virginia,  is  renewing  its  youth,  and 
is  in  many  ways  becoming  the  most  modem 
of  them  all.  The  work  which  has  been  laid 
out  by  conservative  Virginians  will  be  done, 
one  may  know,  in  a  way  which  will  result  in 
as  much  positive  gain  to  the  public  as  its 
work  in  the  times  of  Jefferson,  of  Wythe, 
and  of  Randolph. 

Hampden- Sidney  and  Her  New 
President 

Dr.  Joseph  Dupuy  E^leston  takes  the 
presidency  of  Hampdcn-Sidney  after  six 
years  of  a  most  successful  administration  of 
the  Virginia  PolytechrYic  Institute.  Before 
his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  latter 
institution  he  had  gained  nationwide  prom- 
inence as  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  Virginia,  in  which  office  he  did  a 
work  which  placed  him  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  the  educators  of  the  nation. 

Dr.  Eggleston's  ancestral  home  was  with- 
in a  mile  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  which 
is  located  in  Prince  Edward  county  in  middle 
Virginia.  Here  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  ancient  institution,  and  at  an  early 
age  gained  the  master's  degree.  He  then 
taught  school  in  Vii^nia  and  in  Georgia, 
and  in  1893  he  became  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Asheville,  N.  C.  Next  he  was  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  a  prominent 
educational  publishing  finn  in  Richmond; 


and  in  1902,  with  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  he 
became  connected  with  the  publicity  depart- 
ment of  the  Southern  Education  Board 
which  had  just  been  organized  by  Robert  C. 
Ogden,  George  Foster  Peabody,  Walter  H. 
Page,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Edwin  A.  Alderman, 
and  others.  His  work  in  this  connection 
served  to  bring  the  work  of  the  Board  into 
wide  prominence  through  the  press  of  die 
South. 

Popularizinff  Education 

In  1905  Dr.  Eggleston  was  elected  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  of  Virginia. 
At  that  time  the  public  school  system  was  in 
a  general  run-down  condition,  with  little 
interest  anywhere  taken  in  the  subject  of 
public  education.  Although  Virginia  was 
full  of  colleges  and  universities  and  private 
institutions  of  high  grade,  little  interest  at 
that  time  was  shown  in  the  public  schools. 
Dr.  E^leston  immediately  began  his  work 
of  popularizing  public  primary  education. 

This  work  was  accomplished  in  many 
ways.  Great  conventions,  with  speakers  of 
national  prominence,  were  held  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  State;  highly  organized  summer 
schools,  with  attractive  programs,  were 
opened  for  whites  and  negroes;  educational 
enthusiasts  from  all  over  the  country  were 
brought  in  to  deliver  addresses;  the  State 
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Legislature  was  worked  upon  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  office  of  division  superintendent 
was  raised  in  dignity  and  in  salary;  the  pay 
of  rural  teachers  was  increased;  a  plan  for 
placing  libraries  in  rural  districts  was  inau- 
gurated, with  great  success;  a  plan  for  loan- 
ing money  for  the  erection  of  high-school 
buildings  was  adopted,  resulting  in  a  phe- 
nomenal increase  in  the  number  of  high 
schools;  consolidation  of  rural  one-room 
schools  was  effected;  and  all  the  newer  and 
better  plans  of  the  progressive  States  in  the 
matters  of  finance,  educational  cooperation, 
and  the  arousing  of  interest  in  public  educa- 
tion were  adopted. 

Virginia  s  Rapid  Advance 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  State  in  the 
Union  had  ever  a  more  rapid  advancement 
in  all  educational  matters  than  had  Virginia 
during  the  incumbency  of  Superintendent 
Eggleston.  At  the  beginning  of  his  adminis- 
tration Virginia  was  spending  approximately 
$2,400,000  on  its  public  schools;  when  he 
resigned  the  work  seven  years  later  the  simi 
expended  annually  had  increased  to  $6,000,- 
OOO,  with  machinery  in  operation  which 
would  bring  vastly  larger  sums  in  the  future. 

The  Call  to  Blacksburg 

In  the  spring  of  1913  Dr.  Eggleston  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  at  Blacksburg, 
where  during  the  past  six  years  he  has  had  a 
successful  administration.  The  call  back  to 
his  alma  mater  was  made  early  this  year,  and 
although  for  him  it  meant  leaving  a  technical 
school  with  a  large  student  body  for  an  old- 
fashioned,  ultra-conservative  college  of  a 
hundred  students,  those  who  understand  the 
vast  opportunity  for  service  ahead  of  him 
feel  that  no  mistake  is  being  made. 

HampdenSidney  College 

Hampden-Sidney  College  is  almost  unique 
in  its  location,  its  traditions,  and  its  history. 
It  was  founded  and  built  in  1776  in  a  remote 
rural  district  of  Virginia  which,  though  rail- 
roads have  failed  as  yet  to  reach  it,  is  charm- 
ingly attractive  to  the  student  and  the  visitor 
alike.  Here,  under  the  direction  of  such  men 
as  Peter  Johnston,  grandfather  of  the  late 
General  Joseph  Eggleston  Johnston;  James 
Madison,  fourth  President  of  the  United 
States;  Patrick  Henry,  "the  tongue  of  the 
Revolution";  Archibald  Alexander,  founder 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
others  of  this  type  who  were  early  trustees 


of  the  college,  it  began  a  career  which  for 
solid  success  as  a  maker  of  men  and  a  molder 
of  character  has  seldom  been  equaled  any- 
where in  the  history  of  education. 

Small  But  Influential 

The  college  has  never  had  a  student  body 
of  more  than  155  men;  and  since  its  found- 
ing, six  months  before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, its  total  list  of  matriculates  is 
less  than  4000,  yet  out  of  this  select  body 
have  come  men  who  have  exerted  an  in- 
fluence through  the  past  century  and  a  half 
out  of  all  proportion  to  these  small  numbers. 

There  has  been  one  President  of  the 
United  States — ^William  Henry  Harrison; 
two  cabinet  officers;  four  ministers  to  for- 
eign countries;  ten  United  States  Senators; 
twenty-four  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  a  host  of  judges  of  high  courts  in 
Virginia  and  other  States;  ten  presidents 
of  universities;  twenty-three  presidents  of 
colleges  of  high  grade;  three  Episcopal 
bishops;  510  ministers;  460  lawyen;  375 
physicians;  and  a  large  number  of  teachers, 
lecturers,  authors,  journalists,  scientitts,  and 
others  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  life 
of  Virginia  and  the  South. 

Her  Graduates  Prominent  To-day 

Her  graduates  are  prominent  to-day  in 
journalism  and  law  in. the  great. cit|Ci»  and 
in  the  halls  of  legislation  itt  Washfagtop, 
For  some  years  the  State  gpvtmmtat  at 
Richmond  has  been  dominated  by  Hampdcd- 
Sidney  men.  To  attest  her  suooeii  aa  an 
educator  of  educators  one  has  but  to  mm* 
tion  such  of  her  graduates  as:  I>r.  Cbarici 
W.  Dabney,  president  of  the  Univenhy  of 
Cincinnati;  Dr.  George  H.  Denny,  Ibnner 
president  of  Washington  and  Lee,  now  proi- 
dent  of  the  University  of  Alabama;  Dr.  J. 
Gray  McAllister,  of  LouisytUe,  Ky.,  and 
Dr.  Eggleston  himself  who  is  now  assuming 
the  presidency. 

Founder  of  Colleges 

Hampden-Sidney  men  were  founders  of  a 
large  number  of  colleges  and  universttiei. 
Notable  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
Union  G>llege,  New  York;  Richmond  Col- 
lege, Virginia;  the  University  of  Georgia; 
Transylvania  University  and  Central  Uni- 
versity, Kentucky;  Washington  College. 
Tennessee ;  Princeton  Theological  Seminary* 
New  Jersey;  Union  Theological  Seminary* 
Virginia;  and  the  Medical  Collegie  of  Vir- 
ginia.   It  was  a  brilliant  graduate,  Joiqih 
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Carrington  Cabell,  who  was  JefEerson's 
right-hand  man  in  founding  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1825. 

The  Student  Body 

TTic  student  body  of  Hampden-Sidney  is 
and  has  ever  been  exclusive  and  select  in  the 
highest  degree.  Visitors  invariably  remark 
on  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  men'upon 
the  campus  and  in  the  classroom.  This  Is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  college  has  al- 
ways drawn  its  students  from  the  best 
families  of  Virginia  and  the  South. 

The  college  was  founded  and  has  been 
supported  through  the  years  hy  the  Presby- 
terians of  Virginia,  the  same  element  that 
founded  and  fostered  Washington  and  Lee 
University  at  Lexington.  At  the  present 
time  the  college  is  controlled  by  the  Synod 
of  Virginia. 


The  New  Administration 
Dr.  Eggleston  will  take  up  the  work  of  the 
college  at  once  and  will  use  to  the  utmost  his 
great  abilities  in  extending  the  usefulness  of 
this  ancient  institution  of  learning.  There 
will  be  no  great  innovations,  no  extensive 
changes,  and  no  letting  down  of  the  con- 
servative bars.  Those  things  which  made  the 
college  great  through  the  past  century  will 
be  continued  and  emphasized ;  and  so  far  as 
available  funds  will  permit  the  benefits  of 
this  institution  and  its  high  culture  will  be 
extended  into  a  much  wider  circle.  Further 
and  even  more  convincing  proof  will  be  made 
of  the  tremendous  usefulness  of  the  small 
college  in  its  intimate  and  serious  work  of 
molding  and  shaping  the  characters  of  men 
and  sending  them  out  to  accomplish  great 
things  in  the  world. 
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ANOTHKR  State  lias  begim  to  create 
commiiiial  drama.  Under  the  able 
direction  of  Fredericli  11.  Kwh,  Pri)fessor 
of  Dramatic  Literature  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  na- 
tive sons  and  daughters  of  the  "Old  North 
State"  have  beEun  to  mold  their  rich  stores 
of  legend  and  folk-lore  into  plays. 

Professor  Koch's  achievements  in  the  field 
of  community  drama,  which  were  produc- 
tive of  the  writing  and-staging  of  plays  and 
pageants  at  the  beautiful  Banlcsidc  Theater 
uf  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  were 
i-mbodied  in  an  article,  "Communal  Play- 
makini;."  published  in  the  Review  of  Re- 
views. September,  1916.  From- this  initial 
impulse,  starting  at  the  educational  fountain 
lie.id.  Rural  Community  Drama,  under  the 
Icaden-hip  of  girls  graduated- from  the  State 
University,  has  given  North  Dakota  a  real- 
ization of  true  dramatic  art  and  a  new  folk- 
i-onsciousness. 

In  his  new  field.  Professor  Koch  has  the 
advantage  of  a  fertile  ground-soil  of  folk- 
lore and  tradition.  There  is  hardly  any 
other  territorj-  in  the  United  States  that  can 
:ifford  the  folk-dramatist  such  rich  oppor- 
tunity a-  the  region  of  the  Southern  Appala- 
chians. In  the  hack  lands  of  the  mountain- 
mis  districts,  there  are  .still  to  be  found  com- 
inunitii-s  where  eightcenth-centurv  customs 
and  oK^olete  Fnglish  words  are  still  in  cur- 


rent use.  The  mountaineers  of  these  re- 
gions are  descendants  of  Knglish  forebears 
who  emigrated  from  England  in  the  18th 
century.  In  spite  of  their  illiteracy,  the>' 
possess  the  essentials  of  culture  through  a 
general  knowledge  of  their  traditions  which 
have  been  handed  down  by  «-ord  of  mouth 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Among 
these  romantic  tales  ait  the  legends  of  the 
"Lost  Cohiny"  and  the  Croatans;  the  tales 
of  the  pirate  Blackbeard.  and  of  the  pioneert, 
Daniel  Boone,  Flora  AIcDonald,  and  the 
Town  Builders  of  Old  Salem. 

The  North  Carolina  Play  makers  of 
Chapel  Hill  aim  to  translate  the  life  of  their 
State  into  plays  that  spring  from  the  life  of 
the  people,  from  the  folk  of  North  Carolina. 
They  have  built  a  Play-House,  as  a  home  for 
their  folk-dr.ima  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
tinallv  become  an  institution  of  the  coopera- 
tive folk-arts.  Like  Stuart  Walker's  Port- 
manteau Theater,  it  is  adjustable  and  port- 
able and  can  be  readily  adapted  to  town  halli 
and  school  auditoriums.  All  its  sccneiy, 
lighting,  settings  and  costumes  are  home- 
luade,  designed  and  executed  by  the  student 
playniakers  of  the  Universitj". 

Out  of  the  number  of  unusual  and  inter- 
esting pla\'s  written  in  Professor  Koch's 
Course  in  Dramatic  C4)mposition,  three 
were  chosen  for  presentation  at  the  Play- 
House      last      March.       "When      Witches 
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Ride,"  by  Elizabeth  A.  Lay,  is  a  drama  of 
Carolina  folk-superstition.  The  action  takes 
place  in  a  back  county  of  North  Carolina  on 
the  Roanoke  River  at  a  time  when  the  people 
of  Northampton  County  still  believed  in 
witches.  The  second  play,  "The  Return  of 
Buck  Gavin,"  by  Thomas  Wolfe,  is  a 
tragedy  of  the  mountain  people  with  the 
scenes  laid  in  the  Carolina  mountains. 
"What  Wilt  Barbara  Say,"  the  third  play, 
is  a  romaace  of  Chapel  Hill  at  Commence- 
ment time.  Other  plays  produced  more  re- 
cently are;  "The  Fighting  Corporal,"  a 
comedy  of  n^ro  life  by  Louise  Reid,  and 
"Peggy,"  a  tragedy  of  the  tenant  farmer,  by 
Harold  Williamson. 

T^C  Piaymakers  are  organized  as  a  so- 
ciety  of  amateurs,  of  amalores,  in  the  original 
sense  of  the  word,  amo,  1  love.  They  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  cummunal  plays  cannot  be 
captured  by  the  commercialized  stage,  but 
that  this  spirit  must  come  spontaneously 
from  the  heart  of  man,  from  memory,  from 
joy  in  labor,  and  an  instinctive  yearning 
toward  beauty  and  poetry.  Their  efforts, 
and  also  those  of  all  other  folk  players  de- 
serve commendation  from  every  man  and 
woman  who  has  our  country's  welfare  at 
heart. 

In  his  own  opinion,  the  dramatic  impulse 
is  bom  in  every  man  and  the  play  is  the  uni- 
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versal  expression  of  the  creative  instinct. 
He  writes  that  it  is  this  impulse  which  "has 
given  the  peoples  of  the  world  an  enduring 
voice — a  republic  of  active  literature — in  the 
plays  of  a  Sophocles,  of  a  Shakespeare,  of  a 
Molicrc,  of  an  Ibsen.  These  were  literally 
piaymakers  of  the  people,  expressers  of  the 
common  life  in  enduring  beauty — in  poetry. 
In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
ourselves  that  Ibsen  was  a  common  worker 
from  the  people,. Moliere  a  provincial  play- 
actor, Shakespeare,  a  theater  manager  and  a 
player,  as  well  as  a  play-maker.  Also  that 
it  may  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that 
Shakespeare  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  of 
good  country  stock,  and  that  he  became  the 
universal  expresser  of  the  folk,  striving 
through  centuries  in  the  humble  but  sincere 
religious  plays  in  which  every  tradesman  had 
a  part,  to  find  at  length  in  him  an  immortal 
voice," 

When  every  communit>'  has  \Xs  Play- 
House  and  its  own  native  group  of  plays  and 
producers,  we  shall  have  a  national  Ameri- 
can Theater  that  will  give  a  richly  varied 
authentic  expression  of  American  life.  We 
shall  be  aware — which  we  are  only  dimly  at 
present — of  the  actual  pulse  of  the  people 
by  the  expression  in  folk  plays  of  their  co- 
ordinated minds.  It  is  this  common  vision, 
this  collective  striving  that  determines  na- 
tionalism and  remains  throughout  the  ages, 
the  one  and  only  touchstone  of  the 'future. 


THE  NEW  MISSION  OF  THE 

RED  CROSS 

An  Intbrview  With  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison 


rllE  public  luas  not  slo<w  to  realize  that  the 
enormous  development  in  the  <ivork  and  in- 
ftuenve  of  the  American  Red  Cross  *u:as  due  in 
considerable  part  to  the  organizing  and  directing 
genius  of  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison,  the  Ne*w  York 
banker  ivhom  the  President  had  designated  as 
head  of  its  icar  <n:ork.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  lead- 
ers in  the  Red  Cross  at  home  and  abroad  have  not 
lagged  behind  the  public  in  recognizing  Mr. 
Davison's  services. 

H'ith  the  signing  of  the  armistice  came  demo- 
bilization not  only  of  armies  but  of  ivelfare  and 
telief  organizations.  It  occurred  to  the  head  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  hov:ever,  that  there 
ivas  much  icork  yet  to  be  done  in  the  Vi'orld,  and 
that  to  demobilize  a  humanitarian  agency  capable 
of  doing  big  things  ^whenever  and  ivherez'er 
needed  VL^ould  be  vurong.  lie  conceived  a  plan, 
obtained  the  President's  endorsement,  submitted 
his  ideas  to  representatives  of  the  Allied  po^wers 
and  to  the  S^L'iss  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  has  already  seen  the  plan  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  Davison  {as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  nevif  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties)  *ivas  persuaded  last  month  to  talk  ^cith  a 
representative  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  about 
this  nnv  vision  of  humanitarian  opportunity. 


««'\7'()U  have  asked  ine,"  said  Mr.  Davison, 
I  "how  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties came  to  be  formed,  and  wherein  its 
work  will  difler  from  that  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  in  years  past." 

And  with  modest  phrases  and  simple  nar- 
ration he  recited  the  stor>'.  "When  the  ar- 
mistice was  signed,"  he  said,  **one  of  the  first 
thoughts  of  those  having  organizations  under 
their  control  was  the  question  of  demobili- 
zation. It  occurred  to  me,  on  my  way  home 
from  Europe  in  November,  that  there  was 
much  work  yet  to  be  done,  and  that  to  de- 
mobilize the  Red  Cross  would  be  to  deprive 
the  peoples  of  the  world  of  incalculable  good. 
I  realized  that  we  had  developed  a  practice, 
through  enormous  Red  Cross  organizations, 
which  had  previously  been  unknown.  It 
was  not  the  science,  but  rather  the  applica- 
tion of  science,  which  had  been  developed ; 
and  it  had  become  clear  to  me  that  in  peace 
times  there  could  be  carried  on  a  work  in 
the  interest  of  humanity  never  before  mea- 
sured or  appreciated. 
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"Having  that  in  mind,  I  took  the  matter 
up  with  the  President,  and  suggested  to  him 
that  it  would  be  well  to  try  to  coordinate  the 
endeavors  of  Red  Cross  organizations 
throughout  the  world,  with  the  idea  of  see- 
ing that  there  should  continue  to  be  carried 
on  those  various  activities  which  had  proved 
to  be  of  such  great  benefit.  The  President 
saw  the  value  of  this  suggestion,  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  not  undertake  to  bring  about 
some  such  coordination." 

7Vir  PI  fin  .-ip  proved  by  the  Allies 

Therefore  Mr.  Davison  journeyed  back 
to  Europe,  and  called  together  representa- 
tives of  the  Red  Cross  organizations  of  Great 
Britain,  E'rance,  Italy,  and  Japan.  At  a 
conference  in  Cannes,  France,  he  submitted 
his  plan,  and  it  was  decided  to  lay  it  at  once 
before  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  at  Geneva.  Later  it  was  deemed 
impracticable  for  that  committee  to  under- 
take the  program,  because  it  is  essentially  a 
neutral  organization  and  could  not  partici- 
pate in  any  movement  which  did  not  at  all 
times  include  all  countries.  It  was  then  im- 
possible to  include,  the  organizations  of  the 
enemy  countries,  as  peace  had  not  been  de- 
clared. 

The  members  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee were,  however,  most  sympathetic  and 
appreciative  of  the  purpose  of  the  plan, 
wished  it  to  be  carried  out,  and  hoped  that 
the  time  would  come  when  there  could  be  a 
union  between  the  new  movement  and  their 
own  organization.  Mr.  Davison  and  the 
Allied  Red  Cross  representatives  proceeded 
to  effect  an  organization  which  has  developed 
into  what  is  now  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies. 

"We  had  laid  the  plan  before  the  Geneva 
organization,"  explained  Mr.  Davison,  "be- 
cause Geneva  is  the  home  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  International  Committee  (sometimes 
called  the  International  Red  Cross)  is  the 
body  through  which  the  various  countries 
work  in  time  of  war  in  order  to  reach  their 
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wounded  in  an  enemy  country.  Its  function 
is  of  very  great  importance  in  time  of  war, 
but  heretofore  it  has  never  attempted  to  do 
any  work  in  time  of  peace.  The  Red  Cross 
was,  so  to  speak,  born  of  war ;  and  until  very 
recently  it  had  not  been  thought  that  it  had 
a  function  to  perform  in  time  of  peace.  The 
American  Red  Cross  had  been  something  of 
an  exception,  for  it  had  carried  on  relief 
work  after  such  calamities  as  the  Messina 
earthquake,  the  San  Francisco  fire,  the  China 
floods,  and  so  forth." 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession 

As  the  program  of  Mr.  Davison  and  his 
colleagues  involved  health  matters  chiefly,  it 
was  thought  wise  to  call  in  conference  the 
leading  specialists  of  the  world,  in  order 
that  they  might  consider  the  subject  and  de- 
termine its  feasibility  and  practicability.  As 
a  result  there  was  convened  at  Cannes  prob- 
ably the  most  notable  medical  congress  ever 
held.  It  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Roux, 
who  succeeded  Pasteur  as  head  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  with  Dr.  William  H, 
Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  council.  The  body  of  the  con- 
ference was  composed  of  leading  scientists  in 
the  subjects  under  consideration,  from  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy 
•end  Japan. 

The  Red  Cross  leaders  presented  their 
program  to  this  medical  congress  and  asked 
for  consideration  of  the  proposals  and  an  ex- 
pression of  views  relative  thereto.  They 
could  hardly  have  expected  so  complete  an 
endorsement  as  was  embodied  in  the  recom- 
mendations, a  sentence  or  two  of  which  we 
quote  here: 

The  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  can  be  greatly  furthered  by 
the  power  of  man  to  promote  health  and  to  pre- 
vent disease.  .  .  .  The  potential  usefulness  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  this  field  is  unlimited,  and  the  pro- 
gram proposed  is  really  the  logical  development 
of  its  previous  activities  in  the  extension  of  tem- 
porary relief  in  times  of  war  or  disaster.  .   .   . 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  our  belief 
that  no  other  organization  is  so  well  prepared 
to  undertake  these  great  responsibilities  at  the 
present  time  as  the  Red  Cross,  and  no  movement 
deserves  more  the  hearty  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  all  people  than  does  this. 

Finally,  before  forming  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  the  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ments then  congregated  in  Paris,  from  whom 
it  received  most  cordial  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval.     So    impressed    were   they   that   the 


plan  was  incorporated  in  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  in  Article  XXV,  which 
reads : 

The  members  of  the  League  agree  to  encour- 
age and  promote  the  establishment  and  coopera- 
tion of  only  authorized  voluntary  national  Red 
Cross  organizations,  having  as  purposes  the  im- 
provement of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease, 
and  the  mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the 
world. 

Leadership  of  the  American   Red   Cross 

When  Mr.  Davison  tells — so  casually — 
how  the  American  Red  Cross  attained  its 
position  of  leadership,  and  how  natural  it 
was  that  Europe  should  welcome  our  sug- 
gestions as  to  development  for  peace-time 
activity,  the  listener  might  well  imagine  him 
to  be  speaking  of  an  insignificant  detail  in  a 
wholly  unimportant  matter,  rather  than  of 
the  greatest  civilian  organized  effort  the 
world  has  ever  known.  This  is  the  whole 
story,  in  his  own  words: 

"The  Red  Cross  organizations  of  the 
Allied  countries  had  developed  largely  dur- 
ing the  war,  had  increased  beyond  anything 
heretofore  known,  because  of  the  demands 
made  upon  them.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  for  vari- 
ous reasons  became  the  dominant  organiza- 
tion. We  of  America  had  felt  that  pending 
the  arrival  of  our  military  forces  we  could 
extend  the  helping  hand  to  the  combatants 
and  civilian  populations  of  those  countries 
associated  with  us  in  the  war.  It  was  that, 
and  the  paramount  purpose  of  caring  for  our 
own,  that  prompted  the  great  and  swift  de- 
velopment of  our  organization.  Within 
little  more  than  a  year's  time,  we  jumped 
from  a  membership  of  about  500,000  to  more 
than  30,000,000  (including  the  Juniors), 
and  the  American  people  gave  us  in  excess 
of  $400,000,000.  This  position  was  recog- 
nized by  the  other  organizations,  and  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  welcome  our  sug- 
gestions." 

What  the  New  Red  Cross  Will  Do 

Having  outlined  the  inception  and  forma- 
tion of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
Mr.  Davison  was  asked  to  explain  to  read- 
ers of  this  periodical  what  it  was  formed  for 
and  what  it  was  expected  to  accomplish. 

"To  my  mind,"  he  replied,  "the  answer  is 
simple.  I  believe  the  plan,  one  which  may 
be  easily  comprehended,  is  workable  and  de- 
stined to  be  effective.  In  fact,  I  cannot  help 
but  believe  it  will  be  the  greatest  humani- 
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tarian    force    in    the    world.    *  Briefly,    the 
scheme  is  as  follows: 

"The  headquarters  of  the  League  will  be 
at  Geneva.  The  League  will  be  presided 
over  by  a  board  of  governors,  of  which  the 
representative  of  the  Red  Cross  [Mr.  Davi- 
son himself]  is  chairman.  Under  him  is  the 
Director-Ciencral  in  the  person  of  Sir  David 
Henderson,  recently  Lieutenant-General  in 
the  British  Army,  to  whom  is  delegated  full 
power  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors, who  himself  has  full  power  when  the 
board  is  not  in  session. 

"Under  the  Director-General  will  be  or- 
ganized various  divisions — a  Bureau  of  De- 
velopment, a  Medical  Bureau,  and  a  Bureau 
of  Relief. 

"The  Bureau  of  Development  is  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Persons,  recently  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  It  will  be  the 
function  of  that  bureau  to  stimulate  and  de- 
velop Red  Cross  organizations  in  every 
country  in  the  world.  To  do  this  it  will 
establish  close  relations  with  each  society, 
learning  from  them  their  form  and  strength 
and  making  suggestions  as  to  further  de- 
velopment. In  a  country  where  there  is  no 
Red  Cross,  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  this 
Bureau  of  Development  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  one. 

"It  is  also  contemplated  that  the  bureau 
will  inform  each  country,  through  its  Red 
Cross  organization,  of  the  activities  of  the 
Red  Cross  of  every  other  country.  Upon 
invitation,  it  Ls  hoped  that  there  may  be 
representatives  sent  from  the  central  bureau 
at  Geneva,  to  a  local  Red  Cross,  to  show  how 
to  develop  chapters,  to  secure  members,  and 
to  widen  its  sphere  of  influence.  The  imme- 
diate and  great  effect  of  such  a  movement 
will  be  to  awaken  people  within  a  countr>' 
to  a  realizing  sense  of  an  obligation  to  their 
fellow  man.  In  thinking  of  this  plan  I  do 
not  have  in  mind  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  or  France,  but  rather  the  countries  of 
South  America,  Africa,  the  Far  East,  and 
the  Balkans." 

If  properly  presented,  Mr.  Davison  be- 
lieves that  the  peoples  of  the  world  can  be 
made  to  appreciate  what  a  force  for  health 
and  happiness  such  a  centralized  agenc\'  can 
become ;  and  he  believes,  also,  that  if  an  or- 
ganization gives  a  g(K)d  account  of  itself  the 
people  will  as  naturally  and  as  gladly  con- 
tribute their  mite  to  it — sav  at  Christmas 
time  of  each  year — as  they  would  to  their 
church.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Red 
Cross,   because  it   represents  all  colors  and 


creeds  and   all  people  everywhere.     It  has 
already  won  the  good  will  of  the  world. 

A  Campaign  for  World  Health 

So  much  for  the  functions  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  Development.  Mr. 
Davison .  then  described  the  scheme  for  the 
Medical  Bureau,  presided  over  by  the  gen- 
eral medical  director,  Dr.  Richard  P. 
Strong,  late  Colonel  in  the  United  States 
Army,  a  man  distinguished  for  researches  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  army  and  also 
for  services  in  connection  with  combating 
typhus  and  other  contagious  diseases.  Under 
the  medical  director  there  will  be  divisions 
devoted  to  special  fields  of  work,  such  as 
Public  Health,  Hygiene  and  Sanitary 
Science,  Child  Welfare,  Preventive  Medi- 
cine, Nursing,  and  the  eradication  of  tuber- 
culosis, malaria,  venereal  diseases,  etc.  Each 
one  of  these  divisions  will  be  in  charge  of  a 
specialist  in  that  particular  field. 

Mr.  Davison  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  Red  Cross  organization  is  not 
itself  expected  to  undertake  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Medical  Bureau,  but  rather 
to  stimulate  that  work  through  natural 
agencies  within  the  country. 

"Take,  for  example,  child  welfare.  There 
will  be  sent  to  the  Red  Cross  organization  of 
each  and  every  country  full  information  as- 
to  the  latest  thought  and  practice  looking  to 
the  well-being  of  children.  It  will  be  pre- 
sented in  a  way  that  will  make  clear  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  from  such  an  under- 
taking— which  were  never  before  appre^ 
ciated  as  they  are  to-day,  owing  to  the  tre- 
mendous work  done  by  the  American  Red 
Cross.  It  is  also  hoped  that,  upon  invitation, 
there  will  go  from  Geneva  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare,  who  would 
remain  long  enough  to  demonstrate  what 
child  welfare  means  and  what  results  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  practice  of  its  principles. 

"The  Red  Cross  organization  of  that 
a)untry  would  not  itself  engage  in  child- 
welfare  work,  but  would  call  together  the 
natural  local  agencies,  if  such  there  were, 
and  if  not  it  would  stimulate  an  interest  on 
the  part  of  doctors  and  nurses  to  undertake 
a  program  of  child-welfare  work.  As  years 
go  by,  if  the  work  is  well  done,  the  Red 
Cross  organization  of  that  country  would 
undoubtedly  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  movement;  but  it  would  only  be  to  in- 
crease the  activity  and  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  agency  or 
agencies  selected. 
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"In  the  case  of  malaria,  there  would  be 
sent  to  each  Red  Cross  society  the  latest 
word  as  to  the  practice  in  combating  or  pre- 
venting the  disease.  This  would  not  b*by 
cold  literature  but  by  demonstrations — per- 
haps by  moving  pictures  and  by  lectures — 
under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Red  Cross; 
and  through  that  Red  Cross  organization 
there  would  be  stimulated  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  natural  agencies  to  combat  ma- 
laria. This  would,  of  course,  apply  particu- 
larly to  Southern  countries  where  the  disease 
is  more  prevalent. 

"Exactly  the  same  principle  applies  as  to 
tuberculosis,  and  in  fact  to  every  one  of  the 
special  fields  of  work  of  this  Medical 
Bureau.  In  the  case  of  sanitation,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  built  up  through 
the  Red  Cross  a  public  sentiment  demanding 
the  adoption  of  the  best  sanitary  methods. 
This  would  result  in  an  appeal,  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  that  government  agencies  put 
into  effect  sanitary  methods — such  as  water, 
sewerage,  and  drainage  systems,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  had  never  before  been  appre- 
ciated by  those  peoples.  That  appreciation 
cannot  but  be  had  when  backward  govern- 
ments are  clearly  informed  as  to  practice  and 
results  in  other  countries." 

Checking  an  Epidemic 

One  of  the  most  important  developments 
in  the  work  of  this  Medical  Bureau,  as  Mr. 
Davison  outlined  it,  would  be  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  relative  to  discoveries 
with  which  to  combat  or  prevent  those  dis- 
eases which  are  yet  beyond  control.  The 
head  of  the  bureau,  in  Geneva,  would  be  in 
immediate  and  intimate  touch  with  scientists 
throughout  the  world.  He  might  be  in- 
formed of  the  development  of  a  serum  which 
would  prevent  some  particular  disease  or 
mitigate  the  suffering  resulting  therefrom. 
Immediately  upon  receipt  of  such  informa- 
tion, the  head  of  the  bureau  would  com- 
municate it  to  other  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  world.  Each  one  of 
those  would  likewise  pass  the  knowledge  on 
to  agencies  within  its  own  country  by  whom 
it  could  be  utilized. 

Having  in  mind  the  recent  world-wide 
epidemic  of  influenza,  the  interviewer  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Davison  regarding  the  usefulness 
of  an  international  health  bureau  in  such  an 
emergency.  His  reply  was  modest  in  its 
language  but  convincing  in  its  tone: 

"It  is  conceivable  that  if  the  Medical 
Bureau  had  then  been  organized,  the  head 


of  it,  from  his  signal  tower,  would  have  seen 
this  new  and  unknown  disease  approaching. 
He  would  immediately  have  communicated 
with  all  scientists,  giving  them  the  facts  and 
asking  them  to  devote  themselves  to  discover- 
ing some  way  of  meeting  it.  If  any  new 
method  had  been  found,  it  would  have  been 
communicated  immediately  to  the  whole 
world.  Even  if  no  specific  had  been  discov- 
ered, there  might  have  been  suggested,  from 
consultation,  a  method  of  treatment  or  at 
least  precautions  to  be  taken  which  would 
have  greatly  lessened  the  number  of  deaths. 
"I  was  informed,"  Mr.  Davison  added^ 
"that  the  loss  in  India  from  the  war  was 
about  a  hundred  thousand  through  four  and 
a  half  years,  and  that  the  loss  in  India  from 
influenza  was  six  million  within  fourteen 
months.  While  this  Yatio  may  not  have  ob- 
tained in  other  countries,  we  all  know  that 
in  the  United  States  we  lost  between  five  and 
six  hundred  thousand  from  influenza,  which 
was  five  or  six  times  as  many  lives  as  were 
lost  by  the  war.'* 

"Not  Merely  to  Relieve  Human  Suffering 
But  to  Prevent  It'' 

The  third  division  of  effort  in  this  new 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  is  a  Bureau 
of  Relief,  for  coordinating  activities  in  the 
case  of  national  or  international  calamity 
beyond  the  control  of  any  one  Red  Cross 
organization.  When  the  various  societies 
are  in  a  position  to  operate  in  peace  times, 
they  could,  under  the  general  direction  of 
this  Relief  Bureau,  render  aid  as  needed. 

These  three  bureaus  constitute  the  organ- 
ization as  proposed.  Experience  will  in  time 
develop  other  services  to  meet  such  contin- 
gencies as  may  arise.  The  Bureau  of  Re- 
lief is  an  extension  of  work  previously  car- 
ried on  in  eifiergencies  by  national  organiza- 
tions, notably  the  American  Red  Cross.  The 
Bureau  of  Development  is  the  natural 
growth  of  any  enterprise  under  the  leader- 
ship of  men  of  broad  vision.  The  Medical 
Bureau,  with  its  unlimited  possibilities,  con- 
stitutes the  real  keynote  of  the  new  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

In  presenting  his  plan  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Red  Cross  leaders  of  the  world,  Mr. 
Davison  summed  it  up  in  one  sentence: 

"The  conception  involves  not  merely  ef- 
forts to  relieve  human  suffering  but  to  pre- 
vent it — not  alone  the  suffering  of  one  peo- 
ple but  an  attempt  to  arouse  all  peoples  to  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow-beings  throughout  the  world." 
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THE  ALLIES  AND  RUSSIA 


THE  course  to  be  adapted  bv  the  Entente 
Allies  toward  Russia  is  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  in  the  Knglish  reviews.  In 
the  concluding  portion  of  an  article  on 
"Peace  According  to  Versailles"  in  the  Ninf- 
leenth  Century  ([^ondon)  Mr,  George  A. 
B.  Pewar  comments  at  some  length  on  the 
successive  policies  that  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Allies  in  their  dealings  with  Russia  from 
May,  1917,  to  July.  1919.  These  policies 
ted  and  described  as  folloivs: 


(1)  »  Kercniky  policy;  (2)  ■  Prinkipo  policy 
— nf  which  Clilbcrt  and  Sullivan  would  have  con- 
cocted a  lovely  comic  opera;  and  (3)  a  Kotchak 
policy.  The  Kereniky  policy  was  founded  on  the 
theory  ihal  the  Ruiilan  Revolution  was  limply 
an  outbreak  by  fiu  friends  of  the  Allies  to  ^et 
rid  of  (he  German  clement  in  Russian  politics; 
after  which,  ninety  millions  or  so  of  Russian 
people,  united  and  content,  were  to  flinf-  them- 
selves into  the  war  with  far  greater  vigor  than 
ever.  That  charming  theory  overlooked  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Russia.  It  overlooked  the 
bloody,  suppressed  revolution  of  i  few  years  he- 
fore.  It  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Russian 
armiei,  not  reallv  beaten  had  to  be  recalled  from 
the  war  in  the  Far  East  owing  to  peril*  besides 
the  German  one,  at  home.  Yet  our  statesmen  must 
have  known   all   about  those  events  and  facts. 

Certainly  there  was  an  uprisinj;  by  some  finer 
spirits  ag.iinsi  the  odious  German  influence  in 
the  early  weeks  of  the  Revolution,  and  against 
the  cra/y  priest  Rasputin  whose  fame  in  1917 
so  thrilled  the  romantic  nanemaids  of  Kensing- 
ton Gardens.  But  where  our  statesmen  erred  so 
oddly  was  in  leaving  out  of  calculation  the  ibyt- 
mal  Revolutidn,  rconomic  and  social,  which  lay 
immedialelv  behind  the  earlier  outbreak  and  nai 
only  wailing  to  take  charee  irresistiblv.  Thev 
ihouRht 


and  ti 


e  from  Russia— an 


tottering  to  its  fall — and  that  Kolchak  was  about 
to  deal  Bolshevism  a  final  sledKehammer  blow 
— the  Associated  Powers  adopted  ■  scmi-wirlike 
policy;   more   or   less;    presumably,   for    ■     little 


In  Mr.  Dewar's  opinion,  there  are  only 
two  clear,  logical  lines  to  take  to-day  in  re- 
gard to  Russia :  ( 1 )  To  suffer  the  various 
groups  of  Russian  revolutionists  to  settle 
their  OM-n  quarrels;  (2)  To  declare  war 
against  the  Bolshevists  in  Russia  and  talcf  the 
field  against  thetn  with  a  large,  well- 
equipped  Allied  army,  munitioned  with 
aeroplanes,  tanks,  howitzers,  machine-guns, 
and  all  the  other  instruments  of  war. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  state  certain  seri- 
ous difficulties  and  objections  that  would  at- 
tach to  both  courses.  The  let-alone  polic)', 
he  saj's,  would  lower  the  prestige  of  the  AI- 


e  from 


than  removing  Cierman  finance  and  influe 
Great   Britain — and   all  would  ro  nicely. 

The  Prinkipo  line— possibly  not  British  in  its 
inception,  and  obviously  not  French  (hough  ulti- 
mately adopted  by  the  Associated  Powers  gen- 
erallv — seems  to  have  been  founded  on  an  un- 
easy feeling:  that  the  Bolshevists  were  powerful 
and  it  might  pay  best,  lead  to  peace  sooner,  to 
come  to  terms  with  tbcm.  It  was  a  bad  line. 
Prinkipo  has  been  succeeded  bv  something  more 
respectable,  but  hardly  less  diffident.  The  rumor 
having  spread,  and  being  widely  accepted  by  the 
gBhrmoachri,   that   the   Russian    Revolution    was 

JOS 
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lies  and  would  encourage  rebellious  spirits 
in  Europe  to  flout  the  Great  Four.  It  would 
be  regarded  as  a  desertion  of  the  more  mod- 
erate revolutionary  groups  throughout  Rus- 
sia. 

As  to  the  alternative  course,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  only  France  and  Great 
Britain  might  be  willing  to  go  to  Russia 
with  a  large  army,  although  the  writer  hints 
that  Italy  might  possibly  come  to  the  rescue. 
There  is  also  the  question  whether  the  mass 
of  the  British  working  classes,  from  which 
an  army  for  Russia  would  have  to  be  re- 
cruited, would  agree  to  the  plan.  Mr.  De- 
war  thinks  that  such  an  army  could  be  re- 
cruited. There  is  another  difficulty,  how- 
ever, which  has  not  yet  been  frankly  faced 
by  many  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  taking 
the  field  against  the  Bolshevists. 

The  land  in  Russia — to  say  nothing  of  the  fac- 
tories— has  been  seized  by  the  Russian  peasants. 
The  bulk  of  the  peasants  are,  apparently,  not  Bol- 
shevists   or     lovers    of    Bolshevists.      From     all 


accounts  they  are  the  opposite.  But  they  are 
Revolutionists;  they  have  forcibly  dispossessed 
the  owners  of  the  land,  and  taken  it  for  them- 
selves. Of  those  owners,  some  have  fled,  others 
have  been  killed.  If  we  went  into  Russia  with- 
out definitely  pledging  ourselves  not  to  suffer 
these  peasant  Revolutionists  to  be  dispossessed, 
we  should  march  to  disaster.  The  peasants  would 
join  the  Bolshevists.  Are  all  those  who  desire  a 
real  war  in  Russia  against  Bolshevists  willing  to 
take  this  pledge?  It  would  be  a  pledge  to  sup- 
port the  early  and  popular  Revolutionists  who 
seized  the  land,  etc.,  whilst  stamping  out  the  Ter- 
rorists of  Trotsky.  From  the  standpoint  of  those 
who  are  against  revolution  in  any  form  of  vio- 
lence, the  precedent  might  seem  awkward.  It  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  a  spirit  like  Chateaubriand, 
for  instance,  taking  such  a  pledge.  But  then 
Chateaubriand  appears  to  have  detested  all  revo- 
lutionists alike,  from  Mirabeau  down  to  Marat. 

As  to  the  Lenine  and  Trotzky  group,  Mr. 
Dewar  is  convinced  that  the  Allies  should 
have  no  dealings  with  them.  "Their  record 
is  smeared  with  monstrous  crimes.  They 
have  hurled  Russia  deeper  and  deeper  into 
one  vast  anarchv." 


A  HUNGARIAN'S  DESCRIPTION  OF 

HUNGARY'S  PLIGHT 


IN  connection  with  Mr.  Simonds*  article 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  our  readeris  will  doubtless  be  in- 
terested in  a  statement  from  the  Magyar 
nationalist  point  of  view  which  appears  in 
the  July  number  of  the  International  Re- 
view ( London ) .  This  statement  was  pre- 
pared by  Count  Albert  Apponyi,  who  is  now 
scrventy  years  old  and  was  the  leader  of  the 
"Forty-eight-  and  Independence  Party,"  ad- 
vocating return  to  the  conditions  of  1848 
and  Hungarian  independence.  In  1917  he 
joined  the  W^kerle  Cabinet  as  Minister  of 
Culture  and  Education.  In  his  summary 
of  the  crisis  now  facing  Hungary,  Count 
Apponyi  says: 

Should  all  the  aspirations  and  appetites  of  the 
neighboring  States  based  on  the  racial  principle 
get  satisfaction,  Hungary  would  lose  a  territory 
of  191,323  kilometres  (out  of  282,870)  and  a  popu- 
lation of  10,906,223  souls  (out  of  18,284,533).  She 
would  remain  in  possession  of  91,547  kilometres 
with  7,358,310  souls  on  it.  Should  the  last-men- 
tioned Czech  claim  be  fulfilled  too,  Hungary 
would  lose  near  to  one  million  souls  more,  nearly 
all  of  them  Magyars.  But  even  leaving  this  item 
out  of  consideration,  we  find  that  of  the,  roughly 
speaking,  eleven  million  souls  taken  from  Hun- 
gary, 3,658,995  would  be  Magyars  and  1,458,134 


Germans,  the  latter  being  as  good  Hungarian 
patriots  as  the  Magyars  themselves.  That  means 
that  over  5,000,000  souls  would  be  violently  torn 
from  the  country  they  love  and  submitted  to  rule 
which  they  abhor  and  which  is  racially  foreign 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  population 
left  to  Hungary,  more  than  one  million  would  be 
non-Magyar,  on  the  supposition  of  the  framers 
of  that  beautiful  scheme,  adverse  to  Hungarian 
rule.  Can  anything  more  clearly  and  more  con- 
vincingly show  the  impossibility  of  dissecting 
Hungary  on  the  racial  principle? 

A  fair  solution  of  the  racial  problem  in  Hun- 
gary, a  solution  which  conciliates  the  laws  of 
geographic  and  political  economy  and  the  deep- 
rooted  result  of  history  with  the  just  demands  of 
race,  can  easily  be  found  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  Hungary  such  as  nature  and  history 
made  them,  and  can  be  found  in  no  other  way. 
By  making  country  limits  and  police  districts  as 
far  as  possible  concordant  with  racial  limits;  by 
giving  to  every  race  a  representation  of  its  own, 
elected  by  all  the  members  of  the  race  irrespect- 
ive of  territorial  continuity,  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, by  granting  to  these  racial  representations 
a  fair  amount  of  self-government  in  every  matter 
that  concerns  the  race  as  such;  by  maintaining  a 
common  legislative  body  and  a  central  govern- 
ment to  manage  financial,  commercial,  military, 
and  foreign  affairs;  we  should  get  a  solution 
which  gives  full  satisfaction  to  the  Wilsonian 
principle  of  national  (racial)  autonomy,  without 
infringing  natural  laws  that  cannot  be  ignored 
with  impunity. 
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A  GERMAN'S  FORECAST  OF  HIS 

COUNTRY'S  FUTURE 


IN  the  June  number  of  "Sord  itnd  Siid 
Herr  Hans  Wendt  has  an  article  on  the 
future  of  ( jermany.  He  begins  by  explain- 
ing that  the  cause  of  the  war  was  the  over- 
population of  Europe  and  the  impossibility 
of  the  great  powers  satisfying  permanently 
their  increasing  claims  on  the  politico-eco- 
nomic platform.  In  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence of  the  nations  the  war.  he  says,  had  be- 
come an  urgent  necessity.  But  war  is  a  game 
in  the  decision  of  which  much  depends  on 
chance.  In  the  present  war  the  forces  of  the 
two  sides  had  become  too  unequal.  With  a 
better  political  organization  the  (jermans 
might  have  succeeded  in  postponing  the 
catastrophe.  As  things  now  stand,  the  (jer- 
mans must  apparently  submit  to  the  will  of 
their  opponents.  It  depends  on  the  peace 
conditions  and  the  force  remaining  in  the 
(lerman  nation  whether  (iermany  shall 
henceforth  lead  the  mock  existence  of  a  na- 
tion not  free,  or  whether  she  will  be  enabled 
at  some  distant  time  to  rise  again. 

Before  the  war  it  was  an  undisputed  fact, 
according  to  this  writer,  that  (lermany's 
position  as  regards  her  civilization  was  at  the 
head  of  the  world.  Still,  this  civilization 
had  become  fragile  and  unsound,  and  the 
outward  signs  of  decline  were  excessive  lux- 
ur>-,  a  reduced  birth-rate,  and  the  progressive 
proletarization  of  the  people.  The  war  con- 
tinued this  development  in  furious  tempo. 
The  birth-rate  has  been  more  reduced,  while 
the  death-rate  has  rapidly  grown.  The 
flower  of  (lerman  manhood  is  gone.  A  new 
generation  must  grow  up  before  a  change 
can  take  place.  Want  makes  men  and  na- 
tions bad,  and  only  with  an  improvement  in 
economic  conditions  can  an  improvement  in 
the  national  morale  be  counted  upon.  The 
proletarization  of  the  people  had  made  rapid 
progress  during  the  war.  On  the  one  hand 
were  the  war  profiteers,  and  on  the  other  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  losers  by  the  war. 
With  a  few  exceptions  the  better  elements  of 
the  people  were  to  be  numbered  among  the 
latter.  The  revolution  favored  the  develop- 
ment. It  has  brought  about  the  confiscation 
of  the  wealth  of  the  state,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  has  increased  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion enormously. 

Germany  must  reform  her  administration 
from  the  top  down  to  the  lowest  member. 
It  was  a  great  misfortune  that  bureaucratic 


Prussia  was  ever  allowed  to  remain  a  domi- 
nating state  in  the  Empire.  The  revolution, 
however,  has  destroyed  the  old  Prussian 
state  of  caste,  militarism  and  bureaucrac)'. 
Meanwhile  Germany  is  passing  through  a 
period  of  transition  and  so  far  all  the 
changes  necessary  in  th^  method  of  adminis- 
tration have  not  yet  been  brought  about. 
But  caste  has  disappeared  and  the  rights  of 
privilege  have  gone.  The  military  state, 
after  its  strong  development,  is  broken  up 
and  it  will  never  recover  from  the  blow. 
There  remains  the  bureaucracy  of  official- 
dom, but  its  hour  will  strike  and  its  death- 
bell  will  be  rung,  for  from  a  financial  point 
of  view  the  state  can  no  longer  afford  any 
administrative  luxury.  Germany  is  indeed 
bankrupt,  politically,  economically,  and 
financially.  She  is  a  geographical  concep- 
tion, in  which  the  ruins  of  a  nation!s  force 
are  endeavoring  in  chaotic  manner  to  dis- 
cover a  way  out  of  the  hopeless  present. 

The  writer  then  explains  that  it  is  open 
to  the  (jermans  as  a  nation  of  brothers  to 
submit  with  teeth  set  to  the  chains  of  slavery 
for  a  number  of  years  and  at  the  same  time 
presc*rve  their  national  unity  and  civilization, 
in  the  hope  of  better  days.  Or,  they  can 
disperse  their  forces  in  all  directions,  in  which 
case  they  must  abandon  their  national  exist- 
ence. This  would  no  doubt  be  easier  for  the 
individual,  but  then  it  would  no  longer  be 
worth  while  to  talk  about  Germany.  Let 
the  Germans  hopefully  tread  the  former 
path  and  not  bury  their  faith  in  themselves 
and  in  a  better  time  to  come.  But  to  do 
this  there  must  be  a  annplete  break  with 
the  old  and  much  personal  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  everyone. 

Every  industry  associated  with  luxury 
should  be  prohibited  while  the  people  have 
not  enough  to  eat.  Jt  would  be  well  for 
industry,  to  confine  itself  to  agriculture, 
since  nothing  but  economic  independence 
can  lead  to  political  freedom.  In  the  training 
of  the  young  the  national  spark  must  not  be 
extinguished. 

A  new  spirit  and  new  ideas  must  take  root 
in  officialdom.  The  official  class  must  cease 
to  be  caste  with  life-long  appointments,  and 
pensions  must  be  superseded  by  universal  old- 
age  and  sickness  insurance.  Only  thus  can 
the  spirit  of  caste  and  the  discontent  in  tbe 
countr>*  be  abolished. 
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CHINA  AND  SHANTUNG 


AMONG  the  picturesque  figures  to  be 
seen  in  Paris  during  the  Peace  Con- 
ference few  can  have  been  more  novel  than 
Kong  Siang  Ko,  lineal  descendant  in  the 
seventy-fifth  generation  from  Confucius,  ex- 
President  of  Council  to  the  Provincial  Par- 
liament of  Shantung,  and  chosen  envoy  to 
the  Conference  itself  for  the  forty  million 
Shantungese  Chinamen.  His  paper  in  the 
July  nimiber  of  the  Revue  Mondiale  is  the 
plea  he  was  not  in  time  to  make  directly  in 
Paris.  It  has  the  highest  value  as  an  origi- 
nal document  from  a  supremely  competent 
source.  It  is,  also,  a  masterpiece  of  con- 
ciliatory simplicity. 

China  joined  the  Allies  because  they  were 
clearly  engaged  in  a  war  of  justice.  The 
lawless  acts  of  Germany  on  sea  and  land 
violated  all  the  Chinese  traditions  since 
Confucius  taught  the  Golden  Rule  with  its 
definite  cosmic  extension: 

The  folk  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  are 
brothers.  China  never  waged  a  war  of  con- 
quest. She  has  grown  only  by  voluntary  acces- 
sions. A  young  republic  is  always  gravely  ham- 
pered within  and  without:  but  as  early  as  possible 
was  offered,  and  accepted,  the  large  contribution 
of  labor  which  has  materially  aided  in  the 
triumphant  result.  We  are  loyal  though  not 
leading  allies.^  We  claim  no  reward.  But  surely 
nothing  that  is  ours  should  be  accounted  the 
booty  of  other  victors. 

The  Japanese  campaign  against  Tsingtao  was 
waged  on  Chinese  soil.  China  provided  trans- 
portation, food,  general  supplies.  In  many  re- 
spects Japan  in  Shantung  was  a  repetition  of  Ger- 
many in  Belgium:  for  though  not  a  hostile  inva- 
sion, the  military  occupation  included  countless 
acts  of  lawless  violence.  We,  too,  have  suffered 
much  as  helpless  victims.  Are  we  not  even  at 
the  Council-board  being  dealt  with  as  enemies? 

Only  the  unfamiliar  features  of  the  Shantung 
hardships  and  claims  are  here  to  be  set  forth, 
by  an  eye  witness.  They  will  show  that  grave 
results  will  yet  follow,  if  what  has  already  oc- 
curred be  sanctioned  by  the  Conference. 

The  proposed  peace  treaty,  sanctioning  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  Shantung,  would  have  a 
serious  effect  on  the  local  conditions.  Even  un- 
der German  rule,  the  custom-houses  of  Tsingtao 
were  still  in  Chinese  hands.  They  are  now  in 
Japanese  control,  so  to  remain. 

To  be  sure,  the  return  of  Kian  Chan  is  prom- 
ised! But  a  concession  is  created,  under  exclu- 
sive Japanese  jurisdiction,  in  the  very  economic 
and  civic  centre  of  Kian  Chan,  dominating  the 
roadstead,  all  the  vast  anchorage  and  all  the  lo- 
cations where  custom-houses  have  an  excuse  for 
being.  So  they  can  only  exist  under  Japanese  su- 
zerainty. 

The  obvious  and  usual  advantages  of  this 
strange  hold  are  not  all.  The  Japanese  are  mak- 
ing heavy  importations  of  opium   and   morphine. 


Much  comes  in  boxed  as  "military  supplies." 
The  drugs  even  pass  on  into  China  through  par- 
cel post,  for  in  large  sections  Japan  controls  the 
postal  service. 

Now,  this  is  just  the  time  when  the  opium  tradfe 
is"  to^  end,  when  the  use  of  the  poisons  is  wholly 
prohibited.  Great  Britain  makes  great  financial 
sacrifice  in  supporting  this  action.  The  other 
nations  are  lending  efficient  aid.  'And  just  now 
Japan,  quite  unconcerned,  is  pushing  opium  into 
China.  This  official  plan,  to  debauch  a  people 
now  on  the  road  to  full  recovery,  is  an  indefen- 
sible as  Germany's  U-boat  policy.  It  is  more 
far-reaching.  It  is  regularly  fatal  to  individuals. 
It  is  carried  on  incessantly  in  time  of  peace. 

Japanese  control  of  the  railways  works  fur- 
ther injury  to  the  natives.  She  does  not  merely 
exploit  the  mines  which  Germany  held.  All  the 
best  mines  of  the  peninsula  lie  along  these  rail- 
roads. Chinese  owners  must  sell  their  coal  at 
ridiculous  prices  or  be  cut  off  from  market  al- 
together. The  monopoly  then  resells  this  same 
coal,  at  oppressive  rates,  to  other  Chinamen. 

The  population  is  suffering  from  a  foreign  per- 
secution. Their  property  is  expropriated  almost 
without  indemnity.  Homes  are  forcibly  requisi- 
tioned. Personal  insults,  even  actual  outrages, 
are  numberless.  Chinese  officials  are  contemptu  • 
ously  ignored.  And  this  condition  the  Peace  Con- 
ference would  make  permanent. 

The  presence  of  the  Japanese  is  a  serious  men- 
ace to  China  herself.  Tsingtao  is  both  a  military 
harbor  and  a  trading  port  of  the  highest  class, 
with  abundant  and  safe  anchorage.  It  is  supe- 
rior to  Shanghai,  to  Tientsin,  to  any  other  Chi- 
nese port.  It  is  directly  connected  by  railways  with 
Peking  from  Port  Arthur,  also,  a  railroad  runs 
via  Dalhy  and  Mukden  directly  to  the  Chinese 
capital,  which  thus  lies  between  the  two,  in  the 
very  center  of  Japanese  influence.  It  may  be 
absolutely  vital  for  us  to  hold  what  Japan  has 
wrested  from  us. 

There  is  some  assurance  that  Japan  means  to 
restore  political  rights  to  the  Shantungese,  while 
retaining  the  economic  control.  But  that  would 
suffice  to  continue  a  cruel  violation  of  our  sover- 
eignty. Especially  in  the  Far  East,  economic 
power  is  the  source  and  means  of  all  political 
action. 

Yet  China  is  not  alone  deeply  concerned.  Al! 
countries,  since  the  war,  are  entering  the  race 
for  world-trade.  China's  importance  as  a  mar- 
ket will  increase  swiftly.  Shantung  is  rich  in 
such  varied  goods  as  silk,  coal,  iron,  leather,  cot- 
ton, wool,  etc.  Tsingtao  is  its  one  unrivaled 
harbor.  If  Japan  intrenches  herself  in  port,  rail- 
ways, mines,  and  land,  all  must  pass  through  her 
hands.  Where,  then,  is  the  open  port,  the  equal 
opportunity  for  all  ? 

We  hoped  the  reign  of  universal  justice  was 
at  hand.  But  this  war,  and  the  peace  that  fol- 
lows it,  seems  to  bring  us  bitter  strife  and  greater 
calamities  for  the   future. 

Yet  even  if  this  blow  falls,  it  will  not  be  whol- 
ly a  disaster.  If  no  nation  of  high  ideals  arises 
as  our  champion,  if  the  Conference  confirms  this 
crying  injustice,  yet  the  mature  opinion  of  man- 
kind must  at  last  come  to  our  side. 

And  to  us  it  will  be  a  hard  but  excellent  les- 
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Province, — ind  I  have  come'  from  China  expreiily 
to  bring  their  metsage, — I  declare:  W«,  fort; 
miiiiont  of  Shantuni^M,  nill  never  in  any  faili- 
ion    submit  to  Japancic  doroinaiion ! 


CHINA'S  REFUSAL  TO  SIGN  THE  PEACE 
TREATY 


OF  tlic  various  explanations  of  the  Chi- 
nese attitude  towards  the  Peace  Treaty 
that  have  been  made  public,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  the  article  by  Hollington  K. 
Tone  in  Millard's  Review  (Shanghai)  for 
July  12.  In  that  article  he  states  that  since 
the  receipt  of  the  news  from  Europe  on  July 
1  that  the  Chinese  delegates  had  refused  to 
sign  the  treaty  Chinese  of  all  classes  have 
been  raising  such  questions  as — 

What  are  the  advanlaRe)  to  Chin«  from  a  non- 
(ignini;  of  the  peace   treaty? 

Would  Japan  try  to  carry  out  the  terms  in  the 
treaty  by  means  of  force? 

Ii  China  aiilt  at  war  with  Germany?  If  lo, 
il  it  necessary  to  conclude' a  separate  treaty  with 
her? 

Does  China's  refusal  lo  sign  the  treaty  for- 
feit het  right  to  join  the  League  of  Nation*? 

What  dors  China  non  propote  to  do  or  whit 
should   she   do   following   the   non-signing  of  the 

In  a  discussion  of  these  questions  Mr. 
Tong  attributes  to  "a  Chinese  high  official. 


who  is  well  versed  in  international  law  and 
foreign  diplomacy,"  the  opinion  that  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Chinese  delegates  at  Paris 
was  a  very  wise  one,  from  the  Chinese  stanil- 
point.  Apart  from  the  Shantung  question, 
this  official  declared  that  the  China  section 
of  the  treaty  was  "no  more  than  a  mere  in- 
ventory of  German  property  which  had  been 
liquidated.  It  did  not  attempt  to  settle  the 
future  relationships  between  China  and  Ger- 
many." This  high  official  thought  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  China  would  have 
obtained  by  virtue  of  the  treaty,  had  she 
signed  it,  would  have  been  very  trifling: 

They  involve:  first,  money  or  a  few  million 
laels  of  the  German  Boxer  indemnity;  secondly, 
German  public  property  in  China  exixpt  Kiao- 
chow ;  and  thirdly,  two  or  three  aiironomical  in- 
struments which  formerly  belonged  to  China. 
So  far  as  the  German  concetsioni  at  Hankow 
and  Tientsin  are  concerned,  they  were  lo  be  abro- 
gated not  in  favor  of  China  but  in  favor  of  in- 
ternational use. 

Mr.  Tong  himself  proceeds  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  advantages  which  he  thinks 
China  has  gained  by  her  refusal  to  sign  the 
treaty,  as  they  are  being  discussed  "in  more 
enlightened  circles  in  Pelting": 

In  the  first  place,  a  national  revolution  bas 
been  averted.  There  was  a  certainty  that  if  lb* 
Chinese  delefcates  had  signed  the  treaty  there 
would  have  been  a  great  revolution  in  China. 
That  revolution  would  have  differed  from  pre- 
vious ones.  It  would  have  been  a  |>eople'i  revo- 
lution and  would  have  greatly  confounded  China's 
political  confusion. 

Secondly,  China's  refusal  to  sign  the  treaty  bas 
taught  Japan  a  severe  lesson.  Japan  expected 
that  China  would  meekly  yield  to  fartt  majemr, 
accept  the  dictates  of  the  Big  Five  and  tign  away 
her  rights  in  Shantung.  Instead  of  doing  all  thi^ 
China  put  her  foot  down  and  refused  to  be  co- 
erced by  brutal  force  into  conceding  ber  iDatielt- 
able  rights.  Japan  now  knows  that  she  must  bt 
cautious  in  dealing  with  China  and  that  in  driv- 
ing China  to  the  wall  she  will  bavc  litde  or 
nothing  lo  gain. 

Thirdly,  there  would  be  a  more  rapid  growlk 
of  a  national  spirit  in  China.  Mucb  diaeamfoft 
has  certainly  been  caused  to  Japan  fay  the  rcfnsal 
of  the  Chinese  delegate*  lo  aign  dte  tna^. 
So  much  the  better.  If  Japan  doe*  •OBacAiac 
now  or  in  future  lo  irritate  the  Chinese,  ahe  bclpa 
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to  keep  op  the  anti-Japanese  movement  which  in 
torn  develops  China's  national  spirit.  If  the 
pern  treaty  had  been  signed,  the  grievances 
which  China  su£Fered  would  have  been  forgotten 
in  coarse  of  time.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  quickly  forgetting  them. 

Fourthly,  the  action  of  the  Chinese  delegates 
httM  drawn  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  to  the  injustice    being    perpetrated    upon 
China  and  made  selfish  statesmen  in  Europe  hesi- 
tate before  they  would  join   names   with   Japan 
again  and  rob  China.    It  was  "a  masterly  con- 
ception" in  the  words  of  the  editor  of  the  Peking 
amd  Tientsin  Times,  "and  the  stage  was  superb, 
the  moment  one  of   unparalleled   historical   sig- 
nificance."   Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Balfour,  who 
insisted  upon  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  treaty 
giving  German  State  property  in  the  British  Con- 
cession at  Canton  to  their  own  country,  but  who 
declared  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  never 
heard  of  sudi  a  thing  as  the  Twenty-one  De- 
mands made  upon  China  by  Japan,  can  no  longer 
pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Far  Eastern  situa- 
tion when  their  national  interests  are  not  involved. 
Thinking  people  all  over  the  world  now  ask, 
as  they  must,  the  question.  Who  were  responsible 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  unjust  Shantung  terms 
in  the  peace  treaty?    The  Chinese  would  declare: 
"Lloyd    George    and    Mr.    Balfour!     President 
Wilton  would  have  succeeded  in  giving  China  a 
square  deal  had   it  not  been   for   the  fact  that 
these  two  British  statesmen  were  against  justice 
being  done  to  China."    The  latest  report  from 
Europe  states  that  the  British  press  is  silent  over 
the  China  case,  and  it  is  naturally  presumed  that 
Lloyd  George  and  Mr.   Balfour    are    again   re- 
sponsible   for   this     silence.    They    are    unable, 
however,  to  exercise  their  influence  over  the  press 
of  other  countries.    It  must  be  gratifying  to  all 
the  Chinese  to  know  that  the  newspapers  both  in 
France   and  America   are '  endorsing  in   enthusi- 
astic terms  the  action  of  the  Chinese  delegates. 
Very  soon  die  two  distinguished  British   states- 
men, it  it  hoped,  will  pay  more  attention  to  China 
and   the  Far  Eastern   question    in   general,   and 
reverse  their  conservative  policy. 

Fifthly,  China  would  likely  get  better  terms 
from  Germany  by  negotiating  a  separate  treaty 
with  her.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  the  fear 
that  China  would  now  be  helpless.  Germany 
would  be  only  too  anxious  to  befriend  China, 
whose  trade  she  covets.  It  is  true  that  China  is 
technically  still  at  war  with  Germany,  but  this 
does  not  make  much  difference.  Leave  the 
anomalout  situation  alone,  and  it  will  solve  it- 
self. Although  it  is  proposed  by  the  government 
to  issue  a  mandate  declaring  the  China-German 
war  to  be  at  an  end,  and  to  send  delegates  to 
undertake  the  negotiation  of  a  separate  treaty 
with  Germany,  it  is  hoped  by  more  sober  Chinese 
that  China  will  let  Germany  approach  her  on 
this  subject. 

Sixthly,  the  action  of  the  Chinese  delegates  at 
Paris  hat  undoubtedly  driven  the  North  and  the 
South  to  an  early  tettlement  of  their  political  dif- 
ferences in  order  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
foreign  nations  more  effectively.  High  officials 
on  both  tidet  have  given  an  indication  that  from 
now  on  they  would  concentrate  more  attention 
on  the  international  relationships  of  China  and 
devote  lest  time  to  internal  politics.  This  is  a 
good  sign,  oommentt  the  Chinese  press. 


Mr.  Tong  points  out  that  China's  refusal 
to  sign  the  treaty  does  not,  as  some  have 
thought,  forfeit  her  right  to  join  the  League 
of  Nations.  She  can  sign  the  Austrian  treaty, 
which  also  contains  a  clause  concerning  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  which  will  give  her 
all  the  rights  to  join  the  League.  Further- 
mo|-e,  the  relationship  between  China  and 
the  Allies  will  not  be  affected  in  any  way 
by  the  new  development. 

The  Government  is  understood  to  have  decided 
to  issue  circular  telegrams  to  the  provinces  urg- 
ing them  to  maintain  the  cordial  relationships 
with  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  her  allies  as  pre- 
viously. As  long  as  this  policy  continues,  there 
is  no  fear  that  Japan  would  dare  to  defy  the 
world  and  try  to  carry  out  the  terms  as  embodied 
in  the  peace  treaty  concerning  Kiaochow  and 
Shantung  by  means  of  force. 

Mr.  Tong*s  article  makes  it  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  Chinese  themselves  are  divided 
on  the  subject  of  the  treaty.  He  states  that 
the  majority  of  the  officials  in  Peking,  who, 
he  declares,  are  pro-Japanese  in  their  senti- 
ment and  "tools  of  the  mih'tarists,"  were 
naturally  displeased  with  the  action  of  the 
Chinese  delegates  in  Europe.  They  were 
desirous  of  settling  the  Kiaochow  problem  at 
an  early  date,  in  order  to  please  the  Japanese, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  avoid  responsibility 
for  any  consequence  which  may  arise  if  the 
question  should  be  settled  in  China,  on  the 
other  hand. 

They  expressed  the  belief  that  the  present  terms 
were  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  in  view  of 
the  unwillingness  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
to  help  China  on  account  of  the  existence  of  secret 
treaties  with  Japan,  and  doubted  very  much 
whether  China  would  get  better  terms  by  her 
refusal  to  sign  the  treaty.  Furthermore,  Japan 
is  powerful  whilst  China  is  weak.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  unequal  fight.  This  kind  of  reasoning 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  officials  in 
Peking  has  been  accountable  for  the  dispatch  of 
cablegrams  to  the  Chinese  delegates  at  Paris  giv- 
ing contradictory  instructions. 

The  first  instruction,  for  instance,  was  that 
the  delegates  should  sign  the  treaty  with  reserva- 
tions with  regard  to  Kiaochow  and  Shantung. 
The  second  instruction  stated  in  effect:  "Don't 
ask  any  reservations,  and  sign  the  treaty  by  all 
means."  The  gist  of  the  third  instruction  was: 
•'Do  your  best  to  get  what  you  can." 

The  confirmation  of  the  news  that  the  Chinese 
delegates  had  declined  to  sign  the  treaty  gave  to 
these  officials  a  considerable  disappointment,  and 
some  of  General  Tuan  Chi-jui*s  followers  urged 
the  Government  to  send  a  cablegram  to  the  dele- 
gates reprimanding  them  for  the  action  they  had 
taken.  The  high  officials  actually  discussed  the 
advisability  of  sending  such  a  telegram,  but  wiser 
counsel  prevailed. 
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REGIONAL  BOARDS  FOR  RAILROAD 

ADMINISTRATION 


AMONG  the  various  ^'solutions"  of  the 
railroad  problem  that  are  set  forth 
from  day  to  day  in  the  press  we  occasionally 
see  references  to  a  proposed  system  of  re- 
gional hoards,  related  to  a  central  admin- 
istrative body,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  Nowhere  has 
this  plan  been  more  clearly  or  succinctly  out- 
lined than  by  Mr.  William  R.  Dawes,  of 
Chicago,  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
(Philadelphia)   for  August  9. 

Mr.  Dawes  has  been  for  many  years  as- 
sociated with  his  cousin,  Gen.  Charles  G. 
Dawes,  in  the  management  of  the  Central 
Trust  Company  of  Illinois.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System  after  the  passage 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  in  1913.  Having 
obser\'ed  that  many  of  the  difficulties  that 
were  thought  to  be  insuperable  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  have  been 
in  fact  successfully  obviated,  it  is  natural 
that  he  should  see  a  partial  analog)'  to  the 
Federal  banking  problem  in  what  is  now 
regarded  as  the  Federal  railroad  problem, 
and  that  the  question  whether  similar  diffi- 
culties in  the  one  might  be  solved  by  methods 
similar  to  those  employed  with  the  other 
should  suggest  itself  to  him. 

In  his  article  on  "Common  Sense  and  the 
Railroads,"  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Mr.  Dawes  makes  use  of  the  analogy  chiefly 
to  show  that  the  federal  railroad  system — or 
lack  of  system — as  it  exists  to-day,  possesses 
a  common  difficulty  with  the  banking  system 
as  it  was  before  the  Federal  Reserve  Law 
went  into  effect.     He  savs: 

The  thing  that  was  causing  difficulty  in  the 
banking  system  was  the  lack  of  coordinated,  in- 
telligent governmental  regulation;  and  that  io 
large  measure  has  been  the  difficulty  with  the 
railroads  in  the  past.  We  had  three  distinct  sys- 
tems of  banking:  The  national  banks,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Government;  the  in- 
corporated or  State  Banks,  under  the  supervision 
of  State  banking  examiners;  and  private  banks, 
under  no  supervision  at  all.  One  of  the  great 
values  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  all  these  sepa- 
rate banking  systems  into  one  common  or^i^ani- 
zation,  under  common  control  and  supervision, 
in  order  that  banking  reserves  might  be  consoli- 
dated and  made  available  for  national  use.  After 
long  years  of  discussion  and  honest,  though  pos- 
sibly misguided,  efforts,  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  railroads 
lies  in  giving  them  the  benefits  of  a  common  form 


of  organization  through  which  a  judicious  gov- 
ernmental control  may  be  exercised,  while  tt  the 
same  time  retaining  the  benefits  of  private  own- 
ership and  management,  to  the  end  that  the  great 
commercial  and  financial  interests  of  the  entire 
country  may  be  satisfactorily  served. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  system  was  put  into 
operation  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  disturb 
the  ownership  or  operation  of  the  banks,  which 
either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  became  mem- 
bers of  the  system.  Congress  at  that  time  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  the  real  interests  of  the  banks 
and  the  communities  they  represented  could  best 
be  served  by  the  least  disturbance  of  their  ordi- 
nary operations.  Does  not  the  same  idea  apply 
to  the  railroads  at  the  present  time?  What  good 
can  be  accomplished  by  destroying  an  organi- 
zation efficiently  developed  through  years  of  ex- 
perience? There  is  no  body  of  men  showing 
greater  constructive  ability  and  power  of  initia- 
tive than  the  men  who  are  managing  our  rail- 
roads to-day.  The  mistakes  that  may  have  been 
made  in  the  past  ought  not  in  fairness  to  be 
charged  against  the  men  now  responsible  for  the 
transportation  service  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system,  at  the  present  time,  Mr. 
Dawes  offers  this  testimony — and  coming 
from  a  practical  banker  in  the  financial  cen- 
ter of  the  Middle  West  it  is  important: 

True,  it  is  not  perfect;  it  bumps  and  creaks 
a  bit  at  times,  but  it  has  withstood  the  stress  of 
war  and  has  carried  this  country  through  a  period 
fraught  with  grave  financial  dangers.  It  is  non- 
political  and  functions  by  itself,  without  requir- 
ing the  constant  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
courts.  It  preserves  individual  initiative,  keeps 
open  the  avenues  of  private  enterprise,  and  at 
the  same  time  safeguards  the  public  interests  of 
financial  and  business  activity. 

Assuming  on  the  part  of  his  readers  a 
general  understanding  of  the  purpose  and 
operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
System,  Mr.  Dawes  proceeds  to  outline  a 
new  railroad  administrative  system,  having 
the  same  underlying  idea  and  form  of  or- 
ganization.    Such  a  system  would  comprise: 

A  Federal  railroad  board  corresponding  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board ;  Federal  railroad  corpo- 
rations corresponding  to  the  Federal  Reterre 
Banks. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  members  of  this  Federal  railroad  board  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  having  a  proper 
cabinet  officer  as  a  member  ex'oficio.  It  ii  tair 
to  assume  that  the  President  would  appoint  able 
men,  representative  of  the  railroad,  commerctal, 
financial  and  labor  interests  of  the  country,  oo 
this  board.  The  board  should  be  granted,  by 
law,    broad    regulatory   powers,   and    would   dc* 
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termine  the  national  railroad  administrative  pol- 
icy. It  probably  would  take  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  administrative  and  executive  func- 
tions of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission, 
leaving  this  body  as  a  quasi-judicial  body. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  small  body  of  men  sitting 
at  Washington — however  wise  they  may  be  in 
railroad  matters,  however  sincere  may  be  their 
intentioo  to  deal  fairly  with  the  mass  of  compli- 
cated questions  brought  before  them— can  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  their  exacting  duties  with  im- 
partial justice.  Too  much  authority  is  necessarily 
placed  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  subordinates  act- 
ing independently  for  the  most  part  Under 
similar  circumstances  a  great  corporation  doing 
a  country-wide  business  divides  its  business,  plac- 
ing various  departments  under  the  control  of  re- 
sponsible subsidiary  corporations  or  agencies  in 
close  touch  with  local  conditions.  It  is  with  this 
idea  in  mind  that  it  is  proposed  to  create  a  cen- 
tral Federal  railroad  board  which  would  take 
over  the  exacting  administrative  and  executive 
duties  heretofore  exercised  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  alone. 

This  Federal  railroad  board  would,  therefore, 
act  as  a  central  agency  to  adjust  transportation 
rates  and  in  general  to  determine  equitably  the 
relations  among  the  public,  the  employees  and  the 
railroads,  and  among  the  railroads  themselves. 
In  other  words,  it  would  become  the  medium 
through  which  the  Government  would  have  su- 
pervision over  the  strictly  business  matters  relat- 
ing to  transportation  service. 

Since  it  would  be*  impossible  for  any  single 
board  to  keep  in  close,  intimate  touch  with 
railroad  operations  all  over  the  country,  Fed- 
eral railroad  corporations  would  be  organ- 
ized as  agencies  subordinate  to  the  central 
board.  These  corporations  would  be  re- 
gional in  character,  acting  in  a  zone  or  re- 
gion occupied  by  one  or  more  systems.  Such 
corporations  would  be  organized  not  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  railroads,  but  simply 
for  purposes  of  regulation  and  control. 
Their  position  in  the  new  railroad  adminis- 
trative system  would  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  They  would  be 
located  at  convenient  points  of  operation,  and 
would  take  the  form  of  the  ordinary  corpo- 
ration, having  capital  stock,  since  this  is  the 
customary  form  of  organization.  The  pur- 
pose of  capital  stock  would  be  simply  to  af- 
ford a  means  of  control. 

The  ownership  of  the  stock  in  these  re- 
gional railroad  corporations  would  be  vested 
in  the  railroads  themselves,  just  as  the  mem- 
ber banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  own 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  There  would  be  an  effort  to  have  the 
ownership  of  the  capital  stock  so  divided 
among  the  railroads  of  a  particular  zone  or 
region  that  the  stock  ownership  would  rep- 
resent the  relative  importance  of  each  rail- 
road, so  far  as  possible.     Still  following  out 


the  plan  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
directors  of  each  Federal  Railroad  Corpora- 
tion would  be  elected  by  the  stockholder 
members — that  is,  the  various  railroads — and 
the  law  should  be  so  framed  that  such  an 
election  would  result  in  a  fair  and  equal  rep- 
resentation on  the  board  of  all  the  interests 
affected,  namely,  the  owners,  the  railroads, 
the  employees,  and  the  public.  Also,  the 
Federal  Board  would  have  the  right  to  ap- 
point directors  equal  in  number  to  that  of 
any  single  interest. 

Such  an  organization  would  be  non-polit- 
ical, just  as  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  is  non-political.  Mr. 
Dawes  is  convinced  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
give  to  these  regional  railroad  corporations 
primary  regulatory  powers  over  all  regional 
railroad  activities,  including  the  consolida- 
tion of  terminals,  ticket  offices,  extension  of 
existing  lines,  and  the  construction  of  new 
or  branch  lines,  and  the  issuance  of  future 
railroad  securities.  He  suggests  also  that 
such  a  body  of  men  could  be  called  upon  to 
act  in  the  case  of  differences  arising  between 
the  railroads  and  their  employees  and  so  pro- 
tect the  pubh'c  against  the  disastrous  results 
of  strikes. 

To  the  objection  that  we  cannot  have 
Federal  railroad  control  because  of  the  con- 
trol already  exercised  by  the  State  Railroad 
Commissions,  Mr.  Dawes  replies  that  the 
same  argument  was  used  in  opposition  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banking  System.  The  law 
requires  the  national  banks  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  system,  but  with  the  State  banks 
membership  was  optional.  It  was  argued 
that  the  State  banks  would  not  become  mem- 
bers, and  so  would  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  uniform  banking  system.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Dawes  states  that  there  is  vir- 
tually no  antagonism  on  the  part  of  any  State 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  several 
State  banking  systems  quickly  recognized  the 
benefits  of  uniform  Federal  system,  which 
he  says  is  steadily  growing  in  strength  and 
favor. 

Mr.  Dawes  suggests  that  Federal  and 
State  railroad  control  might  be  coordinated 
through  an  advisory  council  which  could  be 
provided  in  connection  with  each  regional 
railroad  corporation.  Such  a  council  would 
be  made  up  of  members  of  the  several  State 
Railroad  Commissions  within  whose  juris- 
diction the  railroads  operate.  Thus  the 
State  authorities  would  be  in  a  position  to 
protect  themselves  if  action  hostile  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  State  should  even  be  considered. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  SOVIET  SYSTEM  OF 

REPRESENTATION 


SO  much  criticism  is  directed  (and  right- 
ly) against  specific  measures  and  poli- 
cies adopted  by  the  Bolshevist  regime  in 
Russia,  that  we  may  be  in  some  danger  of 
failing  to  grasp  the  essential  features  of  the 
Soviet  system  itself,  as  an  essay  in  demo- 
cratic government.  It  is  with  a  view  to 
determining  what  it  is  in  this  system  that 
appeals  so  strongly  to  radicals  and  liberals 
in  the  West  and  whether  any  part  of  it  can 
be  adopted  with  advantage  by  other  nations, 
that  Mr.  Victor  S.  Yarros,  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  con- 
tributes a  calm  and  impartial  discussion  to 
the  Open   Court   (Chicago). 

Mr.  Yarros  finds  that  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  the  Soviet  is  representation  on  a  new 
basis.  Under  it  men  vote  together  because 
they  work  together  and  belong  to  the  same 
social  and  economic  group.  He  quotes  an 
apologist  and  supporter  of  Bolshevik 
Russia  as  saying: 

A  Soviet  dclcRatc  comes  from  a  group — a  shop 
or  a  union — meeting  regularly.  A  Soviet  reprc- 
>entative  is  continuously  in  touch  with  the  people 
he  represents.  The  Soviets  are  elected  largely  by 
occupations.  They  are  full  of  miners  who  know 
mines;  of  machinery  who  know  machines;  of 
peasants  who  know  the  land;  of  teachers  who 
know  children  and  education.  The  Soviet  is  a 
center  for  the  transaction  of  business  by  men  who 
know  their  business. 

The  principle  of  representation  WMth 
which  America  and  England  arc  familiar 
works  out  in  a  quite  different  way.  This  is, 
in  fact,  a  system  of  government  by  parties, 
large  or  small,  and  therefore,  as  Mr.  Yarros 
puts  it,  by  opinions. 

Now,  from  the  point  of  view  of  govern- 
ment by  opinion,  the  system  that  we  are  now 
working  under  undoubtedly  has  many  faults. 
What  we  call  representative  government  is 
not  always  truly  representative,  and  even 
when  the  elected  representative  of  a  certain 
district  is  fit  in  every  way  to  represent  those 
who  voted  for  him,  there  still  remains  in  his 
district  a  minority  of  voters  deprived  of  a 
voice  in  the  legislative  body.  This  evil 
has  given  rise  to  the  growing  movement  for 
minority  representation  and  for  proportional 
representation. 

However,  the  admitted  shortcomings  of 
our  present  methods  fail  to  convince  Mr. 
\'arros  of  the  desirabilitv  of  the  Soviet  svs- 
tem  as  a  substitute.     From  his  examination 


of  the  system  at  its  best  he  finds  that  the 
voters  of  the  villages,  hamlets,  towns  and 
cities  are  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  The>' 
meet  in  factories,  village  halls,  railroad  sta- 
tions and  the  like  and  elect  a  local  Soviet. 
The  local  Soviets  elect  the  delegates  or  mem- 
bers of  the  district  Soviets  and  these  in  turn 
send  delegates  to  the  provincial  Soviets.  At 
the  top  of  the  pyramid  is  the  All-Russian 
Congress  of  Soviets,  a  body  composed  of 
delegates  of  the  lower  Soviets.  Mr.  Yarros 
makes  two  serious  criticisms  of  this  plan : 

In  the  first  place,  the  voters  of  the  hamlets,  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  cities  do  not  elect  either  the 
Provincial  or  the  National'  Soviet.  Is  this  demo- 
cratic? Is  it  free  from  danger?  The  All-Russian 
Congress  of  Soviets  is  very  remote  indeed  from 
the  governed,  whose  consent  is  supposed  to  be 
necessary  to  make  government  popular  and  demo- 
cratic. There  is  no  guaranty  whatever  that  the 
general  and  hif^her  Soviets  will  always  represent 
all  the  elements,  sorts,  and  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  higher  Soviets  may 
have  as  many  politicians,  lawyers,  and  non- 
workers  as  the  American  Congress.  The  superi- 
ority claimed  for  the  local  Soviet  may  be  real, 
for  the  latter  is  composed  of  representatives  of 
all  "legitimate"  occupations,  interests,  and  pro- 
fessions. But  when  delef^ates  elect  other  dele- 
Rates,  and  the  latter  elect  delegates  to  still  another 
body,  the  character  of  the  supreme  body  plainly 
depends  on  all  manner  of  accidental  and  adven- 
titious influences.    This  is  not  democracy. 

The  second  criticism  of  the  Soviet  system  is 
even  more  fundamental.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
talk  in  general  terms  about  the  wonderful  results 
of  representation  of  occupations,  vocations,  in- 
terests, actual  social  groups  having  common  needs 
and  experiences,  but  is  it  a  fact  that  the  members 
of  a  given  group  or  profession  think  alike?  Will 
it  ever  be  a  fact?  Do  workmen  in  a  steel  mill 
agree  on  political  and  economic  questions?  Are 
all  the  employees  of  a  big  store  of  one  mind  re- 
specting such  questions?  Is  there  unanimity 
among  all  railroad  workers?  Do  teachers  see 
eye-to-eye  in  the  realm  of  government  and  social 
science? 

Mr.  Yarros  concludes,  then,  that  since 
the  individual  voter  wants  his  own  opinion 
to  prevail,  or  at  least  to  have  a  fair  chance, 
he  will  not  consent  to  be  represented  by  a 
brother  worker  who  does  not  agree  with 
him.  Eventually,  therefore,  the  Russian 
voters  will  insist  on  a  fair  representation  of 
opinions  in  all  the  Soviets,  local  and  gen- 
eral. This  can  only  be  secured  by  propor- 
tional representation,  which  involves  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  Soviet  system — itself  an 
"ill-considered  and  ill-devised  substitute.** 
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VIEW  OF  LONDON 


WHERE  IS  THE  WORLD  METROPOLIS? 


FIVE  years  ago,  in  the  words  of  a  British 
journalist,  there  were  nvo  world  capi- 
tals, Paris,  the  artistic,  and  London,  the 
commercial  and  financial  headquarters. 
Paris,  despite  the  stress  of  war,  retains  her 
ancient  place.  There  is  none  to  dispute  it. 
But  London  must  look  to  her  laurels.  New 
York  has  grown  to  her  stature.  To-day 
New  York  is  nearing  London  in  population; 
the  two  cities  arc  running  a  neck  and  neck 
race  for  supremacy  in  world  shipping;  and 
New  York  has  ousted  London  from  her 
place  as  the  center  of  world  wealth. 

Mr.  F.  A.  McKen/ie,  the  writer  from 
whom  we  have  quoted,  proceeds  to  show,  in 
the  Nc^v  York  Times  for  August  3,  that 
while  the  war  drained  the  resiiurces  of  Lon- 
don, it  really  strengthened  New  York  in 
i-ertain   ways.     While   the   North    Sea   was 


closed  by  mines,  submarines  and  raiding  de- 
stroyers, the  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor 
remained  open.  London  pawned  her  securi- 
ties to  pay  for  gold  and  goods  to  help  Eng- 
land and  her  Allies,  and  most  of  those  se- 
curities were  absorbed  by  New  York. 

The  world  had  to  come  to  New  York  for 
manufactured  products.  London  had  no 
time  to  manufacture  goods  and  no  ships  to 
spare  to  carry  them.  London  emerged  from 
the  war,  says  Mr.  McKenzie,  not  ruined  but 
impoverished. 

Over  a  hundred  thousand  young  Londoner* 
had  lost  rhcir  lives;  at  leatt  an  equal  number 
were  permanently  stricken.  Everything  had  heen 
sacriliced  for  viclory.  There  had  been  no  lime 
to  mend  the  streets,  to  paintihe  houses,  to  build 
needed  homes.  Men  Were  wearied,  caught  up  in 
the  inevitable  reaction  that  follows  a  tremendous 
niid    lon);-continueJ    strain.      The   gold    had    gone 
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New  York  li 


don.     To-day  (here 

I  esiimate  ihat  New  Votk  and  London  will  tie 
in  population  in  the  year  1932,  when  eich  will 
have  about  8,000,000  inhabitants,  the  twin  wonder 
cities  of  the  world.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  New 
York  will  continue  to  gron  at  her  present  rate. 
Tlie  growth  of  London  will  not  be  quite  to  fast 
as  before  the  war,  because  of  the  heavy  lo»«es  of 
population  there.  The  only  thing  thai  is  likely  t* 
put  any  check  on  the  growth  of  New  York  is  the 
conRestion  now  prevailing.  More  trade  is  leeking 
(0  come  to  New  York  than   New  York  can  take. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer  London  has 
an  advantage  over  New  York  as  a  shipping 
center.  London  is  a  free  port  where  the 
goods  of  the  world  can  be  received  to  await 
their  ultimate  marlcct.  As  a  free  port,  Lon- 
don h.is  become  the  warehouse  of  the  world. 
The  merchants  of  Manhattan  want  New 
York  to  be  the  saine.  Organisations  are  at 
work  to  induce  Congress  (o  establish  a  free 


depieird;  happily  credit  remained,  a 
•iirenglhcncd  by  war.  New  York  en 
ghowing  a  scratch,  stronger,  riclirr, 
lous,  and  more  powerful  than  ever  ir 

Mr.  McKcn/.ie  calls  the  tw.. 
ners  rather  than  rivals,  but  p;i 
ducting  different  branches  and 
mined  to  show  the  other  what  he 
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of  New  Yort  i;  crowded  ( 
miles.  New  York  overwhelms  one  with  its  evi- 
dences oi  power  and  of  human  accomplishment; 
London  at  first  often  disappoints,  but  ils  charm 
grows  (he  more  one  knows  i(. 

New  York  has  buildings  nearly  800  feet 
high.  London  will  not  permit  private 
houses  or  ofBce  buildings  to  be  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  high.  New  York,  having  com- 
pleted a  hotel  of  2200  rooms,  now  contem- 
plates another  with  2500.  The  costliest  ho- 
tel in  London  boasts  less  than  300  rooms. 

Si\iv  vear::  ago,  what  is  now  Greater  London, 
nunibered  B.llOU.HOO  people;  (he  area  of  Greater 
New  York  numbered  1,000,000.  The  proporlioo 
was  three  to  one.  In  the  forty  years  that  fol- 
lowed London  doubled  and  New  York  trebled  its 
population,  making  the  proportion  two  to  one. 
Fifteen  vears  ago  there  were  ten  persons  in  New 
York  for  evrrv  seventeen  in  London.  In  I9I1 
there  were  eleven  in  New  York  lo  sixteen  in  Lon- 


No  two  cities  could  well  present  n  greater  con- 
trast. Manhattan  is  an  island  of  rock,  bordering 
on  a  bay  opening  into  the  Atlantic;  London  is  an 
inland  cily  of  sand  and  clay.  New  York  pro- 
claims its  majesty  and  wealth  to  every  \'  ' 


delphia 


l)e>pite  all  drawbacks,  New  York  is  running  ■ 
neck-and-neck  race  with  London  for  shipping  pre- 
eminence. Immediately  before  the  war  there  wa» 
only  a  difference  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  favor  of 
London  in  the  value  of  cargoes  handled  in  the 
two  ports,  while  the  net  registered  tonnage  of 
shipping  entering  and  leaving  New  York  much 
exceeded  London.  The  British  capital,  unlike 
New  York,  only  handles  a  small  proportion  of 
British  export  trade,  not  more  than  about  12  per 

York  will  soon  hive  (o  share  her  world 
lore  and  more  with  other  ports.  Her  pro- 
ia  now  declining  all  the  time.  Phila- 
to-day  has  ail  the  freight  she  can  handle. 
Boston  will  become  a  more  and  more  powerful 
rival.  The  pons  of  the  South  will,  in  the  near 
future,  take  miKh  that  comes  to  New  York  to- 
day. But  American  foreign  trade  is  growing  to 
fast  thai  New  York  port  must  gron  with  it.  The 
only  question  is  how  far  the  authorities  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  growing  trade  to  continue  to 


Mr.  McKenzie  thinks  that  the  great  fight 
for  supremacy  may  be  fought  by  New  York 
and  London  in  the  world  of  higher  finance. 
New  York  centralizes  the  financial  control 
of  -America  as  London  does  that  of  the 
liritish  Kmpire  and  its  dependencies.  Still 
Mr.  McKen^.ie  believes  that  financiers  never 
fight  when  they  can  amalgamate,  and  so  he 
looks  forward  to  an  ultimate  "union  and 
fusion  of  Wall  Street  and  Lombard  Street." 
In  the  last  analysis.  New  York  and  London 
are  allies  rather  than  nVals.  Each  has  much 
to  learn  from  the  other.  Each  can  aid  the 
other.  Betiveen  the  nxn  cities  there  exists  a 
strong  bond  of  friendship.  Through  CO> 
operation  they  will  continue  to  dominate. 
one  in  the  East,  the  other  in  the  West. 
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AN  UNUSUAL  HONOR  TO  A  NEWS- 
PAPER AND  ITS  EDITOR 

IN  June  last  it  was  announced  that 
the  Pulitzer  medal  "for  the  most 
disinterested  and  meritorious  public 
service  rendered  by  any  American 
newspaper"  during  the  past  year  had 
been  unanimously  awarded  to  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  on.  the  specific 
grounds  stated  in  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved,  That  the  gold  medal  for 
1919  be  awarded  to  ihe  Milwaukee 
(Wisconsin)  Jturnal  for  its  strong  and 
courageous  campaign  for  Americanism 
in  a  constituency  nhere  foreign  elements 
made  such  a  policy  hazardous  from  a 
business  point  of  view. 

This  award  was  recommended  by    l.  w.  niemwi.  editor-inxhief  of  the  Milwaukee   journal- 
the  jury  of  the  Pulitzer  dchool  of 


Journalism,  Columbia  University,  headed 
by  Director  Talcott  Williams.  There  had 
been  only  one  previous  award  of  this  medal 
—in  1918,  to  the  New  York  Times,  "for 
printing  in  full  valuable  documents  affect- 
ing the  issues  of  the  war."     It  will  add  to 


Mr.  L,  W.  Nieman,  the  Journal's  pub- 
lisher and  editor,  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin 
and  a  veteran  among  the  newspaper  men  of 
Milwaukee,  many  of  whom  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  under  him.  Naturally,  he  re- 
ceived congratulations  on  the  award  of  the 


the   confidence  felt  by  the  general   public,  medal  from  friends  throughout  the  country, 

and   especially  by  the  newspaper  calling  in  but  in   the  Journal's  editorial   aclcnowledg- 

general,   in   the  justice   and   fitness   of  this  ment  of  the  honor  the  note  of  personal  pride 

award,    to    know    that    the    jury's    recom-  and  gratification  was  entirely  lacking.     The 

mendation   was   based    on    an    investigation  editor  made  no  claim  of  peculiar  courage  in 

conducted  by  Mr.   Melville   E.  Stone,   the  the  course  he  had  taken,  but  declared  that 

well-known   head    of   the   Associated    Press,  while  he  appreciated  the  distinct  honor  that 

In   his  statement  to  the  board,  Mr.  Stone  had  come  to  his  newspaper,  he  felt  that  the 


s.iid,  among  other  things: 

T^e  Milwaukee  Journal  was  one  of  the  first 
neiTspaperi  of  the  United  Stales  to  recognize  the 
absolutely  uncivilized  methods  employed  by  the 
German  Government  in  conducting  its  war 
■gainst  civilization.  It  was  the  first  newspaper 
of  the  country  to  employ  an  editor  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  following  German  propaganda.  It 
made  thousands  of  translations  from  the  Ger- 
man-language press  of  the  country  to  show  how 
thoroughly  Germanism  wat  entrenched  in  the 
hearts  of  the  editors  of  these  papers.  It  now 
holds  in  its  vaults  almost  5,000,000  words  of  origi- 
Dal  translation  of  propaganda  and  other  pro- 
German  matter. 

Id  it!  editorials,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  war  it  has  followed  an  absolutely  and  un- 
swervingly American  attitude.  In  ■  city  where 
the  German  element  ha*  long  prided  itself  on  its 
preponderating  influence,  the  Journal  courage- 
ously attacked  such  membert  of  that  element  at 
put  Germany  above  America.  It  printed,  during 
the  period  of  the  war,  thousands  of  columnt  of 
special  matter  on  Germauiun  in  Germany  and 
in  ttii*  couDUy. 


honor  belonged  even  more  to  Milwaukee  and 
Wisconsin.  He  dwelt  especially  upon  the 
support  he  had  received  from  city  and  State: 

If  it  seems  courageous  under  such  circumstances 
for  a  newspaper  to  lake  the  vigorous  stand  the 
Journal  took,  remember  that  a  newspaper  is  not 
just  one  roan.  The  Journal  has  been  printed  here 
for  thirty-sin  years.  In  that  time  we  have  known 
all  the  public  men'of  the  Slate.  We  have  been 
familiar  niih  all  their  public  and  many  private 
utterances,  have  known  their  aims  and  ambitions. 

We  felt  that  the  Journal  faced  a  great  respon- 
sibility, but  a  greater  opportunity,  Ihe  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  out  for  the  birthrighi  of  Americans, 
ihe  dearest  thing  that  any  one  of  ui  possesses. 
We  could  not  speak  for  ourselves.  Who  would 
have  listened  to  one  man  or  a  smalt  group  of 
men?  If  we  have  dwell  on  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  it  is  but  to  make  this  clear.  As  the 
voice  of  a  community  and  a  commonwealth,  our 
duty  was  plain.  No  thought  of  courage  came  to 
us.  A  fight  waa  forced  on  us,  and  we  had  but 
the  alternative  of  sinking  into  conienipt. 

That  is  Ihe  real  signilicance  of  the  Pulitzer 
award.     Anything   we   could     have    done     alone 
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nuM   have   come   (o   little. 

If   me  had   not   heen, 

mis  rep  relented,   and   so  maligned   and   so  misnil- 

Towever    inadequately,   voi. 

;inK    (he    true    feeling* 

derstood.   i«  awarded   the   Pulitzer  medal   for   in 

<i  vou  who  read   and  helie 

ved   in   and   supported 

patriotism   in    the   great   war.     That   is   what   it 

he  Journal,   we   must   hav 

e    failed.     Your    MB- 

all  comes  to.     When  a  paper  lives  and  holda  it* 

inued  support  said  to  all: 

"These  are  (he  things 

own   and  gains  new   support  in  Milwmukee  and 

he  real  pcuple  of  WifCons 

in  believe." 

Wisconsin,  it  can  only  be  that  it  speaks  the  len- 

And   so  to-day   Wiiconsi: 

n,   which  has  been  bo 

timents  of  its  readers. 

FINANCING  OUR  EXPORT  TRADE 


EUROPK'S  urgent  need  of  our  raw  ma- 
teriiils — cotton,  copper,  wool,  textile 
;md  fondsiuffs — and  our  own  need  of  a 
ni;irket  for  tliese  surplus  products  make  it 
vitally  important  that  Amerii?an  export 
trade  slmuld  be  promptly  and  satisfactorily 
fiiianced.  A  great  corporation  has  already 
been  planned  to  finance  the  export  of  cotton, 
but  it  now  seems  probable  that  an  even  larger 
organi/atiDn  will  be  formed  to  act  for  ex- 
porters of  all  the  groups  of  surplus  products. 
Thi-i  is  advocated  by  (Jovernor  William  P. 
G.  Harding,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
who  discusses  the  subject  in  the  Mtu/azitie  of 
frail  Slurt  for  July  19. 

This  large  corporation  will  market  the 
obligations  arising  from  exports  and  based 
upon    long-term   credits    extended    to    Eirri>- 
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The  cotton  exporieis,  for  instance,  will  take 
their  bills  to  the  corporation,  evidencing  IraniRC- 
tions  with  foreign  buyers,  and  those  bills  will  be 
issued  in  the  form  of  obligations  for  inveitnient. 
Every  other  group  of  exporters  do  liliewise,  and 
the  obligations  will  be  secured  by  the  rciourcet 
of  the  large  corporation,  backed  by  the  credit  of 
the  exporters  and  the  imponeis. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  desirable,  that  the 
corporation  should  serve  as  an  agency  to  push 
trade  with  Europe.  Its  purpose  should  be  mainly 
to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  devastated  coun- 
tries and  to  assist  our  exporters  in  markelini  sur- 
plus exportable  materials. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  withei  to  cffi- 
phasi7e  that  the  financing  of  the  export*  it  an 
investment,  rather  than  a  banking  problem.  In 
our  effort!  to  aid  Europe,  incidentally  helping 
ourselves,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  strain  the 
resources  of  our  banks.  It  would  not  do  to  have 
the  banks  choked  with  acceptances,  providing  re- 
newals and  long  time  maturity.  The  banks'  re- 
sources must  be  kept  liquid. 

The  Board,  however,  is  desirous  of  assisting  in 
all  possible  ways  in  (he  financing  operations  and 
with  that  end  in  view  has  given  its  approval  to 
a  hill  introduced  in  (he  House  of  Re  present  a  tive* 
by  Mr.  Piatt  which  permits  national  banks  until 
January  1,  1921,  to  (ite  application  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  for  permission  to  inTcsl  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  of  its  capital  and  surplut 
5  per  cent,  of  its  paid  in  capital  and  surplus  in 
the  Slock  of  one  or  more  corporation*  principally 
engaged  in  such  phases  of  international  or  foreign 
financial  operadons  as  may  be  necessary  to  faeili- 
tale  the  export  of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise. 
The  total  investments  proposed  to  be  authonied 
under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  of 
the  hank's  capital   and   surplus. 

The  participation  of  the  banks  in  the  financing 
operations  to  the  exieni  permitted  under  the  pro- 
posed act  is  a  recognition  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  a  reasonable  responsibility  resting  upon 
the  banks  of  the  country  to  share  in  the  financ- 
ing of  the  exports.  Participation  bv  the  banks 
will  mean,  to  that  extent,  supervision  by  the 
Ciovernment. 

Governor  Harding  is  confident  thit  the 
countrj'  can  absorb  $3,000,000,000  of  the 
corporation's  bonds  in  three  years,  which  t* 
the  length  of  time  estimated  by  the  board 
as  necessarj-  to  place  Europe  iti  a  podtion 
to  produce  enough  for  its  own  needs  aad  to 
begin  exporting  its  surplus.  The  bond* 
should  prove  attractive  to  investors. 
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WAGES  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING— 
A  FRENCH  VIEW 

THE  crucial  question  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  its  connection  with  the 
rise  in  wages  is  discussed  at  some  length  in 
La  Revue  Mondiale  (Paris)  by  Henri  Joly, 
eminent  in  the  educational  world  and  au- 
thor of  numerous  philosophical  works. 

We  confront  two  classes  of  difficulties, 
he  writes,  in  tackling  the  problem  of  the  cost 
of  living  in  its  relation  to  the  problem  of 
wages:  permanent  difficulties,  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  men  and  things,  and  those  due 
to  recent  events  and  requiring  new  modes 
of  treatment.  Both  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
otherwise  "*e  shall  be  exposed  to  constant 
illusions  and  deceptions. 

Present  perturbations  are  too  well  known, 
their  causes  too  certain,  to  need  lengthy 
comment.  The  evil  is  obvious;  the  reme- 
dies no  less  so:  Production  must  be  intensi- 
fied ;  transport  service  by  land  and  sea  be  put 
on  a  good  footing;  a  forced  currency  abol- 
ished as  soon  as  possible.  As  for  the  rise  in 
wages,  the  demand  of  the  workers  is  that  it 
should  be  made  permanent.  That  is  the 
illusion  which  will  end  in  disappointments. 
To  prevent  and  lessen  them,  it  is  well  to 
ponder  not  only  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances of  the  last  war  but  the  lessons  of  a 
past  less  abnormal,  yet  closely  linked  to  our 
time.  A  comparison  of  recent  periods  ex- 
hibits a  marked  difference  between  the  series 
of  years  preceding  1900  and  those  following. 
Economists  studying  the  former  agree  that 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  was  not  as 
great  as  the  rise  in  wages.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  Labor  Bureau  show  that  in  a 
space  of  fifty  years,  while  wages  were 
doubled,  the  cost  of  living  had  increased  only 
25  per  cent.  That  was  a  positive  gain  for 
the  nation.  Did  it  profit  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  that  circumstance?  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that.  Saving  developed,  but 
it  was  mainly  consumption  that  increased — 
a  happy  increase  if  well  managed,  for  it 
stimulates  production  and  offers  new  means 
to  improve  health.  As  a  fact,  however,  the 
people's  health  had,  it  appears,  not  greatly 
improved,  owing,  among  other  things,  to  the 
enormously   increased   consumption   of   alco- 


holic drinks. 

In  domestic  economy  who  calculates  with 
any  precision  as  to  difference  between  nom- 
inal and  real  wages  ?  One  would  think  that 
people  would  in  the  long  run   realize  the 


From  tbc  Star  <Sl.  Louti) 

truth.  But  tho-ise  who  reflect  are  the  mi- 
noritj- ;  and  e\en  the\-  are  slow  in  perceiving 
the  movement  which  threatens  them — an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  equal  at  first  to 
the  rise  in  wages.  The  Utter  needs  must  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production ;  but  people  are 
not  at  once  aware  of  the  fact.  The  person 
who  finds  a  larger  sum  in  his  hands  to-day 
than  yesterday  is  altogether  inclined  to  see 
but  that  fact.  .^<!  to  his  outlay,  it  occurs  in 
"less  noticeable  fractions.  Thus  man,  eager 
for  immediate  enjoyment,  is  averse  to  calcu- 
lating consequences  more  or  less  remote — 
that  is  the  universal  law.  Unfortunately, 
those  who  obser\-e  and  reflect,  who  realize 
that  higher  prices  will  make  it  harder  for 
them  to  obtain  adequate  wages,  arc  but  an 
insignificant  minority. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  1907  and  1908  the  , 
rise  in  wages  had  as  its  counterpart  not  only 
an  equal  but  a  greater  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Other  causes  were 
more  than  likely  contributing  factors,  but 
that  one  was  undeniable.  Italy  had  the  same 
experience.  At  a  meeting  in  Turin  in  Au- 
gust, 1908,  it  u-as  remarked:  "The  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  tends  to  make  the  rise  in 
wages  obtained  from  th.c  capitalist  class  vain 
and  illusion." 
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situation.  During  this  period,  expansion  in  gaso- 
line output  was  readily  effected  merely  by  sub- 
jecting a  growing  share  of  the  crude  output  to 
refining. 

Even  though  the  rate  of  increase  in  gasoline 
production  has  for  some  ten  years  exceeded  the 
rate  of  increase  in  production  of  crude  petroleum, 
no  stress  was  felt  until  the  gasoline  "slack"  began 
to  run  out  around  1917.  Then  the  burden  shifted 
to  more  rigorous  means  for  sustaining  the  supply. 
At  present  practically  all  the  easy-to-extract  gaso- 
line is  removed  from  the  crude  petroleum  mined, 
and  the  motor-fuel  demand  is  not  filled  by  the 
quantity  obtained.  A  growing  discrepancy  is  cov- 
ered by  cracking  fuel  oil  into  gasoline,  by  lower- 
ing the  volatility  of  gasoline  which  permits  a 
larger  percentage  (at  the  expense  of  kerosene)  to 
be  extracted,  and  by  gathering  the  gasoline  sus- 
pended in  natural  gas.  These  economic  expedi- 
ents are  recent  developments,  and  are  being  called 
more  and  more  into  play  by  the  rapidly  expanding 
demand  for  gasoline.  In  the  absence  of  con- 
spicuous gasoline  "slack"  within  the  crude  supply, 
the  expansion  in  output  of  crude  petroleum  has 
ceased  to  be  adequate  to  accommodate  the  sit- 
uation. 

Not  only  is  the  production  of  crude  petroleum 
failing  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  motor- 
fuel,  thus  already  forcing  into  play  other  expedi- 
ents for  expanding  the  supply,  but  also  the  un- 
mined  supply  of  petroleum  has  a  physical  limit 
which  is  rapidly  being  approached. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  estimated 
early  in  1919  that  the  available  petroleum 
still  remaining  under  the  soil  of  this  country 
was  about  7,000,000,000  barrels.  New  oil- 
fields in  foreign  countries,  such  as  Mexico 
and  South  America,  can  help  only  tempo- 
rarily to  eke  out  the  supply.  Moreover,  as 
the  oil  resources  of  the  world  diminish,  the 
cost  of  production  will  increase,  on  account 
of  the  greater  extent  of  drilling  necessary. 

About  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  gasoline 
now  manufactured  in  this  country  is  pro- 
duced, by  certain  comparatively  new  proc- 
esses, from  natural  gas.  A  still  more  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  gasoline  supply 
is  made  by  "cracking**  fuel  oil.  A  third 
means  of  relieving  the  scarcity  of  gasoline 
is  the  objectionable  one  of  producing  gaso- 
line of  lower  volatility  at  the  expense  of  the 
kerosene  supply,  leading  to  difficulties  in 
starting  engines  in  cold  weather.  A  dete- 
rioration in  the  quality  of  gasoline  in  this 
respect  has  been  noted  by  motorists  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  especially  during  the 
past  year.  There  is  a  tendency,  especially 
in  the  tractor  industry,  to  replace  gasoline 
by  kerosene,  which  sells  at  about  half  the 
price  of  the  former;  but  in  general  the  re- 
sults have  not  been  very  satisfactory.  Proc- 
esses of  "cracking"  kerosene  to  produce 
gasoline  are  still  in  a  tentative  stage.  Fuel 
oil  can  be  used  directly  in  engines  of  the 


Diesel  and  semi-Diesel  types  and  in  the 
ordinary  gasoline  engine  when  adapted  for 
"gasification.** 

NEW  FUELS  AND  NEW   ENGINES 

Fortunately  there  are  several  present  and 
prospective  motor  fuels  not  of  petroleum 
origin.  Benzol,  made  from  bituminous  coal 
in  the  by-product  coke  oven,  can  be  used  in 
the  present  type  of  gasoline  engine  after  a 
slight  carburetor  adjustment,  and  is  already 
coming  on  the  market.  Alcohol  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  possibilities  as  a  motor  fuel, 
since  it  is  obtained  from  vegetable  materials 
renewed  from  season  to  season,  and  hence 
is  not,  like  the  petroleum  products,  subject 
to  progressive  depletion.  The  vast  deposits 
of  oil-shales  in  our  western  States  are  be- 
lieved to  be  capable  of  yielding  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  oil  analogous  to  petro- 
leum, from  which  will  be  extracted  motor 
fuel  along  with  other  valuable  products. 
(The  matter  of  shale-oil  was  discussed  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for  April,  1918, 
pp.  430-431.) 

When  gasoline  was  abundant  engine  progress 
lay  largely  in  the  direction  of  refinements  of 
quality — flexibility,  power,  convenience,  etc.  Fuel 
was  standardized — a  volatile  gasoline — and  the 
engine  was  independent  of  other  fuel  considera- 
tions. During  the  past  few  years,  a  tightening 
up  in  the  gasoline  supply  has  become  apparent, 
and  in  spite  of  various  expedients  for  maintaining 
the  gasoline  of  earlier  days,  a  notable  change  in 
quality  has  come  into  evidence. 

Now  the  fuel  is  undergoing  de-standardization, 
so  to  speak,  and  the  engine,  built  to  use  high- 
volatile  gasoline,  is  forced  to  use  low-volatile 
gasoline.  Already,  the  engine  has  recognized  this 
maladjustment,  as  indicated  by  superficial  con- 
cessions to  this  state  of  affairs,  as  by  pre-heaters, 
hot-spots,  and  the  like,  and  by  the  upgrowth  of  a 
host  of  so-called  fuel  economy  devices.  The 
engine  is  now  passing  through  an  era  of  super- 
ficial concessions  to  the  fuel  situation.  Unless  the 
present  trend  of  motor-fuel  reverses  itself,  the 
automotive  industry  will  have  to  cope  with  a  fuel 
growing  progressively  less  specialized,  or  else 
with  a  diverging  range  of  fuels,  which  comes  to 
the  same  effect.  The  automotive  industry,  the- 
oretically, can  stop  the  change  now  taking  place 
in  fuel  by  holding  fast  to  the  present  engine  in 
detail,  but  this  procedure  will  so  limit  the  supply 
and  increase  the  price  of  fuel  that  in  practice  the 
engine  will  have  to  give  way. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  an  era  is  arriv- 
ing when  the  engine  will  have  to  make  rather 
radical  concessions  to  fuel,  as  a  relief  to  a  strained 
situation;  and  the  problem  before  the  automotive 
industry  is:  First,  to  recognize  this  situation;  and 
second,  to  establish  means  for  making  these  con- 
cessions with  the  maximum  easement  to  the  supply 
and  price  of  fuel.  Anything  short  of  this  will 
mean  just  so  much  of  a  detriment  to  the  growth 
of  automotive  transportation. 
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THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  IN  ITALY 


I^HE  noble  work  done  by  the  Y.  M.  C. 
.  A.  in  Italy  toward  the  close  of  the  war 
is  appreciatively  described  in  Nuova  Anto- 
logia  (Rome),  by  Prof.  A.*  Marinoni,  of  the  , 
University  of  Arkansas,  who  was  sent  to 
Italy  as  director  of  the  educational  section. 
While  the  Association  had  long  been  active 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  European  war 
field,  it  was  only  after  the  unfortunate  set- 
back the  Italians  suffered  at  Caporetto, 
toward  the  end  of  1917,  that  it  began  its 
work  in  Italy. 

Prior  to  this  time,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  some  generous  Italians  who  had  fitted  up 
a  few  rude  shelters  on  which  the  name 
"Soldiers*  Houses"  had  been  bestowed,  little 
or  nothing  had  been  done  to  furnish  recrea- 
tion for  those  soldiers  who  received  leave 
of  absence  from  the  front  for  a  brief  time. 
These  shelters  had  but  scant  provision  for 
the  needs  of  the  war-worn  visitors. 

Toward  the  end  of  1917  a  small  delega- 
tion of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  established  itself 
in  Bologna.  It  was  headed  by  Dr.  Nollen, 
a  former  president  of  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity, Illinois,  and  it  immediately  took  up  the 
task  of  organizing  work  along  the  lines  so 
successfully  pursued  elsewhere  by  the  asso- 
ciation. The  scattered  "Soldiers*  Houses*' 
were  taken  over  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  enterprise,  and  from  February,  1918, 
many  others  were  erected  on  a  greatly  im- 
proved plan.  These  were  put  up  in  the 
various  military  areas,  and  by 'the  end  of  the 
year  no  less  than  143  had  been  fully  com- 
pleted, while  45  were  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. These  attractive  little  structures 
were  well  heated  and  remained  open  the 
whole  day.  Here  the  soldiers  could  come 
together  and  play  games,  read,  or  write. 
There  were  billiard  tables,  as  well  as  sets 
of  chessmen  and  checkers,  and  there  were 
also  phonographs  and  musical  instruments. 
As  one  can  well  believe  the  places  were  al- 
ways crowded.  At  intervals  moving  picture 
shows  or  concerts  were  given.  All  the  shel- 
ters were  under  the  supervision  of  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  directors  who  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  indoor  work,  but  sought,  within  their 
respective  spheres  of  influence,  to  urge  sol- 
diers to  visit  the  houses,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  rousing  many  from  a  state  of  listless 
apathy. 

In  sections  where  for  mflitary  reasons  it 
was  not  possible  to  erect  a  Soldiers*  House, 
resort  was  had  to  motor  cars,  furnished  by 


the  various  army  corps,  on  which  were  car- 
ried about,  almost  up  to  the  trench  lines, 
letter  paper  and  stationery  requisites,  so 
highly  prized  by  those  who  were  able  to 
write  to  the  loved  ones  at  home,  and  also 
gramaphones  and  other  means  of  recreation. 
Even  near  the  front,  moving-picture  exhi- 
bitions were  given,  the  portable  material  be- 
ing set  up  in  some  comparatively  safe  and 
convenient  spot,  and  every  evening  from 
1000  to  2000  soldiers  were  able  to  enjoy 
the  diversion. 

This  was  the  program  for  periods  of  com- 
parative calm,  but  when  the  storm  of  war 
broke  forth  anew,  when  the  troops  were  in 
motion,  the  fixed  shelters  lost  their  useful- 
ness for  a  time.  To  answer  the  new  re- 
quirements temporary  stations  sprung  up 
along  the  line  of  march,  and  those  in  diarge 
of  them  were  called  upon  to  run  nearly  die 
same  risks  as  were  those  of  the  sanitary 
corps.  Here  both  the  physical  and  the 
moral  needs  of  the  soldiers  were  regarded. 
Coffee,  hot  chocolate,  lemonade,  biscuits, 
cigarettes,  etc.,  were  distributed.  In  hun- 
dreds of  cases  the  wounded  who  were  sent 
back,  after  several  days  of  uninterrupted 
conflict,  found  at  these  stations  their  first 
restorative  food  and  drink. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  was  that  on 
Mount  Grappa.  It  was  established  in  a 
little  cave  not  more  than  twenty  feet  wide; 
the  sides  were  moist  and  a  single  flickering 
lantern  supplied  light.  While  Italian  sur- 
geons were  performing  operations  on  the 
wounded  brought  in  from  the  desperate 
fighting  in  the  summits  without,  a  member 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  named  Ruddel  stayed 
here  night  and  day,  striving  to  alleviate  the 
mental  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
so  far  as  was  possible. 

In  some  of  the  quieter  periods  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  made  earnest  efforts  to  interest  the 
Italian  soldiers  in  one  or  another  of  the 
popular  sports,  and  found  that  they  took 
very  kindly  to  soccer  football.  Regimental 
teams  were  organized  and  much  enthu- 
siasm was  aroused  by  their  competitions.  On 
one  occasion  the  venture  was  made  to  have 
a  game  in  which  only  those  who  had  suf- 
fered some  mutilation  took  part,  and  at  its 
close  an  Italian  doctor  exclaimed  that  it 
had  done  the  poor  fellows  more  gpod  than 
three  months  of  hospital  treatment  oouU 
have  accomplished.  Toward  baseball,  hoir- 
ever,  the  general  attitude  was  less  qpinps- 
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ihetic,  for  here  iong  practice  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  game  are  essentials. 

All  religious  propaganda  was  wisely 
avoided,  hut  classes  in  choral  music  were 
often  organized  and  finally  became  very 
popular,  as  did  dramatic  recitations  and 
concerts.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  im- 
part a  little  summary  instruction  to  the  many 


illiterates.  To  facilitate  progress  the  experi- 
ment was  tried  of  teaching  by  pairs  of  let- 
ters, instead  of  by  single  letters.  The  mas- 
ter would  write  on  the  blackboard  some  one 
of  the  combinations  m&st  frequently  occur- 
ring in  Italian,  such  as  "ca"  for  instance, 
and  would  then  form  a  scries  of  simple 
word:i  by  adding  other  syllables. 


CLOUDS  AND  RAIN  PRODUCED 
BY  FIRES 


VARIOUS  artificial  methods  of  rain- 
making  have  been  tried  or  recommend-  ■ 
ed,  but  all  of  them,  with  one  exception,  are 
thoroughly  discredited  by  the  science  of 
mcteorolog)'.  Rain  cannot  be  produced  by 
bombarding  the  clouds,  nor  by  setting  free 
mysterious  gases,  nor  by  any  application  of 
cicctricitj-  that  is  at  the  command  of  man- 
kind. There  is  only  one  known  process  by 
which  man  can  create  a  rainstorm,  and  then 
only  under  exceptionally  favorable  atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

On  a  stil!  summer  day,  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  heavily  charged  with  invisible  water 
vapor,  the  updraft  of  air  from  the  heated 
earth  commonly  leads  to  the  formation  of 
the     big,     "wool  pack"     clouds     technically 


known  as  cumulus.  The  rising  water  vapor 
cools  by  expansion,  and  cooling  leads  to  con- 
densation in  the  little  droplets  which  con- 
stitute a  cloud.  If  the  process  goes  on  ac- 
tively enough  and  long  enough,  the  clouds 
grow  into  thunder-heads  (Cumulo-nimbus), 
and  presently  we  have  a  thunder-shower.  It 
is  possible  for  man  to  imitate  this  process. 
A  great  conflagration,  such  as  the  burning  of 
a  forest,  if  the  air  be  both  moist  and  tran- 
quil, will  give  rise  to  genuine  water-clouds 
far  above  the  earth.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  these  clouds  become  so  heavily  laden 
with  water  that  a  shower  occurs ;  and  it  is 
even  related  that  in  some  cases  the  shower 
has  been  such  a  deluge  as  to  extinguish  the 
fire  which  generated  it.    Volcanic  eruptions 
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imiiicntiy  produce  torrents  of  riiin  nnd  vii>- 
liTit  thiimlcrstorms  in  the  srum-  nuiMncr. 

All  in ic resting  scries  <if  ;irtii-lcs  in  ttic 
M:ntbly  Ifnilh.r  Revivw  { Washinetfin. 
I).  C),  <l<';ils  with  plienoinenn  of  this  char- 
:ii-t(T.  Tlie  series  opens  with  a  p.ipcr  by  Mr. 
V.  .\.  Cariientcr,  in  charge  of  the  I.os 
An[;eles  -ration  of  the  Weather  Uiireau,  on 
"t'invi-ctic  rial  Clauds  Induced  by  Forest 
]''ire>."  Mr.  Carpenter  ii<ldtices  several 
i-ases  illu-trati'd  with  photographs.  In  con- 
nection with  one  of  the>e  he  quotes  a  letter 
troni  -Mr.  'r.  R.  WondbridEc.  of  Upland, 
Calif.,  wlilih  furnishes  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion oi  the  formation  of  donds  over  a  fire. 
Mr.  Wondbri.lce  writes: 

1  am  si'Mdiiijr  vou  a  pholof;ra|>h  that  oiilv  par- 
iLally  ill.iMr.iit.L  a  verv  beaurif.il  phcnnmfnoi,  we 
had  near  us  .  .  .  (September  3,  1917)  during  a 
fciresl  lir.'  ra-t  of  Cucamonga  Canon.  I(  wan  a 
hrtalhir-.;  dav  and  even  rhe  almoM  sure  sea 
breeze  failnl  to  »h..w  up  until  afler  3  oVInet,  so 
the  bl^u-k  Mn.ke  nf  the  lirr  nenl  up  in  ihe  air 
withnut  a  hrnd  in  anv  direction.  .-Xh.iul  noon  I 
saw  fci.nmii-.i;  out  from  the  lop  of  the  black  smoke 
a  eotiotiv  innsv  of  purest  while.  This  appeared 
fir-i  fi..m  lb,'  1-,-iiier  of  the  hiaek  part  and  boiled 
from  ihe  renter  outward,  i^aduallv  spreading;  to- 
"r   edn«»  of   the  blaek   part.      The 


came  up.  I  w.is  downtown  and  made  ■  swift  run 
Ui  my  boine  lo  get  my  camera  into  action,  but  in 
ihe  short  time  that  this  look  the  appearance  had 
changed  lo  that  shown  by  the  photograph.  It  wai 
a  magnlHeentIv  beautiful  sight,  and  the  whole 
community  for  miles  around  admired  il.  You  can 
see  the  line  clearly  in  the  photograph,  but  the 
hiack  is  much  lighter-appearing  than  it  actually 
was.  I  regret  that  I  h.ive  not  a  photograph  taken 
earlier,  as  the  black  smoke  had  aa  regular  b  pat- 
tern as  a  tall  vase,  and  the  pure  white  cloud  wai 
something  like  a  mass  of  white  dahlias  or  ehrys- 
anlhemums  adorning  it, 

Mr.  C.  A.  Reichelt,  of  the  Honolulu  sta- 
tion of  the  Weather  Bureau,  contributes  an 
article  describing  similar  clouds  in  his 
vicinitj- : 

An  Interesting  form  of  the  various  cumulus 
clouds  which  occur  almost  daily  in  Hawaii  is  the 
small  clouds  that  occasionally  appear  over  the 
(ires  of  the  burning  sugar-cane  fields-  These 
clouds  have  been  seen  near  Honolulu  several 
times  and  close  observations  were  made  of  ■ 
typical  specimen  on  September  27,  19lg. 

This  cloud  was  observed  from  a  train  which 
passed  around  the  first  and  was  about  two  miles 
distant  from  it.  Ohservations  and  photographs 
were  made  at  the  stations  where  the  train  stopped. 
The  lire  forming  the  cloud  was  from  a  mne  field 
consisting  of  ihiriv-five  acies  and  located  on  ■ 
narrow  peninsula   in  Pearl   Darbor,  Oaho. 

The  fire  Iwgan  at  4:40  p.  m.  and  a  large  column 
of  smoke  was  immediately  formed  with  a  slight 
flattening  at  the  top  at  a  height  of  about  70(1  feel. 
As  the  fire  made  headway  the  smoke  herame  mote 
dense  and  kept  rising  and  spreading  out.  The 
first  roll  of  cumulus  developed  at  ihe  top  of  the 
column  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  was  well- 
marked  by  its  white  color,  which  cimt  ratted 
strongly  with  the  bron/c  bl.nck  of  the  smoke. 
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the  field  of  view. 

An  estimate  of  the  height  of  the  cloud  and  alto 
of  its  swx  was  formed  bv  taking  the  altitude  of 
the  sun,  which  was  observed  through  the  edge 
of  the  cloud,  and  the  horizontal  distance  of  uie 
two  different  station* 


appro 


'    the 


tilt    3 


when  the  sea  breeze 


hich  gave  for  the  height  of  the  base  of  the  clouil 
150l»  feet  atid  for  the  top   about  2SO0  f«t^ 

id   for  the  widih  at  the   base   about   IDOO   feet. 

.\s  previou>ly  mentioned,  these  clouds  have 
iren  observed  freiiuenlly  at  Honolulu  and  thry 
lave  been  seen  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  T^tj 
ire  usually  formed  in  the  earlv  morning  or  late 
ifternoon   hours  and   have   never   b 
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fonning  in  lh«  middle  of  the  day.  They  are  best 
formed  under  conditions  of  calm  or  very  light 
wind),  occur  over  fires  of  all  sizes,  and  have  been 
known  to  form  over  large  smokestacks  on  very 
still  day*.  They  are  apparently  true  cumulus  and 
have  the  same  color,  shape,  and  appearance  as 
other  cumulus  clouds  in  Hawaii.  Also  they  do 
not  dissipate  rapidly  as  would  be  (he  case  with 
smoke  clouds.  In  the  present  instance  the  cloud 
was  only  seen  for  a  relatively  short  time,  but  in 
June,  1917,  a  cloud  of  much  greater  size,  formed 
at  t  A.  M.,  was  still  visible  two  hours  later.  No 
instances  have  ever  been  recorded  in  these  islands 
>if  these  clouds  producing  precipitation. 

For  records  of  the  most  striking  cases  in 
which  this  process  has  actually  produced 
rain,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  a  report 
of  the  celebrated  American  meteorologist 
James  P.  Espy,  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1857.  Espy  was  much  interested  in 
such  occurrences,  as  supporting  his  theory' 
of  storm  formation.    The  pertinent  features 


of  his  report  are  reproduced  in  the  Monthly 
Weather  Review.  These  include  an  account 
drawn  up  by  several  citizens  of  Cowders- 
port,  Pa.,  of  a  shower  produced  at  that 
place  on  July  13,  1844,  by  the  burning  of  a 
six-acre  fallow  field;  another  of  the  produc- 
tion of  heavy  clouds,  and  presumably  rain, 
at  Winnimac,  Ind.,  by  a  prairie  fire;  a  let- 
ter from  George  Mackay,  a  surveyor,  who 
tells  of  deliberately  bringing  about  a  shower 
on  several  occasions  b>'  tiring  saw -grass 
marshes  in  Florida;  and  linally  a  report 
from  Isle  Royale,  Lake  Superior,  of  a  forest 
fire  that  quenched  itself  by  producing  a 
drenching  rain. 

As  a  pendent  to  these  narratives  Messrs. 
S.  P.  Fergusson  and  C.  F.  Brooks  report  a 
number  of  observations  on  the  heights  of 
clouds  formed  over  fires,  including  conflagra- 
tions in  towns. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  JAMES  WATT 


DURING  the  month  of  August  there  as- 
sembled at  Birmingham,  England,  a 
number  of  mechanical  engineers,  scientists, 
and  manufacturers  who  united  with  the  c' 


authorities  and  publi 
interesting    memorial 
the  one  hundredth 
of  James  Watt. 
This  Scotch  ii 
modern  steam  engine. 


most  dignified  and 

;ting    to    celebrate 

ry  of  the  death 


,  to  whom  is  due  the 
ifter  his  early  experi- 
ments at  Glasgow  University  and  elsewhere 
in  Scotland,  and  as  soon  as  his  permanent 
connection  with  Matthew  Boulton  was  es- 
tablished, moved  to  the  great  manufacturing 
district  of  Birmingham,  and  here  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  inventor  and  manufacturer 
was  produced  and  manufactured  the  prac- 
tical steam  engine,  which  became  the  corner- 
stone of  the  industrial  development  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

With  the  tendency  to  take  things  for 
granted  and  as  always  existing,  the  present 
generation  gives  but  little  thought  to  this 
pioneer  inventor,  though  he  not  only  made 
the  steam  engine  generally  available  through 
a  series  of  fundamental  discoveries  including 
the  external  condenser,  the  application  of 
steam  to  rotative  motion,  and  its  use  expan- 
sively and  on  both  sides  of  the  cylinder.  In 
other  words  Watt  produced  the  modern 
double-acting  expansive  reciprocating  steam 
engine.  The  steam  engine  indicator,  the 
steam  gauge,  the  ball  governor,- and  the  fa- 


miliar copying  press  are  all  inventions  with 
which  Watt's  name  is  associated.  To  him  is 
due  the  unit  of  "horsepower"  in  daily  use, 
and  in  the  more  modern  and  universal  sys- 
tem of  units  the  "Watt"  is  the  designation 
of  the  unit  of  power.  With  various  anni- 
versaries of  great  American  engineers  and 
industrial  leaders  approaching,  it  would 
seem  that  similar  commemorations  in  the 
United  States  would  be  appropriate. 
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ENGLISH  RULE  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND 


AN  article  in  the  Bibliotheque  Univer* 
selle  (Switzerland)  over  the  striking 
sijj^aturc:  **K.  Krieg,  Pastor,"  is,  neverthe- 
less, evidently  written  by  a  heart)'  admirer 
of  the  peaceful  triumphs  now  being  won  by 
"The  P'n^lish  in  Palestine."  The  extreme 
miser}'  in  the  Holy  Land,  at  the  time  the 
war  ended,  is  ascribed  to  two  leading  causes: 
the  backward  conditions  of  the  people  and 
count r>'  after  the  long  centuries  of  Mussul- 
man rule,  and  the  atrocious  government  of 
Jemal  Pacha,  remarkable  even  among  Turk- 
ish oppressors,  equally  detested  by  Arabs, 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  Christians.  Many 
revolts  against  him,  notably  in  Beirut  and 
Damascus,  were  mercilessly  suppressed.  Na- 
turally the  English  and  French  have  been 
very  generally  hailed  as  deliverers.  (The 
passing  remark  that,  even  with  Germans, 
JemaPs  relations  had  been  constantly 
strained,  may  cast  a  light  on  the  writer's 
nationality.) 

Even  before  the  war,  Palestine  was  always 
on  the  brink  of  misery.  The  Turk  merely 
exploited  it,  and  in  the  most  short-sighted 
fashion.  But  in  war  time  the  harvests,  al- 
ways scant  even  for  bare  subsistence,  were 
all  but  wholly  commandeered  for  the  army. 
The  horses,  mules,  asses,  camels  were  taken, 
and  nothing  paid  for.  So  there  were  no  ex- 
ports, no  trade,  and  terrible  prices  exacted 
for  the  little  that  was  smuggled  in. 

There  was  no  safety,  in  city  or  country. 
Highway  robbers  completed  what  the  arch- 
robber  had  so  well  begun.  Endless  lists  of 
suspects  were  proscribed,  hunted  down  like 
beasts,  left  to  languish  in  prison,  or  worked 
to  death  as  felons.  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa 
were  most  constantly  harried,  but  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  the  remaining  popu- 
lation could  till  less  than  a  third  of  its 
arable  land. 

The  Turkish  coinage  fell  to  a  tithe  its 
nominal  value;  making  prices  prohibitive. 
The  inroads  of  the  locusts  were  constant. 
Smallpox  swept  away  nearly  half  the  in- 
habitants of  many  villages.  In  Jerusalem 
emaciated  wretches  begged  piteously  for  a 
morsel  of  food.  The  dead  were  carried  off 
filently  at  night,  piled  on  great  carts,  to  be 
cast  into  shallow  trenches  and  left  for  the 
hyenas  and  wild  dogs.  All  this  embittered 
the  folk  against  the  Turkish  oppressor,  and 
also  against  the  Germans,  whose  alliance 
with  him  promised  to  prolong  the  misery. 
The  English,  says  this  writer,  have  not  du 


appointed  the  enthusiastic  hopes  of  their 

subjects. 


They  have  proved  to  be  wise  and  good  admin- 
istrators, intent  on  binding,  up  the  bleeding 
wounds  rather  than  on  profiting  from  their  own 
victory.  Their  first  care  of  all  was  fbr  the 
widows  and  orphans,  whom  the  Ottoman  gor^ 
ernment  had  never  noticed  in  any  way, — vnlcm 
to  rob  them  of  their  little  all. 

Next,  schools  are  organized  in  every  village. 
All  the  difficulties, — the  polyglot  population,  Xmdt 
of  buildings  and  teachers,  even  such  obstacles  the 
English  are  surmounting.  Charitable  instito- 
tions,---ho8pitals,  orphan  asylums,  etc,— already 
established  by  French,  Germans,  Americani  and 
others,  are  now  no  longer  plundered  or  ham- 
pered, but  systematized  and  subsidised. 

Agriculture  is  encouraged  and  made  more  in- 
telligent. The  most  terrible  loss  here  has  been 
the  palms,  cut  down,  almost  entirely,  along  all 
the  traveled  wajrs,  to  take  the  place  of  coal,  whi^ 
failed  in  wartime.  This  grievous  gap  is  being 
systematically  and  completely  filled. 


Great  supplies  of  food,  left  by  the  re* 
treating  Turks,  have  been  sold  to  the  nativei 
at  exceedingly  low  prices.  Supplies  now 
come  in  freely,  especially  from  Egypt,  and 
the  people,  better  fed  than  ever  before,  show 
marked  results.  Hygiene  is  taught  and 
practised.  Disinfection,  vaccination,  clean- 
liness in  cities,  purification  of  the  wellf  in 
the  countr>%  visitation  of  the  sick  in  their 
homes  by  trained  physicians,  are  becoming 
general. 

New  roads  are  being  opened,  the  old  tm* 
proved.  Cairo,  Damascus,  even  Bagdid 
and  Mecca,  are  connected  by  one  railway 
line,  Jerusalem  with  Constantinople  by  an- 
other. The  fine  newly-equipped  port  of 
Haifa  is  about  to  dethrone  Jaf!a — more 
peacefully  than  Tyre  did  Sidon. 

In  Jenisalem,  the  holy  sites  and  relics  that 
lie  within  Soliman's  wall  will  become  parts 
of  a  carefully  guarded  great  museum;  but 
the  medieval  and  modern  town  will  vanish, 
to  rise  again  a  city  of  wide,  straight  avenues. 
canals,  all  electrical  appliances — all  the  com- 
forts of  our  time.  Outside  the  dty,  also, 
the  sacred  relics  will  be  protected,  but  scien- 
tific excavation  and  investigation  is  alreadf 
adding  to  our  accurate  knowledgie  of  thcK 
historic  sites. 


All  this  activity,  and  diese  changes 
die  natives  like  a  dream.  Accustomed  ta 
neglect  by  their  former  rulers,  rarety  Jmlilgsd^ 
often  outrageously  despoiled,  the  anzMms  kllsiiSi: 
now  shown  in  diem,  and  in  dieir  eoontq^   At 
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kindly  attention  which  is  all  about  them,  the  ef- 
forts made  by  the  victors  to  improve  their  con- 
dition,— it  all  seems,  to  these  simple  folk,  alto- 
gether unheard-of  and  amazing.  We,  however, 
who  knew  the  persistency  of  the  British  and  the 
perfection  of  their  methods,  can  prophesy  to  the 
people  of  Palestine  that  their  surprises  have  by 
no  means  come  to  an  end,  and  that  they  can  ev- 


ery day  account  themselves  more  and  more  for- 
tunate in  their  change  of  mastery. 

This  is  a  sincere,  competent,  truthful,  if 
somewhat  over-complimentary  voice.  It  is 
not  English,  French,  nor  American.  But 
can  it  be  German? 


THE  SMALL  PAY  OF  SCHOOL  AND 

COLLEGE  TEACHERS 


THE  small  compensation  that  teachers 
receive  in  this  country,  as  compared 
with  the  pay  of  other  occupations,  is  an  old 
story.  It  makes  a  more  forceful  appeal  in 
these  latter  days  because  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  has  mounted  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  salaries,  which  in  the  case  of 
universities  and  colleges  are  paid  out  of  the 
fixed  income  from  endowments,  and  cannot 
be  increased  without  a  readjustment  of  the 
funds.  President  Hibben,  of  Princeton,  ap- 
peals through  the  American  Magazine  for 
an  increase  all  along  the  line,  and  he  makes 
it  clear  that  unless  something  is  done  quickly 
to  remedy  the  situation,  the  best  of  our 
teachers,  in  both  public  schools  and  higher 
institutions,  will  leave  their  jobs. 

To  illustrate  the  sacrifices  that  a  man  of 
abilit}''  must  make  in  these  days  to  enter  or 
remain  in  the  teaching  profession,  Dr.  Hib- 
ben describes  a  situation  that  recently  de- 
veloped at  Princeton: 

Before  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
Princeton's  Economics  Department  had  nine 
professors,  assistant-piofessors  and  instruc- 
tors. Seven  left  for  war  work.  Five  of  the 
seven  have  resigned  their  chairs,  because 
they  can  get  much  better  salaries  in  the  out- 
side world. 

One,  who  was  getting  $1400  a  year  at  Prince- 
ton, now  receives  a  $5000  salary  and  $1000  for 
expenses.  To  get  more  money  than  this  he  has 
merely  to  accept  other  offers.  Yet  his  devotion 
to  Princeton  and  to  higher  education  led  him  to 
offer  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  coming  back 
for  $3500. 

Another,  who  received  $2000  here,  is  now  draw- 
ing $5000  a  year,  exclusive  of  bonuses,  from  a  big 
banking  house.  A  third  is  paid  $5000,  with  the 
prospect  of  rapid  promotion.  Still  another  is  re- 
ceiving twice  the  salary  he  had  at  Princeton,  and 
is  assured  $1500  more  within  a  few  months. 

In  spite  of  the  well-known  increases  m 
the  retail  prices  of  food  during  the  past  five 
years,  it  may  surprise  many  readers  to  learn 
that  the  pay  of  school  and  college  teachers 


has  advanced  only  a  meagre  fraction,  and  in 
many  cases,  not  at  all. 

Take  Princeton  as  a  typical  example.  In  the 
ten  years  between  1905  and  1915  the  average  sal- 
ary of  a  full  professor  at  the  university  increased 
only  8  per  cent.,  and  since  1915  there  has  been 
but  a  slight  trend  upward.  Were  the  money  avail- 
able it  would  be  gladly  paid.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  know  that  instructors  have  been  starting  at 
$1200  a  year,  while  our  head  mason  and  head 
plumber  are  getting  $1380.  Under  these  condi- 
tions it  is  not  surprising  that  the  families  of  many 
college  teacl^crs  have  meat  only  once  in  two 
weeks,  that  one  family  decided  recently  to  stop 
eating  it  altogether. 

Consider  the  amount  of  preparation 
necessary  in  order  to  begin  teaching  in  a 
university.  The  time  required  is  seven 
years — four  in  college  and  three  in  grad- 
uate study,  and  before  the  war  an  eighth 
year  was  often  spent  in  study  abroad.  Presi- 
dent Hibben  places  the  minimum  cost  of  this 
training  at  $600  a  year.  Had  the  student 
gone  into  business  instead  of  college,  he 
would  have  been  likely  to  earn  at  least  $8000 
in  the  same  time.  Thus,  the  cost  of  seven 
or  eight  years  of  training  added  to  this 
$8000,  represents  a  total  sacrifice  of  be- 
tween $12,000  and  $13,000.  When  this 
training  is  completed,  the  young  instructor 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  start  at  $1000 
or  $1200  a  year — "almost  as  much  as  a  good 
carpenter  would  make." 

The  Princeton  Board  of  Trustees  has  de- 
cided that  faculty  salaries  must  be  increased 
at  once  and  has  authorized  a  general  cam- 
paign for  the  necessary  funds.  It  has  been 
decided  to  ask  the  alumni  and  friends  of 
Princeton  for  $6,000,000  to  be  applied  on 
this  increased  endowment. 

Among  the  public  school  teachers  of  the 
country  the  situation  is  no  better.  The  ave- 
rage salary  of  all  teachers  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  less  than  $600.  In 
1915,  when  the  last  complete  figures  were 
compiled,  the  average  salary  of  the  school 
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teachers  of  twelve  States  was  below  $400, 
and  one  State  paid  its  teachers  an  average  of 
heh)\v  64  cents  a  day.  (New  York  City 
pays  its  street-cleaners  $1095  a  year,  and 
the  men  who  drive  its  refuse  carts 
$1277.50). 

The  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers* 
Association  called  attention  not  long  ago  to  one 
town  where  the  average  wage  of  fifteen  miners 
for  one  month  was  $217.78,  and  the  average 
monthly  salary  of  the  fifteen  teachers  of  the  same 
town  was  $55.  In  another  town,  an  Australian 
alien  drew  more  than  $2700  for  his  work  in  the 
mines  last  year,  while  the  principal  of  the  local 
high  school,  a  woman  college  graduate,  received 
:i  salary  of  $765. 

One  year  ago,  at  the  opening  of  the  fall 
session,  there  were  50,000  vacancies  in  the 
teaching  staffs  of  our  puhlic  schools.  It  is 
estimated  that  120,000  inexperienced  teach- 
ers were  placed  in  the  schools,  in  order  to 
keep  them  open.  President  Hibben  says  in 
conclusion: 

College  and  public  school  teachers,  as  a  class, 
are  close  to  financial  bankruptcy  to-day;  if  pres- 
ent salaries  continue  a  few  years  longer  the  pro- 
fession will  be  stripped  of  its  best  brains. 

Can  you   afford  to  let  this  happen? 

Do  not  think  of  the  situation  in  terms  of 
teachers,  but  in  terms  of  students.  Schools  arc 
not  maintained  to  make  a  living  for  those  who 
teach;  they  are  maintained  to  give  trained  minds, 
vision  and  understanding  to  youth.     If  the  nation 


fails  to  respond  to  the  present  emergency  it  it 
to  the  next  generation  it  will  have  to  answer. 

President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Har- 
vard, said  recently  when  addressing  the 
"Old   Grads'   Summer   School": 

It  does  not  pay  the  community  to  underpay  its 
professors  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  to-day. 
The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  tremendously;  I 
do  not  know  how  much.  I  said  the  other  day  that 
we  should  have  to  increase  salaries  at  least  25 
per  cent.,  and  I  have  been  criticised  for  saying  so 
little  as  25  per  cent.  I  said  at  least  25  per  cent. 
I  do  not  know  by  what  per  cent,  the  cost  of  living 
has  risen  or  what  it  will  be  a  few  years  hence. 
But  I  do  know  it  is  costing  a  great  deal  more  for 
our  professors  to  live,  and  I  know  that  some  of 
them  are  quite  unable  to  live  as  they  should. 

The  professor  does  not  ask  for  a  fortune;  he 
does  not  ask  for  the  reward  of  the  leading  places 
in  the  professions  or  business.  What  he  wants  is 
to  be  able  to  live  comfortably  in  the  scale  of 
life  in  which  a  professor  ought  to  live,  and  he 
wants  to  educate  his  children  as  highly  as  he 
was  educated  himself,  and  he  wants  to  provide 
for  his  old  age.  Pensions,  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tions provided;  but  it  has  reached  the  end  of 
its  funds  and  cannot  provide  them  for  teachers 
appointed  since  1915.  That  means  another  10  per 
cent  added  to  these  salaries.  That  is  all  that 
he  asks,  but  for  that  he  must  receive  more  than 
he  is  paid  at  the  present  time.  Governor  Coolidge 
said  something  here  last  Commencement .  which 
impressed  me  viery  much.  He  said  that  if  jmx 
underpay  any  body  of  men  in  the  community,  they 
will  be  discontented,  and  the  class  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  have  discontented  is  the  class  that  teach 
your  vouth. 


OBSTACLES  TO   DISARMAMENT 


THE  question  of  disarmament  is  taken  up 
by  Signor  F.  de  Chaurand  in  the  Rwtsta 
d  Italia  (Milan).  At  the  outset  he  draws 
attention  to  the  argument  often  urged  in 
times  past  that  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
standing  army,  constantly  recruited  by  con- 
scription, served  as  a  kind  of  safety  valve 
for  the  labor  market.  Many  were  convinced 
that  if  after  the  partly-successful  efforts  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  workers,  to  re- 
duce the  hours  of  labor,  to  do  away  with 
night  work,  to  limit  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  factories,  and  to 
stem  the  growth  of  unemployment  due  to 
the  substitution  of  machines  for  man-po\ver, 
there  had  all  at  once  been  turned  loose  upon 
the  European  labor  market  from  four  to 
five  million  men  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  the 
inevitable  result  would  have  been  a  fearful 
crisis. 

However,  if  before  the  war  the  opposi- 
tion to  a  sweeping  reduction  of  armies  may 


have  appeared  justifiable,  to-day  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem  have  changed.  There 
has  been  a  dreadful  decrease  in  the  number 
of  able-bodied  men ;  immense  works  of  re- 
construction are  indispensable  to  restore  life 
to  entire  regions,  to  bring  back  agriculture 
to  its  former  state,  or  rather  to  a  better  one. 
to  set  in  motion  again  the  various  industries. 
The  moment  would  therefore  be  opportune 
for  a  radical  transformation  of  the  armed 
contingents,  subordinating  their  scope  and 
organization  to  that  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  whether  war 
can  finally  disappear  among  the  peoples,  it 
is  indisputable  that  a  limitation  of  arma- 
ments is  in  accord  with  the  opinions  of  die 
mass  of  those  who  have  fought  in  the  past 
war,  and  who  do  not  consider  the  peace  as 
nothing  better  than  a  truce.  The  peoples, 
after  so  many  sufferings,  feel  too  keenly  tbe 
imperative  necessity  of  escaping  from  die 
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disastrous  errors  of  the  past,  not  to  move 
resolutely — for  a  certain  number  of  years 
at  least — along  the  path  of  reductions  in 
armies  and  fleets.  And  if  war  could  once 
be  looked  upon  as  a  crime  of  "Icse-human- 
ity,**  if  the  aggressor  must  risk  encountering 
the  united  armies  of  the  old  and  new  world, 
even  the  most  powerful  would  consider  the 
contest  a  hopeless  one,  and  an  excess  of  ar- 
maments would  offer  greater  risks  than  ad- 
vantages. 

The  writer  feels  however  called  upon  to 
warn  his  readers  against  certain  dangers.  To 
crush  German  militarism  and  to  prevent  its 
revival  the  treaty  of  peace  obliges  Germany 
to  reduce  her  army  to  a  force  of  100,000 
men,  to  abolish  conscription,  and  to  destroy 
the  fortifications  in  a  zone  fifty  kilometers 
wide  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  war  fleet  is  to  be  cut  down  to  a  very 
low  point,  and  submarines  are  forbidden,  as 
are  also  airplanes  or  airships,  for  military 
use. 

The  writer  not  inaptly  discovers  a  parallel 
with  the  conditions  imposed  on  Prussia  by 
Napoleon  in  1807  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit, 
when  the  Prussian  army  was  strictly  limited 
to  42,000  men,  and  he  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of  this  Prussia  was  able 
to  prepare  a  large  number  of  men  by  dis- 
charging those  already  trained  and  filling  up 
their  places  with  a  series  of  new  recruits, 
who  were  given  very  short  terms  of  inten- 
sive training.      In   this  way  it  w^is  possible 


for  the  country  to  put  200,000  men  in  the 
field  by  the  early  part  of  1813,  that  is  to 
say  nearly  fi\t  times  as  many  effective  troops 
as  were  permitted  by  the  peace  treaty. 

When  order  shall  have  been  restored, 
Germany  will  organize  her  100,000  volun- 
teers in  such  a  way  that  on  an  emergency 
they  could  form  the  framework  of  a  force 
of  a  million  men.  Quite  effective  prelimi- 
nary training  would  have  been  provided  by 
the  sporting  clubs  of  various  types.  The  ex- 
perience of  England  and  the  United  States 
in  the  past  war  gives  full  proof  of  the  rela- 
tively short  time  needed  to  raise  and  train 
an  immense  army. 

As  to  war  material,  a  careful  examination 
demonstrates  that,  for  a  nation  highly  de- 
veloped industrially,  the  difficulties  are  more 
apparent  than  real.  Railroads,  motor  cars, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  etc.,  are  in  constant 
use  in  time  of  peace,  and  all  that  is  requisite 
for  the  construction  of  the  special  military 
equipment  is  always  at  hand. 

The  political  situation  at  the  present  time 
contributes  to  render  the  problem  of  dis- 
armament, even  of  partial  disarmament,  a 
very  difficult  one.  The  nations  are  agitating 
special  claims  which  necessarily  find  ener- 
getic opponents,  and  in  the  meanwhile  priva- 
tion and  suffering,  and  the  damage  caused 
by  the  war  encourage  the  subversive  elements 
to  revolt.  The  spectre  of  Bolshevism, 
evoked  in  Russia  by  the  revolution,  does 
not  invite  to  disarmament. 


THE  DRUG  MENACE  IN  AMERICA 


WE  are  one  of  the  worst  countries  in 
the  wqrld  for  the  use  of  narcotics,  and, 
until  December,  1914,  when  the  Harrison 
law  was  passed,  consumed  more  habit-form- 
ing drugs  than  China  herself,  according  to 
Air.  Walter  A.  Davenport,  in  the  New 
York  Sun.  During  the  (\wq  years  previous 
to  1914,  we  imported  491,043  pounds  of 
opium  costing  more  than  $18,000,000  and 
used  the  cocaine  product  of  over  a  million 
pounds  of  coca  leaves  at  a  dollar  a  pound. 
Only  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of 
cocaine  was  used  legitimately,  the  balance 
corrupting,  for  the  most  part,  boys  and  girls 
of  seventeen  to  twenty-two.  In  New  York 
City  estimates  of  drug  habitues  have  doubled 
within  a  period  of  months  to  200,000;  and 
it  is  believed  there  are  from  1,500,000  to 
5,000.000  addicts  in  the  countr}'. 


Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  Health  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City,  recently  made  a 
superficial  survey  of  2723  addicts,  of  whom 
385  were  negroes,  850  American-born,  511 
Jews,  312  Poles,  399  Germans,  117  Rus- 
sians, and  324  of  various  nationalities.  There 
were  507  women,  and  725  of  both  sexes 
were  under  nineteen,  841  were  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five,  626  between  twen- 
ty-six and  thirt>%  477  between  thirty-one 
and  forty,  and  104  over  fort\^  years  of  age. 
1080  were  unskilled  laborers,  and  21  per 
cent,  of  the  1643  persons  engaged  in  skilled 
trades  and  professions  are  employed  in  trans- 
portation. Nearly  2000  attributed  their 
enslavement  to  bad  companions,  134  to 
curiosity-,  and  1 1  to  pleasure;  while  only  506 
gave  pain  and  sickness  as  their  excuse,  and 
10  overwork. 
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Of  the  narcotics  brought  into  New  York, 
Dr.  Copeland  admits  he  can  account  for 
only  15  per  cent.  In  the  country  150,000 
ounces  of  cocaine  are  made  each  year,  and 
three-fourtils  of  it  is  used  illej^itimatcly.  The 
enormous  quantity  of  drujrs  smujrjried  into 
the  country  is  not  taken  account  of  m  esti- 
mating: that  only  2S  per  cent,  is  used  legiti- 
mately. Our  total  known  annual  supply  of 
narcotics  is  enough  for  "almost  three  illegal 
doses  everv  vear  for  ever\'  man,  woman  and 
child." 

riic  Snn'cy  tells  of  the  results  of  investi- 
gations in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  last  fall,  where 
four  physicians  and  five  druggists  were  con- 
victed, and  it  was  learned  that  141,000 
hottles  of  morphine  had  heen  sold  there  in 
the  previous  seven  months.  A  ph\sician  was 
appointed  with  sole  power  to  prescrihe  nar- 
cotics. The  Associated  Charities  covered 
456  cases,  of  which  .^*>8  were  whites;  260 
were  females  and  ]^H)  males.  About  70  per 
cent,  were  between  twenty-five  and  fifty,  12 
per  cent,  above  fifty,  and  17  per  cent,  under 
twenty-five.  Twelve  per  cent,  were  en- 
gjiged  in  skilled  occupations,  52  per  cent, 
were  unskilled,  and  the  balance  unknown. 
Kighteen  per  cent,  had  used  drugs  for  from 
ten  to  twenty  years,  and  only  19.7  per  cent, 
needed  less  than  ten  grains  a  day,  while  .^0.9 
per  cent,  took  between  ten  and  twenty 
grains,  and  20.6  per  cent,  recpn'red  a  daily 
dose  of  thirty  or  more  grains. 

It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  any  cIilss 
or  creed  to  place  the  blame  upon  any  other, 
for  narcotics  claim  professions,  trades  and 
unskilled  laborers  with  blind  impartiality. 
The  Sun  s.iys  4^)  States  have  cocaine  legisla- 
tion on  their  books,  but  only  20  make  it 
unlawful  for  physicians  to  prescribe  for 
habitual  usits,  and  but  17  prohibit  the  pos- 
session of  drugs  by  others  than  those  speci- 
fied. Of  the  .^7  States  with  opiiun  legisla- 
tion, 20  make  it  unlawful  for  a  physician  to 
prescribe  for  known  addicts  except  in  good 
faith ;  the  opening  of  opium  dens  is  pro- 
hibited or  restricted  in  27;  and  15  restrict 
the  sale  of  hydrated  chloral  ("knockout 
drops").  But  31  States  make  sufficient  ex- 
ceptions to  the  more  stringent  provisions  to 
maintain  their  known  addicts  and  develop 
new  ones.  In  eleven  States  the  law  speci- 
fically permits  the  sale  of  limited  quantities 
of  cocaine  without  a  physician's  prescription. 
With  profits  running  in  some  cases  as  high 
as  300  per  cent.,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  State  laws  are  weak  and  feebly  enforced. 

The   Harrison   law  is  a   Federal   statute 


which  provides  that  narcotics  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed except  upon  an  order  written  on  a 
form  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  or  upon  a  physician's  pre- 
scription ;  and  forbidding  a  physidan  to  pre- 
scribe for  an  addict  except  in  curative  treat- 
ment. Considerable  leeway  was  given  phy- 
sicians under  the  curative  treatment  clause 
until  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
decision  on  March  3  which  construed  the 
clause  to  mean  that  no  physician  may  pre- 
scribe for  an  addict  except  as  part  of  a  course 
of  treatment  for  the  purpose  of  complete 
cure,  evidenced  by  the  gradual  reduction  of 
dosage  leading  to  early  total  deprivation. 
New  York.  AliLssachusetts,  and  Tennessee 
are  the  only  States  credited  by  the  national 
narcotic  conunittee  with  taking  the  lead  in 
cooperative  supplementary  legislation.  New 
York,  for  instance,  passed  the  Whitney  law 
providing  for  the  filing  of  reports  of  all  pre- 
scriptions for  narcotics  with  the  State  com- 
missioner; but  by  failure  to  provide  funds 
for  the  bureau,  it  has  heen  "as  effective  as 
a  fer\ent  wish."  The  Harrison  law,  when 
in  conflict  with  any  State  ^aw,  is  superior, 
and  the  recent  decision  declaring  the  law 
constitutional,  and  making  the  interpreta- 
tions it  does,  impels  closer  observance  and 
enforcement  everywhere.  It  therefore  be- 
hooves the  State  authorities  to  make  provi- 
sion for  institutional  care  of  drug  addicts 
who  in  many  instances  niay  find  the  sudden 
cutting  oft  of  their  supply  nn'nous  to  health, 
if  not  fatal — especially  in  the  case  of  mor- 
phine and  heroin  victims. 

The  national  report  shows  conclusively 
that  the  drug  menace  is  a  serious  and  grow- 
ing evil,  and  a  problem  which  must  be  met. 
The  cr>ing  need  is  for  institutional  facili- 
ties to  take  care  of  narcotic  addicts,  who  are 
sick  people,  not  crinu'nals — where  treatment 
can  be  administered  or  regulated  by  either 
the  Government  or  the  States  themselves. 
Close  and  effective  co<)peration  by  supple- 
mentary legi.slation  following  the  Harrison 
act,  with  the  means  for  State  participation 
in  the  enforcement  of  anti-narcotic  legisla- 
tion with  the  Federal  authorities,  should  go 
far  toward  stamping  out  this  evil,  which,  if 
prohibition  is  to  free  the  so-called  slaves  to 
the  demon  rum,  must  he  handled  without 
gloves  through  the  agency  of  government, 
under  the  advice  and  direction  of  competent 
medical  authorities.  The  addict  himself  is 
sick — diseased;  but  the  trafficker  in  drugs 
is  a  criminal  of  the  worst  type;  and  each 
should  be  handled  on  the  merits  of  his 
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America's  Munitions;  1917-1918.  Report  of 
Benedict  Crowell,  Ihe  Assislant  Secretary  of 
War,  Director  of  Munitions.  Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.     S92  pp.     III. 

In  requesting  the  preparation  of  this  volume, 
Secretary  Baker  recognized  thf  fact  thai  alihough 
American  munitions  production  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  ihc  early  decision  of  the  war,  the 
very  immensity  and  complexity  of  the  problem 
madr  it  difficult  for  this  accomplishment  to  be 
fully  understood  by  the  public,  and  as  the  whole 
people  were  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
war,  it  seemed  only  right  that  all  the  people 
should  be  given  an  opportiiniiv  to  know  what  was 
done  in  their  behalf.  Secretary  Baker,  therefore, 
arked  Assistant  Secretary  Crowell  to  have  pre- 
pared an  historical  statement  of  munitions  pro- 
duction, "so  brief  that  all  may  have  lime  to  read 
it,  BO  not! -technical  that  all  may  be  able  readily 
to  understand  it,  and  so  authoritative  that  all 
may  rely  upon  its  accuracy,"  The  result  is  a 
book  of  real  Interest  to  the  general  public,  skil- 
fully assembled  and  edited,  and  presenlinf;  within 
the  compass  of  600  page-^  a  realistic  picture  of 
the  nation's  industry  at  war.  The  report,  it 
should  be  said,  contains  much  material  that  the 
average  reader  would  perhaps  not  expect  to  find 
under  the  head  of  munitions.  There  are  chapters, 
for  example,  on  the  Air  Service,  the  work  of  the 
Engineer  Corps,  the  activities  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  the  Signal  Corps  and  the 
building  of  cantonments  and  camps.  The  report 
1!,  in  fact,  a  comptehen«ivc  survey  of  every  field 
of  American  industry  that  contributed  to  the  war. 

The  War  With  Germany:  a  Statistical  Sum- 
mary. By  Leonard  P.  Ayres.  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office.     154  pp.     III. 

This  is  another  governmenl  publication  of  ex- 
reptional  value.  Like  Director  Crowell's  report, 
it  deals  with  all  the  war-making  activities,  and 
it  also  summarizes  the  bnllle  operations  ihem- 
f.elves,  the  training  of  soldiers,  transporting  them 
overseas,  and  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Effective  use  Is  made  of  the  graphic  method  of 
presenting  siaiicl:cs,  good  illustrations  of  which 
were  furnished  in  Mr.  Wade's  article,  contributed 
to  the  August  number  of  this  Review,  Colonel 
Ayres  is  Chief  of  the  Statistics  Branch  of  the 
General  Staff, 


with  the  Allied  navies,  and  ran  an  ocean  ferry: 
how  an  aircraft  program  was  developed,  and 
how  the  nation  behind  the  fighters  financed  the 
war,  built  ships,  fed  the  world  and  did  all  the 
things  that  had  to  be  done  to  make  America's 
part  effective  in  the  final  winning  of  the  war. 
Mrs.   Kelly   has    wiselv   omitted    from    her    book 

developed   during  the  war,   nor  does  she  discuss 

from  lime  to  time  passed  upon  almost  every  phase 
of  our  war  effort.  Her  hook  is  a  positive  state- 
ment  of   what    was    really   done. 

Helping  France.  Bv  Ruth  Gaines.  E.  P. 
Dutton  k  Company.     235  pp.     III. 

This  story  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  devastated 
area,  written  by  a  member  of  the  Smith  College 
unit,    looks   both    backivard    and    forward — back- 


What    America    Did.         By    Florence     Finch 

Kelly.     E.   P,    Button   &    Company.      34J    pp.      III. 

ward    over   the   wonderful    human    record   of   the 
org.nnizalion  in  the  relief  of  suffering  during  the 

A  popular,    illustrated   account   of  the   nation's 

stress  of  war,  and  forward  to  the  great  tasks  of 

achievement  in  the  prosecution  of  the  ivar.     Mrs. 

reclamation    and    reconstruction.     The    principles 

Kelly    tells   bow    the    Army    was    formed,    housed. 

and  methods  that  governed  the  Red   Cross  work 

trained,   equipped,   and   sent  over  seas   and   what 

in  France  have  never  been  more  clearly  stated  i.i 

it  did    there;    how    the    Xavy    expanded,    worked 

any  popular  work. 
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With  the  Yankee  Division  in  France.     By 

Frank   P.   Sibley.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Conn- 

pany.     365  pp.     111. 

This  entertaining  account  of  the  Yankee  Divi- 
sion's experiences  at  the  front  is  the  work  of  a 
Boston  newspaper  man  of  long  traininjjj,  who  was 
sent  by  his  newspaper  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
'■'he  Twenty-sixth"  throu^s^hout  the  war.  Every 
New  Kn^jlander  who  had  a  relative  in  this  fa- 
mous division  will  find  something  of  interest  in 
Mr.  Sibley's  volume — the  second  history  of  this 
division,  by  the  wav,  which  has  thus  far  come  to 
•  •ur   notice. 

The    Story    of    the  Rainbow  Division.     By 

Ka>mond  vS.    I'ompkins.     Boni  &  Liveright,  264  pp. 

At  least  twcntv-six  States  of  the  I'nion  have 
been  from  the  beginning  deeply  interested  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  famous  "RainlK)w  Division,"  to 
the  formation  of  which  those  States  contributed 
National  (luard  units.  If  anv  of  the  fighting 
divisions  deserved  to  be  called  trulv  national  in 
makeup,  it  was  the  "Rainbow."  New  York,  the 
Middle  West  and  the  South  were  all  represented 
in  the  fighting  units,  as  well  in  the  roster  of  of- 
ficers, but  the  Division's  field  commander,  Major- 
(leneral   Charles  T.   Mcnohcr,   tells   us   that   the 


team  work  of  these  various  elements  was  so  good 
that  the  Division,  as  a  whole,  was  "complete, 
compact,  cohesive"  and  ran  "like  a  well-oiled 
machine."  In  this  volume  Mr.  Tompkins  tells 
the  stor3'  of  the  Division's  successive  adventures 
in  the  Champagne-Marne  defensive,  the  crossing: 
of  the  Ourcq,  the  reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel  sa- 
lient, and  the  march  through  the  Argonne. 

Scenes  From  Italy's  War.  By  G.  M.  Tre- 
velyan.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.     240  pp.  111. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  from  the  hand  of 
an  able  and  experienced  English  writer  this 
series  of  brilliant  narratives  of  the  war  on  the 
Italian  front.  Years  devoted  to  the  study  of 
modern  Italy,  signalized  by  his  volume  on  "Gari- 
baldi and  the  Thousand,*'  had  given  the  author 
a  peculiar  fitness  for. his  task.  His  personal  con- 
tact with  the  Italian  military  operations  hegan 
with  the  first  battles  of  1915,  and  continued  to 
the  final  victory.  Mr.  Trevelyan.  during  all  this 
time,  was  in  charge  of  the  British  Red  Cross  de- 
tachment on  the  Italian  front.  His  opportuni- 
ties for  observation  were  of  the  best,  and  there 
can  be  no  rjuestion  of  the  authenticity  of  his  ac- 
count. Twelve  excellent  military  maps  accom- 
pany his  text. 


RECONSTRUCTION  PROBLEMS 


Commercial  Policy  in  War  Time  and  After. 
By  William  Smith  Culbertson.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Henry  C.  Emer>'.  D.  Appleton  & 
Company.     479   pp. 

In  this  book  will  be  found  an  exposition  of 
rome  of  the  more  permanent  industrial  changes 
etfected  by  the  war,  and  a  discussion  of  Ameri- 
can commercial  policies  that  may  be  required  to 
meet  such  changes.  In  the  third  part  of  the  vol- 
ume, dealing  with  world  commercial  policies, 
the  author  proposes  a  series  of  international  com- 
missions under  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  step 
toward  international  government.  Prof.  Henry 
C  Kmery,  of  Yale,  formerly  Chairman  of  the 
I'nited  States  Tariff  Board,  supplies  an  intro- 
duction. 

The  Place  of  Agriculture  in  Reconstruc- 
tion. By  James  B.  Morman.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
('(unpany.     374  pp. 

This  volume  outlines  and  analyzes  various  pro- 
grams of  land  settlement,  including  Dr.  Elwood 
Mead's  scheme,  as  already  developed  in  Cali- 
fornia and  described  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Rfview  of  Reviews.  The  author  has  had  in 
mind  the  peculiar  needs  of  discharged  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines.  He  presents  in  detail  the 
various  solutions  of  the  land-settlement  problem 
which  have  been  tried  or  arc  now  being  tried  in 
(ireat  Britain,  France,  Canada  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

American  Problems  of  Reconstruction. 
Edited  by  I.lisha  M.  Friedman.  E.  P.  Dutton  k 
Company.     4*>2   pp. 

A   considerable   body   of   literature   relating   to 


after-war  problems  has  already  grown  up.  Among 
works  of  this  kind  the  volume  edited  by  Dr.  Fried- 
man was  a  pioneer.  It  made  its  appearance  in 
the  fall  of  1918,  and  within  a  few  months  reached 
a^  third  edition.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sympo- 
sium on  the  economic  and  financial  aspects  of 
reconstruction.  The  contributors  to  this  sympo- 
sium are  all  recognized  leaders  in  American  eco- 
nomic thought  and  activity.  The  topics  treated 
are  grouped  under  the  heads  of  "Efficiency  in 
Production,*'  ".Adjustments  in  Trade  and  Finance*' 
and  "Programs,  Monetary  and  Fiscal."  Under 
the  latter  head  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  writes  on  "Sta- 
bilizing the  Dollar  in  Purchasing  Power,"  Prof. 
E.  W.  Kemmerer  on  "The  War  and  Interest 
Rates,"  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  on  "National 
Thrift,"  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Scligman  on  "Fiscal 
Reconstruction,"  and  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cleveland 
on  "The  Mechanics  of  Administration.'*  The 
third  edition  of  the  work  contains  Prof.  F.  W. 
Taussig's  discussion  of  tariff  problems,  which  was 
omitted  from  the  earlier  editions. 

How  to  Face  Peace.  Bv  (lertrude  Shel- 
by.    Henry  Holt  &  Company.     311  pp. 

This  is  a  very  practical  book — it  might  almost 
be  called  a  manual — giving  definite  suggestions 
for  community  programs  in  reconstruction.  Mrs. 
Shelby  seeks  to  point  out  ways  in  which  the  forces 
and  organizations  that  were  built  up  to  help  win 
the  war  may  be  still  further  utilized  to  meet  the 
problems  that  are  now  upon  us.  Some  of  the 
chapter  headings  will  serve  to  indicate  the  spe- 
cific problems  toward  which  Mrs.  Shelby's  thought 
is  directed  in  this  volume:  "Find  the  Boys  Jobs  I" 
"Forward  Reeducation!"  "Use  Community  Labor 
Boards!"  "Extend  Hospitality  and  Recreation!" 
"Fight   Disease!'*   "Continue    Home    Plamungl" 
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"Prevent  Evictions  and  Rent  Profiteering!" 
"Help  Returned  Soldiers  or  Their  Families!" 
"Americanize  America !"  Mrs.  Shelby  writes 
from  a  wide  experience  in  community  work  and 
close  touch  with  the  Councils  of  National  Defense. 

British  Labor  and  the  War.  By  Paul  U.  Kel- 
logg and  Arthur  Gleason.  Boni  &  Liveright. 
504  pp. 

Whatever  differences  there  may  be  between  the 
aims  of  American  organized  labor  and  those 
commonly  recognized  by  the  British  Labor  Move- 
ment, there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value 
of  this  attempt  by  two  American  writers  to  inter- 
pret for  their  countrymen  the  reactions  of  British 
Labor  to  the  war.  Mr.  Kellogg  and  Mr.  Glea- 
son are  both  careful,  trained  observers,  and  they 
have  not  been  content  with  a  superficial  study  of 
conditions.  Their  book  contains  150  pages  of  im- 
portant documentary  material  in  the  form  of 
an  appendix. 

The  League  of  Nations  Covenant.  The 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity.    154  pp. 

The     Covenanter.       By    William    H.    Taft, 

George    W.    Wickersham,    A.    Lawrence    Lowell, 

Henry  Taft.     Doubleday,  Page  k  Co.     188  pp. 

The  addresses  and  papers  presented  at  the 
National  Conference  of  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  in  the  City  of  New  York  on  June  5,  1919, 
have  been  printed  in  convenient  form  for  gen- 
eral distribution.  Among  the  participants  in  the 
discussion  were  Senator  Key  Pittman,  Dwight  W. 
Morrow,  George  Wharton  Pepper,  George  W. 
Wicjcersham,  Abraham  L  Elkus,  and  ten  other 
leaders  of  public  opinion.  Further  exposition  of 
the  Covenant  is  contained  in  the  little  volume  en- 
titled, "The  Covenanter,"  prepared  by  Ex-Presi- 
dent William  H.  Taft,  President  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell,  of  Harvard,  Mr.  George  W.  Wickersham, 
nnd  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft. 

The   British  Revolution  and  the  American 

Democracy.       By      Norman      .Angell.       B.      W. 

Huebsch.     319  pp. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Angell,  who  in  recent  years 
has  addressed  a  very  large  reading  public  in  this 


country  and  Great  Britain  on  international  topics, 
offers  ^n  interpretation  of  British  labor  programs, 
in  which  he  attempts  to  explain  "the  outstanding 
moral  forces  which  have  brought  those  programs 
into  being  and  with  which  the  world  will  have 
to  reckon  in  facing  its  problem  of  reconstruc- 
tion." The  author  does  not  look  upon  those  forces 
as  all  necessarily  beneficent;  indeed,  he  is  at 
pains  to  explain  why  he  regards  some  of  them  as 
particularly  dangerous  and  menacing.  In  fact, 
"what  is  attempted  in  these  pages  is  not  so  much 
advocacy  as  explanation."  Perhaps  it  is  needless 
to  say  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Angell  is  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  organized  labor  should 
make  use  of  political  means  for  carrying  out  its 
policies. 

The    Politics    of    Industry.  By  Glenn  Frank. 

The  Century  Company,     214  pp. 

An  attempt  to  catch  the  spirit  and  interpret  the 
mental  attitude  of  American  business  and  labor 
leaders  in  relation  to  the  social  and  industrial 
unrest  of  the  present  time. 

What    Is    America?      By   Edward    Alsworth 

Ross.     The  Century  Company.     159  pp. 

A  calm,  good-humored  analysis  of  modern 
America  in  some  of  its  fundamental,  social  and 
economic  aspects.  Dr.  Ross  explains  how  Ameri- 
can democracy  has  kept  us  through  all  the  years 
a  steady-going  nation,  and  why  he  believes  that 
we  shall  continue  to  be  just  that,  in  spite  of  the 
strain  that  has  been  produced  by  a  social  evolu- 
tion that  was  unforeseen  by  the  fathers. 

The  British  Empire  and  a  League  of  Peace, 
together  with  an  Analysis  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. By  (Jeorge  Burton  Adams.  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons.     115  .pp. 

Of  the  two  essays  contained  in  this  volume,  the 
first  points  out  the  practicability  of  a  common- 
wealth of  six  English-speaking  nations,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  British  Empire,  and  shows 
how  the  transformation  of  the  Empire  into  such 
a  commonwealth  would  make  easier  the  problem 
of  America's  joining  with  it  in  a  common  inter- 
national policy.  The  second  essay  shows  how  the 
principle  of  federal  government  has  worked  out 
in  practise. 
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The  Passing  of  the  Frontier.  By  Emerson 
Hough.  New^  Haven:  Yale  Universitv  Press. 
181    pp.     111.  ' 

The  Age  of  Big  Business.  By  Burton  J. 
Ilendrick.  New  Haven:  Yale  Universitv  Press. 
196    pp.     III. 

The  Boss  and  the  Machine.  By  Samuel  P. 
Orth.  New  Haven:  Yale  Universitv  Press.  203 
pp.     III. 

In  the  "Chronicles  of  America"  series  the  van- 
ished life  of  the  old  West  is  represented  in  Mr. 
Emerson  Hough's  volume,  "The  Passing  of  the 
Frontier."  From  the  standpoint  of  American  his- 
tory in  its  broader  aspects,  this  is  one  of  the  most 


important  of  all  the  "Chronicles."  Most  of  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  in  our  thought 
with  characteristic  Americanism  is  related  more 
or  less  directly  to  the  frontier — a  word  that  no 
longer  has  a  concrete  meaning  in  our  present-day 
national  life.  Mr.  Hough  himself,  although  by  no 
means  an  old  man,  has  seen  in  his  own  lifetime 
the  remarkable  transition  that  our  Great  West 
underwent  with  the  disappearance  of  the  last 
frontier.  He  has  personally  known  some  of  the 
hardy  plainsmen  and  trappers  who  helped  to 
make  the  pioneer  history  of  our  Western  common- 
wealths. His  story  of  the  cattle  trails,  the  mines, 
the  Indian  wars,  and  the  homesteaders  of  the  re- 
gion beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  as  thrilling 
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as  any  work  of  fiction.  Another  great  episode 
in  the  history  of  our  own  times  in  America  is 
chronicled  by  Burton  J.  Hendrick  in  "The  Age 
of  Big  Business."  This  volume  opens  with  a 
picture  of  industrial  America  at  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War,  describes  the  development  of  the  oil 
trust,  the  steel  trust,  the  telephone  corporation, 
public  utilities,  manufacturing  of  agricultural 
machinery,  and  finally,  the  democratization  of  the 
automobile.  Along  with  the  rise  to  power  of  the 
so-called  "captains  of  industry"  came  develop- 
ments in  American  politics  and  party  organiza- 
tion that  are  described  by  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Orth 
in  a  volume  of  the  "Chronicles"  entitled  "The  Boss 


and  the  Machine."  Mr.  Orth,  however^  goes  far 
back  of  the  Civil  War  in  his  search  for  the  origiiu 
of  bossism  in  our  politics.  In  New  York  State 
party  government  by  machine  is  traced  back  to 
Aaron  Burr,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
and  the  powerful  group  that  later  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "Albany  Regency."  A  separate 
chapter  in  Mr.  Orth's  book  is  devoted  to  Tam- 
many Hall,  and  the  "Lesser  Oligarchies*'  of  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  and 
other  Americati  cities,  arc  described.  If  Mr. 
Orth  has  given  us  a  chronicle  of  what  many  of 
us  would  be  glad  to  forget,  it  cannot  fairly  be 
said  that  he  has  overstated  the  facts. 
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Modern  Japan.  By  Amos  S.   Ilershey  and   Su- 

sanne    W.    Hcrshey.     Indianapolis:     The     Bobbs- 

Merrill  Company.     382  pp. 

A  much-needed  survey  of  Japan  as  it  is,  not 
as  its  friends  or  its  enemies  would  have  it  seem 
lo  be,  is  the  result  of  considerablf  study  and  ob- 
servation on  the  part  of  Prof.  A.  S.  Hershey,  of 
Indiana  University,  and  Mrs.  Hershey.  The  au- 
thors have  made  skilful  use  of  materials  gath- 
ered from  various  sources.  In  chapters  dealing 
with  industrial  and  economic  conditions,  poverty, 
and  social  evils  the  authors  have  not  hesitated  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade,  believing  that  before  such 
conditions  can  be  remedied  the  facts  must  be  fully 
known.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  neg- 
lected those  aspects  of  the  subject  that  give  fair 
ground  for  optimism. 

Japan  and   World  Peace.  By  K.  K.   Kawa- 

kami.     Macmillan.     196   pp. 

Probably  the  best  and  clearest  statement  in 
English  of  Japan's  present  international  position. 
Mr.  Kawakami  is  already  well  known  as  a  can- 
did critic  of  Japanese  national  policy.  At  the 
rr.me  time  he  makes  a  vigorous  plea  for  a  more 
jieneral  recognition  of  Japan's  position,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  race  problem  aid  its  rela- 
tion to  the  League  of  Nations.  He  presents  the 
Japanese  viewpoint  on  the  development  of  China, 
control  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  Siberian  in- 
tervention, and  the  effect  of  (lerman  defeat  upon 
Japanese  politics.  He  makes  a  readable  and  in- 
teresting statement  of  Japan's  case  before  the 
world. 


The  Far  East  Unveiled.  By  Frederic  Cole- 
man.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.     304  pp. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  an  American  trav- 
eler of  much  experience  in  the  Orient.  His  ma- 
terial was  gathered  in  Japan,  China,  Manchuria, 
and  Korea  during  the  year  1916.  He  obtained 
the  views  of  the  President  of  China  and  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  China  and  Japan.  Much  of 
the  political  and  commercial  information  that  he 
gained  in  the  course  of  his  inveitigations  it  of 
peculiar  importance  to  America,  and  especially 
to  all  American  business  men  who  are  interested 
in  cultivating  trade  relations  with  the  Far  East 
For  the  most  part,  he  refrains  from  the  expression 
of  his  own  opinions,  relating  merely  what  he  taw 
and  heard,  without  comment.  His  ttrictures  on 
Japanese  commercial  morality,  however,  arc  quite 
in  line  with  those  of  Professor  Hershey. 

Self-Government  in  the  Philippines.  By 
Maximo    Nf.    Kalaw.    The    Century    Company. 

210  pp. 

This  book,  by  the  author  of  "The  Case  for  the 
Filipinos,"  sets  forth  in  a  summar>'  way  the  re- 
markable progress  made  in  the  Philippine  Islandi 
since  the  American  occupation  began  twenty 
years  ago.  American  readers  will  be  specially 
interested  in  chapters  that  recount  the  develop* 
ment  of  local  government,  the  adoption  of  the 
budget  system,  and  the  treatment  of  the  non* 
Christian  tribes.  It  is  a  record  of  which  America, 
as  the  "big  brother"  in  the  experiment,  may  well 
feel   proud. 
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The  New  International  Year  Book  for  the 
Year  1918.  i:ditor,  Frank  Moore  Colby.  Dodd. 
Mead  k  Company.     790  pp.     111. 

I^.ditors  of  almanacs  and  annuals  covering  the 
year  1918  have  had  a  peculiarly  difficult  task.  In 
that  vear  the  Cireat  War  reached  its  climax  and 
its  conclusion,  so  far  as  actual  fighting  was  con- 
cerned. In  any  account  of  the  progress  of  hos- 
tilities during  that  year  much  documentary  ma- 
terial had  to    be    included.    The    "International 


Year  Book,"  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Frank 
Moore  Colby,  contains  in  its  five  issues,  begin- 
ning with  1914,  perhaps  as  good  a  summary  of 
the  outstanding  developments  of  the  war  at  it  was 
possible  to  compile  while  the  conflict  was  still 
going  on.  The  final  volume  of  the  series  haa  a 
fifty-six  page  special  article,  with  maps  and  il- 
lustrations, together  with  various  collateral  ref- 
erences. In  this,  as  in  other  feature!,  dM  Year 
Book  has  proven  itself  a  reliable  and 
book  of  reference. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


During     recent     weeks,     school 
In  t*«  '  ^  boards  and  trustees  have  discov- 

Present  OrMM  ^^^j  ^|^^^  ^^C  high  COSt  of  living 

has  depleted  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  be  hard 
to  cany  on  the  work  of  education  with  any- 
thing like  standard  efficiency.  The  average 
pay  of  trained  professional  teachers,  whether 
in  public  schools  or  in  colleges,  has  been  rela- 
tively too  nnall  for  many  years  past.  Recent 
increases  have  not  sufficed  to  meet  changed 
conditions  of  living.  In  New  York  City 
and  many  other  places,  the  aggregate  school 
budget  has  increased  perhaps  from  20  to  30 
per  cent.;  but,  with  the  cost  of  living  ad- 
vanced from  50  to  100  per  cent.,  the  teach- 
ers are  •  probably  the  most  poorly  paid  this 
season  of  any  class  of  American  workers. 
Thousands  of  able  young  instructors  and 
professors  have  abandoned  the  schools  and 
colleges,  and  gone  into  business  pursuits; 
and  many  women  teachers  have  found  other 
occupations.  Colleges  have  been  making  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  find  means  with 
which  to  increase  the  salaries  of  their  corps 
of  instructors.  Harvard  University,  for  ex- 
ample, has  organized  a  campaign  for  an  im- 
mediate sum  of  $15,000,000  as  fresh  endow- 
ment, the  income  of  which  is  to  be  applied 
chiefly  to  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  teachers. 

„,  .      ^      Temporarily  the  shortage  of  bet- 

Shaking  Our  i_  /  i_i-  i.      i 

8ehooi9      ter   teachers    for   public   schools 
Out  of  RMtB  ^jji  1,^  ^Q  ^Yit  advantage  of  the 

untrained  and  immature,  especially  in  small 
towns  and  country  districts.  The  larger 
school  systems  will,  even  more  than  hereto- 
fore, offer  inducements  to  the  good  teachers 
from  the  country.  At  least,  school-keeping 
will  be  shaken  out  of  some  old  ruts.  It  is 
to  be  hopod  that  the  resulting  situation  may 
stimulate  the  movement  for  consolidating 
rural  schools,  and  for  the  adoption  of  a  de- 
liberate policy  on  the  part  of  State  govern- 


ments for  the  maintenance  of  rural  life. 
Country  children  should  be  as  well  instructed 
as  those  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  One 
of  the  results  of  the  shortage  of  teachers, 
furthermore,  may  be  the  revival  of  conscious 
and  deliberate  educational  effort  in  the  home. 
Where  the  school  teachers  are  young  girls 
without  professional  training,  who  engage 
in  the  work  as  a  temporary  makeshift,  it  is 
not  wise  to  rely  too  entirely  upon  schools  for 
educating  children.  A  sharp  distinction 
should  be  made  between  professional  teach- 
ers of  character,  experience  and  proved  suc- 
cess, and  those  of  the  casual  kind.  The  pro- 
fessional teacher  should  be  well  paid,  and 
should  be  restored  to  that  position  of  honor 
^nd  influence  in  the  community  that  belonged 
to  the  schoolmasters  of  an  earlier  day. 

*!.   «  ^    ,       While  there  is  much  to  be  said 

Th9  Senoolman  [  ,        .  ^        .  ,  ,.'       , 

M  Principal   lor  classihcation  and  uniformity 
cttizMn       -j^  ^^  arrangement  of  teachers' 

salaries,  there  are  also  many  considerations 
in  favor  of  the  recognition  and  reward  of 
individual  merit  in  teachers.  Classification 
and  systematic  promotion  seem  to  be  un- 
avoidable in  the  treatment  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  a  city.  The  systems  should, 
however,  be  so  devised  as  to  encourage  merit 
and  devotion,  and  to  secure  the  advancement 
of  the  best  teachers  in  contrast  with  a  uni- 
form promotion  on  the  sole  criterion  of 
seniority.  In  small  places  the  wise  and  en- 
thusiastic principal  of  a  village  school  or  a 
consolidated  country  school  ought  to  be  paid 
enough  to  keep  him  at  his  post  regardless 
of  rules  and  customs.  He  is,  or  should  be, 
the  foremost  citizen.  The  tendency  in  some 
cities  to  organize  teachers  on  the  trade- 
union  plan,  and  secure  local  charters  like  so 
many  groups  of  unionized  garment-workers 
or  cigar-makers,  is  not  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent. Apparently  the  sole  object  of  such 
unions  has  been  to  secure  salary  increases. 
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PBESIDENT  A.  LAWRENCE  I.OWELL,  OF  IIAKVARD 
UNIVERSITV 
<Mr,  Lawtll.  u  head  of  a  p*»t  iiniv»r»ity.  14  in  Ihc 
forefrimt  of  (he  mnvcmcnt  fnr  plBcmg  the  leacninf 
prafcHHin  iipun  a  more  lihenl  liuii  i)f  iiu]>]>urt  in 
ordfr  thai  our  hinhcr  inttlluliana  may  nin;t  tht  di-ra»nd 

But  the  historj-  of  the  teacher's 
ii  Hot  ■  calling  has  been  a  totally  dif- 
'"""  fcrcnt  one  from  that  of  working- 
men  employed  under  our  system  of  private 
capitalistic  industry.  If  the  schools  were  busi- 
ness ventures  run  by  proprietors  as  money- 
making  schemes,  the  teachers  might  «ell  be 
organized  for  collective  bargaining  as 
against  the  capitalists  ivho  were  making 
miincv  in  educational  ventures  and  under- 
takin;:^.  Hut  the  motive  and  the  functinn 
of  public  education  are  not  analogovLs  to 
those  of  private  industri-.  The  great  object 
of  the  sch<inls  i*  to  preserve  and  to  improve 
M-hat  is  best  in  our  cimiplex  national  life 
and  civili/ation.  It  is  much  nmre  impor- 
tant for  societ\-  as  a  whole  that  the  teaching 
profession  be  well  sustained  than  it  is  for 
any  of  the  individuals  who  happen  at  the 
moment  to  be  engaged  in  teaching.  If  teach- 
ers arc  not  paid  decently  and  treated  welt. 
their  profession  will  decline  rapidly,  and  we 
shall  have  poor  schools,  while  the  college* 
will  lose  their  power  to  train  even  a  small 
proportion  of  the  leaders  of  thought  and 
action.  Trying  as  are  the  private  economic 
problems  of  most  of  the  members  of  the 
teaching  profession,  it  remains  true  that  in 
its  very  nature  the  work  of  the  teacher  most 
be  as  free  as  possible  from  personal  consider- 


'    WILLIAM    L.   ETTimin^    OF   TBI 

VORK   ClXy   SCHOOLS 
m  riirccllnc  bead  of  tha  laricM  cttt 


ations.  There  is  no  other  calling  that  re- 
quires such  constant  practice  of  unselfishncii 
as  that  of  teaching  and  training  the  younc. 

4  Caiiint  "^^^  """^^  devoted  the  teicher  ■ 
THatMniit    to  his  work,  the  ten  opportunitf 

'""""*  he  has  tn  give  prudent  thoii|^t 
to  his  own  affairs.  For  that  very  maon  i^ 
ciety  will  best  serve  itself  by  relieving  the 
teachers  from  private  anxiety.  The  enter* 
gencies  of  the  war  called  for  great  lacrilica 
as  exemplified  particularly  in  the  dieerful 
and  noble  service  rendered  bj-  the  five  mil'- 
lion  young  men  who  went  into  the  Aimjr 
and  Navy.  The  period  of  reconstnictiaR 
following  the  war  is  also  one  of  public  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  and  our  teadicn  of  all 
grades  and  classes  have  now  an  exceptionil 
opportunity  for  useful  service.  Most  of 
them  know  something  of  history,  and  are 
students  of  current  affairs.  Their  callus 
tends  to  make  them  open-minded,  receptive 
to  truth,  and  dispassionate  in  judgmeOL 
The>'  are  able  to  see  that  industry,  thrift. 
patience,  social  good-wnll.  private  and  pub- 
lic honest}-,  and  a  democraQr  based  upon 
intelligence  and  virtue,  are  the  — f"t'ti1 
things  for  to-day.  They  know  how  to  direct 
the  thinking  of  the  rising  generation  and  to 
point  out  the  path  of  ufe  pn^itH.    TboM 
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sadiers  who  decide  to  make  the  best 
K'JKTSQiud  perplexities,  and  stick  to  the 
I'of.imtructing  the  young,  are  entitled 
:iipedal  regard  and  support  of ;  par- 
4  j&f  ..ftDciety  at  large.  Meanwhile,  in 
ftununity,  there  should  be  efforts,  made 
itafai  the  facts  about  the  teachers  in 
Mb. in  order  that  the  instructors  of 
WZ  ^^y  "^^  \i^vt  to  bear  an  undue 
Ijhardship  in  this  period  of  economic 
Molient  that  is  relatively  so  favorable 
ioiwced  wage-earners,  and  so  unfavor- 
)t!die  salaried  classes,  especially  those 
^m  public  work,  like  teachers,  clergy- 
ficemen,    policemen,    and    post-office 


I     «  ■       ■  ... 

. '  ,  There  ought  to  be  kept  clearly 
It  in  mind  the  various  points  of  dis- 
••**  tinction  between  public  employ- 
t,  workers  in  private  industries  carried 
profit.  'In  ordinary  industry  the  law 
Ay  and  demand  is  always  in  operation. 
;  are  formed  among  the  workers,  and 
cnts  are  entered  into  from  time  to 
rith  employers  in  order  that  this  so- 
law  of  supply  and  demand  may  not 
too  harshly  and  unequally;  but  the 
les  of  competition  are  not  thus  set 
They  are  merely  regulated  in  their 
g  by  such  devices  as  collective  bar- 
;,  periodic  agreements  and  arbitration. 
)lic  employment  the  conditions  hith- 
ive  been  quite  different,  and  it  is  es- 
that  the  distinctions  be  kept  clear  for 
ure.  The  public  schools  of  a  city  or 
ought  not  to  be  subject  to  a  strike  of 
s  for  higher  pay.  The  health  of  a 
mity — as  regards  infectious  diseases, 
jnple— ought  not  to  be  endangered  by 
e  of  sanitary  inspectors,  health-board 
ees,  ambulance-drivers,  and  hospital 
s  in  general.  The  public  duty  of 
ce  on  the  part  of  firemen,  to  whom 
:n  entrusted  the  protection  of  life  and 
y,  cannot  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  the 
duty  of  firemen  to  provide  for  their 
s.  The  protection  of  a  great  com- 
against  crime  and  disorder  is  a  sa- 
ust  imposed  upon  police  departments 
lave  been  trained  and  developed 
fi  several  generations. 

A  policeman  in  a  large  commu- 
ffn,  nity  is  certainly  the  most  indis- 
*"'**'  pensable  of  all  public  servants. 
the  young  candidate  passes  the  exam- 
s  and  secures  appointment  to  the  po- 


lice force,  he  renounces  the  point  of  view 
of  the  worker  in  private  industry,  and  ac- 
cepts the  wholly  different  status  of  l  per- 
manent public  official  who  represents 
governmental  authority.  Elective  officers 
like  governors  and  mayors  come  and  go; 
but  policemen  and  firemen  and  the  better 
class  of  persons  engaged  in  teaching,  in 
sanitary  work  and  in  certain  other  forms  of 
public  service,  are  carefully  protected  against 
arbitrary  dismissal  and  are  trained  to  recog- 
nize the  responsible  nature  of  their  callings. 
They  may  indeed  resign  as  individuals  from 
time  to  time;  but  their  moral  obligation  not 
to  endanger  the  public  well-being  by  strikes 
is  not  greatly  different  from  the  obligation 
of  soldiers.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  lead- 
ers of  organized  labor  who  have  generally 
been  clear  thinkers  in  matters  involving 
points  of  principle  should  not  have  insisted 
upon  refusing  to  bring  public  employees  like 
those  of  the  post-office,  firemen,  policemen, 
and  teachers  into  affiliation  with  the  unions 
of  workmen  employed  in  private  capitalistic 
industry.  This  new  tendency  to  unionize 
public  employees  is  hurtful  to  organized  la- 
bor on  the  one  hand,  and  is  not  beneficial 
to  public  servants  on  the  other  hand. 

In  this  discussion  we  are  not 
Polio*  reierrmg  to  wage-workers  m 
^'^'^*  mechanical  trades,  transporta- 
tion, and  the  like,  who  may  happen  at  one 
time  to  be  in  public  employment  and  at  an- 
other time  in  private  employment;  but  arc 
discussing  the  callings  that  are  responsible, 
permanent  and  professionalized,  and  that 
are  remunerated  on  a  systematic  salary  basis 
and  not  on  the  day-wage  basis.  Boston  last 
month  was  the  scene  of  a  police  strike  that 
came  as  an  object-lesson  to  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  higher  authorities  for  a  day  or 
two  seemed  unequal  to  the  task  of  keeping 
order,  and  there  was  widespread  looting  and 
petty  criminality  chiefly  on  the  part  of  gangs 
of  hoodlums  and  irresponsible  boys.  Mayor 
Peters  and  Governor  Coolidge  soon  asserted 
themselves,  however,  and  ample  bodies  of 
state  troops  were  available  for  the  restora- 
tion of  order.  The  policemen  did  not  strike 
to  enforce  any  particular  demand  as  to  wages 
or  conditions.  Their  wholly  improper  action 
was  in  assertion  of  what  they  regarded  as 
their  right  to  form  a  union  that  should  be  af- 
filiated with  the  ordinary  trade  unions  in  the 
local  branch  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  They  had  been  led  along  false  lines 
of  reasoning  to  a  shocking  error  in  conduct. 
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MAYOR  ANDftKW  J.  PLTT.RS,  OF  BOSTON',  IS  CONFEB- 
EN(^  WITH  KILlt-E  COMMISSIONER  CURTIS  DVRINI 
RIOTS  FOLLOWING  THE  STRIKE  OF  THE  (TTV's  POLIfB 

T/it  Point  Contrary  to  the  mandate  of 
at  Police  Commissioner  Curtis,  a 
'*'"*  great  majority-  of  the  Boston 
policc[iien  liad  formed  such  a  union  and  had 
entered  into  relations  with  the  Federation. 
Commissioner  Curtis  had  suspended  nine- 
tten  policemen  ns  officers  of  the  union  or  as 
leaders  in  the  movement.  The  strike  of  the 
policemen  \v.'is  on  behalf  of  the  nineteen 
suspended  nien.  Nothing  that  we  have  said 
in  this  discussion  should  be  construed  as 
denying  that  the  policemen  of  Boston  have 
a  right  to  form  an  association,  or  even  a  right 
to  become  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  We  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely the  points  of  law  and  fact  which  were 
regarded  by  Commissioner  Curtis  as  justi- 
fying his  attitude  toward  the  policemen's 
union  and  his  action  in  suspending  nineteen 
police  officers.  In  order  to  he  effective,  a 
police  force  must  have  cspr'il  dr  corps  and 
must  recogni/e  the  orders  of  superior  offi- 
cers. But  this  vet)-  fact  makes  it  all  the 
more  requisite  that  a  police  commissioner 
exercise  his  authority'  with  reason  and  gtXHl 
judgment.  It  is  well  to  assume  that  police- 
men of  Boston  were  not  wholly  lacking  in  a 


sense  of  public  duty.  They  put  tl 
the  wrong  by  striking;  but  pcrtupi  the  police 
commissioner  had  been  unwiie  io  the  Meps 
he  had  taken  which  led  to  the  predicmwnt. 
Perhaps  the  crisis  could  have  been  avoided 
by  a  different  policy.  '. 

Miommta  ^*  '*  clcaf  eiiougfa,  howcvcr,  thac 
ahaaiasttB*  policemen  oi^ht  not  to  strike. 
Pumo^iM  In  ou,  opinion  it  i,  ■!«  detr 
that  bodies  of  public  officials  ought  not  to  be 
brought  into  the  American  Fedumtion  of 
Labor.  A  part  of  the  duty  of  a  policenilni  is 
to  represent  the  general  public  in  the  Biain- 
tenance  of  order  in  times  when  dieFB  are 
strikes,  lockouts  and  diso^dcn  in  private  in- 
dustry. It  is  quite  as  inappropriate  for  dte 
policeman  to  be  affilfated  with  trade  lyiion- 
i.sm  as  for  the  judges  to  form  a  union  and 
become  affiliated  with  employers'  anoria- 
tions.  The  judges  must  be  impattial  wo- 
vants  of  law  and  justice.  7*he  poUQeaim 
also  must  uphold  law  and  order,  and  ou^t 
not  to  have  group  connection!  with  other 
distinct  bodies  which  are  actually  at  thii 
time  on  strike  or  are  threatening  such  action. 
Thus,  for  all  the  policemen  of  Pittiburfli 
and  neighboring  cities  to  be  solidly  unioniaed 
and  affiliated  with  the  steel  woihen  at  the 
vet)'  moment  when,  last  month,  a  steri 
strike  was  imminent,  would  have  been 
wholly  contrary  to  sound  public  policy,  and 
would  have  left  the  general 
bereft  of  that  confidence  in  its  01 
for  security  that  it  has  a  right  to  ^ 
upon.  Thus  it  seems  clear  that  organized 
labor,  in  accepting  these  bodies  of  public 
officials,  is  showing  a  tendency  to  over-readi 
itself  and'  is  adding  to  itself  dementi  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  As  for 
the  groups  of  officials  themselves,  they  are 
sacrificing  something  of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  their  own  public  status  by  cmiA^ 
sizing  unduly  their  private  demands  and 
relationships, 

,,   „  'I'hcrc  seems  to  be  no  safe  kind 

n*  Rtmtila        ,  .  ■  I  . 

it  In  nt  compromise  with  an  actnal 
a»c«„-.  «».-.n,^tinj.  of  ^.^^  officers  or  aer- 
vants  of  the  law,  in  the  face  of  public  duty. 
Sailors  may  have  bitter  grievances,  and  aidr 
diers  may  be  the  victims  of  tyranny  on  dM 
part  of  their  superiors;  but  mutinies  cannot 
be  safely  encouraged  or  condoned.  It  fol- 
lows, howet'er,  that  those  whose  tyranny  has 
provoked  soldiers  or  sailors  or  pcdicemen  to 
mutiny  should  be  severely  dealt  with,  and 
that  grievances  should  be  r 
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men  should  be  exceedingly  well  paid  and 
very  highly  trained.  As  society  grows  more 
complex,  the  policeman's  work  requires  in- 
creasing intelligence,  and  high  qualities  of 
personal  character  and  of  sound  judgment. 
The  policeman  is  not  merely  a  negative 
force,  but  a  positive  agency  for  well-being  in 
crowded  communities.  His  position  should 
be  made  so  desirable  that  there  would  be 
lively  competition  among  young  men  who 
had  made  good  records  in  the  Army  to  be- 
come members  of  the  police  force  in  their 
own  communities.  The  permanence  of  these 
positions,  and  the  respect  and  honor  due  to 
valuable  public  service,  ought  to  be  accepted 
by  every  policeman  as  a  part  of  his  current 
reward.  He  cannot  e.xpect  his  salary  to  rise 
instantly  with  changes  in  the  cost  of  living, 
but  he  is  entitled  to  a  most  considerate  hear- 
ing when  changed  conditions  suddenly  ren- 
der his  pay  very  insufficient,  as  in  the  pres- 
ent year.  Treat  public  servants  well  and 
require  a  high  order  of  talent  and  service: 
such  is  the  remedy.  Since  the  Boston  situa- 
tion was  so  full  of  object  lessons  for  hun- 
dreds of  other  American  cities,  it  was  great- 
ly to  be  desired  that  it  should  be  cleared  up 
in  a  way  that  lessened  rather  than  increased 
the  danger  of  like  troubles  elsewhere.  The 
authority  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
could  not  be  arbitrated ;  but  the  State  could 
afford  to  be  magnanimous,  when  public  au- 
thoritj-    was    unconditionally    acknowledged. 


A  CiutAn 


In  these  labor  matters  many 
conflicts  could  be  avoided  if 
"""'"""'  there  were  more  patience,  and  a 
more  generous  effort  to  understand  the  op- 
posing side  before  crossing  the  Rubicon  of 
belligerency.  Every  phase  of  economic  un- 
rest at  the  present  time  demands  open- 
mindedness  and  frank  discussion.  In  times 
past,  the  managers  of  productive  capital  have 
in  many  cases  been  justly  condemned  for 
their  treatment  of  labor  and  their  disregard 
of  the  long-suffering  public.  The  war 
created  a  vast  labor  scarcity,  and  unionism 
seized  its  chance  to  make  enormous  gains. 
Organized  labor  is  now  in  the  saddle;  and 
its  leadership  will  inevitably  have  to  face  the 
verdicts  of  public  opinion,  in  its  turn.  It 
will  be  well  for  all  classes,  including  the 
labor  groups,  if  it  is  agreed  that  we  arc  to 
have  something  better  than  "Soviet"  man- 
agement »f  public  affairs,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  fields  of  public  employ- 
ment are  to  be  kept  independent,  and  out- 
side of  the  play  of  competitive  economic 
forces.  Let  the  new  masters  of  the  situation 
be  cautious.  After  a  few  days  of  the  Boston 
strike,  it  became  evident  that  the  proposed 
general  strike  of  telephone  operators,  street 
railroad  men,  and  other  unionized  bodies  in 
sympathy  with  the  police  would  be  such  a 
reckless  mistake  as  to  discredit  and  harm 
the  cause  of  organized  labor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  country. 
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A  \r  V  a  A  y  w  striinc  riMction 
a«,«r''iih<v  against  incrciisint'  tin-  functions 
chftkn  ^^(  (Jiivfrrimfiit  !ias  set  in  In 
riM><>ii  i>t  unwise  iiiul  arbitrary  iitlitiidrs  on 
the  part  i>f  cirnani/cd  Hi.rkir>.  It  is  m-ces- 
»an-  tur  the  puhlii-  tcj  have  coiitinuims  iiper:i- 
eiiin  lit  Ifle(;rapii  anil  teleplicine  lines,  and  "f 
^ail«■a^^  and  liKal  trim'^it  systems,  liiit  the 
rendints-  of  emplcijes  en^a;;ed  in  these  ser- 
via-s  til  menace  the  public  welfare  bv  strikes. 
has  «-h..My  deMn.yed  the  itllliience '..t  these 
same  <ir>;ani/eil  workers  in  their  demand  for 
jiermanent  (iovcrnment  ownership  and 
(iper;ition.  I'ntil  it  is  distinctly  understiiod 
that  public  ntHcials  and  emplnyi 
resrni  to  the  methods  ot  trades  n 
.irdin^iry  industry,  there  will  be  nn  1 
response  t"  arjiuments  in  tavnr  nf 
meiit  ciwnership  of  public  utilities. 
i|uestiims  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  menaci": 
iin  line  >ide  nr  on  the  other,  but  by  careful 
thiiu^ht  and  discussion.  American  wnrking- 
men.  far  fmrn  beinn  public  enemies,  are  the 
ver>  backbone  ..f  the  n.itinn's  life;  and  their 
children  arc  the  hope  of  its  future.  Even- 
pood  citi/en  desires  to  see  prosperity  diffused 
and  labor  well  rewarded.  Historically 
speaking;,  the  trade  union  movement  has  con- 


tributed to  the  general  welfare,  just  as  pro* 
duction  through  the  agency  of  grrat  masMS 
of  capital  has  furnished  labor-savinE  nu' 
chinery  and  has  given  the  country  thit 
abundance  which  has  made  possible  the  pm* 
ent  improved  standards  of  living.  The 
danger  lies  now,  when  organized  labor  is  so 
powerful,  in  the  attempt  to  gain  desiral 
objects  by  the  sheer  use  of  the  power  due  ta 
exceptional  conditions,  rather  than  b>-  tem- 
perate and  prudent  methods. 

j^  Undoubtedly  PrMident  Wil- 
PrtUdiKft  son's  attitude  in  Atigust  hid 
iitfiume*  5Qn,g  influence  with  labor  lead- 
ers. A  great  railroad  strike  that  wu  im- 
pending was  successfully  averted.  It  was 
plain  that  a  fresh  increase  in  the  wsgci  of 
class  A  must  increase  the  cost  of  some  con^ 
modit>-  essential  to  classes  B,  C,  and  D,  slid 
that  the  time  had  come  for  calling  a  hilt  uid 
tr>-ing  to  stabilize  conditions.  Food  floMS 
being  most  serious  for  the  average  famfly, 
the  Army's  surplus  supply  of  canned  goods, 
bacon  and  so  on  was  sold  to  civilitns  it 
reasonable  prices,  and  attention  was  divertMl 
to  the  pnictices  of  a  feu-  traders  who  were 
demanding  excessive  profits.  President  WCl* 
son  urged  labor  leaders  to  reitraio  strike 
movemrnts,  and  arranged  for  s  conference 
representing  labor,  emplovers  and  the  public 
to  he  held  at  ^Vashingtlln  early  in  October. 
Meanwhile,  transportation  strikes  in  New 
York  and  Hmoklyn  were  settled  by  granting 


■;  will 
unions   in 


These 
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tS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEESRATION  OF  LABOR'S  EXECtmVECOUNClU  AT  HEADQUARTERS  IN  VA5HINCT0N 
(Thii  group  of  litor  Icadtri  has  been  considrcing  lituations  of  ■  more  critical  nalure  and  serious  kind  than 
n«r  before  In  the  historr  of  the  American  labor  mdveiDcnt.  In  the  fronl  ruw.  lefl  1o  rigbt.  are  Daniel  J.  Tobiti. 
tccMurer  of  tbe  Fedetalian:  Samuel  Gomperi.  preiidenl;  Frank  Moiriion.  secretary:  and  Malthew  Wolt.  vice- 
■raidenl.  Id  the  back  row  are  Thomas  A.  Rickert.  Fnnk  DuSf.  James  Duncan,  and  Joseph  F.  Valentine— all 
ioor  of  whom  are  vice-preiidenl$  of  the   organiiation) 

of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  director  of 
its  general  policies,  had  been  politely  de- 
clining, for  some  weeks  past,  to  meet  for 
personal  discussion  the  labor  leaders  who 
were  seeking  to  bring  about  a  recognition  of 
a  group  of  unions,  some  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber, corresponding  to  different  kinds  of 
«i)flc  performed  by  the  employes  of  the  cor- 
poration. Failing  to  obtain  President  Wil- 
son's specilic  promise  to  support  their  de- 
mand for  a  conference  with  Judge  Garj-. 
these  leaders  on  September  9th  called  a  strike 
in  the  steel  industry  to  take  effect  on  the  22d. 
There  were  wide  differences  of  assertion  and 
of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  tn  which  the 
union  movement  had  penetrated  the  ranks  of 
the  workers  fur  the  great  steel  companies. 
The  outside  public  was  bound  to  be  some- 
what influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  strike 
leaders  impatiently  waived  aside  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  earnest  request  that  they  de- 
fer action  until  after  his  October  conference. 


half  of  the  wage  increases  demanded,  with 
an  agreement  to  negotiate  or  arbitrate  re- 
garding the  remaining  half. 

Muff'StM/"  '^'"^    ^'"'    industry    has    hercto- 

*•  fore    in    the    main    succeeded    in 

tf-w-/«rf     j^^jjjjg    ^^.jjj^    j^^    ^^^.^    workers 

without  the  intervention  of  outside  organ- 
izations; while  the  labor  leaders  have  long 
been  determined  to  unionize  steel  as  thor- 
oughly as  the>'  have  unionized  coal  produc- 
tion or  railroads.  It  is  held  by  the  heads  of 
the  steel  companies,  like  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  that  wages  in  the  steel 
industry  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
itKrease  in  the  cost  of  living;  and  that  the 
great  majority  of  their  employes  have  not  de- 
sired to  come  under  a  strictly  unionized 
regime.  But  this  is  a  question  which  the 
labor  leaders  on  the  one  hand  and  the  steel 
magnates  on  the  other  were  evidently 
destined  to  put  to  the  test  of  practical  e.v- 
perimcnt.    Judge  £.  H.  Gary,  as  Chairman 
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rm fmiiitiit  '''^  urgent  pica  for  the  Presi- 
n»Jt*«  dent's  intcA'ention  in  tlie  steel 
""*"  controversy  came  at  a  time  when 
Mr.  Wilson  felt  himself  entitled  to  cuncen- 
tratc  his  energies  upon  what  he  regarded  as 
a  task  paramount  to  all  others.  He  was  in 
the  West,  traveling  rapidly  from  one  place 
to  another,  expounding  the  principles  of  the 
league  of  Nations  and  the  peace  treaty,  and 
triing  to  arouse  an  active  puhlic  sentiment 
in  favor  of  ratification.  Undoubtedly  the 
dehate  in  the  Senate  had  produced  some  de- 
gree of  popular  bewilderment.  The  Re- 
publican Senators  had  aroused  themselves  to 
an  increasing  hostility  of  mind  against  cer- 
tain arrangements  in  the  great  compact  of 
Versailtes,  so  that  the  main  outlines  of  the 
treaty  had  disappeared  from  view.  The 
military  powers  of  Europe  had  become  a 
menace  largely  by  reason  of  their  imperial 
forms  iif  governments,  which  had  heen  allied 
with  the  methods  and  objects  of  militarism. 
Those  governments  do  not  exist  any  longer, 
and  the  League  of  Natioas  is  to  be  an  associa- 
tion of  the  ctiuntries  which  have  popular 
poM'rnments.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  kind  of  public  opinion  which  prevents 
the  United  States  from  Ix-ing  a  menace  to 
Canada,  nr  to  any  other  country,  will  gain 
inirea-ing  control  of  European  govcrn- 
nivnt<.  It  i<  not  likely,  for  instance,  that  the 
pfiiple  lit  Kniiland  will  permit  their  gov- 
crnmint  tn  menace  the  liberties  of  any  other 
coimtrv  whatsi>ever.  On  the  cimtrary.  we 
have  ample  evidence  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  in  many  parts  of  the  world  pro- 
Icctinp  backward  peoples  in  the  growth  of 
real    freedom.      Under   the  new  conditions, 


the  League  can  help,  and  it 
is  entitled  to  our  support. 

AiKtrlea-tfart  "^^^      l^Ufll      of 

My*t  ft*  General  Penh- 
"'"""  ing,  and  the  pi- 
rade  of  the  First  Division, 
with  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  its  head  in  New 
York  on  September  10, 
brought  freshly  to  mind  the 
amazing  episode  of  Ameri- 
ca's military  intervention  in 
Europe,  Cardinal  Mercier, 
the  great  hero  of  Belgium, 
who  witnessed  that  parade, 
declared  that  the  Amerioin 
Army  had  won  the  war  and 
n  THE  WEST  saved  the  liberties  of  Europe, 

It  is  no  longer  a  questbn  then 
of  our  becoming  involved  in  trans-oceanic 
affairs.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  we  can  ever  again  become  as  deeply  in- 
\olved  as  we  have  been  during  the  past  three 
years.  The  speeches  of  some  of  the  Senators 
read  strangely,  as  if  they  were  unaware  of 
what  had  been  happening.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  we  should  have  sacrificed  w 
much  to  win  a  victory  without  having  any 
subsequent  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  freedom  and  justice. 
As  it  happens,  there  is  practically  no  dis- 
cussion of  the  terms  of  peace  as  they  relate 
to  Germany.  The  controversy  turns  alto- 
gether upon  exact  provisions  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  working  plans  of  the  so-called 
League  of  Nations.  The  Senatorial  critics 
of  the  scheme  wish  to  protect  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  demand  that  America  keep  her 
own  sovereignty  in  such  domestic  questions 
as  immigration  and  tariffs,  and  especially  in- 
sist that  America  must  not  send  armies  and 
navies  tn  help  enforce  peace  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world  at  the  behest  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  without  controlling  action  at  the 
time  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statet. 

Naw  vaiuaVt  '^*  regards  these  matters,  Presi- 
ArttM  dent  Wilson  declares  that  th«T 
xcn  OHM  ^^^  already  adequately  dealt 
with  in  the  treaty  itself.  He  assures  the 
country  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  oc- 
cnsiiin  for  making  exceptions  as  to  theae 
points,  because  they  are  already  covered.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  entirely  sufficient  for 
the  Senate  to  adopt  a  memorandum  of  intef 
pretation  as  to  these  matters,  based  Upon  dw 
President's  assurances.     There  seems  to  be 
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s,  of  New  HvnHhire;  Hiram  JahnsoB, 
ilMico;  Frank  B.  Brandegee,  of  Con- 
df  MusacbuHiia  (chairman) ;  Gilbert 
Tillman,  of  Nevada) 


some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  method 
by  which  the  United  States  couid  honorably 
withdraw  from  the  League,  unless  explicit 
action  were  taken  at  this  time.  Upon  this 
point  undoubtedly  the  Senate  could  adopt  a 
memorandum  expressing  its  convictions,  ard 
President  Wilson  could  recommend  to  the 
Peace  Conference — which  is  still  in  session 
— that  it  amend  or  modify  the  treaty  in  this 
particular. 

Brttitit  There  has  ^isen  tn  the  Senate 
infiumt  In  a  Strong  objection  to  the  ad- 
"•^"•"  mission  of  the  great  self-govern- 
ing British  dominions  to  separate  representa- 
tion in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  essential  interests  of  the 
Canadian  people  in  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace  are  more  nearly  identical  with 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  are  those  of  any  other  country. 
In  our  judgment  it  would  be  a  distinct  mis- 
fortune to  the  United  States  to  exclude  great 
political  entities  lilce  Canada,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  from  direct  representation  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  League.  The  argu- 
ments in  the  Senate  seem  to  be  based  upon 
some  theory  of  rivalry  between  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States.  American 
sentiment  should  repudiate  that  theory  once 
for  all.    Wc  cannot  too  warmly  welcome  the 


statesmen  of  South  Africa,  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia as  participants  in  the  work  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Their  presence  there 
will  be  wholly  to  our  advantage. 

Futurt  ^*  ^^^^  "  ^^"^  difficult  thing  to 
AmviiiKHiiu  formulate  the  great  treaty  of 
'■"""'"•■  Versailles,  and  doubtless  the  ex- 
perience of  the  future  years  will  show  that 
many  mistakes  were  made ;  but  we  are  quite 
frank  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  our 
Senators  have  not  shown  us  very  much  that 
is  vitally  wrong.  .  Mr,  Root,  Mr.  Taft  and 
Mr.  Hughes,  as  wise  and  judicious  Republi- 
can leaders,  made  some  suggestions  in  the 
late  winter  or  early  spring  that  were  heeded 
at  Paris,-  and  that  to  some  extent  at  least 
were  actually  embodied  in  the  existing 
treaty.  If  the  document  were  ratified  as  it 
stands,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  seek  modifi- 
cations from  time  to  time  in  the  future.  The 
League  of  Nations  is  simply  an  arrange- 
ment for  organizing  the  governments  of  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
evils  and  dangers  of  militarism,  for  the  per- 
fection of  international  law,  and  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  justice  among  the  nations  and 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  weaker  peo- 
ples. This  part  of  the  treaty  is  the  tentative 
framework  of  a  world  constitution.  It  can 
be  amended  from  time  to  time  just  as  our 
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fV'lTai  C/>n-titution  has  been  amended.  It 
will  hf:  rf::rfrnr>fred  that  our  Constitution 
'A'd-^  kd'^y-d  5-fXjn  the  implied  understanding 
rh.'jt  a  -er.'*-  of  amendments  would  soon  be 
;ido[»rfd  to  meet  the  demands  of  certain 
Sr;it*-..  Such  amendment-,  it  will  be  borne 
in  mind,  followed  ver\'  promptly  after  the 
Con-tirution  went  into  effect. 

7i.   T     *      On   September    10th  the  Senate 

Tht  Treaty  }  r-         •  t>    i 

No  I  undtr  Committee  on  roreipn  Rela- 
tions,  headed  by  Senator  l^dge, 
ni  Mas*»achusetts.  which  had  been  devoting 
w*-*-k-  of  study  to  the  treaty,  reported  the 
dotument  to  the  full  Senate.  The  Republi- 
i;in  majority  of  this  Committee,  with  the 
rxcrption  of  Senator  McCumber  of  North 
Dakota,  had  agreed  in  recommending  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  with  certain  reser- 
vations and  amendments.  A  minorit>'  report 
**\\Lncd  by  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Committee  with  one  exception  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska,  this  report 
favoring  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  exactly 
as  presented  by  President  Wilson.  It  is  to 
Iw  regretted  that  the  debate  has  often  seemed 
to  be  partisan  and  acrimonious,  although  we 
do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  the  Senators 
has  been  consciously  influenced  by  any 
motive  except  that  of  patriotic  duty.  The 
precise  form  of  this  treaty  doubtless  will 
have  some  influence  and  eflfect  upon  the 
criurse  of  history*;  but  there  will  be  many 
otiier  factors  in  the  shaping  of  events.  Re- 
publican Senators  arc  right  ii^  'their  de- 
mands that  we  know,  insofar  as  possible, 
what  commitments  we  are  making  under  the 
solemn  formalities  of  the  treaty.  (Generally 
speaking,  agreements  that  limit  freedom  of 
action  under  contingencies  .that  have  not  yet 
arisen  are  to  be  avoided.  The  American 
people  must  determine  from  time  to  time  in 
the  future  what  is  to  be  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  their  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Kastern   Hemisphere. 

VV'e   believe   that   this  is  under- 

Amtrtean  i    •       f-  i  /     l 

Influence  stood  in  Lurope,  but  some  of  the 
'****  Senators  would  like  to  have  it 
sTateil  more  explicitly.  As  for  the  peoples 
of  the  old  world,  they  undoubtedly  desire 
the  friendship  ot  America,  and  the  aid  of  this 
country  f<»r  safeguarding  the  world  against 
luture  war.  All  this  may  be  true,  while 
nuich  else  is  true  at  the  same  time.  Thus, 
Mr.  Simonds.  in  an  exceedingly  able  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation  in  Eastern  Europe 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Review,  shows 


us  how  hard  it  is  to  secure  final  adjustments* 
and  how  angry*  each  European  country  be- 
comes if  its  own  ambitions  are  thwarted 
through  the  influence  of  the  dominant  group 
in  the  Peace  Conference.  Mr.  Simonds  thus 
shows  that  the  United  States  has  become 
successively  unpopular  in  a  number  of 
European  countries,  because  of  the  disinter- 
ested endeavor  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of 
boundar>'  disputes  upon  permanent  principles. 
Obviouslv,  it  would  have  been  much  easier 

m 

for  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  American  delega- 
tion to  side-step  these  boundar\'  controversies 
altogether;  but.  as  it  happened,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  in  a  disinterested  position,  and 
their  ser\'ices  on  bound  a  r>*  commissions  were 
for  that  very  reason  insisted  upon.  Surely 
Americans  could  have  had  no  motive  in  dis- 
appointing the  Italians  in  a  detail  like  the 
control  of  Fiume  or  points  on  the  Dalmatian 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  But  the  United 
States,  having  participated  in  the  war,  was 
obliged  to  take  part  in  the  Peace  Conference 
that  followed ;  and,  just  as  our  agency  in 
the  ending  of  the  war  had  been  conclusive, 
so  our  participation  in  the  Peace  Conference 
was  bound  to  be  conspicuous  and  vital. 

Victory  a  ^^^  ^^^^  exprcsscd  the  opinion 
Continuing  without  hesitation  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  would  have  been 
better  advised  if  he  had  insisted  upon  having 
the  services  at  Paris  of  Republican  statesmen 
of  the  type  of  Messrs.  Root,  Taft  and 
Hughes;  and  we  are  still  of  opinion  that 
many  members  of  the  Senate  should  have 
been  urged  to  spend  a  considerable  time 
abroad  in  close  contact  with  the  situations 
out  of  which  the"  peace  treaty  has  been 
evolved.  But  there  is  ample  evidence  for  the 
view  that  America's  effort  and  influence 
were  creditably  used  in  the  arduous  effort  to 
shape  the  peace  treaty,  even  as  they  had  been 
nobly  and  unselfishly  used  in  the  crisis  of 
the  war.  It  is  probable  that  the  final  action 
of  the  Senate  may  be  deferred  until  the  end 
of  October.  It  would  be  unfair  to  Senators 
to  deny  that  the  Republican  debate  has  upon 
the  whole  been  ver>'  able  as  well  as  patriotic, 
although  it  has  not  seemed  to  us  to  have  a 
true  sense  of  proportion  and  to  have  unduly 
emphasized  some  details  while  failing  to 
recognize  that  the  treaty  as  a  whole  lies  in 
the  necessary  line  of  that  cooperation  which 
was  involved  in  the  victory  over  Germany. 
The  victor}-  itself  was  on  behalf  of  the 
rights  of  peoples  great  and  small,  to  be  pro- 
tected against  military  conquest.     The  vie- 
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tory  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  event,  but 
u  a  continuing  condition.  International 
peace  must  henceforth  be  the  object  of 
active  organization  and  constant  vigilance. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  re- 
in^imd    garding  the   relations  of  Japan 
"*'"        and    Qiina,    it    does   not   seem 
likely  that  any  valuable  interest  would  be 
served  by  a  vote  in  the  United  States  Senate 
to  amend  the  Peace  Treaty  insofar  as  it  re- 
lates to  Japan's  claims  in  the  Province  of 
Shantung.     The  Japanese  people  have  much 
more  at  stake  in  the  proper  treatment  of 
China  than  has  any  other  nation.     China, 
on  her  part,  can  derive  better  practical  aid 
(torn  Japan  than  from  any  country  of  Eu- 
rope or  America.     The  Japanese  have  openly 
agreed  that  the  Province  of  Shantung,  which 
was   rescued   from   the   Germans,    will   be 
proitiptly  itstorcd  to  the  Chinese.     No  evi- 
dence has  been  brought  forward  in  the  Sen* 
ate  to  diow  that  it  would  not  be  distinctly 
.  benefidal  to  China  to  have  Japanese  partici- 
pation in  the  economic  development  of  the 
Shantui^    Province.      Japan    has    evidently 
Blade  mistakes  in  her  ambition  to  acquire  a 
dominant  influence 'in  China;  but  we  must 
remember   that  Japan   has 
had  very  bad  examples  fur- 
nished her  by  at  least  three 
great  European  powers,  in 
their  past  agressions  upon 
Chinese    territory.       Her 
mistakes  are  to  be  viewed 
somewhat  leniently,  in  the 
li^t  of  their  high-handed 
proceedings. 


The  important 
wiwj  thing  for  China 
is  to  win  the 
respect  of  the  world  by  es- 
tablishing a  strong  and  ca- 
pable government  and  giv- 
ing  it  loyal  support.  China 
is  not  to  obtain  her  full 
and  ultimate  rights  by  vir- 
tue of  any  championship  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 
If  the  Chinese  would  but 
try  as  hard  as  the  Japanese 
to  make  national  progress, 
and  to  secure  unjty  and 
strength  in  government 
councils,  they  wo,uld  soon 
become  the  foremost  power, 
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not  merely  of  Asia,  but  of  the  entire  world. 
When  they  overcome  their  national  faults 
and  do  justice  to  themselves  as  a  great  peo- 
ple, they  will  not  only  dictate  to  Japan  re- 
garding Shantung,  but  they  will  recover  all 
their  provinces  and  ports  that  are  now  un- 
der foreign  control,  and  do  so  upon  their 
own  terms.  Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  have 
accomplished  marvels  under  great  diflicutties, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the 
American  friendship  that  they  have  long  en- 
joyed. Quarreling  with  Japan  is  not  the 
true  way  to  help  China.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
then,  that  the  Senate  will  not  attempt  to  ad- 
just the  Shantung  question  by  voting  to 
amend  the  treaty. 

„  ,      .,       As  for  the  delay  in  ratification, 
In  It  IS  well  to  be  reminded  that 

£««.«•       (j^   jjjg   £y^   leading   powers   in 
the  making  of  the  treaty,  Great  Britain  alone 
had  last  month  completed  the  formalities  of 
accepting  the  document,     France,  Jtaly,  and 
Japan,  like  the  United  States,  had  not  yet 
proclaimed   formal   ratification.     The  Presi- 
dent had  submitted  the  treaty  to  the  Senate 
on  July  10,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  had  reported  it  back  for  adoption 
with     suggested     amend- 
ments   after    exactly    two 
months    of     consideration. 
The  end  of  the  third  month 
ought  to  bring  final  action. 
Under    the    circumstances 
this  would    not   be  taking 
undue  time,  although  it  is 
not  yet  clear  to  the  country 
that  the  continuance  of  dis- 
cussion    has     accomplished 
anything      specific.        Ger- 
many is  hoping  the  Senate 
will  destroy  Allied  unity. 


If  we  are  flnd- 
J™*''  ing  the  prob- 
lems of  econ- 
omic readjustment  rather 
-serious  in  the  United  States, 
we  may  understand  some- 
thing of  the  course  of  af- 
fairs in  Europe  by  think- 
ing of  conditions  there  as 
more  chaotic  than  our  own. 
Thus  labor  troubles  in 
England  are  far  more  in- 
tense and  disturbing  than 
in  the  United  States.   The 
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demand  in  this  country'  on  the  part  of 
labor  unions  for  the  nationalization  of 
railroads  seems  but  a  faint  echo  of  the 
attitude  of  English  laKir  toward  a  like  pro- 
posal. Trade  unionism  as  a  whole  in  Great 
Britain  is  supporting  the  miners  in  their  de- 
mand for  the  national  i/.ation  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  unless  this 
demand  is  heeded  by  Parliament  the  unions 
may  attempt  to  enforce  it  by  bringing  about 
a  general  strike,  with  a  tie-up  of  railroads 
and  the  stoppage  of  industr>-  at  large.  Great 
Britain  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  con- 
trolled and  most  orderly  of  all  countries; 
and  the  unrest  that  prevails  in  British  poli- 
tics and  industry  is  little  more  than  normal 
when  camp;ircd  with  social  ferments  in  some 
other  parts  of  Europe.  'l"hus,  it  would  be 
much  more  agreeable  for  a  visitor  just  noiv 
to  sojourn  in  England  or  Scotland  than  in 
Silesia.  The  Peace  Conference  refers  the 
destiny  of  I'pper  Silesia  to  a  vote  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  Silcstan  coal  mines  are  re- 
garded as  essential  to  the  running  of  the 
German  railroads.  The  mine  workers  are 
mostly  Poles,  The  conflia  henveen  Poland 
and  Gcnnany  at  that  point  is  acute,  on  both 
industrial  and  political  grounds.  The  plebis- 
cite will  be  taken  under  the  auspices  of 
Allied  troops,  including  two  American  regi- 
ments. It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  estab- 
lish peaceful  republics  on  the  ruins  of  the 
great  militari-  empires.  The  processes  of 
adjustment  will  require  a  good  deal  of  time. 


AuMrlot  Trtat    ^'^^    ''"^    B""*^^   SCCIIC   wheil    the 

sientdat  German  del^ates  signed  the 
"'  peace  treaty  in  the  presence  of 
the  representatives  of  more  than  twenty 
Allied  countries,  the  world's  interest  in  the 
work  of  *he  Peace  Conference  reached  its 
clima.x ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  there  has 
been  less  attention  paid  to  the  protracted 
negotiations  which  have  at  last  ended  in  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Austria. 
The  document  was  presented  to  the  Aus- 
trian delegation  headed  by  Dr,  Karl  Renner. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  present  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment, on  September  2d.  The  National 
Assembly  at  Vienna  four  days  later,  on 
September  6th,  by  a  vote  of  97  to  23,  author- 
ized the  acceptance  of  the  dtxrument  and  in- 
structed Or,  Renner  to  sign.  The  Gcrmui 
Nationalists  in  the  Assembly  voted  against 
the  treaty,  declaring  that  it  was  founded  on 
brute  force  and  that  it  compelled  four  mil- 
lion Germans,  living  in  provinces  now  dt- 
tached,  to  come  under  foreign  rule.  This 
German  party  also  declared  that  ultimate 
union  between  Austria  and  Germany  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  Dr.  Renner  returned 
promptly  to  France  and  hurried  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  ceremony  of  S4(R- 
ing,  which  took  place  at  St.  Germain  on  the 
10th.     Dr,   Renner  alone  faced  the   Peace 
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Conference  and  signed  the  document  on  be- 
half of  his  country,  now  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  a  third  rate  power.  He  showed  good 
temper  and  a  somewhat  pathetic  desire  for 
kindliness  and  good-will  among  nations  as 
well  as  for  peace.  Mr.  Frank  Polk,  our 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  has  taken 
Mr.  Lansing's  place  in  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, was  the  first  signer  for  the  Allies,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Henry  White  and  Gen.  Bliss. 
Mr.  Balfour  signed  with  a  group  of  British 
representatives;  Premier  Clemenceau  headed 
the  French  signers;  Sgr.  Tittoni  led  the 
Italian  del^ation,  and  Viscount  Chinda  that 


of  Japan.  All  the  Allies  signed  except  the 
Rumanians  and  the  Serbians  (Jugo-Slavs), 
whose  governments  were  opposed  to  the 
clause  guaranteeing  the  protection  of  minori- 
ties in  the  provinces  acquired  by  Rumania, 
Jugo-Slavia  and  other  beneficiaries  of  the 
treaty.     They  will  probably  sign  later. 

Tht  Fraamtnu  '^^^  situation  in  southeastern 
o/on  Europe  is  subject  to  kaleido- 
"""*       scopic  changes,  and   there  is  no 

prospect    of    an    immediate    settling    down. 

Mr.  Simonds  gives  us  in  this  number  a  dcr 

scription  of  the  swiftly  moving  picture  in 
which  Rumania  has  been 
taking  the  most  conspicuous 
part.  Distributing  the  do- 
mains that  were  once  ruled 
by  the  Hapsburgs  from  the 
joint  capitals  of  Vienna 
and  Budapest,  has  not 
merely  ta^ed  the  ingenuity 
of  the  map  makers  at  Paris, 
but  has  had  to  undergo  the 
more  critical  ordeal  of 
practical  application  in  the 
regions  concerned.  Ru- 
mania has  been  given  large 
territories  once  belonging 
to  Hungary,  but  is  not 
satisfied.  Furthermore,  the 
Rumanians  resent  the  in- 
-f  the  Paris  Con- 
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fcrence  regarding  the  ctiiiitiible  trcatim-nt  of 
minon'tirs.  The  Riimnnian  inarch  to  the 
capital  of  Hungan-  was  in  dftiance  iif  the 
Cinifercntc  at  Paris,  Mr.  H™>ver,  as  head 
(if  the  International  Fuoil  Commission,  was 
trj-ing  to  ovcreome  famine  conditions  in  the 
sniithcast.  and  ht  denounced  so  sharply  the 
Kiiinanian  raid  upon  Hungary  that  notice 
had  to  be  taken  of  his  criticisms.  A  Haps- 
huTK  sciiin.  the  Archduke  Joseph,  had,  with 
allcjred  kiinianian  connivance,  been  estab- 
lished in  pl.ice  of  Kela  Kun  as  head  of  the 
H.ing;iri^.n  C.vernment.  Mr.  Hoover's  at- 
titude roiilted.  however,  in  changing  that 
>ituatir.n.  It  was  rt-pirted  on  Septemhcr 
1 1th  that  the  Uratiano  Ministr>-  had  prob- 
ablv  been  up<et  in  Rumania,  where  the 
Premier's  general  defiance  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference had  been  about  as  reckless  as  the 
Ciirran/a  regime  in  Mexico,  though  more 
diplomatic.  The  southeastern  complications 
involve  the  future  of  Greece  and  llolgaria 
somewhat  vitally;  and  Serbia,  now  merged 
in  Jugn-Slavia.  is  also  concerned.  It  will  be 
hard  to  secure  complete  acquiescence  in  the 
term-;  i>f  tlie  treaty  which  has  been  submitted 
to  Austria  and  Hungarv-  in  Hgnidation  of  the 
old    impir,-.      It  wonld    seem  that   the   dis- 


cusston  of  this  complicated  subject  is  now  in 
its  earlier  rather  than  its  later  stages. 

The  separate  Bulgarian  peace 
oKf  treaty  was  in  its  last  stages  of 
Buiiaria  negotiation  at  Paris  in  the  early 
part  of  September.  The  American  delega- 
tion had  been  more  considerate  of  the 
claims  of  Bulgaria  than  had  other  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Peace  Conference.  It 
was  felt  by  the  Americans  that  it  would 
be  best  for  all  concerned  in  the  future  to 
allow  Bulgaria  an  outlet  on  the  Aegean 
Sea.  It  seemed  likely  that  the  port 
of  Dedeagatch  would  he  made  free  under 
international  protection,  thus  giving  the  Bul- 
garians an  outlet  by  means  of  the  railroad 
which  terminates  at  that  Thracian  harbor. 
Undoubtedly,  the  American  people  are  in 
great  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of 
Premier  Venizelos  and  the  Greeks.  What- 
ever may  be  the  temporary  plans  for  the 
Government  of  Constantinople,  it  is  not  im- 
probable  that  the  Greeks  will  ultimately  be 
placeiT  in-»iithority  over  a  city  which  is  not 
only  Greek  in  the  historical  sense,  but  which 
to-day  has  a  very  large  Greek   population. 

What  I  Jo  ^°^^  *^^  Armenians  are  to  be 
Btomtof  protected,  and  what  is  to  be- 
Turkiyj  come  of  Turkey,  remain  un- 
settled problems,  and  Europe  is  keenly  de- 
sirous of  knowing  to  what  extent  the  United 
States  may  be  willing  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  order  and  good  government  in  at 
least  the  Armenian  part  of  Asia  Minor.  At 
the  present  moment  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  large  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  that  actively  supports  the  proposal 
that  our  Government  should  accept  man- 
dates for  any  part  of  Turkey.  It  happens 
that  four  or  five  European  powers  have 
definitely  determined  to  assume  control  of 
parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  which  they  de- 
sire to  retain  as  their  own  spheres ;  and  their 
proposal  for  America  is  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  regulate  other  parts,  especially 
.Armenia,  which  for  one  reason  or  another 
it  woidd  not  be  convenient  for  these  Euro- 
pean cotmtries  to  manage.  It  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  assumed  that  such  proposals 
are  sinister,  or  imperialistic  in  any  bad  sense. 
The  British  regime  in  Palestine  and  Meso- 
potamia is  wholly  praiseworthy;  and  doubt- 
less the  French  in  Syria  would  provide  an 
excellent  administration  with  justice  to  all 
racial  and  religious  elements.  The  Greeks 
have  strong  claim  to  a  considerable  part  of 
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Asia  Minor,  and  Italy  is  not  to  be  re- 
proached for  desiring  to  administer  and  de- 
velop a  designated  r^on.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  strong  argument  might  be  made  for 
preserving  the  unity  of  Turkey  and  pro- 
viding a  general  administration,  under  the 
direct  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
with  subsidiary  governments  for  different 
'parts  of  Turkey  in  which  British,  French, 
^Greek  and  Italian  interests  would  have  full 
recognition. 

Mr  Folk       ^"  *^^  work  of  the  Peace  Con- 
nnrf  ferencc  for  the  settlement  of  the 

Mr.Hoomr  gffajfg  of  southeastern  Europe 
and  the  adjustment  of  Balkan  boundaries 
Mr.  Frank  Polk  is  the  new  head  of  the 
American  delegation  at  Paris.  He  has 
already  taken  so  prominent  a  part  that  he 
has  become  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
business  of  the  Conference  as  it  has  turned 
to  the  completion  of  peace  negotiations  with 
Gemiany's  former  allies  and  partners,  in 
that  great  Mittel-europa  project  which  fell 
to  pieces  with  Bulgaria's  defection  and 
Austria's  surrender  last  year.  No  American 
could  better  represent  the  spirit  of  this  coun- 
try's good-will,  and  its  disinterested  desire 
for  just  and  permanent  solutions,  than  Mr. 
Polk,  Another  American  who  has  of  late 
been  prominent  in  the  press  of  Eastern 
Europe  is  Mr,  Herbert  Hoover,  who  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  the  middle  of 
September,  having  brought  to  a  conclusion 
his  five  years  of  intense  work  for  the  relief 
of  suffering  in  war-devastated  and  famished 
regions.  From  the  North  Sea  to  the  Bos- 
phorus,  his  administrative  genius  is  recog- 
nized and  he  has  done  much  to  enhance  the 
good  repute  of  this  country  abroad.  Mr. 
Hoover's  first  great  international  task  was 
that  of  organizing  and  carrying  on  Belgian 
relief  before  the  United  States  had  entered 
the  war.  As  American  Food  Administrator 
in  1917  and  1918,  his  name  ^as  familiar 
in  every  household.  Since  the  armistice  he 
has  managed  food  export  and  distribution 
on  an  enormous  scale.  It  is  fitting  that  he 
and  Mr.  Whitlock  should  be  in  America 
at  the  time  of  the  brief  visit  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Belgium. 

j,^^         On  other  pages  in  this  number 

Kinco/       of  the  Review  we  are  publish- 

'""       ing   well    expressed    tributes    to 

the   two    great   leaders    of    Belgium    in    her 

period  of  trial,  King  Albert  and  Cardinal 

Mercicr.     It  was  the  attack  upon  Belgium 
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in  the  summer  of  1914  that  decided  the 
course  of  the  British  Government  and  that 
fixed  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people 
as  to  the  moral  issues  involved  in  the  great 
war.  Throughout  the  conflict  the  King  and 
Queen  set  the  example  of  unselfish  and  un- 
tiring service  while  showing  unfaihng  quali- 
ties of  firm  leadership.  In  visiting  the 
United  States,  King  Albert  returns  to  a 
country  which,  in  his  earlier  days,  was  for 
some  time  his  home,  and  which  gave  him  a 
part  of  his  broad  training  for  subsequent 
public  life.  He  will  receive  formal  honors 
as  the  guest  of  the  President  at  Washing- 
ton, but  he  will  also  enjoy  the  informal  and 
democratic  greeting  of  the  American  people 
who  are  unanimous  in  their  regard  for  him 
and  in  their  desire  that  Belgium  should  be 
wholly  restored  and  amply  protected  hence- 
forth. The  visit  of  King  Albert,  is  to  be 
brief  because  of  necessary  public  business  in 
Belgium.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  to  be 
a  general  election  this  Fall,  while  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  now  being  recruited  in 
Germany  a  great  army  of  workmen  who  are 
about  to  take  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  places 
that  German  explosives  had  destroyed.  The 
details  of  this  necessary  work  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  trying  and  painful  in  many 
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ways,  and  it  will  take  almost  as  niiicli  cimr- 
age  to  live  throuph  the  next  five  years  of  re- 
adjustment as  during  the  periiid  of  war, 

j.jj^  At  least  King  Albert's  beautiful 

ChaiiQiii  Fact  capital,  Brussels,  requiris  no  re- 
""""  ninstnietion;  and  concentration 
uiHin  the  effort  to  repair  the  places  that  suf- 
fered most  will  soon  show  ri^ults.  Grad- 
ually Belpium's  intense  life  of  industry  will 
be  revived,  though  the  human  loss  can  nevei 
be  made  up.  Many  a  European  city,  mean- 
while, must  face  greatly  altered  prospects, 
with  the  shifting  of  political  scenes  and  the 
changing  of  economic  tides.  Thus,  the 
population  of  St.  Petersburg  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war;  and  the  magnificence  of  Vienna  must 
seem  a  mockery  in  view  of  the  shrinkage  of 
that  capital  in  European  rank.  The  Hun- 
garians had  made  Budapest  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  progressive  cities  in  the  world, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  permit  its  collapse, 
or  its  serious  decline  in  commercial  impor- 
tance; but  its-  further  progress  must  be  re- 
tarded for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  sh<irt, 
the  face  of  Europe  is  destined  to  be  mar\el- 
ously  changed  by  the  war,  even  where  no 
devastation  was  wrought.  As  Europians 
look  fonvard  to  the  resumption  of  trade  and 
the  recover)-  of  some  portion  of  their  accus- 
tomed prosperity',  thej-  are  counting  quite 
largely  upon  the  spcn dings  of  countless 
American  visitors  whose  curiosity  to  see  the 
changed  Europe  is  regarded  as  a  source  of 
future  wealth  that  will  yield  lar^  returns 
for    many    years.      The    American    ships. 


about  which  Mr.  Knappcn  writes  so  in- 
structively in  this  number  of  the  Review,  . 
will  help  to  transport  the  hosts  of  expected 
American  visitors,  while  also  helping  matiy 
European  families  to  find  homes  ofi  this  side  . 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Q„„„„,  ^,„  It  's  reported  that  several  mil- 
Sfk  H;i,  lion  Germans  are  listed  officially 
'"""  as  desiring  to  emigrate,  and  that 
the  entire  movement  will  be  under  govern- 
ment  management.  It  is  understood  that  the 
South  American  countries  will  be  the  desti- 
nation of  a  majority  of  these  emigrants  and 
that  many  will  seek  to  enter  Mexico,  Ger- 
man population  had  grown  rapidly,  and 
Cierniany's  increasing  foreign  trade  had 
i;iven  employment  at  home  to  hosts  of  people 
whose  livelihood  was  gained  in  the  making 
of  articles  for  export.  With  the  falling  off 
of  German  trade,  there  must  be  some  outlet 
for  surplus  population.  On  the  economic 
side,  Germany's  chief  anxiet)-  at  present 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  danger  of  a  shonage 
of  coal  and  other  raw  materials. 


r*.*.w  *"  August,  after  several  f 
Sarmiui  of  debate,  the  German  National 
"""'*"  Assembly  adopted  a  pennanent 
form  of  constitution  for  the  Empire 
(Reich).  The  first  part  oi  the  document 
defines  the  (lerman  Reich  as  a  federal  re- 
public, and  axes  the  relations  between  the 
larger  entity  and  the  several  sUtei,  The 
central  government  is  given  not  onlf  ihe 
usual  authorit>-  as  to  foreign  abin,  de> 
fense,  coinage  and   currency-,  custom*,  paMi 
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and  telegraphs,  and  so  on,  but  it  also  has 
jurisdiction  in  respect  to  a  wide  sphere  of 
social  life  that  leaves  the  individual  states 
in  a  very  subordinate  place.  These  states 
are  to  have  popular  governments  like  the 
members  of  our  own  union,  but  with  a  less 
degree  of  sovereigntj'.  The  President  is  to 
be  chosen  by  the  whole  German  people  for 
the  term  of  seven  years.  The  President's 
position  is  much  more  important  than  in 
France,  and  is  more  like  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can President.  There  is  to  be  a  Chancellor 
as  head  of  the  Cabinet,  whose  ofHcc  is  less 
commanding  than  that  of  the  French  or 
British  Prime  Ministers.  There  will  be 
an  Imperial  Council  with  at  least  one  rep- 
resentative from  each  state,  Prussia  not  be- 
ing permitted  to  have  more  than  two- fifths 
of  the  total  number.  The  Reichstag  «  re- 
stored as  the  popular  legislative  branch, 
with  the  Imperial  Council  as  an  Upper 
House.  The  second  part  of  the  Constitution 
contains  such  guarantees  of  individual  and 
social  liberty  as  have  place  in  our  constitu- 
tions, as  so-called  "bills  of  rights."  Politi- 
cal equality  of  men  and  women  is  provided, 
and  entire  freedom  of  conscience  and  wor- 
ship. There  must  be  eight  years  of  universal 
school  attendance,  and  pupils  must  attend 
advanced  schools  until  eighteen  years  old. 
Councils  are  created  for  industries,  and  em- 
ployes are  to  have  a  voice  in  decisions.     If 


Germany  had  adopted  this  free  constitution 
half  a  dozen  years  ago,  there  could  have  been 
no  genera!  war  in  Europe,  and  immeasurable 
suffering  would  have  been  averted. 

Fta  mmt  ^^"'S  irom  Russia  continues  to 
ef  Html  be  contradictory  and  baffling.  It 
"""  """  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
American  troops  are  not  to  be  obliged  to 
spend  another  Arctic  winter  on  the  borders 
of  the  White  Sea.  In  England,  as  in 
America,  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  for 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Russia  could 
not  be  resisted,  and  it  is  said  that  all  British 
troops  are  now  to  he  sent  home  from  Arch- 
angel, although  this  may  expose  the  anti- 
Bolshevist  population  of  Northern  Russia  to 
serious  danger.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Allies  will  continue  to  supply  the  anti-Bol- 
shevists with  munitions.  Our  Ambassador 
to  Japan,  Mr.  Morris,  a  few  weeks  ago  re- 
ported, after  a  visit  to  Admiral  Kolchak, 
that  this  dictator  is  upon  the  whole  the  best 
man  for  present  leadership  in  Siberia,  al- 
though short  of  militar>'  supplies  and  with- 
out a  well-organized  civil  administration.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  Kolchak  regime  will 
meet  its  conclusive  test  within  a  few  weeks 
at  most.  Its  new  fighting  line  is  reported  as 
being  about  200  miles  west  of  Omsk.  Mean- 
while the  Japanese  have  not  been  withdraw- 
ing their  forces  from  Siberia,  and  tt  was  re- 
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ported  last  month  that  Admiral  Kolchak 
was  negotiating  for  Japanese  military  assist- 
ance on  a  considerable  scale.  The  Bolshe- 
vists were  also  occupied  last  month  with 
fighting  the  Poles  on  the  River  Dvina ;  and, 
along  with  contradictory  news  about  Kol- 
chak's  advance,  there  was  a  seemingly  au- 
thentic report  that  General  Denilcin,  the  anti- 
Bolshevist  leader  in  the  southwest  of 
Russia,  had  captured  the  Cit>'  of  Kiev.  This 
seems  to  bring  Denikin  into  cooperation 
with  General  Petlura,  the  Ukrainian  leader, 
who  is  also  fighting  the  Bolshevists.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  fragments  of  news,  when 
patched  together,  seem  rather  unfavorable 
for  the  Bolshevists.  Their  propaganda  work 
in  Germany  and  Hungary  has  collapsed,  and 
it  is  possible  that  their  rule  in  Russia  may  be 
Hearing  its  end.  Yet  their  own  news  serv'icc 
keeps  us  guessing. 

We  have  more  than  once  com- 
Hatiorai  mentcd  upon  England's  new 
*•'"''•  education  act,  under  which  ever^' 
boy  and  girl  is  to  be  fitted  for  an  intelligent 
place  in  the  community,  with  instruction 
continuing  until  the  verge  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Ger- 
many now  makes  uni- 
versal education  a 
constitutional  require- 
ment. We  are  pub- 
lishing in  this  number 
(beginning  on  page 
304)  a  most  timely 
article  from  Professor 
John  Erskine  regard- 
ing the  kind  of  train- 
ing that  ought  hence- 
forth to  be  given  in 
the  United  States,  so 
that  the  rising  gen- 
eration may  be  fitted 
alike  for  peace  and 
for  war.  Professor 
Erskine's  experience 
in  directing  the  edu- 
cational work  of  our 
army  abroad  has  given 
him  a  point  of  view 
that  should  be  widely 
studied.  He  advocates 
the  use  of  our  canton- 
ments for  a  period  of 
compulsory  training 
under  militarv-  disci- 
pline that  would  ocr 
cupy     approximately 


GKNERAL     LEONABS    A.    WOOD    WITH     RBSnENT 

LOWELL    OF    HABVABD,    AS    SEEIT    AT   A    BEVIEW   OT 
TBE   HABVAKD  BEGIHEM   L.\ST  YEAR 


the  time  of  a  school  year,  coming  at  about 
the  end  of  the  average  hi^-adioid  ooun^ 
and  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  aytnge'ti^ 
lege  course.  On  the  eduotioiul  ride,  Mr. 
Erskine  would  make  the  work  in  eretj  MHB 
the  full  equivalent  of  tlie  freshman  yoar  at 
college,  while  giving  the  gtudent  a  ptyricd 
development  and  habits  of  application- far 
superior  to  anything  obtainj>Ie  in  olhet 
ways.  After  such  a  year  of  trainii^  Jtnag 
Americans  would  be  wtll  fitted  feither  to 
proceed  with  college  and  professicnul  atadia^ 
or  to  take  up  practical  work. 

Ftomth,     General    Leonard    Wood,    lart 
Miinarv      month,  before  the  Senate  ICIli- 
*""""""    tan-   Affairs   Comnuttee,    adm- 
cated  universal  military  training  for  a 
of  approximately  six  months,  and  1 
edly  he  would  find  it  easy  to  adapt  hii  pn* 
gram   to  that  of  Professor  Enk^ne.     Tht 
War  Department  and  the  present  mOhaiy 
authorities  favor  the  maintenance  of  a  toj 
large  standing  army,  while  General  Wood 
advocates  a   much  smaller  army,  iriA  k> 
latively  large  investments  in  the  businen  of 
training  millions  of  boys  for  their  retponsi* 
bilities  as  good   cit!> 
zens  and  defenders  of 
the  country.  With  all 
the  mistakes  and  e>> 
cessive      eiqxndituRS 
due  to  the  apeed  wiA 
which     die     countiy 
made  itself  the  fore* 
most  of  military  pair- 
era,  we  have  reaaon  to 
be  gratified  widi  tlw 
results  insofar  as  dw 
young    men    of    die 
countiy     have     beat 
trained  for  tlie  yean 
that   lie   immcdiattlr 
before     us.       If    an 
emergency    should 
arise     at     any     tinae 
within  ten  years,  w«  ' 
could  at  once  organ* 
izc  an  army  of  several 
million  men,  nude  up 
largely    of    duae 
trained  in  the  peripd 
fmn  1916  to  192a 
We     need 
supplia  and  i 
1^     liicfa  to  keep  a 
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times.  Meanwhile,  a  system  of  training  for 
citizen  duty,  which  should  include  military 
service,  police  work,  fire-fighting,  and  so  on, 
should  be  provided  for  the  annual  crop  of 
eighteen-year-olds  who  cannot  safely  be  neg- 
lected.    It  would  be  a  w" 


the  American  Legion,  General  Pershing 
warned  the  boys  to  keep  the  organization 
out  of  politics.  It  was  pleasant  to  note  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  give  the  General's 


Pershing 

BntBtian       month    1"' 


on 


last 

ncere  and  enthusi- 
vith  many  expres- 
n  foreign  authori- 
Pershing's     fellow 


astic.  It  was  attended 
sions  of  appreciation  fr( 
ties  as  well  as  from 
citizens.  If  some  other  general  had  been 
sent  abroad  to  be  the  Chief  Commander  of 
our  forces,  he  might  have  done  as  well  as 
Pershing,  but  no  military  critic  has  arisen 
to  argue  that  someone  else  would  have  done 
better.  He  seemed*  to  rise  in  an  adequate 
way  to  the  ever  increasing  responsibilities  of 
his  task.  The  New  York  parade  was  highly 
impressive,  and  the  dignity  and  modesty 
with  which  Pershing  in  the  first  days  of  his 
return  met  plaudits  and  compliments  on  all 
hands,  fully  sustained  the  hopes  of  the  coun- 
try that  he  would  measure  up  to  the  high 
personal  standards  of  our  foremost  militar>- 
hcroes  of  the  past.  Appearing  before  a  great 
mass  of  discharged  soldiers  in  New  York 
under  the  auspices  of  the  new  society  called 


bearing,  < 


I'elcome  i 


The  welcome  accorded  General 


pohtical   suggestion.     The   year    1920  will 
shape  its  own  political  i' 


'  On  September  2  the  bill  for  re- 
^R'nnT/sm  °''ean'Z'ng  the  affairs  and  opera- 
tions of  the  railroads  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  by  the  sub-committee 
(of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee) 
which  has  been  engaged  for  some  months  in 
drafting  the  measure.  It  is  known  as  the 
Cummins  bill  because  Senator  Albert  B, 
Cummins  of  Iowa  is  chairman  of  the  draft- 
ing committee.  The  bill  provides  for  great- 
ly increased  powers  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission ;  for  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  rates,  wages,  operation  and  financing 
by  the  Government,  for  regional  consolida- 
tions of  the  country's  railroads  into  from 
twenty  to  thirty-five  dififerent  systems,  and 
for  the  termination  of  Government  adminis- 
tration and  the  return  of  the  roads  to  their 
private  owners  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
in  which  the  bill  goes  into  effect.  The 
measure  represents  the  Senate  Committee's 
best  judgment  as  to  the  solution  of  the  alL- 
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imjyortant  railroad  problem,  after  hearing  a 
half  hundred  different  proposals,  including 
the  radical  "Plumb  Plan,"  which,  however, 
<locs  not  seem  to  have  had  any  important  in- 
fluence on  Senator  Cummins'  program. 

The  salient  features  of  the  meas- 

Important  •  .    .  e         r    • 

fe.ttun-ti  urc  arc  the  provisions  tor  fixing 
<./  tht  Bill  ^vapes  and  rates,  participation  of 
the  employees  in  control,  the  limitation  of 
the  investors'  profits,  and  the  prohibition  of 
strikes  and  lockouts.  It  creates  a  Committee 
of  Wajrcs  and  Working  Conditions,  com- 
posed of  four  representatives  of  labor  and 
four  representatives  of  the  railway  compa- 
nies: a  majority  vote  to  decide.  If  the  wage 
committee  is  evenly  divided  on  any  question, 
it  is  referred  to  a  new  body  provided  by  the 
Cummins  bill,  a  railway  transportation 
board,  made  up  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  President,  whose  decision  is  to  be 
final.  With  this  Governmental  control  of 
wages  and  labor's  participation  in  fixing  them 
provided  for  strikes  and  lockouts  are  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  Lal^or  and  the  Govern- 
ment are  also  to  have  a  voice  in  the  general 
operations  of  the  railway  properties,  through 
the  presence  on  the  board  of  directors  of  each 
ci>rp<irati(»n  of  two  members  chosen  from  the 
classified  employees  and  two  directors  rep- 
resenting the  Government. 

(Ine  of  the  important  differences 

Limfttitson  ...  ^«  , 

ofi  ot    opinion    among    those    who 

'*"''^*  have  been  constructing  new 
plans  tor  railway  operation  has  concerned 
the  voluntary  or  ct>mpulsor>-  consolidation 
into  regional  systems.  The  Cummins  meas- 
ure permits  vt>luntar>'  consolidation  for 
seven  years,  after  which  the  process  would 
bectmie  compulsi>r>\  As  to  the  profits  of  the 
roads,  the  Government  is  to  make  no  guar- 
antee, but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  provided 
that  the  revenues  to  the  owners  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  "fair"  dividends  based  on  the  physi- 
cal value  of  the  properties  as  ascertained  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Prof- 
its aKwe  this  "fair"  return  are  to  be  used, 
h.ilf  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees,  to  lessen 
working:  hazards,  extend  hospital  relief,  in- 
si:r.mce.  pensions  and  technical  education 
.ind  t,^  est.ib'.ish  a  profit-sharing  system.  The 
other  halt  of  excess  earnings  would  be  used 
for  evjiiipping  the  railway's.  In  presenting 
thf  SiV.  Sen.iror  Cummins  s;iid  openly  that 
sontethin*:  similar  to  the  measure  ^vould 
ha\e  :o  Sr  put  into  effect,  or  else  Govem- 
iv.er:  ownership  would  be  inevitable. 


/  m  Doubtless  the  authors  of  this 
ofth9  bill  scarcely  expect  that  it  will 
^'"  become  law  as  it  stands,  or  even 
nearly  as  it  stands,  but  it  does  now  form 
the  official  starting  point  for  the  constructive 
and  remedial  railway  legislation  recognized 
by  ever>'one  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  disaster.  The  most  vigorous  criti- 
cisms of  the  Cummins  measure  that  have 
been  made  public  so  far  have  come  from  the 
representatives  and  spokesmen  for  the  in- 
vestors who  own  the  roads.  They  have 
been  able  to  make  out  a  strong  case  against 
a  program  that  limits  their  utmost  hopes  to  a 
*'fair"  return  while  making  no  very  definite 
preparation,  much  less  a  guarantee,  for  their 
receiving  any  revenue  at  all.  Dismissing 
the  interests  of  investors  from  the  discus- 
sion, it  would  seem  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  itself  that  there  would  be  small 
hope  of  getting  tht  capital  necessary  to 
finance,  maintain,  and  extend  our  railways 
under  a  plan  which  offered  so  precarious 
and  limited  return  for  the  money.  The 
railroads  are  not  profitable;  and  in  this  meas- 
ure there  is  no  definite  formula  for  making 
them  earn  money.  But  there  is  a  refusal 
to  allow  the  owners  to  take  more  dian  so 
much  of  what  they  may  earn.  What  induce- 
ment'can  such  a  situation  present  to  an  in* 
vestor  as  compared  with  the  securities  of  a 
steel  factory,  a  copper  mine,  an  automobile 
business,  a  chain  of  stores,  which  are  al- 
ready making  money  and  in  which  his  re- 
turn is  not  limited  at  all? 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  cut- 
ForFortign  rent  problems  of  the  much 
ExckamoM  troubled  industrial  and  financial 
world  is  the  unprecedented  decline  in  foreign 
exchanges  which  has  now  brought  the  Eng- 
lish pound  sterling,  the  French  franc  and 
the  Italian  lira  to  points,  measured  in  die 
United  States  dollar.  ver>-  much  lon-er  than 
the>-  have  been  in  se^•eral  generations.  The 
pound  sterling  A^'as  normally  worth  about 
<4.SJ  in  our  money,  the  franc  about  20c. 
and  the  lira  aK^ut  the  same.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  month,  the  value  of  a  pound  ster- 
ling in  American  money  had  fallen  to  $4.24. 
Instead  of  an  exchange  rate  of  five  francs 
for  a  dollar,  it  ret]uired  nearly  8  francs.  And 
the  Italian  merchant  found  that  when  he 
purchased  American  goods,  he  had  to  pro- 
duce more  than  ^'i  lira,  instead  of  apprax- 
imately  5.  for  e\-er>-  dollar.  Furthermore, 
experts  in  international  exdiange  predict 
still  further  declines  because  of  die  impers- 
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tive  needs  of  European  countries  for  our 
commodities,  which  will  further  add  to  the 
supply  of  commercial  bills  in  the  American 
market.  Bankers  are  at  their  wits'  ends  to 
know  how  to  remedy  the  situation.  Some 
of  them  suggest  that  it  might  be  done  by  the 
formation  of  a  joint  gold  pool  by  the  United 
States,  England  and  France.  Certainly 
something  must  be  done  if  trade  is  to  be 
continued  between  America  and  Europe. 
During  last  June,  our  exports  reached  a 
value  of  $918,000,000,  half  of  which  went 
to  England,  France  and  Italy.  These  coun- 
tries sent  us  in  return  imports  of  only  $30,- 
000,000,  or  scarcely  one-fifteenth  of  our  ex- 
ports to  them. 

Of  these  June  exports  to  Europe 
i9  Buying  from  the  United  States,  France 
FromUM  ^^^  $23,000,000  worth  of  steel 
and  iron^  various  forms,  from  locomotives 
to  wire  nails,  while  $11,000,000  worth  of 
railroad  cars  was  another  large  item.  Wheat 
and  flour  to  France  amounted  to  $21,000,- 
000;  raw  cotton,  $14,000,000;  sugar,  meat 
and  condensed  milk,  nearly  $17,000,000; 
and  tobacco,  $3,000,000.  In  the  case  of 
England,  which  is  our  largest  single  custom- 
er,— taking  in  a  single  month  goods  valued 
at  about  $300,000,000, — the  largest  item 
was  shipments  of  meat  coming  to  $78,000,- 
000;  raw  cotton  for  the  looms  of  the  mid- 
lands, $54,000,000;  wheat  and  flour,  $33,- 
000,000;  tobacco,  $12,000,000;  cortdensed 
milk  and  sugar,  about  $18,000,000,  and 
leather^  $54,000,000.  Italy's  imports  from 
America  are  of  the  same  kind,  though  of 
course  in  smaller  quantities.  The  figures 
of  trade  for  July  and  August  had  not  been 
published  when  these  notes  were  written, 
but  are  known  to  have  fallen  off  rapidly 
from  those  quoted  above.  Unless  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  correct  the  abnormal 
situation  in  foreign  exchange,  it  is  obvious 
that  Europe's  purchases  from  us  must  con- 
tinue to  be  scaled  down.  An  Italian  pur- 
chaser buying  shoes  from  a  New  England 
manufacturer  at  $3.50  per  pair,  now  finds 
they  cost  him  as  many  lira  as  are  normally 
equivalent  to  nearly  $7.00. 

^  ^  .  The  recent  Government  report 
Miifrai  on  the  mmeral  resources  of  the 
Output  United  States  shows  an  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  production  value  over 
last  year,  being  more  than  five  and  one  half 
billion  dollars,  a  half  billion  in  excess  of 
the  figures  for  the  previous  year,  two  billion 


more  than  those  of  1916,  and  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  any  previous  year  in 
our  history.  This  was  in  spite  of  a  great 
decrease  in  the  output  of  coinage  metals.  The 
gold  miner,  being  bound  legally  to  a  fixed 
price  for  his  product,  finds  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction soaring  sky  high,  and  the  mines  with 
smaller  margins  of  profit  must  close.  There 
was  a  notable  decrease,  too,  in  materials  for 
building,  which  declined  some  26  per  cent. 
These  declines  were  much  more  than  made 
up  by  the  increased  demand  for,  and  produc- 
tion of,  petroleum  products  and  iron  and 
steel.  Concerning  petroleum,  the  report 
warns  that  the  production  of  oil  in  America 
is  increasing  more  slowly  than  the  consump- 
tion and  that  we  need  additional  foreign 
sources  of  supply.  The  United  States  is 
the  greatest  consumer  of  petroleum  in  the 
world.  The  country's  current  output  is  at 
a  rate  of  18,000,000  barrels  per  year  greater 
than  in  1918,  and  still  the  stocks  are  being 
depleted,  Mexico  making  up  a  part  of  the 
deficit.  The  latest  figures  of  the  Geological 
Survey  show  that  instead  of  falling  off  with 
peace,  the  demand  for  oil  has  actually  in- 
creased. 

A  Plan  ^^'  ^-  ^-  Wilson  gives  in  this 
to  Pool  issue  of  the  Review  a  picture  of 
BritiBhD.i^B  Great  Britain's  financial  situa- 
tion, which  to  many  economists  seems  so 
desperate  as  to  call  for  the  most  urgent 
measures.  A  plan  which  Mr.  Wilson  has 
not  mentioned  in  his  article  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  and  the  Dominion 
Governments  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Watt,  acting 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia.  This  is  to 
pool  the  war  debt  of  the  whole  Empire,  the 
total  amounting  now  to  7,584,000,000 
pounds  sterling.  It  is  argued  that  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  Empire  should  carry  to- 
gether the  financial  load  of  the  war,  just  as 
they  shouldered  the  burden  of  fighting  the 
war.  It  is  urged  that  the  combination  would 
be  powerful  in  credit  to  a  degree  not  known 
before  in  the  financial  world,  and  that  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  interest  would  be  saved. 
It  is  proposed  to  establish  an  "Empire  War 
Debts  Commission."  The  Imperial  war 
debts  would  be  managed  and  ultimately  paid 
by  the  Commission,  the  existing  loans  being 
converted  into  war  loan  stock  as  they  ma- 
tured. Each  Government  would  pay  to  the 
Commission  a  yearly  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  payable  yearly  on  the  last  day  of 
1919  for  (a)  interest  on  war  debts;  (b)  ex- 
penses, and  (c)  sinking  fund. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


(from  August  IS  to  Stptemher  13,  IQlg) 


PROCEED[NGS  tN  CONGRESS 
AuRuai  19.— The  Senate  Commiiire  on  Foreip 
Relations  meen  nith  the  Freaident  at  the  White 
House,  and  questions  him  for  three  hours  and  a 
half  to  acquire  information  on  and  inierp relation 
of  certain  gcciions  of  the  Peace  Treaty;  a  aienn- 
graphic  report  of  the  meeting  is  made  public. 

The  Houae  paaaes  over  the  President's  veto  ft 
bill  repealing  the  Daylight  Saving  law;  the  vote 
is  223  to  101,  eight  more  than  the  necessary  two- 
August  20. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Piltman  (Dem., 
Nev.)  introduces  a  reaolutinn  embracing  four 
interpretative  reservationa  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
designed  to  meet  criticisms  and  yet  to  have  the 
approval  of  (he  President;  the  reacrvaiions  would 
be  separate  from  ratification   of  the   treaty. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Johnaon,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Immigration,  introduces  a  measure 
which   refuses   admission  of  immigrantt  for  two 

August  21. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Fernald  (Rep^ 
Me.)  criticizes  the  growing  tendency  toward  fed- 
eral superviiion  of  American  business. 

Auguat  21. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  Tote*  9  to  8  in  favor  of  amending  the 
Peace  Treaty  by  substituting  China  for  Japan  a* 
the  nation  to  which  Germany  must  surrender 
Shantung. 

August  26. — Tbc  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
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mittee  rotes  9  to  7  te  amend  tlw  Peace  Trea9 
by  eliminating  the  United  States  froa  mnnbcr- 
ihip  on  all  eonuniuions  except  that  dealing  wi& 
reparations;  the  amendment  U  propMcd  hf  Mr. 
Fall   (Rep.,  N.  M.). 

Auguat  27. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lcnroot  (Rep., 
Wis.)  introduces  a  bill  providing  tat  imificadoa 
of  the  railroads  of  the  countiy;  40  per  cenL  ol 
excess  profits  would  go  to  emptoTec*. 

August  28.^Thc  Houie  pasm  ■  bill  d 
to  give  the  rank  of  General  n  John  J. 
tor  life. 

August  29. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Knox  (Ecp, 
Pa.)  urges  the  rejection  of  the  Peace  Treat]'  U 
harsh  and  cruel  to  Germany.  .  .  .  Tlw  Forcia 
Relations  Committee  adopts  an  amendmeM  ta  At 
treaty,  9  votei  to  S,  offered  br  Mr.  Jotaaon  (Rep, 
Cal.),  aaauring  the  United  States  u  BMiqr  VMB 
in  the  League  of  Nationa  aa  are  powewed  hj  ^ 
British  Empire ;  another  araeodmem  adopted  wooU 
prevent  dependendea  like  the  Britiih  DoaBiaiaw 
voting  upon  questions  affeoing  the  mother  couniiy 
or  other  dependencies  of  that  country. 

Auguat  SO. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  La  FoIleHi 
(Rep.,  Wis.)  -speaks  for  the  fourth  comecutife 
day  in  an  .attempt  to  defeat  Aa  Fnbllc  Ludf 
Lesaing  bill. 

September  2.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cumnlat 
(Rep.,  la.),  chairman  of  the  Intcrttate  CemBcrM 
Committee,  introdticei  a  railroad  bill  which  n» 
bodies  reaulta  of  aereral  months'  ceatlderatiea  br 
a  •ub-conimittec;  it  proridei  for  immediaM  retara 
of  the  road*  to  prirate  ownership,  Cftatti  a  rdi- 
i*ay  traniportatioD  board,  and  UTidee  the  loadl 
into  20  to  35  teparate  syttemt;  empWees  are  la 
share  in  eicett  profits.  .  .  .  The  Uli  provides 
the  permanent  rank  of  General  for  Penhiai  & 

September  3.— The  Senate  paiaee  the  bill  la 
permit  the  leasing  of  public  Undt  contalains  4e> 
posits  of  oil,  coal,  and  gat. 

September  S— The  Senate  adopta  Ac  Baaaue  \ 
designed  to  enforce  nation-wide  praUfaitioii. 

September  1. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  PidadcxM 
(Rep.,  Wash.)  begins  what  b  belicTcd  la  be  a 
aeriea  of  speeche*  by  opponenla  of  tke  Pcaea 
Treaty,  to  "answer"  the  Pre^enA  addrcvn 
throughout  the  country,  .  .  .  The  Cnainiliiee  ea 
Foreign  Relation*  begins  hearinga  m  eeadtliaaa 
in  Mexico,  with  Mr.  Fall  (Rep.,  N.  H.)  aa  chali- 
inan  of  a  sub-coramiRec. 

The  House  passe*  a  bill  creating  the  p 
rank  of  Admiral  for  William  S.  SiiM  (ia  .  _ 
mand  of  American  naval  forcca  in  Eampesa 
water*  during  the  war]  and  for  Vniliam  &  Ma- 
son {Chief  of  Naval  Operationi). 

September  9.— The  House  paaaes  a  bill  daMSaad 
to  permit  coaperation  of  the  natioDal  hafHag  ip 
tern  with  cnrporations  e:         ed  ia  ^^aet  tiafc 

September     10. — In  <  eaativ     Kb^  * 

(Rep.,  Mass.)   preaenl* 
Committee   on  Foreign  t 
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Tttttf,   propoaiiig   maoy   ainendnients    and   four 


SepiembcT  11.— In  the  Senale.  Mr.  Hitchcock 
(Dem^  Neb.)  lubmits  a  minority  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  Houie  vote*  an  inquiry  into  charges  that 
the  Poitmaiter-General  ■  has  failed  to  observe 
Civil  Service  rules. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNME^^- 

August  IS.— It  ii  held  by  a  Nebraska  court  that 
the  federal  prohibition  amendment  has  not  been 
ratified  ia  that  Slate  until  the  voters  approve  (he 
action  of  the  legiBlalure;  Nebraska  had  been 
counted  as  the  thirty-sixth  State  to  ratify,  com- 
pleting the  necessary  three-fourths. 

August  21. — President  Wilson,  replying  to 
question!  submitted  by  Senator  Pall,  declares 
that  he  has  not  the  power  lo  pri>c!aim  peace 
prior  to  ratification  of  the  (realy,  and  that  such 
action  would  be  a  stiin  upon  our  national  honor, 

August  2S. — The  President  receives  a  large 
delegation  of  railroad  shopmen,  who  demand  S5 
cents  wages  per  hour;  he  issues  a  statement  to 
(he  public,  urging  a  truce  in  wage  questions  pend- 
iag  readjustment  of  living  costs,  and  declares  that 
"demands  unwisely  made  and  passionately  in- 
sisted upon  at  this  time  menace  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  Country  as  nothing  else  could." 

August  26. — The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
recommend!  a  Government  monopoly  of  refrig- 
erator cars  and  rtiose  used  for  transportation  of 
livestock,  to  break  the  private  control  by  five 
great  packing  companies. 

In  the  Tennessee  Democratic  primary,  Lee  M. 
Russell  (Lieutenant  Governor)  is  nominated  for 
Gavernor. 

September  3.^The  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates and  the  Alabama  Senate  defeat  a  motion 
to  ratify  the  federal  woman  suffrage  amendment. 

Gen-  John  J.  Pershing  is  commissioned  a  Gen- 
eral for  life,  under  special  legislation  passed  by 
Congress. 

September  4.— President  Wilson  begins  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  the  country,  "lo  point  out  lo  the 
people  what  the  peace  treaty  contains  and  what 
it  seeks  to  do";  he  speaks  first  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  later  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

September  S. — The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
William  C  Redfield,  resigns  from  the  cabinet, 
to  take  effect  November   I. 

The  President  addresses  two  audiences  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

September  6. — The  President  makes  addresses 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Des  Moines,  la. 

September  S.— President  Wilson  speaks  al 
Omaba,   Neb.,  and   Sioux  Falls,   S.   D. 

September  9-10.- The  New  Hampshire  House 
and  Senate  ralifv  the  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  constitution. 

Septeml'er  10.— The  President  speaks  at  Bis- 
mark,  N.   D. 

September  II.— The  President  makes  two  ad- 
dresses in  Montana,  at  Billings  and  Helena. 

September  9.— The  President  addresses  ihe 
Minnesota  legislature  and  public  audiences  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

September  12. — The  President  speakii  in  Coeur 
d'Aleoe,  Idaho,  and  Spokane,  Wash. 


[ON.    WILLIAM    C.    REDFIELD,  OP  NEW   YORK,   WHO 
HAS    RESIGNED    FBOM    1 
(Mr.  Kedfield  has  served  six  tt 


FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 


Augusi  16. — Federico  Tinoco.  for  several  years 
unrecognized  President  of  Nicaragua,  reaches 
Jamaica  on  his  way  to  Europe,  having  recently 
fled  after  an  attempt  at  assassination. 

Liouba  Davidovitch  becomes  Premier  of  Serbia. 

Augusi  18. — Premier  Lloyd  George,  addressing 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Britain's  domestic 
affairs,  warns  that  expendilures  must  be  reduced 
and  production  increased;  he  announces  Govern- 
ment plans  to  abandon  ultra -protection,  to  buy 
certain  coal  mines  and  give  miners  a  share  in 
control,  and  to  introduce  legislation  establishing 
a  48-hour  working  week  in  nearly  all  industries 
and  an  industrial  council  of  employees  and 
workmen. 

August    19. — The    Japanese     Government    an- 

substituiing  civil  rule  for  military  and  declaring 
a  purpose  to  treat  Korea  in  all  respects  similar 
to  Japan  proper. 

August  20.— President  Eberl  takes  oath  of  office 
under  the  constitution  recently  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly;  a  no(able  section  of  (he  consti- 
tution limits  any  stale  (Prussia)  to  two-fifths  of 
the   votes   in  the  Council   or   upper  chamber. 

August   29.— The    Prince    of    Wales    holds    an- 
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informal    public   reception    at   the    City   Hall    in 
Ottawa. 

(jeneral  discussion  of  the  Peace  Treaty  comes 
to  an  end  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
Socialist  members  refraining  from  speaking. 

i  September  2. — An  unsuccessful  attempt  is  made 
to  assassinate  Baron  Saito,  new  Governor  of 
Korea,  upon  his  arrival  in  Seoul. 

I  September  6. — The  Austrian  National  Assembly 
votes  97  to  23  to  sign  the  peace  treaty,  first  adopt- 
ing a  resolution  of  protest. 

September  8. — President  Bertrand  of  Honduras 
abandons  his  office  and  takes  passage  for  the 
United  States,  upon  the  approach  of  revolutionary 
forces  under  Cyen.  Lopez  Gutierrez. 

September  9. — The  Prince  of  Wales,  touring 
Canada,  reaches  the  western  metropolis  of  Win- 
nipeg. 

September  12. — It  is  reported  that  Admiral 
Kolchak's  southern  army  has  surrendered  to  the 
Bolshevist  forces  in  Russia. 

The  Lieutenant-CJovernor  of  Ireland,  Viscount 
Frrnch,  prohibits  meetings  of  the  so-called  Irish 
Parliament;  maiiv  arrests  are  made  and  head- 
quarters   searched    for    treasonable    literature. 

INTERNATIONAL  REUTIONS 

August  15. — Agreement  is  announced  between 
the  British  and  Persian  governments  under  which 
(treat  Britain  will  furnish  advice  and  financial 
aid  in  the  rebuilding  of  Persia;  the  agreement 
meets  with  some  criticism  in  France. 

The  Peace  Conference  informs  Rumania  that 
readjustments  in  Hungary  will  be  made  by  the 
assembly  of  the  Allied  and  associated  powers  and 
not  by  the  Rumanian  army  or  the  Rumanian  gov- 
ernment. 

August  16. — King  Alphonso  ^igns  the  law 
passed  by  the  Spanish  parliament  authorizing 
acceptance  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  labor 
sections  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

August  17. — Letters  from  two  American  avia- 
tors lost  in  Mexico  and  captured  by  bandits  in- 
form United  States  Army  authorities  that  they 
are  held  for  $15,000  ransom. 

August  19. — The  two  United  States  Army  avia- 
tors are  released  by  Mexican  bandits  in  exchange 
for  ransom  money;  a  troop  of  cavalry,  with  air- 
planes as  scouts,  immediately  crosses  the  border 
to  search  the  mountains  for  the  bandits. 

.'\ugust  2(1. — .American  troops  in  Mexico  break 
'up  a  bandit  stronghold  in  a  mountain  pass,  kill- 
ing four  men. 

August  22. — The  Supreme  Council  of  Paris  in- 
forms Archduke  J(»seph  that  he  must  abandon  his 
leadership  in  the  Hungarian  (lovernment  in  the 
interest  of  European  peace. 

August  23. — Archduke  Joseph  relinquishes  au- 
thority in  Hungary  upon  demand  of  the  Allies. 

August  27. — It  becomes  known  that  the  Ameri- 
can High  Commissioner  in  Turkey,  Rear-Admiral 
Bristol,  has  given  warning  that  Armenian  mas* 
^^cres  must  cease. 

August  29.— -The  United  States  recognizes 
President  Leguia  as  head  of  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment in  Peru. 

September  2. — The  revised  text  of  a  peace  treaty 
ib   handed   to   the    Austrian   delegates,  five   days 


being  allowed  for  acceptance  or  rejccdon  with- 
out further  change. 

September  5. — The  Supreme  Council  at  Paris 
completes  the  text  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Bul- 
garia. 

September  9. — The  leaders  of  three  rerolu- 
tionary  factions  in  Mexi6>  petition  President  Wil- 
son for  a  hearing  "to  plead  the  cause  of  oppressed 
Mexico";  they  suggest  a  conference  of  all  the 
elements  controlling  their  country,  to  consider 
reconstruction  and  restoration. 

September  10. — The  peace  treaty  between  Aus- 
tria and  the  Allied  and  associated  powers  is 
signed  at  St.  Germain,  near  Paris,  Chancellor 
Karl  Renner  signing  for  Austria;  Frank  L.  Polk 
heads  the  American  signers;  the  Runaanian  and 
Jugoslav  delegates  refuse  to  accept  the  treaty. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

August  16. — The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
estimates  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  (in 
New  York  City,  for  example)  79  per  cent 
since  1914. 

August  17-18. — The  subway  and  elevated  lines 
in  New  York  City  are  tied  up  by  a  strike  of  em- 
ployees, who  demand  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 
in  wages;  the  strike  is  ended  through  mediatioii, 
the  men  receiving  25  per  cent,  increase  and  arbi- 
tration of  remaining  demands. 

August  21. — The  great  Pearl  Harbor  diydock 
constructed  for  the  United  States  Navy  in  Hawaii, 
is  formally  opened  by  Secretary  Daniels;  the 
structure  is  1000  feet  long,  and  had  been  under 
construction  since   1910. 

August  24. — Railroad  service  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Southern  California  is  halted  by  employees  in 
sympathy  with  strikers  on  electric  roads;  the  men 
refuse  to  obey  instructions  from  the  Brotherhoods 
and  the  Railroad  Administration  to  return  to 
work;  fruit  and  livestock  shipments  are  aban- 
doned en  route. 

August  28. — The  will  of  Andrew  Carnegie  dis- 
tributes an  estate  of  $30,000,000,  after  philan* 
thropies  during  his  lifetime  exceeding  $350,000,- 
000;  he  provides  annuities  for  the  two  widows  of 
Presidents,  for  the  ex-President,  and  also  for 
several  British  statesmen. 

August  30-31. — Race  rioting  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  results  in  the  death  of  two  persons;  order 
is  restored  by  the  militia. 

August  31. — ^The  President  m  a  Laoor  Day  mes- 
sage announces  that  he  is  calling  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  labor  and  those  who  direct 
labor,  to  discuss  fundamental  means  for  better- 
ing relationship  of  capital  and  labor  and  putting 
the  wage  question  upon  another  footing. 

September  6. — An  actors*  strike  in  New  York 
City,  which  had  lasted  four  weeks  and  closed  all 
the  principal  theaters,  is  ended  by  a  compromise 

agreement. 

September  8. — General  Pershing  arrives  in  the 
United  States,  after  two  and  a  quarter  years  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Ezpedi- 
tionar>'  Forces  in  France. 

September  9. — Cardinal  Mercier,  heroic  de- 
fender of  the  Belgian  people's  rights  during  dw 
German  invasion,  arrives  in  the  United  States 
to  convey  the  gratitude  of  the  Belgians  to  liM 
people  of  America   (see  page  376). 
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A  larjce  part  of  the  Boston  police  force  goes 
on  strike  after  the  suspension  of  patrolmen  active 
in  forming  a  union. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  at  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, refuses  to  accept  the  radical  doctrine  of 
"direct   action"   in   the   present   political    and   in- 

September  10. — Represenlalives  of  steel  workers' 
unions,  mcelinK  in  Washington,  declare  a  strike 
against  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  after 
failing  to  arrange  a  conference  with  the  officials 
of  the  corpoTBtioD. 

General  Pershing  leads  a  parade  in  New  York 
City  of  the  First  Division,  which  had  been  the 
first  to  embark  overseas,  lirst  to  hght,  and  the  lirst 
to  enter  German  territory  as  troops  of  occupation, 
'  September  12.— The  Boston  police  vote  to  re- 
turn to  duty  after  an  appeal  by  the  president  of 
■he  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  they  await 
the  outcome  of  the  lalior  conference  called  bj-  the 
President. 

OBmiARY 

August  19. — Rudolph  Edward  Schirmer,  a 
prominent  music  publisher,  £0- 

August  23. — Brig.-Gen.  James  Worden  Pope, 
U.  S.  A,  retired,  73.  .  .  .  Floyd  Wilding  Trigga, 
cartoonist,  47.  .  .  .  Augustus  George  Vernon 
Harcourt,   a   distinguished   British  cbemiat,   84. 

August  24. — Theodore  Cooper,  of  New  York, 
civil  engineer  and  authority  on  iron  and  steel 
construaioD,  SL  .  .  .  Joseph  F.  Naumann,  presi- 
dent of  the  Democratic  party  in  Germany,  S9. 

August    2£r— Adolph    Werner,    for    more    iban 


half  a  century  professor  of  German  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  tO.  .  .  .  Sit 
Richard  Crawford,  financial  and  trade  represen- 
tative of  Great  Britain  at  Washington  during 
the  war,  56. 

August  2S. — Gen.  Louis  Botha,  premier  of  die 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  former  Boer  leader.  Si. 

August  29. — Rear  Adm..  Thomas  Chalmers  Mc- 
Lean, U.  S.  N.,  retired,  71. 

August  31. — Dr.  Joseph  Zeisler,  of  Chicago,  an 
authority  on  dermatology,  iS. 

September  4. — Eben  Briggs  Thomn,  bead  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  for  seventeen  jrears.  77. 

September  6. — Admiral  Baron  Charles  William 
Beresford,  the  famous  British  naval  commander 


:,  73. 


s  Walker  Osborn 


September  7.— 
New  York  criminal  lawyer,  61.  .  .  .  Horace 
Traubel,  editor,  poet,  and  biographer  of  Walt 
Whitman,  60.  .  .  .  Charles  M.  Jacobs,  who  de- 
signed and  supervised  construction  of  railroad 
tunnels   under   the   Hudson   River,   69. 

September  8. — Josiah  Quincy,  Mayor  of  Bos- 
ton,   1895-1B99,  60. 

September  9.— John  Mitchell,  the  labor  leader, 
for  ten  years  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  49.  .  .  .  Anthony  R.  Burnain,  former 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, 74. 

September  11. — George  Gunton,  teacher,  edi- 
tor, and  politician,  74.  .  .  .  Baron  Ichizayemon 
Morimura,  a  Japanese  merchant  with  c 
throughout  the  world,  i 
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GOING  TO  TALK  TO  THE  BOSS 
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CARTOONS  OF  UNREST  UB. 


TWO  GOATS  MET  ON  A  NARROW  BRIDGE,  AND  AS 
NEITHER  WOULD  GIVE  WAY  THERE  WAS  A  TER- 
RIFIC   TUSSLE,    WHICH    ENDED    IN    BOTH    FALLING 


[T   (Uanchcstcr,  England) 
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TX  their  pictnriii 
X  trial    unrest    ii 

I  coninicnts  on  the  indus- 

f    the    day,    Eni;iisli    an.l 

Amvrkan   cartcm 

Lsts  art   in  (:«H-r:iI    iitm- 

iiH-nt  as  to  point  ii 

■i  view  an<t  cvi-n,  to  a  ci-r- 

t:iin    cxti-nt,    as    1 

lo    mctlnid    of    trratnii'iit. 

Omiparf,  for  c\iii 

iiplf,  "<i<niiiiny's  Oppor- 

tiinitv,"  from  the  New  York  Tima,  anJ 
'  An  Old  Fahic  IlUistrah-.i."  from  the  I-on- 
d.m  \,ivs  »{  the  IforU,  l..>tli  of  which  are 
rcproiliiccd  on  this  papc.  In  each  initanci" 
the  tussle  bi-tH(rn  capital  and  labor  k  rqi- 
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From  tbe  KnUktrbecker  Prrii  {Alh.oy,  Ntw  York) 

KWOtcd  as  the  occasion  of  a  trade  rival's 
nioccwful  raid.  In  the  one  case  the  rival  is 
Gemuuiy,  in  the  other,  Uncle  Sam. 

The  cost  of  living  naturally  continues  to 
eng^e  the  interest  of  the  cartoonists,  as  of 
otbcT  folk. 


(  Uadrr  (PHisliurgh,  Pa.) 
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THE  FALL  OF  COMMUNISM 


This  page  also  illustratet  the 
<if  viewpoint  betu'wn  the  United  Snia 
Ktigland  on  the  labor  questtoo. 
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.Itmandi   ot   Britifh   labor?) 

From   Ibe   Worii   (Lob^o) 
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As  to  the  management  of  American  rail- 
roads, the  confusion  of  counsel  now  prevail- 
ing is  amusingly  pictured  by  the  i 
ists  of  Cleveland,  Omaha,  and  Portlar 
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maa  spirit  is  unmasked  in  , 
spirit  of  the  Allies  is  incarnate  in  the  re- 
sistance of  her  p'eople  led  by  their  King. 
Nobler  words  have  never  been  spoken  than 
those  which  he  addressed  to  the  Parliament 
at  Brussels  on  the  fateful  morning  of  Au- 
gust 4,  1914:  "I  have  faith  in  our  desti- 
nies. A  country  which  defends  itself  com- 
mands the  respect  of  all;  that  country  does 
not  perish.     God  ivill   be   with    us   in    our 

Those  fearless  words  w{re  not  only  spo- 
ken, they  were  lived  out.  For  more  than 
four  years  of  struggle  and  suffering  the  King 
shared  the  perils,  privations,  and  hardships 
of  the  army  and  the  people.  He  clung  to 
the  last  unconquered  corner  of  Belgium  as 
if  it  were  his  Holy  Land.  Whatever  else 
he  was  forced  to  surrender,  he  never  gave  up 
honor  and  hope.     And  when   at  last  by   the 


help  of  France  and  Britain  and  America,  on 
which  he  had  counted,  the  victory  was  icon 
and  the  German  hordes  were  driven  back, 
he  rode  in  quiet,  si?nple  triumph  through  his 
ancient  liberated  cities,  not  boasting  nor 
breathing  out  revenge,  but  thanking  God, 
who  had  been  with  him  and  his  people  in 
their  just  cause. 

Now  he  comes  to  us  crowned  with  glory 
and  honor;  by  the  judgment  of  the  world 
a  hero;  by  the  consent  of  the. people  a  King; 
by  the  grace  of  God  a  true  num.  At  his 
side,  his  equal  in  moral  stature  and  helpmate 
for  him,  comes  the  brave  Queen  who  forgot 
her  own  frail  health  in  ministering  to  her 
people,  and  grew  strong  as  she  spent  herself 
in  helping  others.  To  this  royal  Pair,  great 
in  character  and  exalted  in  service  to  the 
world,    America    gives    a    royal    democratic 
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■    BY  MAURICE   FRANCIS   EGAN 

(i^ormer  American   Minister  to  Denmark) 


TT/'HEN  one  realizes  how  sacred  the 
Wr  person  of  a  king  is  in  the  eyes  of  a 
people  who  unite  love  of  him  to  their  duty  to 
him,  one  knows  that  the  people  of  Belgium 
'  have  paid  their  brothers  across  the  sea  the 
highest  tribute  in  their  power  in  concurring 
with  the  ardent  wish  that  he  should  show  in 
person  his  gratitude  to  our  country.  He  lost 
no  lime,  and  his  Queen  was  as  eager  as  he. 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  forget  our 
debt  to  this  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  stands 
for  those  traditioi\s  which  Caesar  noted  long 


ago.  A  lesser  man  might  have  been  tempted, 
for  there  was  a  tempter  who  offered  him  the 
Kingdoms  of  the  World.  He  resisted  and 
he  saved  our  country  as  well  as  England  and 
France.  Had  he  faltered.  Freedom  might 
have  shrieked  in  vain.  It  was  the  flash  of  . 
his  sword  that  aroused  Europe. 

Our  support  was  not  only  that  of  a  repara- 
tion for  our  hesitation,  when  at  last  aroused 
from  false  dreams  of  peace.  To  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  symbols  of  the 
bravest  of  lands,  we  owe  our  resurrection. 


KING  ALBERT  AN  INTERESTED  SPECTATOR  WHILE  MARSHAL  FOCH  DECORATES  A  ^LCIAN  SOLDIER  FOR  BRAVERY 


KING  ALBERT  OF  BELGIUM 


BY  MARK  SULLIVAN 


THESE  ceremonial  calls  with  which  the 
Allies  are  celebrating  the  ties  that 
grew  up  among  them  through  the  fraternity 
of  war,  are  an  agreeable  expression  of  a 
sentiment  which  lies  in  the  most  wholesome 
depths  of  human  nature.  Among  all  their 
best  and  most  exalted  that  the  nations  have 
been  sending  to  visit  us,  there  is  none  better 
adapted  to  give  America  a  sense  of  comrade- 
ship and  kinship  than  King  Albert  of 
Belgium. 

It  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  but  the 
accurate  statement  of  a  probability  that  if 
fate  had  not  called  him  to  a  throne  he  would 
to-day  be  a  vice-president  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  straightening  out  curves 
and  reducing  grades  in  North  Dakota;  lead- 
ing a  professional  career  not  very  much  in 
the  limelight,  not  much  interested  in  the 
financial  end  of  it,  but  preoccupied  with  the 
engineering  side  of  the  work;  and  finding 
his  most  valued  compensation  in  the  pleas- 
ure of  devising  new  ways  to  do  the  job  bet- 
ter and  better;  living  in  a  modest  suburb  of 
Minneapolis,  urging  his  children  to  study 
hard  and  take  plenty  of  exercise — he  would 
be  typical  of  the  best  that  America  has. 
His  early  education  was  in  the  line  of  civil 
engineering,  and  some  twenty  years  ago  he 
worked  at  it  under  the  late  James  J.  Hill. 

In  appearance  he  reminds  one  of  General 
Leonard  Wood — the  upright  and  soldierly 
hearing  that  reflects  stern  living  and  physi- 
cal discipline,  coupled  with  a  firmness  and 
sharpness  of  countenance  and  expression 
which  come  from  intense  concentration,  dur- 
ing the  educational  years,  upon  some  form  of 
science ;  the  power  of  command,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative ability  that  comes  from  self- 
discipline  and  accurate  thinking. 

The  decision  which  King  Albert  made  on 
that  fateful  summer  day  was  one  of  the  great 
decisions  of  histor}'.  "A  country,"  he  said 
to  the  emergency  session  of  the  Belgian 
Parliament  on  August  4,  1914 — ^"a  country' 
which  defends  itself  commands  the  respect  of 
all :  such  a  country'  will  never  perish ;  I  have 
faith  in  our  destiny;  God  will  be  with  us  in 
this  just  cause."  A  decision  like  that,  a  de- 
cision which  in  the  course  of  time  turns  the 
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course  of  history  to  a  full  right  aii|^  it  .not 
made  by  a  man  whose  mental  piooeiBet'lisve 
grown  weak  with  soft  living.  It  if  good  diat 
the  man  who  had  to  make  it,  who  had  to 
stand  up  to  the  crisis  which  came  widi  the 
suddenness  of  a  cannon-shot,  was  one  who 
kept  himself  in  hard  mental  training  «nd 
whose  emotions  were  keyed  to  be  in  die 
best  in  human  nature.  That  deduon  will 
make  the  name  of  Belgium  live  like  Tl^r- 
mopylae.  Belgium  did  not  have  mudi  of  a 
national  personality  nor  much  history.  -That 
decision  gives  her  both.  She  was  a  buffer 
state,  made  up  out  of  tag  ends  of  land  and 
peoples.  Her  beginning  was  as  late  as  1830, 
and  Albert  is  only  the  third  of  her  Jpogs. 
But  that  decision  to  stand  and  fight  gives  her 
tradition  and  solidarity.  Albert  is  probably 
as  secure  on  his  throne  as  any  king  on  earth. 
He  is  what  a  modern  king  ought  to  be.  He 
has  the  character  and  personality  that  fills 
the  eye,  and  satisfies  the  human  impulse  for  a 
figure  to  look  up  to.  At  the  same  time  he 
h<as  the  intellectual  qualities,  the  kind  of 
training  and  the  kind  of  interests  which  are 
called  for  in  the  job  of  administering  a 
modern  nation. 

Once,  when  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  in 
Europe  he  called  upon  a  certain  king  (not 
Albert).  The  king,  as  he  rose  to  receive 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  laid  down  a  book,  open, 
with  the  title  on  the  back  turned  upward. 
Seeking  an  opening  for  the  conversation. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  noticed  that  the  book  was 
Br>xe's  "American  Commonwealth";  and 
when  he  made  some  allusion  to  it  this  king 
replied,  '*Yes,  I  am  teaching  my  son  to 
imderstand  and  administer  a  democracy." 
That  is  the  conception  which  King  Albert 
has  of  his  position.  I  am  told  by  one  who 
I  am  sure  knows  that  Albert  has  long  been 
a  regular  subscriber  to  the  American  Re- 
\1EW  OF  Reviews,  and  when  it  fails  to  come, 
misses  it,  and  has  it  looked  up. 

America  can  take  off  its  hat  to  King 
Albert ;  it  can  admire  him  without  the  fast- 
est reservation  that  closer  knowledge  wi^it 
show  a  touch  of  clay ;  it  can  look  up  to  him. 
While  we  shall  see  in  him  the  physical  fig- 
ure that  a  king  ought  to  have^  we  mqr  not 
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find  in  him  the  manners  that  a  false  and 
theatrical  idea  of  royalty  has  led  us  to  ex- 
pect. The  one  thing  that  Albert  could  not 
possibly  do  is  to  be  theatrical.  He  has  lived 
through  one  of  the  most  dramatic  roles  in 
all  history,  but  there  was  never  a  moment 
when  he  was  theatrical.  He  was  at  all  times 
merely  the  chief  engineer  who  happened  to 
be  responsible  for  the  job  at  the  moment  the 
dam  broke.  Leading  his  army,  his  only  pre- 
occupation was  technical  excellence;  on  his 
throne  he  was  dignified  and  simple;  in  his 
communications  with  other  countries  he  was 
intent  merely  on  clearness  of  expression. 

But  if  we  fail  to  find  the  manners  of  a 
stage  king,  most  surely  we  shall  see  the 
manners  of  a  very  great  man.  He  is  simple 
and  lacking  in  self -consciousness,  except 
such  self -consciousness  as  inclines  him  to 
modesty,  almost  to  bashfulness.  When  he 
and  the  queen  visit  London,  thej-  stop  at  a 
hotel  as  plain  citizens,  go  shopping,  see  a 
play  or  two.  and  slip  home  without  the 
formal  society  of  I^ndon  knowing  of  their 
presence.  When  he  ascended  the  throne. 
nearl}"  ten  years  ago.  there  was  a  common 
saying  in  Brussels  that  he  "went  up  with 
his  wife  and  children." 

Without  taking  himself  seriously,  nor  his 
royalty   seriously,    he    takes   the   job   of    ad- 
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ministering  Belgium  with  the  utmost  serious- 
ness. He  has  that  sense  of  responsibility 
that  arises  out  of  intellectual  strength,  the 
kind  of  moral  integrity  that  a  good  engineer 
acquires.  When  he  said  that  "the  founda- 
tions of  a  nation's  prosperity  are  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  forces  of  its  people,"  He  was 
not  uttering  a  platitude  nor  repeating  some- 
thing he  had  read  in  a  book ;  he  was  ex- 
pressing, with  that  direct  clearness  of  ex- 
pression which  his  hard  thinking  gives  him, 
something  that  he  had  thought  out  for  him- 
self. Always  keeping  that  spiritual  comer- 
stone  of  national  policy,  he  has  devoted  him- 
self with  the  forceof  a  strorig  man  and  the 
skill  of  an  engineer  to  the  physical  equip- 
ment of  his  nation.  As  he  studied  railroad- 
ing under  James  J,  Hill,  so  did  he  study 
shipping  in  England,  and  he  makes  speeches 
in  the  Belgian  Senate  which  might  perfectly 
well  be  the  annual  reports  of  the  managing 
director  of  a  great  shipping  corporation.  He 
has  the  best  personal  equipment  for  manag- 
ing a  nation's  business  of  any  living  mon- 
arch; and  Belgium  with  the  great  endow- 
ment of  prestige,  national  solidarity,  and  re- 
spect that  the  war  has  given  her,  under  the 
administration  of  this  still  comparatively 
youthful  king,  will  cut  a  figure  among  the 
nations  far  beyond  her  size  and  population. 
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less  was  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  care  for  everything.  There 
are,  however,  as  every  pastor  knows,  certain 
cases  of  peculiar  significance  which  never  can 
be  helped  officially.  The  extent  of  the 
Cardinal's  benefactions  made  possible  by 
American  generosity  before  our  entrance 
into  tlie  War  was  not  disclosed  and  could 
not  be.  The  mere  hint  of  any  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Cardinal  or  curtailment  of  his 
usefulness  was  enough  to  send  me  to  Mr. 
Whitlock*s  desk  where  without  prompting — 
I  do  not  recall  that  Mr.  Whitlock^  knew 
what  I  was  writing — I  w-rote  notes  to  sev- 
eral friends  at  home  who  edit  magazines  and 
weekly  papers,  requesting  them  to  pass  the 
word  on  through  their  columns  without 
c|uoting  me  or  anyone.  I  have  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  appeal  was  not  without 
result. 

No  one  knows  how  Cardinal  Mercier 
would  classify  himself.  But  wc  may  all  be 
sure  that  like  the  Master  whom  he  follows 
he  would  have  us  understand  that  his  motto 
is,  **Not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minis- 
ter." In  the  hour  of  Belgium's  supreme 
trial  the  spirit  of  service  found  expression  in 
patriotic  terms,  and  I  like  to  recall  that 
when  someone  suggested  that  it  would  have 
been  adequate  if  Belgium  at  the  beginning 
had  made  a  mere  pretense  of  resistance  to 
invasion  the  Cardinal  indignantly  Replied: 

The  laws  of  conscience  are  sovereign  laws, 
tVe  should  have  acted  unworthily  had  we 
evaded  our  obligation  by  a  mere  feint  of  re- 
sistance. And  now  we  would  not  rescind 
our  first  resolution;  we  exult  in  it.     Being 


called  upon  to  write  a  most  solemn  page  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  we  resolved  thai 
it  should  be  also  a  sincere,  also  a  glorious 
page.  And  as  long  as  we  are  required  to 
give  proof  of  endurance,  so  long  we  shall 
endure. 

After  my  return  from  Europe  I  entered 
on  a  campaign  of  patriotic  writing  and 
speaking  for  many  public  causes.  I  have  just 
completed  my  seven-hundredth  address 
traveling  round  and  round  the  country,  and 
usually  giving  Belgium  special  place.  About 
her  heroism  and  endurance  all  agree. 
Whether  I  have  been  talking  up  in  Minne- 
sota, where  the  Heir  Apparent  once  was 
known,  or  staying  overnight  in  some  good 
Protestant  parsonage  where  the  Cardinal's 
name  is  as  truly  one  to  conjure  with  as  in 
his  own  ecclesiastical  fold,  I  have  always 
found  the  same  respect,  admiration  and  affecp 
tion  for  the  two  great  men  of  Belgium.  Like 
the  King,  the  Cardinal  has  a  memory.  One 
good  American  who  saw  both  a  few  weeks 
since  explained  how  I  was  speaking  every 
day  during  the  summer  for  the  Midland 
Chautauqua  and  always  pleading  for  per- 
petual affection  for  Belgium.  It  was  there- 
fore not  a  great  surprise  to  me  when  recent- 
ly along  with  personal  souvenirs  indicating 
gracious  consideration  from  both  there  came 
from  the  Cardinal  the  following  message: 

**I  beg  M.  Lyman  P.  Powell  to  tell  his 
countrymen  how  deeply  thankful  I  am  to 
them  for  the  great  help  they  gave  for  the 
relief  of  Belgium  and  for  the  wonderful 
services  rendered  by  their  army  to  dvilisa- 
tion." 


CARDINAL  MERCIER  ON  PATRIOTISM 

{From  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  1915) 


LET  us  acknowledge  that  wc  needed  a  lesson 
in  patriotism.  There  were  Belftians,  and 
many  such,  who  wasted  their  time  and  their 
talents  in  futile  quarrels  of  class  with  class,  of 
race  with  race,  of  passion  with  personal  passion. 

Yet  when,  on  August  2,  a  mighty  foreign  power, 
contidont  in  its  own  streng^th  and  defiant  of  the 
faith  of  treaties,  dared  to  threaten  us  in  our  in- 
dependence, then  did  all  Belgians,  without  dif- 
ference of  party,  or  of  condition,  or  of  origin, 
rise  up  as  one  man,  close  r^jiged  about  their  own 
King  and  their  own  Government,  and  cr>'  to  the 
invader:    "Thou    shalt   not   go   through!" 

At  once,  instantly,  wc  were  conscious  of  our 
own  patriotism.  For  down  within  us  all  is  some- 
thing deeper  than  personal  interests,  than  per- 
sonal kinships,  than  party  feeling,  and  this  is  the 
need    and    the   will    to   devote    ourselves   to   that 


more  general  interest  which  Rome  termed  the 
public  thing.  Res  publica.  And  this  profound 
will  within  us  is  patriotism. 

Our  country  is  not  a  mere  concourte  of  pertoof 
or  of  families  inhabiting  the  sarae  toil,  having 
among  themselves  relations  more  or  lest  intimate, 
of  business,  of  neighborhood,  of  a  community  of 
memories  happy  or  unhappy. 

Not  so;  it  is  an  association  of  living  toult  tub- 
ject  to  a  social  organization,  to  be  defended  and 
safeguarded  at  all  costs,  even  the  cott  of  blood, 
under  the  leadership  of  those  presiding  over  iti 
fortunes.  And  it  is  because  of  this  genera]  tpirit 
that  the  people  of  a  country  live  a  common  life 
in  the  present,  through  the  patt,  tbrou^  die  as- 
pirations, the  hopes,  the  confidenee  in  a  life  to 
come,  which  they  share  together. 


THE  EUROPEAN  REACTION 


BY  FRANK   H.   SIMONDS 


I.    The  Rumanian  Sticks 

FROM  November,  1914,  to  March,  1917, 
the  present  Prime  Minister  of  France 
was  accustomed  to  say  each  day  in  his  news- 
paper, "The  Germans  are  at  Noyon."  In 
something  the  same  fashion  it  is  now  appro- 
priate to  note  that  the  Rumanians  are  in 
Budapest.  A  month  of  futile  note  writing 
and  of  even  more  ineffective  ultimatums  has 
80  far  failed  to  dislodge  the  Rumanian 
armies  of  occupation  or  to  elicit  from  the 
Rumanian  Government  any  other  comment 
than  the  absurd  assertion  that  none  of  the 
notes  or  of  the  ultimatums  have  reached  the 
Bucharest  government.  Meanwhile  the  Ru- 
manian delegates  at  Paris  .have  declined  to 
sign  the  Austrian  peace  treaty. 

Actually,  then,  Rumania  has  not  only  con- 
tinued to  defy  the  Paris  Conference  but  it 
has  set  out  on  a  course  deliberately  calcu- 
lated to  bring  down  in  a  heap  the  whole 
edifice  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  re- 
fute all  the  arguments  on  which  the  League 
of  Nations  has  been  based.  As  I  pointed  out 
last  month,  the  Rumanian  opposition  is  by 
no  means  an  incident.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  a  decisive  test  of  world  conditions  and 
world  sentiments. 

Now,  in  the  present  article  I  desire  to  dis- 
cuss in  some  detail  the  European,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  American  point  of  view  in 
this  Rumanian  incident.  In  the  United 
States  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  widespread 
notion  that  one  impudent  and  insignificant 
state  has  become  confused  as  a  result  of  too 
recent  prosperity  in  annexation  and  has,  oif 
its  own  bat,  undertaken  to  talk  and  to  act 
like  a  great  nation.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
considerable  clamor  in  the  United  States 
that  disciplinary  steps  be  taken  at  once  to 
reduce  this  little  state  to  its  proper  attitude, 
and  this  clamor  comes  from  precisely  those 
who  regard  the  League  of  Nations  as  an 
established  fact  and  see  with  impatience  the 
first  challenge. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  Rumania  is 
neither  a  little  state  nor  is  she  acting  off  her 
own  bat.  As  a  consequence  of  the  changes 
in  her  frontiers,  incident  to  Austro-Hun- 
garian  defeat  and  Russian  collapse,  Rumania 


has  become  a  nation  with  an  area  as  great 
as  Italy,  with  a  population  to-day  of  16,- 
000,000;  living  on  a  territory  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  much  larger  population  than  Italy, 
and  her  population  is  increasing  with  great 
rapidity.  In  less  than  half  a  century,  there- 
fore, Rumania  will,  in  all  human  probability, 
be  a  great  power.  Moreover  she  must  be 
reckoned  with  henceforth  as  a  very  potent 
factor  in  all  combinations  that  may  be  made. 

She  has  an  excellent  army,  organized  by 
the  French  General  Staff,  battle-trained,  an 
army  which  despite  opening  disasters  due  to 
Russian  treachery  and  later  surrender  due 
to  Russian  collapse,  displayed  admirable 
courage  and  skill  and  remains  one  of  the  con- 
siderable military  forces  in  Europe,  actually 
taking  rank  after  the  armies  of  the  five  great 
powers. 

In  addition,  by  her  position  Rumania  con- 
trols the  Lower  Danube^  and  as  recent 
events  have  shown,  Hungary  is  completely 
at  her  mercy.  Thus  she  supplies  the  only 
possible  avenue  of  approach  to  South  Russia 
in  case  the  Allies  ever  decide  to  join  hands 
with  the  Ukrainians  against  the  Bolshevists. 

What  I  am  trying  to  make  clear  is  that 
Rumania  is  herself  henceforth  a  nation 
whose  military  and  economic  resources, 
whose  army,  whose  grain,  whose  oil,  whose 
minerals,  give  her  a  position  quite  unlike 
that  which  she  occupied  when  she  was  only 
the  largest  of  the  minor  Balkan  States.  Ac- 
tually she  is  greater  to-day  and  infinitely 
more  ix)werful  than  were  all  the  Balkan 
States  together  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

IL     Practical  Coxsideratioxs 

In  addition  to  her  own  strength  Rumania 
at  the  present  time  is  aided  by  the  fact  that 
the  Italian  Government  and  people  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  French  people  aside  from 
the  government  itself  look  with  approval 
upon  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Rumanians 
in  recent  days.  The  Italian  attitude  is 
simple.  The  Rumanian  case  is  on  all  fours 
with  the  Fiume  and  Adriatic  questions.  So 
far  as  the  Adriatic  question  is  concerned, 
Italy  was  promised  by  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  that  if  she  came  into  the  war 
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she  should  have  certain  territory  both  along 
the  Adriatic  and  in  Asia  Minor.  Italy  per- 
formed her  part  of  the  bargain,  but  when 
she  came  to  demand  her  pay  President  Wil- 
son interposed  his  veto.  Exactly  in  the  same 
fashion  the  same  great  powers,  with  Italy 
added,  promised  Rumania  all  of  the  Banat 
if  she  would  enlist.  She  did  enlist  and  now, 
under  President  Wilson's  impulsion,  the 
great  powers  are  insisting  that  Serbia  have 
a  part  of  the  Banat. 

If  Rumania  by  her  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Hungary  can  successfully  defy  the 
Conference  of  Paris  she  will  establish  a  pre- 
cedent. By  this  precedent  Italy  will  benefit. 
Italian  troops  to-day  occupy  the  Adriatic 
Littoral.  Possession  the  Italians  have.  A 
League  of  Nations  which  cannot  evict  Ru- 
mania from  Budapest  can  hardly  hope  to 
persuade  the  Italians  to  leave  Fiume.  In 
other  words  the  Rumanians  are  bringing  dis- 
credit upon  the  whole  League  of  Nations 
and  idea  of  moral  suasion,  and  the  Italians 
are  eager  to  see  exactly  this  happen,  since 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  great  proponent  of  the 
league  of  Nations,  has  denied  to  the  Italians 
the  possession  of  lands  not  only  coveted  by 
them  but  promised  to  them  by  their  allies. 

III.    The  French   Point  of 

View 

The  French  view  of  the  Rumanian  epi- 
sode differs  from  the  Italian,  first,  because 
it  is  unofficial  since  the  Clemenceau  Gov- 
ernment still  stands  by  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence policy.  It  is  diflferent  also  because  the 
French  have  no  territorial  aspirations  which 
can  be  compared  with  Rumanian  or  Italian 
ambitions.  But  French  sympathy  with  Ru- 
mania is  based  upon  two  things — a  tradi- 
tional and  historic  friendliness  between  the 
two  Latin  nations,  and  a  profound  desire  to 
preserve  this  friendliness,  this  alliance  of 
recent  months,  in  any  future  European 
crisis. 

The  French  as  a  nation  have  never  had 
the  slightest  confidence  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  1  hey  have  never  believed  in  its 
principles.  They  have  never  regarded  its 
future  with  anything  but  distrust  or  derision. 
They  arc  satisfied  that  if  the  Hague  Con- 
ference could  not  bind  the  German  tribes, 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  will 
have  no  greater  influence  upon  the  same 
tribes  when  they  are  out  for  plunder  again. 
Their  conception  of  a  League  of  Nations 
was  a  bodv  which  had  effective  and  coordi- 


nated military  power — which  was  in  fact  a 
perpetuation  of  the  alliance  which  defeated 
Germany — continuing  to  retain  military 
weapons,  ready  under  central  command  for 
immediate  action  if  Germany  should  disre- 
gard the  terms  of  peace. 

It  was  for  this  kind  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions that  France  contended  in  the  Confer- 
ence. When  she  failed  to  achieve  it  she 
asked  instead  that  alliance  with  America  and 
England  which  was  a  treaty  of  insurance 
against  a  new  German  attack  and  consti- 
tuted in  fact  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
only  League  of  Nations  in  which  she  could 
believe.  This  course  was  the  compromise 
of  the  Clemenceau  Government  which  de- 
liberately adopted  the  policy  of  giving  Mr. 
Wilson  what  he  wanted  in  so  far  as  his  de- 
sires did  not  do  violence  to  French  interests 
and  protecting  those  French  interests  by  spe- 
cial arrangement  when  there  was  a  collision. 
The  Clemenceau  Government,  under  the  im- 
pulsion of  Andre  Tardieu,  the  High  Com- 
missioner who  represented  France  during  the 
war  iii  America,  like  the  British  Govern- 
ment, recognizing  the  importance  of  Ameri- 
can association  and  assistance  at  the  present 
time,  set  out  to  please  Mr.  Wilson  and  the 
American  Government  as  represented  in 
Paris,  to  accept  a  League  of  Nations  plan  in 
the  deliberate  belief  that  this  would  alone 
contribute  to  perpetuate  Franco- American 
friendship. 

But  this  course  was  by  no  means  accepted 
by  all  of  France,  and  with  ever-increasing 
clarity  able  and  eminent  Frenchmen  have 
been  cr>'ing  out  against  a  polic>'  which  has 
involved  French  adoption  of  American 
methods  in  Europe.  Frenchmen  find  them- 
selves aghast  at  the  fact  that  the  intimate 
association  between  Great  Britain,  France 
and  the  United  States  has  made  France  a 
party  to  an  acute  quarrel  with  Italy,  whose 
neutrality  alone  saved  France  in  1914  and 
whose  friendship  and  alliance  can  only  safe- 
guard France  in  the  future. 

These  Frenchmen  do  not  believe  the  se- 
curity of  France  should  be  risked,  the  per- 
manent hostility  of  Italy  invited,  merely  to 
draw  a  Dalmatian  frontier  in  accordance 
with  an  ethnographic  map.  The>'  do  not 
believe  that  France  should  risk  an  attack 
upon  two  fronts  next  time  solely  to  carry 
-©ut  the  Fourteen  Points  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

Totally  disapproving  of  the  policy  of 
their  government  in  the  matter  of  Fiume* 
these  Frenchmen  are  even  more  angered 
when  they  see  their  countr>'  brought  into 
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conflict  with  Rumania  by  a  similar  adhesion 
to  Mr.  Wilson's  principles  and  American 
leadership,  while  even  the  Clemenceau  Gov- 
ernment finds  itself  unable  to  follow  Mr. 
Wilson  when  America  undertakes  to  cham- 
pion the  Bulgarian  against  the  Greek  in 
Thrace. 

IV.'  A  European  Declaration 
OF  Independence 

Now  exactly  the  same  unrest  discoverable 
in  France,  and  patent  in  Italy,  can  be  de- 
tected in  Great  Britain.  There  are  in  the 
United  Kingdom  more  adherents  to  the 
League  of  Nations  than  on  the  whole  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  But  there  are  not  many, 
and  more  and  more  influential  Englishmen 
are  crying  out  against  an  American  leader- 
ship which  is  involving  Great  Britain  in 
quarrels  with  Italy,  Rumania,  Greece, 
which  holds  out  the  prospect  of  alienating 
still  other  European  countries.  These  men 
believe  quite  as  honestly  that  the  League  of 
Nations  is  an  illusion  as  President  Wilson 
and  his  followers  believe  it  is  the  cure  for  the 
world's  oldest  diseases,  hitherto  incurable. 
They  believe  that  Great  Britain  will  have  to 
fight  for  her  life  again,  just  as  Frenchmen 
believe  that  France  will  have  to  defend  her- 
self again,  and  as  Italians  are  satisfied  that 
their  future  hope  lies  in  the  strength  of  their 
frontiers  rather  than  in  the  Paris  Covenant. 
These  Frenchmen,  Englishmen  and  Italians 
are  unable  to  lay  aside  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience taught  by  hundreds  of  years  of  their 
history,  and  abandon  those  old-fashioned 
safeguards  which  were  found  in  alliance  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

Now  if  the  world  settlement  is  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  balance  of  power  it  is 
quite  clear  that  it  is  important  for  the  Eng- 
lish, and  vital  for  the  French,  to  preserve 
friendships  and  cement  alliances.  Above 
all  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for 
France  and  of  very  grave  importance  for 
Britain  not  to  make  new  enemies  who  will 
appear  in  the  ranks  of  their  old  foes  if  war 
comes  again. 

This  is  the  thing  that  underlies  the  Ru- 
manian incident.  Rumania  has  defied  the 
League  of  Nations  idea  and  the  Conference 
of  Paris,  which  for  the  moment  expresses 
that  idea.  She  has  done  it  with  the  approval 
of  Italy,  which  has  repudiated  the  League  of 
Nations  principles  so  far  as  it  affects  Italian 
interests.  She  has  done  it  with  the  sympa- 
thy of  a  large  section  of  the  French,  who 


have  become  impatient  of  an  American 
leadership  which  they  believe  is  headed 
straight  for  ruin  so  far  as  France  is  con- 
cerned. They  have  done  it  with  more  than 
a  tacit  complaisance  on  the  part  of  a  very 
considerable  section  of  the  British  people. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that  Europe  is 
becoming  impatient,  restive,  unmistakably 
bad-tempered  over  the  continued  exercise  of 
American  influence  upon  European  policy, 
an  influence  which  in  the  minds  of  these 
Europeans  is  fraught  with  grave  disaster  for 
Europe  as  a  whole  and  above  all  for  the 
nations  which  follow  the  United  States 
policy. 

Before  I  left  Paris  in  May  this  restiveness 
was  apparent,  although  it  was  much  re- 
stricted by  censorship  and  little  perceived 
by  American  representatives  confident  that 
the  European  people,  as  contrasted  with  their 
governments,  were  totally  converted  to 
American  policies.  The  fact  seemed  then 
to  be  quite  otherwise.  From  Paris  it  ap- 
peared that  certain  governments  found 
themselves  compelled  to  accept  American 
leadership  because  of  material  considera- 
tions, but  that  no  European  government  or 
people  accepted  American  principles  or  en- 
dured without  chafing  that  American  leader- 
ship which  more  or  less  persisted  in  Paris 
up  to  the  signature  of  the  Treaty. 

V.    The  Balance  of  Power 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  explain  to  my 
American  readers  that  European  point  of 
view  which  has  been  so  totally  obscured  by 
all  the  comment  which  has  reached  America 
since  the  Peace  Conference  began.  The 
European  point  of  view  is  the  result  of  many 
centuries  of  suffering,  experience  and  strug- 
gle. Nation  after  nation  has  achieved  unity, 
and  having  achieved  this  unity,  has  endeav- 
ored to  dominate  the  Continent.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  state 
has  been  assured  in  this  time  by  an  associa- 
tion of  states  against  the  single  menacing 
power.  The  sole  ultimate  resort  has  been 
armies.  Over  and  over  again  Europe  has 
endeavored  to  find  some  authority  which 
would  prevent  war  and  restrain  the  imperial- 
istic aspirations  of  that  power  which  was 
momentarily  strongest.  AH  these  combina- 
tions and  alliances  have  failed  because  na- 
tions and  peoples  which  felt  themselves 
strong  enough  to  dominate  the  Continent 
were  ready  to  risk  the  perils  incident  to  mak- 
ing the  try. 
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None  of  the  great  wars  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Europe  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  a  League  of  Nations.  They  were 
in  the  main  caused,  after  the  Napoleonic 
time,  by  the  efforts  of  Russia  and  Germany 
to  expand  and  of  Italy  and  the  smaller  Bal- 
kan States  to  achieve  liberation.  It  would 
not  have  been  possible  for  any  League  of 
Nations  to  have  stopped  Russia,  except  by 
fijrhting  wars  like  the  Crimean  War.  Ger- 
many's three  wars  of  aggression,  against 
Denmark,  Austria  and  France,  were  wars 
which  had  the  support  of  all  the  German 
people,  despite  the  wholly  unjustifiable 
character  of  German  policy.  The  Concert 
of  Europe  which  was  the  pale  predecessor 
of  the  League  of  Nations  was  unable,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  included  all  of  the  Great 
Powers,  to  prevent  the  little  Balkan  States 
from  keeping  Europe  in  a  ferment  and  ulti- 
mately setting  the  whole  world  on  fire. 
Moreover,  the  Concert  of  Europe  itself  col- 
lapsed long  before  August  1,  1914,  in  the 
presence  of  that  new  spirit  in  (Germany 
which  was  based  upon  the  conviction  that 
the  (lermans,  could  repeat  the  achievement 
of  the  Romans,  at  least  in  Europe. 

Looking  back  over  all  their  histor>',  re- 
cent and  remote,  the  Europeans  find  justifi- 
cation for  the  policies  followed  by  their 
statesmen  of  the  past  and  for  the  political 
instincts  inherited  from  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  There  is  no  informed  Euro- 
pean who  believes  that  Germany  will  accept 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  except 
under  duress.  There  is  no  European  who 
does  not  believe  that  Germany  will  seek  to 
regain  her  position  in  the  world  and  will 
be  assured  in  such  a  venture  of  the 
supi>ort  of  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Austro-Ciermans  as  well  as  the  Bul- 
garians, all  of  whom  have  suffered 
equally  at  Paris.  But  this  is  an  alliance  of 
SO.000,000  of  people  at  the  outset,  and  how 
shall  this  alliance  be  checked  or  held  if  the 
Italians,  the  Rumanians,  the  Greeks,  are 
driven  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Austrians,  the  Hungarians  and 
the  Bulgarians  as  a  consequence  of  the 
subordination  of  European  to  American 
policies?  If  America  is  permitted  in  Paris 
to  decide  purely  European  questions,  thus 
creating  new  enemies  for  her  present  Allies, 
the  logical  consequence  seems  to  many  Euro- 
pean minds  now,  the  creation  of  a  new  Ger- 
man menace  far  greater  than  the  old  be- 
cause it  contains  many  of  the  States  which 
fought  Germany  last  time. 


As  a  result  there  is  a  very  marked  reac- 
tion against  America  going  on  in  Europe  at 
the  present  time.  There  are  many  signs 
\vhich  disclose  the  fact.  There  are  many 
voices  raised  in  protest.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  believe  that,  great  as  American 
resources  are  and  essential  as  American  as- 
sistance is  to  the  rehabilitation  of  France, 
of  Britain,  of  Italy,  too  great  a  price  can 
still  be  paid  for  that  assistance.  To  let 
American  leadership  embroil  the  French  and 
the  Italians,  the  French  and  the  Rumanians, 
the  French  and  the  Greeks,  while  it  does  not 
and  cannot  reconcile  the  French  and  the 
Germans  is,  from  the  French  point  of  view, 
to  make  a  woful  mistake.  Therefore  the 
collapse  of  American  leadership,  the  over- 
throw of  the  league  of  Nations  idea,  the 
discrediting  of  the  whole  experiment  through 
some  such  episode  as  the  Rumanian,  is  wel- 
comed in  Paris  in  many  quarters. 

Exactly  this  European  emotion  \z  identi- 
fied and  denounced  by  many  Americans  as  a 
survival  of  selfishness  and  of  imperialism. 
This  is  only  partially  true  at  least.  The  fact 
is  that  generations  of  Frenchmen  have  been 
taught  by  bitter  experience  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  a  predatory  people,  whose  imme- 
morial habit  has  been  to  invade  the  regions 
west  of  the  Rhine  to  devastate  and  plunder 
them.  They  have  experienced  two  terrible 
invasions  in  the  last  fifty  years.  They  see 
(lermany,  although  beaten,  frankly  asserting 
that  she  accepts  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
only  under  compulsion  and  they  see  in  the 
future,  with  the  revival  of  German  strength, 
a  return  of  the  German  danger. 

American  policy  asked  them  to  accept  the 
League  of  Nations  as  the  sole  guarantee 
against  the  future  with  all  the  lessons  of  the 
immediate  past  before  them  to  indicate  that 
to  the  Germans  treaties  are  scraps  of  paper. 
l^hey  have  therefore  insisted  upon  that 
Anglo-French-American  alliance  which  is  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Rhine  barrier.  But 
not  all  PVenchmen,  possibly  not  a  majorit}* 
of  Frenchmen,  believe  the  substitute  is  satis- 
factory and  as  the  opposition  to  the  treaty 
of  alliance  grows  in  America  the  faith  of 
France  in  the  substitute  rapidly  diminishes. 

The  Clemenceau  Government  was  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  America  during  the 
Conference  of  Paris  because  France  was 
helpless  without  American  assistance  and 
British  support,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment, for  political  quite  as  much  as  for  sen- 
timental reasons,  adopted  a  course  whidi 
aligned   Great    Britain   behind 
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most  of  die  test  questions.  France  had 
therefore  to  accept  Mr.  Wilson's  decisions 
where  these  were  supported  by  Lloyd- 
George,  or  else  find  herself  isolated,  bank- 
rupt, ruined.  She  did  accept  them,  but  not 
without  protest,  not  without  misgivings,  not 
without  a  certain  measure  of  resentment. 

But  in  accepting  American  leadership 
under  compulsion,  the  French  did  not  per- 
ceive, as  nobody  could,  that  the  consequences 
would  be  the  alienation  of  Italy  and  Ru- 
mania, the  weakening  of  Poland,  a  vital  con- 
cern for  France,  and  the  possible  repudiation 
by  the  United  States  of  Mr.  Wilson's  whole 
leadership  and  the  far  more  likely  repudia- 
tion of  his  proposed  Triple  Alliance  to  in- 
sure France. 

Thus  the  developments  of  recent  weeks 
and  months  in  Europe  and  America  alike 
have  contributed  greatly  to  strengthen  that 
opposition  which  was  at  all  times  hostile  to 
the  subservience  of  French  policy  to  Ameri- 
can dictation,  even  in  the  face  of  French 
necessity,  and  there  was  a  profound  resent- 
ment in  France  over  the  fact  that  this  sub- 
servience had  been  made  almost  inescap- 
able because  the  British  had  aligned  them- 
selves solidly  with  the  Americans. 

The  literal  truth  is  that  the  French  did 
not  take  the  League  of  Nations  from  Mr. 
Wilson  directly,  on  the  contrary  they  only 
took  it  when  they  discovered  that  British 
policy  at  Paris  would  consist  in  the  adoption 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  ideas  except  in  the  matter 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  that  they 
would  be  isolated  if  they  did  not  follow  suit. 
France  was  conquered  rather  than  convinced 
and  French  opposition  was  never  wholly 
silenced  and  never  in  the  least  placated. 

VI.    Alternative  Courses 

From  the  outset  there  have  been  offered 
to  the  French  various  alternative  courses. 
The  Italians  have  steadily  argued  that  it 
was  much  more  important  for  France  to 
have  the  assured  support  of  Italy,  purchas- 
able by  supporting  Italian  claims  on  the 
Adriatic,  than  an  American  aid  which  the 
Italians  argued  would  prove  illusory.  Clem- 
enceau  having  to  choose  between  American 
and  Italian  chose  America,  but  when  Presi- 
dent Wilson  issued  his  Fiume  statement  the 
French  emotion  was  unmistakable.  There 
was  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  sacri- 
ficed France  to  an  abstract  ideal  and  that 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  ultimatum 
which  was  concealed  in  the  appeal  to  the 


Italian  people  might  be  an  attack  upon 
France  by  Italy  if  Germany  ever  assailed 
the  French  as  they  had  in  1914. 

Meantime  in  Great  Britain  there  was  a 
profound  reaction  stirred  by  the  fashion  in 
which  the  British  representatives  in  Paris,  in 
following  Mr.  Wilson,  were  alienating 
France  and  there  was  a  positive  crisis  soon 
after  President  Wilson's  return  from 
America  culminating  in  action  by  the  British 
Parliament  which  led  Lloyd  George  to  re- 
verse his  course  and  support  the  French — 
notably  in  the  Sarre  affair. 

What  the  British,  who  were  responsible 
for  this  reaction  saw  was  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
leadership  was  separating  France  from  Great 
Britain  and  giving  the  French  no  other 
choice  than  a  return  to  Germany  in  any 
repetition  of  Anglo-French  rivalries.  More- 
over they  perceived  that,  impossible  as  the 
change  appeared,  French  possession  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine removed  the  one  obstacle 
which  had  hitherto  prevented  such  an  al- 
liance. This  reaction  in  Great  Britain  es- 
caped comment  in  America  so  far  as  I  was 
able  to  observe,  but  it  constituted  one  of  the 
real  crises  in  Paris  and  marked  the  first  step 
in  a  rebellion  in  Europe  against  American 
leadership. 

Now  we  have  had  since  January  protests 
in  Great  Britain  called  forth  by  American 
policy  which  brought  France  and  Great 
Britain  to  the  breaking  point,  something 
more  than  protest  in  France  against  Ameri- 
can leadership  which  brought  France  and 
Italy  from  the  condition  of  allies  to  the 
situation  at  which  French  soldiers  were 
murdered  by  Italian  in  Fiume,  and  last  of 
all,  a  more  general  unrest  growing  out  of 
the  Rumanian  episode,  all  of  which  has 
served  to  encourage  the  Rumanians. 

It  is  one  thing  to  send  word  to  the  Ru- 
manians that  they  must  get  out  of  Budapest. 
It  is  another  thing  to  coerce  a  nation  with 
300,000  troops  under  arms,  particularly 
when  this  army  has  seized  all  the  military 
resources  of  Hungary.  Now  to  enforce  the 
various  ultimatums  the  troops  available  arc 
mainly  French  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
French  nation  would  permit  the  Clemenceau 
Government  to  use  French  troops  to  fight 
Rumanians.  Moreover,  it  seems  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Italians  would  support  the 
Rumanians  in  any  ^lash,  and  France  would 
find  herself  at  war  with  Rumania  and  Italy, 
a  war  provoked,  from  the  French  point  of 
view,  by  a  slavish  adherence  to  American 
policy. 
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But  if  the  French  troops  won't  fight  the 
Rumanians,  then  where  are  the  troops  com- 
ing from  to  do  it?  Certainly  not  from  Great 
Britain.  Most  assuredly  not  from  the  United 
States.  Therefore  Rumania  has  stayed  in 
Budapest,  will  stay  until  she  completes  her 
seizure  of  precisely  the  materials  the  H un- 
itarians stole  when  they  were  in  Rumania, 
will  retire  when  she  gets  ready  to  frontiers 
of  her  own  fixing,  and  can  safely  defy  all 
coercion  which  consists  in  moral  suasion 
alone. 

But  if  Rumania  can  do  this,  why  not  Po- 
land ?  Why  not  (ireece?  Thus  in  the  last 
month  we  have  seen  Vcnizelos,  after  momen- 
tarily listening  to  American  arguments  indi- 
cating reasons  why  Bulgaria  should  have 
part  of  Thrace  inhabited  by  Greeks,  refuse 
such  a  solution  and  do  this  with  the  approval 
of  the  British  and  the  French.  We  have 
seen  the  whole  Greek  people  demanding  pas- 
sionately the  reason  why  America  should 
champion  the  hcreditar\'  enemy  of  the 
Greeks,  the  nation  which  has  three  times  in 
recent  years  attacked  its  neighbors  for  im- 
perialistic purposes. 

And  whatever  question  there  was  as  to 
Rumania,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
Greece.  In  the  latter  case  not  only  were  the 
British  and  French  openly  sympathetic  with 
the  Greeks  but  their  governments  felt  the 
pressure  from  publics  growing  restive,  at 
the  multiplying  of  incidents  separating  re- 
cent allies  and  growing  out  of  American 
poIic>'. 

More  than  this,  Rumania  having  a  quar- 
rel with  the  Serbs  over  the  Banat,  began  to 
mobilize  divisions  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  driving  out  the  Serbs  beyond  the  Theiss 
and  the  Danube,  that  is  out  of  territory  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  League  of  Nations. 
Such  a  course  would  be  assured  of  Italian 
support  and  cooperation,  since  the  Italians 
are  just  as  eager  to  restrict  Jugo-Slav 
frontiers  on  the  west  as  are  the  Ruma- 
nians on  the  east  and  just  as  unwilling  to 
accept  President  Wilson's  policies  as  to 
Fiume  as  the  Rumanians  are  as  to  the 
Torontal. 

That  the  Rumanians  would  do  this,  was 
told  me  perfectly  frankly  in  Paris  before  I 
came  home.  But  when  Rumania  undertakes 
to  do  this  with  the  support  of  at  least  one 
great  power,  while  the  .Serbs  have  the  sup- 
port of  others,  we  are  back  once  more  at 
the  old  Balkan  situation  which  preceded  the 
World  War  and  provoked  it.  The  Balkan 
States  are  once  more  made  the  catspaws  of 


still  larger  Powers  and  all  the  old  unhappf 

circumstances  are  revived. 

VII.    What  It  Means 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  reaction 
now  going  on  in  Europe  because  it  scemi  to 
me  that  it  is  essential  that  some  portion  of  it 
should  be  understood  in  America.  That 
has  been  a  widespread  impression  here  that 
American  ideas  enlisted  a  great  following  on 
the  Continent.  My  six  months  in  Pan 
indicated  just  the  opposite.  So  far  as  the 
Continent  was  concerned  there  was  submii- 
sion  to  America  jn  political  leadership  simply 
because  there  was  an  obvious  necessity  to 
obtain  the  material  assistance  of  the  one 
great  nation  whose  resources  had  been  un- 
touched by  the  war.  Starvation  and  worK 
were  the  alternatives,  but  to  believe  diere 
was  willing  submission  is,  in  my  judgment, 
to  misunderstand  the  facts. 

Europe  is  in  some  small  degree  mt  least 
beginning  to  get  on  its  feet.  As  the  imme- 
diate menaces  of  Bolshevism  and  of  Ger- 
manism diminish  there  is  an  unmistakabk 
resurgence  of  European  ideas.  This  resur- 
gence is  hastened  by  two  factork,  by  the 
number  of  controversies  between  idlici  pith 
voked  by  American  policy  and  by  the  grad- 
ual appreciation  in  Europe  of  the  fact  that 
America  itself  is  divided  over  the  League  of 
Nations  and  over  the  President's  leadership. 

This  European  reaction  tends  more  and 
more  to  revive  old  ideas  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  balance  of  power  and  of  alliance 
as  contrasted  with  the  American  idea  of  a 
League  of  Nations.  The  French  people^ 
like  the  British  people,  perceive  that  the 
Germans  have  been  conquered  but  not  reooo- 
ciled,  remain  hostile,  and  may  in  the  future 
seek  to  regain  their  lost  provinces  and  re- 
conquer their  old  position  in  the  world. 
They  see  that,  as  a  consequence  of  American 
polic>',  these  Germans  with  their  former 
allies  who  have  been  equally  punished,  may 
find  new  allies  in  Italy,  Rumania  and  even 
in  Greece,  since  all  three  of  these  States  have 
had  their  dearest  aspirations  vetoed  by  dw 
Conference  of  Paris  in  which  Mr.  Wilaoa 
presided  in  fact,  and  America  dictated  poli- 
cies with  the  consent  of  the  Allies. 

Now  if  the  United  States  Senate  dMmld 
repudiate  the  Anglo-French-American  treaty 
of  insurance,  in  my  judgment  the  Qemen- 
ceau  policy  and  course  would  be  repudiated 
by  France.  The  French  would  abandon  aD 
thought  of  a  League  of  Nations  and 
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safety  in  an  alliance  with  Italy  and  with 
Rumania.  Italian  support  would  be  assured 
the  French  on  the  Rhine  and  French  support 
of  Italy  on  the  Adriatic.  The  Rumanian 
barrier  to  German  expansion  on  the  south- 
ward would  be  established  by  a  Latin  alli- 
ance and  the  support  of  all  these  Latin  na- 
tions would  go  to  Poland  and  the  Poles 
would  be  able  not  only  to  extend  their  east- 
ern frontiers  but  to  revise  in  their  own  favor 
the  settlement  of  Danzig  and  of  East 
Prussia. 

In.  this  situation  the  British  would  have  to 
choose  between  America  and  the  Continent 
and  while  I  do  not  think  any  accurate  fore- 
cast of  that  decision  possible,  at  least  it  is 
certain  that  a  very  strong  fraction  of  the 
British  public  would  insist  upon  a  continua- 
tion of  an  alliance  with  France,  which  alone 
can  safeguard  the  English  Channel  and  en- 
sure that  the  resistance  to  Germany  would 
begin  at  the  Rhine  and  not  at  the  Straits 
of  Dover. 

But  by  contrast  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
adoption  by  the  United  States  Senate  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance will  long  or  materially  delay  the  Eu- 
ropean reaction.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  to 
me  that  the  United  States  is  not  prepared, 
that  the  American  people,  are  not  prepared, 
to  send  armies  to  police  Europe,  Asia  or 
Africa,  to  coerce  the  Rumanians,  the  Greeks 
or  the  Italians,  and  the  events  of  recent 
months  all  indicate  that  nations  are  no  more 
ready  now  than  they  were  before  to  lay 
aside  racial  ambitions  and  national  aspira- 
tions in  the  presence  of  moral  suasion  alone. 

Further,  and  this  is  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make:  There  is  a  widespread  and  signifi- 
cant reaction  going  on  in  all  European  coun- 
tries recently  associated  with  us  in  the  war 
against  American  leadership  and  the  applica- 
tion of  American  principles  in  such  fashion 
as  to  break  up  the  solidarity  of  that  alliance 
which  was  hardly  strong  enough  to  hold 
Germany. 


The  period  of  our  great  contribution  to 
Europe  in  the  way  of  money,  food,  and  ma- 
terial is  over.  European  dependence  upon 
us  will  grow  less  and  less  as  time  passes.  As 
that  dependence  diminishes  there  will  be  less 
and  less  temptation  to  follow  American  lead- 
ership and  a  greater  and  greater  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  various  publics^  that  Euro- 
pean policy  shall  return  to  European  prin- 
ciples. This,  in  my  judgment,  is  what  has 
made  the  Rumanian  episode  so  significant 
and  is  what  is  mainly  important  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  in  Europe. 

We  all  see  going  on  in  Washington  and 
in  the  country  generally  an  agitation  based 
on  the  assertion  that  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  does  not  sufficiently  safeguard 
certain  American  interests  and  policies  like 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  does  involve  us 
in  dangerous  European  controversies.  So 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  define  it  this  represents 
an  instinctive  American  reaction  against  too 
close  intermingling  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
a  turning  back  in  thought  at  least  to  the  old 
American  policy  of  isolation. 

Now,  coincident  with  this  reaction  in 
America  which  is  taking  the  form  of  a  dis- 
tinct antagonism  to  European  methods  and 
matters,  there  is  in  progress  a  similar  reac- 
tion in  Europe  against  American  ideas  and 
policy.  We  are  asserting  at  least  through 
one  party  in  the  United  States  Senate  that 
Europe  must  respect  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  keep  out  of  American  affairs  generally. 
Far  less  openly,  but  no  less  clearly,  Europe 
is  beginning  to  assert  a  similar  desire  that 
America  should  refrain  from  shaping  policies 
in  matters  purely  European  and  shaping 
them  in  such  fashion  as  to  prompt  European 
discord  and  endanger  the  safety  of  certain 
European  nations.  Both  reactions  are 
natural,  and  in  my  judgment  whatever  be 
the  result  of  the  American  controversy  we 
shall  see  many  interesting  and  important 
developments  in  the  European  field  in  the 
next  few  months. 
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WHY  NOT  HELP  MEXICO? 


BY  EDWARD  MARSHALL 


I  THINK  everyone  who  has  considered 
the  matter  at  all  feels  certain  that  the 
United  States  ere  long  must  take  some  ac- 
tion with  regard  to  Mexico.  The  question 
in  all  minds  so  believing  is:  What  should 
that  action  be? 

The  answer  to  that  query  does  not  seem 
difficult  to  one  who  even  crudely  knows  the 
Mexicans  and  understands  their  situation, 
its  causes,  its  existent  phases*  and  its  future 
possibilities.  It  is  simply  this:  Help  Mexico 
to  help  herself. 

Physically  Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the 
world ;  their  history  shows  the  Mexicans  to 
be  a  people  capable  of  astonishing  achieve- 
ment: they  had  irrigation  long  before  the 
Eg>'ptians  dreamed  of  it  and  a  pictorial  art 
and  splendid  and  developed  architecture  be- 
fore Europe  slowly,  laboriously  and  bloodily 
had  crawled  out  of  savage  crudity. 

Their  purely  modern  failure  has  been  po- 
litical and  for  that  many  good  excuses  lie  in 
the  undeniable  fact  that  since  the  European's 
first  conquest  of  their  country,  which  he 
owed  to  no  racial  superiority  of  mind  or  of 
morale,  but  only  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
borrowed  gunpowder  from  the  Chinese,  the 
Mexicans  never  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
develop  normally,  to  make  of  themselves  the 
best  of  which  fundamentally  they  have  been 
and  still  are  capable. 

1-  (lilure  of  ^lexicon  Leadertliip 

During  the  Spanish  regime  Mexico  was 
terribly  oppressed,  ruthlessly  and  finally  com- 
pletely, if  slowly,  shackled  with  superstition, 
held  forcibly  in  ignorance  and  made  a  slave- 
land  ;  during  the  French  regime  it  suffered 
less  but  gathered  nothing  helpful  for  its 
future  guidance,  losing  neither  its  supersti- 
tion nor  its  slaver>' ;  war  with  the  United 
States  lost  for  it  some  of  its  most  precious 
territory  and  taught  it  absolutely  nothing  be- 
cause its  conquerors  took  what  had  been  won 
and  left  that  which  remained  Mexican  to  get 
on  without  offering  help  or  guidance.  In 
the  years  during  which  the  nation  has  been 
nominally  or  actually  its  own  master,  it  has 
been  cursed  by  one  government  after  another 
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founded  on  the  sand  of  selfish,  never  on  the 
rock  of  unselfish  and  high-minded  revolu- 
tion: it  has  suffered  a  succession  of  revolu- 
tions, each  successful  one  of  which  has 
been  led  by  men  seeking  not  their  nation's 
good,  as  did  the  leaders,  for  example,  of  the 
American  Revolution,  but  only  their  own 
aggrandizement. 

No  Mexican  leader  who  has  been  success- 
ful h«is  sought  to  help  his  peo^ple  wholly  out 
of  bondage;  most  merely  have  wished  to 
change  the  name  upon  their  shackles.  Of  -the 
principal  figures  in  Mexico's  recent  history 
Diaz  was  a  constructionist,  but  was  ver>', 
very  far  from  spiritual  unselfishness;  he 
tolerated  and  used  peonage,  which  is  a  modi- 
fied slavery;  Madero  was  an  idealist,  but 
lacked  nearly  all  the  practical  qualities; 
Huerta  was  a  mere  barbarian,  untutored, 
unaspiring,  except  for  his  great  lust  for  wo- 
men, gold  and  power;  Carranza  is  a  stub- 
born, unintelligent,  almost  wholly  untaught 
individual.  And  the  same  or  approximate 
qualifications  might  be  linked  with  the  men- 
tion of  nearlv  everv  other  Mexican  leader. 
Of  course  men  like  these  have  not  tried  to 
build  a  Mexico  for  Mexicans;  they  have 
tried  to  build,  each  one,  a  Mexico  to  suit 
himself.  Mexico  had  no  great  civilized 
people  from  whom  to  draw  her  theories  of 
leadership,  as  the  United  States  had  for  its 
draughts  of  men  and  thought  progressive 
England  and  idealistic  France.  Perforce 
Mexico's  institutions  were  based  upon  those 
of  the  Spaniard,  and  institutions  thus 
founded  have  failed  wherever  the>*  were 
planted  in  the  once  far-flung  but  now  exter- 
minated arc  of  Spanish  possessions. 

Mexico  has  not  lacked  good  men;  proba- 
bly she  has  not  wholly  lacked  great  men; 
but  the  combination  of  the  Spanish  Church 
and  those  revolutionary  political  trends 
which  were  normally  resultant  from  the 
Spanish  rule  have  implanted  in  her  native 
leadership  no  irresistible  and  truly  demo- 
cratic impulse  and  therefore  have  given  her 
no  proletariat  sufficiently  informed,  suffi- 
ciently literate,  sufficiently  free  and  accurate 
of  mind  to  be  able  competently  to  study  na- 
tional policies  and  participate  inteUigendgr  in 
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or  compel  their  right  solution.  Not  even 
their  most  bitter  critics  can  charge  this  fault 
against  the  Mexican  people,  who,  to  an  ex- 
tent unrealized  by  most  Americans,  are  of 
pure  aboriginal  blood,  suffering  from  the 
loss  of  an  ancient  culture  not  without  its 
merits  and  for  which  nothing  but  oppres- 
sion ever  has  been  offered  as  a  substitute. 
These  things  must  remain  an  indictment 
against  the  grim  adventurers  who  first  by 
bloody  conquest  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try and  later  by  the  constant  exercise  of 
methods  always  brutal,  held  it  till  the 
French  drove  them  away,  later  scarcely  im- 
proving on  their  management,  and  soon 
themselves  being  eliminated  by  fever  and 
maladministration,  leaving  the  Mexicans  to 
shift  alone  without  oppression  from  outside 
but  without  instruction  from  without  or 
from  within. 

Pros  and  Cons  of  Intervention 

Therefore  at  this  time  it  seems  important 
that  every  American  should  inform  himself 
concerning  these  and  many  other  things  af- 
fecting Mexico,  carefully  considering  what 
course  his  nation  should  pursue  toward  this 
new,  almost  wholly  helpless  people,  lying  sep- 
arated only  by  a  narrow  river  from  our  pros- 
perous and,  in  spots,  our  happy  land. 

From  the  days  of  the  great  Washington, 
through  those  of  the  tremendous  Lincoln, 
the  dynamic  Roosevelt  and  the  extraordinary 
Wilson,  the  more  fortunate  United  States 
has  had  leadership  which  has  affirmed  that 
it  has  washed  no  gain  through  conquest.  To 
discuss  in  this  aspect  the  Mexican  War 
would  be  useless  at  this  time;  after  our  vic- 
torious if  brief  and  not  particularly  difficult 
war  with  Spain  we  gave  the  world  the  proof 
of  our  loftiness  of  principle;  no  American 
has  gone  on  record  as  even  wishing  territo- 
rial aggrandizement  as  a  result  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  great  European  War  now 
trying  gaspingly  to  end. 

There  are  Americans  who,  through  sheer 
selfishness,  perhaps  augmented  by  aggrava- 
tion over  Mexican  misgovernment  and  fail- 
ure to  protect  honest  American  investors, 
actually  desire  American  conquest  and  re- 
tention of  control  over  Mexico,  but  probably 
these,  if  listed,  would  prove  to  be  few  in 
number.  The  interventionists,  who  are 
growing  rapidly  in  strength,  in  the  main 
wish  simply  that  Mexico  may  be  put  out  of 
her  misery  by  being  snatched  away  from  it 
although  she  may  cling  to  it,  and  that  Amer- 
ica may  be  relieved  of  that  continual,  nag- 


ging worry  which  must  be  inevitable  as  long 
as  anarchy,  starvation,  and  commercial  par- 
alysis exist  in  the  great  country  which  links 
us  to  the  Isthmus. 

There  are  many  perfectly  good  arguments 
against  Mexican  intervention  and  for  it  few 
save  the  very  strong  one  that  Mexico  has 
fully  proved  her  inability  to  rule  herself  and 
therefore  should  have  honest  help  until  she 
learns  the  lesson  of  self-government.  For  us 
to  intervene  upon  that  general  ground  would 
be  no  novel  thing,  for  it  was  exactly  on  that 
basis  that  we  took  armed  control  of  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines.  Cuba  we  have  cleaned 
up,  organized,  and  instructed  more  than  once 
and  (more  than  once)  returned  to  her  grow- 
ingly  informed  sons  with  the  proviso  that 
if  they  do  ill  we  shall  spank  them  again  and 
once  more  send  them  to  bed  while  we  con- 
trol their  domicile  until  they  promise  to  be- 
have. The  Philippines,  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult problem,  we  are  solving  slowly.  Our 
gift  of  independence  to  this  people  may  be 
deferred  through  no  fault  of  theirs  or  ours, 
but  because  of  outside  international  condi- 
tions. When  we  find  it  safe  we  shall  be- 
stow it. 

But  the  spanking  of  big  ^Mexico  would  be 
a  matter  very  different  from  the  good- 
natured  punishment  of  Cuba.  Mexico's 
population  (before  her  recent  wars  and  their 
aftermath  of  famine  and  disease)  was 
15,160,000  and  her  area  is  767,000  square 
miles  against  Cuba's  population  of  3,400,000 
and  area  of  14,164  square  miles  and  the 
Philippines'  8,878,000  population  and  115,- 
026  square  miles.  The  American  who  be- 
lieves that  to  attack  and  conquer  Mexico, 
even  in  her  weakness  and  for  the  purpose 
of  planting  on  her  soil  forever  the  banner 
of  democracy,  would  be  an  easy  task,  in 
any  manner  comparable  with  the  slight  ef- 
fort, slight  sacrifice  and  slight  expenditure 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  is  unin- 
formed and  loose  of  thought. 

Furthermore,  no  matter  what  she  may  do 
in  her  present  disorganized  and  irresponsible 
state,  it  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  at- 
tack Mexico  with  the  idea  of  forcibly  de- 
priving her  for  all  time  of  the  rights  of  in- 
dependent government.  One  of  the  first  re- 
sults of  a  war  with  that  intent  would  be  to 
turn  all  Latin  America  unalterably  against 
us,  politically  and  economically,  and  to  make 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  has  been  pre- 
served (perhaps)  by  such  a  narrow  margin 
at  Versailles,  a  dead-letter  through  stimu- 
lated enmities  upon  this  •hemisphere. 
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The  situation  works  itself  out  thus,  then: 

If  let  alone  Mexico  almost  certainly  will 
go  from  bad  to  worse,  for  no  constructive 
impulse  within  herself  at  present  tends  im- 
portantly toward  the  foundation  of  a  Mexi- 
can Government  competent  to  establish  a 
successful  democrac>-. 

To  permit  Mexicri  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse  would  be.  upon  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  a  crime  against  humanity  and  against 
self -interest. 

To  endeavor  to  correct  existing  and  pros- 
pective evils  through  the  medium  of  armed 
intervention  would  be  costly  of  men  and 
money  and  destructive  of  Latin-American 
friendship  for  us  and  from  within  would 
diiintej:rate  that  Monrr^e  I>x:tri[ie  which 
most  of  u^  havr  wi^h^d  to  srr  unaltrrably 
preserved. 

So  w^  ar^  brought  back  to  our  original 
question : 

Wh^it  is  to  be  done? 

A   Mexican  Forecast 

An  interesting  suggestion  has  been  made 
to  me  bv  a  Mexican  of  real  distinction  who 
knows,  loves,  and  trusts  this  country,  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  pr>litical  class  in  his 
own  land,  but  has  been  a  real  constructionist 
even  throughout  the  long  era  of  dis^jrder 
that  began  with  the  overthrow  of  Diaz.  In 
the  main  he  thinks: 

If  the  United  States  should  intervene  in 
Mexico  and  "pacify"  the  countr>'  by  sheer 
force  of  arms.  Mexican  hatred  of  America 
would  endure  as  long  as  the  present  genera- 
tion lives.  Leaders  of  all  factions  would 
unite  to  foster  anti- American  feeling,  bfjth 
on  principle  and  as  a  matter  of  expediency, 
and  the  \Iexican  masses  instinctively  would 
thrill  with  hate  of  us,  even  if  their  leaders 
did  not  urge  it  on  them.  None  loves  more 
ardentlv  nor  hates  more  bitterlv  than  thr 
Mexican.  No  parallel  can  be  drawn  be- 
r^-een  the  case  of  Cuba  and  that  which  in 
es-ent  of  intervention  would  be  Mexico's,  be- 
cause American  occupation  of  Cuba  began 
in  a  war  waged  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
subject  peoples  from  oppressive  Spanish  dom- 
ination. Any  war  on  Mexico  would  be 
accepted  as  being  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jecting a  people  bclies'ing  themselves  free 
to  our  outside  domination  and  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  sellish  game  of  loot,  no  matter 
how  bnef  a  period  of  forcible  control  we 
might  promise  nor  how  genuinely  fine  a  fol- 
lowing period  of  generous  action. 

The  Mexican  is  not  a  cowird.     He  »  a 


good  filter,  although  not  tnincd  aK  ikc 
task  nor  very  clever.  Of  coune  ia  cne  «f 
war  with  the  United  Statn  he  wo«ld  he 
comparatively  ill-equipped ;  but  he  mnU  do 
his  best.  Thousands  of  Mcxicani  ^*— ^"^ 
before  firing-squads  whidi  were  to  end  dKir 
lives  have  waited  smiling,  wnnfcing  t  ^ipji— 
and  cursing  wonderfully  those  about  to  kOl 
them.  That  is  a  fashion.  Up  to  die 
where  it  became  impossible,  die  ^Ii 
would  fight  America,  and  they  would 
fight  in  accordance  with  those  nilci  of 
fare  which  the  Allies  endeavored  to 
and  the  Germans  endeavored  to  defr  oo  all 
occasions  during  the  late  war.  The  Mod- 
can  does  not  know  the  rules  of  war.  He 
does  not  know  the  rules  of  ansrdiiac.  No 
one  has  ever  tried  to  teach  diem  to  him. 

One  of  the  means  by  whidi  the 
would  show  his  disapproval  of 
vention  by  this  country  would  be  duou^ 
the  start  of  a  wild  org>'  of  attack  on  all 
things  and  lives  American  remainiiig  in  his 
count rv  at  the  time  of  the  oommenoement 
of  hostilities^  He  would  not  count  ^ 
cost.  He  never  docs.  Probably  hb  frenqr 
would  include  among  its  victims  Britidi.' 
P'rench,  and  Italian  subjects  wheicvei  dief 
might  be  found  in  Mexico  outside  die  lai^er 
cities.  My  Mexican  friend  says  diat  dicre 
the  lives  and  propert>'  of  foreigners  nugh^ 
be  protected.  He  bclie\'cs  it ;  I  do  not.  No 
briber)-  of  bandits  such  as  has  kept  die  oil 
regions  comparatively  calm  since  the 
ning  of  the  war  would  stop  the  grim 
cession  of  outrages  in  ad\'ance  of 
ing  force.  Bandits  might  take  die  bribcife 
but  probably  would  not— even  a  McadcHi 
bandit  has  certain  principles  and  pride:  I 
know  Villa  has.  The  oil  fields  miglbt  be 
saved,  but  at  great  cost  and  dirough 
effort;  machiner>'  for  this  effort  was 
ated  and  held  ready  during  the  Euiopcaa 
war.  It  would  be  needed  and  much  de- 
struction might  occur  there,  nolii  i Jutanding- 
it.  Outside  of  the  measurably  protected  oQ 
countr>-  ruthless  slaughter  and  the  destruc* 
tion  of  all  foreign  property  save  that  of 
Germans  and  of  Japanese  would  insttn- 
taneously  begin. 

American  inter^'ention  would  *'***mdi  law 
and  order.  a$.  fighting  its  way  slowlj  (or 
perhai^  rapidly,  it  gained  territory,  only  iff 
rver>'  foot  of  land  it  captured  were  left 
fectly  and  forcefully  policed,  and  M 
\vi$e.  And  Mexico  is  not  a  cuuntiy  caar  ior 
outsiders  to  police,  although  for 
police   it   when   the>-   have 
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therefor  never  has  been  difficult.  No  general 
European  theatre  of  war  was  as  difficult 
either  for  conquest  or  subsequent  pacification 
as  Mexico  would  be,  except,  perhaps,  the 
mountain-studded  area  in  which  Italy  met 
the  Austrians.  And  the  only  law  and  order 
which  American  intervention  could  estab- 
lish would  be  that  maintained  by  fear. 
Whenever  for  a  moment  fear  flared  into 
courage,  law  and  order  would  give  place  to 
the  grim,  desperate  lawlessness  of  ruthless 
reprisal.  The  Mexicans  would  regard  us 
with  a  cumulative  hatred  and  would  arouse 
in  us  deep  hate  of  them.  At  present,  while 
they  do  not  love  us,  they  do  not  definitely 
hate  us  and  we  do  not  hate  them  at  all. 

Having  conquered  Mexico,  we  would  have 
upon  our  hands  a  nation  bitter  beyond  words, 
of  which  we  would  need  to  make  a  second 
and  laborious  conquest  through  kindliness 
and  helpfulness,  but  every  Mexican  grave 
which  we  had  filled  (and  of  these  there 
would  be  many  thousands)  and  every  Amer- 
ican grave  which  Mexicans  had  filled  (they 
would  be  less  numerous  but  multitudinous) 
would  be,  during  the  existing  generation's 
life,  a  blot  ineradicable  upon  that  page  of 
friendship  which  we  would  be  endeavoring 
to  cleanse. 

And  almost  certainly  we  would  have  upon 
our  hands  important  foreign  complications. 
The  application  of  the  League  of  Nations 
(however  it  finally  may  be  organized)  would 
be  difficult  of  adjustment  in  a  way  satis- 
factory to  our  own  country  or  affected  Euro- 
pean nations;  the  enterprising  traders,  of  na- 
tions which  we  do  not  love  and  those  of  our 
good  friends  alike,  would  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  bid  against  us  with  success 
for  that  remunerative  trade  which  Mexican 
hatred  would  refuse  to  us — Mexico  will 
never  whine  for  trade,  regardless  of  her 
pride,  as  Germany  is  doing.  The  opportu- 
nity for  Germany,  especially,  would  be  un- 
precedented. Mexico  was  widely  sown  with 
anti-American  pro-German  propaganda  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  great  war.  Com- 
bat between  America  and  Mexico  fully 
would  fructify  it  in  all  Mexican  minds. 

Which,  perhaps,  is  enough  of  comment 
upon  intervention.  The  topic  is  too  vast  to 
cover  comfortably  in  a  single  article. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  Mexico  cannot  con- 
tinue as  she  is. 

Uncle  Sam  as  Good  Samaritan 

I,  why  not  try  the  simple  plan,  if 
*    •     hzt  the  complex  plan  may  not 


succeed?  Our  fathers  were  a  simple  lot  of 
men;  we  are  more  elaborate.  They  rea- 
soned on  straight  lines;  we,  proud  of  our 
intellectual  attainments  and  confused  by  de- 
vious leaderships,  are  beginning  to  adore 
complexities.  But  why  not,  in  the  case  of 
Mexico,  be  simple  ?  It  would  be  a  great  re- 
lief to  all  of  us  and  might  save  a  situation 
now  charged  with  potential  tragedy. 

The  simple  thing  would  be  to  help  the 
badly  led,  the  ignorant,  the  bleeding,  starv- 
ing neighbor,  even  though  he  be,  at  present, 
disorderly  and  offensive.  It  would  cost  less 
money;  it  would  cost  fewer  lives  or  none; 
it  would  cost  no  friendship  but  make  much ; 
it  would  cost  no  dignity ;  it  could  not  involve 
us  in  entanglements  of  any  kind  with  Euro- 
pean nations — and  it  would  save  Mexico. 

How  can  Mexico  be  helped  without  a  des- 
perate assault?  How  might  a  man  be  helped 
who  (perhaps  through  his  own  fault)  was 
down  and  out,  humiliated  and,  being  very 
ignorant,  fighting-mad  in  spite  of  wounds, 
poverty,  hunger,  and  bleak  prospects?  If  a 
neighbor  looked  at  him  with  frowns,  held 
over  him  clenched  fists  ready  for  assault  at 
the  first  sign  of  returning  vigor,  the  proce- 
dure would  not  render  the  prone  man  a  sig- 
nal service — unless  it  be  a  good  policy  to 
keep  the  fallen  down  and  out,  which  is  not 
the  American  philosophy.  The  Samaritan 
whose  hands  bore  bandages  for  wounds  and 
healing  lotions,  food  for  the  man's  hunger 
and  drink  for  his  thirst,  whose  kind  mind 
offered  encouragement  to  offset  the  prostrate 
•creature's  weakness  and  whose  generosity 
found  some  money  for  his  purse,  would  get 
on  with  him  better,  tend  more  rapidly  to 
make  a  self-respecting,  useful  man  of  him,  to 
his  own  benefit,  his  family's  and  the  world's, 
and,  further,  far  quicker  would  make  of  him 
a  customer  if  he,  the'  Samaritan,  had  goods 
for  sale.  Such,  speaking  generally,  is  the 
accepted  individual  practice,  now,  in  dealing 
even  with  the  criminal. 

So  that  is  the  suggestion  which  now  comes 
forward  with  regard  to  this  immensely  puz- 
zling Mexican  problem. 

How  could  it  be  carried  out?  The  United 
States  has  a  Red  Cross  organization  mobil- 
ized and  ready  for  work,  just  as  it  has  an 
Army  mobilized  and  ready  for  fight;  the 
United  States  has  stores  of  supplies  for  the 
starving,  just  as  it  has  ammunition  for  its 
guns;  the  United  States  has  more  cargo- 
ships  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  whole 
history,  just  as  it  has  more  warships  than  it 
ever  had  before.      The  United   States  can 
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Such  a  Mexican  force,  advancing  into 
Mexico  from  whatever  point  or  points,  ac- 
companied by  complete  machinery  for  re- 
lieving the  immediate  needs  of  the  civilian 
population  in  all  accessible  territory  as 
quickly  as  might  be,  achieving  victory  prin- 
cipally by  the  power  of  attraction,  would  be 
neither  an  American  intervention  force  nor 
a  Mexican  revolutionary  force,  but  some- 
thing new  and  better  than  either.  In  the 
main  no  further  means  of  conquest  would 
be  needed  than  the  authority  which  would 
pluck  men  out  of  warfare  to  their  homes  and 
peaceful  work,  than  doctors  who  would  heal 
the  sick,  than  nurses  who  would  care  for 
them,  than  great  Red  Cross  supply  stations 
which  would  feed  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren and  the  aged  men,  than  the  agricultural 
implements  which  would  be  given  or  sold  on 
easy  terms  through  an  agency  created  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  those  who  wished  again 
to  work  and  the  instructors  who  would  show 
the  people  how  to  make  their  labor  count. 

I  chanced  to  be  in  Italy  during  the  great 
war  when  the  morale  of  the  nation,  wofully 
broken  down  and  threatening  defeat  to  the 
Allied  cause,  was  restored  largely  through 
the  agency  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  If 
that  splendid  body  was  available  at  that 
time,  four  thousand  miles  from  home,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  might 
be  made  available  again,  when  the  suffering 
is  quite  as  great  and  the  international  need 
almost  as  momentous,  just  across  our  own 
border. 

A  Mexican  "Army  of  Comfort  and 
Constructiveness" 

Contentment,  hope,  and  confidence  would 
be  created  magically,  the  spirit  of  combat 
would  vanish  from  the  land  of  Mexico. 
That  Mexican  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and 
who  ought  to  know  his  people,  tells  me  this, 
and  I  believe  him.  The  wholly  Mexican 
Army  of  Comfort  and  Constructivism,  of 
helpfulness  and  good-will,  where  helpful- 
ness would  be  acceptable  and  good-will  has 
been  rare  for  years,  accompanied  by  the  gen- 
erous, neighborly  Red  Cross,  would  steadily 
advance.  The  tidings  of  the  progress  would 
precede  this  peaceable  invasion  at  a  longer 
range  than  that  of  the  shells  of  the  great 
guns  which  sent  their  vast  projectiles  in  ad- 
vance of  Wilhelm's  men. 

Mexico  would  not  be  a  conquered  country 
when  this  new-fashioned  war  came  to  an 
cod;  she  would  be  revivified,  psychologically 
»nned,  made  safe  for  the  beginnings 


of  democracy  more  fully,  possibly,  than  some 
European  countries  have  been  by  the  vastest 
war  and  most  vociferous  peace-wrangling  in 
all  history.  She  would  be  beginning  to  get 
ready  for  real  constructive  work  on  modern 
lines,  done  by  her  own  citizens  and  their 
friends,  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
ready  for  the  organization  of  a  school  system, 
for  the  reception  of  primary  information 
with  regard  to  health  and  comfort;  she 
would  be  ready  to  establish  reasonable  and 
efficient  government,  ready  to  get  down  to 
work  and  to  find  happiness.  Banditry  would 
cease,  gradually,  partly  through  the  efforts 
of  the  great  police  force,  more  notably  be- 
cause participation  in  the  work  of  the  ad- 
vancing army  would  be  better  paid  and 
pleasanter  than  sparse  looting  ever  has  been, 
and  still  more  notably  because  the  average 
man,  be  he  Mexican  or  Yankee,  will  not 
steal  if  he  can  prosper  honestly  more  easily. 

It  IS  true  that  this  native  Army  of  Paci- 
fication and  Reconstruction  might  need  in  its 
ranks  persons  more  dramatic  than  doctors, 
nurses.  Red  Cross  supply  agents,  and  agri- 
cultural instructors.  It  might  need  some 
airplanes  and  some  machine-guns;  it  would 
not  use  them  as  the  weapons  of  an  enemy 
from  across  the  border,  but  as  the  imple- 
ments of  native  builders,  intent  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  and  happy  Mexico.  It 
would  not  need  to  use  them  much. 

Probably  the  United  States  has  shown 
good*  judgment  in  paying  no  attention  to 
many  would-be  Mexican  leaders;  it  showed 
wofully  bad  judgment  in  recognizing  Car- 
ranza  without  reservations.  But  Carranza 
is  approaching  his  downfall.  Coincidentally 
with  the  benevolent  auto-invasion  of  our 
neighbor,  America  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity firmly  to  declare  that  Mexico  in  future 
must  find  real  leadership,  herself,  or  let  oth- 
ers find  it  for  her,  and  that  we  will  recognize 
no  leadership  which  shall  not  signalize  its 
entrance  into  power  by  the  advancement  of 
a  feasible  plan  of  reconstruction,  with,  be- 
hind it,  the  force  required  to  put  the  pro- 
gram into  operation.  After  that  Native 
Police-Red  Cross  invasion  the  Mexican 
people  would  support  America  in  this  reason- 
able demand. 

With  a  growing  power  promotive  of  the 
Mexican  nation's  real  independence,  and 
agreeing  with  such  an  American  declaration, 
more  than  one  good  man  for  leadership  in 
Mexico  would  be  found  where  the  circum- 
stances of  the  past  have  made  such  discov- 
eries impossible.     Probably  any  Mexican  of 
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eminence  and  worth,  moving  in  harmony 
lyith  such  a  program  and  really  believing  in 
it,  if  he  were  approved  and  somewhat  aided 
by  Americans  really  knowing  Mexico,  easily 
could  gain  pre-eminence.  JVlexico  is  sick, 
deathly  sick,  of  her  disorder,  Carranza  and 
his  politicians  and  the  bandits  to  the  con- 
trary notu'ithstanding.  All  worthwhile 
Mexicans,  the  nations  immense  wealth,  and 
its  not  inconsiderable  business  wisdom  and 
general  culture  would  hasten  to  support  any 
individual  who  promised  and  could  deliver 
an  era  of  law,  order,  and  cooperation  with 
the  United  Statesi 

It  is  certain  that  the  United  States  soon 
must  look  the  Mexican  problem  squarely  in 
the  face  and  thoroughly  understand  that  it 
is  not  war  with  America  nor  revolution  of 
her  own  which  will  preserve  her,  but  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  order  within  Mex- 
ico by  Mexicans  themselves.  The  interven- 
tion which  would  pay  would  be  promotion 
and  assistance  of  a  movement  to  this  end. 

That  the  Mexican,  once  freed  of  war, 
would  prove  fundamentally  capable  of  ably 


taking  up  industrial  and  agricultural  life  is 
strikingly  indicated  by  a  telegram  which  I 
have  just  received  from  Heniy  Ford»  the 
motor  manufacturer,  i;diom  I  queried  on  the 
subject  because  I  knew  that  he  recently  had 
made  experiments  with  Mexican  boys 
brought  north  in  the  course  of  an  ingenious 
test.    This  message  says: 

We  liave  in  training  approzinaately  ISO  Mexi- 
can boys  recommended  to  us  by  the  Mesiean 
Government  These  boys,  under  an  American 
tutor  and  assisted  by  a  highly  educated  Mexican, 
are  being  put  through  a  carefully  laid  out  course 
of  assembly,  repair  and  operation  instruction  at 
our  tractor  plant  and  are  being  generally  in* 
formed  with  regard  to  agricultural  machinery. 
The  boys,  after  their  point  of  view  hat  been 
adjusted,  prove  apt  and  willing,  making  excellent 
mechanics  and  operators,  thowins^  furthermore, 
in  certain  instances,  ability  at  designers  and  ex- 
ecutives. 

So  a  Mexico  pacified  as  has  been  suggested 
and  given  hope  of  a  reward  if  it  bent  its 
energies  to  industry  instead  of  revolution 
would  find  within  itself  ability  for  the  win« 
ning  of  a  splendid  victory.  . 


OUR  USE  OF  ENGLISH 

BY  ANDREW   F.   WEST 

Dean  of  the  (iraduate  School,  Princeton  University 


I 
icT  DON'T  care  what  they  study,  but  I 

Ml  want  them  to  know  English  and  to 
know  it  good/*  This  declaration  was  made 
by  a  professor  in  a  recent  debate  on  college 
studies. 

Should  we  know  English  "good"  or  know 
it  well  ?  A  clear  answer  to  this  question  will 
reveal  what  kind  of  English  we  want  in 
our  education.  To  know  a  thing  "good" 
and  to  know  it  well  are  two  different  pro- 
posals, involving  two  different  theories.  The 
first,  no  matter  how  earnest  in  purpose, 
stands  for  careless  English  and  the  second 
for  correct  English.  Careless  English,  fail- 
ing to  watch  its  step,  slips  into  greater  care- 
lessness and  finally  stumbles  into  muddled 
English,  the  fit  receptacle  for  muddled  think- 
ing. 

Is  it  a  small  matter?  Many  seem  to 
think  so.  For  if  a  man  thinks  straight,  the>' 
say,  what  difference  docs  it  make  whether 
he  says  what  he  thinks  in  good  English  or 
in  poor  English?     Talk  is  cheap.     St>'le  is 


not  everything.  Words,  mere  words  are  of 
less  importance  than  the  thought  they  ex- 
press.    Such  is  the  argument. 

Of  course  thought  is  the  first  thing.  No 
sane  person  could  question  this.  And  of 
course  there  are  men  who  love  to  talk  and 
to  hear  themselves  talk  more  than  they  love 
to  think.  Thoughtless  speech  b  unworthy 
of  anyone  who  can  think.  Yet  thought  it- 
self, when  it  first  arises,  does  not  even  go  ao 
far  as  to  take  form  in  the  human  mind  widi- 
out  defining  itself  in  images  or  worjs;  and 
only  in  so  far  as  this  happens  does  it  become 
practicable  for  us  to  express  thought, 
whether  quietly  to  ourselvej  or  by  telling 
it  to  others.  The  only  other  way  would  be 
to  use  looks,  gestures,  kicks,  winks,  nods,  and 
other  primitive  signs,  as  the  illiterate  often 
do.  The  important  point  here  is  diat  die 
way  we  use  English  generally  shows  the 
way  we  think.  Good  Englidi  and  food 
thinking  naturally  belong  togjetlier,  not 
apart,  just  as  good  fish  live  in  dear  stieuBS. 
I  am  not  pleading  for  dainty  Engloli,  dMMiJk 
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it  has  a  place — among  the  bric-a-brac.  Nor 
am  I  asking  for  affected  English  or  learned 
English  or  even  for  elegant  English  or  for 
artifices  of  any  sort,  but  simply  for  pure, 
correct  English,  the  mirror  for  the  clear 
beauty  of  thought.  For  if  what  we  think 
is  to  be  made  clear  to  others,  it  ought  to  be 
put  in  language  which  actually  tells  in  the 
best  way  just  what  we  think  and  ought  not 
to  be  put  in  some  loose  or  bungling  way. 

The  question  comes  up  almost  every  day 
in  almost  every  walk  of  life.  How  many 
men  are  obliged  again  and  again  to  explain, 
that  is,  to  make  plain  in  words,  that  some- 
thing they  said  was  misunderstood  and  to 
make  clear  what  it  was  they  really  meant 
by  what  diey  said!  Take  the  question  of 
the  meaning  of  any  document,  such  as  a 
treaty,  a  will,  a  contract  or  even  a  personal 
letter.  Here  the  first  question  is  not  so 
much  What  did  he  mean  to  say?  as  What 
is  the  meaning  of  what  he  did  say,  If  it 
then  turns  out  that  he  really  meant  some- 
thing different  from  what  he  said,  it  becomes 
clear  either  that  he  did  not  manage  to  say 
what  he  meant  or,  even  worse,  did  not  mean 
what  he  tried  to  say.  It  is  an  unwritten 
law  that  men  shall  say  just  what  they  mean 
and  mean  just  what  they  say.  And  if  they 
say  it  well,  so  much  the  better.  Saying  it 
well  means  saying  it  in  accordance  with  the 
canons  of  English  usage,  because  there  is 
no  other  suitable  standard.  It  ought  to  be 
the  written  law  of  American  education  that 
every  child  capable  of  schooling  shall  be 
taught  well  to  use  English  well,  both  in 
order  to  say  well  what  he  thinks  and  to  help 
him  think  better. 

II 

One  language  for  all  our  people  is  a 
strong  bond  of  national  union.  To  loosen 
it  is  to  weaken  our  national  life.  Those 
who  think  history  is  "bunk**  should  read  it 
and  discover  that  one' of  the  surest  means 
of  weakening  a  race  or  nation  is  to  deprive 
it  of  the  free  use  of  its  language.  The  pres- 
ence of  large  bodies  of  foreign-born  people 
here  who  still  speak  their  ancestral  tongues 
from  force  of  habit  is  entirely  tolerable.  But 
it  is  not  tolerable  that  they  should  be  un- 
willing to  learn  and  use  English.  Nor  is  it 
tolerable  that  after  their  welcome  here  to 
full  freedom  they  should  fail  to  have  their 
children  promptly  learn  what  is  now  their 
language  as  well  as  ours.  Suppose  this  situ- 
ation improves,  as  it  will.  Much  will  then 
be  gained. 


But  far  more  is  needed.  It  is  not  enough 
simply  to  do  away  with  this  menace  to  our 
unity.  What  we  need  is  to  make  our  lan- 
guage a  much  more  powerful  builder  of  our 
unity.  To  effect  this,  the  English  we  use 
must  be  made  more  nearly  one  all  over  the 
land.  Of  course  dialectal  variations  and 
oddities  will  remain  in  plenty  after  every 
effort  has  been  made.  Bad  grammar  will 
be  to  some  extent  ineradicable.  Dialects, 
oddities  and  bad  grammar,  if  fully  recog- 
nized as  such,  do  no  great  harm,  and  they 
add  some  picturesque  touches  to  our  life. 
Much  illiteracy  will  remain,  though  not 
the  frightful  amount  now  prevalent.  The 
irreducible  residuum  of  crass  ignorance  will 
always  be  matched  by  a  like  amount  of  il- 
literacy. But  if  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people  can  be  brought  to  a  better  common 
use  of  English,  the  main  result  is  achieved. 

What  agencies  are  there  for  this  gigantic 
task?  Some  newspapers  and  magazines, 
perhaps  the  majority.  Those  now  published 
in  coarse  or  flashy  or  bungled  English  cannot 
help  even  if  they  would,  because  what  they 
print  is  what  their  readers  want.  The  case 
is  better  with  books,  though  the  popular  in- 
fluence of  books  is  less.  A  great  influence 
for  good  has  been  coming  from  the  churches. 
The  Bible,  the  hymns,  the  prayers  (barring 
a  few  extempore  efforts) — these  have  been 
a  living  power  for  good  English.  Their 
loss  would  be  irremediable. 

Much  could  be  done  in  the  homes,  far 
more  than  is  being  done.  Think  how  few 
fathers  and  mothers  are  careful  to  teach  their 
children  English  by  using  it  well,  no  matter 
how  simply,  by  reading  to  them,  by  talking 
with  them  about  their  school  lessons,  and 
especially  by  making  the  Bible  a  home  book. 
Let  anyone  sniff  at  this,  if  he  likes,  and  then 
let  him  read  what  Foch  and  Cardinal  Mer- 
cier  wrote  about  the  Bible  and  be  properly 
ashamed.  The  newspaper  is  the  one  sure 
daily  reading  for  most  American  homes.  All 
see  the  staring  headlines,  father  reads  the 
stock  reports,  mother  studies  the  woman's 
page,  and  brother  cons  the  sporting  columns, 
with  the  crude  comic  supplement  also,  when 
it  is  not  kept  for  the  baby.  If  the  Bible, 
with  our  poets,  novelists,  biographers  and 
travelers,  were  in  some  degree  known  and 
read  in  every  home,  even  for  half  an  hour 
a  day,  a  large  amount  of  trashy  English 
would  disappear.  But  to  wait  for  this  happy 
event  would  be  to  defer  the  result  too  long. 

There  is  just  one  powerful  agency  which 
could  be  put  to  use  soon  in  a  general  way. 
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eminence  and  worth,  moving  in  harmony 
with  such  a  program  and  really  believing  in 
it,  if  he  were  approved  and  somewhat  aided 
by  Americans  really  knowing  Mexico,  easily 
could  gain  pre-eminence.  JVlexico  is  sick, 
deathly  sick,  of  her  disorder,  Carranza  and 
his  politicians  and  the  bandits  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  All  worthwhile 
Mexicans,  the  nation  s  immense  wealth,  and 
its  not  inconsiderable  business  wisdom  and 
general  culture  would  hasten  to  support  any 
individual  who  promised  and  could  deliver 
an  era  of  law,  order,  and  cooperation  with 
the  United  Statesi 

It  is  certain  that  the  United  States  soon 
must  look  the  Mexican  problem  squarely  in 
the  face  and  thoroughly  understand  that  it 
is  not  war  with  America  nor  revolution  of 
her  own  which  will  preserve  her,  but  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  order  within  Mex- 
ico by  Mexicans  themselves.  The  interven- 
tion which  would  pay  would  be  promotion 
and  assistance  of  a  movement  to  this  end. 

That  the  Mexican,  once  freed  of  war, 
would  prove  fundamentally  capable  of  ably 


taking  up  industrial  and  agricidtunl  life  is 
strikingly  indicated  by  a  telegram  wfaidi  I 
have  just  received  from  Heniy  Ford,  tbe 
motor  manufacturer,  whom  I  queried  on  the 
subject  because  I  knew  that  he  recently  had 
made  experiments  with  Mexican  boys 
brought  north  in  the  course  of  an  ingenious 
test.    This  message  says: 

We  liave  in  training  approxinaately  150  Mexi- 
can boys  recommended  to  us  by  the  Meziean 
Government.  ^  These  boys,  under  an  American 
tutor  and  assisted  by  a  highly  educated  Mexicanp 
are  being  put  through  a  carefully  laid  out  course 
of  assembly,  repair  and  operation  instruction  at 
our  tractor  plant  and  are  being  generally  in* 
formed  with  regard^  to  agricultural  machineiy. 
The  boys,  after  their  point  of  view  has  been 
adjusted,  prove  apt  and  willing,  making  excellent 
mechanics  and  operator!,  showini^,  furthermore, 
in  certain  instances,  ability  at  detignen  and  ex- 
ecutives. 

So  a  Mexico  pacified  as  has  been  suggested 
and  given  hope  of  a  reward  if  it  bent  its 
energies  to  industry  instead  of  revolution 
would  find  within  itself  ability  for  the  win- 
ning  of  a  splendid  victory.  . 


OUR  USE  OF  ENGLISH 

BY  ANDREW   F.  WEST 

Dean  of  the  (iraduate  School,  Princeton  Univcrsit>' 


I 
nT  DON'T  care  what  they  study,  but  I 
X  want  them  to  know  English  and  to 
know  it  good."  This  declaration  was  made 
by  a  professor  in  a  recent  debate  on  college 
studies. 

Should  we  know  English  *'good"  or  know 
it  well  ?  A  clear  answer  to  this  question  will 
reveal  what  kind  of  English  we  want  in 
our  education.  To  know  a  thing  "good" 
and  to  know  it  well  are  t^'o  different  pro- 
posals, involving  two  different  theories.  The 
first,  no  matter  how  earnest  in  purpose, 
stands  for  careless  English  and  the  second 
for  correct  English.  Careless  English,  fail- 
ing to  watch  its  step»  slips  into  greater  care- 
lessness and  Hnallv  stumbles  into  muddled 
English,  the  fit  receptacle  for  muddled  think- 
ing. 

Is  it  a  small  matter?  Many  seem  to 
think  so.  For  if  a  man  thinks  straight,  the>' 
say,  what  difference  does  it  make  whether 
he  says  what  he  thinks  in  good  English  or 
in  poor  English?     Talk  is  cheap.     St>'le  is 


not  everything.  Words,  mere  words  are  of 
less  importance  than  the  thought  they  ex- 
press.    Such  is  the  argument. 

Of  course  thought  is  the  first  thing.  No 
sane  person  could  question  this.  And  of 
course  there  are  men  who  love  to  talk  and 
to  hear  themselves  talk  more  than  they  love 
to  think.  Thoughtless  speech  is  unworthy 
of  anyone  who  can  think.  Yet  thought  it- 
self, when  it  first  arises,  does  not  even  go  ao 
far  as  to  take  form  in  the  human  mind  with- 
out  defining  itself  in  images  or  worjs;  and 
only  in  so  far  as  this  happens  does  it  become 
practicable  for  us  to  express  thought, 
whether  quietly  to  ourselves  or  by  telling 
it  to  others.  The  only  other  way  would  be 
to  use  looks,  gestures,  kicks,  winks,  nods,  and 
other  primitive  signs,  as  the  illiterate  often 
do.  The  important  point  here  is  that  the 
way  we  use  English  generally  diows  the 
way  we  think.  Good  En^idi  and  food 
thinking  naturally  belong  together,  not 
apart,  just  as  good  fish  live  in  dear  atreama. 
I  am  not  pleading  for  dainty  En^idi,  dMMiJh 
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it  has  a  place — among  the  bric-a-brac.  Nor 
am  I  asking  for  affected  English  or  learned 
English  or  even  for  elegant  English  or  for 
artifices  of  any  sort,  but  simply  for  pure, 
correct  English,  the  mirror  for  the  clear 
beauty  of  thought.  For  if  what  we  think 
is  to  be  made  clear  to  others,  It  ought  to  be 
put  in  language  which  actually  tells  in  the 
best  way  just  what  we  think  and  ought  not 
to  be  put  in  some  loose  or  bungling  way. 

The  question  comes  up  almost  every  day 
in  almost  every  walk  of  life.  How  many 
men  are  obliged  again  and  again  to  explain, 
that  IS,  to  make  plain  in  words,  that  some- 
thing they  said  was  misunderstood  and  to 
make  clear  what  it  was  they  really  meant 
by  what  they  said!  Take  the  question  of 
the  meaning  of  any  document,  such  as  a 
treaty,  a  will,  a  contract  or  even  a  personal 
letter.  Here  the  first  question  is  not  so 
much  What  did  he  mean  to  say?  as  What 
is  the  meaning  of  what  he  did  say,  If  it 
then  turns  out  that  he  really  meant  some- 
thing different  from  what  he  said,  it  becomes 
clear  either  that  he  did  not  manage  to  say 
what  he  meant  or,  even  worse,  did  not  mean 
what  he  tried  to  say.  It  is  an  unwritten 
law  that  men  shall  say  just  what  they  mean 
and  mean  just  what  they  say.  And  if  they 
say  it  well,  so  much  the  better.  Saying  it 
well  means  saying  it  in  accordance  with  the 
canons  of  English  usage,  because  there  is 
no  other  suitable  standard.  It  ought  to  be 
the  written  law  of  American  education  that 
every  child  capable  of  schooling  shall  be 
taught  well  to  use  English  well,  both  in 
order  to  say  well  what  he  thinks  and  to  help 
him  think  better. 

II 

One  language  for  all  our  people  is  a 
strong  bond  of  national  union.  To  loosen 
it  is  to  weaken  our  national  life.  Those 
who  think  history  is  "bunk'*  should  read  it 
and  discover  that  one' of  the  surest  means 
of  weakening  a  race  or  nation  is  to  deprive 
it  of  the  free  use  of  its  language.  The  pres- 
ence of  large  bodies  of  foreign-born  people 
here  who  still  speak  their  ancestral  tongues 
from  force  of  habit  is  entirely  tolerable.  But 
it  is  not  tolerable  that  they  should  be  un- 
willing to  learn  and  use  English.  Nor  is  it 
tolerable  that  after  their  welcome  here  to 
full  freedom  they  should  fail  to  have  their 
children  promptly  learn  what  is  now  their 
language  as  well  as  ours.  Suppose  this  situ- 
ation improves,  as  it  will.  Much  will  then 
be  gained. 


But  far  more  is  needed.  It  is  not  enough 
simply  to  do  away  with  this  menace  to  our 
unity.  What  we  need  is  to  make  our  lan- 
guage a  much  more  powerful  builder  of  our 
unity.  To  effect  this,  the  English  we  use 
must  be  made  more  nearly  one  all  over  the 
land.  Of  course  dialectal  variations  and 
oddities  will  remain  in  plenty  after  every 
effort  has  been  made.  Bad  grammar  will 
be  to  some  extent  ineradicable.  Dialects, 
oddities  and  bad  grammar,  if  fully  recog- 
nized as  such,  do  no  great  harm,  and  they 
add  some  picturesque  touches  to  our  life. 
Much  illiteracy  will  remain,  though  not 
the  frightful  amount  now  prevalent.  The 
irreducible  residuum  of  crass  ignorance  will 
always  be  matched  by  a  like  amount  of  il- 
literacy. But  if  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people  can  be  brought  to  a  better  common 
use  of  English,  the  main  result  is  achieved. 

What  agencies  are  there  for  this  gigantic 
task?  Some  newspapers  and  magazines, 
perhaps  the  majority.  Those  now  published 
in  coarse  or  flashy  or  bungled  English  cannot 
help  even  if  they  would,  because  what  they 
print  is  what  their  readers  want.  The  case 
is  better  with  books,  though  the  popular  in- 
fluence of  books  is  less.  A  great  influence 
for  good  has  been  coming  from  the  churches. 
The  Bible,  the  hymns,  the  prayers  (barring 
a  few  extempore  efforts) — these  have  been 
a  living  power  for  good  English.  Their 
loss  would  be  irremediable. 

Much  could  be  done  in  the  homes,  far 
more  than  is  being  done.  Think  how  few 
fathers  and  mothers  are  careful  to  teach  their 
children  English  by  using  it  well,  no  matter 
how  simply,  by  reading  to  them,  by  talking 
with  them  about  their  school  lessons,  and 
especially  by  making  the  Bible  a  home  book. 
Let  anyone  sniff  at  this,  if  he  likes,  and  then 
let  him  read  what  Foch  and  Cardinal  Mer- 
cier  wrote  about  the  Bible  and  be  properly 
ashamed.  The  newspaper  is  the  one  sure 
daily  reading  for  most  American  homes.  All 
see  the  staring  headlines,  father  reads  the 
stock  reports,  mother  studies  the  woman's 
page,  and  brother  cons  the  sporting  columns, 
with  the  crude  comic  supplement  also,  when 
it  is  not  kept  for  the  baby.  If  the  Bible, 
with  our  poets,  novelists,  biographers  and 
travelers,  were  in  some  degree  known  and 
read  in  every  home,  even  for  half  an  hour 
a  day,  a  large  amount  of  trashy  English 
would  disappear.  But  to  wait  for  this  happy 
event  would  be  to  defer  the  result  too  long. 

There  is  just  one  powerful  agency  which 
could  be  put  to  use  soon  in  a  general  way. 
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That  agency  is  our  school  and  college  teach- 
ing. Here,  in  spite  of  present  confusion  in 
counsels,  there  seems  to  be  a  fair  chance  that 
our  newly  quickened  impulse  of  patriotism, 
coupled  with  the  ever  ready  willingness  of 
parents  to  let  teachers  do  for  them  what 
they  do  not  care  to  do  themselves,  may  bring 
about  a  stronger  insistence  that  English  shall 
be  taught  well  and  amply  all  over  our  land. 
Here  again  the  prime  ni'ed  is  good  teaching 
and  plenty  of  it.  Unless  this  is  secured  soon, 
the  movement  will  not  make  much  headway. 
Indeed  it  will  be  likely  to  lose  ground,  be- 
cause teachers  generally,  whether  good  or 
bad,  are  so  hard  hit  by  the  war  that  many 
are  being  forced  out  of  teaching  into  busi- 
ness lite.  They  are  wanted  there  on  much 
higher  salaries  than  they  can  get  as  teachers. 
H  this  difficulty  can  be  met  soon  by  pro- 
viding better  salaries  for  teachers,  the  situa- 
tion will  improve.  But  one  other  big 
obstacle  will  remain. 

HI 

I  do  not  mean  the  American  boy.  That 
frank,  careless,  lovable  object,  if  caught 
young,  will  ordinarily  accept  good  teaching, 
even  though  he  may  not  so  far  demean  him- 
self as  to  admit  he  likes  it.  As  for  the  girls, 
thev  generallv  take  to  studv  anvhow. 

The  big  remaining  obstacle  is  the  marked 
weakness  of  American  schooling  on  the  side 
of  language  and  literature.  It  is  our  plain- 
est defect.  Language  is  the  central  core  of 
all  true  early  education  and  a  necessary  in- 
strument in  all  education.  The  linguistic 
sense  is  of  slow  growth,  as  befits  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fundamental  life-habit  of  great  im- 
portance. We  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry. 
Young  students  see  "no  use"  in  a  study 
which  holds  out  no  immediate  rewards.  Im- 
patience of  continuous  training  in  things 
fundamental  is  one  of  our  national  faults. 
We  are  versatile  rather  than  thorough.  If 
we  were  both,  we  could  lead  the  world  in 
education.  So  we  shall  have  to  realize,  as 
with  surprise,  that  there  is  no  education 
without  language  and  no  excellent  general 
education  without  more  and  better  exercise 
in  the  use  of  language,  especially  of  our  own 
language,  than  we  have  been  providing. 
Our  training  here  has  been  small  as  com- 
pared with  England,  France  and  Germany. 


The  thing  to  do  is  to  provide  more  ex- 
tended school  study  of  English  guided  by 
first-rate  teachers.  This  means  teachers 
who  know  well  and  use  well  the  best  Eng- 
lish. And  what  teacher  in  any  subject  should 
not  do  so?  It  does  not  mean  that  they  shall 
be  literar}'  prigs,  but  that  they  shall  be 
masters  of  pure  English,  and  lovers  of  our 
literature  and  history  as  well.  The  teachers 
above  the  primary  schools  ought  also  to  know 
the  full  history  of  English,  its  sources  and 
development,  and  the  great  figures  which 
inhabit  the  broad  and  lovely  realm  of  Eng* 
lish  literature.  No  doubt  it  is  a  shock  to  the 
ignorant  to  learn  that  he  ivho  knows  only 
English  does  not  know  all  about  English. 
It  is  this  "all  about''  that  gives  English  its 
environment,  its  setting,  its  scenic  position 
in  the  world's  literature.  No  doubt  it  is 
a  shock  to  the  philistine  to  learn  that  fully 
half  of  our  language  is  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  a  greater  shock  to  learn  that  it  is  chiefly 
this  which  has  enlarged  English,  turning 
it  from  a  limited  into  a  general  modern 
tongue  of  marvellous  range  and  power. 

'Fhe  true  teacher  of  English,  setting 
standards  for  human  intercourse  in  speech, 
may  range  all  the  wiiy  from  the  Greek  poets 
down  to  the  last  word  of  to-day  and  may 
affect  the  expression  of  thought  in  every 
field  of  knowledge.  His  work,  like  all 
valuable  work,  has  in  it  much  drudgery; 
for  teaching  students  to  write  good  English 
is  a  heroic  task,  because  it  is  also  the  task 
of  insistently  training  the  student,  to  think 
surely  and  clearly  and.  If  possible,  grace- 
fully. His  work  is  also  directive  in  helping 
to  form  our  national  usage.  It  is  patriotic 
in  a  high  sense.  May  the  day  soon  come 
when  many  such  teachers  shall  have 
brought  our  land  so  nearly  to  one  common 
speech,  understood  in  all  places  and  by  all 
classes,  that  we  shall  speak  as  with  one 
voice.  Then,  whatever  differences  of 
opinion  shall  persist,  our  national  conscious- 
ness will  be  one  in  so  far  as  our  national 
language  can  help  to  make  it  one.  In 
music  many  voices  a  little  out  of  tune  create 
a  growing  discord.  But  if  the  discords  lessen, 
the  underlying  music  sounds  in  clearer  tone. 
So  when  our  language  is  spoken  in  better 
tune  all  over  the  land,  it  will  drown  the 
pett}'  discords  in  its  overwhelming  unison. 
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OUR  RESTORED  MERCHANT 
MARINE 

BY  THEODORE   MACFARLANE   KNAPPEN 


IN  April,  1917,  the  newly  organized 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  con- 
fronted by  the  imperative  necessity  of  imme- 
diately undertaLing  a  colossal  task,  but 
neither  knowing  what  to  do  nor  how,  was 
engaged  in  an  internal  wrangle  over  little 
wooden  ships  of  3500  tons  dead-weight.  In 
July,  this  year,  it  announced  that  it  was 
about  to  build  two  ocean  greyhounds  of 
50,000  tons  gross,  and  a  speed  of  thirty 
knots — four  days  to  Europe— eclipsing  the 
Leviathan  and  Imperator.  The  gap  be- 
tween the  wooden-ship  revival  wrangle  and 
the  colossal  palaces  of  the  sea  is  typical  of 
what  has  been  done  in  two  years.  In  those 
two  years,  short  in  the  retrospect  and  long 
in  the  living,  the  Shipping  Board  has  revived 
the  American  shipbuilding  industrj-,  re- 
stored the  American  merchant  marine  to  the 
high  seas  and  created  for  the  nation  to  solve 
a  problem  of  the  first  magnitude.  For  eigh- 
teen months  of  the  period,  the  problem  was 
to  get  ships.  So  stupendously  has  that  prob- 
lem been  solved  that  it  has  created  an  even 
greater  one — and  that  is,  what  to  do  with 
the  ships. 

On  the  average  four  new  ships  a  day — 
yes,  faur  a  day — are  now  delivered  to  the 
Bureau  of  Operations.    At  the  head  of  that 


bureau  is  J.  H.  Rosseter,  one  of  the  greatest 
managers  of  ships  in  the  world,  but  he  con- 
fesses that  he  is  paralyzed  by  the  immensity 
of  his  task.  Four  ships  make  a  snug  little 
private  fleet  but  Mr.  Rosseter  gets  four  more 
every  day.  Every  week  thirty  ships  are- 
added  to  his  responsibilities.  No  man  ever 
had  such  a  job  as  his — and  he  declares  that 
no  man  ever  ought  to  have  such  a  job — that 
it  is  beyond  all  possibility  of  human  func- 
tioning. To  say  nothing  of  chartered  and 
requisitioned  ships,  he  has  to  direct  the 
movements  of  a  government  fleet  equal  al- 
ready to  the  combined  size  of  the  ten  next 
largest  fleets  in  the  world.  At  times  he  has 
had,  including  chartered  and  requisitioned 
steamships,  as  high  as  1280  vessels  under  his 
direct  control  and  much  to  do  with  a  thou- 
sand more. 

At  Lest  We  Have  a  Fleet! 
The  long-hoped-for  American  merchant 
marine  has  arrived  and  is  arriving  as  no  fleet 
ever  came  before.  Many  a  minor  nation 
would  be  proud  to  boast  of  a  total  fleet  as 
large  as  comes  each  month  from  the  ship- 
yards of  the  United  States.  Through  mis- 
takes and  blunders,  a  storm  of  criticism  and 
a  whirlpool  of  dispute  with  labor,  rows  with 
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buildfrs,  ([iinrrcls  with  ili-sitintTs.  tr:[n>|iiir- 
latiun  criiim'stion,  rhc  ignoraiK-o  of  ti;ilf  :i 
million  irrirn  lunds  and  hunilmls  ot  ctiuiilly 
(trefM  plants  turned  to  shipliuilding,  the 
necessity  of  buihliriE  yards  bcfnre  shijis,  of 
building  ten  thousand  houses  for  workers, 
of  providing  local  transit,  of  training  sailors 
and  officers,  cumbered  with  endless  investi- 
gations, Hayed  in  Congress,  clamored  at  by 
the  Allies,  hounded  by  the  army,  excoriated 
by  a  hundred  million  impatient  patriots  who 
thought  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  push 
the  appri)priation  button  and  the  ships 
would  roll  out  of  the  yards  like  oranges 
through  a  sorting  table — through  it  all  the 
task  that  was  given  to  be  done  has  been  done. 
More  than  twelve  hundred  steamships  of  a 
gross  tonnage  of  near  5.000,000  have  come 
forth  from  it  all:  a  thousand  more  are  on 
the  way. 

The  Trouble  He  Had  Ovllhiy  It! 
\Vc  have  the  ships  that  we  built  (or  war. 
The  war  is  over.  What  shall  we  do  with 
the  ships?  The  fault-tinders  who  once  said 
we  would  never  succeed  with  the  colossal 
shipbuilding  program,  now  declare  that  the 
ships  are  mostly  junk — that  their  rivets  are 
loose,  that  their  engines  don't  work,  that 
their  design  is  faulty,  that  they  cost  too 
much,  that  they  are  too  small  or  too  slow 


or  that  there  are  too  many  of  some  kinds 
and  too  few  of  others,  and  that  anyway  we 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  nations  on  the 
sea.  Much  of  which  is  true.  Much  of  the 
riveting  was  awful  to  look  at  and  some- 
times it  wasn't  tight.  Ships  went  to  sea  with 
rudders  that  wouldn't  work  and  turbine 
gears  that  broke  down.  The  winches  were 
wrong,  the  pumps  wouldn't  pump,  the 
shafting  wasn't  true,  the  boilers  leaked  and 
the  devil  generally  was  to  pay.  Ships  were 
launched  with  the  riveting  half  done  and 
with  wooden  plugs  in  rivet-holes.  Four 
hundred  turbine  gears  of  a  certain  make 
were  ordered  and  they  all  broke  down  on 
trial   trips,   if  they  ever  got  that  far. 

At  one  time,  the  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration at  Newark — one  of  the  so-called 
fabricated  shipyards — had  twenty  or  thirty 
vessels  waiting  for  the  gears  to  be  replaced 
or  rebuilt.  This  company's  first  ship,  after 
several  attempts  to  get  away,  was  finally 
tijwed  into  the  Bcnnudas  helpless.  A  won- 
derful performance  in  shipbuilding  thu* 
came  to  temporary  grief  through  no  fault  of 
the  builders.  The  gears  were  provided  by 
the  Shipping  Hoard.  The  builders  had  only 
to  install  them;  but  nevertheless  there  lay 
a  great  fleet,  useless  for  months.  The 
wooden  ships  exuded  grief.  Built  of  green 
timber,  thrown  together  in  a  hurry,  it  was 
necessary  to  rccalk  everyone  of  them  before 
they  took  their  maiden  voyages.  But  what 
else  could  have  been  expected? 

When  the  greatest  of  wars  was  let  loose 
on  an  unprepared  nation,  and  to  it  was  as* 
signed,  among  many  others  of  terrifyii^ 
magnitude,  the  task  of  building  ships  faster 
than  submarines  could  sink  them,  it  ap- 
proached the  job  empty-handed.  In  the 
whole  country  there  were  only  thirty-seven 
steel  shipyards,  good  and  bad — mostly  bad — 
with  162  ways,  capable  of  building  steel 
ships  of  more  than  .^000  tons — and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  them  were  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  .All  were  jammed  to  capacity  for 
from  one  to  three  years  ahead  with  contracts 
for  naval  and  private  ships.  Before  more 
^hips  could  he  built,  old  yards  must  be  ex- 
tended and  nvv--  yards  must  be  created. 
Simultaneouslv.  shipbuilders  h.id  to  be  made 
from  green  hands.  There  were  50.000  ship- 
builders in  the  countn- — nil  busv — and 
there  was  w<.rk  planned  for  400.000. 

While  the  yards  were  building  and  the 
workmen  were  training  and  learning,  the 
ships  were,  of  necessity,  building.  The  piling 
for  a  way  was  hardly  done  before  a  keel 
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TIE  OUTFITTING  BASIN  OF  THE  SECOND  LARGEST  SHIPYARD  IN  THE.  VORm 
(On  nurjhj;  Irndin  Newark  Bay,  N.  J.,.the  Submarine  Boat  Cprporalion   Uid  down   ways, for 
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was  started.  Men  who  had  never  seen  a 
shipyard  or  salt  water  were  driving  rivets 
three  weeks  from  the  time  they  were  milking 
cows,  riding  the  range,  tending  bar,  or  shav- 
ing faces.  Of  course  their  work  was  crude. 
Their  rivet  tops  were  not  pretty  and  some- 
times they  were  loose. 

If  there  were  no  skilled  workers,  there 
was  an  equal  lack  of  skilled  executives.  Men 
fell  over  each  other  in  excessive  numbers 
on  some  ships;  on  others  they  stood  around 
waiting  for  something  to  do.  The  managers 
were  as  ignorant  as  the  men.  All  sorts  of 
promotcm  rushed  to  exploit  shipbuilding, 
just  as  all  sorts  of  workers  rushed  to  get  the 
fabulous  pay  of  riveters.  For  a  time,  any- 
body with  a  water  front,  a  good  personal 
"front,"  some  borrowed  blue  prints,  and  a 
pretty  picture  of  a  ship  in  vision,  could  get 
3  contract.  Some  of  them  made  an  awful 
mess  of  what  they  got  and  others  with  true 
American  adaptability  "got  away  with  it." 
The  workmanship  was  poor,  the  manage- 
ment was  bad,  the  "know-how"  was  scarce. 
Everybody  was  enrolled  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience and  the  public  was  paying  for  edu- 
cation as  well  as  for  ships.     But  in  the  end 


it  got  both — though  the  price  was  high — 
and  a  lot  more.  Chaos  reigned  for  about  a 
year,  but  through  that  chaos  form  was  work- 
ing. The  first  ship  contracted  for  by  the 
Shipping  Board  was  not  completed  until 
more  than  a  year  after  war  was  declared. 
Of  course,  it  came  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Not  till  September,  1918,  did  the  Board  get 
the  first  "contract"  ship  from  an  Atlantic 
yard — and  that  yard,  the  Federal  at  Kearny, 
N.  J.,  had  been  a  swamp  twelve  months 
before. 

On  top  of  everything  else,  the  worst  win- 
ter in  a  hundred  years  descended  on  the 
building  shipyards  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Green  men,  t.ickling  an  unknown  task  of 
formidable  proportions,  were  bedeviled  by 
weather  that  froze  the  ground  three  feet 
deep,  tied  up  the  railways  and  benumbed 
the  workers.  Soft  earth,  turned  to  granite 
by  frost,  had  to  be  thawed  with  steam  to 
make  way  for  the  excavators  and  dynamite 
had  to  tear  out  starting  holes  for  piles.  Few 
of  the  yards  were  self-contained.  Some  of 
them,  like  the  fabricated  shipyards — Hog 
Island,  Bristol,  and  Newark — were  merely 
vast  assembling  plants  for  tributary  factories 
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are  American.  The  American  Soy  has  not 
belied  his  sea-going  ancestry.  The  bo>-s  are 
su-anning  to  the  traininK  ships  and  to  direct 
enlistment  in  the  merchant  marine,  more  to 
the  former  than  can  be  accepted.  The  new 
fleet  calU  for  70,000  sailors,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  20,000  recruits  must  be  found 
annually  tu  maintain  that  number.  With 
one  man  in  every  five  an  officer,  with  good 
pay,  gfjod  quarters  and  a  new  merchant-ma- 
rine prestige.  American  boys  are  finding  the 
sea  a  lucrative,  interesting  and  ambition-in- 
spiring tarter. 

With  the  new  ships  comes  the  new  type 
of  sailor* — clear-eyed,  clean-limbed,  keen, 
self-respecting,  energetic,  ambitious  Ameri- 
can boys,  all  starting  at  the 
bottom,  ivith  officers'  train- 
ing and  education  open  to 
all  of  them — a  true  democ- 
racy- of  the  seas.  They 
said  we  couldn't  build  the 
.ships  and  that  American 
boys  would  not  take  to  sea 
again.  But  there  are  the 
ships  and  there  are  the  boys 
in  their  natiy  uniforms. 
Getting  and  trainine  these 
young  fellows  is  a  story  in 
itself  that  cannot  be  told 
here.  In  that  it  is  like  the 
dry  docks  and  the  increased 
port  facilities,  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of 
the  repair  yards,  the  $70.- 
000.000  housing  job,  the  i^ 
enlargements  of  bunkering 


and    oiling 

education  of  .  _ 
and  officers,  the  prondinc 
of  ship  insurance,  the 
learning  again  of  the  intn* 
cate  ways  of  foreign  cam- 
merce  in  the  face  of  stub- 
born and  jealous  icsistaooe 
— and  a  hundred  other 
things  that  have  hid  to  he 
done  to  make  lifeleH  du|» 
into  a  vital  mer^tM 
marine. 

Every  known  and  proved 
refinement  of  niidLuiefy. 
loading  and  unloading  gear, 
and  cunning  pluuiifig  of 
cargo  space,  is  being  in- 
stalled in  every  ahiBL 
America  i 
ture  by  quantity 
tion  and  a  wealth  of  machinery.  Turnip 
to  the  seas  it  has  realized  quantity  prpda^ 
tion  of  ships  and  now  proposes  to  on^ 
every  American  ship  a  model  labor  tftv* 
High-grade  seamen  and  perfect  ahjp  m|}f. 
ment  are  part  of  America's  bid  for  ijnmmiiw 
of  the  seas. 

How  Shall  the  Shift  Be  OpentUt:, 
But  back  to  the  question — What  Aift  w 
do  with  our  national  fleet?  WhOo  tt94y|||i 
the  answer,  it  must  not  be  overloofcc^'^lMI 
the  fleet  is  now  in  busines.  The  Dn^w^ 
of  Operations  of  the  Emergency  Flqet  C^ 
poration  is  actually  operating  it.  The  tauc 
is  monumental,  but  it  is  being  done;  and  in 
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OUR  RESTORED  MERCHANT  MARINE 


the  doing  much  is  being  learned  that  will 
help  in  the  future,  whatever  the  final  dispo- 
sition of  the  fleet.  With  few  exceptions  the 
1200  steamers  (by  the  time  this  is  in  print 
there  will  be  1400)  are  being  operated  by 
private  shipping  corporations  and  individuals 
as  operators  on  Government  account  and  as 
managers.  The  operator  gets  the  business — 
the  cargo  and  passengers — and  attends  to  the 
ship  as  a  commercial  venture.  Roughly  he 
gets  a  commission  of  2^  per  cent,  on  all  the 
ship's  earnings.  The  manager  looks  after 
the  ship  as  the  representative  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  He  pays  the  crew,  purchases  the 
supplies,  looks  after  loading  and  unloading, 
cares  for  the  ship,  sees  to  repairs,  and  gener- 
ally acts  as  the  owner's  representative.     His 


A    GRO(;P    OF    VOUNG    AMERICANS    LEARNING     HOW 
TO   SAIL  THE   SEAS 
(The    Shipping    Board   maintains    ten   training   butt, 
and  can  "graduate"  3000  men  lach  month) 

get  a  flat  sum  as  rent  and  the  lessee  or  char- 
terer would  run  the  ship  for  his  personal 
profit.  There  are  many  variations  of  these 
two  principal  methods,  but  they  need  not  be 

discussed  here.  Roughly  speaking  if  the 
Government  continues  to  own  the  ships,  it 
must  keep  them  In  service  through  one  or 
the  other  of  these  plans,  their  variations  or 
combinations.  Direct  bureaucratic  opera- 
tion of  the  ships  is  unthinkable. 

Shipping  Profits 

Just  now  the  Shipping  Board  is  making 

money  fast — just  how   fast  nobody  knows, 


compensation  is  $400  a  month  for  each  ship. 
Often  the  operator  and  the  agent  are  one  and 
the  same — but  the  two  different  functions 
are  left  separate.  Between  the  manager  and 
the  operator  the  ship  is  majiaged  internally 
and  externally  as  a  business  proposition  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Division  of 
Operations.  The  Division  gets  all  the  reve- 
nues and. pays  all  the  bills.  In  this  way  are 
attained  a  minimum  of  bureaucratic  man- 
agement and  a  maximum  of  private  manage- 
ment— that  are  possible  under  government 
ownership  and  control. 

The  other  way  in  which  the  ships,  though 
Still  in  government  ownership,  might  be 
handled  is  through  charter  or  lease — either 
"bare-boat"  or  fully  equipped.  This  would 
be  comparable  to  renting  a  house,  furnished 
or  unfurnished.     The  Government   would 
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and  oiling  facilities,  the 
education  of  supercargoes 
and  officers,  the  providing 
of  ship  insurance,  the 
learning  again  of  the  intri- 
cate ways  of  foreign  com- 
merce in  the  face  of  stub- 
born and  jealous  resistance 
— and  a  hundred  other 
things  that  have  had  to  be 
done  to  make  h'fdess  ships 
into  a  vital  merchant 
marine. 

Every  known  and  proved 
refinement     of    machinery, 
loading  and  unloading  gear, 
and    cunning    planning    of 
cargo   space,    is   being   in- 
stalled    in    every    ship, 
America  wins  in  manufacr 
ture   by   quantity   produc- 
tion and  a  wealth  of  machinery.     Turning 
to  the  seas  it  has  realized  quantity  produc- 
tion of  ships   and    now   proposes   to   makf 
every  American  ship  a  model  labor  saver. 
High-grade  seamen  and  perfea  ship  cqijipr 
mcnt  are  part  uf  America's  bid  for  dominion 
of  the  seas. 


How  Shall  the  Skips  Bt  Optrattit 
But  back  to  the  question—What  riiall  ««• 
do  with  our  national  fleet?  Whil«  t 
the  answer,  it  must  not  be  overiooke)!  I 
the  fleet  is  now  in  bunnesi.  The  DiTfaiofl 
of  Operations  of  the  Emergency  Flciet  Cpr? 
poration  is  actually  operating  it.  "Vht  task 
is  monumental,  but  it  is  being  done;  and  in 


are  American.  The  American  boy  has  not 
belied  his  sea-going  ancestr>'.  The  boys  are 
swarming  to  the  training  ships  and  to  direct 
enlistment  in  the  merchant  marine,  more  to 
the  former  than  can  be  accepted.  The  new 
fleet  calls  for  70,000  sailors,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  20,000  recruits  mu.it  be  found 
annually  to  maintain  that  number.  With 
one  man  in  every  five  an  officer,  with  good 
pay,  good  quarters  and  a  ne^v  merchant-ma- 
rine prestige,  American  boys  are  finding  the 
sea  a  lucrative,  interesting  and  ambition-in- 
spiring career. 

With  the  new  ships  comes  the  new  type 
of  sailors — clear-eyed,  clean-limbed,  keen, 
self-respecting,  energetic,  ambitious  Ameri- 
can bojtt,  all  starting  at  the 
bottom,  with  officers'  train- 
ing and  education  open  to 
all  of  them^a  true  democ- 
raq-  of  the  seas.  They 
said  we  couldn't  build  the 
ships  and  that  American 
boys  would  not  take  to  sea 
again.  But  there  are  the 
ships  and  there  are  the  boys 
in  their  natty  uniforms. 
Getting  and  training  these 
joung  fellows  is  a  stor^-  in 
itself  that  cannot  be  told 
here.  In  that  it  is  like  the 
dry  docks  and  the  increased 
port  facilities,  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of 
the  repair  yards,  the  $70.- 

000.000    housing    job,    the       DM«.F1KJI,»ffiUIMGANDDlinY--TMESl£EPINCQUUrreilSeN*N. 
enlargements  ot  bunkering  rvre  of  vessel  of  fcreicn  RECisntY 


OUR  RESTORED  MERCHANT  MARINE 


the  doing  much  is  being  learned  that  will 
help  in  the  future,  whatever  the  final  dispo- 
sition of  the  fleet.  With  few  exceptions  the 
1200  steamers  (by  the  time  this  is  in  print 
there  will  be  1400)  are  being  operated  by 
private  shipping  corporations  and  individuals 
as  operators  on  Government  account  and  as 
managers.  The  operator  gets  the  business — 
the  cargo  and  passengers — and  attends  to  the 
ship  as  a  commercial  venture.  Roughly  he 
gets  a  commission  of  2j^  per  cent,  on  all  the 
ship's  earnings.  The  manager  looks  after 
the  ship  as  the  representative  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  He  pays  the  crew,  purchases  the 
supplies,  looks  after  loading  and  unloading, 
cares  for  the  ship,  sees  to  repairs,  and  gener- 
ally acts  as  the  owner's  representative.     His 


get  a  flat  sum  as  rent  and  the  lessee  or  char- 
terer would  run  the  ship  for  his  personal 
profit.  There  are  many  variations  of  these 
two  principal  methods,  but  they  need  not  be 
discussed  here.  Roughly  speaking  if  the 
Government  continues  to  own  the  ships,  it 
must  keep  them  in  service  through  one  or 
the  other  of  these  plans,  their  variations  or 
combinations.  Direct  bureaucratic  opera- 
tion of  the  ships  is  unthinkable. 

Shipping  Profi/s 

Just  now  the  Shipping  Board  is  making 

money  fast — just  how    fast  nobody   knows, 


compensation  is  :f400  a  month  for  each  ship. 
Often  the  operator  and  the  agent  are  one  and 
the  same— but  the  two  different  functions 
are  left  separate.  Between  the  manager  and 
the  operator  the  ship  is  managed  internally 
and  externally  as  a  business  proposition  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Division  of 
Operations.  The  Division  gets  all  the  reve- 
nues and. pays  all  the  bills.  In  this  way  are 
attained  a  minimum  of  bureaucratic  man- 
agement and  a  maximum  of  private  manage- 
ment— that  are  possible  under  government 
ownership   and  control. 

The  other  way  in  which  the  ships,  though 
still  in  government  ownership,  might  be 
handled  is  through  charter  or  lease — either 
"bare-boat"  or  fully  equipped.  This  would 
be  comparable  to  renting  a  house,  furnished 
or   unfurnished.     The  Government   would 
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not  even  the  comptroller.  But  in  its  first  t%vo 
years  of  operations,  the  board  took  in  $400,- 
000,000  in  cash  from  the  running  of  the 
ships — and  after  figuring  10  per  cent,  de- 
preciation on  the  steel  ships  and  12^^  per 
cent,  on  the  wooden  and  allowing  5  per  cent, 
for  interest,  has  a  good  margin — this  besides 
doing  the  business  of  the  army  and  navy 
without  profit  since  July  1,  1918,  and  not  as 
yet  being  paid  back  its  cost.  And  there  are 
big  insurance  profits,  besides.  If  present 
profits  should  continue — which  they  will  not 
— the  fleet  would  pay  for  itself  in  less  than 
ten  years,  in  the  depreciation  margin  alone, 
or  ill  a  little  more  than  six  years  if  the  in- 
terest item  is  added  to  depreciation  as  an  off- 
set against  original  cost.  Besides,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  the  ships  and  the  net 
profits.  Fabulous  profits  have  been  made 
on  some  voyages.  While  the  **knockers" 
were  still  telling  scandalous  tales  about  the 
Quistconck,  the  first  Hog  Island  ship,  she 
was  making  a  gross  profit  of  about  $500,- 
000  on  her  first  voyage.  Another  ship  made 
$800,000  on  a  110-day  trip.  Transatlantic 
rates  that  were  once  as  low  as  from  $2  to 
$4  a  ton  on  certain  commodities  are  now 
$20  and  during  the  war  were  $66  on  Ameri- 
can ships  and  $88  on  British  ships.  Even  at 
present  rates  some  shipping  men  declare  that 
a  well-managed  ship  ought  to  make  a  gross 
profit  of  $60  a  ton  a  year.  With  such  profits 
possible,  it  is  argued  that  the  Government 
ought  not  to  sell  the  ships  now,  but  operate 
them  four  or  five  years,  get  its  $2,800,000,- 
000  investment  back,  and  then  sell  them 
at  whatever  they  would  bring. 

Objections  to   Government   Ownership 

The  current,  however,  is  setting  against 
government  ownership.  The  Shipping  Board 
has  recommended  a  policy  of  selling  the  ships, 
as  fast  as  opportunity  offers,  on  easy  terms 
with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  deferred 
payments,  setting  aside  1  per  cent,  and  gov- 
ernment insurance  profits  to  create  a  mer- 
chant marine  fund  with  which  to  finance 
unprofitable  routes  and  otherwise  assist 
American  shipping.  In  the  meantime,  under 
its  war  powers,  the  board  is  selling  its  ships 
rapidly,  especially  the  smaller  steel  and 
wooden  ships,  and  is  using  the  proceeds  to 
continue  the  revised  building  program  of 
larger  ships.  A  hundred  of  the  smaller  steel 
ships  built  on  the  Great  Lakes  were  disposed 


of  in  a  single  sale  for  $80,000,000. 
ships  went  to  foreign  buyers,  being  especially 
suitable  for  the  Mediterranean  and  like 
trades,  but  the  rule  is  not  to  sell  any  veiKl 
of  over  6000  tons  dead-weight  to  any  but 
American  buyers.  At  this  writing  122  steel 
ships  of  465,745  dead-weight  tons  have  been 
sold  for  $99,642,060 ;  and  63  wooden  s^pe 
of  246,982  tons  for  $27,545,680. 

Mr.  Rosseter  insists  that  the  Shipping 
Board  fleet  is  far  too  large  for  any  sin^e 
human  agency;  much  less  a  govemmentt 
especially  a  government  organization,  to  run 
efficiently.  He  considers  that  a  fleet  of 
about  200  vessels  is  the  limit  even  for  the 
best  private  management.  Himself  one  of 
the  ablest  shipping  managers  in  the  world, 
he  declares  that  the  task  is  far  beyond  him. 
He  and  men  like  him  have  served  and  are 
still  serving  the  Shipping  Board  from  a  sense 
of  patriotic  duty — giving  up  salaries  of  as 
high  as  $100,000  a  year  for  the  Govern- 
ment's $7500  or  $10,000.  These  men  are 
now  going  back  to  private  life.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  never  again  have  such  a 
galaxy  of  brains  at  its  disposal  as  it  has  had 
in  the  days  of  trial.  If  it  keeps  the  ships  it 
will  have  to  manage  them  with  inferior  men, 
and  the  red  tape,  inertia,  stupidity,  and 
angularity  of  bureaucracy — not  to  mention 
the  possibilities  of  political  interferencer— 
will,  it  is  argued,  gradually,  if  not  rapidly, 
assert  themselves ;  resulting  in  the  end  in  loss 
from  operations  and  an  obsolete  fleet.  On  the 
other  hand,  selling  the  ships  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  operating  the  rest,  it  is  held 
that  the  Government  will  gradually  be  able 
to  unload  the  burden  on  many  competent 
shoulders,  get  much  of  its  original  invest- 
ment back,  create  a  great  widely  owned, 
well -managed  merchant  marine  which  will 
hereafter  grow  and  thrive  on  its  own  merits 
— for  there  is  general  agreement  that  we  can 
henceforth  build  ships  in  competition  with 
all  the  world  and  operate  them,  with  good 
management,  at  a  profit  in  the  same  com- 
petition. 

These  are  some  aspect*;  of  the  problem 
that  is  before  Congress  and  the  people.  How- 
ever it  is  dealt  with,  we  have  the  ships,  we 
have  the  men,  we  have  the  trade,  and  our 
might>-  grip  on  the  sea  trade  will  never  be 
released.  The  flag  is  on  the  high  seas  again 
— and  there  to  stay.  On  that  we  are  all 
agreed. 


EFFORTS  TO  REBUILD  FRENCH 
VILLAGES 

BY  MAJ.  GEORGE "B.  FORD,  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

(Director  of  La  Renaissance  des  Cites) 


TWO  years  ago,  in  motoring  along  the 
old  battle  front  of  the  Marnc,  I 
passed  through  three  little  fanning  villages 
near  Vitry-le-Fran?ois,  Nothing  was  left 
but  a  heap  of  ruins  all  grown  over  with 
weeds  and  not  a  living  soul  in  sight — utter 
desolation — the  waste  of  war. 

A  few  days  ago  I  went  back  there  again. 
In  the  ,  three  little  villages  of  Glannes, 
Huiron  and  Courdemanges,  it  was  as  if  a 
magic  wand  had  been  waved  over  the  ruins ; 
fine,  sturdy  farm  barns  and  comfortable 
homes  had  sprung  into  being ;  the  fields  were 
all  being  plowed  and  the  villages  looked 
like  any  of  the  thousands  for  which  France 
is  so  famous,  excepting  that  here  everything 
was  new  and  clean.  Better  yet,  while  the 
villagers  were  rebuilding  they  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  and  had  really 
tried  to  modernize  the  construction.  The 
buildings  were  all  in  the  architectural  style 
so  familiar  in  the  departments  of  the  Marne 
and  the  Meuse  in  France — long,  rambling 
buildings,  red-tiled  roofs,  and  wails  of  local 
field  stone  and  brick,  sometimes  covered  with 
plaster.  The  farm  buildings  were  all  ar- 
ranged around  a  large  interior  court  or  farm 
yard  with   the  house  on   the  street.     Few 


of  the  farmers  have,  as  yet,  been  able  to  re- 
build all  of  their  buildings,  but,  like  our 
New  England  farmers,  they  all  start  with 
the  big  barn,  even  though  the  family  have 
to  live  for  the  time  being  in  a  rough  wooden 
shack. 

Cooperative  Building 
I  stopped  to  speak  to  an  alert-looking 
farmer  and  he  proved  to  be  the  mayor  of  the 
village  of  Glannes  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
Reconstruction  Cooperative  Society  which 
had  rebuilt  all  three  of  these  villages.  About 
two  years  ago  a  government  official  in  the 
French  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Command- 
ant Doiree,  took  it  upon  himself  to  see  if 
he  could  not  find  some  way  of  getting  the 
farmers  to  combine  forces  for  rebuilding. 
Commandant  Doiree  remembered  that  in 
the  big  floods  around  Paris  in  1910,  some  of 
the  towns  up  the  river  had  formed  small 
cooperative  organizations  for  rebuilding, 
3nd  the  idea  had  succeeded.  So  he  decided 
to  try  it  on  the  French  farmer  in  the  towns 
that  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne  in  1914.  He  had  a  hard  time  at 
first,  because  the  French  peasant  is  by  nature 
conservative  and  slow  to  change  his  ideas. 
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how  the  government  feds 
of  these  cooperative  -~-'*^ 


HVT  AT   ST.    NICHOLAS,  FRANCE,  BUILT  OF  C 

UATEU    IHD.V,   PAPEK,    AND    WOOD 
(The    wont*   "Maita»    kabity"    srcusrd   lo   indie 


Himcver,  he  persisted  and  finally  got  several 
of  these  societies  organized  and  at  work.  I 
aslced  the  mayor  if  the  members  of  his  or- 
ganization would  recommend  the  plan  to 
the  other  farmers  in  the  devastated  regions. 
"Without  any  exception,"  was  the  reply, 
"We  all  believe  most  heartily  in  the  idea; 
there  is  not  one  man  in  the  lot  that  is  not 
a  thorough  convert.  We  have  found  that  it 
pays.  1  will  show  you  our  books."  The 
account  books  show  that  already  400,000 
francs  have  been  spent  on  buildings  for  the 
members  of  the  Cooperative  Society;  they 
have  already  built  thirty  large  farm  barns, 
with  dependencies,  and  six  houses.  And  all 
of  this  with  virtually  no  expense  in  cash 
to  the  property -owners. 

Cash  Advancrt  by  the  Governmrnt 
The  scheme  is  very  simple,  so  simple  that 
you  wonder  why  it  is  not  being  done  every- 
where from  Belgium  to  Alsace.  l"he  prop- 
ert)--owners  get  together  and  constitute  a 
cooperative  society ;  they  employ  one  archi- 
tect for  all  the  members  and  then  they  go  to 
the  government  and  ask  tu  have  their 
damages  appraised.  The  government  .wnds 
expert  appraisers  who  report,  on  the  basis 
of  values  as  thej-  were  in  1914,  the  property 
damage  sustained  by  each  owner.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  war  indemnity  bill  is  not 
yet  voted  in  France,  the  Ministry  of  the 
Liberated  Regions  is  making  advances  to 
the  damaged  proprietors  up  to  75  per  cent, 
of  their  estimated  losses  when  the>-  are  act- 
ing individually,  and  up  to  90  per  cent,  of 
the  estimated  losses  when  they  are  members 
of  a  reconstruction  cooperative  society.  This 
fifteen  per  cent,  extra  encouragement  shows 


Other  Govemnunt  Aid 

As  soon  as  the  members  of  the  o  . 
society  know  how  mtich  credit  Ha^  aa  pC  . 
from  the  government  right  «wa; 
the  Cooperative's  architect  to  i 
for  their  farm  buildings,  >taitin, 
big  farm  barn.  Then  they  get  a 
tractors  to  estimate  on  all  of  riie  t  _ 

in  one  job,  with  the  undentandins  Alt  do 
more  shall  be  built  for  any  one  yu/gthtur 
than  he  has  credit  to  pay  for.  ^M  flOB- 
tractor  is  chosen  for  all  of  the  work  of  Ae 
Cooperative  and  he  sets  to  work.  The 
French  Government  furnishes  skilled  Gcf^ 
man  prisoners  who  cost  the  contractor  aal]r 
four  francs  a  day,  including  ^leir  board  Hid 
lodging,  and  then  he  takes  on  such  Other 
French  workers  as  he  may  need  to  round 
out  his  force.  He  gets  most  of  the  building 
material  from  the  Engineering  Corps  of  the 
French  Army  at  cost  and  he  gets  tnnqior- 
tation  in  the  same  way.  If  tberv  is  any- 
thing the  French  Government  ctiuut  fur- 
nish him,  he  goes  out  and  buys  it. 

As  the  building  work  proceeds  the  con- 
tractor presents  his  bills  to  the  wdiitcct, 
who  verifies  them  and  then  presents  then  to 
the  Cooperative  Society.  The  Cfiperattvc 
in  turn  verifies  them  and  then  sends  than  to 
the  local  service  of  the  Ministry  of  Liber- 
ated Regions,  who  pays  the  Bills  against 
the  allowed  advance  on  the  indemnity.  If 
the  Cooperative  Society  has  incurred  any 
expenses  outside  of  the  bills,  these,  too,  are 
presented  to  and  paid  by  the  government, 
always  against  the  indemnity  advances. 

The  result  is  that  the  Cooperative  So- 
cieties, with  the  help  they  get  from  the  gov- 
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HOUSES  iN  A  FRENCH  VILLAGE  REBUILT  BY  THE  CObPERATIVE  PLAN 


eminent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  recon- 
struction work  costs  two  and  one-half  times 
as  much  as  it  did  in  1914,  are  actually  able 
to  rebuild  qver  half  of  their  original  plant 
without  having  to  put  any  of  their  own  cash 
into  it,  whereas  the  isolated  individual  who 
,  rebuilds  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business  can 
rarely  rebuild  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
original  plant  without  going  into  his  own 
pocket.  The  job  of  rebuilding  the  devas- 
tated regions  is  so  stupendous  that  if  each 
individual  is  going  to  rebuild  by  himself  the 
work  will  never  be  done.  It  is  only  by  some 
sort  of  united  effort  and  pooling  of  interests 
that  any  change  in  the  situation  can  be  made. 

Two  California  ff^omen  Rebuild  a  Filiate 
There  is  another  way  in  which  united  ef- 
fort can  and  in  fact  in  one  case  has  actually 
accomplished  the  reconstruction  of  a  whole 
village. 

The  little  farming  village  of  Vitrimonu 
down  in  the  rolling  hills  of  the  Department 
of  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  had  some  265 
inhabitants  before  the  war.  It  was  a 
typical  farming  village  of  the  region,  having 
two  wide  main  streets  with  a  line  of  manure 
piles  and  farm-wagons  the  length  of  either 
•idc.  It  was  as  dirty  as  any  other  town  of 
the  r^on.  In  1914  it  was  completely  de* 
ftroyed  by  the  Germans.  A  group  of  Cali- 
fornia women,  headed  by  Mrs.  Crocker  and 
Mbs  Daisy  Polk,  asked  Prefet  Mirman  of 
the  Department  of  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
to  give  them  a  village  to  reconstruct;  he 
offered  Vitrimont, 

In  the  fall  of  1916,  I  passed  through  the 


village  and  in  the  one  remaining  house  I 
found  Miss  Daisy  Polk  installed,  buried  in 
blue  prints  and  estimates;  the  first  work- 
men were  arriving  that  day — fifty  of  them 
that  she  had  gathered  together  from  any- 
where in  France.  It  looked  like  a  hopeless 
job,  but  it  did  not  daunt  her. 

A  New  "Spotless  Town" 
I  went  back  there  again  last  spring,  and  I 
found  myself  walking  down  the  "Rue  dc 
Californie"  in  as  charming  a  model  village 
as  you  could  hope  to  find  outside  of  a  child's 
picture-book.  Everything  was  spotlessly 
clean;  the  manure  piles  had  disappeared  be- 
hind the  houses;  even  the  decrepit  farm 
wagons  that  used  to  line  the  streets  had  dis- 
appeared somewhere;  trees  were  planted 
along  the  streets  and  the  houses  and  farm- 
buildings  themselves,  which  recalled  all  that 
was  best  in  the  local  style  of  architecture, 
were  gay  and  attractive  with  their  red-tiled 
roofs  and  their  harmoniously  painted  doors 
and  windoivs;  even  the  windows  looked 
different  because  they  had  been  increased  in 
size  and  number  and  the  rooms  which  they 
opened  into  were  now  full  of  sunlight.  In- 
viting benches  were  in  front  of  the  houses 
and  boxes  full  of  bright  flowers  were  in  the 

I  went  inside  and  found  clean,  tiled  floors 
and  attractive  painted  walls — no  more  of 
the  seven-layer-deep  wall-paper  which  the 
department  stores  used  to  foist  on  the  undis- 
criminating  farmers.  There  was  good  sub- 
stantial furniture  and  a  general  air  of  well- 
being  and  homelikeness  which  was  a  joy  to 
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32,000  inhabituits  bdm 
the  war.  It  u  nmr  ao  co^ 
plctely  wiped  out  thu  jm 
can  alnxM  tmrene  the 
length- of  the  dtj  without 
realizing  that  you  are  pMi- 
ing  through  ^^lat  wai  ooce 
one  of  the  matt  main  Bh 
dustrial  centen  of  VmBe. 
One  can  stand'  ia  de  bbb 
street  in  the  center  of  tte 
town  and  in  every  dinc- 


sec.  Kvcii  the  foul  privies  had  given  place 
to  more  sanitary  arrangements  and  the  wells 
had  been  protected  against  the  infiltration 
of  harmful  matter.  The  farm  yards  were 
orderly,  with  everything  in  its  place.  A 
feeling  of  self-respect  and  a  desire  to  live 
up  to  the  surroundings  seemed  to  have  come 
over  the  whole  village. 

This  fortunate  village  seemed  to  be  very 
happy  in  its  good  luck;  for,  after  all,  the 
villagers  have  now  everything  that  they  had 
before,  with  lots  of  new  and  better  things 
added,  and  it  did  not  cost  them  a  cent.  They 
simply  made  an  arrangement  •whh  their 
benefactors  wherebj-  all  of  the  eventual  in- 
demnity ivhich  they  will  receive  some  day 
from  the  French  Government  wilt  be  ceded 
directly  to  the  American  .group,  who,  in 
turn,  expect  to  use  it  for  whatever  public 
buildings  or  services  the  village  may  need 
for  their  common  use. 

The    "(irk    is    most    inspiring — a    really 
wonderful    object-lesson    of   what   might   be 
done  in  most  of  the  2500  destroyed  villages 
and  towns.     For  if  the  greater  part  of  them 
are     to    be     reconstructed 
with  the  devotion  that  has 
been  shown   in   \'itrimont, 
the     liberated     regions     of 
France    will    become    the 
Utopia  i)f  the  world, 

Thr  Biff  Tokhs 
However,  when  it  comes 
to'  the  question  of  recon- 
structing cities  like  Lens. 
Cambrai,  Arras,  etc.,  the 
proposition  Is  a  more  diffi- 
cult one.  Take  Lens,  for 
example  —  a  prosperous 
coal-mining  town  of  some 
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there 
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with 
tic  mass  of  twisted  iron 
rises  a  little  above  the  1 
ivonder  how  any  one  I 
to  tackle  such  a.  prob 
beds  are  still  there  ui 
within  a  couple  of  y« 
have  part  of  the  min< 
The  miners  and  their 
attendant  business  of  t 
come  back.  It  must 
future  of  France  depends  oh  the 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  natural 


Diffituit  Problemi  of  ReconslmtthM  ' 
The  big  problems  which  every  town  hv 
to  face  are,  first:  What  to  do  with  the  ath 
terials  taken  out  of  the  ruins.  Of  courie,  if 
there  are  some  swamps  around  the  town  littf 
could  be  tilled  up  so  that  the  land  could  bt 
used  for  industrv-.  But  in  most  towns  it  is 
much  more  difficult. 

Then,  second,  there  Is  the  probleni  of  the 
unexploded  shells  which  lie  buried  every* 
where  in  the  ruins.  They  make  it  impo^ 
sible  to  use  our  modern  steel  shovels,  ■■  dK 
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rds  show  that  one  in  ten  of  the  shells 
odes  when  hit.  Already  hundreds  of 
lie  have  been  killed  or  seriously  waund- 
n  the  cicaring-up  process.  To-day  there 
over  280,000  German  prisoners,  colo- 
i,  and  others,  at  work,  clearing  up  the 
s  and  the  ruins.  But  after  signing  of 
e  it  is  a  great  question  where  the  labor 
oming  from  to  do  this  dangerous  but 
[  necessary  work. 


XfiE  AND  SWD  REBUILT  BY  INDIVIDUAL  EFHXtT  IN  VASSINCOUtT 


There  is  yet  another  problem — the  ques- 
tion of  property  rights.  There  arc  so  many 
little  property -owners  who  have  nothing  in 
the  world  except  the  land  on  which  their 
home  and  shop  used  to  stand!  They  can- 
not afJord  to  buy  new  land,  and  unless  the 
government  can  find  some  way  of  carrying 
the  further  burden  of  giving  them  new  land 
to  replace  that  on  which  their  home  used  to 
stand,  their  position  is  going  to  be  almost 
hopeless. 

When  you  realize  that 
there  are  some  2500  of 
these  destroyed  towns  and 
villages,  with  over  half  a 
million  buildings  damaged, 
of  which  well  over  200.- 
000  are  completely  de- 
stroyed; when  you  reali/.e 
that  there  are  over  2,000,- 
000  people  dispossessed — 
over  one-twentieth  of  the 
best  earning  power  of 
France — and  that  probably 
95  per  cent,  of  these  peo- 
ple want   to   get   back   as 
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soon  as  thfj  can  to  their  busint-ss  or  indus- 
try. \(ni  begin  to  gt-t  somi;  idea  ot  the  stu- 
peiuiDiisness  ui  tlie  task  before  the  French 
(ifjvi-rnniciit  and  the  Fn-ncli  builder<  and 
hankcr>. 

Howevt-r.  tln-y  are  :dl  tackling  their  prob- 
lems with  a  will.  Of  course,  the  work  goes 
jliiwly  at  fir>t,  a*  it  must  be  organised  on  a 
big  milIc  if  ans  thing  effective  is  going  lii  be 

'  i-nnn-iitiaiint;  mm-  un  the  most  urgent  things 
that  niii-t  be  done  first  if  the  big  reconstnic- 
liiiii  pnigiam  <if  the  future  is  going  In  be 
eanir.l  o,,t  in  it,  b.gical  sequence,  and  the 
Ami-rican  ami  I'Vencli  relief  units  wnrking 
in  ilie  dr\:,-t.aoi  nx'ions  are  doing  a  won- 
derful v^n,k  ir.  ki-ei-ing  up  the  morale  of  the 
pioneer-  who  have  emu-   b^ick. 

A',./.,,-,"./   Ilu-   l.,iml  I:    (:ullr.;imn 

The  (ir-t  thing  is  to  get  the  farming  land 
baek  int..  cultivati.m  and  the  2S0,0()U  men 
that  are  w. irking  on  lhi>  job  :ire  making 
rapid  i)rogre-s.  Hv  next  t:iM,  except  for  the 
-'J'i.lKMl  acres  of  land  that  are  so  badly 
clntrned  up  that  it  is  unite  worthier  trying 
t.i  di)  anvthing  to  them,  the  i«'st  p.irt  of  the 
LMIlMl.drMI  acres  th;it  nee<l  attemi..n  will  be 
hack  un.ler  cultivati.jn. 

.■\s  far  as  there  i,  a  means  of  earning  a 
livelih....d.  either  in  agriculture,  c.mn.erce, 
or  inilii>lr\.  the  refugee-  are  coming  back 
and  the  '„"'^'''i"nent  i>  having  thousands  of 


demountable  houses  and  barns  made  and 
sent  up  to  *hc  devastated  regions,  and  in  ad- 
dition is  taking  over  hundreds  of  barracks 
from  the  army  which  it  is  setting  up  as  re- 
ceiving stations  until  the  refugees  can  be 
housed  on  their  own  properties.  The  Com- 
mittee for  Relief  of  Belgium  is  helping 
greatly  on  this  and  is  now  providing  and 
setting  up,  with  the  help  of  600  men  from 
the  United  States  Navy,  some  .?60  large  bar- 
racks. The  .American  Red  Cross  is  also  fur- 
nishing some  200  demountable  houses,  and 
the  Angln-American  Societj-  of  Friends  is 
pr.ividing  and  setting  up  some  700  more,  in 
addition     to     having     repaired     about     800 

Hundreds  of  government  tractors  arc  al- 
ready at  ivort  in  the  devastated  regions. 
Fanning  implements  and  machines,  seeds, 
fertilizer,  cattle,  pouitn',  etc..  are  being  sup- 
plied to  the  returning  refugois  against  their 
indeii 


One  ..f  the  (ire 
rough    the  deva 


impressions  on  traveling 
rated  regions  is  that  the 
for  any  human  beings 
to  undertake.  It  looks  hopeless.  However, 
as  \ou  sec  here  ami  there  on  every  hand  all 
of  the  thousand  little  attempts  that  are  being 
made  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  jou  bejlin 
to  realize  that  after  all  the  resurrection  is 
already  well  started  and  that,  thanks  to  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  French,  the  silver 


r  off. 
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IS  BRITAIN  GOING  BANKRUPT? 

An  Englishman's  Survey  of  the  Situation 

BY  P.  W.  WILSON 

(Special  Correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News) 


IN  August,  1914,  London  was  still  the 
leading  money  market  of  the  world. 
Even  at  that  time,  however,  most  forward- 
looking  people  had  realized  that  with  Europe 
acutely  divided  by  political  feuds  and  bur- 
dened by  military  despotism,  the  center  of 
financial  gravity  must  pass  before  long  west- 
wards across  the  Atlantic.  In  the  United 
States,  the  war  has  made  twenty  thousand 
new  millionaires,  and  there  is  high  financial 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  country 
is  richer  than  she  was  even  when  she  entered 
into  active  hostilities.  But  the  Old  World 
is  terribly  impoverished.  The  cost  of  the 
war  has  been  at  least  200  billion  dollars. 
War  wastage  amounts  to  a  further  250  bil- 
lion dollars.  Nearly  all  of  this  loss  falls  on 
Europe,  and  the  question  to-day  is  no  longer 
where  financial  preeminence  lies — that  is 
decided  inevitably  in  favor  of  the  American 
Republio^ut  to  what  extent  the  actual 
solvency  of  European  nations  is  impaired. 
The  United  States  has  lent  about  nine  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  to  her  friends  in  the 
war,  and  of.  this  immense  sum  half  has 
go^^  tbt^^Eitgland.  It  is  the  situation  io 
Englandfi^that  i:  propose  to  examine. 

England's  Napoleonic  War  Debt 
1%   .     .  QMadrupled 

About  one  hundred  year^  ajgo,  the  battle 
of  Waterldo  ended  the  career  of  Napoleon. 
After  tWjCnty  years  of  war,  the  United  King- 
dom was  left  with  a  total  debt  of  four  and 
one^alf!,  billions  of  dollars.  Including  Ire- 
haii'i  4ic  had  then  a  population  of  twenty 
million%'  and  the  amount  of  debt  per  head 
was  theivfcM'e  $225.  Now  consider  the  po- 
sition to-day.  In  the  five  years  ending  in 
August,  Britain  has  spent  fifty  billion  dol- 
lars. By  taxes  she  has  raised  fifteen  billion 
dollars  and  she  has  borrowed  thirty-five 
billion  dollars.  .Her  total  national  debt  is 
thus  at  least  forty  billion  dollars.  Her 
population  has  risen  to  forty-five  millions, 
and  the  average  debt  per  head  is  about  $890, 
or  four  times  the  burden  after  Napoleon's 
defeat. 


It  is  quite  true  that  against  this  later  debt 
certain  assets  should  be  reckoned.  To  her 
Dominions  and  her  Allies  Britain  has  lent 
eight  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  but  of  this 
sum  nearly  three  billion  dollars  has  gone  to 
Russia  and  must  be  written  off.  Italy  has 
had  two  billions  while  Belgium  and  Serbia 
between  them  have  received  half  a  billion. 
The  rest  has  gone  to  France.  Between 
friends  who  have  suffered  together  you  can- 
not drive  a  hard  bargain,  and  Britain  will 
be  fortunate  if  ultimately  she  realizes  50 
per  cent,  of  these  obligations. 

Since  the  Napoleonic  era  her  wealth  has 
enormously  increased,  but  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  extent  of  her  empire  is 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  problem  of  her  sol- 
vency. With  a  great  empire,  Spain  was 
bankrupt  and  her  finances  actually  improved 
when  she  lost  Cuba.  It  is  quite  true  that 
imperially  Great  Britain  means  450  million 
persons.  But  financially  her  population  is 
one-tenth  of  this.  Mindful  of  their  own  his- 
tory, there  are  still  Americans  who  think 
that  Britain  taxes  her  colonies  and  this  im- 
pression is  confirmed  by  certain  Irish  propa- 
ganda. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Indian, 
Dominion  and  Colonial  budgets  are  quite 
separate  from  the  British  budget,  nor  is  their 
money  voted  by  Parliament,  save  in  so  far  as 
these  possessions  receive  subsidies.  The 
British  balance  sheet  therefore  rests  entirely 
on  British  shoulders. 

Four  Times  as  Heavily  Mortgaged  as 

America 

Before  the  war  Britain  was  undoubtedly 
saving  money.  Every  year  she  invested 
nearly  two  billions  of  dollars.  As  a  result 
her  property  of  every  kind,  including  for- 
eign securities,  rose  to  at  least  eighty-five 
billions  of  dollars.  It  is  against  this  figure 
that  she  has  had  to  raise  her  national  mort- 
gage of  forty  billions.  Some  authorities 
would  put  the  wealth  of  Britain  higher  than 
eighty-five  billions,  but  on  the  most  favor- 
able assumption  she  has  borrowed  up  to  40 
per  cent,  of  her  accumulated  heritage. 
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National  Debt. 

1815  »4,500,000.000. 
1919*40.000,000,000, 


Population 

1815-   20,000.000. 
1919-  45.000.00a 


DebtPerHeadOf 
Population 

1615  »225.    1919*890 


GREAT  BRITAIN'S  NATIONAL  DEBT  OF  1»H  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  1115 


Lft  11^  sec  lunv  in  this  rcsinvt  >he  om- 
pares  with  the  United  States.  The  wealth 
of  this  a»iintr>-  is  225  biUion  dollars.  Her 
debt  ;i  mounts  to  twenty -six  and  one-half 
billion  dollars,  or  under  1 1  per  cent,  of 
total  wealth. 

In  other  words,  the  British  incirtKane  i* 
four  tinifs  as  severe  as  the  American  miirt- 
gage.  Since  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  comparison  holds  good  broadlj' 
for  debt  per  head.  The  British  figure  is 
$890  and  the  American   is  $200  per  head, 

Britain's  RrvrnufS  Equal  lo    Th'is<-  of 
Unilfd  Stairs 

Naturally  there  arises  the  question,  what 
sacrifice  Britain  will  have  to  make  if  she  is 
to  pay  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  her  debt. 
Before  the  war  it  is  calculated  that  the 
total  income  of  residents  in  the  United  King- 
dom, received  as  wages,  salaries,  profits,  divi- 
dends, and  so  on,  was  eleven  or  nvelve 
billions  annually.  Roughly,  it  was  $5  a 
week  per  person.  Of  this  income,  the  state 
received  in  taxes  one  billion,  or  one-tenth. 
After  Waterloo,  it  is  calculated  that  about 
one-third  of  the  total  national  inci>me  went 
to  the  state. 

In  the  current  year  Britain  will  raise 
about  si.v  billion  dollars,  or  almost  exactly 
the  same  sum  as  the  re\enue  which  Mr. 
Secretary  Glass  estimates  for  the  United 
States,  yet  Britain  has  less  than  half  the 
wealth  and  less  than  half  the  population  of 
t!  is  countr>'.  In  a  normal  year  of  peace  she 
must  raise  two  billion  dollars,  or  more  than 
double  her  former  revenue  for  the  service 


ol  her  debt  alone — that  is,  for  interest  and  a 
sinking  fund  of  %  per  cent  For  many 
tears  to  come  she  must  face  taxes  of  four 
and  one-half  to  five  billion  dollars  annually. 
This  means  that  she  is  easily  back  again  at 
the  Napoleonic  standard  of  taxation. 

Indeed,  Britain's  situation  would  be 
worse  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  her 
total  national  income  has  greatly  increased 
owing  to  higher  wages,  pensions  and  allow: 
ances.  It  is  this  increase  which  will  prob- 
ably enable  Britain  to  retain  some  part  of 
her  pre-war  saving  fund.  Despite  much 
social  extravagance  of  a  temporary  charac- 
ter, the  war  has  taught  the  people  how  to  in- 
vest their  mimey  with  the  state. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand 
the  recent  wanungs  uttered  by  Mr.  Llo>'d 
George  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  hii 
Finance  Minister.  The  current  fiscal  year 
ends  in  March,  1920.  It  was  estimated  that 
Britain  would  spend  seven  billion  dollant 
.-\s  revenue  we  should  raise  six  billion  dol- 
lars, and  our  deficit,  due  to  reconstruction 
and  demobilization,  would  be  one  billion 
dollars.  It  has  been  abundantly  clear,  how- 
ever, that  our  spending  departments  wouU 
not  keep  tvithin  even  these  colossal  figures. 
On  aircTatt  no  less  a  sum  than  300  million 
dollars  nas  to  be  lavished.  Before  the  war 
the  entire  British  Navy  did  not  cost  that 
amount.  Actually,  25,000  aeroplanes  are 
being  constructed!  As  for  the  Navy,  700 
million  dollars  was  assigned,  which  was 
more  than  double  what  that  navy  cost  when 
it  was  faced  by  the  German  fleet.  In  these 
estimates  there  was  neither  rhyme  nor  m* 
son,  and  a  startling  series  of  by-elections  odch 
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vinced  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  he  must 
either  economize  or  quit.  Among  other 
things,  giant  Zeppelins  are  being  cancelled, 
while  even  Lord  Fisher  denounces  mammoth 
battleships. 

Knowing  the  British  Treasury  fairly  in- 
timately, I  am  satisfied  that  if  they  estimate 
a  revenue  of  six  billion  dollars,  they  will  get 
it.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the 
said  revenue  will  be  of  necessity  permanent. 
It  includes  at  least  one  billion  derived  from 
sale  of  surplus  war  goods.  It  also  includes 
one  and  one-half  billion  of  excess  profits, 
which  levy  is  admittedly  temporary.  In  two 
years,  therefore,  the  revenue  will  automati- 
cally fall  to  four  and  one-half  billion  dollars, 
even  if  the  country  remains  industrially 
prosperous.  Hence  the  anxiety  that  produc- 
tion should  be  in  every  way  stimulated.  This 
result  depends  first  upon  avoidance  of  strikes 
and  secondly  upon  taking  back  into  industry 
all  who  have  been  demobilized  whether  from 
the  army  or  from  munition  works.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  less  unemployment  in  Britain 
than  might  have  been  feared.  When  the 
armistice  was  signed,  199  out  of  200  wage- 
earners  were  at  work.  Idleness  was  negli- 
gible. Although  millions  have  been  turned 
back  into  peaceful  industry,  the  unemploy- 
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ment  returns  still  continue  under  3  per  cent., 
and  I  imagine  that  the  worst  is  over,  pro- 
vided always  that  an  economic  crisis  can  be 
avoided. 

Last  year,  without  her  latest  taxes,  Britain 
raised  the  astonishing  sum  of  four  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars.  It  was,  of  course,  the 
direct  tax  that  did  it,  and  it  is  now  evident 
that  for  such 'revenue  purposes,  the  yield  of 
customs  duties,  though  important,  is  quite 
a  subordinate  item.  France  has  to  face  the 
same  situation,  and  one  reason  why  there  has 
been  such  a  demand  for  reparation  by  Ger- 
many is  the  fear  of  French  statesmen  lest 
they  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  old  stand- 
ing hostility  of  the  French  people  to  declar- 
ing their  property  and  income.  During  the 
general  election  of  last  autumn,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  declared  that  Germany  would  be 
made  to  pay  for  the  war.  From  whatever 
Germany  pays.  Great  Britain  must  now  ex- 
pect to  receive  little  or  nothing  by  compari- 
son with  her  liabilities. 

Hence  the  desire  by  many  people  that 
there  should  be  a  capital  levy  which  would 
cut  the  war  loss  once  for  all.  The  plan 
would  be  to  reckon  everybody  dead  and  levy 
on  them  estate  duties.  Some  enthusiasts 
proposed  to  kill  the  nation  a  second  time  in 
ten  years.  Others,  however,  maintain  that 
whatever  is  gained  by  a  capital  levy  would 
be  lost  in  income-tax  returns.  For  Ameri- 
cans the  important  point  to  notice  is  that  no 
capital  levy  would  injure  the  foreign  hold- 
ers of  British  securities.  No  national  debt  as 
such  would  be  seized  and  the  levy  would 
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e.xported  500  millions  of  dolimn 
than  she  imported,  but  Britain  paid  for 
goods  by  freights  and  with  the  iiimqA  due 
to  her  on  her  American  investnacnTs-  I  mp- 
pose  that  about  a  billion  dollars''  vords  of 
thei«  inve>tnients  have  been  sold  ha£i  to  the 
United  State>,  which  fact  s-hrrw*  how  im- 
j/yrtant  it  i>  for  Britain  to  retain  her  share 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Some 
p€opj<^  think  that  the  balance  can  be  made 
r.'tn  by  means  of  shipments  of  gold.  It  is 
q-itc  true  that  Germany  has  recently  dis- 
po>td  of  an  immense  sum  fr^nm  her  gold  re- 
*.rr-.e.  b^-t  the  total  productic-n  of  gold 
t:.ro-j:r;0-t  the  world  is  onlv  S'W  mfllion 
ioilar?  a  >ear.  and  although  the  S^oudi 
.African  o-tput.  amounting  to  170  mSlioo 
;^--ars  a  >?ar.  may  help  matters  by  trans- 
r^rrini:  Br.t!-h  indebtedness  from  New  York 
to  the  Cape,  the  faa  remains  that  gold  i$  no 
y^i ution.  .Already  in  the  United  States  it  is 
passing  from  currency*  into  manufacture, 
showing  that  it  is  more  valuable  as  a  am* 
rr.odit^."  than  as  a  coin. 

Th-s  there  is  nothing  for  Britain  except 
the  simple  plan  of  working  out  her  salva- 
tion, and  I  use  the  term  'working  out"  ad- 
->:sed:y.  Sht  has  to  take  raw  materials  and 
:-rn  them  into  man-facrjres,  beginning  first 
with  her  own  c:>a'.  and  iron,  Happfly  her 
tvp'yrts  of  manjfacrured  articles  axe  in- 
jreasir^g.  Despite  the  terrible  disadvantac^ 
of  hav:ng  tj  b-y  at  i  premium  from  the 
United  State*,  the  world's  shortage  is  sudi 
trat  there  are  markets  frc  whatei'er  Britain 
\isj!-  t:  s^ll.  Tr.e  .Arr.er.can  exchange  mav 
>•     ..j-.r**     "•  r-.     ":" .:     tSe     c  •ntlr>enta]     ex- 
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the  savings  which  they  have  made  in 
ountiy, 

*lly,  as  B  rectifying  circumstance,  I 
mention  the  inescapable  laws  of  politi- 
onomy.  Americans  know  that  if  they 
[faeir  money  over  to  England  they  can 
BK  British  securities  at  13  per  cent. 
e  cost  price.  That  is  a  tremendous  in- 
lent,  especially  as  it  is  morally  certain 
;uir  value  will  be  restored  in  a  short 
of  time. 

Argument   for   a    Preferential    Tariff 

•ibly  I  ought  to  say  a  word  upon  the 
ntertained  by  British  protectionists  that 
I  over  there  might  be  helped  if  there 
*  prohibitive  tariff  and  preferential  ar- 
naents  within  the  British  Empire.  It 
be  plain  that  the  state  of  the  exchange 
I  a  tariff,  at  any  rate  against  the  United 
,  and  the  embargo  on  American  goods 
largely  lifted)  has  been  fiercely  re- 
1  by  British  Liberalism  and  Labor  on 
round  that  it  inspires  profiteering.  To 
irritories  under  the  British  sovereignty, 
have  been  immense  additions,  and  to- 
liis  sovereignty  includes  nearly  a  third 
e  human  race.  It  has  been  clear  to 
British  thinkers  that  the  rest  of  the 
would'  have  serious  reasons  for  jeal- 
if  there  were  not  equal  trade  facilities 
U  nations  within  the  British  Empire, 
specially  'within  those  portions  of  the 
re  whidi  have  not  yet  received  self- 
mnent. 

e  basts  of  British  commerce  must  be 
ational  rather  than  imperial.  It  has 
s  been  so.  While  Britain  traded  large- 
ii  Canada,  so  did  they  also  trade  with 
Argentine.  Of  Britain's  three  chief 
I  markets — India,  China  and  the  Near 
-only  India  was  within  the  British 
re.  While  we  are  often  told  that  a 
butory  cause  of  the  war  was  the  com- 
tl  rivalry  between  Great  Britain  and 
any,  the  actual  records  show  that  each 
esc  two  countries  imported  into  the 
a  higher  value  of  goods  than  Germany 


imported  into  or  received  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  although  the  population  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary is  50  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
British  export  trade  with  Germany  was  con- 
siderably more  valuable  than  her  export 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  each  coun- 
try was  undoubtedly  adding  to  the  wealth  of 
the  other. 

If,  then,  Britain  only  maintains  her  out- 
put, she  may  rest  assured  that  she  will  al- 
ways have  a  market,  nor  need  she  mind 
very  much  where  she  selb  her  goods.  With 
the  return  of  peace,  there  comes  a  reversal  of 
war  conditions.  A  year  ago,  it  was  essential 
that  Britain  with  her  Allies  should  maintain 
a  blockade  of  Germany.  To-day  it  is  re- 
ported from  Cologne  that  British  agents  are 
anxious  to  sell  to  German  buyers  who  wish 
to  purchase,  but  that  there  is  no  currency  in 
which  payment  can  be  made  owing  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  mark.  So  is  it  that  little 
by  little,  after  the  great  catastrophe,  do  we 
find  human  solidarity  restored.  About  the 
commercial  activity  of  Britain  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Credit  banks  are  being  established 
to  develop  special  lines  of  foreign  trade.  We 
may  take^  it  that  inflated  currency  will  be 
quietly  reduced  as  opportunity  offers.  A 
hard  struggle  lies  ahead,  but  we  have  escaped 
the  worst  disasters. 
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N( )  piohlriu  now  hctorc  the  United 
States  is  more  important  than  the 
qlJ(•^tio^  of  national  education.  Kvcn  while 
\\r  were  preparinj^  tor  war  we  had  occasion 
V)  h-ei  some  alarm  at  certain  weaknesses  in 
(Hir  educational  Mstem  revealed  hy  those 
preparations.  At  the  same  time  so  amazed 
were  we  at  the  resourcefulness  of  our  na- 
tional character  in  times  of  stress,  that  wc 
asked  why  our  great  national  resources  of 
character  and  of  skill  should  not  be  mobilized 
more  completely  in  times  of  |H*ac«  for  the 
lonstant  i(oo<l  of  the  country.  Now  that  the 
war  is  past  we  lind  ourselves  facinji;  the  spc- 
« ial  problem  of  training  tor  national  defense. 
.V^nie  kind  of  army  we  must  have,  large  or 
small,  and  some  kind  of  training.  Shall  we 
give  this  training  only  to  a  group  of  profes- 
Monal  soldiers?  Shall  this  training  look  only 
to  the  contingencies  of  war? 

.V //<//// 3 //o/n    liimd  on   Rtctnt   Experience 

.^omr  oi  us  who  have  been  working  with 
our  tellow  I  iti/ens  on  foreign  soil,  and  from 
fiiat  distance  have  been  looking  back  toward 
our  jountiy,  studying  it  with  increased  af- 
irction  and  perhaps  also  with  increased  con- 
cern, e.irnc-stly  hope  that  our  people  at  home 
will  compel  training  tor  national  defense, 
jiiid  that  tlu-y  will  interpret  national  defense 
in  a  lar;:er  way  than  any  nation  has  yet 
thought  ot.  We  have  in  mind  of  course  the 
total  needs  of  American  education — the  need 
cjf  more  and  better  schools,  the  need  of  large 
revi>i«)ns  in  college  and  university  curricula, 
the  need  of  a  strong  national  department  of 
education.  For  the  moment,  however,  we 
have  in  mind  particularly  the  defects  of  edu- 
cation observed  in  the  United  States  Army 
in  France,  and  also  what  the  educational 
program  in  the  American  E.  F.  has  done  to 
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remedy  those  defects;  and  since  wc  are  con- 
vinced that  the  time  has  come  for  all  pro- 
gressive nations  to  organize  for  peace  as  well 
as  for  war,  conceiving  of  national  defeme 
as  preparation  for  peace  and  war,  we  would 
address  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  the 
specific  problem  of  national  training. 

Compulsory   Training — Half  Military, 

Half  Civil 

The  principles  according  to  which  wc 
would  envisage  such  national  training,  arc 
five.  In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  universal 
service  should  be  expanded  to  include  train- 
ing for  all  other  duties  of  citizenship  beside 
military,  and  to  include  training  of  all  pros- 
pective citizens,  even  of  those  physically  un- 
fit for  military  service.  In  the  second  place, 
the  present  temporary  cantonments  in  die 
United  States,  or  equivalent  cantonmeniSs 
should  be  converted  at  once  into  permanent 
training  schools  for  citizenship.  In  the  third 
place,  a  permanent  educational  corps  should 
be  added  to  the  army;  this  corps  should  be 
formed  of  the  most  competent  experts  in 
school,  in  vocational,  and  in  the  more  ele- 
mentar>'  college  subjects;  from  time  to  time 
competent  officers  in  other  branches  of  army 
service  should  be  assigned  to  this  corps.  In 
the  fourth  place,  there  should  be  a  compul- 
sor>-  training  period  of  twelve  months  with 
the  colors,  from  September  first  to  Septem- 
ber rirst  or  from  June  first  to  June  fiiit, 
or  between  any  other  dates  which  should  be 
founil  pracrtical — care  being  taken  simply  to 
fit  this  period  into  other  educational  or  voca- 
tional obligations.  This  training  should  be 
begun  between  the  ages  approximately  of 
eighteen  or  twenty,  perhaps  a  little  earlier 
or  a  little  later,  as  experience  might  prove 
advisable.     Approximately  one-half  of   dm 
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g  diould  be  for  military  science  and 
jTsical  development,  the  other  half  for 
g  under  military  discipline  in  sdiool, 
itional,  or  in  college  subjects.  In  the 
lace,  the  citizen  in  training  should  be 
I  elect  the  kind  of  dvil  education  he 
Sy  with  the  exception  that  training  in 
itary  subjects  should  be  compulsor>' 
terates  and  for  the  foreign-born. 

lal  Deficiencies  Exposed  by  the  Draft 

:  mobilization  of  the  American  Army 
strated  that  an  astounding  number  of 
born  citizens  are  illiterate,  and  that 
"  foreign-born  citizens  a  still  larger 
r  cannot  read  or  write  the  English 
ge,  and  in  some  cases  cannot  under- 
t.  The  mobilization  demonstrated  also 
1  appalling  number  of  our  young  men 
t  in  proper  physical  condition.  It  is 
y  that  any  economic  or  social  pressure 
nd  to  remedy  these  evils.  The  illiter- 
izen  can  make  a  living  of  a  sort  more 

satisfactory  to  himself,  and  the  for- 
>m  can  associate  with  others  of  his 

and  both  classes  can  avoid  that  social 
m  which  would  urge  them  toward 
te  citizenship.  In  fact,  economic  and 
pressure  tends  actually  to  segregate  in 
untry  the  illiterate  elements  and  the 
{  groups  of  foreign-born,  and  unless 
(trenuous  effort  is  made  to  weld  all 
^ups  into  one,  there  is  no  likelihood 
nge  in  these  unfortunate  conditions. 

program  of  education  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
monstrated,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
rief  courses  of  study  followed  inten- 
tinder  military  discipline  are  adequate 
rect  illiteracy  and  to  teach  our  lan- 
Thc  whole  experience  of  our  Army 
strates  further  that  if  brought  together 
nunon  purpose  the  various  clemenu  of 
pulation  can  be  speedily  made  into  one 
We  should  now  find  a  meam  to 
•  these  benefits  for  our  aj^in^ry  in  time 

1  those  soliitri  who  are  r#eirK^  ;!- 
r  nor  unable  to  v^,^.Trand  ^jt  Ensc^Uh 
ge  show  to  a  d'A'^T*:i^r,^  i^Tfr,  tJ.^ 
aicy  of  oar  pr^-^l.sr  */i  ./^^'-on,  Tr;^ 
aituig  to  T'i^^^rr.  •:,  v.-*  Ur.'rfyJ  ^*k*fx 
dicticaUy  <a^fr  v.  ---i:;*.*r  vvrr^  trs/ir 

^  idace  vn  i^,   ir/-:«r*7  •',  -»^>x  •Tjf^f 

liming.     Far  rrr,r*  'rur    'r.&'''u\*  'A 

E.  F,  are  wf-fuv.-  ^^-^--v*^*  •fi,r.  -^ 


cause  of  the  intrllectuttl  MituuUw  \\\  thflr 
experiences  in  the  wai  the  lurn  thnuwrlvtm 
are  uncomfortably  awurc  oi  thrir  Irtvk.  It  In 
disturbing  to  think  thnt  thry  may  tuistii  tl\c(i 
proper  place  in  their  (trnrtntion.  It  is  iunit» 
disturbing  ti>  rrllcct*  howrvrr,  thrtt  rvrn  hrtd 
they  not  wme  to  Europe  in  the  wrrnv,  thry 
\\*ould  still  have  hern  without  tiMininit  h»r 
professions  or  trades;  in  fact,  thmunh  \\\^ 
army  educational  projtram  they  ate  nt»w  aivl- 
dentally  receiving  stich  traininic  aitd  prep- 
aration for  citizenship  as  is  ptoviiled  nti^ 
where  in  the  United  States  for  any  laiu** 
group  of  men.  It  seems  folly  ii"t  to  nmki« 
permanent  in  our  natifUial  life  for  all  eiti 
zens  the  advantages  which  many  snUlier^  ntiw 
temporarily  enjoy. 

A  Satisfactory  Avvragct  (irtatly   Iml^iuvnl 

The  mobilization  of  our  army  has  shown 
on  the  other  hand  how  rich  potentially  flip 
manhood  of  our  nation  is,  and  how  <piieKly  It 
responds  to  the  regular  life  and  the  selentlfle 
care  which  even  a  hurried  preparHtlon  for 
war  supplied.  The  soldiers  in  K(*'ierNl  fnj(»y 
such  health  as  is  the  rule  in  no  other  emit' 
munity.  The  total  discipline  of  their  ^f^  - 
regular  hours,  rational  diet  and  deeonim  of 
conduct — has  brought  out  their  lyest  iihydli'Ml 
and  moral  traits,  M)  that  to  hntk  at  tfff  MVer* 
age  group  of  American  M/ldier*  U  ii  natlih 
faction;  and  this  condition  of  health  M\i\ 
good  h'ving  has  quirkenrd  to  the  full  \h$\f 
intellectual  capacities,  mt  that  th/MM*  wh/>  frnvi? 
taught  them  in  all  %uh]piU  from  th^  ff^ftf 
elementary  to  the  ni//st  advaneed  hav^  w^/f»- 
dered  at  thWr  etticrnc^^  »nd  fiiuUfy  to  tfnttu 

Furthermore,  th^  life  'm  thr  ntttfy  hut  Ae^ 
vclopcd  in  our  yonfU  n  ^ft^  of  ¥ftint  tif* 
^iperation  whi^h  v/rne  of  u%  h^A  hntfA  wn^ 
lacking  In  the  Aroeri/^o  /  huntf  fpf.  No  UfAf 
of  mtn  in  ffiir  totrnfry  %f^rn%  turw  ro^/fe  pn^f 
to  MnAy  %nA  to  d^*!  inf^lU^fftfiy  iy'ffh  tfc^ 
vxn'al  $fffAfif^f}%  ^h't/h  ^//off/^t  o*  fhnn  fh^. 
men  ^A  th^  ^rtuy  ^ho  hr/^  \f^pu  Ui$tu\fm  \n 
a  WnA  fA  Mffff^^ory  font^  yyintf  f^^^ff^ 
Mify  wmn  *rpf^%  ♦//  hit  WA*tff  'I  Jm  f»^t  ftntf 
in  fhe  %utrf  f}*^/  h^A'/^  tft^f  f^St^t  ^ft^fVam 

Jr.  ^ve  t»ff^.  f^ftix  fA  t'Af  ^<A  %/^fi  f#*4  ♦•'- 

'4^,y'4fi^ii^^  *A  }^*lffi  ntfA  tf//f^\t   »A  ^^IV/^ 
*.a\  inv%\ten.f/i.  *A  yk^f'/^^f.  iff*4  *A  4^ft^ 
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those    who    in    time   of    the    nation's    need 
answer  the  call. 

The  Army  a  University  of  Citizenship 

It  is  the  logic  of  our  course  in  this  war 
that  our  army,  organized  to  defend  the  ideals 
ot  civilization,  is  now  proving  itself  to  be  a 
vast  university  of  citizenship.  It  would  be 
the  most  profitable  result  of  the  war  for  our 
count r>'  and  for  the  world,  should  this  uni- 
versity in  citizenship  become  permanent  for 
all  our  people. 

This  training  should  be  provided  for  all 
men  not  mentally  defective.  Even  those  who 
arc  physically  unfit  for  militar>-  ser\'ice  can 
derive  great  benefit  from  such  bodily  train- 
ing 05  is  suited  to  their  needs,  and  quite  as 
much  as  other  men  they  can  derive  benefits 
from  tnininsr  in  the  non-mIlitar>'  duties  of 
dtizenship.  Nluch  of  the  disruptive  thinking 
in  society'  is  J-^ne  by  men  physically  handi- 
capped, who'ie  point  of  view  toward  their 
fellows  is  '.varped  or  embittered  by  their  own 
misfort-::es.  In  many  cases  their  philosophy 
of  life  would  be  made  more  generous  by  an 
improvement  in  their  health,  and  in  all  cases 
scc:er>-  owes  it  to  them  to  provide  even  more 
adev;uj:e  .idvintagcs  than  for  those  who  start 
lire  w:Tr:i:u:  handicap.  Association  with 
their  re".- w  :i:izens  in  a  nariona:  system  of 
rra:::.**'^:  w.uld  probably  devel-ip  in  these 
men  a:  '.east  i  greater  sense  of  ur:it>-  with  the 
TTdtion  xT\d  m  increase  *^i  pride  in  what  they 
:he!rselv:fs  could  ccntribute  to  soc:et>-  as  a 
whole.  In  1  very  lar^  number  or  cases  the 
physical  defects  which  »3w  handicap  the 
ycurr*  ;:  ?ur  country  can  easily  be  o:rrected. 
but  ':'ve  :1'.  .^frio.-  they  cm  be  correct-d  only 
::  s».'c-er.  -^isrs  on  br!na::na:  the  individuals 
'..i:der  :.:c  .>':  per  course  <:iz  rrainira;. 


1  ^e  iviv-inra;^  of  ccnvertin?  tne  pr*?en: 
z-i.r.r.'j:  c.i."t::rir:eirs  or  e-^uivalenT  conr-.n- 
ineir:^  nr*  *e":M:*enr  m:n;rr:£  ?cr!o:iS  >  jC- 
'. '.ous.  '::  ''.r  ..-junrr."  z: -crr  Terrrrerrt  ic- 
racrrcs  r*  .^..icrs  ::  ;d*car«:n.  md  ::  w-  ir: 
to  r'sril'  :•  "ur  rmricral  .:-"^  i  vl^t  *•  «*c:!t:  -t 
rr-i.i:::?c  ^  cirzenship.  it  "s  :'  :•."  ^^mper 
r?  TTak";  ::  r-Ti.-se  piac»  Tr'ierr  ?'?->  c:":'.:eTTs<T:p 
s  '•i-:;r'*-  -^"ir-nes  is  it  werr  jf  ijxcr.cn.  I' 
T:e*T  \vi  Sicit  ^"■ch  ?^?'.?nce  t»?  "rifsir  ..-?i!e^ 
caiT!».*us  :r  :»?  rrc  schuoi  in  which  the*  "irst 
had  <*iT:e  c'r^pse  it  rie  pc^sibiliccs  ^s  *.iNf. 
thcr?  -s  rrjson  wrrir  rrese  !ar?er  :<^hkhs 
smnxid  S?  -ar  iwre  i«?riv  reveretl  -it  *?'»tv'^ 
:we»T  :-vm  whole  sectfoiB  ir  rfW  cwuttry  «ttt 
be  bnnx^r  ru^iedier  nor  :r^mi|j^  itt  rlW  9Ki%^ 
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defense  of  their  hoine»— m  the 
their  country  against  potnbic 
or  land,  and  in  its  defcn 
ignorance  and  incompetency. 

In  these  permanent  schools 
equipment  riow  used  for 
could  be  used  constantly  for 
peace.  The  materials  wludi  in 
must  be  gathered  hurriedly*  ii 
engineering,  for  chemical  rcseaich,  for 
pital  and  sanitary  service,  would  be 
tained  at  the  highest  point  of 
the  laboratories  of  these 
American  E.  F.  University  at 
laboratories  in  chemistry, 
olog>',  medicine,  biolog)', 
arts,  and  music,  have  been  supfilied  Ixqpllf 
out  of  the  resources  of  the  army.  On  tk  i^ 
turn  of  the  armv  to  the  Untied  Scats  k 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  if 
these  laboratories  could  continue  to  serve  cliH 
cational  purposes,  and  other  laboratories  aks 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  whicfa  would  fhok  be 
available  at  short  notice  for  any 
of  national  defense. 


An  Educational  Cmrpt 

If  it  is  desirable  to 
nent  uses  the  material  i 
army  temporarily  collects  for 
more  desirable  to  retain  for  tbe 
of  our  ounrr^'  in  times  of  peace  ihe 
ti'^nal  resiurces  which  the  army 
:mprov:<«  for  war.    A  part  ot  the  duty  of 
mirdern  army  involves  scholarsh^  of  a 
crder.   Stnowled^  of  larijujges*  of 
or  irrematioral  pci:r!cs  and  ot  course 
sciences.    A  naricn  which  fraiai  »r  all 
'ji  ::T:zensr  p.  c:*. :!  js  well  is  milicazT. 
nnd  :r  ad*.  ir.'iz*^:i:j<  :»?  ievcicp  in 
the  ?a-T:e  Hrrijlar^h:?  :n  the 

T:  T.vA  .t.t  ?::ch  schools 
j.x*'-.    -x^fT-r^    W'.'ul.j    l>p 
rrt'ii'^.nz   ■::    C\    -Itr.TrerTcarr    nut 
'icno.i    >;<c  o.^s    t^:t  •he  Teachinif  of 
ind  ■  •.•cur-. PS.    iVixi  v.-r  The  rr    ' 

-  ^ I.  J ....  ^    ■*  \  '*. u    ^    sCMilV' 

•i-T-ri   :'hf    *  .c •«:•:>    .-r  :r!i>  iiiuc 
^riote*^  >iX»u.d   ?v  "rv.T'iiwj 
-♦We'    ><:tiiv'Tc^   .•:    i'v.\    '«»'v»c?. 
:?i»e  x»  ^iFic  ^%^>u.u  VI us  hav-r  jn 

I  Ji'«v»  OiHifNiC-vit  >.»  "r^T^    It 
\x"«»  j»K>  S*  .K\'<de«K  Trtac  irnucgL. 
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after  a  war  with  Cuba,  for  example,  the 
army  surgeon  is  permitted  to  clean  up  a  fever 
district.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  train- 
ing of  engineers,  of  surgeons,  of  officers  in 
every  branch  of  the  service,  should  not  at 
all  times  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  country. 

Equivalent  to  a  School  or  College  Year 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  period  of 
training  the  proportion  of  non-military  edu- 
cation is  approximately  equivalent  .to  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  study  yearly  in 
the  average  high  school  or  college.  The  time 
therefore  spent  in  national  training  would 
not  be  in  addition  to  the  years  required  for 
higher  education.  The  period  of  training 
is  so  situated  between  high  school  and  col- 
lege that  those  young  men,  the  comparative- 
ly few  of  our  country,  who  enjoy  a  college 
education,  can  during  the  year  of  service 
cover  the  ground  of  their  Freshman  work, 
and  can  also  learn  habits  of  application  and 
of  study  at  the  moment  when  they  most  need 
to  learn  them.  In  fact,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  months  spent  in  the  unusually  favor- 
able conditions  of  regular  hours  and  good 
health  will  save  time  for  the  average  student. 

No  one  familiar  with  college  life  is  blind 
to  the  fact  that  college  students  ordinarily 
waste  the  greater  part  of  their  time;  this  is 
true  even  if  one  admit  that  an  important 
benefit  of  college  life  is  the  social  contact  es- 
tablished with  other  men  of  one's  age.  It 
is  not  so  generally  realized  that  the  average 
college  student  is  extremely  careless  in  his 
diet,  and  on  the  whole  is  far  below  the  phys- 
ical state  in  which  at  his  age  he  should  be. 
It  has  been  the  hope  of  college  athletics  to 
correct  this  deplorable  condition,  but  in  this 
hope  college  athletics  have  been  disappoint- 
ing. ~  Army  life,  however,  as  this  war  has 
demonstrated,  provides  for  every  soldier  a 
finer  system  of  training  than  athletes  usually 
submit  themselves  to  in  times  of  peace.  A 
student  in  perfect  health  will  waste  less  time 
in  idleness  and  will  make  greater  progress 
when  he  does  study  than  the  average  college 
boy  as  we  have  known  him. 

Let  Each  Boy  Select  His  Studies 

Obviously  we  must  teach  the  illiterate  to 
read  and  write,  and  we  must  teach  the  for- 
eign-bom to  use  our  language.  Aside  from 
this  obligation,  however,  an  essential  feature 
of  national  training  should  be  the  complete 
liberty  of  the  man  trained  to  select  his 
studies.  The  nation  should  undertake  dur- 
ing this  year  of  training  to  advance  him  as 


far  as  possible  in  any  course  of  study  which 
he  desires  and  is  equipped  to  follow.  If  he 
looks  forward  to  business,  to  agriculture,  to 
industry,  then  his  training  should  help  him 
toward  that  career.  If  he  expects  to  attend 
college,  the  training  should  take  the  place  of 
his  Freshman  year.  If  he  desires  to  study 
art,  his  training  should  be  in  art. 

Experience  with  the  educational  program 
in  the  A.  E.  F.  demonstrates  the  almost  un- 
thought-of  potentialities  in  the  American 
character.  Our  soldiers  apparently  have  as 
great  native  endowments  in  the  arts  as  the 
most  favored  of  the  Latin  races,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  national  training  which  should  try  to 
develop  all  the  latent  powers  of  the  indi- 
vidual would  shortly  transform  our  national 
life.  Perhaps  the  temptation  of  any  such 
system  as  we  are  here  suggesting  would  be  to 
prescribe  for  the  youth  of  the  nation  what  it 
should  study.  This  temptation  must  be  abso-  • 
lutely  avoided.  To  yield  to  it  would  be  to 
overwhelm  the  whole  country  in  that  form 
of  intellectual  Prussianism  which  now  for- 
tunately is  found  only  in  the  conservative 
catalogs  of  some  of  our  universities — those 
which  persist  in  prescribing  subjects  which 
have  become  dead,  or  in  teaching  vital  sub- 
jects as  though  they  were  dead.  Beyond  this 
suggested  system  of  national  training,  the 
universities  should  still  pursue  their  work  of 
teaching  and  research,  functioning  according 
to  their  special  facilities.  *But  the  nation 
should  undertake  to  mkke  an  inventory  of 
its  citizenship  in  each  generation,  and  to  ad- 
vance every  man  as  far  as  possible  toward 
the  work  to  which  he  feels  called. 

The  Cost  of  National   Training 

Such  a  system  of  training  as  is  here  sug- 
gested would  be  very  expensive.  The  items 
of  expense  would  be  the  buildings  and  their 
upkeep,  their  equipment,  the  teachers  who 
would  form  the  framework  of  the  education- 
al corps,  and  the  cost  of  providing  subsistence 
for  the  men  in  training.  All  these  expenses, 
however,  should  be  charged  frankly  to  na- 
tional education,  and  the  nation  should  real- 
ize that  in  one  form  or  another  this  outlay 
is  unavoidable.  We  may  refuse  to  combat 
illiteracy  and  disease,  we  may  refuse  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  making  of  the 
foreign  elements  in  the  United  States  into  a 
unified  nation;  but  in  that  case  we  shall 
pay  for  the  support  of  poorhouses,  of  hos- 
pitals, of  jails,  and  of  police,  and  we  shall 
pay  even  more  heavily  in  loss  of  national 
health  and  efficiency.    If  we  are  to  check  the 
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ignorance,  the  disease  and  the  discontent 
which  in  various  ways  menace  our  society, 
we  must  be  ready  to  pay  as  much  for  edu- 
cation as  we  are  now  prepared  to  invest  in 
international  canals  or  in  war  bills. 

It  is  a  tendency  of  our  country  to  disguise 
the  cost  of  education.  We  remit  taxes  on 
educational  buildings  and  on  land  devoted 
to  educational  purposes,  and  in  our  book- 
keeping we  distribute  the  cost  of  tuition.  Yet 
even  when  the  whole  account  is  shown,  it 
does  not  appear  that  we  give  generously  to 
education,  though  as  a  nation  we  have  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  great  generosity  in 
this  field.  Until  we  are  ready  to  pay  for 
popular  education,  we  are  not  likely  to 
achieve  even  approximately  thase  minimum 
results  which  we  sometimes  try  to  make  our- 
selves believe  we  are  reaching.  In  order  to 
give  even  one  year  of  sound  training  to 
every  young  man  in  our  country,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  assume  the  cost  as  a  national  ex- 
pense. There  should  of  course  be  some 
financial  return  to  the  country  in  the  greater 
efficiency  of  our  citizens  and  in  the  decrease 
of  disease  and  of  irresponsibility.  But 
whether  or  not  such  a  result  does  follow,  the 
nation  should  be  asked  now  to  face  the  in- 
ternal peril  of  illiteracy  and  of  ignorance  as 
frankly  and  as  generously  as  it  faced  the 
menace  of  an  enemy  from  abroad. 

Results  of  a  Year  of  Training 

A  system  of  training  so  organized  would 
have  obvious  advantages.  In  a  general  way 
each  training  camp  would  tend  to  become  an 
educational  center.  More  specifically,  the 
annual  inventory  of  our  educational  short- 
comings would  point  out  for  our  school  sys- 
tem the  task  to  which  it  should  address  itself. 
Undoubtedly  the  result  would  be  that  year 
by  year  the  schools  would  send  to  the  train- 
ing camps  generations  better  prepared;  by 
keeping  the  election  of  the  courses  in  the 
training  camps  entirely  free,  we  should  be 
able  to  assist  each  student  to  make  progress 
from  the  point  at  which  his  education  had 
left  off,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  standard  in 
the  courses  in  this  year  of  training  would  be 
the  barometer  of  the  intellectual  progress  of 
the  nation.  The  year  of  training  would  also 
show  which  parts  of  the  country  were  pro- 
viding inadequate  facilities  for  education, 
and  means  could  be  taken  by  the  national 
Government  to  improve  the  elementary 
schools  in  those  districts.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  as  a  result  of  this  national  training  and 


of  the  statistics  which  it  would  make  wrA 
able,  the  nation  would  soon  be  penuaded,  m 
it  should  have  been  persuaded  long  ago.  tD 
establish  in  the  federal  Government  a  stroof 
department  of  education,  and  that  depart- 
ment would  collaborate  with  the  armf  ia 
training  for  citizenship. 

But  the  most  direct  advantage  would  be 
for  the  large  majority  of  our  young  men  wbo 
at  present  receive  no  high  school  training 
at  all,  nor  even  much  elementary  educatioa 
To  insure  for  them  a  reasonable  start  in  life 
would  be  worth  any  cost  and  any  effort.  In 
no  other  way  than  by  national  training  un- 
dertaken as  a  national  expense  can  ditt  vait 
body  of  each  generation  be  sought  out  in  the 
small  town,  on  the  farm,  in  the  overcrowded 
city,  and  can  be  taught  the  things  fftfnttrt 
to  each  individual  case.  To  care  for  tUi 
neglected  majority  would  be  really  to  tnun 
our  nation. 

Perhaps  the  by-product  of  such  a  system  of 
training  as  is  here  outlined  would  be  die 
bringing  of  the  army  into  a  sane  relation 
with  society.  Throu^  the  fear  of  militai^ 
ism  which  possesses  the  modem  world*  it  hss 
become  our  custom  to  support  the  anny  and 
to  admire  military  science  only  in  mooieoli 
of  extreme  need.  As  a  result,  the  aoldser  in 
war  time  receives  an  adulation  peihapa  ca* 
aggerated  and  in  peace  times  he  is  neglected^ 
feared,  certainly  put  to  no  good  use.  At  Ail 
moment,  when  our  army  thinks  of  retonh 
ing,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  that  evay 
man  in  it  hopes  to  go  back  to  some  CTnstruc 
tive  work  for  his  country,  except  the  pio* 
fessional  soldier.  He  can  look  ferwurd  oa|f 
to  inactivity  until  the  spasmodic  need  of  Uoi 
arises  again.  Perhaps  society  is  wise  m  fear- 
ing the  army  which  has  nothing  to  do;  it 
has  been  stupid,  however,  in  finding  no  use 
for  the  army  in  time  of  peace.  If  we  oouU 
add  to  the  military  functions  of  our  amy 
this  constructive  kind  of  national  defense^ 
we  should  be  providing  a  noble  and  honoied 
career  for  the  man  on  whom  in  extitnic 
moments  the  life  of  the  nation  depends.  We 
should  be  bringing  the  soldier  into 
relation  with  the  sodal  needs  of  the 
try  he  serves,  and  we  should  be  ^ 

every  youth  within  our  borders  that  broad 
conception  of  citizenship  expressed  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  by  John  Milton,  "I  ajl 
a  complete  and  generous  education  dttt 
which  fits  a  man  to  perform  jusdy,  akilfiil|f| 
and  magnanimously,  all  the  oflkes  boA  pri* 
vate  and  public,  of  peace  and  war." 
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A  BRITISH  DEFENSE  OF  PRESIDENT 

WILSON 


EVEN  those  of  us  who  have  short 
memories  can  easily  recall  the  time 
when  President  Wilson  was  bitterly  assailed 
in  the  British  press  because  of  his  refusal  to 
abandon  the  attitude  of  neutrality  that  he 
had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
1914.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to-day  to 
find  English  writers  coming  to  the  support 
of  the  President  when  he  is  charged  by  his 
own  countrymen  with  failure  to  secure  at 
Paris  a  peace  based  upon  the  Fourteen 
Points.  A  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view (London),  Mr.  H.  Wilson  Harris, 
makes  an  able  defense  of  the  President's 
course  in  the  treaty  negotiations  of   Paris. 

This  writer  begins  with  the  frank  admis- 
sion that  the  Fourteen  Points  are  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  decisions  that  Germany 
shall  be  excluded  from  a  League  of  Nations 
open  to  all  Allies  and  neutrals;  that  the 
Sarre  Valley  shall  be  severed  from  Germany 
against  the  will  of  its  inhabitants ;  that  Ger- 
many shall  be  disarmed  while  the  Allies 
give  no  effective  guarantees  of  disarmament 
at  all ;  that  Germans  shall  be  pronounced  in- 
capable of  administering  colonies  even  under 
the  League  of  Nations,  while  the  colonial 
administration  of  such  countries  as  Belgium 
and  Portugal  is  left  undisturbed;  that  the 
indemnity  formula  should  be  so  drawn  as  to 
rob  Germany  of  any  industrial  hope  or  in- 
centive for  a  generation ;  and  that  large  areas 
of  German  territory  shall  be  held  under 
military  occupation  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Mr.  Harris  further  points  to  the  contrast 
between  the  terms  of  the  military  conven- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
respectively,  and  France  and  the  President's 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  declaration  of 
September  27th,  1918,  that  "there  can  be 
no  leagues  or  alliances  or  special  covenants 
or  understandings  within  the  general  or 
conunon  family  of  the  League  of  Nations." 


But    having    granted    these    inconsistencies, 
Mr.  Harris  proceeds: 

It  is  superfluous,  indeed,  to  labor  the  irrecon- 
cilability of  the  treaty  with  the  Fourteen  Points. 
The  thing  is  palpable  and  needs  no  argument. 
But  in  tracing  out  the  explanation  of  the  course 
Mr.  Wilson  has  chosen,  or  has  been  compelled, 
to  follow,  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  moral  victory  the  President  had  won 
before  the  peace  negotiations  began  at  all.  The 
pledges  that  ended  the  actual  fighting  were  based 
on  his  public  declarations.  The  international 
standards  he  had  erected  were  accepted  practi- 
cally without  reserve  by  the  whole  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  and  it  was  recognition  of  the  justice  of 
those  standards  that  reconciled  Germany  to  ac- 
knowledging defeat  and  accepting  all  its  con- 
sequences. The  peace  of  which  in  November 
the  world  saw  the  promise  was  a  Wilson  peace. 
Its  single  basis  was  the  President's  ipse  dixit. 
Never  has  such  a  tribute  been  paid  to  an  indi* 
vidual  statesman  as  was  embodied  in  the  Allied 
Governments'  declaration  of  their  willingness 
"to  make  peace  with  the  Government  of  Ger- 
many on  the  terms  of  peace  laid  down  in  the 
President's  Address  to  Congress  of  January  8th, 
1918,  and  the  principles  of  settlement  enunciated 
in  his  subsequent  addresses." 

But  the  Allies  having  made  Mr.  Wilson's  prin- 
ciples their  own,  having  pledged  themselves  to 
translate  those  principles  into  concrete  enact- 
ments in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  responsibility 
for  an  honorable  fulfilment  of  that  pledge  rested 
as  heavily  on  each  of  them  as  on  President  Wil- 
son himself.  It  may  be  natural,  but  it  is  neither 
logical  nor  just,  to  concentrate  on  the  President 
alone  reproaches  for  failure  to  make  the  Novem- 
ber undertaking  good.  To  single  him  out,  in- 
deed, as  the  man  whose  personal  default  was 
responsible  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  a  common 
engagement  is  to  suggest  by  implication  that  his 
fellow-signatories  to  the  engagement  were  never 
seriously  expected  to  fulfil  it  dt  all. 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice  President 
Wilson's  speeches  had  been  published  and 
read  in  all  the  Allied  countries  and  especial- 
ly in  Great  Britain.  They  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Allies  as  the  basis  of  peace.  In 
that  acceptance  was  implied  a  complete  re^ 
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nunciation  of  all  the  old  machinery  and  ac- 
companiments of  peace  conferences — strate- 
gic frontiers,  balances  of  power,  transfer  of 
populations  against  their  will,  territorial  ag- 
grandizement. When,  however,  the  Con- 
ference opened  at  Paris  it  was  quickly  found 
that  France  was  determined  to  stand  for 
*'a  strategic  frontier  on  the  Rhine,  the  an- 
nexatior  of  peoples  for  the  sake  of  min- 
erals, and  the  satisfaction  of  evcr>'  Polish 
claim,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  that 
would  make  Poland  a  more  effective  coun- 
terjwise  to  Germany  in  the  East,"  while 
Mr.  Llo>d  George's  election  speeches  had 
committed  him  to  "fantastic  indemnities  and 
Cierman  colonies  and  the  Kaiser's  head  on  a 
charger."  Also  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
bfith  Italy  and  Japan  meant  to  stand  out  for 
the  full  execution  of  secret  agreements  antag- 
onistic to  the  November  pledge. 

In  these  circumstances  what  could  the 
President  do?  Mr.  Harris  reminds  us  that 
at  Paris  he  was  no  chief  executive  with  un- 
limited powers.  He  was  one  man  out  of  a 
council  sometimes  of  three,  sometimes  of 
four,  sometimes  of  five.  The  other  con- 
ferees had  the  advantage  of  him  in  their 
intimate  knowledge  of  European  controver- 
sies, while  as  the  result  of  the  November 
elections  in  the  United  States,  he  was  not 
even  able  to  speak  for  a  majority  of  the 
American  people.  In  spite  of  such  dis- 
abilities, his  critics  demanded  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  should  impose  the  full  accept- 
ance of  his  principles  on  the  Conference.  As 
Mr.  Harris  points  out,  to  have  done  that 
he  would  have  to  succeed  where  every  one 
of  his  colleagues  on  the  Council  of  Five  has 
failed. 

Kvery  individual  member  of  the  Council  had 
at  some  time  to  give  ground  on  an  issue  he  con- 
sidered vital.  Of  the  President  alone  it  is  de- 
manded that  he  should  neither  have  stood  for 
compromise  at  the  outset  nor  allowed  himself 
to  he  forced  into  it  by  discussion. 

That  is  a  perfectly  just  demand,  for  when 
principles  are  in  question  every  compromise 
means  a  moral  sacrifice.  But  what  were  the 
alternatives  in  the  situations  that  arose?  Take 
the. provision  in  the  treaty  that  has  excited  more 
hostility  to  Mr.  Wilson  in  America  than  any 
other,  the  Shantung  settlement.  The  decision 
there  was  hopelessly  prejudiced  from  the  first. 
Japan  had  claimed  the  succession  to  all  German 
rights  in  China.  In  1917  Great  Britain,  France, 
KuHsia  and  Italy  had  agreed  by  a  secret  engage- 
ment to  support  that  claim  at  the  peace  con- 
ference. China,  moreover,  had  accepted  the  situ- 
ation in  a  treaty  signed  under  dureai  in  191S, 
and  reaffirmed  her  aoccptance  in  191 S.  All  this 
meant   a   settlement  in  flat  contradiction  of  the 


prindplct  on   which   the ,  _ 

But  at  the  conference  €bt  hands  of  Mt.  Ufi 
George,  M.  Clemenceaa  and  Signnr  Orlaii 
were  tied.  Mr.  Wilaoo  had  to  aland  far  da 
Fourteen  Points  alone.  Japan 
that  if  her  claim  was  rejected 
the  conference.  That  might  hare  been  hh£ 
The  probabilit>'  was  that  it  was  a  peilnilj 
serious  menace.  What  it  woald  hare  aiHI 
was  the  emancipation  of  Japan  fraoi  all  Ae 
obligations  of  the  treaty  and  all  the  rartnian 
attaching  to  membership  in  the  ^-r^fiaf  af  Ma* 
tions.  It  would  have  established  an  aggicasffc 
and  embittered  enemy  within  a  day^  sleaahl 
of  the  seaboard  of  a  defenseless  China,  k 
would  have  dispelled  finally  all  hope  af  sddiig 
by  agreement  the  variety  of  delicate  qncMiHi 
in  which  Japan  is  an  interested  ^mxtf*  Wat  it 
better  to  face  that  prospect  or  to  aceepc  Japaif^ 
surrender  of  sovereignty  orcr  Chinese  HifilMy 
and  leave  her  with  extensiTC  ■**MMiMfc;f  rii^ 
over  one  of  the  roost  important  of  ^^^-rtr  piar- 
inccs,  trusting  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  Ai 
future  to  set  wrong  right?  President  Wflm 
acquiesced  in  the  compromise.  He  ouy  hm 
been  wrong,  but  his  severest  critics  I 
congratulate^  themselves  that  it  did  not  fall 
them  to  decide  such  an  issue  as 


What  other  course  was  open  to  him?  He 
might,  it  is  true,  "have  shalttn  the  dust  of 
the  Conference  o£F  his  feet  and  gone  hoov 
to  advocate  the  return  of  America  to  ber 
traditional  isolation."  To  do  ao  would  htic 
been  to  take  the  line  of  least  renttniioep  ni 
President  Wilson  has  placed  the  wfaok 
world  under  a  debt  to  him  b^  nhmog  Art 
temptation.  On  the  question  of  Frame  he 
did  appeal  boldly  to  popular  opinion;  hH 
his  action  did  not  make  the  smallest  impn^ 
sion  upon  the  existing  dcadlocL  Hm  hi 
appealed     to     British    or    Froich 

against  Mr.  Lloyd  George  or  M. 

ceau,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  he  iimnU 
have  met  with  any  greater  suooese. 

It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  prcMnt  pem 
squares  with  his  essential  prindplcs.  Tht 
disposal  of  Shantung  is  only  one  flagnflC 
violation  of  them.  But  it  is,  at  least  a  Itf 
better  peace  than  it  would  have  been  widh 
out  Mr.  Wilson's  participation.  "That  he 
fought  for  his  ideals  even  his  criticB  hate 
not  questioned.  His  success  was  qualifisd 
because  he  was  up  against  too  much." 
the  saving  feature  of  the  peace  is  ^ 
of  Nations,  and  its  actual  creation  it 
due  to  him  than  to  any  living 
Harris  criticizes  him  only  on 
that  he  must  share  the  responsibilitgr 
the  American  stat  en  for  not  hsviqg  men 
a  definite  prom       t  le  United  ap|M 

would  finance  the  recoi     ructioo  of 
only  on  the  basis  of  a  Fourteen  Poimt 


man.    Ifi; 
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BOLSHEVISM  IN  PRACTICE 


MR.  RAMSAY  MacDONALD  cannot 
be  counted  among  the  very  few  critics 
in  these  countries  who  arc  seriously  endeav- 
oring to  discover  the  truth  about  Bolshevism, 
but  he  publishes  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Socialist  Review  a  report  **from  a  specially 
well-informed  Russian,  who,  though  hostile 
to  Bolshevism,  can  discuss  the  positive  with 
an  objective  mind."  Mr.  MacDonald  re- 
gards it  as  noteworthy  "not  so  much  for  its 
views  on  Bolshevism  as  for  the  way  in  which 
it  reveals  some  of  the  problems  which  the 
Bolshevists  have  had  to  face."  And  his 
further  note  is  a  warning  that  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  present  industrial  crisis, 
which  is  most  important  because  of  its 
source.  "Particularly  important  for  Social- 
ists," says  Mr.  MacDonald,  "is  that  part  of 
the  article  which  seems  to  show  that  the  na- 
tionalization of  industry  can  come  only  after 
a  certain  sociological  and  historical  prepara- 
tion"— important,  we  may  add,  not  only  for 
Socialists  but  for  the  world  at  large  at  the 
present  moment. 

That  is  the  chief  lesson  which  the  writer 
impresses  upon  his  readers.  In  December, 
1917,  the  Bolsheviks  closed  private  banks  in 
Petrograd  and  Moscow,  and  the  effect  of 
the  edict  was  quite  unexpected  by  its  au- 
thors. The  wealthiest  clients  of  the  banks 
were  able  to  bribe  the  Bolshevist  Commis- 
saries to  get  their  money  out  of  the  banks 
in  spite  of  all  prohibition,  paying  a  percent- 
age that  rose  from  5  to  over  20  per  cent, 
for  the  privilege  of  cashing  their  cheques. 
Within  a  year,  although  the  joint  stock  com- 
panies which  were  subsequently  nationalized 
had  paid  all  their  assets  to  the  banks,  yet 
even  so  the  total  amount  of  money  in  the 
banks  had  fallen  from  1500  to  600  million 
rubles.  The  inference  is  that  the  bourgeoise 
managed  to  withdraw  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  their  wealth  in  spite  of  the  nationali- 
zation of  the  banks. 

The  second  consequence  of  the  nationali- 
zation was  that  the  people  began  to  hoard 
currency  notes,  and  the  government  had  to 
increase  its  paper  currency  to  make  good  the 
shortage.  The  estimated  deficit  on  the 
budget  for  1919  amounts  to  18,000  out  of 
30,000  million  rubles. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  the  Bolsheviks  began 
to  nationalize  commerce  and  industry  in 
earnest.  The  first  experiment  was  in  the 
Ural  mining  industry,  but  the  miners  had 
already  begun  to  reduce  their  output  very 


seriously  before  the  experiment  was  defeated 
by  the  advent  of  the  Siberian  troops.  This 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  food  conditions  in 
the  Urals  were  comparatively  very  good, 
since  bread  cost  only  12  rubles  a  pood  in 
February,  1918,  as  against  160  rubles  in 
Petrograd. 

After  the  summer  of  1918,  all  the  rail- 
ways and  transport  companies,  the  entire  oil 
industry,  and  the  paper  and  textile  indus- 
tries had  been  nationalized.  On  June  28, 
1918,  the  assets  of  all  joint  stock  companies 
with  a  capital  exceeding  200,000  rubles  were 
declared  to  be  national  property  and  placed 
under  state  control.  "Good  information 
available"  to  the  writer  shows  that  "the 
general  conditions  of  Russian  industry  can- 
not be  said  to  be  otherwise  than  passing  into 
a  state  of  complete  ruin."  Mr.  Larin,  the 
chief  initiator  of  nationalization  in  Russia, 
was  obliged  to  confess  to  the  conference  of 
all  the  Household  Soviets  at  Moscow  in 
January  last,  that  "we  must  acknowledge 
that  private  concerns  work  better  than  those 
taken  over  by  the  nation." 

The  socialization  of  means  of  production,  the 
writer  continues,  presupposes  such  a  highly-de- 
veloped sense  of  responsibility  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  solidarity  of  interests  of  all  diose  who 
work,  that  the  removal  of  the  profit  stimulant 
would  not  only  decrease  the  productivity  of  the 
work  of  the  workmen  and  the  employees,  but 
«  would,  on  the  contrary,  raise  it.  In  Russia  things 
went  the  other  way  round.  Communism,  in  its 
creative  aspects,  is  quite  foreign  to  the  majority 
of  the  population.  The  watchword  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks, "Grab  the  grabbed,"  was  taken  literally 
as  a  permit  to  use  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
country  for  consumption.  The  idea  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  hard  collective  work  for  the  produc- 
tion of  new  values  was  not  grasped  by  die  peo- 
ple. The  only  things  workmen  and  employees 
strove  after  was  to  increase  their  wages  and  re- 
duce the  hours,  and  they  now,  as  before,  opposed 
their  own  interests  to  the  interests  of  produc- 
tion. 

Besides,  the  habit  and  desire  of  getting  full  pay 
for  spent  energy,  and  the  impossibility  (owing 
to  the  standardization  of  pay  for  work),  of 
achieving  it  in  the  legal  way  of  individual  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  induced  people  to  look  to  ille- 
gal profits  and  developed  corruption  in  an  un- 
heard-of degree.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  distribution,  was  being  car- 
ried on  by  very  complicated  organs  of  state  ma- 
chinery, and  that  every  action  in  connection  with 
industry  and  commerce  must  be  submitted  to  the 
control  of  an  army  of  bigger  and  smaller  bureau- 
crats, the  latter  converted  their  public  powers 
into  a  source  of  income.  . 
^  In  Russia  everything  must  be  bought — from  the 
right  of  standing  in  a  queue  for  something,  up 
to  the  right  of  buying  iron  or  fuel  for  one's  fac- 
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tory,  indeiiendently  of  whether  the  factory  b  ni« 
tionalized  or  not  No  doubt  a  few  idealittt  amonff 
the  Bolsheviks  are  beyond  suspicion,  but  the  co- 
lossal army  of  those  who  stuck  to  them,  without 
believing  in  them,  do  nothing  but  steal  public 
property.     It   would,   however,   be   short-sighted- 


nesa  to  aacn  i  to  ■> 

or  to  bad  seicv 
leadera.    The  I«m      ■  m 
suppression  of  pn%i 
was '  absolutely  tupivput 
ment. 


JAPANS  KCONOMIC  INTERESTS  IN 

SHANTUNG 


A  STATEMENT  of  Japanese  expecta- 
tions and  intentions  in  Shantung;  is 
contributed  to  Asia,  the  journal  of  the 
American  Asiatic  Assr)ciation,  for  Septem- 
ber, by  the  well-known  Japanese  writer,  K. 
K.  Kawalcami. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  article  Mr.  Kawa- 
kami  refers  to  the  conditions  inider  which 
Japan  agreed  with  China  in  May,  1915,  to 
return  the  territory  of  Kiarichou.  These 
conditions  were  as  follows: 

1.  Opening  of  the  whole  of  Kiaochou  a«  a  com- 
mercial  port; 

2.  Establishment  of  a  Japanete  tcitlement  in 
the  locality  to  be  designated  by  the  Japanese 
Government; 

3.  Establishment,  if  desired  by  the  Powrm,  of 
an  international  settlement; 

4.  Arrangements  to  be  made,  before  the  return 
of  the  said  territory  is  effected,  between  the  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  Governments,  with  respecr  to 
the  disposal  of  German  public  establishments  and 
properties  and  with  regard  to  the  other  conditions 
and  procedures. 

The  second  of  these  conditioru,  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Kawakami,  is  likely  to  invite 
criticism.  He  maintains,  however,  that  by 
"Japanese  settlement*'  Japan  does  not  mean 
an  exclusive  settlement  to  be  \xti\iztA  by  her 
nationals  onlv.  If  such  a  settlement  is  es- 
rablished.  Japan  will  invite  and  allow  any 
ror-iCTcr  ro  naidc  or  conduct  business 
rher-r..  --,v:ci»^fi  -luch  foreigners  are  willina: 
Tr:  -ocr-'-  Jipancsc  laws.  Considering 
•.vha:  ^a^  leen  done  by  other  foreign  nations 
r  .rner  rcrTTsn  ports  such  as  Tientsin,  Han* 
lc::vr  ird  ihanehai.  this  writer  can  5ee  ou 
r?ai<:n  'viy  Japan  should  net  establish  i 
Japanese  ?ett:ement  :n  Kiaochou.  Still  he 
rhinic5  njt  Japan  might  well  waive  this 
anv-Ie-j?  ind  crjntcnt  hersetf  with  the  escath> 
!fshment  7r  on  incematronal  settlement. 
Sud  1  settlement  is  now  mainciiiie^  in 
>haiiiriai  S'  ail  the  leading  oacions^  except 
:ng  France.  Great  Brttain.  havimt  the 
greitest  nteresis  in  that  pur  ot  Chtiitt.  iwe-' 
piMiuence^  :n  d»e  cwuKil  or  liimmitfrrufcuNi^ 


and  if  Japan  agrees  to 
open  a  Japanese  settle 
Kawakami  holds  that  i 
international  settlement 
Japan  should  have  a 
that  of  England  in  die 
cil  at  Shanghai. 

As  to  the  mining 
acquired  as  a  result  of  Ae 
Kawakami  says: 

In  seeking  mining 
other  parts  of  China,  Japtn  m 
tates  of  self-preserracioii. 
of  Nippon,  confined  witU 
cincts,  and  forbidden,  fay  the 
powers,  to  emigrate  to  apj  <f 
cupied  or  controlled  bgr 
a  field  of  activity  witftiii 
this  in  view  Japan  is  eager 
a   greai  industrial   and 
she   fails   in   this  endeavor, 
progress  must  cease  from 
and  inanition.    To  understand 
it   is   necessary  to   know 
ulation    question    with    wkick    J 
grappling. 

During  the  past  half  cattary  J 
tion   has   been  increasing  at 
a  year.     VVTicre  there  were 
fifty  years  ago,  diere  are 
As  the  total  area  of  Japan 
square  miles,  die  density  ii  _   _ 
3 $6   per  square   mile.     If  wo  leave 
sideradon  Hokkaido,  die 
sity  increases  to  451   per 

We  have  *een  diat  during 
Japan'«   popu'jriun    ha»   i 
.\5  again<»t  this  increase.  J 
2.900.'JOO     emigrants     to     t 
follows:    H'jkkaido     'aorthera 

proper  .   ^.WU.JOi':   Formosa   ( 

Japan  .     1 M JOO :     Fwjrea.     IQBJWg; 
«iN.'«Sl :      Hawaii.     >!*.'*'» : 
5«ace>,  iJl.JViJ:  China,  5. 
cvuiicrm  cvmouitfd.  -U).  KM) 

It  TB4y  be  sftr«iv  »ai«i  rh^  all 
ir««»  4€   >Mi«   scaice  jr    aoucfaer  «€ 
d««t^»piii«4ic    Iiii^e    ailcviate4    i^ 
p%^si:4iHM»    ac   bouie   by 

^t     '^tKMk     «N»e     M     'JhC  

Til  t^  «Mc«a»  :»  cwiip<;ie4  so     i<o« 
i«M«  ^%«U|  OM«te>4  ■■saissi.     T^-^^j^ 

v>HIIMi««ik  «|«  «%ott 
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GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING  AT  TSING-TAO.  ON  WHICH  IS  FLYING  THE  JAPANESE  FLAG 

Japan,  but  these  countries,  in  addiiion  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  unrcslricied  emiKraiion,  have  each 
acquired  extensive  colonies,  which  either  afford 
rooin  for  a  large  papulalion,  or  store  abundant 
natural  reiourcea  to  be  utilized  for  the  advance- 
ment of  industries  at  home.  On  the  other  hand, 
Japan   hat  no  colonial   land   to   speak   of.      Such 


of    M 


and 


P"E  "I 


I    Kore 


I   be   1 


garded  at  colonies,   for  they  are   already  thickly 
populated — having  1(7  inhabitants  to  the  square 

_  Under  theie  circumstances  Japan  must  seek  re- 
lief from  the  distressing;  congestion  of  population 
in  methods  other  than  emigration  or  colonial  ex- 
panuon.  Her  only  way  out  lies  in  her  industrial 
nercial  expansion.  That  is  why  she  is 
□  build  up  industry  at  home  and  eitend 
But  in  order  to  become  a 
foremost  industrial  nation  Japan  must  have  iron 
and  coal,  two  eiseotials  of  modern  industry. 
Unfortunately,  Japan's  home  territory  has  little 
of  either  in  store.  The  volume  of  iron  ores  pro- 
duced at  home  is  but  a  fraction  of  what  Japan 
actually  consumes.  Of  coal  she  has  a  consider- 
able output,  but  none  that  is  available  for  coking 
purposes.  Without  coke  the  steel  industry  is  im- 
pofsible.  China  is  the  country  to  which  Japan 
must  lopcalty  and  naturally  look  for  the  supply 
of  iron  orci  and  coking  coal.    That  is  why  Japan 


ning 


1  Chin 


before  China's  minei  and  collieries,  unutilixed  by 
herself,  will  be  all  but  mortK^ged  to  other  nations 
— nations  which  have  already  secured  vast  col- 
ODiei  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  which 
have  plenty  of  raw  materials  and   mineral   sup- 

Japui't  OUtptit  of  ores,  including  that  of  Korea, 


Before  the  war  this  deficiency  was  partly  sup- 
plied by  steel  imported  from  England  and  Bel- 
gium. When  the  war  cut  off  this  source  of  supply 
Japan  turned  to  the  United  States  for  relief.  For 
three  yeSrs — from  the  fall  of  1914  and  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1917 — Japan's  shipyards  and  iron  works 
were  enabled  to  work  almost  entirely  with  ma- 
terial  furnished    by  steel    mills   in    Amerii 


I,  declared  an 
cities  of  Jap- 
ame   suddenly 

1   had    300,000 


1917,  the  United  States,  i 
embargo   upon    steel,    and    the 
ancse    shipyards    and    iron    wor 
to   a   halt.     At   that   moment  J 

yards.     The  American  embargo  virtually  stopped 
work  on  all  such  ships.      Never  before  did  Japan 

carious   nature    of   her    industrial    structure,    de- 
pending   upon    foreign   countries   for   the   supply 

The  American  embargo  intensified  Japan's  na- 
tional desire,  long  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  her 
industrial  leaders,  for  the  independence  of  her 
steel  industry  from  foreign  mills.  That  desire 
soon  became  a  national  slogan.  And  vet  how  is 
Japan  to  translate  that  slogan  into  reality?  She 
has  but  scanty  supply  of  ores  at  home.  What 
she  is  at  present  getting  from  China  and  Man* 
churia  is  far  from  commensurate  with  her  de- 
mand. Unless  Japan  succeeds  in  entering  into  a 
satisfactory  agreement  with  China  for  the  further 
development  of  China's  iron  resources,  her  in- 
dnttrial   structure   will   never  be   placed   upon   a 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  BRITISH  WOMEN 

IN  INDUSTRY 


ONE  of  the  most  important  official  re- 
ports that  has  been  published  since  the 
war  is  that  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  British  War  Cabinet  to  inquire  into  the 
position  of  women  in  industry ;  and  no  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  was  so  well  qualified  to 
speak  from  practical  experience  as  Sir  Lyn- 
den  Macassey,  K.  C,  who  had  gained  unique 
experience  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Tribunal  of  Women's  Wages,  and  also  of* 
the  Clyde  Dilution  Committee.  To  the 
Quarterly  Review  (July)  he  contributes  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  his  general  con- 
clusions from  a  long  acquaintance  with  the 
problems  of  trade-union  organization.  Speak- 
ing with  special  knowledge  from  a  long 
record  of  work  in  touch  with  both  men  and 
women's  trade  unions,  he  deprecates  the 
"prejudice  and  fanaticism"  which  the  men's 
unions  habitually  display  in  their  determi- 
nation to  keep  women  from  their  own  special 
fields  of  labor. 

The  truth  is  that  the  men  and  their  trade  unions 
have  been  signally  successful  in  staking  out  ;heir 
claim  to  all  the  best  and  most  highly  remunerated 
classes  of  work.  Around  these  they  have  erected 
impenetrable  barriers  against  the  entry  of  women. 

Until  the  war  came  and  produced  a  new 
demand  for  women's  labor  that  sent  up  the 
number  of  women  employed  in  industry 
alone  from  2,180,000  in  July,  1^14,  to 
2,970,000  four  years  later,  the  proportion  of 
the  female  population  employed  in  industry 
had  remained  stationary,  and  in  fact  showed 
a  decline  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
men  employed.  The  chief  causes  were  that 
women  were  untrained,  learning  what  they 
did  know  from  one  another  and  not  through 
a  proper  apprenticeship,  and  that  they  were 
almost  invariably  employed  in  sweated  in- 
dustries and  amid  the  worst  possible  sur- 
roundings. But  the  war  has  turned  tens  of 
thousands  of  women  into  highly  skilled 
workers,  and  has  introduced  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
required  to  work.  How  docs  their  work 
compare  with  that  of  men,  as  shown  during 
the  war?  Sir  Lynden  sununarizes  the  gen- 
eral experience  as  follows: 

On  work  involving  severe  phjrsical  effort  or 
prolonged  strain,  or  exposure  to  exhausting  con- 
ditions, women  in  a  given  time  did  less  work 
than    men.     On    all-round    skilled     and     jobbing 


work  ordinarily  done  by  a  fully  qualified  trtdct- 
man,  women  were  much  less  efficient  than  men. 
...  As  quick  as,  and  in  many  cases  quicker 
than  youths  put  on  at  the  same  time,  women 
learned  to  do  skilled  jobs  (on  the  Clyde)  effi- 
ciently. The  feature  of  war-time  industry  was 
"mass  production" — a  sustained  output  of  many 
kinds  of  similar  articles,  effected  by  specially  con- 
trived machines  where  the  skill  was  in  the  ma- 
chine and  not  required  of  the  worker,  or  by  a  suc- 
cession of  separate  operations,  each  performed 
by  an  adept  ait  that  one  operation.  On  such  repe- 
tition work  the  women  proved  equal,  often  supe- 
rior, to  men.  They  seemed  temperamentally  im- 
mune to  the  deadening  effect  of  monotonous  wor1[, 
to  which  men  are  peculiarly  susceptible.  Para- 
doxically enough,  when  the  work  required  con- 
stant alertness,  a  sure  deft  touch,  delicacy  of 
manipulation,  in  short  a  combination  of  quick 
intelligence  and  manual  dexterity  within  a 
limited  ambit,  women  were  invariably  superior 
to  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  women  lost  rather  more 
time  than  men.  In  most  cases,  it  was  undoubted- 
ly due  to  long  hours.  A  reduction  from  a  twelve- 
hour  working  day  to  an  eight-hour  shift  almost 
always  improved  time  keeping  in  the  caM  of  the 
women  workers. 

"Three  master-principles"  emerge  from 
Sir  Lynden 's  study  of  women's  work: 

First,  women  should  always  be  entitled  to  audi 
employment  as  is  fully  commensurate  with  their 
economic  attributes  and  industrial  Qualifications. 
This  concedes  what  is  commonly  called  ''equalitsr 
of  opportunity,"  repudiates  the  sex*prejudicc  by 
which  women  workers  have  been  so  unjustly  han- 
dicapped, and  at  the  same  time  discountenances 
the  extravagant  claims  of  certain  sections  of 
women  that  all  kinds  of  artificial  gradea  should 
be  introduced  into  industry  merely  to  assist  tht 
entrance  of  women. 

Secondly,  the  work  at  which,  and  the  conditions 
under  which,  they  are  employed  must  be  com- 
patible physiologically  and  psychologically  wiA 
their  sex  peculiarities. 

Thirdly,  women  must  not  be  allowed  to  under* 
cut  and  displace  men.  As  things  are  to-day,  a 
woman  of  efficiency  equal  to  a  man,  if  obtainable 
—as  she  is  in  many  cases— can  alwajrs  be  secured, 
especially  in  unorganized  trades,  for  sulMtantially 
less  remuneration  than  the  man.  It  is  imperatirt 
that  this  should  not  take  place. 

The  future  prosperity  of  the  nation  de- 
pends absolutely  on  increased  production; 
and  it  is  common  sense  that  every  family 
will  be  infinitely  better  off  by  finding  useful 
cmplojrment  for  its  women  as  well  as  its 
men;  and  women  will  in  most  cases  be  far 
more  profitably  employed,  for  everyone  con- 
cerned, in  doing  productive  work  than  in 
spending    their    days    at    household    duties 
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which  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  labor-saving 
devices. 

Womea'i  future  iphere  in  induitry  should  coni- 
priie,  primarily,  the  trades  aod  norlc  which  afe 
to-day  women's  tradei,  and  women's  work  in 
composite  nades.  There  must  be  abiorption  of 
numerouB  new  women  operaiivea,  and  that  will 
eotail  modernization  and  up-to-date  equipment  of 
"womeo's  shops,"  some  of  which  are  even  yet 
utterly  incapable  of  efficiency. 


It  ought  to  include  also  roaoy  new  trades  and 
processes  such  as  are  bound  to  ipring  into  being 
out  of  mechanical  invention  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  research.  Many  industries  id  an  embry- 
onic condition  to-day  have  not  been  "demarcated." 
and  women  ought  to  be  free  to  enter  them. 

Lastly,  it  ought  to  embrace  a  very  substantial 
admission  into  men's  trades  or  men's  work  in 
composite  trades  and  on  a  definite  economic  basis. 
The  chief  barrier  is  the  prejudice  of  men.  It  only 
awaits  a  full  blast  of  production. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  BRITISH  COAL 
COMMISSION 


MR.  R.  H.  TAWNEY,  a  young  pro- 
fessor of  the  School  of  Economics, 
who  served  as  one  of  the  miners'  representa- 
tives on  the  British  Coal  Commission,  writes 
in  defense  of  coal  nationalization  with  a 
spirit  of  defiant  conviction  and  a  surcness 
of  touch  that  compel  admiration  in  the  Aug- 
ust Contemporary  Review. 

He  quotes  the  evidence  of  Sir  Richard 
Redniaync,  the  principal  expert  witness  for 
the  government,  with  great  force,  and  shows 
that  even  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  was  impelled 
to  write  after  hearing  all  the  evidence  given 
before  the  commission,  that  "the  working 
of  over  3000  collieries  by  more  than  1500 
separate  interests  has  resulted  in  heavy  losses 
of  coal  and  inefficient  working,  and  unneces- 
sary difficulties  in  the  mining  of  coal." 
~"  Mr.  Tawney  insists  that  the  policy  of 
those  who  urge  unification  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry cannot  reasonably  be  dismissed  as  doc- 
trinaire (in  spite  of  Lord  Gainford's  unmiti- 
gated scorn)  since  almost  every  industry  has 
had  recourse,  in  its  own  interests,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  amalgamation.  Nor 
does  unified  control  necessarily  imply  cen- 
tralized control.  Mr.  Tawney  makes  a 
strtHig  case  for  it  on  the  ground  that  by  uni- 
fied control  (under  national  direction)  not 
only  could  important  economies  be  efFected, 
but  coal  could  be  sold  considerably  cheaper 
as  a  result  of  pooling  the  total  profits  of  the 
various  collieries,  and  so  enable  the  poorer 
mines  to  pay  their  way  while  keeping  the 
profits  of  those  which  are  more  fortunate 
within  reasonable  limits.  Citing  the  sta- 
tistics of  profits  earned  during  the  summer 
quarter  of  1918,  he  argues- 

While  ri^t  per  ztM.  of  the  output  was  pro- 
duced at  a  loss,  and  another  eight  per  cent  «t 
a  profit  of  lets  than  Is.  per  ton,  more  than  half 
of  it  waa  yielding  a  profit  per  ton  of  3s.  and  over, 
■nd  niort  ttan  a  quarter  of  it  a  profit  of  5s.  and 


SIR  jonrr 

upwards.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  obvious 
that  any  rise  in  price  which  levels  up  the  profits 
of  the  poorer  collieries  must  at  the  same  time 
still  further  increase  the  profits  of  those  which 
are  already  highly  prosperous.  That  result, 
absurd  and  extravagant  as  it  is  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public,  is  what  occurs  whenever  (for 
example)  any  increase  in  demand  sends  up  the 
price  of  coal.  ...  Sir  A.  Lowes  Dickinson  told 
the  commission  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  put  up  prices  (when  the  increase  of  2s.  6d.  per 
ton  was  added  by  the  Coal  Controller)  in  June, 
191S.  In  the  absence  of  any  system  of  financial 
unification,  every  colliery  above  the  level  of  those 
who  are  only  just  paying  their  way  receives  a 
surplus  which  is  due  to  the  possession  of  aonie 
special  advantage,  ao  that  every  rite  in  price  in- 
creases that  surplus   still   further. 

Nor  is  this  purely  technical  and  demon- 
strable argument  in  favor  of  unification  of 
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control  the  only  reason  why  the  mines  should 
be  nationalized. 


;  io»  incidenial  to  Brit- 
a  nhole  is  the  disMtis faction 
I  pcrradti  almoai  all  claiws  of 


worker).  Credit  ii  the  foimdatioa  of  ptadaakb 
Bui  credit  in  the  last  resort  ■■  a  matter  of  vtf 
cbologf,  and  the  workman  hai  hu  pajrdMilao  ■■ 
well  as  the  capitalist.  If  confidi 
to  ihc  investment  of  capital,  it 
sary    to    the    effective    perforn 


THE  ECONOMIC  FUTURE  OF  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


UNDER  the  title  of  "Mountains  and 
Their  Riches,"  Mr.  F.  C.  Wade, 
Aj;cnt -General  for  British  Columbia,  con- 
tributes an  interesting  article  on  that  coun- 
try to  the  Empire  Review  for  July.  The 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  brought  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to  within  8892  nautical  miles 
of  Liverpool,  instead  of  14,558  miles  by  the 
former  Cape  Horn  route.  "What  this 
means  to  British  Columbia,"  writes  Mr. 
Wade,  "can  scarcely  be  conjectured." 

The  territory  it  a  "*ea  of  mountain],"  and  the 
resources  of  these  are  here  lummarized  in  a  brief 
review.  "These  mounlaini,  according  to  the 
<>eo1of;icaI  Survey,  contain  seventy-fivr  billion 
metric  tons  of  coal,  and  so  far  this  great  reser- 
voir of  enetRy  has  only  been  lapped  to  the  ei- 
Irnt  of  fnurlern  million  Ions.  This  great  mass, 
incalculable  almost  in  iis  solid  content,  lies  dor- 
mant awalllng  the  utilization  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  comin([  trade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
These  lame  mountains  have  produced   lode  Rold 


to  the  value  «f  oearly  nineiy-Mreii  millieaa  of 
dollars;  silver  over  fifly-lhree  milliom;  lca4 
over  thirty-nine  millions;  copper  orcr  ooe  hm^ 
dred  and  thirty  millions  (more  than  twealjr-fitt 
per  cent,  in  the  last  two  years)  ;  aine  over  na 
millions;  besides  molybdenum,  hingnen,  droHb 
etc.,  not  to  mention  building  (tone,  ccmea^  aad 
pottery,  about  twenty-eight  millioDi  more.  More- 
over mountains,  whose  mow  caps  cool  and  ftt- 
cipitatc  the  moist  lea-breeic  of  (he  Paofic  Oceai^ 
mean  water-power;  and  within  a  radius  of  ■ 
hundred  miles  of  Vancouver,  the  chief  induittial 


covered  with  timber  n  tfca 
value  of  350,000,000,000  to  400,000,000,000  broad 
feet,  of  which  supply  the  Imperial  CrovemmtM 
has  just  purchased  over  100,000,000  feet.  Grala 
and  fruit  show  a  proponionaiely  ptt>Iific  yield. 
Dairying  is  fast  becoming  an  important  indnaOT, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  shipbuilding  will  rapidly  !■• 
crease.  Some  months  ago  $20,000,000  wor&  of 
steel  and  wooden  vessels  were  being  built  In  Ac 
Vrovince,  and  recently  forty  ships  were  ordered 
by   France  alone." 


ONE  OF  THE  MANY  IMPORTANT  WATER  POWER  StTES  OF  BRITISH  O0Ug4BU 
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THE  great  Belgian  prelate,  Cardinal 
Mercicr,  is  now  in  the  United  States, 
and  before  his  return  to  Europe  he  will  have 
been  seen  and  greeted  by  thousands  of 
Americans  of  every  faith  who  for  years  have 
admired  his  burning  patriotism  and  rever- 
enced his  personal  dignity  and  strength. 

For  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  the  Cardinal  during  his  visit  to  our 
shores  there  are  several  passages  in  Minister 
Brand  Whitlock's  "Belgium,  a  Personal 
Narrative"  (Appleton),  which  together  give 
an  admirable  portrait  of  the  man. 

Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  attempt  of 
the  German  authorities  to  suppress  the 
Cardinal's  famous  New  Year's  Pastoral  of 
1915  the  Cardinal  himself  called  upon  Mr. 
Whitlock  to  offer  his  thanks  for  what 
America  had  done  for  Belgium.  This  is  our 
Minister's  description  of  the  Cardinal: 

He  entered,  advanced,  tall  and  strong  and 
«pare,  in  the  long  black  soutane  with  the  red 
piping  and  the  sash,  not  with  the  stately,  measured 
pace  that  one  associates  with  the  red  hat,  but 
widi  long,  quick  strides,  kicking  out  with  im- 
patience the  skirt  of  his  soutane  before  him  as 
ne  walked,  as  though  it  impeded  his  movements. 
He  was  impressive  in  his  great  height  and  he 
bent  slightly  forward  with  an  effect  of  swooping 
on,  like  an  avenging  justice.  But  his  hand  was 
oodield,  and  in  his  mobile  countenance  and  kindly 
vm  .diere  was  a  smile,  as  of  sweetness  and  light, 
that  illumined  the  long,  lean  visage. 

When  be  had  laid  off  the  low  black  beaver  hat, 
wlt&  its  cord  and  tassels  of  red  and  gold,  and 
•eated  himself  in  one  of  the  Government's  ugly 
leadier'  diairs,  he  adjusted  the  little  red  calotte 
that  oorered  die  poll  whereon  the  grey  hair  had 
looff  been  thinning,  drew  off  his  red  gloves  and 
ttne  tat  hit  long  fingers  played  for  an  instant 
wkh  •  flold  pectoral  cross  and  chain  that  hung 
behove  him*  tiien  found  a  pair  of  common  steel- 
rimmed  m-glasses  and  played  with  them  instead. 
The'ikftail  teemed  to  be  expressive  of  the  utter 
tfaifplicinr  of  die  man  in  all  that  concerned  him 
pertamiilf;  for  if,  in  all  that  pertained  to  his  high 
ofioe  M  :ft  prince  of  the  Church,  he  was  correct, 
poDCdlloilt  cren,  in  all  purely  personal  ways  he 
wat  na  dmple,  at  unpretentious,  as  modest  as  one 
of  thnie  nigged  primeval  natures  to  which  one 
inttantly  compared  him. 

Hit  handt  were  large  and  powerful  and  of  the 
weathered  atpect  of  his  face.  It  was  a  counte- 
nance fall  of  serene  light,  with  little  of  the  typ- 
ically cedetiatdcal  about  it;  a  high  brow,  a  long 
aott^'lemi  cheeit,  ttrong  jaw  and  a  large  mobile 
moodi,  humoront'and  tensitive — the  mouth  of  the 
orator,  but  with  thin  lips  that  could  close  in  im- 
penetrable tilence.  The  eyes  were  blue,  and  they 
^_._._«_j   with  a   lively  intelligence   and    kindly 


humor.  Perhaps  I  could  do  no  better,  in  die 
effort  to  give  some  impression  of  him,  than  to  say 
that,  had  it  not  been  fbr  those  touches  of  red  in 
his  black  garb,  he  would  have  recalled  some  tall, 
gaunt,  simple,  affectionate  Irish  priest,  whose  life 
was  passed  in  obscure  toil  among  the  poor,  in 
humble  homes,  amid  lowly  lives  whose  every  care 
and  preoccupation  he  knew  and  sympathized  with, 
going  about  at  night  alone  in  all  weathers,  un- 
sparing of  himself,  visiting  the  sick  and  the  im- 
prisoned, forgetting  to  eat,  accustomed  to  long 
weary  vigils,  and  of  an  independence  that  needed 
none  of  the  reliances  or  approvals  of  this  earth. 
There  was  something  primal,  original  about 
him,  a  man  out  of  the  people,  yet  above  them — 
one  of  those  rare  and  lofty  personalities  who  give 
the  common  man  hope  because  they  are  like  him, 
and  yet  better,  greater  than  he,  and  so  create  in 
him  new  aspiradons  and  higher  hopes  because 
they  demonstrate  in  their  sufficient  selves  what 
a  common  man  may  become  if  only  he  have  die 
will  by  devodon,  by  abnegation,  by  sacrifice,  and 
by  love.  In  his  mere  presence  one  felt  all  little 
things  shrivel  up,  and  wondered  why  small  an- 
noyances should  fret  and  irritate;  and  when  he 
had  gone  the  impalpable  influences  of  his  lofty 
spirit  hung  for  hours  about  one  in  the  air. 

All  of  which  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Powell 
elsewhere  in  this  Review,  as  well  as  by  the 
Cardinal's  photographs  (see  pages  376  and 
377). 

A  few  days  before  the  American  Minister 
left  Brussels  because  of  the  impending  out- 
break of  war  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  Cardinal  Mercier  made  a 
farewell  call  at  the  embassy.  He  spoke  ap- 
preciatively of  what  America  and  her  Minis- 
ter had  done  for  Belgium  and  said  that 
Belgium  had  lost  "her  stay  and  support." 
Mr.  Whitlock  sought  to  lead  his  thoughts 
in  another  direction: 

I  told  him  that  after  the  war  he  would  have 
to  make  a  voyage  to  America,  where  he  was  so 
much  loved  and  admired,  and  when  I  related  how 
Protestant  clergymen  and  Jewish  rabbis  had 
united  with  the  priests  of  his  own  faith  to  praise 
his  courage  and  to  extol  his  patriotism,  he  looked 
at  me  in  the  astonishment  that  was  the  product 
of  his  modesty  ...  I  wish  more  than  all  that  I 
might  give  some  sense  of  the  charm  and  puissance 
of  his  personality.  The  effect  of  his  visit  was 
most  uplifting.  He  is  one  of  those  great  beings 
that,  in  a  world  crowded  with  little  men,  lift 
themselves  far  above  the  mass  and  by  the  sheer 
force  of  moral  grandeur  radiate  sweetness  and 
light  In  his  presence  all  cares,  all  petty  feeU 
ings,  and  all  haundng  fears  fade  away;,  one  it 
before  eternal  verides,  and  we  felt  that  tkifJBkX  at 
though  we  had  had  a  prophet  in  the  house.  Did 
not  our  hearts  burn  within  us  as  he  talked  with  us 
by  the  way? 
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A  SUBMARir4E  ATTACK  AS  DEPICTED  BY  THE  FRENCH  ARTIST.  MATHURIN  M£HEUT 


FRENCH  NATURALIST -PAINTER  OF 
SUBMARINE  LIFE 


THE  art  of  the  French  painter  Math- 
urin  Meheut  is  in  a  double  sense  a 
novelty.  Most  bizarre  deviations  from  the 
beaten  pictorial  track  have  in  common  the 
characteristic  of  taking  liberties  with  the 
gross  material  facts  of  nature.  Individually 
novel,  collectively  they  arc  a  sort  of  per- 
petual side-show  of  the  art  gallery  which  we 
accept  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  a  rarer 
order  of  novelty  that  sticks  to  untransmogri- 
fied  facts,  but  so  chooses  and  assorts  them 
that  they  produce  a  powerful  impression  of 
unreality.  Mcheut  has  achieved  this  tour  de 
force  by  seeking  Tiis  subjects  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea. 

Here  is  an  almost  virgin  field  for  the 
painter,  the  boundless  possibilities  of  which 
must  have  impressed  many  a  visitor  to  the 
natural  histon-  museums  in  which  specimens 
of  marine  life  are  exhibited.  Nowhere  else 
has  nature  produced  such  extravaganzas  of 
fonn  and  color  as  in  the  sea. 

Some  facts  about  the  French  artist's  work 
and  sevrnil  of  his  pictures  are  presented  in 
an  article  by  Ren^  Merle  in  La  Nature 
(Paris).  An  exhibit  of  Mcheut's  pictures 
at  the  Louvre,  tn  1914,  produced  a  great 
sensation.  The  pictures  were  reproduced  in 
book  form  the  same  year,  with  text  by  M, 
P.  Vcnicuil  and  a  preface  by  Yves  Ilehge. 

Decorative  art,  5a)'s  M.  Merle,  has  often 
utili7:ed  the  forms  and  colors  of  marine  life, 
but  has  usually  cuntined  itself  tii  a  few 
familiar  plants  and  animals,  Meheut,  by 
dint  of  long  personal  nbsrn'ation,  has 
opened  up  a  new  wnrltt.  'I*his  conscientious 
artist  spent  two  whole  years  at  the  marine 
biological  station  of  Rosciiff,  where,  in  as* 
sodation  with  RcicntiJic  investit[atun,  he  pur- 


sued minute  and  serious  studies  in  hit 
chosen  field.  Here  he  made  no  fewer  than 
four  thousand  sketches  and  paintings.  Thw 
his  work  is  a  unique  combination  of  art  and 
science.  He  has  conventionalized  his  sub- 
jects to  only  a  slight  degree  or  not  at  all.  It 
is  astonishing  how  many  creatures  of  die 
sea  present  forms  exactly  adapted  for  repro- 
ducing as  decorative  motifs.  "Here,"  as  M. 
Merle  remarks,  "arc  ornaments  ready-made 
— already  conventionalized — mingling  with 
regularity  in  the  repetition  of  the  same 
motif  a  certain  variety  which  is  the  cfaarae- 
teristic  of  living  beings."  One  species  fu^ 
nishes  an  admirable  model  for  an  applifui 
design  in  metalwork ;  another  for  an  elec> 
trolier  or  chandelier;  a  third  for  the  head 
of  a  baluster. 

From  the  scientific  point  of  view  some  of 
this  artist's  sketches  are  said  to  be  almost 
unrivaled  in  the  accuracy  with  which  th^ 
present  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  sea — veri- 
table marine  dramas,  such  as  a  cuttlefidi 
lying  in  wait  for  crabs  and  fishes,  or  an 
octopus  attacked  by  conger-eeb. 

But  the  pictures  speak  best  for  themselves. 
Only  it  is  a  pity  we  cannot  reproduce  die 
colors,  "vivid,  violent,  clashing  and  harmon- 
ious at  the  same  time."  We  read  of 
lobsters  of  deep  Prussian  blue,  blue-riolet 
musseb,  lumpfi^  red  and  violet  "like  an  ■•- 
seuibly  of  bishops,"  grass  green  and  icdi 
blue  and  i-ellow,  making  a  wonderful  pligr 
of  color  over  the  neutral-tinted  sea-bottom, 
and  skates  "hearing  on  their  back  a  mosaic 
richer  and  more  delicate  in  tone  than  On 
most  beautiful  oriental  rup." 

Truly  a  remarkable  appeal  to  the  tft  mat 
the  intellect  at  one  and  die  same  timel 
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THE  COMING  SUPERSTATE 


IN  La  Revue  de  Paris,  with  a  clear  but 
condensed  style  and  dose  reasoning,  M. 
Bernard  Lavergne  devotes  thirty  pages  to 
"The  Society  of  Nations  and  the  Peace  Con- 
ference.'^ He  classifies  all  unions  of  nations 
under  four  types:  (1)  The  mere  political 
alliance,  primarily  for  mutual  defense  or  the 
general  safety,  such  as  has  been  familiar  since 
the  dawn  of  history;  in  fact,  such  an  al- 
liance has  just  won  the  world-war.  (2)  A 
purely  judicial  alliance,  or  agreement  to  ar- 
bitrate some  or  all  disputed  questions,  be- 
tween sovereign  states.  After  arousing  high 
hopes  of  pacifists,  the  world  over,  in  the 
Hague  conferences,  this  form  of  union  made 
grievous  shipwreck,  or  rather  disappeared 
altogether,  in  the  summer  of  1914,  when 
no  one  even  looked  to  The  Hague  for  peace. 
(3)  A  federal  league,  or  society,  uniting 
the  two  activities  just  described,  but  leaving 
intact  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
each  member.  Such  is  the  organism  just 
planned  in  Paris.  It  can  act  as  a  unit  only 
on  unanimous  vote  of  the  several  prime  min- 
isters or  their  representatives.  It  interests 
the  writer  vitally  only  as  a  step  forward, 
of  transition  toward  a  living  reality.  The 
rejected  French  plan  is  alluded  to  as  a  far 
more  advanced  measure. 

Finally  must  appear  (4)  *'An  interna- 
tional union  with  a  legislative  body  and  an 
executive  power,  both  elective  and  auton- 
omous, deciding  on  action  by  majority 
vote."  This  is  "the  solid,  efficient  super- 
state, which  the  Society  of  Nations  is  to  be- 
come, when  the  united  peoples  delegate  to 
it  their  own  executive  power — a  part  of 
their  sovereignty." 

All  these  may  exist  simultaneously.  Even 
Germany  and  Hungary  might  be  admitted 
to  a  reconstituted  judicial  alliance  for  arbi- 
tration centered  again  at  The  Hague.  The 
federal  league  plan  will  doubtless  be  ac- 
cepted at  least  by  the  chief  Allies  and  also 
by  many  neutral  states.  It  should  not  be  at 
present  too  extended.  Indeed  the  author 
frankly  regrets  that  feudal  Japan  and  China, 
and  unstable  Brazil,  all  so  remote  in  loca- 
tion and  character,  have  been  admitted  al- 
ready. Lastly,  the  author  believes,  the  time 
is  ripe  for  a  very  small  group  of  true  and 
great  democracies  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
superstate,  that  may  later  become  the  world- 
state,  and  could  even  now  insure  world- 
peace  for  a  half  century  to  come. 


Here  is  quoted,  with  disapproval,  the 
argument  that  on  the  judge  and  the  police- 
man rests  all  law  and  order  within  the  pres- 
ent state,  and  that  the  superstate  must  have 
these  two  forces  in  far  greater  measure.  The 
true  power  behind  both  is  identified  as  the 
popular  will,  expressed  through  legislative 
assembly  and  elected  executives. 

The  courts  are  but  interpreters  of  the 
written  law,  or  of  the  body  of  precedents 
and  traditions.  Law  never,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, attains  to  perfect  equity  between  indi- 
viduals and  classes;  and  if  it  ever  did,  the 
ceaseless  change  in  all  economic  and  social 
relations  would  quickly  make  it  unbearably 
unjust.  All  internal  history  of  modern 
states  is  a  tale  of  progressive  reform,  in  the 
interest  of  the  masses,  as  against  traditional 
privilege.  That  reform,  or  revolution,  can- 
not be  checked,  but  only  given  orderly  and 
peaceful  forms  of  expression.  That  is  done, 
in  the  most  advanced  and  intelligent  demo- 
cratic states,  by  legislatures. 

As  between  nations  it  has  not  been  accom- 
plished at  all.  Hence  constant  wars,  long 
after  the  duel  and  the  vendetta  have  ceased. 
The  one  supreme  problem  is  to  escape  war 
by  securing  peaceful  justice.  Until  some 
such  means  is  provided,  wars  will  be  con- 
stant, being  often,  indeed,  both  justified  and 
beneficent.  How  else  could  the  national 
unity  of  Poles  and  Northern  Slavs,  the 
restoration  of  conquered  Rumanians,  Jugo- 
slavs, etc.,  to  longed-for  union  with  their 
free  brothers,  ever  have  been  brought  about? 
Even  a  shameless  debtor-nation  can  be  re- 
strained only  by  force  from  such  repudiation 
as  Turkey  has  attempted  numberless  times. 
Backward  races  must  permit,  under  just  con- 
ditions, the  exploiting  of  coal-veins  and  other 
natural  wealth.  But  who  shall  decide  what 
conditions  are  "equitable"? 

There  are,  also,  two  mighty  forces 
already  active  in  international  life,  which  de- 
mand intelligent  guidance  in  the  interests  of 
all,  or  at  least  a  due  consideration  of  the 
most  imperative  necessities.  They  are  'Sup- 
ply and  Demand;  the  total  surplus  output 
from  human  effort,  and  the  world-wide 
needs  for  whatever  commodities  are  not  lo- 
cally produced.  There  must  be  some  limit 
to  international  hoarding  and  profiteering. 
(At  such  points  the  writer  frankly  reveals 
that  the  absolute  power  of  democratic  ma- 
jorities is  far  from  ideal  government,  but 
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nothing  else  is  available  nor  in  prospect.) 
The  one  hope  of  anything  like  cosmic  order 
out  of  chaos,  indeed  for  the  rescue  of  civili- 
zation, is  the  growth  of  the  deniocratic 
superstate,  with  effective  legislative  debate 
and  decisions,  carried  out  by  elected  execu- 
tives. Behind  these  the  effective  force  will 
be  the  entire  nations  thus  interlinked. 


intemadonal  order.    It 

for  what  it  u  dun  foi 

die  coaKtoutacM  of  die 

DOI  ■  lupcriiate  be  foi 

the  United  SutM  and  « 

would  be  the  heart,  the 

Already  our  three  pari 

OD  a  Frinco-AD^o-An 

Thii    acdoa   of   elecCiT 

among  peoplei  diat  hive  readied  tfe 

of   denwcTBcy,   mark*   a    decUvt   i 

toward  that  larger  groiiplllg  of  BU 

die  future  belong!. 


GABRIEL  HANOTAUX  ON  THE  LEAGUE 
OF  NATIONS 


AT  the  close  of  an  elaborate  study — ap- 
pearing in  the  Revue  det  Deux 
Mondes — of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  now  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  the  world,  Gabriel 
Hanotaux,  the  distinguished  French  states- 
man and  historian,  discusses  the  League  of 
Nations,  giving  the  point  of  view  of  various 
countries  regarding  it,  and  predicting  what 
may  be  expected  from  it. 

As  far  back  as  1907,  says  the  writer,  he 
had  prayed  for  a  League  of  Nations.  In 
1916  he  had  insistently  urged  its  creation  as 
4  practical  outcome  of  the  war. 

Such  an  aspiration  seemed  premature  at 


the  time.  But  the  advocate!  of  ■  1 
were  backed  up  by  public  opii 
expected  extent.  Tlie  word  c 
the  dikes  were  opened.  After  the  feilnic  of 
autocracy  the  democracies  meant  ' 
affairs  in  their  own  hands. 
To  sum  up  die  reasons  fpr  die  ii 
First  and  foremost:  Ae  old  oomplaiot  of 
humanity  against  war;  the  feeling  flw  t" 
war  was  too  cruel  not  to  be  the  last.  T^ 
to  modern  publicity,  its  origii)  was  an 
termined;  the  hour  had  ttntk.  to  i 
light  in  obscure  comers,  so  that  like  1 

could  not  recur.    The  faa,  tac^  was  ci ^ 

realized  that  a  just  cause  alone  could  MC 
defend  a  nation ;  with  modem  methoda  a  4^ 
termined  bandit  could  surprise  his  vietigi 
before  the  latter  could  arise  and  lam. 
Furthermore,  great  progreM  had  already 
been  made  in  international  agrea 
ceming   money,   postal   KTvice, 

Hon,  etc.     Lastly,  the  coavictioa  I  _._ , 

reached  that  disagreements  could  be  dit>' 
cussed ;  that  through  publidty  the  most  COOH 
plex  problems  can  be  better  aolved  thaa  \m 
augurs  and  qualified  pontiffk  In  a  mn, 
public  opinion,  "Queen  of  the  wmld," 
wished  to  take  the  government  ol  the  i  " 
in  its  hands.  This  dedsior  ' 
the  cabinets  had  but  to  foll^ 
ever,  they  did  not  all  react  ia 
American  OpmiQn, — Pi^ 
was  from  the  first  (that  is,  : 
of  the  moK  ardent  advocatts 
Nations.  His  idea  of  such  a 
with  time  more  clearly  ( 
dress  to  the  Senate,  7  2,1 
dared  that  it  i 
dple  dut  peace 
a  wdl  defined  w 
render  the  recur  of  i 
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the  guat  war  virtually  impossible.  This 
vision  of  a  better  future  is  the  more  remart- 
ablc  in  a.  statesman  whose  country  by  tradi- 
tion, by  faith  in  its  strength  and  isolation 
has  perhaps  the  gravest  reasons  for  not  seek- 
ing a  union  outside  of  that  within  its  own 
borders.  Despite  this  general  American  feel- 
ing of  a  sort  of  "continental  insularity," 
President  Wilson  acted  with  an  increasing 
energy,  and  submitted  the  project  at  once  on 
his  arrival  in  Europe,  speaking  of  it  as  his 
own. 

English  Opinion. — The  English  more 
than  any  other  government  recognizes  the 
force  of  public  opinion  and  best  knows  both 
to  obey  and  guide  it.  No  statesman  of  emi- 
nence had  launched  the  idea  of  a  League 
before  the  close  of  1916.  Coolly  received  at 
first,  public  opinion  soon  pronounced  in  its 
favor.  It  was  echoed  in  a  proposition  of 
Lord  Bryce  aimed  at  preventing  future 
wars.  Since  then  the  leading  idea  of  Eng- 
lish public  men  is  to  establish  a  moratorium 
of  conflicts,  to  retard  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Two  conceptions  of  a  League,  in  their  ex- 
treme, have  come  to  view:  Senator  Lodge 
with  his  demand  that  the  United  States 
should  not  bind  itself  to  permanent  inter- 
national action,  and  that  of  General  Smuts 
for  a  superstate  whose  mission  it  would  be 
to  govern,  at  least  temporarily,  the  greater 
part  of  Europe. 

The  Opinion  of  France. — As  things  were, 
the  opinion  of  France  was  most  important; 
she  could  turn  the  scales.  A  League,  ardent- 
ly advocated  by  some,  was  as  energetically 
opposed  by  others  who  considered  it  chi- 
merical. Thus  the  opportunity  of  stamping 
the  covenant  with  the  French  spirit — tact, 
equity,  sound  sense — was  lost:  France,  the 
most  exposed  among  the  great  powers  to 
aggression,  was  the  most  interested  in  a 
lasting  system  of  protection  against  war:  the 
people  felt  that  profoundly,  but  the  govern- 
ment hesitated — in  a  word,  it  relegated  the 
League  to  the  domain  of  the  ideal.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  who  distinguished  himself  so 
brilliantly  at  the  Hague  Convention,  was 
the  French  delegate  to  the  League  Confer- 
ence ;  he  faced  a  project  whose  main  lines 
had  been  fixed — a  compound  of  English  and 
American  views.  His  chief  aim  was  to  em- 
power the  League  to  control  the  armaments 
of  the  powers,  but  it  was  rejected. 

Germany  and  ike  League. — President 
Wilson  and  the  English  publicists  have 
rightly   reiterated   that  the   League  has  no 


chance  of  success  unless  all  the  peoples  arc 
some  day  to  be  united  into  a  single  force. 

Germany  since  her  defeat  has  been  ar- 
dently desirous  to  form  part  of  the  League; 
but  as  long  as  she  shall  not  have  given  posi- 
tive proofs  of  her  sincere  adhesion  not  alone 
to  democratic  principles  but  to  the  frater- 
nal aims  of  the  League,  she  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  it, 

ff^kat  may  be  expected  of  the  League. — 
The  League  will,  of  course,  not  function 
until  the  treaties  have  been  ratified.  It  will 
be  the  chief  instrument  of  that  "collective 
work  of  the  Nations"  whence  real  peace  will 
spring. 

As  to  the  two  opposing  systems,  the  super- 
state or  a  simple  council  of  deliberation  and 
surveillance,  the  writer  declares  himself  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  The  present  disordered 
state  of  Europe,  the  weakness  of  the  newly- 
created  nations,  may  readily  account  for 
General  Smuts's  ideas.  "But  despite  all," 
the  writer  says,  "it  is  better,  in  my  opinion, 
to  Jet  them  work  out  their  own  salvation — 
while  aiding  them  in  their  efforts.  The 
worst  inertia  is  that  which  counts  upon 
others ;  all  burdens  are  heavy,  even  those  im- 
posed by  kindness.  Nations  must  act  in 
order  to  exist.  .  .  .  The  founders  of  the 
League  of  Nations  have  thus,  to  my  mind, 
shown  great  wisdom  in  avoiding  the  appear- 
ance of  a  superstate.   ..." 

The  Treaty  of  June  28  has  left  a  uoked  Ger- 
many; that  is  it!  neakneia.  It  has  eaublitheii  a 
League  of  Nations:  that  is  its  strength.  The  al- 
liance of  the  great  nations  maintains  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  victory  gained ;  it  is  the  bridge 
enabling  us  to  ana  in  to  a  new  order. 
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FACTS  AND  FALLACIES  CONCERNING 
LIVING  CONDITIONS  IN  AMERICA 
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On  *•-•:  Viiiv  of  'r.^i  inforrr.arion.  Mr. 
f!'>%i.'  -M'jficfr.*'.  O:yrr.:r.:>^:or.er  of  LaV^r  Sta- 
t^.^.'.-  .f.-irrtak^i  :n  th^  Monthly  Lcbor 
P*\\t^j.  Wii'.in^^on  to  an*'A-cr  the  qucs- 
f.'>n  WKa*  \\  the  American  standard  of 
l.y.T.n^'f"  Keterence  :>  comtantly  made  in 
Vi^  pr*"',*  ar;d  in  public  utterances  to  this  as- 
t-rr,*ed  ■>*andard,"  but  apparently  no  serious 
attfnr.pt  has  heretofore  been  made  t'^  arnK'zc 
i*. 

Bfrfore  netting  down  y^me  of  the  more 
detaile-i  fa^t*  ascertained  by  the  writer,  it 
v/'il  :y:  i rr- trijctive  to  quote  the  general  con- 
clusion's at  which  he  arrives.  "From  the 
data  thus  far  worked  up,"  he  says,  *'it  is 
apparent  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
AnirTlr;if\  standard  of  living  in  the  sense  of 
a  very  "jijj^erior  standard  giving  all  the  nec- 
essaries, many  of  the  comforts,  and  a  gf»odly 
^:jpply  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

<}u  the  roritrary,  we  find  that  there  are  a»  manj* 
different  %raridardi  at  there  are  different  incomes 
and  famiii^ft  of  different  sizes.  In  the  lower  in- 
tftm^  K^'^'Ups  fhe  living; conditions  are  hard  indeed. 
The  iucftTne%  of  the  lower  paid  workers  roust  be 
inr reaped  and  the  cost  of  food,  clothing  and  hous- 
in;;  rnu^t  be  towered  to  enable  these  families  to 
rn^'et  the  hijcher  costs  of  existence.  Social  legis- 
lation i<i  needed  to  give  them  better  and  cheaper 
forxj,  clothing,  houses,  medical  treatment,  and 
insurance.  Even  in  the  higher  income  groups 
ronditionn  are  not  so  easy  as  they  are  frequently 
pirriirrd  to  u%.  Let  us  not  be  fooled  by  the  cry 
that  the  American  standard  of  living  is  the  high- 
f^r  in  thr  world.  Let  us  make  the  minimum  liv- 
ing *randard  in  America  one  that  will  support 
life  ill  flfrenry  and  health. 

C)Mf  of  the  first  fallacies  that  Commis- 
sioiH-r  .Mc#'krr  dispels  is  the  prevalent  idea 
that  thr  average  American  family  suffers 
fnnn    overfeeding.      Food    is    discussed    in 


of  calories  and  with  due 
we!l"balancrd  diet.    He  sars: 
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Tke  faimiJT 
lyzetL  We  can  sar  witk  mn€dc 
qi^xres  tcr-dar  as  eipcndhnre  of 
ce^ts  per  mas  per  day  for  food  to 
ba!aacetl  dirt  saficiexn  in  Ac 
and  in  Tarierr.  This  means  ikat  J 
lies  consisdng  of  husband,  vrifc,  aod  three  chil- 
dren be:ow  die  age  of  15  ycaix  Inriof  in  luge 
ar<d  medium-sized  cities  mac  spend  abooc  $il9 
per  annum  for  food  to  keep  ihiumlycs  piupujj 
r.o'jrished  for  health  and  cfidcocy.  TV 
pendirjre  for  food  goes  widi  incoMcs  of 
Si !:-'.•  to  SlSS-J,  so  we  mar  sar  ikat  Amcri 
fami'ies  on  the  are  rage  are  not  fally-  noiiriihfd 
uniil  their  yearly  income  readies  SltOO.  TlwM 
figures  do  not  indicate  that  our  people  are  to-dif 
s Leering  from  eating  too  moch  meat,  or  erea  tm 
much  of  other  foods  not  so  expenare.  The  avci^ 
age  income  falls  well  below  Si  MO. 

Conclusions  must  not  be  too  hastily  drawn  fnM 
theie  figures.  They  do  not  mean  that  onr  wmfc* 
ing  population  is  dying  of  slow  ftarrarian;  noih* 
ing  of  the  sort.  But  they  do  indicate  that  the 
workers  of  America  are  obliged  to  lire  on  a  diet 
too  restricted  and  monotoixHis  for  the  maintcnaaoc 
of  as  high  a  degree  of  cfficiencj  and  heahh  as 
ought  to  be  maintained  as  a  reasonable  minimaaL 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  eiicacious  rem- 
edy is  not  higher  wages,  but  rather  improved 
s>'stems  for  distributing  and  marfcetinK  fboditaCi 
and  the  education  of  housekeepers  in  dw  ait  if 
keeping  house,  with  emphasis  on  diets.  HonN* 
keeping  is  not  exactly  a  lost  art.  It  is  one  of  tht 
arts  that  has  not  yet  been  completely  found. 

The  data  concerning  expenditures  for 
clothing  do  not  bear  out  the  cfaarst  ao  fre- 
quently made  that  the  Americtn  workinf^ 
man  and  his  family  arc  extravagantljr 
dressed.  In  the  ''modal"  (most  frequent) 
income  group,  $1350,  the  average  dothiqf 
expenditure  per  adult  male  is  not  more  than 
S90.  At  existing  prices,  this  does  not  Icsfc 
much  room  for  extravagance.  Mr.  Meeker 
gives  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  dothes  are 
intended  for  adornment  as  well  as  prote^ 
tion,  and  that,  in  the  present  state  of  human 
societ}',  the  demands  of  fashion  cannot  be 
ignored  in  discussing  the  dotfaing  require- 
ments of  the  working  classes. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
less  for  clothes  than  husbands  until  we  reach  tht 
higher  incomes,  about  $1800  per  jrcar.  It  it  alta 
of  interest  that  when  economies  are  ntccitiy 
they  are  made  largely  at  the  expense  oi  the  wifn 
wardrobe.  The  first  baby  makes  a  cnt  in  iht 
mother's  clothes  money  and  every  addition  It  Iht 
family  cuts  deeper  into  this  item.     It  h 
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fair  to  say  that  American  wives  prefer  clothet 
and  upholstered  parlor  furniture  to  children.  It 
costs  money,  pain,  and  sacrifice  to  bear  and  rear 
children,  however,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics' study  shows  with  startling  vividness  the 
extent  to  which  the  mother  is  obliged  to  sacrifice 
her  house  and  her  personal  adornment  to  her 
children. 

In  the  matter  of  housing,  it  appears  that 
there  is  little  overcrowding  in  American 
workingmen's  families.  Whether  in  other 
respects  housing  conditions  are  satisfactory 
is  hardly  brought  out  in  this  study.  The 
amount  spent  for  rent  varied  from  $105  per 
annum  for  the  lowest  income  group,  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  to  $355  per  annum  for  the 
highest  income  group,  reported  from  New 
York  City. 

Light  and  fuel  seem  to  be  generally  suf- 
ficient. The  writer  discusses  at  sortie  length 
the  provisions  for  medical  attention  and  the 
question  of  insurance.  Both  are  in  a  highly 
unsatisfactory  state,  owing  to  the  economic 
arrangements  of  the  country  at  large,  con- 
cerning  remedies   for   which   Mr.    Meeker 


makes  some  pertinent  suggestions.     He  de- 
clares that 

The  sickness  and  physical  deficiencies  revealed 
by  the  selective  draft  have  happily  demolished 
forever  the  carefully  fostered  fallacy  that  the 
American  workman  is  so  well  paid,  so  well  nour- 
ished, housed,  and  clothed,  and  so  intelligent  that 
he  needs  nothing  in  addition  to  the  existing 
agencies  to  look  after  his  exuberant  good  health. 
The  quantitative  consumption  of  health-giving 
and  health-maintaining  services  in  the  average 
American  family  is  certainly  very  much  below 
what  is  necessary  to  attain  and  maintain  reason- 
ably good  health.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  hospitals  must  be  more 
completely  and  effectively  organized  and  directed 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  health  of  the 
community.  Until  this  is  done  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  the  average  American  family  to  buy 
the  required  amount  of  health  service  to  keep 
health  and  efficiency  up  to  a  reasonable  standard. 

Under  the  head  of  amusements  we  are  told 
that  "expenditures  for  movies  increase  con- 
sistently with  increasing  income,"  and  that 
the  sums  spent  for  amusements  in  the  income 
groups  above  $1300  are  "probably  suflident 
for  recreational  and  health  needs.". 


THE  STRUGGLE  OF  FRANCE  WITH 

HIGH  PRICES 


IN  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  Aug- 
ust 1st,  the  eminent  French  economist 
Raphael-Georges  Levy  discusses  "The  High 
Cost  of  Living."  Though  addressed  to  the 
French  people  alone,  his  words  have  much 
instruction  for  "the  two  worlds."  It  is,  in- 
deed, remarked,  that  the  condition  com- 
plained of  is  universal,  and  that  the  decreas- 
ing value  of  the  monetary'  unit  is  in  some 
degree  inevitable,  from  the  constant  mining 
and  minting  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
special  rise  of  prices,  or  dearness  of  living,  at 
the  present  time,  is  charged  to  two  essen- 
tial causes :  the  terrible  losses  of  the  war,  and 
the  inflation,  and  extravagant  use,  of  the 
paper  money  by  the  government. 

In  coal,  food-stuffs,  textiles,  means  of 
transportation,  crippled  France  is  compelled 
to  import  heavily,  at  high  profit  to  the  for- 
eign seller — paid,  too,  at  a  very  high  rate  of 
exchange  (7  francs  per  dollar,  33  per  pound 
sterling  in  July,  *19).  Her  loss  in  men,  also, 
greatly  exceeds  even  that  of  England.  The 
increased  cost  of  necessities,  1914-18,  is 
stated  at  75  per  cent,  in  England,  200  per 
cent,  in  France. 

The  government  has  actually  increased  its 


indebtedness,  by  the  issue  of  notes,  faster,  in 
this  last  year,  than  during  the  war.  In  1871, 
not  one  note  was  issued  after  peace  was  de- 
clared, and  by  1878  the  whole  debt  to  the 
Bank  of  France  was  repaid.  Governmental 
extravagance  is  put  high  above  all  other 
causes  of  needless  suffering. 

That  alternate  increase  of  food  prices  and 
of  labor's  wages  can  bring  no  real  relief,  is 
just  coming  to  be  understood,  there,  as  here. 

Wage-earners,  whether  employed  by  the  state, 
a  corporation,  or  an  individual,  are  not  a  coun- 
try's entire  population.  All  who  have  a  fixed 
income,  whether  from  capital,  salary,  or  pension, 
are .  facing  the  same  distressing  problem. 

The  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  day  is 
the  revival  of  French  agriculture,  with  im- 
proved methods:  "the  phosphates  of  Algeria 
and  Tunis  added  to  the  potash  of  Alsace." 

There  is  bitter  complaint  against  govern- 
ment-management of  post-offices,  telegraphs, 
and  telephones.  The  great  captains  of  in- 
dustry should  be  left  to  rebuild  their  own 
workshops,  and  restore  their  mines,  while 
the  government  limits  itself  to  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos  in  its  proper  political 
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functions.  Instead  of  guarantecii^  an  ex- 
travagant price  for  wheat  at  home,  or  buy- 
ing  no  less  wastefully  abroad,  it  should  leave 
all  this  to  the  natural  laws  of  international 
trade.  Food  prices  would  not  then  be  twice 
as  high  in  France  as  in  London. 


Tlic  intrinsic  cauiem,  due  to  lea*ened  produc- 
tion  and  lack  of  traniportation,  arc  deidned  grad- 
ually to  lote  their  iDtcnlily.  Slon  ai  »tim%  the 
reaioration  of  devaifed  provinces,  the  renewal  of 
our  crippled  railways,  yet  every  day  marks  some 
progress.  Let  ui  look,  too.  at  the  other  countries, 
since  nc  must  for  a  long  time  be  heavily  de- 
pendent on  import*  from  them.  There,  normal 
life  is  swiftly  reviving,  and  we  can  foresee  a 
time  when  they  may  approach  ante-bellum  condi- 
tions. Approach — not  attain ;  for  one  factor  in 
particular,  hand-labor,  is  at  once  more  costly  and 
less  eflicient.  In  other  lands  some  relief,  in  lower 
prices,  is  already  seen  (60  per  cent,  in  Belgium, 
in  live  months).  Why,  in  France,  have  they  risen 
rapidly  since  the  armistioe?  The  cause  it  the 
depreciation  of  our  money;  and  for  that  the  blame 
rests  on  the  government.  ...  It  was  the  govern- 
ment thai  led  in  the  first  evil  step,  by  fixing  ex- 
travagant wages  for  the  workers  in  war  fac 
tpriei,  by  placing  cootracu  at  such  heavy  profit* 
diat  it  wM  forced  t»  put  a  special  tax  on  them, 
by  casting  billion*  ri^t  and  left  with  no  tbou^l 
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THE  ADVENT  OF  "SEA 


GENERAL  attention  has  recently  been 
called  to  a  world-wide  shortage  of 
leather  mainly  thraugji  the  abnormal  rise  in 
the  price  of  footwear.  Leather  has  hereto* 
fore  been  produced  on  a  commercial  scale 
from  only  a  few  q>edes  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. The  question  naturally  arises:  Are 
there  not  many  other  possible  sources?  This 
question  is  answered,  in  part,  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Skerrett  in  the  Scientific  American  (New 
York).  His  article  deals  with  the  cam- 
paign that  has  been  waged  by  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, to  exploit  hitherto  unutilized  marine 
sources  of  leather,  and  the  tangible  results 
already  attained.  With  respect  to  the  exist- 
ing shortage  he  says; 

We  are  accustomed  to  boast  of  our  self-cffi- 
cieDCy  when  it  comes  to  raw  materials,  especially. 
It  will,  therefore,  probably  shock  many  good 
Americans  to  learn  tbat  the  United  States  com- 
raonly  relies  upmi  the  outside  world  for  nearly 
half  of  its  cattle  hides,  for  well-nigh  all  of  its 
Koat  skins,  and  likewise  for  a  very  large  pan  of 
the  pelts  of  *heep  and  calves  coniunied  here. 
From  an  indu*lrial  point  of  view,  the  prxMiil 
leather  shortage  ami  outlook  becoroc  eren  more 
ierious  when  we  rccogDizc  Ae  fact  dial  we  hare 
grown    to    b«    Ac    leading    oadoii    anMOg    thoac 
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tanning  is  that  of  soaking  the  hide  in  a  lime 
solution.  If  this  is  not  done  with  extreme  care 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  natural  differences 
peculiar  to  the  fish  skin  the  resultant  product  is 
so  spongy  and  lacking  in  strength  that  it  has 
practically  no  market  value.  This  stage  of  the 
process  has  pretty  generally  ruined  the  skin  and 
made  further  work  upon  it  quite  useless.  To- 
day, the  secret  of  a  correct  lime  bath  has  been 
discovered,  and,  similarly,  some  other  phases  in- 
cidental to  the  manipulation  of  the  skins  have 
been  mastered.  Among  these  is  a  degreasing 
treatment  which  effectually  removes  the  fishy  odor. 

The  adaptation  of  the  shark  skin  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  leather  worker  has  presented  dis- 
tinctive difficulties — so,  too,  has  the  skin  of  the 
ray  and  the  dogfish — because  of  the  horny,  tuber- 
culous exterior  which  is  frequently  so  hard  that 
it  can  be  ground  down  only  by  means  of  abrasive 
belts  or  wheels.  In  fact,  this  shagreen  has  been 
extensively  employed  by  cabinet-makers,  ivory 
workers,  metal  workers,  etc,  in  lieu  of  emery 
cloth  and  sand  paper.  The  question  of  making 
shark  skins  available  for  leather  has,  therefore, 
rested  in  part  upon  devising  ways  to  get  rid  of 
the  shagreen. 

Thanks  to  recourse  to  chemistry,  the  shagreen 
can  be  completely  separated  from  the  underlying 
skin  and  yet  leave  the  hide  beautifully  marked 
with  its  characteristic  "grain."  So  dressed,  the 
leather  lends  itself  to  the  manufacture  of  bags, 
belts,  card  cases  and  other  article's  where  an 
ornamental  surface  is  desired.  With  this  exterior 
removed,  either  the  upper  layer  of  the  skin  or 
the  underlying  "splits"  can  be  dressed  for  shoe 
stock — including  the  heavy  material  for  soles. 
The  leather  will  take  a  beautiful  finish  ancf  is 
notably  durable.  From  a  500-pound  shark  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  ten  square  feet  of  leather  from 
the  hide,  and  the  stomach  furnishes  a  raw  ma- 
terial that  will  yield  a  leather  which  is  soft  and 


strong  and  looks  not  unlike  glazed  kid  when  ready 
for  the  market. 

Mr.  Skerrett  describes  in  some  detail  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  leather  obtained  from 
various  other  creatures  of  the  sea.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  development  of  the  "sea 
leather"  industry,  the  same  creatures  yield 
a  number  of  other  marketable  commodities, 
for  example: 

From  the  livers  of  the  shark  an  oil  is  obtain- 
able, also  from  the  livers  of  the  dogfish,  which 
is  said  to  have  much  of  the  medicinal  properties 
which  characterize  cod  liver  oil,  and,  besides,  the 
oil  is  in  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  soaps, 
for  mixing  paints,  and  for  the  treatment  of  some 
leathers.  A  SOO-pound  shark  will  ^ve  an  aver- 
age of  from  10  to  15  gallons  of  liver  oil,  which 
is  easily  marketable  at  fifty  cents  .  gallon.  The 
dorsal  fins,  when  dried,  bring  $2.50  apiece  among 
Oriental  epicures.  The  teeth  sell  readily  for  five 
cents  each  to  manufacturing  jewelers  who  work 
them  into  ornaments  of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
fiesh  of  the  shark  is  said  to  l?  decidedly  palatable, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  published  some 
thirty  different  recipes  for*  fresh  shark,  :moked 
shark,  salt  shark,  and  canned  shark.  In  rommon 
with  the  meat  of  other  sea  creatures,  the  flesh  of 
the  shark  can  be  converted  into  fertilizer  or  dried 
and  ground  for  chicken  and  cattle  food.  As  a 
fertilizer  the  stuff  is  rich  in  ammonia  and  phos- 
phoric acid. 

It  appears  that  a  "sea  leather"  company 
has  already  established  stations  for  taking 
sharks,  porpoises,  rays,  dogfish,  etc.,  at 
Morehead  City  and  Broad  Creek,  N.  C, 
and  at  Fort  Myers  and  Sanibel  Island,  Fla. 


A  REMARKABLE  RAINFALL  RECORD 

IN  HAWAII 


THE  meteorologist  measures  rainfall  in 
inches  or  millimeters.  The  layman  is 
perhaps  more  inclined  to  think  of  it  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  gardener  who,  according 
to  Punch,  having  examined  his  rain-gauge 
after  a  storm,  reported  that  the  rainfall 
was  "between  a  pint  and  a  pint  and  a  half." 
The  amount  as  scientifically  observed  is  the 
depth  that  would  remain  on  the  ground  if 
none  ran  off,  soaked  in  or  evaporated.  In 
the  eastern  United  States  the  rainfall  ranges 
from  30  to  60  inches  per  annum,  and  only  in 
a  very  limited  area,  in  the  extreme  north- 
west corner  of  Washington  state,  does  the 
rainfall  of  the  continental  United  States 
exceed  100  inches.  An  inch  of  rainfall  is 
equivalent  to  101  tons  of  water  per  acre, 
or  64,640  tons  per  square  mile.     It  seems 


advisable  to  set  down  these  facts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  non-meteorological  public  be- 
fore presenting  a  digest  of  an  article  by  Mr. 
G.  K.  Larrison,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  entitled  "Uncle  Sam's  Dampest 
Corner,"  published  in  the  Monthly  Weather 
Review  (Washington,  D.  C). 

The  "dampest  corner*'  in  question  is  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  it  is  a  fact  of 
novel  interest  to  the  scientific  as  well  as  the 
larger  public  that  the  rainfall  at  a  certain 
place  in  these  islands  is  possibly  larger  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  For  at  least 
half  a  century  the  world's  record  for  raini- 
ness has  been  attributed  to  the  town  of  Chcr- 
rapunji,  in  India.  This  place  is  situated  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Himalaya,  about  4100 
feet  above  sea-level.     It  is  exposed  to  the 
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full  force  of  the  moist  southwest  monsoon, 
and  rapid  condensation  of  moisture  is  due 
U>  the  forced  ascent  of  the  winds  on  the 
face  of  precipitous  hills  at  the  summit  of 
which  Cherrapunji  is  located.  The  rainfall 
of  this  spot,  according  to  the  latest  official 
figures,  averages  426  inches  a  year.  Higher 
values  have  sometimes  been  published,  but 
they  were  based  on  shorter  records. 

All  other  places  in  the  world  having  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  rainfall  are  like^vise  sit- 
uated in  mountainous  regions  and  are  ex- 
posed to  moist  ocean  winds.  Two  stations 
in  the  former  German  colony  of  Kamerun — 
Bibundi  and  Debundja — are  close  rivals  of 
Cherrapunji,  judging  from  the  relatively 
short  records  available. 

The  extraordinarily  heavy  rainfall  in  por- 
tions of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  not  sus- 
pected until  recently,  because  it  occurs  in 
places  that  were  never  scientifically  explored 
until  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  undertook 
a  t^io  rough  hydrometric  survey  of  the 
islands.  The  rainiest  spot  thus  far  found 
is  the  summit  of  Mount  Waialcale,  eleva- 
tion 5080  feet,  on  the  island  of  Kauai.  Mr. 
Larrison  says: 

During  the  periods  August  2,  1911,  to  March 
2fi,  1914,  and  May  31,  191S,  to  August  1].  1917, 
■  total  of  17SZ  days,  there  was  recorded  on  Mount 
Waialeale  a  total  precipitation  of  2325  inches,  or 
an  average  of  1.3047  inches  per  day.  In  a  36S- 
diy  year  this  i*ouId  amount  to  an  annual  pre- 
cipitation of  about  47(  inches.  The  years  of  191S 
and  1914,  for  nhidl,  unfortunately,  no  records 
were  obtained,  were  the  wettest  since  the  local 
Weather  Bureau  office  was  established  In  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Though  comparative  eiti- 
maies  are  alnays  unsatisfactory,  reliable  records 
obtained  at  near-by  stations  indicate  that  in  both 
1914  and  19IK  the  rainfall  at  this  station  exceeded 
600  inches.  From  May  21,  1915,  to  May  30,  1916, 
the  recorded  rainfall  at  Mount  Waialeale  was 
561  inches. 

Mount  Waialeale  is  the  peak  of  the  island  of 
Kauai,  and  it  inaccessible  except  to  the  moat  ez- 
For  this  reason  it  has  been 
-naintain  the  station  and  it  was 
•.A  on  account  of  inability  to  gel 
lake  the  necessary  regular  visits. 
There  are  several  other  damp  spots  in  Hawaii. 
Puu  Kukui,  5000  feet  above  sea  level,  on  the 
island  of  Maui,  hat  for  the  last  seven  years  had 
an  average  precipitation  of  369  inches,  the  maxi- 
mum being  562  inches  in  1918.  On  the  island 
of  Hawaii,  at  the  intake  of  the  Upper  Hamakua 
irrigation  dilch,  4000  feel  above  sea  level,  rain- 
fall amounting  to  504  Inches  was  recorded  in 
1914.  At  at  least  a  dozen  other  spots — all  more 
than  1000  feM  in  elevation— in  the  Territory  the 
rainfall  in  1914  and  1911  exceeded  350  inchea. 
The  heaviest  daily  downpour  ever  recorded  in  the 
Territory  was  31.95  indieB  at  Honomu,  Hawaii 
(elevation    1200   feet),   February   20,   1911.      Ac- 
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INDUSTRIALIZING  THE  FRENCH 

THEATER 


THE  paper  in  the  Mercure  de  France  of 
August  1st,  signed  Claude,  on  the  "In- 
dustrial Evolution  of  the  Theater"  is  a  mer- 
cilessly frank  critique,  based  on  the  most  in- 
timate knowledge.  One  rubs  one's  eyes, 
above  all  in  this  field,  to  find  a  Frenchman 
telling  his  people  that  they  have  fallen  alto- 
gether behind  their  Anglo-Saxon  friends, 
over  the  Channel  and  overseas. 

The  war  has  only  hastened  what  had  al- 
ready begun.  It  was  notorious  that  every- 
where there  was  evasion,  or  franker  ignor- 
ing, of  the  Society  of*  Authors*  three  car- 
dinal edicts: 

(1)  Each  theater  shall  pay  all  its  authors, 
famous  or  unknown,  the  same  established  per- 
centage of  receipts  according  to  its  fixed  usage. 

(2)  No  author  may  present  a  play  where  he 
is  an  official,  or  a  stockholder,  of  the  theater. 

(3)  No  man  shall  be  director  of  more  than 
one  theater. 

The  **little  boxes"  and  music  halls  have 
led  in  the  violation  of  all  such  rules,  and 
hastened  the  downfall  of  the  profession. 
Stock  companies  have  disappeared.  The 
slightest  of  plots,  with  one  climax  of  sensa- 
tional action  in  each,  are  alone  successful. 
One  or  two  real  actors  are  supported  by  mere 
supernumeraries  and  poseurs,  unable  to  act. 
The  actor-managers  have,  from  personal 
pride  and  jealousy,  aggravated  this  condi- 
tion. A  handful  of  old  actors  and  actresses, 
who  have  dominated  the  stage  for  twenty 
years,  have  no  dangerous  rivals  or  possible 
successors.  The  dramatic  criticism  of  the 
daily  papers  is  written  by  actors,  personally 
known  to  the  all-powerful  directors,  whose 
favor  is  the  chief  objective  point  in  every 
opinion  or  judgment  they  utter.  The  the- 
ater is  very  largely  commercialized  already. 
To  give  it  a  frank  industrial  character  will 
really  be  a  reform,  and  also  a  recognition  of 
what  has  always  been  true :  Of  all  artworks, 
the  play  is  most  immediately  dependent  on  a 
paying  clientele. 

Not  to  mention  the  cinematographs,  the 
*'music  halls"  (word  and  thing,  music  and 
dance,  frankly  borrowed  from  our  British 
cousins  and  ourselves)  are  emptying  the 
great  theaters.  During  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, Mr.  Wilson,  Lloyd  George,  and  Lord 
Derby  assisted  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
Parisian  branch  of  the  London   'Talace'M 


There  is  plenty  of  wit  and  fancy  still  in 
French  letters;  but  it  is  lost  to  the  stage. 

In  fifty  years  no  large  theater  has  been 
added.  All  are  old-fashioned,  uncomfort- 
able for  spectators  and  actors,  with  heavy 
decorations,  no  modern  machinery,  no 
proper  exploiting  of  the  miracles  of  electric 
lighting.  It  has  been  largely  forgotten  that 
drama  is  above  all  a  spectacle — an  appeal  to 
the  eye.  Cyrano  had  many  imitators  and 
successors.  Chanticleer  not  one,  for  no  other 
theater  would  face  such  outlay. 

In  the  final  stroke  of  fate,  which  dra- 
matic writers  and  actors  are  disposed  to  re- 
gard as  disastrous,  the  writer  is  inclined  to 
see  the  best  hope  of  improvement.  To  use 
another  accepted  French  word  of  purely 
American  origin,  the  theaters  of  Paris  are 
in  the  hands  of  "the  Trust,"  of  three  capi- 
talists and  two  author-directors. 

The  day  of  petty  plotting  and  petty  econ- 
omies is  over.  The  selection  of  plays  and 
the  staging  of  them  will  each  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  group  of  impartial  experts — the 
latter  a  task  heretofore  often  bungled  by  the 
authors  themselves.  The  director  of  a  syn- 
dicate of  theaters  will  be  too  busy  to  meddle 
with  details  of  either.  A  budding  dramatist 
will  no  longer  have  to  advertise  himself  la- 
boriously in  social  life.  It  will  all  be  a 
practical  business  question:  Has  he  an  ef- 
fective play?  Young  actors  who  show  real 
promise  will  be  better  paid,  and  also  en- 
couraged to  enjoy  a  larger  leisure  in  "seeing 
life" — because  that  is  the  right  road  to  better 
and  more  impressive  work  on  the  "mimic 
stage."  A  check  will  be  put  on  the  excessive 
feminine  dominance,  which  the  happily- 
mated  pairs  of  Russian  dancers  have  shown 
to  be,  even  artistically,  a  grievous  mistake. 
They  "have  shown  us  what  can  be  wrought 
by  the  alliatice  of  the  two  temperaments, 
masculine  and  feminine,  for  complete  spec- 
tacular beauty." 

The  actor-director  and  the  permanent 
"stock-companies"  will  probably  vanish  alto- 
gether. Instead  of  the  thin  three-act  melo- 
drama for  one  or  two  live  actors,  we  may 
hope  for  more  sustained  dramas  with  a  larger 
variety  of  real  character-parts — because  the 
public  will  enjoy  them.  Relative  security 
of  tenure,  and  fair  recompense  for  all,  is 
better  than  the  past  of  general  hardship  and 
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occasional  brilliant  success.  The  theater 
will  be  frankly  industrialized ;  it  must  be 
saved  from  mere  commercialism. 

Above  all  there  must  be  solidarity,  and 
acceptance  of  natural  comradeship  for  com- 
mon success.  Brilliant  gifts  are  often  curi- 
ously incomplete. 

A  young  poet  full  of  promise  has  jual  ilaged 
a  satiric  and  symbolic  comedy,  which  failed.  It 
might  have  succeeilecl,  if  an  imaginative  col- 
laborator could  have  stamped  it  with  the  joyous 
spirit,  the  vigor,  which  it  licked.  But  there  wis 
(hat  terrible  question  of  sharing  the  author's 
rights   and  the  applause. 


The  theater  mi 
picture  of  life,  'i  nc 
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A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  STl 
ARMY  TRAINING  COR 


THE  Students'  Army  Training  Corps, 
in  its  final  form,  wrhicb  included,  as  the 
roof  and  crown  of  the  scheme,  the  Collegiate 
Section,  began  its  brief  existence  on  October 
1,  1918,  just  in  time  to  save  the  universities 
and  colleges  oi  the  country  from  being  put 
out  of  business  by  losing  the  bulk  of  their 
students  in  the  draft.  It  was  abolished  by 
an  order  of  the  War  Department  issued 
November  26  of  the  same  year.  Demobili- 
zation began  on  December  2  and  was  prac- 
tically completed  by  December  26.  Hence 
the  entire  life  of  the  Corps  was  barely  three 
months.  Only  six  weeks  of  this  period  pre- 
ceded the  signing  of  the  armistice,  after 
which  there  was  a  notable  "slump"  in  the 
activities  and  morale  of  the  Corps,  robbed 
of  the  prospects  of  active  service  and  with 
probable  demobilization  near  at  hand.  Last 
but  not  least,  the  work  of  the  Corps  while 
hostilities  were  still  in  progress  was  seriously 
interrupted,  in  nearly  all  the  units,  by  the 
influenza  epidemic 

The  Army  Students'  Training  Corps  was 
an  experiment,  concerning  the  success  of 
which  diverse  judgments  have  been  passed. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  training 
of  college  students  for  commissions  was  only 
a  part  of  this  scheme.  In  a  long  review  of 
the  undertaking,  published  by  Maj.  R.  B. 
Perry,  U.  S.  A,,  in  National  Service  (New 
York),  we  find  a  summary  of  the  work  of 
the  Vocational  Section,  originally  known  as 
the  National  Army  Training  Detachments, 
which  did  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Army 
what  the  Collegiate  Section  was  designed  to 
do  for  the  commissioned  personnel.  We 
read  that 
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Applications  were  received  from  virtually  every 
collegiate  institution  in  the  country,  and  after  the 
collection  of  the  necessary  information  and  in 
many  cases  after  considerable  negotiation,  524 
collegiate  units  were  eventually  established. 

The  number  of  men  inducted  into  the  Collegiate 
Section  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  approximately 
135,000.  By  special  arrangement  with  the  Navy 
Department  there  were  also  established  93  naval 
units  with  an  enrollment  of  12,598  and  12  marine 
units  with  an  enrollment  of  413. 

The  procurement  of  the  4000  officers  who  were 
eventually  required  to  command  this  new  army 
was  one  of  those  impossibilities  that  were  per- 
petually being  accomplished  during  the  summer 
of  1918.  There  were  practically  no  officers  avail- 
able when  the  work  was  undertaken,  but  a  full 
complement  was  eventually  obtained  from  the 
following  sources:  retired  officers  already  on  duty 
with  educational  institutions,  109;  from  National 
Army  training  detachments,  depot  brigades  and 
hospitals,  788;  instructors  from  the  special  S.  A. 
T.  C.  training  camps  conducted  July  15  to  Sep- 
tember 15,  many  of  them  being  held  over  from 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  camps  held  in  June,  184;  air 
service  officers,  released  by  the  closing  of  ground 
schools  and  examining  boards,  84;  quartermas- 
ter corps,  104;  miscellaneous,  26;  newly  commis- 
sioned from  S.  A.  T.  C  camps,  2618;  total,  3918. 

Major  Perry's  final  summary  of  the  work 
of  the  whole  Corps,  including  both  Voca- 
tional and  Collegiate  Sections,  is  valuable  as 
setting  forth  just  what  it  accomplished,  de- 
spite the  very  hasty  and  tentative  nature  of 
the  undertaking: 

(1)  It  trained  120,000  technicians  for  the  army 
and  delivered  90,000  to  the  organizations  that 
needed  and  requested  them. 


(2)  It  built  and  operated  a  plant  that  would 
have  produced  200,000  more  technicians,  better 
selected  and  better  trained,  before  June  1. 

(3)  It  enabled  the  colleges  and  technical  and 
professional  schools  to  open  in  the  fall  of  1918 
with  something  approaching  the  normal  attend- 
ance of  teachers  and  students,  thus  keeping  intact 
the  body  of  secondary  school  graduates  and  the 
great  system  of  higher  education. 

(4)  It  delivered  8642  men  to  officers'  training 
camps. 

(5)  It  mobilized,  clothed  and  armed  130,000 
men  of  the  new  age  groups  in  advance  of  their 
call  in  the  draft,  and  as  a  net  addition  to  the 
capacity  of  the  cantonments. 

(6)  It  built  and  operated  a  plant  that  would 
before  June  1  have  delivered  at  least  50,000  men 
to  schools  for  commissioned  and  noncommissioned 
officers,  men  specially  trained  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  service  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended including  infantry,  field  artillery,  coast  ar- 
tillery, air  service,  engineers,  ordnance  corps,  sig- 
nal corps,  chemical  warfare  service,  machine  g^n 
service,  motor  transport  corps,  medical  corps,  vet- 
erinary corps  and  dental  corps.  In  addition  to 
these  selected  men  the  Collegiate  Section  of  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  would  have  provided  basic  education  and 
military  training  for  at  least  140,000  additional 
men  many  or  most  of  whom  would  have  event- 
ually found  their  way  into  commissioned  or  non- 
commissioned grades.  In  short,  combining  the 
programs  of  the  vocational  ai)d  collegiate  sec- 
tions, the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  a  mobilization  and 
training  plant  with  a  capacity  up  to  JAly  1,  1919, 
of  not  less  than  520,000  or  nearly  twenty  divisions. 

(7)  It  established  relations  of  service  and  co- 
operation between  the  War  Department  and  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  country,  relations 
that  cannot  fail  to  have  a  durable  and  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  preparedness  of  the  nation  for 
similar  emergencies  in  the  future. 


A  TRADE-UNION  COLLEGE 


THE  Boston  Central  Labor  Union  voted 
on  March  16  last  to  establish  in  Boston 
a  trade-union  college  which  would  give 
workingmen  and  workingwomen  the  ad- 
vantages of  universit}'  training  and  make 
accessible  to  them  the  range  of  subjects  that 
would  promote  the  solid  welfare  and  prog- 
ress of  organized  labor. 

In  the  reconstruction  program  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  one  finds 
under  the  head  of  education  the  following 
sentences : 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  influence  of 
education  upon  the  world's  civilization.  Educa- 
tion must  not  stifle  thought  and  inquiry,  but  must 
awaken  the  mind  concerning  the  application  of 
natural  laws  and  to  a  conception  of  independence 
and  progress. 

Education  must  not  be  for  a  few  but  for  all 
our  people.  While  there  is  an  advanced  form 
oi  public  education   in   many   States,   there   still 


remains  a  lack  of  adequate  educational  facili- 
ties in  several  States  and  communities.  The 
welfare  of  the  Republic  demands  that  public 
education  should  be  elevated  to  the  highest  de- 
gree possible.  The  Government  should  exercise 
advisory  supervision  over  public  education  and 
where  necessary  maintain  adequate  public  educa- 
tion through  subsidies  without  giving  to  the 
Government  power  to  hamper  or  interfere  with 
the  free  development  of  public  education  by  the 
several  States.  It  is  essential  that  our  system 
of  public  education  should  offer  the  wage-earn- 
ers' children  the  opportunity  for  the  fullest  pos- 
sible development.  To  attain  this  end,  State 
colleges  and  universities  should  be  developed. 

Mr.  William  Leavitt  Stoddard  quotes 
this  statement  in  an  illuminating  article  on 
the  Boston  Trade  Union  College,  published 
in  the  Nation  of  August  30. 

He  says:  "For  many  years  the  Boston 
labor  movement  has  been  advocating  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  University  opfcn  to 
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every  class  of  citizen  on  such  terms  that 
every  class  could  obtain  the  advantages  of 
the  privately-owned  universities  so  numerous 
in  Massachusetts/' 

Among  the  educators  who  assisted  in  es- 
tablishing the  college  are  Dean  Roscoe 
Pound  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  Pro- 
fessor Irving  Fisher  of  Yale,  Professor  Wil- 
liam Z.  Ripley  of  Harvard,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Sayre  of  Harvard. 

Among  other  names  on  the  faculty  we 
find  those  of  H.  W.  L.  Dana,  Alford  D. 
Sheffield,  Arthur  Fisher,  Charles  C.  Ram- 
say, H.  J.  Kallen,  James  MacKaye  and 
Mr.  W.  L.  Stoddard,  the  author  of  the 
article  in  the  Nation. 

From  the  very  first  it  was  the  aim  of  all  those 
promoting  the  college  to  create  an  institution 
which  should  be  democratic  both  in  principle  and 
in  practice.  For  this  reason  the  governing  board 
or  "committee  in  charge*'  is  not  fashioned  after 
existing  governing  councils  of  American  univer- 
sities but  is  composed  of  a  joint  committee,  some 
members  of  which  represented  the  proprietors 
of  the  college,  the  Central  Labor  Union,  and  the 
remainder  the  instructing  force.  This  committee, 
at  now  constituted,  consists  of  eleven  trade 
unionists  and  five  instructors.  Each  section  of 
the  joint  committee  naturally  is  responsible  to 
the  body  electing  or  appointing  it,  and  the  whole 
is  responsible  to  the  Central  Labor  Union  be- 
fore which,  at  open  meetings,  appeals  may  be 
taken. 

The  new  college  opened  its  doors  on 
April  7  for  a  term  of  ten  weeks.  The  use 
of  a  high-school  building  in  Roxbury  was 
obtained  by  the  committee  from  the  Boston 
School  Board.  Twelve  courses  were  given, 
each  arranged  for  week-day  evenings  from 
eight  to  ten.  The  course  fee  to  members 
of  trade  unions  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  was  $2.50.     One  hun- 


dred and  fifty  were  enrolled^-Hi 
number  to  test  the  idea. 


The  general  subjects  covered  are  iix:  Engli^K 
Labor  Organization,  Law,  Govemment^  Bco- 
omics,  and  Science.  The  English  coortct  tre 
three:  one  in  the  theory  and  practice  oJF  Eii|^itli 
composition,  one  in  the  practice  of  ditenanon, 
and  one  a  survey  of  the  great  literatures  of  tbc 
world.  The  Labor  courses  are  likewise  dircc: 
the  history  of  trade  unions,  shop  committees  and 
collective  bargaining,  and  die  hutoiy  of  the  free» 
dom  of  labor.  The  one  course  in  Law,  given 
by  Professor  Pound,  is  an  introduction  to  Ameri* 
can  law.  The  one  course  in  Government  is  a 
study  of  political  processes  in  England  and 
America.  The  one  course  in  Economies  b  "a 
study  of  the  economic  principles  which  are  of 
special  importance  to  labor.*'  Under  Scieace  fall 
two  courses:  the  fundamental  principles  of  plqrs- 
ical  science,  and  the  elements  of  mental  scienee 
including  the  principles  of  reasoning.  8o  noch 
for  the  bare  bones  of  the  present  curriculmn. 

English  has  by  far  the  largest  registratioo  of 
all  the  courses.  The  courses  in  Law,  Goreia- 
ment,  and  Science  are  probably  next  in  popv* 
larity,  with  Economics  and  Labor  Organisatioo 
coming  at  the  end.  What  is  the  sigmficupee  of  . 
any  of  these  statistics  it  would  be  difficak  to 
say  except  to  point  out  that  so-called  "pracdcal" 
courses,  such  as  the  first  two  mentioned  under 
English,  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  l3kt  trade 
unionists  than  the  others.  This  is  not,  however, 
to  argue  or  to  admit  that  the  rest  of  the  eonrsts 
are  unpopular  or  not  wanted,  for  this  is  far  from 
the  fact.  But  the  average  workingnuui  who 
after  a  full  day's  work  comes  out  for  an  evening 
in  a  schoolroom,  tends  to  want  to  learn  how  la 
do  something  which  will  be  of  immediate  use  lo 
him. 

The  establishing  of  a  trade-union  oollcge 
and  the  prospect  of  its  duplication  in  other 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  national  equi* 
librium  and  of  the  amicable  settlement,  with- 
in the  near  future,  of  the  differences  now 
existing  between  Labor  and  Capital. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  AUTOMOBILES 


THE  automobile  having  become  such  an 
indispensable  factor  of  our  modern  life, 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  reab'ze  that,  like  all 
great  inventions,  it  had  to  pass  through  a 
long  stage  of  indifference  and  neglect.  Of 
the  first  hesitating  steps  in  its  evolution  Sig- 
nor  Mario  Bellati  Nerli  gives  some  interest- 
ing details  in  the  Italian  Rassegna  Nazionale. 
He  awards  the  credit  of  the  first  inven- 
tion to  a  French  engineer,  Joseph  Cugnot, 
born  at  Void  in  Lorraine,  September  25, 
1725.    Encouraged  by  his  success  in  devising 


a  new  model  of  musket  which  was  favorably 
received  by  the  famous  general  Maurice  de 
Saxe,  he  conceived,  while  in  Brussels,  the 
idea  of  constructing,  for  the  transport  of 
war  material,  a  type  of  vehicle  in  whidi 
steam  should  be  the  motive  power.  In  1760 
he  came  to  Paris  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
undertaking  and  succeeded  in  T^lriffg  a 
model  of  such  a  car,  and  submitted  it  to  the- 
examination  of  Gribeuval,  inspector  of  ai^ 
tillery. 
As  often  happens,  a  somewhat  similar  idea 
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had  suggested  itself  to  a  Swiss  officer  named 
Planta,  and  had  been  reported  by  him  to  the 
minister  Choiseul.  Gribeuval  was  called 
upon  to  give  his  opinion  and  he  immediately 
recognized  the  characteristics  of  Cugnot's 
model;  this  Planta  frankly  admitted.  Choi- 
seul then  charged  Cugnot  to  prepare,  at  gov- 
ernment expense,  a  full-sized  vehicle  built 
on  the  lines  of  his  model. 

This  having  been  done,  the  car  was  tested 
in  the  presence  of  the  minister,  of  a  general, 
and  of  some  experts.  Four  passengers  hav- 
ing been  put  aboard,  it  was  set  in  motion  and 
traveled  a  short  distance  at  the  rate  of  from 
six  to  nine  miles  an  hour,  but  as  the  boiler 
did  not  generate  sufficient  steam,  the  vehicle 
had  to  be  stopped  from  time  to  time  so  that 
a  new  accumulation  of  motive  force  could 
be  gathered. 

Some  other  defects  developed,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  boiler  lacked  strength  to 
withstand  the  strain  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected by  the  expanding  vapor.  However, 
the  results  were  judged  to  be  favorable 
enough  to  warrant  the  building  of  a  new 
car  of  an  improved  type,  calculated  to  carry 
a  weight  of  from  8000  to  10,000  pounds 
and  to  travel  continuously  at  a  speed  of  six 
miles  an  hour.  Meanwhile  the  inventor  was 
rewarded  with  20,000  francs.  Choiseurs 
enforced  retirement  from  the  ministry  in 
1770  seems  to  have  interfered  with  further 
experiments,  although  a  contemporary  diar- 
ist relates  that  toward  the  end  of  that  year 
a  steam-driven  vehicle  transported  a  gun- 
carriage  weighing  5000  pounds  over  a  dis- 
tance of  a  league  in  fifteen  minutes. 

At  any  rate  an  annual  pension  of  600 
francs  was  granted  to  Cugnot,  but  the 
Revolution  robbed  him  of  this,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  aid  of  a  charitable  Belgian 
lady  he  would  have  died  of  want.  In  1793 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  proposed 
to  demolish  the  car  so  that  the  materials 
might  be  used  for  war  munitions,  but  this 
was  frustrated  by  some  artillery  officers.  On 
Bonaparte*s  return  from  his  Italian  cam- 
paign in  1797;  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  invention  and  a  committee  of  which  he 
was  to  be  a  member  was  appointed  to  pass 
upon  it,  but  the  Eg>'ptian  expedition  of  1798 
prevented  this.  Finally,  in  1801,  the  neg- 
lected car  found  a  resting  place  in  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris.  Cug- 
not*s  pension,  augmented  to  1000  francs, 
had  been  restored  to  hina,  but  when  he  died 
in  1804,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  his  clos- 


ing hours  were  not  gladdened  by  any  vision 
of  the  wonderful  automobile  of  the  future. 

His  machine  had  two  bronze  cylinders,  set 
vertically,  and  connected  by  a  tube  alter- 
nately with  the  boiler  to  receive  the  steam, 
and  with  the  outer  air  to  expel  it  when  it 
had  performed  its  work.  The  boiler  was 
of  spheroidal  form  and  was  placed  toward 
the  front  of  the  vehicle,  the  fire-grate  being 
beneath.  There  were  three  wheels,  one  in 
front,  and  two  behind  connected  by  an  axle. 
The  motive  power  was  applied  to  the  for- 
ward wheel.  The  steam  at  high  pressure 
drove  a  piston  in  each  of  the  cylinders,  com- 
municating their  alternative  movement  by 
means  of  ratchets  and  latches  to  the  wheel. 
To  give  this  wheel  greater  stability  it  was 
encircled  by  an  iron  tire,  solidly  rivetted. 

Another,  and  an  independent  inventor 
was  the  American  Oliver  Evans,  who  in 
1786  asked  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
to  grant  him  a  patent  for  a  vehicle  driven 
by  steam;  but  no  one  was  willing  to  give 
the  matter  serious  consideration.  Later,  he 
was  more  successful  in  Maryland;  however, 
the  terms  of  his  patent  were  too  vague  to 
attract  capitalists  and  no  encouragement 
was  extended  to  this  "dreamer  of  horseless 
carriages,"  as  he  was  called. 

Rejected  by  his  own  countrymen,  Evans 
decided  to  send  his  plans  to  London,  in  the 
hope  that  some  English  capitalist  might  be 
induced  to  utilize  the  patent  and  divide  the 
profits;  but  this  effort  also  was  vain.  He 
then  waited  until  he  had  saved  up  a  little 
money  and  *  began,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
construction  of  a  machine,  and  despite  all 
adverse  comment,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  at 
last  able  to  see  his  vehicle  in  motion  on  one 
of  the  streets  of  Philadelphia.  Still,  even 
this  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  claims  failed 
to  excite  interest,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1819,  his  project  was  not  yet 
realized. 

In  England  two  Cornish  machinists  built 
a  couple  of  cars  in  1807  according  to  the 
plans  Evans  had  sent,  but  it  was  found  that 
because  of  the  weight  of  the  boiler,  the  fire- 
grate and  the  fuel,  almost  all  the  power  gen- 
erated was  needed  to  move  the  vehicle  itself, 
little  or  none  being  available  for  transport- 
ing passengers  or  freight. 

Thus  all  these  early  attempts  came  to 
grief,  and  it  was  only  after  the  new  and 
perfected  types  of  motors  had  been  invented 
that  the  dream  of  the  horseless  carriage  was 
at  last  made  a  reality. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 


The  Last  Million.     By  Ian  Hay.     Houghton, 

Mifflin  Company.     203  pp. 

Major  Beith,  who  won  great  popularity  through 
his  earlier  book,  '*The  First  Hundred  Thousand/' 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  British  "Tommy/'  now 
does  a  like  good  turn  for  the  American  Dough- 
boy. His  comments  are  good-humored  and  ap- 
preciative throughout. 

Fighting  the  Flying  Circus.     By  Captain  £d- 

dward    V.    Rickenbacker.      Frederick    A.    Stokes 

Company.     371   pp. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  "Eddie"  Ricken- 
backer was  an  automobile  racing  man  well  known 
in  the  United  States  and  England.  At  the  end 
of  it  he  was  the  American  "Ace  of  Aces/'  the 
commander  of  the  first  American  squadron  to  fly 
over  the  enemy's  lines  and  the  only  American 
fighting  squadron  selected  to  move  into  Germany 
with  the  Army  of  Occupation. 

Air    Men    o'    War.      By  Boyd   Cable.     E.  P. 

Dutton  &  Company.    246  pp. 

Early  in  the  war  Boyd  Cable  took  high  rank 
among  the  authors  of  books  giving  accounts  of 
the  fighting.  In  "Grapes  of  Wrath"  and  other 
volumes  he  told  the  story  of  the  man  in  the 
trenches.  In  "Air  Men  o'  War"  he  performs  a 
like  service  for  the  flying  man. 

The  Web.    By  Emerson  Hough.  Chicago:  The 

Reilly  k  Lee  Company.     511  pp. 

It  is  now  permitted  to  disclose  the  operations 
of  "A.  P.  L./'  the  American  Protective  League, 
the  organization  through  which  250,000  business 
and  professional  men  helped  win  the  war  by  sup- 
pressing disloyal  utterances  and  actions  tending 
to  undermine  the  national  morale.  Mr.  Hough 
makes  an  interesting  story  of  it. 

Germany  in  the  War  and  After.    By  Vernon 

Kellogg.     Macmillan.     101   pp. 

American  writers  having  actual,  personal 
knowledge  of  German  opinion  during  the  war 
are  few.  Of  this  small  group,  none  has  better 
credentials  than  Mr.  Kellogg,  whose  articles  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  other  magazines  have 
had  a  wide  reading  for  the  past  two  years. 

Reading  in  the  Economics  of  War.    Edited 

by  J.  Maurice  Clark,  Walton  H.  Hamilton  and 

Harold    G.    Moulton.      Chicago:    The    University 

of  Chicago  Press.     676  pp. 

An  interpretation  of  the  war  in  its  economic 
aspects,  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  future  or- 
ganization of  industrial  society.  The  readings 
represent  no  single  school  of  thought,  but  are 
catholic   in   range   of  opinion   in   respect  to  die 


problems  arising  from  American  participatioil  ia 
the  war. 

The  Story  of  the  First  Gas  RegimeBt  Jh 
James  Thayer  Addison.    Houghton,  MIAin  Cos- 

pany.     326  pp.     111. 

A  regiment  using  gas  at  a  lole  offensive  flMH 
nition,  was  something  unheard  of  in  nilitaiy 
history  prior  to  the  Great  War.  Yet  in  the  SOB- 
mer  of  1917,  our  own  Government  orgudasd 
such  a  regiment  and,  aIdiou|^  practically  ntrlhisig 
could  be  printed  about  iti  doingi  daring  tlM 
actual  progress  of  the  war,  it  actually  took  part 
in  the  three  great  battles  of  Chlteaii-Thimy. 
St.  Mihiel,  and  the  Argonne.  The  record  ii 
its  action — a  real  contribution  to  history  hii 
been  written  by  the  regimental  diaplain^  Jaass 
Thayer  Addison,  and  it  publithed  in  an  attraccivs 
volume  with  many  illuttrationt  and  maps. 

Prisoners  of  the  Great  War.  By  Carl  F. 
Dennett.       Houghton,     Mifflin     Company*      23S 

pp.     111. 

The  author  of  thit  book  was  the  Amcriem 
Red  Cross  deputy  conunittioner  to  Slvltscrlaad 
in  charge  of  finding,  feeding,  clothing  and  odMf* 
wise  caring  for  American  pritonert  in  German 
prison  camps.  He  had,  of  courte,  unc»slM 
opportunities  for  learning  the  actual  conditions 
in  those  camps.  His  book  it  the  first  antlMwi" 
tative  statement  to  get  general  circulation  In 
this   country. 

PhjTsical  Examination  of  the  Pint 

Draft  Recruits:  Methods  and  Reaolta. 

piled  under  direction  of  the  Surgeon-General,  ML 

W.  Ireland,  by  Albert  G.  Love,  M.D.,  and  Charles 

B.  Davenport,  Washington:  Government  Printiag 

Office.     521  pp.    111. 

In  "Bulletin  Number  11"  the  Surgeon-General's 
Office  at  Washington  tabulates  the  results  ol  iht 
physical  examination  of  the  first  million  draft 
recruits  in  1917-18.  The  information  fiMtfotfd 
in  this  bulletin  is  unique.  Prior  to  the  selcttive 
draft  there  had  not  been  for  more  than  lialf  a 
century  an  opportunity  to  make  a  census  of  dM 
physical  constitution  of  the  American  people.  TW 
facts  thus  obtained  should  prove  of  tlie  gioaiesC 
value  for  the  scientific  study  of  our  national 
health  conditions. 


The   League   of  Nationa.    By  MatUaa 
berger.      Translated    by    Bernard    MialK      Bohi 

331  pp. 

In  this  volume  the  German  Centrist  leader  pr^ 
fesses  to  set  forth  the  sincere  demand  of  Us  osn» 
tion  of  public  opinion  in  Germany  for  n  ^-— g— 
of  Nations.  Needless  to  tay,  it  is  not  iki  Lsnjpst 
of  Nations  that  he  advocatet.  He  does,  iMiwovsIb' 
call  for  compulsory  arbitration  and 
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Russia  In  1919.     By  Arthur  Ransome.  B.  W. 

Huebsch.     232  pp. 

Those  who  wish  to  view  the  present  Russian 
situation  from  all  standpoints  and  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  the  Bolshevist  leaders,  will  find  in  this 
little  book  by  a  well-known  British  writer  much 
fresh  and  stimulating  material.  Besides  personal 
interviews  with  Lenine  and  the  heads  of  impor- 
tant government  departments,  Mr.  Ransome  gives 
detailed  accounts  of  meetings  of  the  Moscow  Ex- 
ecutive Committees  and  statistics  concerning 
schools,  libraries,  prices  of  food  and  commodi- 
ties, and  facts  concerning  the  great  Russian 
experiment  in  government  that  is  now  in  progress. 

Bolshevik  Aims  and   Ideals  and  Russia's 

Revolt  Against  Bolshevism.      Reprinted   from 

The  Round  Table,     Macmillan.     89  pp. 

A  terse,  clear-cut  statement  of  the  Bolshevist 
program     together     with     an     account     of     the 


movements  against  Bolthevitm  in  Russia  itself. 

Reconstruction  and  National  Life.  By  Cecil 

Fairfield  Lavell.     Macmillan.     193  pp. 

This  work  lays  emphasis  on  national  responsi- 
bilities in  relation  to  reconstruction,  rather  than 
on  the  more  formal,  diplomatic  aspects  of  the 
subject,  which  have  already  received  much  atten- 
tion from  other  writers.  The  historical  approach 
is  adopted  and  four  countries  are  studied — Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Germany. 

Collapse     and     Reconstruction.        By   Sir 

Thomas    Barclay.      Boston:    Little,    Brown    and 

Company.    315  pp. 

A  discussion  of  European  conditions  and  Ameri- 
can principles  by  an  eminent  British  authority  on 
international  law.  The  most  impressive  passages 
in  the  book  are  those  treating  of  America's  rela- 
tion to  world  problems. 


LABOR  PROBLEMS 


An  American  Labor  Policy.   By  Julius  Henry 

Cohen.     Macmillan.     110  pp. 

Mr.  Cohen  is  an  American  lawyer  who  has 
g^ven  much  time  to  the  study  of  industrial  prob- 
lems. He  has  acted  as  counsel  for  the  employers 
in  the  garment  trades,  and  during  the  New  York 
City  street-car  strike  in  1916  he  was  special  coun- 
sel for  the  Public  Service  Commission.  Mr. 
Cohen  is  neither  a  Syndicalist  nor  a  Socialist, 
but  he  believes  that  there  must  and  will  be  a 
change  in  the  present  state  of  industrial  organi- 
zation. In  his  view  the  same  principle  of  social 
cooperation  that  enters  into  the  League  of  Nations 
must  be  put  into  industry. 

The  I.  W.  W.:  A  Study  of  American  Sjm- 
dicalism.  By  Paul  Frederick  Brissenden.  The 
Columbia  Universit>'  Press.     432  pp. 

In  this  rather  bulky  account  of  American  syn- 
dicalism to  date  the  reader  will  find  little  more 
than  an  historical  record  of  the  growth  and  con- 
flicts of  the  I.  W.  W.  The  author  has  made  little 
attempt  to  analyze  or  interpret  the  movement, 
leaving  this  task  for  other  investigators.  He 
does,  however,  give  a  useful   presentation  of  his 


subject  from  the  historian's  standpoint,  utilizing 
documentary  material  not  easily  accessible  here- 
tofore. 

Syndicalism    and    Philosophical    Realism. 

By  J.  W.  Scott.    London:  A.  &  C.  Black.  215  pp. 

A  Scottish  philosopher's  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  extreme  revolutionary  aims  of  die  modern 
Labor  movement  with  the  best  thought  of  our 
time.  Bergson  and  Bertrand  Russell  are  the  two 
philosophers  of  the  day  to  whom  special  attention 
is  devoted   in  this  volume. 

The    Housing    of    the    Unskilled    Wage 

Earner.     By   Edith   Elmer   Wood.     Macmillan. 

321  pp. 

Even  at  this  late  day  the  conception  of  the  hous- 
ing problem  as  a  community  matter  is  not  every- 
where familiar.  We  have  only  recently  begun  to 
regard  it  as  a  duty  of  society  to  insure  the  clean- 
liness and  wholesomeness  of  the  dwellings  in 
which  the  poorest  citizens  live.  In  the  present 
volume  Mrs.  Wood  builds  up  a  strong  case  for 
constructive  housing  legislation.  She  contributes 
to  this  by  citing  the  experience  of  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  of  our  own. 


AMERICAN  RURAL  LIFE 


New  Schools  for  Old.  By  Evelyn  Dewey. 
E.  P.  Dutton  Co.     336  pp. 

This  story  of  the  regeneration  of  a  country 
school  is  unique  among  the  records  of  experiments 
in  education.  Not  only  has  the  author,  Miss 
Evelyn  Dewey,  daughter  of  Professor  John  Dewey 
of  Columbia,  invested  the  book  with  the  charm 
of  her  piquant  style,  but  the  subject-matter  is 
drawn  from  the  very  heart  of  the  impulse  toward 
growth  that  renews  the  world  and  keeps  it  alive. 
The  book  permits  one  to  visualize  the  process  by 


which  a  neglected  country  school  becomes  efficient 
as  an  educational  factor  and  the  social  center  of 
the  community.  Mrs.  Harvey,  the  teacher  of  the 
Porter  school,  realized  that  the  life  of  the  rural 
school  must  be  renewed  from  within,  not  re- 
generated by  an  infusion  from  without.  She  se- 
cured the  cooperation  of  every  individual  in  the 
district  and  presently  her  school  became  a  living 
thing,  and  approached  the  ideal  held  by  valiant 
educators  for  the  American  rural  school.  Repro- 
ductions from  photographs  illustrate  the  vanout 
steps  in  the  work  done  by  Mrs.  Harvey. 


THE  JMERICAN  RSriEff  OF  KEriEfFS 

VOLUMES  OF  POETRY 


ARTHUR  SYMONS  hag  never  surpaiaed  in 
verba]  btauty  the  prose  of  his  memoir  of 
Ernest  Christopher  Dowion,  which  prefaces  Don- 
•on'a  collecled  "Poems  and  Prose,'"  now  published 
ID  the  "Modern  Library"  at  a  nominal  price.  This 
tragic  poel  of  the  early  nineties  was  born  in  Lee, 
Kent,  in  1K67.  He  died  in  1900,  at  the  early  age 
of  ihiriy-ihree,  teaving  to  posterity  some  excellent 
translations  from  the  French,  a  small  .quantity  of 
carefully  written  prose,  and  two  slim  volumes  of 
verse.  The  second  of  these,  "Decorations,"  shows 
(hat  the  poet's  powers  were  dimming.  Whether 
this  was  because  of  his  reckless  existence  or  be- 
cause the  flame  of  f;rnius — never  in  his  frail 
frame  more  than  a  flicktrinK  tongue  of  intermit- 
tent hre — had  died  down,  we  cannot  know.  But 
there  is  enough  in  (he  lirsl  volume,  "Verses,"  to 

■tales  that  Dowson  said  he  had  given  in  the  first 
book  all  he  had  lo  say.  It  in  the  iudgmeni  both 
of  his  conlcmpoiatiea  and  of  thoie  who  have  come 
after  that  he  gave  his  "all"  in  one  perfect  lyric, 
"Non  Sum  Qvialis  Eram  Bonae  Suh  Regno  Cyn- 
arae."  This  lyric  is  the  epitome  of  hii  life,  the 
echo  of  the  despairing  music  to  which  he  moved, 
loved  and  died,  a  poem  whose  perfection  is  the 
despair  of  grealer  poets  than  Dowson. 

Although  Waller  Adolphe  Roberts  is  by  racial 
inheritance    a   Celt,   there    is   the    evidence   of   a 
strong  Latinic  feeling  for  art   and   poetry  in  his 
verse  published  under  the  title,  "Pierrot  Wounded 
and  Other  Poems."'     Like  Dowaon,  he  has  cared 
to  do  a  few  things  ex- 
tremely well.   Among 
these    are    the    "Vil- 
lanelle  rjf  the  Living 
Pan,"  which  approxi- 
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ly  ap- 
proaching this  is  the 
"Villanelle  of  Mont- 


In  "The  New  Morning,"*  h 
finds  the  poet's 
look  for  the  fui 
lion  of  poems, 
of  mature  manhood  facing  the  broken  world  ia 
the  light  of  the  glory  of  the  inner  viaitMi.  It 
contains  many  well-known  poenu  of  the  war^ 
among  others:  "Dead  Man's  hlorriccv"  "TIm 
Avenue  of  the  Allies,"  "Victory"  (writtec  after 
the  British  service  at  Trinity  Churdi),  "tire- 
less," "Kilmeny,"  and  "The  Vindictive," 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  new  voliune,  "The 
Years  Between,"*  contains  all  his  war  poema  and 
other  poems  never  published  before.  Here  ia  a  . 
graver,  a  deeper  Kipling,  one  less  facile  with  die 
froth  of  poesy  and  more  concerned  with  in  sub- 
stance. Every  one,  Kipling-lover  or  not,  will  ap- 
preciate the  stirring,  memorable  poems  of  ibc 
war,  such  as  "Lord  Roberts,"  "The  Iridi  Guards," 
"The  Song  of  the  Lathes,"  "The  Sons  of  Martha," 
"My  Boy  Jack,"  and  the  tribute  to  France  win 
its  inspiring  refrain:  "France,  beloved  of  eveiy 
soul  that  loves  or  serves  its  kind." 

"War  and  Love,"'  by  Richard  Aldington,  lie*- 
tenant  in  the  British  Army,  contains  the  fiaot 
poetry  of  its  kind  published  since  die  war.  At 
a  whole,  the  poems  enclose  one  prindpal  Inith, 
namely,  that  in  the  final  issue  ncsh  and  s^rk 
are  one  and  indivisible.  Lieutenant  Aldin|IM 
has  written  of  the  thoughts  and  the  emotions  of 
the  infantrymen  of  the  line,  of  the  "inartioilatt 
feelings  of  the  ordinary  dvilized  man  thrust  into 
extraordinary  and  hellish  circumstance;"  written 
of  his  disregard  of  conduct  and  of  the  terrifytag 
beauty  of  the  passion  of  love,  as  he  has  accn  i^ 
in  the  shadow  of  death.  He  oHers  this  book  aa 
a  memoir  of  two  years  of  the  war.  In  even 
poem  of  the  collectioq  one  feels  the  maturiir  A 
bis   genius,   ihe   widening   and   deepening   of   hli 


of  bis  friend,  Alan 
S  e  e  g  e  r,  and  pre- 
viously published  in 
the    Review  of  Re- 

with  an  article  on 
Seeger.  Notable 
among  the  transla- 
tions included  in  the 

from  the  French  of 
Henri  de  Regnier,  and  from  the  Italian  of  Cahrietle 
d'Annun^io.  There  is  a  touch  of  Arcadian  primi- 
tivenrss  in  the  original  poems,  and  a  shadow  of 
^ublle,  half-sad  sophistication,  as  of  a  mournful  Pan 
evoking  music  in  a  twilight  mood  of  the  emotions, 
music  that  is  regretful  of  (he  fraility  of  our  moral 
hold  on  the  shimmering,  elusive  substance  of  art. 
Mr,  Roberts  is  editor  of  AiniU/i  Magatiiit. 
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edition  of  "The  Poems  and  Prose 
Charles  Baudelaire,"*  with  a  biographical  preface 
by  James  Huneker.  One  feels  that  (be  translator 
has  succeeded  in  larger  measure  with  the  "Prote' 
ihan  with  the  "Poems,"  but  whatever  is  lading 
in  Baudelarian  subtlety,  is  made  up  for  bf  At 
preface.  Huneker  writes  ihat  Baudelaire's  soul 
was  a  strayed  spirit  from  a  medieval  day,  ooa 
patiently  buili  up  as  a  fabulous  bird  might  build 
its  nest  from  all  things  good  and  evil,  beautifiil 
and  obscene,  with  the  "abomination  of  dcaolalian 
for  its  undertones." 

The  second  volume  of  (leorge  Herbert  Clarke's 
"Treasury  of  Wat  Poetry,"'  contains  British  and 
American  poems  of  the  war  that  keep  to  the  Ugh 
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The  Poem.  M. 
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level  of  excellence  set  in  the  first  volume.  The 
two  books  bring  together  much  of  the  best  poetry 
written  on  the  war,  that  which  is  most  likely  to 
register  permanently  in  the  spiritual  gamut  of 
the  race.  The  introduction  gives  a  graceful  and 
searching  analysis  of  the  emotions  of  the  poet 
and  their  expression  in  a  war-torn  world. 

A  new  edition  of  "War  Verse,"*  a  collection  of 
poems  of  the  war  edited  by  Frank  Foxcroft,  is 
issued  in  a  seventh  and  newly  revised  edition  to 
which  forty  new  poems  have  been  added.  These 
poems  were  published  in  English  periodicals  after 
the  first  edition  went  to  press  in  August,  1918. 
Interest  is  added  to  this  anthology  by  the  fact 
that  the  poems  are  not  in  the  main  the  work 
of  poets  and  literary  folk,  but  the  sporadic  and 
occasional  expression  of  the  men  who  actually  did 
the  work  of  the  war. 

For  those  who  want  an  all-around  taste  of 
Russian  literature,  there  is  an  "Anthology  of 
Modern  Slavonic  Literature,"'  edited  and  trans- 
lated by  P.  Selver,  with  introduction  and  notes. 
The  selections  are  typically  racial  and  have  been 
admirably  selected  from  Russian,  Ukrainian, 
Polish,  Czech,  Serbian  and  Slovene  sources.  This 
book  will  be  of  great  value  to  students  and  give 
pleasure  and  information  to  the  average  reader. 

In  an  essay  on  poetry,  "Nowadays,"*  Lord  Dun- 
sany  asks:  "What  is  it  to  hate  poetry?  It  is  to 
have  no  little  dreams  and  fancies,  no  holy  memo- 
ries  of  golden   days,   to   be   unmoved   by   serene 


midsummer  evenings,  or  dawn  over  wild  Undi 
.  .  .  it  is  to  be  cut  off  from  the  fellowship  of 
great  men  that  are  gone;  to  see  men  and  women 
without  their  halos  and  the  world  without  its 
glory  ...  it  is  to  beat  one's  hands  all  day  against 
the  gates  of  Fairyland,  and  to  find  that  they  are 
shut  and  the  country  empty  and  its  kings  gone 
hence." 

Marguerite  Wilkinson's  volume  of  friendly 
criticism  of  modern  poetry,  "New  Voices,"*  is 
written  not  so  much  for  poets  as  for  the  gen- 
eral public  desirous  of  knowing  about  the  beau- 
tiful poetry  written  by  modern  poets  and  about 
the  poets  themselves.  The  book  brings  to  the 
reader  not  only  the  theories  of  verse-making,  its 
technique  and  an  analysis  of  various  forms  to- 
gether with  skilful  criticism  of  the  work  of  our 
well-known  poets,  but  it  brings  the  feel  of  the 
personalities  of  the  poets,  their  friendliness,  and 
the  meaning  of  their  ideals.  The  beginning  of 
the  understanding  of  poetry  is  friendliness  to  life, 
and  Mrs.  Wilkinson  defines  poetry  as  "simply 
the  sharing  of  life  in  patterns  of  rhythmical 
words."  Certain  chapters  discuss  democracy 
and  the  new  themes  of  poetry  and  the  great  war, 
and  another — one  of  the  most  helpful — shows  us 
how  we  can  best  give  poetry  to  children  and 
thereby  lift  their  minds  into  currents  of  creative 
imagination.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  co-winner 
with  David  Morton,  this  year,  of  the  National 
Arts  Club  prize  of  $250  awarded  the  best  poems 
read  before  the  Poetry  Society  of  America  during 
the  season  of  1918-19. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  SEASON 


THE  popularity  of  the  translations  from  the 
Spanish  of  Blasco  Ibanez  is  at  least  partially 
explained  if  one  looks  beyond  the  plots,  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  technique.  In  this  author,  as  in 
Conrad,  there  is  an  onrush  of  elemental  energy, 
the  force  of  primitive  nature  sweeping  through 
the  words.  Mark  the  very  effusion  of  procreative 
earth  in  the  first  chapters  of  the  "Four  Horse- 
men ;"  feel  the  outflowing  of  the  passion,  the  lure 
of  the  sea  in  "Mare  Nostrum"  (Our  Sea).*  In 
the  latter  book,  the  story  of  German  submarine 
warfare  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  artful  limning 
of  the  character  of  Freya,  the  spy,  who  draws 
Captain  Farragut  of  the  Mare  Nostrum  to  place 
his  boat  at  the  service  of  the  Germans,  are  both 
subservient  to  the  characterization  of  the  sea  at 
once  man's  mistress  and  his  destroyer.  Blasco 
Ibanez  uses  thirty-four  pages  to  describe  the  life 
of  the  deep  seas  held  captive  in  the  Aquarium 
at  Naples.  In  this  chapter  as  in  the  opening  one 
of  the  "Four  Horsemen,"  we  have  the  grand- 
iloquent gesture,  the  superb  sweep  of  the  genius 
of  the  great  Spaniard. 

"Mary  Olivier,"'  a  novel  by  May  Sinclair,  tells 

»War  Verse.  Edited  by  Frank  Foxcroft.  T.  Y. 
C'rowell.     363   pp. 

'Anthology  of  Modern  Slavonic  Literature.  Edited 
and  translated  by  P.   Selver.     E.  P.   Dutton   Co. 

'Nowadays.  By  \jotA  Dunsany.  The  Four  Seas  Co. 
29  pp. 

*Mare  Nostrum  (Our  Sea).  By  V.  Blasco  Ibanez. 
E.   P.  Dutton  Co.     518  Dp. 

*Mary  Olivier.    By  May  Sinclair.    Macmilkm.    380  pp. 


the  story  of  a  woman's  life.  The  narrative  be- 
gins in  186S,  when  Mary  is  two  years  old,  and 
follows  the  events  of  her  life  to  the  year  1910, 
when  she  is  forty-seven.  Readers  who  enjoyed 
Miss  Sinclair's  earlier  book,  "The  Tree  of 
Heaven,''  will  find  in  the  first  book  a  certain 
preparation  for  "Mary  Olivier."  For  as  one 
suddenly — as  upon  sunshine  after  dense  mists- — 
came  upon  the  belief  in  the  story  of  the  war, 
that  the  truth  of  reality  lies  beyond  matter  in 
some  unpreponderable  realm  of  the  spirit,  so  in 
the  later  book  one  emerges  without  warning 
into  the  white  light  of  an  achieved  joy,  a  hap- 
piness *born  of  that  which  is  wholly  within  one's 
self,  a  vista  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Mary 
Olivier,  maid  and  woman,  lived  intensely,  eag' 
erly,  always  seeking  happiness  in- things,  jn  peo- 
ple. When  she  reached  the  calm  levels  of  middle 
age,  she  recovered  the  brilliant  flashes  of  clear 
joy  that  had  illumined  her  childhood.  She  says: 
"People  talked  a  lot  about  compensation,  but 
nobody  told  you  that  after  forty-five  life  would 
have  this  exquisite  clearness  and  intensity."  This 
book  has  a  very  deep  beauty;  it  is  nearer  the 
rhythm  of  life  eternal  than  anything  else  Miss 
Sinclair  has  done. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  recommend  to  Ameri- 
can readers  a  complete  edition  of  the  novels  of 
Archibald    Marshall.    This    unassuming    chroni- 

•Ncw  Voices.     By  Marguerite  Wilkinson.     Macmil- 
l«n.      409  pp. 
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cicr  of  EngtUh  coun- 
try^ life  ba«  been 
quietly  s*iniii£  ■ 
Urge  audience  of 
discriminating  read- 
en.  In  190S,  tlie 
fint  Mirstiatl  novel, 
"Exton  Manor,"  wai 
publiihed  in  the 
United  States.  Now 
twelve  novdi  and  ■ 
volume  of  short 
stories  are  obtain- 
able in  uniform  edi- 
tion. Five  of  (he 
novels  are  concerned 
with  the  fortunes  of 
the  famous  Clinton 
family.  Out  of  the 
twelve,  "Richard 
Baldock"  and  "The 
ARCHIBALD    MABSHALL  Greatest    of    These" 

notch  above  ibe  others  in  artistry,  and  in  the 
pictorial  quality  peculiar  to  this  novelist.  The 
novels  are  all  tranquil  and  leisurely;  they  are 
eloquent  as  life  is  eloquent,  beyond  tbe  measure 
of  its  articulate  Speech.  "The  Clintons  and 
Others,'"  a  recent  collection  of  short  stories,  has 
been  adjudged  the  best  volume  of  short  stories 
published  this  year.  A  short  biography  of  the 
novelist,  with  a  sketch  of  his  work,  hat  been 
prepared  by  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelpa 
("Archibald  Marshall:  a  Contemporary  Realist." 
Dodd,    Mead). 

If  you  do  not  know  Culhbert  Tunks,  you  will 
want  (o  know  him.  He  is  the  latest  war  hero, 
the  winner  of  a  V,  C.  For  the  incidents,  how, 
when  and  where,  consult  Mr.  A.  Neil  Lyons'  in- 
imitable story  of  the  war,  "A  London  Lot.'"  It 
is  scintlllatingly  humorous;  there  is  a  laugh  on 
every  page  and  a  deep  humanity  that  frequently 
brings  tears  with  the  laughter.  Cuthbert's  own 
account  of  the  adventure  of  the  decoration,  a* 
he  modestly  recounted  it  to  the  Major,  was  that 
he  had  been  "digging."  After  one  learns  what 
this  underestimated  "digging"  was,  one  easily  be* 
lieves  (hat  the  British  part  of  (he  war  was  won 
by   regiments  of  Cuthberts. 

The  English  novelist,  William  de  Morgan,  died 
before  he  completed  (he  last  chapter  of  bis  mys- 
ier>'  novel.  "The  Old  Madhouse.'"  The  manu- . 
script  broke  olf  in  (he  middle  of  a  sentence  leav- 
ing the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Carteret  in  The 
Cedars,  a  mansion  that  had  formerly  been  a 
madhouse,  as  great  a  mystery  as  on  (he  day  the 
Doclor  stepped  along  the  tiled  corridor  and  van- 
ished into  nowhere.  Luckily  the  novelist  had 
talked  over  the  solution  with  his  wife,  and  she 
was  able  to  finish  the  novel  as  be  had  intended. 
If  this  had  not  been  possible,  "The  Old  Mad- 
house'' might  have  taken  rank  with  "Edwin 
Drood"  and  piqued  the  invention  of  rcadcrt  for 
a  half-ceniur^-.  The  novel  i*  a  Iciturely,  finely- 
irKured  story  of  English  life.     William  de  Mor- 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

[TO  OUR  SU£SCRJBERS  AND  READERS:  This  November  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  makes  its  appearance  fully  half  a  month  late  by  reason  of  a  printers' 
strike  in  New  York  City,  Such  delay  does  not,  however,  imply  staleness  in  the  treatment 
of  current  topics,  or  in  the  program  of  contributed  articles;  for  the  entire  number  from 
first  page  to  last  is  written  or  edited  as  of  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  which  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  week  of  November, 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  issuing  future  numbers;  and  lost  time  unll  be  regained 
by  making  the  intervals  a  little  less  than  a  month.  Thus  the  December  number  will  be 
issued  early  next  month,  and  the  January  number  will  appear  between  Christmas  and  New 
Years  Day. 

Our  readers,  like  those  of  many  other  periodicals,  have  been  considerate  and  patient; 
and  advertising  patrons  have  well  understood  that  the  publishers  were  not  seeking  selfish 
advantage  in  withstanding  strike  demands,  but  were  firmly  supporting  sound  principles  of 
justice,  and  methods  of  order  and  reasonableness,  in  the  settlement  of  differences  betiveen 
employers  and  wage  earners. 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  make  editorial  allusion  to  our  own  affairs;  but  this  brief  word 
of  explanation  is  due  to  our  readers  because  our  delay  of  several  weeks  is  also  their  affair. 
We  are  soon  to  enter  upon  the  thirtieth  year  of  this  periodical,  with  unbroken  continuity 
of  editorship  and  management.  Through  this  period  the  Review  has  tried  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  American  freedom,  and  to  interpret  current  movements  as  related  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  country  and  the  world.  If  our  point  of  view  was  optimistic  thirty  years  ago,  it 
is  even  more  so  to-day. 

Ahead  of  us  lies  a  year  of  political  activity  and  industrial  and  social  ferment;  but  it 
will  also  be  a  year  of  great  opportunity  for  those  who  are  minded  to  help  keep  the  country 
sound  and  sane.  This  Review  hopes  to  be  able  to  promote  the  wise  objects  of  all  those  who 
are  working  for  the  nations  integrity  and  for  its  further  upbuilding. — ^The  Editor.] 


7ft«<ir«aftsf     ^^  ^^^  present  month  of  No- 
PosMifar       vember   opened,   with   the   first 

ZMuthM  Crist t  l     ^i.         a        •  -.'^ 

anniversary  of  the  Armistice 
close  at  hand,  the  convulsive  disturbances 
that  had  been  affecting  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  Europe — in  the  endeavor 
to  turn  from  four  years  of  war  struggle  to 
a  normal  balance  of  peacetime  conditions — i 
had,  like  some  great  tidal  wave,  swept 
across  seas  to  break  upon  our  American 
shores.  What  seemed  the  climax  of  indus- 
trial disturbance  in  Great  Britain  had  been 
reached  just  a  month  earlier.  On  October 
3  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  London 
summed  up  the  situation  in  the  great  British 
railroad  strike  then  pending,  as  follows: 

After  seven  days  the  railroad  strike  situation 
to-night  became  the  gravest  in  the  history  of  any 
labor  crisis  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  present 
generation.     All   efforts  of  the  Transport  Work- 


ers* Federation  to  find  a  bridge  to  enable  a  re- 
newal of  negotiations  between  the  government  and 
the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  failed. 

The  government's  proposal  for  a  seven  days' 
truce  for  the  rail  men  to  return  to  work  and  per- 
mit resumption  of  negotiations  on  the  disputed 
points,  coupled  with  the  offer  by  the  government 
to  resort  to  arbitration  in  the  event  of  failure  to 
reach  an  agreement,  has  been  rejected  by  the  rail- 
waymen's  union,  and  the  whole  possibility  of 
mediation  for  the  moment  has  collapsed. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  announced  that  at  a 
meeting  of  trade  union  delegates,  following  the 
conference  with  Premier  Lloyd  George,  it  was 
decided  to  convene  in  London  on  Tuesday  a  con- 
gress of  all  the  trade  unions  in  the  United  King- 
dom, to  discuss  the  situation. 

The  Premier  in  the  course  of  a  conference  to- 
day made  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the  railway 
men  to  accept  the  offer  of  arbitration,  and  it  is 
reported  that  some  delegates  of  the  transport 
workers  were  in  favor  of  accepting  the  offer.     . 

Robert  Williams,  general  secretary  of  the 
Transport  Workers'  Union,  in  a  statement  to  the 
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press  to-night  referred  to  the  breakdown  id  nego- 
liations  to-day  as  "laiDcnuble"  and  anoounced 
that  the  congreia  of  trade  unions  bad  been  coa- 
vened  for  Tueiday  to  "engage  in  any  form  of 
moral  and  sympathetic  lupport  of  the  railway  tneo 
in  the  struggle  they  are  waging  for  trades  union- 

The  view  taken  in  government  circles  to-night 
is  that  the  position  is  extremely  grave,  and  all 
necessary  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  gowem- 
ment  lo  meet  the  i 


»,ma  *^"  October  5  a  dispatch  from 
iamiif  London  began  with  the  rcmaric 
Ttianphaiii  j^^j  "optimism  was  the  note  on 
which  the  eighth  day  of  the  British  railway 
strike  came  to  a  close."  On  October  6  the 
cable  brou^t  the  following  cheerful  an- 
nouncement : 

With  dramatic  tuddenness  in  the  quiet  of  the 
London  Sunday  afternoon,  it  was  announced  to  a 
knot  of  people  waiting  in  Downing  Street  that  the 
great  railway  strike  which  appeared  to  have 
brought  the  country  almost  to  the  brink  of  revo- 
lution was  settled,  and  that  the  striken  would 
resume  work  >■  quickly  as  possible. 

Labor  controversies  in  England  are  by  no 
means  ended  as  yet,  and  we  arc  almost  cer- 
tain to  see  in  the  near  future  a  general  elec- 
tion in  which  mdustrial  issues  will  be  domi- 
nant and  in  which  the  Labor  party,  which  is 
controlled  by  trade-unionism,  will  endeavor 
to  elect  a  majority  of  members  of  Parliament, 


MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE.  THE  UTTLE  WIZABD 

Unde   SunKl:      "Sar.  Joiui,   cant   von   IcDd   Uqrd 

GcorfK  to  me  for  a  week  or  »  to  letUc  nc  my  itnka 

(From   tbc  Star,   Uontreal,  Canada) 


and  govern  the  country  widi  1  Utxa  lalv 
for  Prime  Minister.  But  the  electka  of 
members  of  Parliament  frioMUy  to  ifae  pant 
of  view  of  labor  leaders  it  a  strictly  cooM^ 
tutional  mode  of  proceeding;  and  the  ado^ 
tion  by  Parliament  of  such  proponls  n  tht 
nationalization  of  railroads  or  the  operatioB 
of  coal  mines  as  Government  property,  irflBs 
involving  great  actual  changes,  would  not  bt 
revolutionary  in  the  ttiHhod  of  c' 


(■vinit's  British  railroads  were  ttill  rah 
K»nm»i  der  Government  control  nl 
*  operation  in  continuance  of  tte 
war-time  policy,  and  the  strike  of  late  Se^ 
tcmber  and  early  October  was  direcdqr 
against  the  Government.  Many  people  ta 
England  thou^t  it  was  the  begimunK  (rf 
civil  war.  It  looked  for  a  few  d^s  as  if 
the  coal  miners,  "transport"  workers^  aai 
various  other  bodies  of  organiacd  labor 
would  strike  in  conjunction  with  the  rail- 
way men.  It  was  also  feared  diat  policcmaa 
in  general  would  be  found  on  die  side  of  ifae 
strikers.  "Civil  guards"  were  called  lala  ' 
being  by  the  Government,  and  ecnres  of  tfaoB- 
Bands  of  citizens  undertook  to  make  the 
strike  a  failure  by  helping  to  bring  food  iaM 
London  on  motor  truck^  to  move  paneogea 
ill  omnibuses  and  automobiles,  and  to  opei^ 
ate  railroad  trains  at  least  to  a  limited  exttpL 
Even  the  King  and  Queen  oould  not  Mcwa 
railroad  services,  and  motored  500  toSm  ' 
from  their  summer  home  (Balmoral  in  Scot- 
land) to  London.  Trade-unionism  is  moch 
stronger  relatively  in  England  than  in  tho 
United  States;  but  the  attempt  of  the  raiU 
way  workers,  supported  by  odier  unions,  M> 
enforce  particular  technical  demands  by- 
sheer  attack  upon  the  vital  processes  of  ibt 
country  itself  was  doomed  to  failure. 

KeuMintf      However  much  or  little  of  ar* 
hibmiit  oI     rogance  there  might  have  been ' 

•^""^     on  the  part  of  the  British  labor 
leaders — and  it  must  be  admitted  that  their 
manner  and  tone  are  usually  far  better  dMM. 
diose  of  American  labor  leaders — there  wM 
very  little  of  the  autocratic  or  of  the  hi^ 
note  of  authority  in  the  attitude  aswmed  9f 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  Georie.  Iw 
and  his  right-hand  man,  Mr. 
leader  of  the  House  of  Comn 
with  those  two  mastcrf      an 
brothers  now  foremost  in  die 
dealings  with   transportatioa 

Sir  Auckland  Gcddes  and  Sir 
have  not  bothered  mudi  abou 
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dignity,  and  have  dealt  man  to  man  with 
labor  on  equal  and  democratic  terms.  Sir 
Eric,  who  held  different  administrative  posts 
during  the  war  and  who  was  a  practical  rail- 
road manager  previous  to  1914,  is  now  Min- 
ister of  Transportation  and  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment operation  of  railroads.  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes — a  great  scientist  and  medical 
authority — enlisted  and  equipped  armies  in 
the  war  period,  and  is  now  head  of  the  min- 
istry that  is  dealing  with  the  post-war 
problems  of  national  economic  life.  This 
quartet  of  strong  and  able  men  met  the  labor 
leaders  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  They  did 
their  best  to  avert  the  strike,  and  the  crisis 
was  ended  not  by  assertion  of  the  majesty 
and  power  of  Government  as  against  the  ten- 
acity and  strength  of  trade-unionism,  but  by 
a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  great  pub- 
lic that  it  could  and  would  support  its  rights 
— those  ordinary  rights  of  society  and  of  in- 
dividuals. 

The    controversy    was    chiefly 
jcHitHoi      about  wage  scales.    Announced 

schedules  would  have  reduced 
the  pay  in  the  near  future  of  certain  classes 
of  railway  workers.  The  strike  was  settled 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Transport  Workers'  Union,  who 
brought  about  a  friendly  conference  at  the 
Prime  Minister's  house  in  Downing  Street 
between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr,  Bonar 
Law  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas  and  other  leaders  of  the  raihvay 
men  on  the  other  hand.  This  Sunday 
meeting  was  courteous  and  open-minded  on 
both  sides.  The  group  got  up  an  informal 
lunch  at  midday  and  stayed  together;  and 
every  point  in  dispute  was  met  and  com- 
promised. It  was  agreed  that  the  workers 
should  resume  their  places  immediately. 
Negotiations  would  then  be  re-opened,*  to 
be  completed  before  January  i.  Wages* 
were  to  be  stabilized  at  present  level  for 
another  full  year  (until  October  1,  igao). 
No  adult  railroad  man  in  Great  Britain 
should  receive  less  than  a  minimum  wage 
of  51  shillings  (nearly  thirteen  dollars)  per 
H'eek  as  long  as  the  cost  of  living  remained 
1 10  per  cent,  above  the  average  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  there  should  be  no  victims,  and  that 
returning  workers  would  work  harmoniously 
with  those  who  had  remained  at  their  posts, 
and  vier  versa.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  that 
arrears  of  wages  would  be  paid  on  return 
to  n-ork. 
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Si^M  F«<«.    T*>^  Strikers  felt  that  Mr.  J.  H. 
fa  (he  Thomas,    their   leader,  had   ac- 

'^"'"'  complished  a  great  deal  for 
them,  but  he'  refused  to  claim  a  victory  and 
attributed  the  "honorable  settlement"  to  the 
"great  and  worthy  part  played  by  the 
Premier."  The  British  press  commented 
upon  the  good  temper  of  the  public  in  facing 
the  terrible  loss  and  inconvenience  of  a  rail- 
road strike,  and  regarded  the  settlement  as 
a  victory  gained  by  the  people  at  large  and 
not  by  the  extremists  on  either  side  of  the 
controversy.  Such  a  strike  is  a  bad  business 
and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated;  but  in  Eng- 
land at  least  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  future  strikes  against  the  public  comfort 
and  convenience  is  to  have  a  demonstration 
that  the  public  can  and  will  meet  the  emer- 
gency and  defeat  the  hold-up.  The  five-year 
war  period  had  greatly  increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  ordinary  young  Englishman. 
Lords  and  Dukes  were  ready  to  drive  motor 
trucks  or  handle  baggage.  If  half  a  million 
railway  workers  had  refused  to  operate 
trains,  there  would  soon  have  been  three 
times  as  many  young  men  equal  to  taking 
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dieir   places   and   probably   half   a  nuUion 


PTMwaf  Industrial  EOcicty  in  England 
Brittik  is  not  to  be  overthrown  by  tlic 
"  menace  of  any  organized  group 
or  clement  —  aristocratic  or  otherwise  — 
that  chooses  to  adopt  the  hi^wayman's 
methods.  For  several  generations  England 
has  been  steadily  reducing  the  advantages  of 
the  so-called  "privileged  classes."  Political 
enfranchisement  has  been  extended  until  now 
it  is  universal  as  regards  men,  and  it  includes 
women  also.  The  burden  of  taxation  has 
been  shifted  from  the  poor  to  the  rich.  Land 
monopoly  is  virtually  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
controlling  power  of  hereditary  peers  in  the 
House  of  Lords  has  been  ended.  If  "cheap 
labor"  was  once  regarded  as  necessary  to  Brit- 
ain's commercial  preeminence,  the  rights  of 
men  and  women  are  now  understood  and  safe- 
guarded. Industrial  capital  no  longer  grinds 
down  the  working  masses.  Short  houn  pre- 
vail, and  wages  are  high.  A  new  system  of 
education  has  been  adopted,  that  will  give 
the  poorest  boy  and  girl  almost  as  good  a 
chance  in  England  as  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  so-called  "upper  classes." 

There  are  specific  inequalities 
"VSwja'*     yet  to  be  remedied  by  acts  of 

Parliament  or  by  general  agree- 
ment, but  sound  methods  of  progress  have 
been  vindicated  in  England  and  they  will 
surely  be  sustained.  It  may  be  that  a  Brit- 
ish Parliament  in  the  near  future  will  de- 
cide that  the  coal  supply  is  so  fundamental 
to  all  British  enterprise,  and  so  essentially 
a  national  rather  dian  a  private  or  indi- 
vidual resource,  that  it  must  be  taken  over 
bj'  purchase  and  operated  under  public  con- 
trol. If  this  should  be  done,  it  would  be 
no  violent  or  revolutionary  proceeding,  but 
a  policy  that  could  be  justified  easily 
enough  in  theory  if  only  tt  could  be  made 
to  work  well  in  practice.  The  strength  of 
the  Labor  party  in  the  English  municipal 
elections  early  this  month  points  to  a  possible 
Labor  Parliament  within  a  year  or  two. 

^»i  As  we  have  remarked  more 
MifHwa  than  once  in  these  pages,  the 
»f"f  traditional  lot  of  miners  in 
Central  Europe,  In  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
United  States  has  been  one  of  hardship  aod 
self-sacrifice.  Modem  industrial  history,  ■• 
related  particularly  to  the  mining  of  caai, 
surely  enlists  on  the  side  of  the  workers  ibt 


sympathies  of  the  lover  of -his  i 
The  general  movement  for  I 
ment  has  also  reached  the  i 
not  due  to  any  one  factor, 
tion  has  played  some  part,  political  t 
lacy  an  even  greater  part,  the  spirit  frf  edi^ 
cation  and  opportunity  still  greater;  mi  the 
creation  of  abundance  throu^  taventio^ 
through  the  use  of  machinery,  thrauift 
railroads,  through  capitalistic  devdoih 
ment,  has  played  the  greatest  part  of  lU. 
Shorter  hours,  better  standards  of  living  t 
wider  diffusion  of  the  comfort*  and  mtit- 
factions  of  life,  a  diminution  of  the  crib  sf 
poverty,  overwork,  infectious  iIlneH  and  M 
on — these  things  have  come  as  permUHM 
acquisitions  of  our  civilization.  Whcrenr 
organized  labor  has  taken  an  inteUiBcnt  view 
of  these  matters,  it  has  undoubtedly  hdpe4 
very  much  to  secure  better  treatiaent  «! 
[women  workers,  abolition  of  dtild  Uboi, 
safety  appliances  in  railroads,  minci,  Md 
shops,  improved  sanitary  conditions,  suitable 
hours  of  work,  and  proper  standards  of  Mf. 
These  better  conditions  of  life,  when  atttiarf 
by  workers  in  more  hi^ly  skilled  crafts  aad 
trades,  are  quite  sure  to  extend  to  othar 
trades,  such  aS  mining,  until  there  ii  at  IcM 
an  approximation  everywhere  towards  sodl 
standards  as  are  reasonable  in  view  of  alt  tk 
facts. 

"UafMi"  We  are  not  likdy  in  our  fl» 
ikTrnrf  eration  to  see  the  tone  lam 
•'  '^»«'*"  these  conditions  can  be  »■ 
garded  as  ideal  in  any  indiutry  or  1 1  Bill 
Human  desires  grow  by  what  they  feed  apoig 
and  a  certain  amount  of  discontent  b  essfll* 
tial  to  wholesome  progress.  Furtbemioni 
there  will  be  particular  troubles  io  aomB 
kinds  of  work,  far  more  serious  than  tlioM 
complained  of  by  workers  in  other  callingk 
When  men  are  engaged  permanently  in  ' '  * 
of  work  that  are  thoroughly  " 
such,  for  example,  as  the  mining  of  c 
is  likely  that  they  will  continue  to  find  it 
beneficial  to  be  associated  together  in  orpB> 
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izations  based  upon  the  fact  of  their  render- 
ing the  same  kind  of  industrial  service.  It 
does  not  follow  that  if  they  were  not  asso- 
ciated in  a  particular  way,  as  in  the  existing 
international  miners'  union,  their  grievances 
would  remain  without  redress.  The  taw  of 
supply  and  demand  in  the  labor  maricet 
would  still  operate,  and  if  the  miners'  lot 
were  too  hard  the  sons  of  miners  would  go 
ofi  into  other  callings,  as  would  most  of  the 
younger  miners  themselves. 


K»w  The  general 
SoNhiI  the  country  is  aroused  as  to  the 
■*»"'''*•  needs  of  decent  housing,  proper 
schooling  and  suitable  conditions  for  all  citi- 
zens. The  workers  have  in  their  hands  the 
secret  ballot,  with  an  honest  count,  and  they 
can  use  it  to  their  own  ad  antage  in  local 
as  well  as  in  general  elections.  There  is 
dominant  throughout  the  United  States — 
not  within  labor  circles  alone,  but  within  ail 
circles — an  irresistible  sentiment  that  cries 
out  against  needless  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty,  and  that  demands  a  reasonable 
share  in  the  good  things  of  life  for  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  contribute  by  honest  labor 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

nrretmct  Th^rc  ^vas  a  time  when  in  this 
al  c«i"*l  country  it  was  not  eas)"  for 
working  men  to  obtain  a  hear- 
ing for  their  real  or  fancied  grievances.  It 
is  a  long  story,  not  to  be  recounted  in  these 
passing  editorial  comments.  The  railroad 
companies  a  generation  ago  were  opposed  to 
any  form  of  orfjanization  among  their  men. 
The  heads  of  the  railroads  quite  generally 
were  unwilling  to  recogni/e  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  labor 
disputes.  In  those  days  the  workers,  in 
their  groups  or  brotherhoods  or  unions, 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  advancing  in 
their  demands  beyond  the  securing  of  a  right 
to  state  their  grievances,  a  right  to  period- 


ical negotiation,  and  a  right  to  arbitrate. 
Arrogance  was  almost  wholly  on  the  side 
of  employing  capital.  A  great  change  has 
come  about,  and  the  employers  as  a  rule 
prefer  high-priced  to  cheap  labor  and  desire 
to  see  their  employees  comfortable  and 
happy.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  general  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  employers  to  oppose 
"collective  bargaining"  in  some  form  or  an- 
other, while  the  principle  of  arbitration  is 
almost  universally  recognized  on  the  part  of 
emploj'ers.  Public  opinion  has  laid  its  heavy 
hand  upon  railroad  managers  and  the  heads 
of  corporations,  and  if  such  industrial 
"barons"  or  "magnates"  were  once  arrogant 
towards  the  public,  and  unfeeling  and  irre- 
sponsible towards  their  employees,  such  is  no 
longer  the  case. 


Shoald  KillroKl   . 
Strikes  Bt 
Utellihtdf 


The  Cummins  Railroad  Bill,  as 
"swjioBe"  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  few 
ecks  ago — to  which  we  are  re- 
ferring in  a  subsequent  paragraph  as  regards 
its  general  provisions — calls  among  other 
things  for  arbitration  of  disputes,  to  the  end 
that  neither  managers  nor  employed  men 
shall  be  guilty  of  harming  the  public  by  ty- 
ing up  the  wheels  of  traffic.  This  is  no 
novel  idea.  The  editor  of  this  Review  ad- 
vocated it  strongly  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  without  a  bint  of  dissent  from  the  leaders 
of  the  railway  brotherhoods.  The  men  who 
rose  in  indignant  protest  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago  against  the  suggestion  of  compul- 
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t/ny  luhttint'itm  wmt:  the  pf«i4entt  of  rail- 

{•/liA  *Mn\nntue*.  with  n  vwal  backing  of  rail- 
/•/ivj  wi'l  •'it[H)fiuian  UiwytT%.  A*  for  the 
(,/r.]pjtM>,(k  Iff  tlte  iiretmi  lieadi  of  the  raiU 
V  J'/  udixrik  nr  "l»ri»therliix»d»,"  tlie  idea  of 
i'.rii|iijlMfty  utltiirati'tii  teetned  to  tavor  of  the 
riiillinnitfiti  u  iliiiiif  fio  i:<iiji]  to  Ik  hoped  for 
III  -4  'ixjiiity  Ml  doinjnaicil  b»  they  felt  that 
('■ifa  llirfi  tvH*  Itv  I'lipittiliatii'  Hrro^anie.  Wc 
h;><l  iiiiiiiPiiKii  anil  hitter  rnilrood  Btrilces  Jn 
rKow  'liiyi,  Ml  wliit'h  the  .trikm  u  a  rule  had 
^'iiuioi-  uiirviiiiirK,  and  hud  no  means  of  ob- 
r.iiiiiiitr  irilirita  rxi'ppt  thruuKll  the  strike 
iii'iliiiil,  ilr|ili>iulili-  lit  it  HiiN.  Siidi  Strikes, 
ii'iiu  HK",  wrip  HOI  imuin%t  thr  (tcnrral  pub- 
)ii ,  liiir  ii|!iiitiki  a  piii'lit'iiliir  railroad  iitinp.iny. 
('niii|iriioic  ■■miU  liHik  larc  of  thr  piihlic,  and 
■  lie  aiiikr  rout nWrmy  waH  one  chiefly  be- 
Itvn-ii  MXildiilii));  private  interests.  A  fair 
lirmlnu  and  a  rhiini-r  fur  arbitration  was  the 
liii»l  tbiit  llie  bnikeiiien  or  firemen  or  hicomo- 
livp  nutiiieriK  were  askint:  for  in  those  days, 
wnne  twentv  or  thirty  yenrs  iijsi.  'ITjoticht- 
lid  RtudeniR  nf  the  sitnntion  believed  that  the 
iriilionil  I (initiunir*,  as  a  etmdition  of  their 
riilnvinu  imbiii-  franehises.  oiiiiht  to  be  com- 
w\\t\\  hv  law  to  aa-ept  the  prineiples  of  nd- 
Irt'tivp  b«ri<:iiniii|:  and  of  nrbitrntion.  No 
hmuan  Ivinu  Mit)|M<»rtl  that  thr  men  ihnn- 
neive*  windd  ever  repudiate  the  principle  of 
HibttiHtion! 

t»*Nt«  A>>'<««"HT.  h*>we*Tr  intrenched  it 
^*^  itijtt  be  in  the  M\'urtt>'  of  demon- 
^  Muird  pi«-»T.  »  alwai-s  a  Uind 

And  Miup'd  thins,  that  overmh-hn  itsrlf. 
\V«h  thr  tout  »*(  thr  century  «f  canir  intt* 
«  H*-\>  vtvU-i  »'t  thin£«.  Ci>nvraitiun  pow-w 
ItnJ  Nxtt  t-dms  h>r  •  Wl.  It  w*s  thr  isww 
tniK-tivtt  oi  tN<s)dent  Rt\)M\^t  i»>  curt-  the 
vv^(V•^^ti^•^'■^;  h'  limii  the  und^sr  imdnKV  w 
h'M)'  wi"Vj;;:l4tr\l  trusts  ai^l  «*,'Oi>(Hd:« :  » 

^'  '.^.C  tSs*  wtw  iVAtrvlW  nnwvr  and  -'n- 
^■,  »f  *'  jvM<T  K»  a  Tev\>icn:tvn  «f  the  iwdl 
*■.  ;\-;';^  o-  tV  la*-*  o-i  »►■*  IjutJ.  V.*rK  ^ 
^s.  V^e-Jifc'V*  be  •«  Ar  ittniUtt««M*l  iwwt* 
^t  tV  i'lMi  jfttttn^ttc  A-^  sttiVv.  stnJ  U(w 
Ss-  .*c>t»  >k  :>  »i»opvJv  IN'***  » v-rtsrt  iw*"^ 

^.mi,*   It  ^iX^■  VwJvrslk^^  «t  **♦  *•▼  <JWin^ 

»:«■  •■■Mite  ^^^i. '  tfcKKfftww  in  rttit  iwLia»«iw  n 
>^i£<>ei*it  ->MW<i.  «ndi  <IM'   %4l«iH«M«  liNlN^ 


hrniot  tnrcMniaiL     The  owncn  «l « 

f  trect  raOroadt,  aad  odKT  lonl  paUac  lift- 
ties,  who  were  oooe  xcgwded  at  (na^^ 
ploiten  and  monapaluti,  aic  tada^  Mfe 
ruptcjr  from  one  end  of  die  countiy  to  Ai 
odier  because  thcr  an  not  allowed  to  liaip 
enouKh  for  their  services  to  meat  tlidr  ai- 
hanccd  costs.  Elsewhere  in  great  ludaMua 
we  find  a  spirit  of  rcssonableoeM, — K  aSf 
cern  for  the  welfare  of  i  , 
V/omcn  and  children.  All  1 
contrast  with  the  prevailing  attitude  of  eoi^ 
poration  managers  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  tgt, 

wtMh      ''  ^^'^  popularly  believed  Aica ' 
KKBt'i'i*    decades  ago  that  die  Moraai^ 
■„p«./wHfr  jjjg  Rockefellera,  die  VandotAi, 
the  Carneeies,  the  Hills  (dicse  namea  bdw 
used  as  typifyinj;  the  class  of  great  c^tat 
ists  and  employers,  rather  than  at  i' 
out  particular  individuals), were  II 
able  and  not  like  other  men,  but  giaipiMg 
and  without  human  sympadiy.    Aa  indiwa 
uhIs,  certainly,  they  were  generous  DO  a  tM 
scale  and  broadly  public-spirited.    Aa  a>di^ 
trial  leaders,  speakir.g  of  them  aa  a  dMBithV 
brionired  to  a  schod  that  ha*  beea  wafV 
$edrd.     Their  successors   an   mca   of   At 
twentieth -crntur>-  spirit  in  their  atdtndc  Kh 
wards  industrial  democracy.  They  conceiYe  of 
capital  as  a  collecitve  force  — '  -*  •^■^^—— 
functi(Mi  as  a  rrprcsentativt 
nrn>t:ant :  thr>-  do  not  UtH 
i/e  that  thr  period  is  past 
\ii  industr>-  b>'  a  tnwp  of 
tns  sntLi  wealth  and  liv 
^^apital  is  e»mtial  to   pi 
cjniMtt  haw  too  mncti  ol 
itecJs  of  a  dttturheJ  and 
MAirld.    It  has  bonwne  det 
lusrd  in  the  hamb  ot'  ntlli 
h'n.     laKkr  w  abv  xitA. 
s!t\Hi!d  be  irtKv>ttnjed  ia  < 


V\cV«  tww»  I 
'ViMi.N  ^  ■(*  -m^bum^  -ti  db 
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portunity,  and  a  constant  lessening  of  artifi- 
cial distinctions  between  social  or  industrial 
groups  and  classes.  With  the  schools  turn- 
ing to  the  teaching  that  prcpaxes  for  prac- 
tical life,  we  shall  have  new  leaders  coming 
to  the  front  all  the  time,  by  reason  of  per- 
sonal fitness.  Leadership  is  relatively  more 
valuable  than  either  labor  or  capital. 

HKiiicsud  ^^  ^^vt  come  into  an  age  of  ma- 
MtMedtrn  chinery,  and  the  modern  boy  has  a 
"  right  to  demand  that  he  be  taught 
all  that  he  can  learn  about  steam  engines, 
gas  engines,  water  power,  electricity  and  the 
various  applications  of  power-driven  machin- 
ery to  the  production  of  articles  of  commerce 
— whether  in  agriculture,  in  mining,  in 
transportation,  in  metal-working,  in  textiles, 
or  in  any  other  direction.  Photography  and 
mechanical  drawing  are  of  basic  importance 
in  many  arts  and  industries,  and  should  be 
taught  in  all  the  schools.  The  practice  of 
trade  unionism  in  restricting  the  number  of 
apprentices  who  may  learn  a  given  craft,  be- 
longs to  the  Dark  Ages  and  is  an  affront  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

J  The  pendulum  swings  violentlyi 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
L««Fi  before  a  new  equilibrium  is  es- 
tablished; and  to  the  philosophical  mind  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  momentum  acquired  by 
the  labor  elements  in  their  once  creditable  ef- 
forts to  secure  recognition  and  better  condi- 
tions should  have  led  them  to  success  beyond 
their  earlier  hopes,  with  the  temptations  that 
victory  and  power  so  often  engender.  TTiis 
idea  was  expressed,  at  the  moment  of  this 


iMnriXKifgdc    : 


writing,  by  an  oSict  associate  in  whose  pres- 
ence these  comments  were  being  dictated. 
His  remarks  were  in  the  following  terms: 
"We  arc  fighting  against  the  abuse  of  power 
to-day  by  organized  labor,  even  as  we  fought 
against  the  abuse  of  power  by  organized  capi- 
tal some  years  ago.  Labor  to-day  is  copying 
from  capital's  book;  but  it  is  an  old  bookj 
and  capital  has  turned  over  the  page  and 
gone  on  with  the  next  lesson.  Labor  is  us- 
ing to-day  the  same  relentless  and  ruthless 
methods  for  personal  advantage  of  its  lead- 
ers that  capitalistic  leaders  used  for  the  same 
purpose  ten  years  ago.  Organized  labor  la^ 
one  step  behind  in  the  march  of  progress,  and 
it  is  now  studying  the  lesson  that  it  cost  capi- 
tal money  and  blood  to  learn.  Win,  lose, 
or  draw,  the  leaders  are  the  last  to  suffer; 
and,  just  as  capital  is  to-day  suffering  from 
the  sins  of  a  few,  so  will  labor  to-morrow 
suflFer  as  a  whole,  while  the  leaders  go  un- 
scathed." 

sfrit^mini  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  not  to 
»trvblkArt  be  regarded    as    permanent    re- 
'"*       sorts.     They  were  never  pleas- 
ant or  desirable ;  but  within  limits  they  have 
at  times  been   used    with    salutary    results. 
\Vhen  the  strike  gets  beyond  limits,  it  is  no 
longer  chiefly  a  matter  between  two  contend- 
ing private  interests.     It  becomes  predomi- 
nantly a  matter  of  public  concern.    When  a 
strike    takes    on    national    dimensions    and 
threatens  to  paralyze  all  industry,  hazarding 
the  very  lives  of  thousands  by  stopping  the 
food  supply  of  cities  (as  in  the  recent  English 
railway  strike),  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  and 
it  [s  to  be  put  down  by  the  solid  opposition 
of  society.    TTie  small  and  local  rail- 
road strike  of  a  generation  ago  was 
bad  enough,  but  it  did  not  paralyze 
the  business  of  any  considerable  re- 
gion— much  less  of  the  whole  coun- 
try.    To-day,  the  numerous  railway 
unions    have    learned    to    act    con- 
certedly  and  to  act  on  the  national 
plane.      A  railway  strike  means  the 
stoppage  of  the  whole  movement  of 
steam  traflic.    Such  a  strike  is  not  to 
be    tolerated,    and    is    without    die 
faintest  semblance  of   excuse  if  the 
Government    will     but     provide    a 
method  of  arbitration  which  the  rail- 
way managers  on  their  part  agree  to 
accept.    The  Senate  railway  bill  is  on 
solid    ground   in   prohibiting  atrikei 
and  providing  for  arbitration,    ^fhis 
boon  is  demanded  by  society.      ^ 
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TktOrat  '^^^  railroad  problems,  and  more 
bimbIiwi  especially  the  strike  in  the  iron 
'"'  '"'**  and  steel  industry,  were  occupy- 
ing much  attention  until  they  were  suddenly 
thrown  into  the  background  by  the  actual 
launching  of  a  strike  of  the  miners  in  the 
soft  or  bituminous  coal  fields.  This  strike 
began  with  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of 
November,  and  took  out  some  400,000 
miners  in  almost  twenty-five  States,  extend- 
ing from  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and 
Maryland  in  the  East,  through  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  to  Montana,  Wyom- 
ing and  Washington  not  to  mention  Texas, 
Arkansas  and  several  other  states.  The  strike 
was  called  by  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  acting 
President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  on  the  vote  of  a  convention  held  as 
recently  as  October  23,  the  question  of  a 
strike  not  being  referred  bacit  to  the  men 
themselves.  The  demand  of  Mr.  Lewis  and 
his  fellow  leaders  was  for  a  sixty  per  cent, 
increase  in  wages,  with  work  to  be  limited  to 
five  days  a  week  and  six  hours  a  day.  The 
associated  mine  operators  were  not  willing 
to  concede  the  demands,  and  Mr.  Lewis  was 
peremptory  rather  than  conciliatory.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson 
(who  was  himself  formerly  a  practical  coal 
miner  and  an  official  of  this  very  miners' 
union),  called  the  operators  and  the  strike 
leaders  to  Washington  and  endeavored  to 
avert  the  strike;  but  without  success. 

tntitlf  Secretary  Wilson  attributed  the 
"yir'"*  '^'^'"^  ^■'  ^'•'s  failure  to  the  labor 
leaders,  and  not  to  the  mine  op- 
erators. Under  any  circumstances,  a  strike 
in  early  November  in  the  fields  producing 
most  of  the  country's  coal  would  be  a  very 
serious  calamity.  In  the  present  case  it  was 
the  more  gra^-ely  offensive  because  coal  pro- 
duction was  still  under  the  Government  war- 
time control  by  virtue  of  the  Lever  act;  and 
the  strike  was  in  the  plainest  violation  of  this 
federal  Ian-  and  was,  by  terms  of  that  statute, 
a  criminal  conspirac>-.  Until  peace  is  de- 
clared and  the  Lever  act  expires  by  limita- 
tion, it  is  against  the  law  for  men  to  unite 
in  interfering  with  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  food  or  of  fuel.  President  Wil- 
son, from  his  sick  chamber  in  the  White 
House  on  October  24  sent  a  message  of  ap- 
peal to  the  miners  and  operators  to  reach  an 
agreement.  He  asked  them  for  die  sake  of 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  to  continue  the 
operation  of  the  coal  mines  and  to  arbitrate. 


,„,.„„  On  the  * 

.    fftUfi    a  public :     ] 

**  the  propoB 
only  unjustifiable,  but  1 
warned  the  miners'  u 
would  be  enforced  and 
tect  the  national  inten 
that  might  arise."  H< 
ness  to  appoint  at  once 
the  just  rights  of  both 
concerned,  as  well  a» 
public.  Acting  Preside 
mine  workers  took  the 
declaring  that  Presidei 
was  "the  climax  of  a  Ic 
ed  usurpations  of  execu 
be  noted  that  both  Hoi 
immediately  adopted  < 
supporting  the  PresJdei 
stand,  thus  re-enacting,  1 
food  and  fuel  statutes. 
part,  declared  that  "th 
United  States  and  his 

mous  vote  ally  themselves  with  ii 

cial  interests,  which  seek  to  doijr  jn 
labor  and  precipitate  our  counti7  into  iiiJw 
trial  turmoil."  He  then  attempted  an  ugft- 
ment  in  the  field  of  constitutional  law,  9 
justify  the  right  of  the  miner*  to  strike. 
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was  known  to  be  preparing  to  take  legal  ac- 
tion. At  length,  on  Friday  the  31st,  the 
Government  took  its  first  step  by  obtaining 
from  Judge  A,  B.  Anderson  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Indianapolis  a  tem- 
porary restraining;  order  preventing  the  heads 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  from  carrying 
on  strike  activities.  In  the  brief  interval  of 
an  hour  before  the  judicial  process  could  be 
served,  President  Lewis  had  sent  out  word 
to  the  miners  to  the  effect  that  the  strike  was 
not  to  be  averted  and  the  injunction  would 
merely  complicate  the  problems  involved. 
Mr.  Lewis'  prediction  proved  to  be  true,  and 
the  men  actually  went  out  as  numerously  as 
hud  been  feared.  Meanwhile  the  Govern- 
ment was  proceeding  with  its  "second  line  of 
action,"  this  being,  in  our  opinion,  by  far 
the  more  important.  This  "line"  involved 
the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  protection 
of  the  mines  and  workers  against  violence  or 
intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  strikers.  The 
English  railway  strike  was  broken,  not  by 
court  injunctions,  but  by  the  energy  of  the 
British  public  in  attempting  to  show  that  the 
strikers  could  not  succeed  in  stopping  the 
movement  of  food  and  supplies.  The  coal 
strike  in  the  United  States,  as  it  appeared  to 
many  observers,  could  be  brought  to  deserved 
failure  by  the  uprising  of  an  outraged  nation, 
which  would  not  allow  leaders  like  Mr. 
Lewis  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  fuel  from  rail- 
road trains  and  factories,  and  from  private 
homes  and  offices  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
season.  The  Government  was  firm  in  its 
legal  attitude;  but  with  or  without  "injunc- 
tions" the  strike  was  doomed  to  failure. 


^j^  The  Governor  of  every  coal-min- 
ctmirr  ing  State  in  the  Union  was  pre- 
R«»iaic  pafgj  tQ  a^t  in  harmony  with  the 
Government  at  Washington.  The  powers 
of  the  Fuel  Administrator,  Dr.  Garfield, 
were  turned  over  to  Secretary  Lane  of  the 
Interior  Department.  Coal  dealers  were 
warned  against  profiteering,  and  prices  were 
fixed  officially.  Priorities  were  indicated  as 
in  the  war  time,  so  that  the  most  essential 
demands,  such  as  those  of  the  railroads, 
might  be  met.  With  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  militia  of  the  States 
available  to  prevent  violence,  it  was  reason- 
ably certain  that  enough  workers  could  be 
found,  regardless  of  the  miners'  unions,  to 
produce  fuel  and  "keep  the  home  fires  burn- 
ing." Non-union  mines  were  worked  for 
new  production  records,  supplies  were  care- 
fully "rationed,"  and  the  country  showed 
confidence,  while  the  labor  leaders  saw  de- 
feat before  them.  The  Nation  was  resolute, 
and  not  alarmed. 

Ratstiiiinii  ^^  *'"^  ^'""^  "^  ^^^  anthracite 
iiiXniiirKiie  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania,  when 
"'  *  the  men  were  ready  to  arbitrate 
and  the  operators  were  not  ready.  President 
Roosevelt  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  great  Eastern  cities  like  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  His  posi- 
tion was  met  at  first  with  something  like  de- 
fiance on  the  part  of  the  so-called  "coal  ba- 
rons." Public  opinion  was  aroused  to  a  trs- 
mendous  pitch  in  support  of  the  FrcsidcnC, 
who  sought  only  the  public  good.  The  mine 
owners  were  obliged  to  accept    the    Presi- 
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dent's  intervention,  and  were  glad  afterwards 
that  they  had  )aelded.  In  this  present  sittia- 
tion  the  attitude  of  the  parties  was  exactly 
reversed.  The  defiance  was  on  the  part  oi 
the  leaders  of  the  men  in  the  bituminous 
fields;  while  the  operators  were  responsive  to 
the  President's  appeal  and  obedient  to  the 
law.  There  is  less  excuse  for  Mr.  Lewis  and 
his  fellow  leaders  than  there  was  for  the 
owners  of  the  anthracite  mines  of  Roosevelt's 
day;  because  no  federal  statute  was  involved 
in  that  period,  and  Presidential  intervention 
was  less  obviously  demanded.  If  the  public 
interest  prevailed  at  that  time,  it  must,  not 
less  surely,  prevail  under  the  present  circum* 
stances. 

•»..*«,*•  ^^r.  Lewis,  ivith  the  support  of 
hiaoiM  labor  leaders  who  have  been  re- 
*  garded  as  more  conservative,  has 
attempted  to  divert  public  attention  to  the 
court  injunction  as  an  "unfair"  proceeding,  ' 
and  thus  to  win  sympathy.  It  should  he  ob- 
served that  Judge  Anderson's  injunction  was 
not  one  on  behalf  of  the  mine  operators.  It 
was  not  the  use  of  a  restraining  order  by  one 
private  interest  against  another  in  a  labor 
dispute.  It  was  an  act  on  the  part  of  a  Fed- 
eral Judge  to  uphold  a  particular  federal 
statute  at  the  instance  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Attorney-General,  in 
the  name  of  the  supremacy  of  law  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  welfare.  Such  an  in- 
junction is  not  in  the  least  to  be  confounded 
with  those  of  the  kind  that  labor  leaders  have 
in  times  past— often  with  justice  and  right  on 
their  side — so  bitterly  contended  against. 
Thus'this  periodical  never  pretended  to  with> 
hold  its  sympathy  from  Mr.  Gompers  when, 
j-ears  ago,  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
for  contempt  of  court,  because  of  something 
printed  (without  unlawful  intent)  in  the 
labor  paper  edited  by  him,  that  was  regarded 
its  not  in  keeping  with  the  terms  of  an  in- 
junction that  had  been  issued  in  a  particular 
labor  dispute.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Gompers  fought  the  case  through  the 
Supreme  Court  and  obtained  a  reversal  and 
vindication.  He  has  a  right  to  be  critical 
about  the  use  of  injunctions;  but  this  particu- 
lar order  by  Judge  Anderson  in  support  of 
the  Lever  law  was — at  least  in  the  leg^  sense 
— a  very  different  proceeding  from  those  in- 
junctions granted  to  employers  in  former  days 
where  private  interests  alone  were  involved. 
As  labor  leaders  realized  the  blunder,  and 
felt  the  sharp  rebuke  of  public  opinion,  tluy 
e     riy  sought  a  way  of  rctreaL 


■hrnHn.  The  coil  strike,  I 
.  ■•>i  wrong  as  a  vioUtion  of  a  p 
M.UP.  j^  ia.taxs,  wuU  lum  ben 
morally  wrong  without  the  exiitence  of  Mf 
such  law.  Its  wrangoea  lies  in  ttw'  loct  tM 
it  victimizes  the  innocent  public  inctMnpuih 
bly  more  than  it  could  hurt  the  ownew  of 
coal  mines.  It  does  not  follaw  dut  tfat  lit 
tuminous  miners  were  without  exciae  in  nefc^ 
ing  better  terms  and  cdnditkme  of  cnBlc9>- 
ment.  The  trouble  with  miniiw  wiMS  moi 
conditions  beyond  die  inuneolite  uhKiuI 
either  of  the  mine  owners  or  of  the  wHfc- 
men.  The  thing  at  fault  it  the  tjtteai  of 
distribution.  Coal  passes  from  die  miHi 
through  the  "breakers"  into  tbe 
trains  that  move  it  to  the  points  of  o 
tion.  There  are  no  adequate  ttorage  s 
modations  anywhere,  which  | 
operation  of  the  mines,  and  die  a 
of  a  year's  surplus  supply.  Thus  dioe  ii' 
much  enforced  idleness;  and  it  b  Slid  duK 
during  the  past  year  the  minen  hnve  had  M 
average  of  perhaps  not  more  than  diree  or 
four  days'  work  a  week.  It  is  said  on  tWr 
behalf  that  they  have  not  averaged  aiytliiqg 
like  the  thirty  hours  diat  t*—  ' " 
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■  Wtmttiu  Thus,  the  miners  have  seemed  to 
t*B*  the  public  to  be  seeking  to  work 
^"^  very  little,  whereas  their  reprcsoi- 
Cab'ves  say  that  the  thing  they  want  is  to  be 
allowed  to  work  moTC, — even  to  the  extent 
of  being  assured  thirty  hours  a  week.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  country  does  not  want 
to  see  the  miners  (^pressed;  and  a  strike 
i^ainst  the  public  is  not  the  way  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  the  whole  business 
oi  producing  and  distributing  fuel.  In  Eng- 
land, the  miners  think  that  national  con- 
trol is  the  only  remedy  for  their  difficult  situ- 
ation. But  in  this  country,  at  least,  there  is 
little  sentiment  for  permanent  Governmental 
assumption  of  baste  industries.  A  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  go  into  all  questions  justly  and 
patiently;  and  a  wiser  leadership  than  that  of 
Mr.  Le\vis  and  his  fellows  would  have  wel- 
comed such  a  commission  and  would  have 
refused  to  countenance  a  strike. 

fKmtn  ^*  ""^y  ^  necessary  to  bring 
PUiij,  viit  coal  mining  under  Government 
"^  "  *  auspices  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
tect the  public  while  securing  such  conditions 
of  «nployment  for  the.  miners  as  to  render 
future  strikes  plainly  unjustifiable.  As  for 
the  railroads,  they  are  now  under  Govern- 
ment control  and  operation,  A  general  rail- 
road strike  would  partake  of  the  nature  of 
a  rebellion  against  the  Government,  and 
might  indeed  savor  of  treason.  The  Presi- 
dent has  declared  that  the  roads  are  to  be 
turned  back  to  their  owners  in  the  immediate 
future,  but  it  will  be  necessary,  as  agreed 
on  all  sides,  to  enact  new  legislation  of  a 
fundamental  kind  for  the  regulation  of  the 
railway  business.  Such  legislation  must  as- 
sure continuous  service  to  the  public  and 
must  relegate  railway  strikes  to  the  limbo 
of  things  obsolete.  If  at  one  time  such 
strikes  had  a  purpose  to  .serve,  that  time  is 
wholly  past.  Private  interests  are  entitled  to 
as  much  freedom  as  they  can  use  without 
serious  harm  to  public  interests.  If  tiie 
farmers  of  the  country  should  become  closely 
organized  and  should  threaten  to  strike  and 
to  withhold  food  supplies  unless  arbitrary 
price  demands  were  met,  it  might  become 
necessary  to  adopt  land  nationalization  and 
put  the  nation's  tenants  under  legal  restraint. 
Such  a  danger  is  very  remote  however,  and 
private  land  ownership  will  continue  to  be 
a  sound  and  wholesome  thing  from  every 
standpoint.  Incidentally,  we  may  remark  in 
passing  that  the  present  conditions  of  Ameri- 


HOK,  DAVrO  F.  HOUSTON,  SECRETARY  <X 

AGRICULTURE 
(Mr.    HouitOD    TCRards    tbe    protpcrity    and    Mcady 
developramc    of  agriculture   aa    csaentul  to   tlic   a4jt>it^ 
■oent  of  conditloki   makinK  for  lociil   unrut) 

can  agriculture  are  most  admirably  reviewed 
for  our  readers  in  this  number  by  Secretary 
Houston,  while  a  competent  Western  writer, 
Mr.  Hughes,  will  next  montii  discuss  press* 
ing  farm  problems. 

MitUwfta  "^^  ^^'  conditions  proved  very 
-i«H  favorable  for  the  work  of  the 
^™****'  trade-union  organizers,  and  they 
did  not  fail  to  push  their  opportunities.  They 
greatly  extended  the  number  of  different 
unions,  and  carried  unionism  far  down  into 
fields  of  unskilled  employment,  whereas  the 
earlier  practice  of  unionism  had  been  largely 
oonAned  to  crafts  and  trades  that  were  db- 
tinctive,  technical  or  permanent  in  their 
nature.  It  is  asserted  by  ^e  union  leaders 
that  at  the  beginning  of  die  war  period  tfaey 
had  about  two  million  mcmben  and  thu 
now  they  have  about  four  millkn.  The  ten- 
dency of  a  movement  of  this  kind  it  to  show 
the  faults,  as  well  as  the  virtues,  of  a  crusade. 
Unionism  has  recently  tended  to  create  class 
spirit  unduly,  and  it  has  become  dangerously 
infected  with  "rule-or-ruin"  doctrines  and 
with  the  false  and  shallow  notions  oi  the 
German  and  Russian  Sodalists.  Liabor;  for 
its  own  prosperity,  needs  oyiital  just  as  much 
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as  capital  needs  labor;  2nd  both  of  these 
forces  need  administrative  leadership  and  the 
creative  power  that  is  the  inheritance  of  a 
few  men  but  not  the  inheritance  of  most. 
The  condition  to  be  desired  is  one  in  whidi 
every  laborer  shall  as  quickly  as  possible  be- 
come a  capitalist,  throu^  saving  and  the 
wise  investment  of  his  surplus  earnings. 
Savings  banks  and  other  arrangements  make 
possible  thir  capitalistic  use  of  the  combined 
savings  of  millions  of  workmen.  As  for  the 
leadership  and  directiun  that  labor  and  capi- 
tal alike  require:  this,  for  the  most  part, 
out;ht  ti>  C'imc  from  the  ranks  of  labor  itself 
througli  ample  opportunity  for  advancement 
on  jxTsonai  merit  and  through  the  provision 
by  society  of  educational  facilities  of  all  sorts. 

iimienitm-i  American  unionism  has  been 
ftsi  anil  showing  a  tendency  to  follow  the 
'"'""  blighting  mistakes  of  British 
unionism  in  obstructing  the  free  advance- 
ment of  the  individual.  Now  that  unionism 
has  challenged  the  country,  the  time  has 
come  for  the  countr)'  in  turn  to  speak  its 
mind  about  some  of  the  practices  of  union- 
ism. First,  then,  the  unions  are  no  longer  the 
sole  guardians  or  champions  of  the  well- 
being  of  wurkingmen  and  their  families. 
American  workingmen  have  all  the  attributes 
and  powers  of  free  citizens;  their  children 
form  a  majority  in  our  splendid  schools;  the 
whole  policy  of  the  community  is  now  fi\ed 
as  regards  democratic  progress  and  social 
welfare.  No  boy  who  wishes  to  advance  him- 
self 'n  life  should  be  hampered  by  union  rules 
limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  or  by 


rules  that  would  prevent  hacuiMK  ^B 
wages  by  reason  of  his  effideac^  tmk  nt 
Many  valuable  forms  of  aiKWliJ  Aa 
have  served  their  principal  puipoM  tv,^ 
time  they  have  readied  wfaxt  duf  tf 
have  thought  to  be  their  . 
thronement  tn  power.  Old-line  1 
sought  to  bring  up  the  level  of  tbe  tDflnc 
masses.  It  was  mistaken  in  lOMBf  of  tk 
methods,  as  is  best  illustrated  in  the  1 ' 
of  the  violent  attacks  of  Englidl  t 
bm  against  the  introductkxi  of  Uibui  w*B 
machiner>-.  Machines  that  take  the  pbcc  if 
hand  labor  often  create 
placements ;  but  machinery 
and  in  the  long  run  it  brings 
fhort  hours,  and  social  progreav. 


wiiMefi     Unionism    will 

UitH  itn    many  trades  will  be  a 

"'"       force ;  but  its  fanatidm  lod  !■• 

tolerance  must  diminish ;  and  it!  tenJcnty  ti 

needless  strikes  and  to  criminal  rioknce  mat 

be  corrected.     The  ri^t  to  Strike,  m  cdl- 

ings  where  the  public  intereM  ta  OQt  vkaH|r 

affected,  ought  not  to  be  taken  mn^,  mA 

will  not   be.     It  was  a  profound  nwtifa 

for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ti 

unionize  the  police  forces  of  our  citici,  Mi 

thus  to  endeavor  to  win  over — for  aid  to  OM 

organized  private  interest — the  suaijdiaaa  rf 

the  peace  whose  sole  dut)'  it  is  to  eaian» 

law.  maintain  order,  and  recognize  tbs  a^ 

divided  authority  of  Government.    W^  At 

dire  failure  of  the  Boston  police  Mrikc^  Aa 

agitators  who  were  planning  for  a  niMll 

strike  throughout  the  country  and  tor  tha 
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from  the  leaders  of 
private  interest. 
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like  any  other  bitter  controversy  among  one's 
fellow  citizens,  is  to  be  regretted ;  but  it  has 
been  a  legitimate  trial  of  strength  on  both 
sides.  The  issues  involved  were  presented 
with  remarkable  clearness  by  Judge  Elbert 
H.  Gary,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in  a  re- 
cent address  made  to  the  members  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.  It  did  not  reach  the 
public  in  an  extended  way,  and  we  are 
therefore  publishing  it  in  authorized  form  in 
this  number  of  the  Review.  The  steel  strike 
was  not  based  upon  complaints  and  demands 
made  by  the  employees  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  to  force  unionism 
into  the  steel  industry  of  the  country.  This 
steel  industry  has  stood  for  the  "open  shop." 
Its  employees  have,  within  the  past  year  or 
more,  been  very  rapidly  unionized,  and  the 
process  was  expedited  under  the  conditions 
of  war  production. 


UhIhIih  '^''^  Federation  of  Labor  had  a 
fnuhf  hi.  right  to  do  what  it  could  to  con- 
*■"'"  vert  the  steel  workers  to  its  doc- 
trines and  practices.  It  holds  a  militant 
creed,  and  seeks  to  conquer  all  foes.  The 
heads  of  the  steel  corporations  had  an  equal 
right  to  protect  their  plan  of  the  open  shop 
— that  is  to  say,  to  protect  in  their  employ- 
ment all  of  the  men  who  did  not  care  to  join 
unions  or  to  be  represented  by  outside  labor 
leaders.  The  investigation  of  the  steel  strike 
by  Committees  of  Congress  did  not  result 
in  diverting  much  public  sympathy  to  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  the  strike  agi- 
tators. The  steel  companies  showed  that  they 
had  repeatedly  advanced  wages,  and  had  kept 
the  pay  of  the  men  more  than  abreast  of  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  living.  They  also 
made  out  a  good  case  for  their  welfare  work, 
and  their  treatment  of  employees;  and  they 
presented  what  they  regarded  as  the  advan- 
tages of  shop  organization  as  against  outside 
trade  unionism.  The  steel  strike  has  shown 
itself  to  be  a  tremendous  undertaking — in 
some  respects  the  strongest  piece  of  aggres- 
sive work  ever  done  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor;  but  strikes  do  not  win  unless 
there  is  a  favorable  public  atmosphere.  It 
was  shown  that  the  strikers  for  the  most 
part  were  not  bona-fide  iron  and  steel 
workers.  The  greater  number  was  composed 
of  the  sort  of  common  laborers,  largely  un- 
naturalized foreigners,  who  are  employed  to 
handle  material  and  do  rough  work  in  any 
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manufacturing  plant,  whether  it  b 
mill,  a  cement  factory,  a  packinght 
woodworking  enterprise. 

H«attofihi  ^"'^  ^  strike  as  this  c 
sittt  too  much  for  its  succ 
Strikt  what  are  fundamental 
of  weakness.  One  of  these  is  the 
tion  of  good  workmen  into  joining  u 
accepting  the  leadership  of  bold  ta 
agitators;  and  another  is  a  system  < 
ism  intended  to  keep  new  men  fri 
employed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
This  resort  to  terrorism  will  not  be 
much  longer,  by  reason  of  the  an 
mand  for  the  protection  by  Gover 
individuals  in  their  personal  rights 
earlier  period,  corporations  sometit 
gangs  of  thugs  and  "strong-arm 
Strikebreakers,  to  intimidate  good 
men  who  had  real  grievances.  Ter 
one  side  is  as  bad  as  terrorism  on  t 
and  the  American  public  is  not  di 
tolerate  cither  sort.  As  for  the  m 
propaganda  which  bring  unwilling 
into  union  membership,  it  is  merely 
that  a[^rent  strength  gained  by  «u 
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as  capital  needs  labor;  and  both  of  these 
forces  need  administrative  leadership  and  the 
creative  power  that  is  the  inheritance  of  a 
few  men  but  not  the  inheritance  of  most. 
The  condition  to  be  desired  is  one  in  which 
every  laborer  shall  as  quickly  as  possible  be- 
come a  capitalist,  through  saving  and  the 
wise  investment  of  his  surplus  earnings. 
Savings  br.nks  and  other  arrangements  make 
possible  the  cnpi:alistic  use  of  the  combined 
savings  of  millions  of  workmen.  As  for  the 
leadership  and  direction  that  labor  and  capi- 
tal alike  require:  this,  for  the  most  part, 
ought  to  come  from  the  ranks  of  labor  itself 
through  ample  opportunity  for  advancement 
on  personal  merit  and  through  the  provision 
b)'  society  of  educational  facilities  of  all  sorts. 


utionitm-t  American  unionism  has  been 
f»j(  mi  showing  a  tendency  to  follow  the 
"""*  blighting  mistakes  of  British 
unionism  in  obstructing  the  free  advance- 
ment of  the  individual.  Now  that  unionism 
has  challenged  the  country,  the  time  has 
come  for  the  countr)'  in  turn  to  speak  its 
mind  about  some  of  the  practices  of  union- 
ism. First,  then,  the  unions  are  no  longer  the 
sole  guardians  or  champions  of  the  well- 
being  of  workingmen  and  their  families. 
American  workingmen  have  all  the  attributes 
and  powers  of  free  citizens;  their  children 
form  a  majority  in  our  splendid  schools;  the 
whole  policj'  of  the  communitj-  is  now  fivcd 
as  regards  democratic  progress  and  social 
welfare.  No  boy  who  wishes  to  advance  him- 
self 'n  life  should  be  hampered  by  union  rules 
limiting  the   number  of  apprentices  or  by 
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rules  that  would  prevent  Jiiif 
wages  by  reason  of  his  i 
Many  valuable  forms  of  : 
have  served  their  principal  puipoM  hf  Ae 
time  they  have  reached  what  tfaqr  if 
have  thought  to  be  their  l 
thronement  in  power.  Old-line  i 
sought  to  bring  up  the  level  of  the  toQiiif 
masses.  It  was  mistaken  in  nuuqr  oi  ili 
methods,  as  is  best  illustrated  in  the  hatoiT 
of  the  violent  attacks  of  English  tnde-uiuofr 
ism  against  the  introduction  of  laboF«niiic 
machiner>-.  Machines  that  take  the  plaoe  of 
hand  labor  often  create  tticooveaieat  di^ 
placements ;  but  machinery  emandpxtea  racB, 
and  in  the  long  run  it  brings  hi^  wtgo^ 
fhort  hours,  and  social  progreas. 
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like  aoy  other  bitter  controversy  among  one's 
fellow  citizens,  is  to  be  regretted ;  but  it  has 
been  a  legitimate  trial  of  strength  on  both 
sides.  The  issues  involved  were  presented 
with  remarkable  clearness  by  Judge  Elbert 
H.  Gary,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in  a  re- 
cent address  made  to  the  members  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.  It  did  not  reach  the 
public  in  an  extended  way,  and  we  are 
therefore  publishing  it  in  authorized  form  in 
this  number  of  the  Review.  The  steel  strike 
was  not  based  upon  complaints  and  demands 
made  by  the  employees  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  to  force  unionism 
into  the  steel  industry  of  the  country.  This 
steel  industry  has  stood  for  the  "open  shop." 
Its  employees  have,  within  the  past  year  or 
more,  been  very  rapidly  unionized,  and  the 
process  was  expedited  under  the  conditions 
of  war  production. 


uniniim  ■  '^''^  Federation  of  Labor  had  a 
Rfliifrpo  lur,  right  to  do  what  it  could  to  con- 
"'*^"  vert  the  steel  workers  to  its  doc- 
trines and  practices.  It  holds  a  militant 
creed,  and  seeks  to  conquer  all  foes.  The 
heads  of  the  steel  corporations  had  an  equal 
right  to  protect  their  plan  of  the  open  shop 
— that  is  to  say,  to  protect  in  their  employ- 
ment all  of  the  men  who  did  not  care  to  join 
unions  or  to  be  represented  by  outside  labor 
leaders.  The  investigation  of  the  steel  strike 
by  Committees  of  Congress  did  not  result 
in  diverting  much  public  sympathy  to  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  the  strike  agi- 
tators. The  steel  companies  showed  that  they 
had  repeatedly  advanced  wages,  and  had  kept 
the  pay  of  the  men  more  than  abreast  of  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  living.  They  also 
made  out  a  good  case  for  their  welfare  work, 
and  their  treatment  of  employees;  and  they 
presented  what  they  regarded  as  the  advan- 
tages of  shop  organization  as  against  outside 
trade  unionism.  The  steel  strike  has  shown 
itself  to  be  a  tremendous  undertaking — in 
some  respects  the  strongest  piece  of  aggres- 
sive work  ever  done  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor;  but  strikes  do  not  win  unless 
there  is  a  favorable  public  atmosphere.  It 
was  shown  that  the  strikers  for  the  most 
part  were  not  hona-fide  iron  and  steel 
workers.  The  greater  number  was  composed 
of  the  sort  of  common  laborers,  largely  un- 
naturalized foreigners,  who  are  employed  to 
handle  material  and  do  rough  work  in  any 


ddent    of   the    Iron 
End   Sttil   liisiiiuK) 

manufacturing  plant,  whether  it  be  a  steel 
mill,  a  cement  factory,  a  packin^ousc  or  a 
woodworking  enterprise. 

.  „      ,,.    Such  a  strike  as  thb  one  relies 

rvlatt  of  f  PC  ,      , 

sini  too  much  for  its  success  upon 
*'^*'  what  are  fundamental  elements 
of  weakness.  One  of  these  is  the  intimida- 
tion of  good  workmen  into  joining  unions  and 
accepting  the  leadership  of  bold  talkers  and 
agitators;  and  another  is  a  system  of  terror- 
ism intended  to  keep  new  men  from  being 
employed  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers. 
This  resort  to  terrorism  will  not  be  tolerated 
much  longer,  by  reason  of  the  aroused  de- 
mand for  the  protection  by  Government  of 
individuals  in  their  personal  rights.  At  an 
earlier  period,  corporations  sometimes  hired 
gangs  of  thugs  and  "strong-arm  men"  as 
strikebreakers,  to  intimidate  good  working- 
men  who  had  real  grievances.  Terrorism  on 
one  side  is  as  bad  as  terrorism  on  the  other; 
and  the  American  public  is  not  disposed  to 
tolerate  either  sort.  As  for  the  methods  of 
propaganda  which  bring  unwilling  woftmcn 
into  union  membership,  it  is  merely  to  be  said 
that  apparent  strength  gained  by^udi  means 
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always  proves  illusive  in  the  end.  A  ma- 
joritj'  of  the  best  men  in  the  iron  and  steel 
mills  were — it  would  seem — opposed  to  the 
strike.  The  strike-leadere  (not  themselves 
steel  workers)  were  standing  on  the  punctilio 
of  being  personally  received  and  recognized 
by  Judge  Gary,  Many  of  the  mills  were 
closed,  and  the  quarter's  steel  output  is  much 
reduced;  but  work  has  been  gradually  re- 
sumed and  the  strike  is  evidently  destined  to 
fail.  The  "open  shop"  movement  gains 
strength. 

Meanwhile,  President  Wilson, 
aware  of  the  threats  of  the  rail- 
la  In  Bifrr  ^^.^^  bfotherhoods,  and  informed 
of  industrial  disturbances  everywhere,  had 
accepted  the  idea  of  Secretary  Lane  that 
something  could  be  accomplished  by  calling 
together  at  Washington  a  group  of  men  who 
would  confer  freely  and  try  to  formulate 
principles  that  could  be  accepted  b>'  em- 
ployers and  union  leaders  for  practical  pur- 
poses. The  Conference  was  called,  and  it 
was  made  up  of  three  groups.  First  came  the 
body  of  union  labor  leaders,  all  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation,  whose  President, 
Mr.  Gompers,  was  spokesman  for  the  group. 
Second  was  a  group  of  men  representing  em- 
ployers, at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Harry 
A.  Wheeler  of  Chicago.  These  men  were 
selected  bv  such  organizations  as  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The>-  were 
more  identified  with  the  public  interest  than 
any  narrow  or  selfish  attitude  of  employers  as 
a  class.  The  third  group  was  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  to  represent  the  public.  It 
was  diversely  made  up,  including  men  of 
wealth.  like  Judge  Gan'.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  and  H.  B.  Endicott,  the  shoe 
manufacturer ;  educators  like  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Eliot  and  Prof.  Edwin  F.  Gay;  socialist 
writers  like  John  Spargo  and  Charles  Edward 
Russell;  lawyers  like  Mr.  Chadbourne  of 
New  York  and  Mr.  McNab  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  several  other  men  and  women  of 
distinction  and  high  character.  While  the 
group  was  highly  varied  as  to  previous  experi- 
ence, it  was  made  up  without  exception  of 
men  and  women  having  the  public  welfare 
at  heart ;  and  every  member  was  both  capa- 
ble and  disinterested. 


After  a  few  days  the  Confennoe  WM  d 

locked,  and  it  gave  up  the  effort  ta  it 

the  objects  that  President  WiImmi  Ittd 

sired.    Jn  the  backgrouni 

tion  on  the  part  of  the  1 

some  kind  of  interventio 

The  Conference  broke  u 

agree  upon  a  resolution 

"collective   bargaining" 

body  objected  to  collects 
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labor  leaders,  however, 

declaration    that   would 

collective  bargaining  to 

the  labor  side.     Judge  C 

rescntatives  of  the  empl 

restriction,  and  stood  foi 

ticular  shops  and  enter] 

own  method  of  associat 

their  own  forms  of  agre 

regretted  that  the  labor 

and  broke  up  the  Confei 

sition  is  of  necessitj'  ths 

for  militant  organizatioi 

groups  were  not  coherer 

advance  to  any  special  p 

Gompers    and    his    assoc 

what  they  wanted,  and  w 

The  rest  of  the  Confercr 

employers  \vho  stood  for 

a  principle  involving  hu 

ten  den  c>-  to  be  rather  theoretical  and  i 

demic.     It  will  be  seen  in  the  end,  howerer, 

that  the  Conference  was  not  \" 


•«v  ttt      "Dxt  gathering  was  presided  over 

coafirnct    by  Secretarj-  Lane,  and  it  decided 

'   *'^     to  keep  the  three  groups  distinct 

and  to  adopt  only  such  proposals  as  should 

Stand  the  ordeal  of  acceptance  by  all  three. 
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OUP  OF  PROMINENT  MEMDEKS  OT  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  COXFERESCE  WHICH  MET 
AT  WASH1M;T0N  on  CAM-  OF  PRESIDENT  WILSON  IS  OCTOBER 

Frank   Morti- 
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D.    Roc' 
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it  should  be  the  precursor  of  ii  new  one. 
d  as  a  single  body  to  represent  the  pub- 
velfare,  with  the  exclusion  of  all  whose 
ude  is  that  oi  practical  leadership  on 
to  which  they  are  already  pledged. 

>»iHi«i  ^''ify  readers  have  a  desire  to 
aitii  »i  know  siiniethinp:  about  the 
■  '"'  printers'  strike  in  New  Yorit. 
i  strike  was  the  result  of  over-organiza- 
The  "closed  shop"  has  iKen  the  rule 
a  long  time,  and  arbitration  has  pre- 
tJ  as  between  the  employers  and  such  so- 
cs  as  the  Typographical  Union.  Trouble 
:r  with  the  forming  of  a  series  of  newer 
nizations.  made  up  of  relatively  lin- 
ed workmen,  such  as  "pressmen's 
crs,"  "paper  handlers"  and  the  like.  The 
skilled  the  men,  the  more  aegrcsstve. 
ulcnt  and  peremptor)-  are  their  unions 
aking  demands,  and  the  less  scrupulous  in 
rving  contracts.  The  New  York  strike 
Ived  repudiation  of  agreements,  and  re- 


fusal to  accept  the  employers'  oflcr  to  arbi- 
trate everj'thing  asked— the  employers  waiv- 
ing all  rights  under  contracts  which  had  not 
yet  expired.  The  emphtyers,  being  obviously 
right,  had  the  support  of  the  national  officers 
of  the  unions;  but  the  leaders  of  local  or- 
ganizations defied  tlieir  national  leaders;  and 
the  quarrel  became  one  within  unionism 
rather  than  between  the  employers  and  the 
men.  The  unionism  which  has  no  discipline, 
and  cannot  regulate  its  own  affairs,  is  not 
likely  to  show  reason  in  its  attitude  towards 
employers.  The  publishers  of  periodicals  in 
New  York  were  simply  the  victims  of  a 
situation  beyond  their  influence.  They  were 
at  the  mercj-  of  a  long  series  of  unions  that 
were  having  family  rows.  Some  of  these] 
unions  kept  faith  with  their  national  officers,, 
and  others  did  not.  It  was  ari  Jmpo^ible 
situation,  with  no  logical  alternative  except 
the  open  shop.  This  remedy,  however,  lay 
far  below  the  horizon  of  practical  things,  be- 
cause  there   were   not   to   be   found   many 
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workers  in  the  various  allied  printing  trades 
who  would  run  the  risk  of  encountering  the 
displeasure  of  unionism  on  the  warpath.  The 
printing  industry  was  once  second  only  to 
the  clothing  industry  in  point  of  importance 
in  Now  York  City.  Hostile  conditions  are 
tending  apparently  to  scatter  the  industry 
far  afield. 

President    Wilson,    though    con- 

tbt'frtsiStai  '^"^^  ^^  ^^^  room  while  slowly 
convalescing  from  his  serious 
hrcakdown,  was  able  to  give  attention  to  pub- 
lic questions  at  critical  moments;  and  with 
the  Cabinet  more  .ictive  in  executive  matters, 
the  count r>'s  business  was  not  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  misfortune  of  the  Presi- 
dent's illness.  He  had  returned  from  Europe 
greatly  fatigued,  and  with  his  strength  im- 
paired as  a  result  of  an  attack  of  influenza 
earlier  in  the  year  at  Paris.  His  long  and 
arduous  speaking  tour  on  behalf  of  the  peace 
treat)'  and  tiie  league  of  nations,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  Pacific  Coast,  would  have  tested 
the  strength  of  the  most  sturdy  campaigner 
who  ever  took  the  stump.  No  one — i*xcept 
Mr.  Br>an  perha|>s — had  ever  encountered 
so  severe  a  strain  of  this  kind.  Mr.  WiUon 
had  alnK^st  completed  his  speaking  program, 
and  was  heading  toward  Washington  when 
he  experienced  a  temiMirary  ct>l lapse,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  has  not  been  explained 
in  bulletins  to  the  public.  Fortunately,  he 
could  be  protected  for  a  number  of  days 
from  intrusion,  without  any  harm  to  public 
business.  Later  on,  as  completed  bills  came 
to  liim  from  Congress  for  action,  he  was 
able  to  siim  them  or  to  return  them  with  his 
Noti).     CtMistant  improvement  was  reported. 

..«   ...        Ont*    *^f    the    measures    that    he 
0''»     law  ,  .... 

Vff.-fJa-d  vetoed  was  an  eial>orate  bill  pro- 
♦pass*  \iding  means  for  the  drastic  en- 
toivcment  ui  the  war-time  prohibition  order, 
and  also  tor  the  constitutional  prohibition 
that  is  to  go  into  eftect  on  January*  i6th. 
The  President  ti>ok  the  view  that  Consiress 
o\ight  to  have  rei>ealed  war-time  prohibition, 
because  the  anny  had  been  practically  de- 
mobilized and  the  emergencx*  had  disap- 
peared. He  vetoed  the  prohibition  enforce- 
ment act  and  again  called  ujv"»n  Congress  to 
repeal  the  earlier  legislation.  Both  Houses 
of  Congress,  however,  repudiated  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  without  delay  and  hy  emphatic 
majorities,  thus  passing  the  measure  over  his 
head  and  making  it  practically  certain  that 
there  will  he  no  **\%'et"  intrn-al  before  the 
arrival  of  constitutional  prohibition  m  Janu* 


ary.  Such  an  interval  was  eagerly  aougjbt 
by  the  liquor  interests,  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  involved.  Tmm#M> 
quantities  of  liquor  held  in  stonigie  would 
have  been  absorbed  into  the  private  stocks  of 
consumers,  where  neither  present  nor  future 
laws  would  be  likely  to  reach  diem.  The 
President's  veto  message  went  to  Congren 
on  October  27,  and  the  bill  was  passed  over 
the  veto  on  the  same  day  in  the  House  fay 
176  to  55  and  on  the  following  day  in  die 
Senate  by  65  to  20.  Several  of  the  state  elec- 
tions of  November  4,  notably  in  Ohio,  gyve 
victories  for  prohibition.  TTie  "wets**  woo 
in  other  states. 

As  the  dull  days  of  November 
FillU'SiJgts    arrived,  seeming  all  the^  shorter 
and  darker  for  the  changing  back 
of  the  cl(Kks  at  the  end  of  the  *'daylig)it- 
saving"  season,  it  was  realized  in  the  United 
States  Senate  that  November  iith  was  an 
anniversar}' ;  and  that  a  full  year  had  dapsel* 
since  the  end  of  the  fighting  on  die  great 
war  fronts  in  France.    The  treaty  of  peace 
was  still  unratified  at  Washington,  and  the 
two  sides  were  wrangling  over  an  attempt 
to  fix  the  date  for  a  final  vote.    The  Demo- 
crats, with  the  help  of  a  group  of  Repub-  ^ 
licans«   had  voted   down  every  one  of  the 
textual  amendments  to  the  treaty  that  had 
been  brought   forward.     Senator  Johnson's 
amendment,   which   was  aimed   against  the    - 
representation  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  of  Canada,  Australia  and  odier 
I^ritish  dominions,  was  next  to  the  last  to  be 
defeated.     Finally,  Senator  Lodge's  amend- 
ment, relating  to  Shantung,  failed  to  carry. 
Voting  down  the  textual  amendments  merclf 
cleared  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  most  of 
the  same  proposals  in  the  form  of  "reserva- 
tions."    There  were  several  main  questions  / 
involved  in  this  general  line  of  action.    Evi- 
dently some  reservations  could  be  adopted 
as  giving  more  clearly  the  American  inter- 
pretation to  matters  in  the  treaty.     Others.  • 
while    not    antagonizing   the   spirit   of   die 
treat>-,  were  to  make  explicit  the  principle 
that  even'  particular  question  when  it 
in  the  future  must  be  acted  upon  by 


Cf^mpnmitt  -^n^^ricans    quite    generally 
Otmandt4  by  gard  this  as  both  reasonable  and 
^*"^      necessary-. 


Still   other 

tions,  howe>Tr,  were  oM-iouslv  in  the  nature 
of  amendments  to  the  treaty.  It  was  ejipeiteJ 
that  Senator  Hitchcock,  as  leader  of  die 
rVemocratic  minority,  would  be  ahk  to  OOB- 
fer  with  Mr.  Wibon  and  find  oat  hour  fv 
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the  President  was  willing  to  go  in  acceptii^ 
reservations.  The  country  was  eager  to  see 
the  treaty  ratified  and  out  of  the  way.  It 
was  not  the  opinion  of  thoughtful  men  in 
general  that  the  long  discussion  had  been  un- 
necessary. There  were  many  who  felt  that 
the  League  of  Nations  was  actually  finding 
its  real  foundations  in  the  great  American 
debate.  It  was  to  be  hoped  tliat  ii  compro- 
mise would  be  agreed  upon  l>etween  the  par- 
tics  at  Washington,  so  that  the  treaty  mi^t 
be  adopted,  with  the  united  acceptance  of 
moderate  reservations,  in  such  form  as  would 
permit  the  treaty  to  go  into  effect.  It  had 
been  ratified,  meanwliile,  by  tJie  British, 
French,  Italian  and  Japanese  Governments, 
and  it  was  expected  that  this  group  would 
put  it  into  practical  operation  not  many  days 
later  than  the  anniversary  of  the  Armistice. 


jj^j^  The  friction  and  ferment  of  the 
Fachoi  first  year  following  so  great  a 
'^"'^""  convulsion  as  the  world  war 
have  not  been  greater  than  was  to  have  been 
expected.  We  may  reasonably  hope  to  see 
much  improvement  in  general  conditions  dur- 
ing the  second  year.  Financial  and  business 
problems  will  puzzle  all  governments,  and 
there  is  no  single  remedy  that  will  do  so 
much  as  the  acceptance,  for  some  time  to 
come,  of  the  need  of  strict  economy  and  very 
hard  work.  Many  of  the  demands  that  labor 
groups  arc  making  might  better  be  postponed 
until  the  times  are  more  auspicious.  In  our 
next  number  we  shall  give  more  specific  at- 
tention to  the  conditions  existing  in  European 
countries,  and  shall  publish  articles  by 
writers  whose  observation  has  been  fresh 
and  extended,  upon  present  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
together  with  reports  upon  conditions  in 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.  Meanwhile 
it  may  he  remarked  that  Germany  is  ex- 
tremely handicapped  by  a  coal  famine,  and 
that  Vienna  and  Budapest,  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  capitals,  are  in  dire  dis- 
tress, with  shnrtage  of  food,  fuel  and  the 
raw  materials  of  industry.  German  trade 
is  reviving  slowly  in  spite  of  difficulties,  and 
the  French  and  British  merchants  in  par- 
ticular are  said  to  be  eagerly  pushing  trade 
with  Germany,  ivhile  American  business  men 
have  been  held  back  by  obstacles  which  they 
attribute  to  our  own  Governmental  methods 
and  policies.  Russia  is  condemned  to  another 
winter  of  misen-,  no  matter  what  may  happen 
in  politics  and  in  the  pending  civil  cwiflicts. 


inapeciinR  ihe   work  of  thf   China   M»dical    Bo»rd) 

The  episode  of  Captain  D'An- 
stt^aiia     "onzio's   seizurc   of    Fiume   has 

bulked  large  in  the  news,  but 
will  probably  simmer  down  to  a  very  modest 
place  in  the  pages  of  history.  Some  compro- 
mise will  be  found  by  which  the  Jugo-Slavs 
may  have  full  commercial  access  to  the  Adri- 
atic, while  Italy  will  maintain  her  naval 
position,  and  a  measure  of  control  over  dis- 
tinctly Italian  points  on  the  Dalmatian  coast. 
A  more  serious  matter,  in  view  of  interna- 
tional feeling,  is  the  quarrel  between  China 
and  Japan  over  Japan's  ambitious  determina- 
tion to  hold  economic  mastery  in  the  great 
Province  of  Shantung.  Here  again  it  should 
be  possible  to  find  some  reconciling  formula. 
There  ought  to  be  discovered  a  mutually 
beneficial  way  to  develop  the  resources  and 
to  modernize  the  industrial  life  of  China, 
with  the  help  of  Japan,  without  impairir^ 
China's  sovereign  rights. 

AmoUn       ^^^    ^""^    ^^^^    ***    P^'^SCnt    tO   OU» 

btitiB  readers  this  month  an  article  of 
"*  great  value  upon  the  conditions 
in  China  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  George  Vin- 
cent, President  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, who  has  just  now  returned  from  the 
Far  East.  That  great  agency  for  human 
welfare,  so  munilKxntly  aniawed    hf   Mr. 
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CARDINAL  HSRCIER  AT  COLUMBIA 

(Tlic  iihoiOKtaph  ihowt  I'lcsid.nt  IIiiIUt  .it  ll 
bishur.  1[aycs,  nf  New  Vurk,  »  niimii.  Cdrjiua] 
AnnTii-aii    universiiii-» 


UNIVERSITY,  DURINQ  HIS  RECENT  VHIT 

E   moment  of  conferring  '  degree  upon  Ibe  CvdioaL     Ai^ 
JcrciEr    icccivtil    like    liDiiurB    from    a    aaaber    at    kadtaff 


RockefflliT,  has  entered  upon  a  policy  that 
\\-\\\  britig  blessings  beyond  measure  to  the 
people  of  On'na,  where  medical  knowledge 
and  sanitary  methods  arc  so  desperately 
needed.  One  of  the  services  maintained  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  an  Interna- 
tional Health  Board  that  has  been  fighting 
infectious  diseases  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  with  ^reat  success  and  without  much 
advertising.  This  accncy.  employing  that 
eminent  sanitary  authority  General  Gorgas, 
has  now  brought  to  the  point  of  extinction 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  the  last 
lingerinp:  foci  of  _velIow  fever  infection. 
Through  the  General  Education  Board,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  within  a  few  weeks  contrib- 
uted an  additional  twent}-  million  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  best  tjpcs  of 
medical  education  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  further  announced,  early  in  November, 
that  a  new  gift  of  ten  million  dollars  had 
been  made  by  Mr,  Rockefeller  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  Medical  Research  that  bears  his 
name,  and  that  is  devoted  to  those  patient 
scientific  inquiries  that  result  in  life-saving 
discoveries.  One  of  the  thin^  that  most  in- 
terested the  eager  mind  and  spirit  of  the 
Queen  of  the  SQlgians  on  her  recent  visit  to 


this  country  Mas  this  Rockefeller  4nititute 
fot  Medical  Research.  Her  great  deaire  ii 
to  secure  the  beginnings  of  a  siroilir  i 
tion  at  Brussels. 

The  visit  of  th 

them  as  agret 
tory,  and  it  was  much  enji 
ten  people.  As  the  Pri 
marked  in  speaking  to  the 
sovereign,  "the  King  is  e 
Both  King  and  Queen  are 
may  contribute  to  the  b< 
people  of  Belgium;  and 
is  fortunate  in  the  politic 
derives  from  having  a  « 
cratic  head,  who  as  life 
leader,  above  parties  ar 
Prince  of  Wales  has  bee 
and  interesting  visit  in  C 
in  the  Northwest,  he  has 
for  the  breeding  of  horw 
was  to  make  his  visit  in  tJ 
November ;  and  it  was  ho 
dent  would  be  well  enou| 
several  days  as  a  guest  in 
He  has  made  hinvclf  very 
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and  his  welcome  in  the  United  States  »ill  be 
genuine.  Cardinal  Mercier's  visit  was  not* 
able  in  the  way  it  evoked  American  expres- 
sion of  right  feeling.  M.  Schneider,  the 
eminent  head  of  "Creusot,"  the  great  French 
gun  factory,  has  been  making  some  brilliant 
addresses  to  American  business  gatherings, 
and  has  received  deserved  ovations  as  a  leader 
in  industry  and  a  model  employer  of  Inbor. 

yj^  The  celebration  of  Theodore 
ivwHiff  Roosevelt's  birthday  October  27, 
CdrtraffM    ^jjjgj.   j^^   jjjj^   auspices   of   the 

Roosevelt  Memorial  Committee  was  uni- 
versal; and  it  proved  to  be  a  most  valuable 
occasion  for  the  preaching  of  true  American 
patriotism.  How  memorial  week  was  ob- 
served by  the  country  is  admirably  told  for 
our  readers  by  Mr.  Hermann  Hagedom, 
than  whom  fc\v  men  were  closer  in  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  confidence  during  his  last  years. 
Mr.  Hagedom  is  performing  a  rare  public 
service  in  rescuing  much  Roosevelt  "mate- 
rial" that  might  otherwise  be  lost.  Thus  he 
is  to  be  credited  with  having  personally  se- 
cured for  us  that  most  delightful  narrative 
about  Colonel  Roosevelt's  early  experiences 
in  Maine,  and  his  ranch  life  in  the  West, 
that  is  told  by  "Bill"  Sewall,  the  writing  of 
whose  book  was  due  to  Mr.  Hagedorn's  ef- 
forts.   Our  front  cover  has  a  picture  of  the 
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Roosevelt  memorial  tower  built  in  the  Black 
Hills  of  Dakota.  The  memorial  committee 
will  execute  noble  plans  at  Oyster  Bay  and 
elsewhere;  but  localities  will  spontaneously 
erect  many  visible  tributes  of  their  own  to 
the  memory  of  the  best-loved  American  of 
our  generation. 

QnM  Bfinta'j    ^''^  announcement  of  a  loan  to 
»tm  the  British  Government  offered 

"*  for  popular  subscription  in  the 
United  States  is  the  first  and  significant  step 
toward  caring  for  the  large  sums  borrowed 
in  America  by  Great  Britain  between  1915 
and  1917.  There  were  four  such  loans 
taken  by  American  citizens  and  institutions. 
The  first  was  the  so-called  Anglo-French 
loan  of  $500,000,000  at  5  per  cent.,  floated 
in  the  autumn  of  1915.  With  the  increas- 
ingly serious  aspect  of  the  war,  the  next  three 
short-term  issues  offered  more  attractive 
terms  to  American  investors, — 5J^  per  cent, 
interest  and  collateral  security  of  a  great 
variety  of  stocks  and  bonds  to  an  amount  of 
120  per  cent,  of  the  face  of  the  issue.  In  all. 
Great  Britain  borrowed  $i,,ioo,ooo,000  on 
these  short-term  notes  including  France's 
share  of  the  Anglo-French  loan.  The  securi- 
ty behind  the  second,  third  and  fourth  loans 
consisted  of  foreign  government  bonds,  rail- 
road and  industrial  stocks  and  bonds  secured 
in  ODe  way  or  another  iot  this  purpose  bjr  , 
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the  British  Goveriunent.  By  next  Novem- 
ber $500,000,000  of  these  short-time  issues 
will  have  been  redeemed. 

SB«ii(iri»(*  ^*  "^^  '**''^  "^  *  quarter  of 
iht  Kilt  oi  a  billion  dollars  is  issued  with- 
*"*"'*  out  the  collateral  security  but 
with  ingenious  provisions  for  speculative  ad' 
vantages  to  the  investor  .irising  from  the  ex- 
pected tendency  of  English  exchange  to  re- 
turn toward  normal.  Thus,  the  issue,  con- 
sisting  of  three-year  notes  and  ten-year  bonds, 
is  convertible  aC  par  into  the  ten-year  Na- 
tional War  Bonds  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
exchange  rate  of  $4.30  for  the  pound  sterl- 
ing. This  means  that  if  exchange  should  by 
1929  return  to  the  normal  of  $4.8665  for  the 
pound  sterling  and  if  Great  Britain  redeems 
the  bonds  at  the  promised  rate  of  105,  the 
investor  will  net,  over  and  above  the  inter- 
est return,  a  profit  of  nearly  23  per  cent. 
The  new  notes  and  bonds  are  offered  at 
96J4  ^^^  9S  respectively,  so  that  with  their 
interest  rate  of  5J4  per  cent,  they  bring  the 
investor  a  yield  of  6  to  6J'4  per  cent,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  speculative  profit  that  may  come 
from  the  recovery  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 

■  g^„,i,  Great  Britain's  financial  prob- 
Fiaucjaf  lem  is,  indeed,  a  puzzling  one. 
*"'*'  The  year  to  date  shows  a  deficit 
of  £312,000,000,  compared  with  a  deficit  of 
only  £11,700,000  for  the  like  period  in  1913. 
The  public  debt  has  been  increased  ten  times. 
I'o  be  sure  much  has  been  done  to  cut  down 
the  current  expenditure  due  to  the  war;  to 
date  (his  year,  revenues  have  increased 
£ii4,ooo,cxx>  from  191S  and  expenditures 
have  decreased  £663,000,000  showing  a  net 
reduction  in  annual  deficit  as  compared  with 
the  last  M-ar  year  of  no  less  than 
£777,000,000.  But  even  with  this  hand- 
some movement  in  the  right  direction,  the 
problem  of  taxation  facing  the  ne^v  term  of 
Parliament  will  be  a  very  harassing  one,  and 
radical  members  are  already  demanding  the 
confiscation  of  all  "war  fortunes." 

Miitrip  "^^  **'°  S""^*  value  of  the 
tmtpft  American  dollar  as  measured  ia 
'  pounds,  francs,  marks  and  lira 
might  be  a  boon  to  Americans  if  we  were 
counting  on  making  vast  purchases  fnxn 
England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy.  But 
as  we  are  counting  on  makii^  vast  sales  of 
floods  instead,  the  Utterly  abnormal  rates  of 
exchange  are  a  heavy  handioqi,  and  dwre  has 
been  talk  intemiuiablc  of  die  necessity  of 


TteCsBBlH 


granting  credits  to  European  conntrfas  sa  ao 
ebsolutdy  indtspeiisd>Ie  part  of  reconatwc-  - 
tion  work, — ^with  very  Uttle  acQiaUT  done 
so  far.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont  has  en- 
plained  very  dearly  in  a  leccnt  address  hav 
this  process  is  the  personal  concern  of  eatk 
Individual  American  dtizen,  and  not  msi^ 
of  governments  and  bankers.  Any  lAtabf 
and  solvent  American  dtizen  can  ^uAp,  aid 
must  help  if  the  world  is  to  work  out  of  ill 
chaotic  financial  situation.  As  Mr.  7 
says:  "Our  farmers  have  wheat  to  1 
Very  well,  the  farmers  must  sell  that  iri 
on  credit,  not  all  of  it,  but  a  i 
share.  The  farmer  will  extend  that  oedi^ 
not  in  a  single  shipment  of  a  hundred  bu■bdl^ 
but  through  the  method  of  investing  ia  S 
thousand  dollar  bond  of  some  solvent  £•* 
ropcan  country  that  msqr  offer  her  1 
to  pay  for  sale  here,  so  that  widi  the  c 
she  establishes  here,  her  people  can  bar 
American  wheat."  Poland  and  other  uA 
European  countries  are  expecting  to  sdl 
bonds  in  this  popular  fashion  to  die  AmerioM 
public. 

On  October  23  Senator  CiiB> 

mins  introdu 
■ciMir*  reorganizatio 
of  the  country, — one  of 
measures  ever  presented  t 
ing  108  printed  pages, 
spoke  with  exceeding  em| 
sity  for  passing  such  leg 
very  near  future,  predict: 
the  country  if  jt  be  del 
stnted  the  determination  0 
himself  to  oppose  to  the 
cess  of  this  Congress  unti 
Ution  shall  have  been  at 
ommendcd  that  it  shoul 
business  immediately  afte 
is  voted  on.  The  schen 
measure  is  avowedly  an 
not  only  provides  for  the 
roads  to  dieir  private  01 
of  die  last  day  of  the  n 
bill  becomes  law)  but,  i 
chief  author,  "covers  tht 
tion  of  the  railroad  systi 
provides  for  coordinatio 
water  transport  systems 
States  and  for  intimately 
road  system  widi  t^-  n"— 
system.    In  uiott        1 


unity  under  effect! Vfc  r'c 
nnti  umentalities  of   fin 
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Proposctf  '^^  railroads  are  to  be  grouped 
Kegiomi  into  not  less  than  twenty  and 
ysfeoi  ^^^  niore  than  thirty-five  sys- 
tems in  order  that  rates  may  be  made  for 
each  system  without  the  old  obstacle,  which 
proved  insuperable,  of  finding  that  a  rate  rea- 
sonable for  one -road  made  its  neighbor  un- 
duly prosperous.  The  plan  proposes  to  pre- 
serve competition  in  service;  thus,  for  in- 
stance, there  will  be  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  four  or  five  competiixg  systems.  A 
period  of  seven  years  is  allowed  for  volun- 
tary consolidations  which  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  "valuations  fixed  by  public  au- 
thority." A  consolidated  group  will  then 
have  as  its  capital  the  exact  number  of  dol- 
lars fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  the  aggregate  value  of  all  its  parts. 
After  the  period  of  voluntary  consolidation 
has  passed,  any  roads  not  }et  grouped  will 
be  required  to  consolidate. 

A  Tnms'        This  tremendous  process  of  con- 
porfaffoa       solidation  is  to  be  supervised  by  a 
^"^  Railway  Transportation  Board, 

of  five  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  salaries  of  $12,000  per  year.  Their 
work  of  grouping  the  roads  must  be  approved 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
This  body  is  also  the  final  judge  of  wage  dis- 
putes, which  are  referred  to  it  after  the 
boards  entrusted  with  wage-fixing  have 
failed  to  agree.  Until  the  Transportation 
Hoard  has  completed  its  work  of  grouping 
the  roads  in  a  score  or  more  of  new  systems, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to 
divide  the  country  into  rate-making  districts. 

Rate-making  is  to  be  in  the 
of  Raits  h^nds  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  will 
be  required  to  fix  the  rates  of  each  district 
so  that  the  net  return  in  that  district  shall 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  sjj  per  cent,  on  the 
valuation  of  the  properties  as  determined  by 
the  Commission.  That  body  may  at  its  dis- 
cretion increase  the  return  to  6  per  cent.,  but 
ill  such  a  case  the  addition  is  to  be  used  for 
improvements,  such  as  certain  terminal  in- 
vestments, which  do  not  produce  revenue. 
Then  comes  a  provision  which  Senator  Cum- 
mins pronounces  the  most  difficult  his  com- 
mittee had  to  deal  with :  when  the  average 
return  for  a  rate-making  district  results  in 
certain  roads  earning  largely  in  excess  of  the 
average,  the  prosperous  road  is  restricted  as 
to  Its  maximum  earnings.  If  this  income  is 
above  6  per  cent.,  one-half  of  the  excess  be- 


tween 6  and  7  per  cent,  goes  to  a  company 
reserve  fund,  to  bolster  up  weak  years,  and 
the  other  hali  to  a  railway  contingent  fund, 
"to  be  used  for  the  general  advancement  of 
railway  interests."  Above  7  per  cent.,  one- 
fourth  of  the  excess  goes  to  the  company  re- 
serve fund  and  three-fourths  to  the  railway 
contingent  fund.  In  deciding  disputes  as 
to  rates  and  regulations  in  which  individual 
States  are  taking  part,  the  State  Commis- 
sions can  sit  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  but  the  members  of  the  former 
will  have  no  voice  in  the  decision^. 

Some  Aspecfs     J^^  ^ouse  Bill  for  reorganiz- 
H'P*,,^^      ing  the  railroads  differs,  in  its 

Situation  ^  r  A 

present  stage,  from  Senator 
Cummins'  measure  in  omitting  any  guaran- 
tee to  the  owners  of  the  reads  of  any  specific 
returns,  and  in  a  much  milder  and  less  effec- 
tive curb  on  strikes.  In  both  measures  and 
in  the  discussion  and  study  involved  in  their 
preparation  there  is  obvious  a  disposition  to 
bestow  a  great  amount  of  thought  on  the  mat- 
ter of  preventing  certain  railroads  from  mak- 
ing too  much  profit,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  disastrous  thing  is  that  the  railroads 
arc  not  now  making  nearly  enough  profit  to 
enable  them  to  serve  the  public.  Even  un- 
der the  Senate  provisions  for  an  average  re- 
turn of  ^1^2  per  cent,  in  each  rate-making 
district  there  is  no  sort  of  guarantee  whatso- 
ever that  the  less  advantageously  situated 
roads  will  give  an  attractive  return  on  new 
capital,  while  there  is  a  dead  certainty  that 
capital's  return  in  the  more  fortunate  or 
better  managed  roads  will  be  strictly  limited 
to  a  rate  which  does  not  look,  aS  a  maximum, 
very  alluring  in  the  present  era  of  high  prices 
for  capital  and  everything  else.  This  re- 
striction on  the  earnings  resulting  from  ef- 
ficient management  and  good  judgment  may, 
too,  decrease  beyond  the  danger  point  the 
incentive  to  show  those  qualities,  without 
which  railway  service  must  be  poor  and  rates 
must  be  high.  In  an  era  when  investors  can 
lend  their  money  to  Great  Britain  with  the 
certainty  of  a  return  of  6}4  pcr  cent.,  and 
a  probable  return  of  nearly  9  per  cent.,  why 
should  they  lend  their  money  to  private  rail- 
road companies,  or  buy  their  stocks,  with 
the  certainty  that  they  will  get  no  more  than 
6  per  cent.?  And  vast  amounts  of  money 
must  be  furnished  by  investors  to  be  spent 
on  the  roads  if  they  are  to  give  any  sort  of 
decent  and  adequate  service. 
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CALVIN    COOUDGE  RICHARD  H.   LONG 

(Rep.)  (Dtm.) 

SUCCESSFUL  AND  DBPBATBD  CANDIDATES 

FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Co*.  CtaUim  "^^  elections  of  November  4 
miatktt  '  were  of  minor  importance  in 
*"^"'"  most  States.  The  reelection  of 
Governor  Coolidgc  of  Massachusetts,  by  a 
plurality  of  124,000,  was  everywhere  inter- 
preted as  an  endorsement  of  his  firm  stand 
against  the  Boston  police  strike.  Mr.  Long, 
his  Democratic  opponent,  had  promised  to 
reinstate  the  strikers.  While  .Republicans 
were  naturally  pleased,  they  realized  that 
the  triumph  was  one  for  law  and  order  and 
not  for  the  party.  In  New  Jersey,  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor  was  elected.  Prohibition  be- 
ing the  most  conspicuous  issue.  The  Re- 
publicans were  on  the  "dry"  side;  and  New 


Jersey  is  evidently  thirsty.     la  Kentodor,  k 
was  the  Republicans  who  bappened  lo  BoU 
the  "wet"  position,  and  they  electsd  tlidr 
candidate.     In  Maryland  the  result  ww  Ot 
ccedingly     close,     the     RepublkuH    hnrW 
made  large  gains,  with  the  Democntie  Oi^ 
didate  apparently  successful.     Then  wm  > 
notable    Republican   victory   ia_N«r  YbA 
City,   where  Congress 
elected  President  of  tli 
and   Mr.   Henry  H. 
the  Borough  of  Manh 
further   attention   to 
the  political  outlook  ; 
December  number. 


ALBERT  C  RTTCHIS 
(Dmt.) 
CAMDIDATBS  rol 
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(From  September  13  to  October  31,  IQIq) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

September  16. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hitchcock 
(Dem.,  Neb.),  leading  the  Administration  mem- 
bers temporarily  in  the  majority,  forces  a  reading 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  before  the  Republicans  are 
ready;  Mr.  Sherman  (Rep.,  III.)  severely  ar- 
raigns the  President. 

September  18. — ^Both  branches  assemble  in  the 
House  Chamber  and  bestow  upon  General  John 
J.  Pershing  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

September  22. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Reed  (Dem., 
Mo.)  denounces  the  League  Covenant  and  in  par- 
ticular takes  issue  with  the  Presidents  assertions 
regarding  the  powers  of  the  proposed  Assembly. 
.  .  .  The  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
considering  the  Cummins  railroad  bill,  hears  the 
criticisms  of  Samuel  Gompers  (president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor),  Warren  S.  Stone 
(Grand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers),  and  Glenn  E.  Plumb  (advocate  of 
nationalization)  ;  they  all  condemn  the  provision 
forbidding  strikes  by  railroad  employees. 

September  23. — In  the  House,  Mr.  Cooper 
(Rep.,  Ohio),  a  former  labor-union  man,  de- 
nounces the  radical  element  among  labor  leaders; 
he  declares  specifically  that  one  of  the  two  princi- 
pal organizers  of  the  steel  strike  is  unfit  for  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

September  24. — ^The  House  passes  the  Senate 
bill  restoring  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion power  to  review  railroad  rates  established  by 
the  Railroad  Administration. 

September  25. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  begins  an  investigation  of  the 
situation  which  brought  about  the  steel  strike; 
John  Fitzpatrick,  chairman  of  the  steel  workers* 
strike  committee,  is  the  first  witness. 

September  26. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Johnson 
(Rep.,  Cal.)  speaks  in  support  of  the  aniendment 
to  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  equalizing  the 
voting  power  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

October  1-2. — The  Senate  Committee  investigat- 
ing the  steel  strike  questions  Elbert  H.  Gary, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  regarding  his  refusal  to 
confer  with  the  union  leaders. 

October  2. — The  Senate  rejects  various  amend- 
ments submitted  by  Mr.  Fall  (Rep.,  N.  M.), 
eliminating  the  United  States  from  membership 
on  commissions  created  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 

October  3. — The  Senate  committee  investigating 
the  steel  strike  questions  William  Z.  Foster,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  strike  committee,  particu- 
larly regarding  his  writings  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial revolution. 

October  4. — ^The  House  Appropriations  Cora- 
mittee  is  urged  by  ex-President  Taft  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Glass  to  provide  a  budget 
system  for  federal  expenditures. 


October  7. — ^The  Senate  votes  to  confer  the 
permanent  rank  of  Lieutenant  General  upon  Enoch 
H.  Crowder,  Judge  Advocate  General  and  the 
man  responsible  for  the  creation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  selective  draft. 

October  8. — In  the  House,  a  special  connmittee 
introduces  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  budget  system — creating  a  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  an  accounting  department,  and  con- 
centrating power  in  an  enlarged  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

October  9. — The  House  passes  a  bill  repealing 
the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Act  of  1910,  which  had 
never  been  ratified  by  Canada. 

October  16. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  55  to  35, 
rejects  the  Lodge  amendments  to  the  peace  treaty 
which  provided  for  the  restoration  of  Shantung 
province  to  China  rather  than  to  Japan. 

The  House  passes  a  bill  extending  for  one  year 
wartime  passport  regulations,  in  order  to  have  a 
check  upon  radical  immigration  after  the  signing 
of  the  peace  treaty. 

October  20. — ^The  Senate  completes  reading  of 
the  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 

October  22. — ^The  Senate  passes  the  measure  ex- 
tending for  one  year  the  war-time  restrictions  on 
the  issuance  of  passports. 

October  22-23. — In  the  Senate,  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  one  Dehiocratic  member,  agree  upon  a  new 
program  of  reservations  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  resolution  ratifying  the  peace  treaty;  the  pre- 
amble declares  that  the  reservations  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

October  23. — In  the  Senate,  the  Cummins  rail- 
road bill  is  reported  from  committee. 

October  24. — In  the  House,  the  committee  con- 
sidering  the   case   of   Victor  L.   Berger,   Socialist 
•member-elect  from  Wisconsin,  recommends  his  ex- 
clusion from  membership  on  the  ground  of  disloy- 
alty to  the  United  States  during  the  war. 

October  27. — The  House  passes  the  Prohibition 
Enforcement  bill  over  the  President's  veto,  176 
to  55. 

October  28. — Both  branches  are  addressed  by 
King  Albert  of  Belgium. 

The  Senate  repasses  the  Prohibition  Enforce- 
ment bill,  65  to  20,  and  the  measure  becomes  a 
law. 

October  29- — ^The  Senate  rejects  three  amend- 
ments to  the  peace  treaty  aimed  to  equalize  the 
British  Empire's  representation  in  the  Assembly 
created  by  the  League  of  Nations  covenant. 

October  30-31. — ^Both  branches  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion approving  the  Administration's  policy  in  the 
coal  strike. 

October  31.— The  Senate  and  House  CommHtee* 
on  Military  Affairs  obtain  the  views  of  General 
Pershing  on  military  policy;  he  urges  a  ttand« 
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September  ij. — Prnidenl  Wilson^  in  hii  speak- 
ing tour  of  the  couotiy  explaining  the  peace 
treaty,  reache*  the  Pacific  Coast;  he  spedu  io 
T  acorn  a  and  Seattle  and  revient  the  Padfic 
Fleet. 

The  War  Department  announces  that  iij/xm 
men   have    enlisted    in   the    ten  months   uocc   the 


September  14. — Governor  Coolidge  of  Massa- 
chusetis  baclcs  the  opinion  of  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Police  Commissioner  of  Boston,  thai 
the  itrikinK  policemen  forfeited  their  jobs  and 
cannot  be  reinstated 

September  ij. — President  Wilson  speaks  in 
Portland,  Ore. 

The  President  of  the  National  Non-Partisan 
League,  A.  C.  Townley,  is  sentenced  by  a  Min- 
nesota court  to  three  months  imprisonment  after 
conviction  on  a  charge  of  disloyalty. 

September  16. — In  the  Philadelphia  mayoralty 
primary.  Congressman  J.  Hampton  Moore,  wins 
the  Republican  nomination,  defeating  John  M. 
Patterton,  candidate  of  the  faction  in  power. 

President  Wilson  enters  California  for  the  fini 
time  since  his  election,  plans  calling  for  five  days 
of  speechmaking  in  that  Slate. 

September  17. — In  a  speech  at  Chicago,  Sen- 
ator James  Hamilton  Lewis  declares  that  the 
President  will  soon  announce  the  doctrine  of 
socializing  coal,  oil,  and  national  road  and  water 
bights  ays. 

September  18.— The  President  speaks  in  San 
Francisco   and  Oakland. 

The  representatives  of  -the  organized  tteel 
workers  inform  the  President  that  delaying  a 
strike  (until  after  the  Industrial  Conference  meets 
on  Otcober  6)  "means  the  surrender  of  all  hope." 

September  19. — The  President  speaks  at  San 
Diego,  hii  voice  reaching  50,000  person*  by  means 
of  electrical  device*. 

September  ao.— The  President,  speaking  at  Loa 
Angeles,  answers  criticism  of  the  League  relat- 
ing to  the  British  Empire's  six  votes;  he  explains 
that  (he  assembly  is  merely  a  debating  body,  that 
unanimous  action  it  required  and  a  negative  vote 
by  the  United  States  would  nullify  Britain's  aix 
votes,  and  that  in  the  Council  the  repreaentalion 
of  the  two  nations  is  equal. 

September  ».— In  the  New  Jersey  primariei. 
Governor  Runyon  (Rep.)  is  defeated  for  renomi- 
nation  hy  Stale  Controller  Newton  A.  K.  Bugbec; 
the  Democratic  nomination  is  won  by  Edward  L 
Edwards,  who  defeats  James  R.  Newton. 

In  the  Massachusetts  primaries.  Governor  CmI- 
idge  is  renominated  without  oppoution  and  Rich- 
ard H.  Long  is  the  mccctaful  Demoisrattc  candi- 
date.., 

The  President  apeaka  at  Salt  Lake  City,  nwh, 
on  hia  return  twing  from  die  PadSc  Coatt  toward 
Iha  Opital. 

SepRmber  25.— The  Prcudcot  spcaki  in  Dnm 
^od  Pueblo,  Colo. 


the  peace  treaty;  it  i*  esrimated  d 
Iivered  forty  speeches. 

September  17. — The  Alcana  Hoiat  pnan  Aa 
Senate  bill  penalizing  eomUnatiam  or  tatmamaalt. 
)  impede  industry — aimed  ta  prcrent  ■ 


The  United  Sutea  Shipping  Board  takn  ai«- 
from  the  War  Department  &t  ^aitt  Imfte^m 
ind  seven  other  former  Germanilnpa  wUawos. 


allocated  to  the  United  Statra  under  t^  M 

September  18.— President  Wibon  retonH  I* 
Washington  and  becomes  a  bed  petUtt  is  die 
White  House. 

September  30.— The  PieMdent  I'Trfnif  taal 
Whillock  to  be  first  Ambaasador  to 
Senate  immediately  amfinni  the  ■! 

The   Ohio   Supreme   Court  1 

of  a  lower  court  which  held  th ,_ 

ratification  of  the  prohibition  UMOdHMIt  matt  It 
■ubmitted  H>  a  referendum  veti  of  dw  pMflfc 

October  a. — A  phyiidan'a  hgllctia  baoad  fns 
the  While  House  state*  that  "Hm  PrwIJaBt  ii  • 
very  sick  roan." 

The  Government's  report  on  the  oonoa  craf  !•• 
dicales  a  small  yield  {to,6^fico  balea),  b  bw 
average  condition. 

October 

America's  „  .      -_ _ 

war,  have  fesulied  in  the  oooatriMtkB  o<  ifM 
vessels  of  more  than  eight  mlllicn  dndmWl 
tonnage. 

October  it. — On  the  nxteenth 
Wilson's  illness,  his  physician*  a 
condition  is  such  as  to  necetsitali 
bed  for  an  extended  period." 

October  14. — The  Bureau  of 
announces  that  corporation  taxes 
totalled   $1,336,900,480,    from    58 

October  21. — Registration  figu 
City  show  that  50,000  <ia  per  cei 
will  vote  in  the  municipal  elect! 
voted  last  year. 

October  35. — President  Wi1» 
ment  on  the  threatened  coal  Ml 
of  negotiations  by  the  Secretary 
dares  that  a  strike  with  such 
quences  "is  not  only  unjustifiab! 
the  public  welfare  being  pai 
presses  conviction  that  the  indiT 
the  Mine  Workers'  union  would  1 

October  i«.— Miln  Poind  extt 
Senator  from  Washington,  ann 
dacy  for  the  Republican  nominal 

October  »j. — President  Wilsoi 
hibition  Enforcement  bill,  disai 
portion  which  atlempti  to  enfi 
prohibition  when  the  emergent 
exist 

October  99.^— The  Govemracii 
make*  plaiM  to  handle  Mtuationa 
coal  atrlke;  Dr.  Harry  Garfield 
poai  of  Fuel  Admin  utrnor; 
Palmer  announce*  hi*  detetminai 
Matutc  whkk  prohlhito  intcrferci 
p\f  and  distribution  of  fuel. 
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October  31. — ^Federal  Judge  Anderson,  at  In- 
diaoapolis,  grants  an  injunctioB  sought  by  the 
Government,  restraining  officials  of  the  Mine 
Workers'  union  from  efforts  to  bring  about  or 
continue  a  strike. 

Four  hundred  thousand  unionized  miners  quit 
Work  in  the  soft-coal  regions,  to  enforce  demands 
for  increased  wages  and  a  thirty-hour  week. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

September  13. — The  Rumanian  Cabinet  under 
Premier  Bratiano  resigns  as  a  result  of  the  compli^ 
cations  in  foreign  affairs. 

September  14. — Francisco  Brogan  becomes  Pro- 
visional President  of  Honduras,  pending  an  elec- 
tion. 

September  22.— King  Albert  of  Belgium,  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Crown  Prince  Leopold,  sail 
for  the  United  States  on  board  an  American 
steamer. 

• 

September  28. — A  plebiscite  in  Luxemburg  reg- 
isters the  desire  of  the  people  to  retain  the  Grand 
Duchess  Charlotte  as  ruler,  and  to  establish  an 
economic  alliance  with  France. 

In  the  Italian  Chamber,  Foreign  Minister  Tit- 
toni  explains  the  Government's  policy  in  the 
present  international  complication,  and  the  min- 
istry of  Premier  Nitti  receives  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence. 

September  29. — ^The  Prince  of  Wales,  on  a  tour 
of  Canada,  leaves  the  Pacific  Coast  at  Victoria 
and  turns  eastward. 

October  i. — The  legislative  assembly  of  Gaute- 
mala  ratifies  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 

October  2. — ^The  French  Chamber  of  Depudes 
ratifies  the  peace  treaty  and  the  special  protective 
agreements  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States;  the  vote  on  the  peace  treaty  is  372  to  53, 
with  73  members  abstaining  from  voting. 

A  new  ministry  is  formed  in  Serbia,  with 
Stoyan  Prottitch  as  Premier. 

October  6. — ^The  people  of  Norway  vote  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  prohibiting  whiskey  and 
other  strong  liquors. 

October  7. — ^The  Italian  King  issues  a  decree 
approving  the  German  and  Austrian  peace  trea- 
ties— which  must,  however,  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment before  conversion  into  law. 

October  9. — Progress  on  reconstruction  work  in 
France  is  officially  reported;  60,000  houses  have 
been  rebuilt,  2016  kilometers  of  railway  repaired, 
588  plants  restored,  and  approximately  one  fourth 
of  the  devastated  area  returned  to  farmers. 

October  11. — ^President  Poincar6  issues  a  decree 
declaring  that  the  state  of  war  in  France  is  at  an 
end. 

The  French  Senate,  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
ratifies  the  peace  treaty  and  also  the  special  trea- 
ties of  defense  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

October  x2. — ^Augusto  Leguia  is  proclaimed  con- 
stitutional president  of  Peru  for  a  term  of  &vt 
years. 

October  17. — ^The  Austrian  National  Assembly 
ratifies  the  peace  treaty  of  St.  Germain. 

October  19. — ^The  New  Zealand  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives authorizes  acceptance  of  a  mandate 
for  Samoa. 


October  aa — ^The  men  and  women  voters  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  sustain  the  temper- 
ance act  which  has  been  in  effect  sinoe  1916;  the 
Conservative  government  of  Sir  William  Hearst 
is  overthrown. 

October  22.— The  British  Parliament  reassem- 
bles, financial  and  labor  problems  being  chief 
topics  of  discussion. 

October  25. — ^The  resumption  of  an  offensive  by 
General  Yudenitch,  directed  against  the  Bolshe- 
vist regime,  brings  his  forces  within  fifteen  miles 
of  Petrograd. 

October  27. — ^The  so-called  War  Cabinet  in 
Great  Britain,  with  extraordinary  powers,  is  sup- 
planted by  the  customary  peace-time  form  with 
enlarged  personnel. 

October  30. — The  financial  policy  of  the  Lloyd 
George  government  is  approved  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  355. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

September  13.— The  Italian  poet-captain,  Ga- 
briele  d'Annunzio,  enters  Fiume  at  the  head  of 
several  thousand  soldiers  and  assumes  control  of 
the  contested  port  in  defiance  of  the  Italian  mili- 
tary authorities  and  the  Allied  army  of  occupa- 
tion. 

September  14. — Premier  Venizelos  declares  that 
Greece  would  be  glad  to*  see  the  United  States 
take  a  mandate  for  Armenia. 

September  19. — A  peace  treaty  is  handed  to^e 
Bulgarian  delegation  by  the  representatives  of  the 
five  great  powers;  the  principal  territory  takep 
from  Bulgaria  is  that  of  Western  Thrace;  the 
army  is  reduced  to  20^000  and  reparation  fixed  at 
$445,000,000. 

September  22. — ^President  Khatitian  of  Armenia 
is  reported  as  declaring  at  a  dinner  to  American 
relief  representatives  that  Armenia  ten  months 
after  the  armistice  is  on  the  point  of  extermination 
and  needs  troops,  not  investigators. 

September  25. — An  independent  Italian  force 
seizes  the  port  of  Trau ;  upon  the  suggestion  of  an 
Italian  naval  officer  and  upon  the  approach  of 
Serbian  troops,  a  small  force  of  Americans  is 
landed  from  the  Olympia  and  the  Italians  are 
persuaded  to  withdraw. 

September  26. — ^Viscount  Grey  arrives  in  the 
United  States  as  Ambassador  from  Great  Britain. 

September  27. — ^The  Allied  governments  pre- 
sent a  note  to  Germany  again  demanding  the 
withdrawal  of  German  troops  in  Russian  terri- 
tory, in  the  Baltic  region;  failure  to  comply  will 
result  in  withholding  foodstuffs  and  raw  mate- 
rials. 

October  2.~King  Albert  of  Belgium,  accom- 
panied by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Crown  Prince 
Leopold,  arrives  at  New  York  on  an  extended 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

October  13.— The  Lettish  Foreign  Office  reports 
that  for  five  days  Lettish  troops  before  Riga  have 
been  resisting  German  attacks;  Allied  cruisers 
and  Lithuanian  soldiers  are  participating  in  the 
defense. 

October   z6. — ^It  becomes  known   that  the   Su- 
preme   Council    has    invited    Germany    and :  the^ 
European    neutrals   to   |oin   in   blodcading   Bol- 
riievist  Rnssia. 
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October  25.— The  Ptciident  of  the  Austrian  Re- 
public 9if;n9  the  peace  treaty  of  St.  GenDain,  com- 
pleting acceptance  by  Austria. 

October  36.— The  United  States  consular  ageut 
at  Puebia,  held  for  ransom  by  Mexicans  since 
October  19,  is  released  upon  payment  of  $150,000; 
the  money  is  furnished  by  friends,  but  it  is  un- 
der slood  that  the  Mexican  government  will  be 
held  responsible. 

The  new  Ambassador  from  Japan,  Kijuro  Shi- 
dehara,  arrives  in  the  United  Slates. 

October  31. — The  Belgian  royal  family  leaves 
the  United  Slates  for  home,  after  a  rousing  wel- 
come in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

September  14. — A  hurricane  and  a  tidal  wave  in 
and  near  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  render  thousands 
homeless  and  cause  the  death  of  more  than  yx> 
persons. 

September  17. — General  Pershing  leads  the 
troops  of  [he  First  Diviuon  in  a  parade  in  Waah- 
ingtiin,  over  the  historic  route  along  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

The  head  of  the  United  Stales  Steel  Corpora- 
tion gives  his  reasons  for  declining  to  meet  union 
leaders;  he  believes  that  the  men  do  not  represent 
large  numbers  of  employes,  and  that  conferring 
with  thera  would  be  treated  as  recoKnilioi^  °i  ibe 
"closed  shop." 

The  Rev.  Charles  Sumner  Burch  is  chosen 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal  Diocese  of 
New  York. 

September  iB. — A  new  world's  record  for  alti- 
tude flying  is  established  by  Roland  Kohlfs  in  a 
Curtiss  triplane  near  New  York;  he  ascends  J4,- 
«io  feet  (more  than  six  and  a  half  miles),  the 
ihermomcier  recording  a  temperature  of  43  de- 
grees below  zero. 

September  to. — A  convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  at  Cleveland,  approves 
a  resolution  demanding  the  immediate  national- 
ization of  the  coal-mining  industry. 

September  zi. — A  general  strike  in  Boston,  in 
support  of  the  police,  is  unanimously  rejected  by 
labor  union  men,  upon  the  advice  of  their  leaders, 
as  "not  opportune." 

September  az. — A  strike  in  the  steel  industry, 
aimed  chiefly  at  the  United  Slates  Steel  Corpora- 
tion but  involving  practically  all  the  country's  iron 
and  siee)  mills,  succeeds  in  cloting  many  plants  but 
fail)  10  fulfill  the  leaders'  predictions;  the  men 
demand  waf;e  increatea  and  shorter  hours,  but  the 
fi|chi  is  principally  to  ctlablish  union  tupremacy. 

September  »%. — The  second  day  of  the  steel 
strike  shows  many  plants  entirely  closed,  the 
unions  having  greater  strength  in  the  Illinois,  In- 
diana, and  Ohio  districts  than  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  con- 
vention, demand  a  60  per  c«nt  increase  in  nagcs^ 
with  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week. 

Rfrised  aiatistkt  of  war  casualties  in  the  Ainer- 
tAiA  army  are  published;  S5,sl5  were  killed  in 
action,  14,741  died  of  wounds,  $8,07]  died  of  dta- 
e»e;  the  total  death*  were  116^91,  with  aos,- 
590  wounded. 


September  16. — It  ts  announced  that  Joha  D. 
Rockefeller  has  given  $a<^o0O|00O  to  tht  GmmoiI 
Education  Board,  which  he  founded,  t»  to  Mrf 
for  the  betterment  of  medical  edBUtam  b  Al 
United  Slates. 

September  37.— A  railway  atrika  la  Gmt  If^ 
ain  completely  ties  up  the  truiaponmtim  ajrMMH; 
the  Government,  puts  into  effect  HWHora  fatm^ 
laicd  for  war  emergencies,  reviring  fMid  raliifr 
ing  and  motor-truck  tranaportatioa. 

The  volcano  Magna  Loa,  in  Hnraii,  linliM  |i 
throw   forth  a   stream  of  lava  one  Aounnd  ftit  ' 
wide  and  more  than  twenty  feet  decp^  ■  TiMarf 
river  Honing  down  to  the  *e>. 

September    it. — A    meb    in    Omaha    Ijachw  a  - 
negro  murderer  after  setting  fire  to  the  new  eaaH 
bouse ;    during  the  rioting  the  Ma^or  ia  • 
injured;   the  War  Departmetit  acQili  t 
nearby  posts. 

October    i. — Factional    strife   I 

unions  in  New  York  completely  r  , 

lication  of  more  than  150  weehb*  ■»'  OMaav 
periodicals;  more  or 'leM  in  the  back(mMdl  B 
the  workers'  demand  for  a  {ji>  wace  and  a  W 
hour  week. 

October  ;.— Disturbance*  by  atrikan  in  the  VHt 
Rlcel  cit)-  of  Gary  cause  the  Mayot  tt  reqaaal  4i 
presence  of  Indiana  State  troopa. 

The  British  railway  itrikc  It  ended  Iw  a  o^ 
promise  agreement;  wage*  are  to  lamafa  at  A* 
present  level  until  October,  1930^  with  a  mUaHi 
of  $11.75  *  week.  ' 

October  fi.— A  National  In 
is  convened  at  Washingttm,  , 
suggestion  of  President  Will 
representing  capital,   labor  ani 

Federal  troops  take  charge 
Gary,    upon    the    request  of  1) 

The    War    Department   tta) 
:  third    of    the    American    a> 


the  v 


e  gas  c 


mlted  ii 


lallies 


death. 

October  7.— The  Industrial 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary 
chairman  and  formulates  rules 

A  strike  of  longshoremen  i 
without  warning  and  in  defian 
cials,  causes  interference  with 
senger  transport,  and  frei^t 
danger  to  the  city's  food  suppi 
$t  an  hour,  although  bound  I 
ment  running  to  December  i. 

The  United  Confederate  Ve 
twenty- ninth  annual  reunion, 

October  t. — A  trantcootinen 
started  simultaneously  at  San 
York,  with  65  competitors. 

October  11.— The  United 
pletes  its  task  of  clearing  t 
which  it  had  laid  b  die  Non 

October  15. — Bitumtnout  ct 
dered  by  dietr  preudent  to  qi 
31,  negotiation*  with  the  ope 
to  bring  about  an  agreemenL 
working  under  an  atfcilraii 
ing  "until  the  ending  of  tk 
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October  iS.-^n  the  transcontinental  air  race, 
Lieut.  B.  W.  Maynard  is  the  first  to  conaplete 
his  flight;  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and 
return  (5400  miles)  he  occupied  ten  days,  actual 
flying  time  being  less  than  48  hours;  an  accident 
in  Nebraska  adds  twenty  hours  to  his  official  time. 

October  22. — ^The  Labor  members  withdraw 
from  the  Industrial  Conference,  after  the  em- 
ployers' group  rejects  a  proposal  recognizing  col- 
lective bargaining,  in  which  the  public  group  con- 
curred. 

An  expressmen's  strike  in  New  York  is  ended 
by  the  demand  of  the  Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads that  the  men  return  to  work  pending  a  de- 
cision of  the  Wage  Adjustment  Board;  otherwise 
the  men  will  be  dismissed  and  the  full  power  of 
the  Goverranent  exercised  to  render  express  serv- 
ice to  the  public. 

Lieut.  Alexander  Pearson,  arriving  at  New 
York,  is  the  apparent  winner  of  the  army's  trans- 
continental air  race,  his  official  flying  time  being 
48  hours  and  37  minutes  for  the  5400  miles. 

October  24. — The  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence at  Washington  comes  to  an  end,  the  public 
group  deciding  not  to  continue  alone. 

At  the  final  session  of  the  triennial  convention 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Bishop 
Thomas  F.  Gailor  of  Tennessee  is  elected  chair- 
man of  the  new  executive  council,  virtual  execu- 
tive head  of  the  Church. 

October  29. — Officials  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, meeting  at  Indianapolis,  declare  that  a  strike 
of  bituminous  miners  cannot  be  avoided,  that  the 
men's  demands  are  subject  to  negotiation,  and  that 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  coal  operators. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  four 
railroad  brotherhoods  issue  a  joint  call  for  a  con- 
ference of  executives  of  national  and  international 
unions  (in  Washington  on  December  13)  to  dis- 
cuss "the  grave  situation  confronting  labor." 

OBITUARY 

September  13. — Leonid  Nikolaievich  AndreyeflF, 
the  Russian  novelist,  48. 

September  15. — Ben  F.  Allen,  a  widely  known 
Washington  newspaper  correspondent,  41. 

September  17. — Brig.-Gcn.  James  M.  Bell,  U. 
S.  A.,  retired,  81. 

September  18. — Joseph  B.  Thompson,  Repre- 
sentative in   Congress  from  Oklahoma,  52. 

September  20. — Ramon  Barros  Luca,  President 
of  Chile,  1910-1915. 

September  21. — Theodore  PcVry  Shonts,  presi- 
dent of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company 
in  New  York  City  and  former  chairman  of  tlie 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  63. 

September  22. — D.  Newlin  Fell,  former  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  78. 

September  24. — Howard  C.  Hollistcr,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  63. 

September  25. — Charles  Lang  Freer,  the  De- 
troit art  collector  and  philanthropist,  65.  .  .  . 
John  S.  Washburn  of  Minneapolis,  head  of  one 
of  the  country's  largest  flour  mills,  61. 

September  26.— Don  Albert  Pardee,  of  Atlanta, 
Judge  of  the  United  8tJtte«  Court  of  Appeals,  82. 


September  27. — Adelina  Patti,  the  famous 
operatic  singer,  76.  .  .  .  Visoount  Francis 
Leveson  Bertie,  for  thirteen  years  British  Ambas- 
sador to  France,  75.     .     .     .     Rear-Adm.  Edwin 

C.  Pendleton,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  72. 

• 

September  28. — Henry  Whitelaw  Bond,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  71. 

September  3a — Brig.-Gen.  Charles  Lawrence 
Cooper,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  74.  .  .  .  Patrick 
Egan,  former  United  States  Minister  to  Chile  and 
pioneer  advocate  of  Irish  Home  Rule,  78. 

October  i. — Victorino  de  la  Plaza,  President  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  1914-1916.  •  .  .  Sir 
Edward  Tyas  Cook,  a  widely  known  British 
editor  and  author,  62. 

October  3. — ^John  C.  Sage,  Bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  Salina   (Kansas),  53. 

October  4. — Solomon  Schinasi,  the  cigarette 
manufacturer. 

October  7. — Henry  Mills  Alden,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury editor  of  Harpers  Magazine,  82.  .  .  .  Al- 
fred Deakin,  twice  Premier  of  Australia,  63. 
.  .  .  Francis  Emanuel  Shover,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  New  York  City,  58.  .  .  . 
Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  a 
leading  authority  in  agricultural  chemistry,  53. 

October  9. — Carlos  Melendez,  recently  President 
of  Salvador,  58. 

October  11. — Rev.  David  Gregg,  D.  D.,  promi- 
nent as  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Boston  and 
New  York  and  later  president  of  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  73.  .  .  .  Brig.-Gen.  Wil- 
liam Trent  Rossell,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  70. 

October  14. — Bishop  Philip  J.  Garrigan,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Sioux  City,  79.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Kuno  Meyer,  professor  of  Celtic  language  and 
literature  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  61. 

October  15. — ^Rear-Adm.  Richardson  Clover,  U. 
S.  N.,  retired,  73. 

October  19. — ^William  Waldorf  Astor,  the 
American  multi-millionaire  who  becanie  a  British 
subject  and  peer,  71.  .  .  .  William  P.  Shef- 
field, former  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Rhode  Island. 

October  20. — Martin  D.  Foster,  recently  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  Illinois,  58. 

October  21. — Alfred  T.  Ringling,  head  of  the 
famous  circus  family,  56.  .  .  .  Brig.-Gen. 
Philip  Reade,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  75. 

October  22. — ^Alexander  Peckovcr,  first  Baron 
Wisbech,  a  widely  known  Quaker  banker  of  Lon- 
don and  former  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  89. 

October  23. — George  W.  Elkins,  of  Philadel- 
phia, prominent  in  finance  and  traction  affairs,  61. 

October  24. — ^J.  Henry  Williams,  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  55. 

October  25. — Sir  Ernest  Albert  Waterlow,  a 
noted  British  landscape  painter,  69. 

October  26. — Reuben  O.  Moon,  a  former  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  72. 
.  .  .  Field  Marshall  Gottlieb  von  Haeseler,  the 
German  Crown  Prince's  military  adviser  during 
the  Verdun  attack,  84. 

October  30.— Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  the 
widely  known  writer  of  inspirational  vene,  64. 
.  .  .  Charles  Herman  SteiQway,  the  piano  man- 
ufacturer, 6a. 
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NONE  SO  BLIND 
Thb  Showkah:      "Hullot      You'd  better  *«  aw«f«l 
boir  TOU  CD  to  work  with  that  nwl" 
THE  CAT  THAT  CAMR   BACK— WITH  ANOTHER  The  Maii.Up-thi-T«ct:      "That'i  all   rigbt,  m»lt.     1 

CATI  don't  ™ri.     It  ita't  my  tre*!" 

Fcotn  OphiioK   (London)  Froa  Tht  Pmiut  Skew  (London) 
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Our  readers  will  have  noticed 
prevalent  socul  and  political  un 
marks  this  present  time  is  reflectt 
cartoons  selected  for  reprodud 
month,  as  it  was  to  a.  lesser  degree, 
in  the  October  issue. 


SHALL  IT  BE  "IrJTERPRETED"  TO  1 

"t  am  confident  ....  that  our  exuirte* 

dtetdy  be  ftdlowed  in  tbmhj  qmrten." — Iw 

From  ttie  WarU-HtnU   (Ooah*,  H 


WAS  ROOSEVELT  WEEK  A 

SUCCESS? 

BY  HERMANN  HAGEDORN 


r  months  ago  the  Roosevelt  Me- 
al Association  sent  out  an  appeal 
die  newspapers  of  the  country  and 
Hk  State  and  local  officers  of  the 
idf  calling  on  the  American  people 
5  4c  week  of  October  20th  to  27th 
evclt  Week",  and  to  dedicate  that 
9ie  inauguration  of  a  movement  to 
e  the  memory  of  Theodore  Roose- 
tbe  principles  for  which  he  stood, 
flfiociation  asked,  furthermore,  that 
'«  sixty-first  birthday,  falling  on 
i7th,  be  celebrated  by  special  exer- 
«u^out  the  Union.  It  called  par- 
on  the  schools  of  the  country  to 
ore  the  boys  and  girls  the  life  and 
of  the  man  who,  possibly  more 
other  American,  has  appealed  to 
nation  of  youth.  Finally,  the  Asso- 
Ued  for  voluntary  subscriptions  for 
ial  park  in  Oyster  Bay,  a  monu- 
nemorial  in  Washington  and  a 
Foundation  "for  the  development 
ication  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
Americanism  and  citizenship.** 
velt  Week"  is  now  in  the  past, 
sponse  did  a  nation  of  a  hundred 
lillion  people,  absorbed  in  the  read- 
following  a  great  war  and  dis- 
'  rumblings  of  social  and  industrial 
ake  to  the  Association's  leadership? 
iiestion  is  important  and  demands 
led  analysis,  for  it  has  a  bearing  on 
ibled  times.  For  the  point  at  issue 
e  sentimental  question  whether  or 
American  people  really  loved  Theo- 
«evelt  as  much  as  they  semed  to 
,  but  whether  or  not  they  believe 
diose  principles  of  equality  of  rights 
rations,  undivided  allegiance  and 
ider  law  which  we  group  under  the 
aericanism"  and  of  which  the  name 
Roosevelt  has  become  the  out- 
symbol. 

npossible  as  yet  to  give  definite  fig- 

0  one  in  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 

»n  or  out  of  it  will  be  able  to  tell 

time  to  come  exactly  how  many 

were   held    in   honor   of   Colonel 


Roosevelt  during  the  week  of  memorial  ob- 
servances, how  many  children  listened  to 
words  in  praise  of  the  great  American  and 
united  in  repeating  the  pledge  to  the  flag  in 
his  memory,  how  many  people,  young  and 
old,  joined  the  Association,  liow  many  dol- 
lars were  subscribed.  But  it  is  possible  to 
say  that  the  week  of  October  20th  to  27th 
saw  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  Roosevelt 
sweep  the  countrj^  which  surprised  and  stirred 
none  more  by  its  magnitude  than  the  leaders 
whose  appeal  had  called  it  forth. 

Millions  of  School  Children 

On  October  27,  Oregon  telegraphed  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation: "Three  hundred  grade  and  hi^ 
schools  and  thirt>'-five  hundred  district 
schools  are  holding  Roosevelt  meetings  to- 
day. Four  hundred  cities  and  villages  will 
have  meetings  to-night."  Illinois  wired: 
"One  million  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand school  children  in  Illinois  are  to-day 
observing  Roosevelt's  birthday."  From 
South  Dakota  came  the  word:  "Six  thou- 
sand schools  in  South  Dakota  are  holding 
Roosevelt  exercises  to-day."  Ohio  sent  this 
message:  "Every  county,  city,  community 
and  school  in  the  State  will  celebrate  Roose- 
velt's birthda}'."  In  New  Jersey  a  million 
men,  women  and  children  attended  Roose- 
velt meetings  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  the  27th  alone;  in  Nebraska,  400,000  chil- 
dren, gathered  in  memorial  meeting,  sent 
greetings  to  the  national  Association.  Every 
city,  town,  college  and  public  school  in  New 
Mexico  held  meetings;  in  Nevada  every 
school  held  memorial  exercises. 

Idaho  telegraphed :  "Governor  Davis  has 
issued  proclamation  making  October  27th 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Day  for  schools  in 
Idaho.  Every  count>^  school  superintendent 
taking  active  part.  All  ministers  in  the 
State  are  preaching  sermons  on  American- 
ism to-day."  Montana,  announcing  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Association  of  sixty  thousand, 
wired:  "Public  schools  and  educational  in- 
stitutions are  observing  day  with  suitable 
ceremonies.     Mass  meetings  of  citizens  in 
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WAS  ROOSEVELT  WEEK  A 

SUCCESS? 

BY  HERMANN  HAGEDORN 


^^^OOME   months   ago   the   Roosevelt   Me- 
Ft|^''l5  morial  Association  sent  out  an  appeal 
^y'jthrough  the  newspapers  of  the  country  and 
.'.^roug^  the  State  and  local  officers  of  the 
'  ^AMOciation,  calling  on  the  American  people 
'  /-tO' observe  the  week  of  October  20th  to  27th 
as  "Roosevelt  Week",  and  to  dedicate  that 
:  week  to  the  inauguration  of  a  movement  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Theodore  Roose- 
-  vclt  and  the  principles  for  which  he  stood. 
The  Association  asked,  furthermore,  that 
Roosevelt's   sixty-first    birthday,    falling   on 
October  27th,  be  celebrated  by  special  exer- 
cises throughout  the  Union.     It  called  par- 
ticularly on  the  schools  of  the  country  to 
bring  before  the  boys  and  girls  the  life  and 
character  of   the  man   who,   possibly  more 
than  any  other  American,  has  appealed  to 
the  imagination  of  youth.    Finally,  the  Asso- 
ciation called  for  voluntary  subscriptions  for 
a  memorial  park  in  Oyster  Bay,   a  monu- 
mental   memorial    in    Washington    and    a 
Roosevelt  Foundation  "for  the  development 
and    application    of    Theodore    Roosevelt's 
ideals  of  Americanism  and  citizenship." 

"Roosevelt  Week"  is  now  in  the  past. 
What  response  did  a  nation  of  a  hundred 
and  ten  million  people,  absorbed  in  the  read- 
justments following  a  great  war  and  dis- 
turbed by  rumblings  of  social  and  industrial 
unrest,  make  to  the  Association's  leadership? 
The  question  is  important  and  demands 
cold-blooded  analysis,  for  it  has  a  bearing  on 
-  these  troubled  times.  For  the  point  at  issue 
is  not  the  sentimental  question  whether  or 
not  the  American  people  really  loved  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  as  much  as  they  semed  to 
love  him,  but  whether  or  not  they  believe 
to-day  in  those  principles  of  equality  of  rights 
and  obligations,  undivided  allegiance  and 
liberty  under  law  which  we  group  under  the 
term  "Americanism"  and  of  which  the  name 
Theodore  Roosevelt  has  become  the  out- 
standing symbol. 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  give  definite  fig- 
ures. No  one  in  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association  or  out  of  it  will  be  able  to  tell 
for  some  time  to  come  exactly  how  many 
meetings   were   held    in    honor   of   Colonel 


Roosevelt  during  the  week  of  memorial  ob- 
servances, how  many  children  listened  to 
words  in  praise  of  the  great  American  and 
united  in  repeating  the  pledge  to  the  flag  in 
his  memory,  how  many  people,  young  and 
old,  joined  the  Association,  liow  many  dol- 
lars were  subscribed.  But  it  is  possible  to 
say  that  the  week  of  October  20th  to  27th 
saw  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  Roosevelt 
sweep  the  count rj^  which  surprised  and  stirred 
none  more  by  its  magnitude  than  the  leaders 
whose  appeal  had  called  it  forth. 

Millions  of  School  Children 

On  October  27,  Oregon  telegraphed  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation: "Three  hundred  grade  and  high 
schools  and  thirt>'-five  hundred  district 
schools  are  holding  Roosevelt  nieetings  to- 
day. Four  hundred  cities  and  villages  will 
have  meetings  to-night."  Illinois  wired: 
"One  million  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand school  children  in  Illinois  are  to-day 
observing  Roosevelt's  birthday."  From 
South  Dakota  came  the  word:  "Six  thou- 
sand schools  in  South  Dakota  are  holding 
Roose\'elt  exercises  to-day."  Ohio  sent  this 
message:  "Every  county,  city,  community 
and  school  in  the  State  will  celebrate  Roose- 
velt's birthday."  In  New  Jersey  a  million 
men,  women  and  children  attended  Roose- 
velt meetings  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  the  27th  alone ;  in  Nebraska,  400,000  chil- 
dren, gathered  in  memorial  meeting,  sent 
greetings  to  the  national  Association.  Every 
city,  town,  college  and  public  school  in  New 
Mexico  held  meetings;  in  Nevada  every 
school  held  memorial  exercises. 

Idaho  telegraphed:  "Governor  Davis  has 
issued  proclamation  making  October  27th 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Day  for  schools  in 
Idaho.  Ever}'  count}'  school  superintendent 
taking  active  part.  All  ministers  in  the 
State  are  preaching  sermons  on  American- 
ism to-day."  Montana,  announcing  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Association  of  sixty  thousand, 
wired:  "Public  schools  and  educational  in- 
stitutions are  observing  day  with  suitable 
ceremonies.     Mass  meetings  of  citizens  in 
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principal  towns  and  cities  are  being  held  io 
honor  of  Roosevelt's  memory." 

In  New  York  City  alone  over  a  thouBand 
meetings  were  held,  and  in  every  town  and 
village  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  the  day  was  observed  by  mass  meet- 
ings or  special  school  exercises.  The  South, 
stronghold  of  the  Democratic  party,  re-, 
sponded  with  equal  enthusiasm.  The  Gover- 
nors of  a  number  of  Southern  States  issued 
special  proclamations.  A  county  in  Georgia 
with  a  quota  of  $200  contributed  $4000  to 
the  fund ;  another  with  a  quota  of  $400 
raised  $1600;  every  small  town  in  the  State 
trebled  the  amount  suggested  as  its  quota. 

Parly  Lines  Disappeared 

Party  lines  vanished  utterly  in  the  en- 
deavor to  do  adequate  honor  to  the  memory 
of  the  man  who  had  been  an  American  before 
he  was  a  Republican.  Tammany  Hall  held 
meetings  in  every  election  district  in  New 
York  City.  Everywhere  Democratic  news- 
papers extolled  the  patriotic  service  of  the 
man  whom  politically  they  had  opposed,  and 
at  countless  meetings  Democrats  joined  with 
Republicans  in  giving  tribute  of  enthusiasm 
and  devotion.  The  most  important  meeting, 
held  in  New  York  City,  at  which  Herbert  C. 
Hoover  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  Elihu 
Root  the  principal  speaker,  was  presided  over 
by  Alton  B.  Parker,  Democratic  nominee  for 
President  in  the  campaign  of  1904  when 
Roosevelt  was  elected  by  an  unprecedented 
majority.  The  Democratic  Governor  of  New 
York,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  issued  a  special 
proclamation,  calling  on  the  citizens  of  the 
State  to  observe  Roosevelt's  birthday. 

From  Panama  came  word  of  $7000  sub- 
scribed ;  from  Cuba  came  the  announcement 
of  a  proclamation  by  President  Menocal  call- 
ing on  the  Cuban  Congress  to  appropriate 
$50,000  to  the  Roosevelt  memorial  fund,  and 
the  pledge  of  $100,000  more  in  popular  sub- 
scriptions; Alaska,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines cabled  news  of  the  formation  of 
branches  of  the  Memorial  Association. 
Hawaii  wired :  "All  ministers  in  Hawaii  are 
using  Roosevelt's  life  as  subject  of  their  ser- 
mons on  Sunday.  Addresses  Wednesday  in 
every  school,  public  and  private,  in  Hawaii. 
Memorial  services  Roosevelt's  birthday  by 
Boy  Scouts.  Y.  M.  C  A.,  Army  and  Navy 
and  Admiral  Jellicoe's  <^cers  and  men." 
Americans  in  England,  France  and  Italy  held 
meetings.  Marshal  Foch,  Marshal  Joffre 
and  M.  Clemenccau  sent  messages  of  syvapsi- 


thetic  interest  to  the  Manorial  J 

The  meeting  varied  in  .plaa  and  detui, 
but  all  seem  i-o  btve  been  i^e  ia  tfieir  ipirit 
of  higb  devotion  to  the  memoty  of  Theodon 
Roosevelt  and  the  thuigi  for  wfaidi  he  MnnL 
Old  enmities  were  forgotten.  The  men  tAtt 
had  fought  at  Roosevelt's  side  ttrmfd  tcue^ 
ly  more  enthusiastic  than  the  men  who  had 
fought  against  him.  '  October  27tfa  wm  1 
great  day  of  forgiving  and  forgetting  log  ^ 
common  good  of  alL  Black  men  and  iMtt 
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Roosevelt's  favorite  hymn,  "Hofr  finn  a 
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ROOSEVELT  ON  LABOR 
AND  THE  COURTS 

[The  wisdom  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  frankness  in  dealing  uith  the  issues 
between  capital  and  labor  that  arose  in  the  period  of  his  Presidency  have  now  become  a 
legacy  to  the  country  that  will  be  appreciated  in  the  days  to  come  even  more  than  they 
were  in  his  own  time.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  abuses  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
management  of  great  corporations,  and  in  the  last  part  of  his  second  term  he  was  bitterly 
antagonized  by  the  men  who  dominated  the  principal  agencies  of  organized  capital. 

In  his  first  term  he  had  been  compelled  to  face  a  great  national  emergency  in  the  shape 
'of  a  coal  strike  of  the  anthracite  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  The  miners  had  been  only  re- 
cently  organized,  and  the  financial  and  railroad  interests  that  controlled  the  mines  refused 
to  deal  collectively  with  the  men.  President  Roosevelt  took  bold  measures  which  broke 
the  strike;  forced  the  "coal  barons"  to  tolerate  the  unions  and  accept  arbitration ;  and 
created  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  under  the  chairmanship  of  Judge  Gray, 
which  brought  peace,  hope,  and  social  progress  into  the  mining  districts. 

There  was  created  an  impression  in  certain  quarters  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  hostile 
to  capital,  and  did  not  appreciate  the  point  of  view  of  the  leaders  of  industry,  commerce 
and  finance.  This,  however,  was  a  mistaken  impression.  Mr.  Roosevelt  stood  always 
for  justice  and  human  rights  as  against  arrogance,  greed,  or  menace  on  the  part  of  any  par- 
ticular private  or  class  interest.  In  the  election  of  1908,  in  which  President  Roosevelt 
was  supporting  the  candidacy  of  his  successor,  William  Howard  Taft,  the  dominant 
leaders  of  organized  labor  were  in  strong  opposition  to  the  President  and  to  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  and  were  clamoring  against  the  Courts  of  law.  They  had  demanded  cer- 
tain legislation  which  would  have  given  better  opf>ortunity  for  unrestricted  boycotting, 
and  for  the  unlimited  employment  of  the  sympathetic  strike  and  other  militant  methods  of 
trade-unionism  at  its  worst. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  December,  igo8,  expressed 
himself  upon  this  attitude  of  labor  leadership  in  plain  terms;  and  the  wisdom  of  his  re^ 
marks  becomes  freshly  apparent  in  the  light  of  conditions  existing  to-day,  after  a  lapse  of 
eleven  years.  fVhat  we  print  below  is  an  extract  from  that  Presidential  message  of  De- 
cember, igoS. — The  Editor] 


AT  the  last  election  certain  leaders  of 
organized  labor  made  a  violent  and 
sweeping  attack  upon  the  entire  judiciary  of 
the  country,  an  attack  couched  in  such  terms 
as  to  include  the  most  upright,  honest,  arid 
broad-minded  judges,  no  less  than  those  of 
narrower  mind  and  more  restricted  outlook. 
It  was  the  kind  of  attack  admirably  fitted  to 
prevent  any  successful  attempt  to  reform 
abuses  of  the  judiciary,  because  it  gave  the 
champions  of  the  unjust  judge  their  eagerly 
desired  opportunitj'  to  shift  their  ground  into 
a  championship  of  just  judges  who  were  un- 
justly assailed. 

Last  year,  before  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  these  same  labor  leaders  for- 
mulated their  demands,  specifying  the  bill 
that  contained  them,   refusing  all  compro* 


mise,  stating  they  wished  the  principle  of 
that  bill  or  nothing.  They  insisted  on  a 
.  provision  that  in  a  labor  dispute  no  injunc- 
tion should  issue  except  to  protect  a  property 
right,  and  specifically  provided  that  the  right 
to  carry  on  business  should  not  be  construed 
as  a  property  right;  and  in  a  second  provi- 
sion their  bill  made  legal  in  a  labor  dispute 
any  act  or  agreement  by  or  between  two  or 
more  persons  that  would  not  have  been  un- 
lawful if  done  by  a  single  person. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  legalized  black- 
listing and  boycotting  in  every  form — legal- 
izing, for  instance,  those  forms  of  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  which  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  so  unreservedly  con- 
demned; while  the  right  to  carry  on  a  busi- 
ness was  explicitly  taken  out  from   under 
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Whtrras,  The  organizing  force  now  b  the 
field  working  upon  this  vait  project  u  alti^edicr 
inidequitc  in  itrcngtli  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
the  vigorous  manner  imperatively  deinaDded  by 
the  lituation ;  therefore,  be  it 

Rtsolvtd,  That  Preiident  Gompen  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federaiion  of  Labor,  aod  Chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Orj^aniziog  Iron  and 
^teel  Workers,  be  authorized  to  call  a  conference, 
during  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  of  the  heads  of  all  international  uniana 
affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  to  the  end  that  they 
make  arrangements  to  lend  their  assistance  to  the 
organization  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

President  Gompers  thereupon  natned  the 
heads  of  twenty-four  affiliated  organizations 
to  act  as  a  committee  to  develop  and  carry 
out  plans  for  unionizing  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  pursuant  to  the  resolutions  men- 
tioned. You  are  familiar  with  what  has 
occurred  since  that  time,  and  you  are  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  differ- 
ent union  leaders  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  attempt  to  enlist  the  employes  and 
to  bring  about  a  strike  in  the  manufacturing 
works.  The  strike,  which  has  been  directed 
by  the  union  labor  leaders  and  was  begun, 
so  far  as  1  am  informed,  without  any  re- 
quest or  authorization  from  the  workmen 
themselves,  has  been  conducted  in  the  usual 
way. 

Immediately  preceding  the  day  fixed  for 
ordering  out  the  men,  intimidating  letters, 
large  numbers  of  them  being  anonymous, 
were  sent  to  the  families  of  the  workmen 
threatening  physical  injury  to  the  father  or 
husband,  damage  to  or  destruction  of  the 
home  and  kidnapping  of  the  children  unless 
the  employe  referred  to  should  obey  the  order 
to  strike.  A  number  of  the  workmen,  who 
had  joined  the  unions  voluntarily,  accepted 
the  order  to  strike  and  others  remained  away 
from  the  factories  throu^  fear. 

In  many,  if  not  most  of  the  mills,  the 
larger  number  of  employes  continued  to  work 
without  interruption.  At  the  begiiming, 
many  of  the  workmen  who  attempted  to  con- 
tinue their  work  and  others  who  had  re- 
mained at  home  through  fear  and  attempted 
to  return,  were  confronted  in  the  public 
streets  and  elsewhere  by  strikers,  or  pickets, 
and  importuned  to  engage  in  the  strike ;  and 
many  were  assaulted  and  seriously  injured. 
After  protection  was  afforded  by  the  police, 
sheriik'  deputies.  State  constabulary,  and  in 
some  cases  State  or  National  troops,  die 
numbers  resuming  work  increased  appreciably 
from  day  to  day  until  m  many  places  opera- 
tions are  aboat  oorouL    Tal%n  «•  a  wiule. 


the  situation  M  p 
improving. 
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fFhy  the  Industrial  Conference  Failed 

I  think  the  fundamental  question  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference  for  recommenda- 
tion to  industries  was  the  open  shop;  that 
question  apparently  could  not  be  decided  by 
majority  vote  for  the  reason  that  the  Con- 
ference was  organized  into  three  groups 
called  Labor,  Employers,  and  Public.  No 
affirmative  action  under  the  constitution  or 
adopted  rules  could  be  taken  except  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  three  groups,  each  of 
which  voted  by  a  majority  of  all  its  members. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  such  a  condition,  as 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  conference  in 
which  there  would  be  an  agreement  between 
capital  and  labor,  so-called. 

Collective  Bargaining 

The  union  labor  advocates  stand  for  col- 
lective bargaining  through  the  unions.  The 
others  favor  collective  bargaining  through 
representatives  selected  by  the  employees 
themselves  from  their  own  numbers. 

The  Employers*  Group  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved,  That,  without  in  any  way  limiting 
the  right  of  a  wage  earner  to  refrain  from  join- 
ing any  association  or  to  deal  directly  with  his 
employer  as  he  chooses,  the  right  of  wage  earners 
in  private  as  distinguished  from  Government  em- 
ployment to  organize  in  trade  and  labor  unions, 
in  shop  industrial  councils,  or  other  lawful  form 
of  association,  to  bargain  collectively,  to  be  repre- 
sented by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing  in 
negotiations  and  adjustments  with  employers  in 
respect  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  other  condi- 
tions of  employment,  is  recognized;  and  the  right 
of  the  employer  to  deal  or  not  to  deal  with  men 
or  groups  ^of  men  who  are  not  his  employes  and 
chosen  by  and  from  among  them  is  recognized; 
and  no  denial  is  intended  of  the  right  of  an  em- 
ployer and  his  workers  voluntarily  to  agree  upon 
the  form  of  their  representative  relations. 

The  Employers*  Group  voted  in  favor  of 
this  resolution.  The  Public  Group  and  the 
Union  Labor  Group  voted  against  it. 

The  Public  Group  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

The  right  of  wage  earners  in  trade  and  labor 
unions  to  bargain  collectively,  to  be  represented 
by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing  in  nego- 
tiations and  adjustments  with  employers  in  respect 
to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  relations  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  is  recognized. 

This  must  not  be  understood  as  limiting  the 
right  of  any  wage  earner  to  refrain  from  join- 
ing any  organization  or  to  deal  directly  with  his 
employer  if  he  so  chooses. 


The  Public  Group  voted  in  favor  of  this 
resolution.  The  Employers*  Group  and  the 
Union  Labor  Group  voted  against  it. 

The  Union  Labor  Group  finally  offered 
the  following  resolution: 

The  right  of  wage  earners  to  organize  without 
discrimination,  to  bargain  collectively,  to  be  repre- 
sented by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing 
in  negotiations  and  adjustments  with  employers  in 
respect  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  relations  and 
conditions  of  employment  is  recognized. 

The  Union  Labor  Group  and  the  Public 
Group  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  The 
Employers*  Group  voted  against  it.  There- 
upon the  Union  Labor  Group  retired  from 
the  Conference. 

All  through  the  Conference  whenever  the 
question  of  collective  bargaining  was  dis- 
cussed, it  was  apparent  that  the  union  labor 
leaders  would  not  support  any  resolution  in 
favor  of  collective  bargaining  except  on  the 
basis  that  collective  bargaining  meant  bar- 
gaining through  labor  unions. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  attitude  of  the 
union  labor  leaders  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  the  twelve  points  published  by  the  leaders 
who  were  conducting  the  strike  they  included 
and  insisted  upon  the  following:  "Abolition 
of  company  unions.*' 

The  Unions  claim  that  collective  bargain- 
ing through  different  forms  of  shop  organi- 
zation, made  up  of  the  employees  tends  to 
limit  the  extension  of  unions  by  increasing 
their  numbers.  The  non-union  employees 
and  their  employers  insist  that  collective  bar- 
gaining through  labor  unions  means  that 
employees  are  forced  to  join  the  unions,  as 
otherwise  they  could  not  be  represented.  So 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  whole  argument 
returns  to  the  main  proposition  of  open  or 
closed  shop. 

In  the  Conference  there  was  no  objection 
offered  by  any  one  to  some  form  of  collective 
bargaining  as  between  employees  and  em- 
ployers, provided  both  were  free  from  out- 
side representation  and  direction. 

The  Labor  Group,  so  called,  was  made  up 
of  union  labor  leaders,  leaving  unorganized 
labor  without  special  representation.  The 
same  mistake  seems  to  have  been  made  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  public  which  was  made 
throughout  the  war,  namely,  that  organized 
labor  really  represents  the  workmen  or  wage 
earners  generally,  notwithstanding,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  at  least  85  per  cent,  of  the 
total  are  non-union — not  members  of  any 
union  organization. 
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The  Employers'  Group,  in  which  were  men 
first-class  in  every  respect,  included  men  con- 
nected with  large  and  important  lines  of  in- 
dustry, and  .ilso  included  several  others,  some 
of  whom  at  least  should  have  been  with  the 
Labor  Group.  In  selecting  the  Public  Group 
there  were  overlooked  thousands  of  vocations, 
professions,  artisan  and  other  lines  of  in- 
dustry, all  of  whom  are  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  cost  of  production,  the  expense  of  liv- 
ing and,  therefore,  the  control  and  conditions 
of  both  labor  and  capital. 

Improvement  of  ff'orkiriff  Condilions 

However,  it  would  seem  there  were  many 
objects  which  might  appropriately  have  been 
considered  by  the  Conference,  and  conclusions 
for  recommendations  arrived  at  by  unanimous 
consent,  which  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
public  good,  and  therefore  to  all  mankind — 
such  as  working  hours,  living  and  working 
conditions,  women's  work,  child  labor,  recre- 
ation, medical  and  surgical  treatment,  pen- 
sions, relief  in  times  of  stress,  rates  of  com- 
pensation, schools,  churches,  and  other  educa- 
tional facilities.  With  the  right  disposition 
and  intelligence,  the  Public  Group,  as  sole 
survivor  of  the  Conference,  might  have 
agreed  upon  recommendations  to  the  indus- 
trial world  which  should  be  of  substantial 
benefit.  All  of  us  are  in  favor  of  these 
principles,  and  of  any  others  that  may  be 
suggested  which  we  believe  will  be  of  real 
benefit  to  the  wage-earners  and  to  the  gen- 
eral  public. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  proper  in  this  family 
of  industrial  workers  consisting  of  2000 
members  of  the  most  important  basic  in- 
dustry, to  claim  that  we  have  demonstrated 
in  practice  that  we  are  upon  a  plane  which 
is  higher  and  better  than  ever  before  oc- 
cupied by  this  industry-  in  this  country;  that 
wc  have  been  striving  to  deserve  the  approval 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  our  business  and 
our  decisions;  that  wc  have  sou^t  the  con- 
fidence of  our  employees;  our  customers,  our 
competitors,  our  principab  who  own  the 
properties  we  manage,  and  the  general  public. 

And  yet  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  we 
could  not  discover  opportunities  for  further 
improvement;  if  we  failed  to  read  or  to 
listen  to  the  criticisms  of  others;  tf  we  let 
'pass  the  requests  or  suggestions  of  our  work- 
men for  chai^;es  which  they  believe  would 
be  proper  concerning  their  employment;  if 
we  neglected  to  give  our  empltycca    ■indriid- 


ually  or  in  {^ 
with  the  managers  ill  < 
interest ;  if  wc  minimize  in  u^  degice  dM 
well-recognized  fact  that  the  pablie  fgaoi  ■ 
of  prime  importaiKe  tnd  diit  printe  Wf ' 
tercsts  must  be  subordinated.  It  m  a  pleiww 
to  me  to  know  from  long  experience  tluti 
am  appealing  to  a  sympathetic  audience  ■ 
behalf  of  a  continued  effort,  on  our  pwt^  t» 
be  more  worthy  of  the  respect  and  canfideOBi 
of  every  right-thinking  penoa  who  ii  familiir 
with  our  industrial  life. 

Considerable  has  been  ai 
concerning  the  attempt  to  1 
of  Bolshevism  in  this  cm 
have  known  for  some  tim 
is  persistent,  and  that  du 
inoculation  even  in  this 
Still,  ^ve  deny  that  there  n 
trouble.  There  is  only 
this  disease,  and  that  is  U 
meet  it  boldly  wherever  it 
expose  it  and  give  it  no  d 
ment. 

In  this  free  countiy,  n 
laws  wisely  administeredt  ■ 
healthful  climate,  peace-l 
who  are  generous  in  conti 
and  protection,  schools,  < 
pitals,  there  is  no  room  ex 
for  the  anarchist,  the  bold 
individual  who  seeks  to  I 
of  force  for  the  rule  oi  li 
there  are  slinking,  despew 
sheviki  in  this  country,  e\ 
bers,  I  believe  the  Secre 
ment  of  the  Government 
expose  them,  and  that  tlie 
tice  should  punish  them 
And,  as  I  have  faith  in  d 
its  institutions,  I  believe 
and  done  promptly. 

Any  one  who  doubts  1 
proper  authorities  to  prote 
property  of  our  people  1 
and  other  similar  doctrin 
ciate  the  courage  of  our  cil 
rible  force  and  strength  of 
when  the>'  are  surround 
danger. 

For  ourselves,  let  ui  be 
siderate  and  detennined, 
placent.  We  shall  eniera 
of  unrest  which  naturafl 
monlization  and  tcrron 
poeple  we  will  be  better  . 
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AMERICA'S  GREATEST  BATTLE 

THE  MEUSE-ARGONNE 

BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


L  The  Anniversary 

THE  article  which  I  am  now  writing 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  in 
the  first  days  of  November.  These  days 
mark  the  anniversary  of  the  last  phase  of 
America's  greatest  battle  and  victory,  that 
of  the  Meuse-Argonne,  which  was  fought 
between  September  26  and  the  day  of  the 
Armistice,  November  11,  19 18.  Actually 
on  November  i  the  American  troops  begaii 
that  march  of  victory,  the  final  stage  of  their 
conflict,  which  carried  them  to  Sedan,  cut 
the  Metz-Lille  railway,  the  main  western 
line  of  communications  of  all  the  German 
armies  from  the  Vosges  to  th6  sea.  On  that 
day  German  resistance  collapsed  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  war  ended  the  Glermans 
were  still  in  flight  with  no  prepared  line  of 
defense  available  until  they  were  within  their 
own  territory. 

When  I  went  to  France  last  January, 
General  Pershing  sent  for  me  and  on  my  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  visit  his  battlefields 
and  study  them  in  detail  he  kindly  promised 
to  supply  me  with  all  facilities.  As  a  result, 
in  the  first  days  of  May,  under  the  guidance 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Loustalot,  a  West 
Point  officer,  who  had  served  with  the  artil- 
lery of  the  Fifth  Corps  in  the  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne conflict,  I  made  an  extended  tour  over 
the  battlefield.  I  have  thought  perhaps  my 
readers  would  find  interesting  a  narrative 
of  the  struggle,  as  explained  to  me  on  the 
ground,  and  permit  me  to  postpone  until 
next  month  a  discussion  of  current  European 
events. 

In  the  present  article,  therefore,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  set  forth  briefly  the  story  of  the 
battle  in  which  nearly  800,000  American 
troops  were  engaged  and  the  American  loss 
•was  greater  than  the  army  commanded  by 
Meade  at  Gettysburg,  Grant  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, or,  for  that  matter,  Napoleon  at  Water- 
loo. By  loss,  I  mean  killed,  wounded,  and 
captured,  but  of  the  last  there  were  very  few, 
since  we  lost  in  prisoners  just  over  4000  in 
the  whole  of  our  participation,  as  against 


63 /XX)  Germans  captured  by  our  own  troops 
alone  in  the  course  of  the  engagement. 

II.    The  General  Situation 

In  the  last  week  of  September  of  19 18, 
the  situation  on  the  Western  Front  was  this: 
The  final  German  offensive,  the  "Peace 
Storm"  of  July  15,  had  ended  in  a  complete 
failure,  owing  to  the  splendid  strategy  of  the 
Fourth  French  army,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Gouraud. 

On  July  18  the  first  great  Qountcr-offen- 
sive,  between  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne,  had 
resulted  in  pinching  out  the  Marne  Salient, 
depriving  the  Germans  of  the  o£Eensive  in 
the  West,  and  had  narrowly  missed  becom- 
ing one  of  the  great  militsuy  disasters  of 
history.  In  this  offensive,  made  possible  by 
the  arrival  of  American  troops,  two  of  Per- 
shing's divisions,  the  First  and  the  Second, 
liad  occupied  the  pl^ce  of  honor  with  French 
Moroccan  troops  in  the  attack  upon  the  Sois« 
sons  corner  of  the  salient,  while  at  least  four 
others  had  shared  in  the  general  operation 
with  distinction. 

On  August  8  the  British  had  struck  a  ter- 
rific blow  south  of  the  Somme,  overrunning 
tlie  German  systems  of  defenses,  inflicting 
a  defeat  which  Ludendorff  describes  under 
the  title  of  "Germany's  Black  Day."  French 
and  British  troops  had  participated  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  this  victory  and  by  September 
26th  the  Germans  had  been  forced  back  into 
the  Hindenburg  Line,  from  which  they  had 
started  their  great  attack  of  March  21.  In 
addition  they  had  retired  from  the  Lys  Sal- 
ient, the  fruit  of  their  April  success,  to  avoid 
disaster. 

On  September  12  the  Americans,  acting 
for  the  first  time  as  a  separate  army,  had 
pinched  out  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  taking 
15,000  prisoners  and  many  guns,  establish- 
ing a  safe  flank  for  their  subsequent .  offens- 
ive, and  completely  unblocking  Verdun.  As 
a  result  of  these  three  operations,  between 
the  Marne  and  the  Aisne,  on  the  Somme 
front,  and  at  St.  Mihiel,  the  German  had 
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been  driven  back  into  his  prepared  positions, 
which  stretched  without  marked  salients 
from  the  sea  to  Switzerland  and  frontal  at- 
tacks were  necessary  to  dislodge  him. 

In  this  situation  Foch  had  prepared  a 
series  of  blows.  In  Belgium,  British,  Bel- 
gian and  French  troops,  later  aided  by  Amer- 
icans, were  to  strike  out  of  the  old  Ypres 
Salient  to  turn  the  Germans  out  of  the  Bel- 
gian seacoast.  The  main  British  forces, 
aided  by  French  to  the  south  and  reinforced 
by  two  strong  American  divisions,  were  to 
attack  between  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin. 
Finally,  the  Fourth  French  Army,  between 
Rheims  and  the  Argonne,  and  the  First 
American  Army,  between  the  Argonne  and 
the  Meuse,  were  to  strike  northward,  while 
the  American  front  was  to  be  extended 
across  the  Meuse  toward  the  Woevre  Plain, 
across  the  Heights  of  the  Meuse,  when  the 
appropriate  moment  arrived. 

All  these  attacks  were  to  be  launched  in 
the  last  four  days  and  put  terrific  strain 
upon  the  German  man-power.  It  was  rec- 
ognized that  the  German  strategy  would 
now  be  to  avoid  a  military  decision,  to  re- 
tire, slowly  if  necessary,  and  by  prolonging 
thf;  struggle  into  the  winter  months,  when 
operations  were  impossible,  seek  to  obtain  a 
favorable  peace  by  negotiation,  banking  upon 
the  exhaustion  of  the  European  powers  mak- 
ing up  the  alliance  against  her. 

It  was  the  hope  and  purpose  of  Foch  to 
achieve  a  decision  before  winter,  to  break 
the  military  power  of  Germany  before  the 
weather  closed  operations,  and  thus  to  obtain 
a  victorious  peace  instead  of  a  negotiated 
settlement.  To  accomplish  this  he  planned 
to  use  every  possible  resource.  He  possessed 
an  immense  superiority  in  numbers,  but  a  su- 
periority due  entirely  to  the  arrival  of  Amer- 
ican divisions,  without  which  the  two  forces 
were  still  equal. 

While  there  were  fixed  objectives  for  each 
of  the  three  great  hammer  thrusts,  the  chief 
objective  was  absolute  victory,  obtained  by 
exhausting  the  German  reser\'es.  In  March 
the  Germans  had  opened  an  oflFensive  de- 
signed to  bring  decisive  victor}-  before  Amer- 
ican aid  became  effective.  They  had  failed 
and,  thanks  to  American  aid,  our  Allies  had 
wrested  the  offensive  from  the  Germans  in 
the  battle  of  July  i8,  ending  all  chance  of 
German  victory,  while  the  British  victory 
of  August  8  had  indicated  the  possibility'  of 
absolute  Allied  victory.  But  the  race  now 
was  with  winter,  as  the  race,  when  Germany 


possessed  the  initiative,  was  with  America. 
In  the  closing  days  of  Sq>tcinberp  Foch's 
problem  was.  Can  I  force  die  Germans  to 
surrender  before  winter  sets  in  and  the  poli- 
ticians take  charge?  He  solved  the  prob- 
lem. The  Germans  surrendered  on  No- 
vember II,  precisely  because  they  had  used 
up  their  last  reserves  and  were  unable  to 
meet  new  offensives  already  planned  or  stop 
victorious  Allied  armies  advancing  every- 
where. 

III.   American  Objectives 

For  the  First  American  Army,  the  mis- 
sion in  the  general  plan  was  as  follows:  All 
the  German  armies  in  France  and  Belgium 
were  supplied  by  two  trunk  railway  systems. 
the  one  passing  through  Belgium,  crossing 
the  Meuse  at  Liege  and  then  spreading  out 
fan-wise,  sending  arms  all  the  way  from 
Antwerp  to  Laon,  and  the  other  extending 
westward  from  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Luxem* 
burg,  but  using  a  common  route  from  Lon- 
guyon  to  Sedan,  beyond  which  it  in  turn 
spread  out,  serving  the  front  from  Laoo  all 
the  way  to  Verdun.  In  addition,  this  latter 
route,  by  its  main  extension  to  Maubeug^ 
bound  the  German  front  in  Lorraine  and 
Champagne  with  that  in  Flanders  and  Pi* 
cardy. 

Thanks  to  this  line,  the  Germans  were 
able  to  rush  troops  just  behind  the  main 
front  from  west  to  east  or  east  to  west,  as 
the  necessity  demanded.  It  was  in  fact  the 
main  cord  which  bound  the  two  fronts  tt>* 
gether.  But,  as  a  result  of  the  enuimous 
concentration  of  troops  and  material  yi 
Western  Belgium  and  Northern  France,  the 
Germans  could  not  hope,  in  case  of  letraal; 
to  get  either  their  armies  or  their  materials 
out  of  Belgium  by  the  Liege  road  alone.  If 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  line  were  cut,  were 
on  the  Longuyon-Sedan  s^tor,  then  a 
disaster  would  be  inevitable,  becau  ^ 
would  be  impossible  to  get  out  of  Bdgi 

without  abandoning  vast  stores  of     

and  losing  heavy  artillery  and  men.  Nor 
would  it  be  possible  to  stay  in  Belgium  and 
Northern  France,  after  the  line  was  cuts  to* 
cause  the  Liege  line  was  inad^uate  to 
ply  and  maintain  the  armies  in  Belgimn 
France. 

It  was  the  objective  of  the  American ,. 

advancing  due  north  on  a  front  hrfwiin  ihf 
Meuse  and  the  Argonne,  wiiik  its 
extension,  the  Forest  of      mfgogne^  tg^ 
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this  vital  railway  line  «'hcrc  it  crosses  the     for  war  purposes.    When  the  American  ad- 
Meuse,  just  south  of  Sedan,  at  Bazeilles,  a     vance  toward  Sedan  had  reached  a  satisfac- 


I'illage  memorable  in  the  Sedan ,  fight  of 
1870.  Could  they  accomplish  this,  ultimate 
disaster  of  unequalled  proportions  would 
result,  since  the  main  mass  of  the  German 
armies,  facing  the  Frencli,  the  British  and 
the  Belgians  from  Champagne  to  Flanders, 
would  be  deprived  of  adequate  rearward 
communications. 

In  addition,  the  victory  at  St.  Mihiel  had 
thrown  the  Germans  back  upon  die  fortified 


tory  point,  it  was  the  plan  to  begin  pushing 
out,  across  the  Mcuse  and  down  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Mcuse  Heights  toward  Briey, 
and  a  relatively  slight  push  would  bring  the 
district  under  the  long-range  gum  of  the 
Americans  and  foriiid  its  use  by  the  Gler- 
mans.  Such  s  prohibition  would  insure  a 
failure  of  war  material  almost  as  fatal  as  the 
destruction  of  German  comraunicsttons  by 
the  advance  on  the  weit  bank  of  the  Meuae  ■■ 


area  of  Metz,  uncovering  in  a  meaaurc  the     to  Sedan. 

famous  Briey  iron  district,  on  which  Ger-         These  were  the  geographical  c^jecdves. 

many  was  dependent  for  most  of  her  iron     The  effect  of  cutting  the  oommunicattons 
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v<m\i  be  to  produce  a  mammoth  Sedan ;  the 
rt^ult  of  dominating  Brie)'  would  be  to  dt»- 
uriii  the  encm)'.  In  addition,  America,  with 
rc*cr\cs  which  were  henceforth  bound  to  be 
without  any  approximate  limit,  was  to  con- 
tribute powerfully  to  the  general  scheme  of 
i:$in(!  up  German  reserves  until,  to  use 
CirantV  phrase,  by  attrition,  if  by  no  other 
means,  the  Germans  were  brought  to  sur- 
lender.  This  last  might  be  accomplished 
without  actual  realization  of  either  of  the 
other  specific  aims.  As  it  happened,  the 
Americans  reached  Sedan,  cutting  the  rail- 
way, would  have  been  able  with  no  long  de- 
lay to  dominate  Briey.  given  their  rate  of 
advance  up  to  November  1 1 ,  and  in  addition 
wore  out  fort>-six  divisions,  substantially  a 
third  of  the  total  nunibe.'  available  for  the 
Germans  in  this  linal  phase. 

During  the  progress  of  the  American  bat- 
tle the  German  was  powerfully  and  success- 
fully attacked  h)-  the  British,  the  French  and 
the  Belgians  and  forced  to  retire  out  of 
France  and  a«'ay  from  the  Belgian  coast. 
But  he  could  and  did  retire  in  good  order, 
mm)  he  could  afford  to  surrender  the  terri- 
tory thus  lost,  because  ir  did  not  interfere 
«ridi  his  communications,  since  the  commun- 
kations  wrrr  perpendicular  to  the  fighting 
iTWit.  On  ihe  other  hand,  when  the  Ameri- 
cans resified  Sedan,  he  lost  his  communica- 
rions  and  ifae  loss  would  have  spelled  su- 
frvaoe  dinster  had  he  not  surrendered  before 
tV  consequmces  were  translated  into  fact. 

Finally,  it  i>  well  to  remember  that,  siitce 
■owbere  else  could  suozessful  attack  carry 
sach  eneat  :mmediatr  peril,  the  German  wis 
hound  to  defend  himself  to  the  utrermost 
lim't  ot  his  capacitr  against  the  Americans, 
>ust  as  be  w«s  hmmd  to  fortify  this  section 
w  ith  extreme  care  in  advance  of  any  such  at- 
tack. 

IV.    The  Battlefield 


The  Americin  tidd  of  operations  consti- 
tuted a  fairly  rrj^ular  triangle,  the  base  of 
which  was  the  ftmi  between  La  Harazee  in 
the  Argonne  and  the  Meuse  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Forges  Brook  fram  which  Pershing's 
troops  advaiKed  at  "Zero  Hour"  on  tlw 
morning  of  Sepienbcr  ab.  The  distance  be- 
tween thesir  points  is  stxneihing  less  than 
twmrr  miles  in  a  snaight  line,  although  the 
actual  front.  cuTvii^  md  befidine  as  it  did,  feet  d  e 
was  much  longer.  i  ■ 
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brooks.  Practically  no  good  roads  exist  in 
it — none  leading  from  south  to  north,  the 
direction  of  the  American  advance.  For  five 
miles  in  front  of  the  Aoierican  line  the 
woods  had  been  swept  by  more  than  four 
years  of  artillery  fire  and  the  result  was  a 
tangle  of  stumps,  fallen  limbs  and  under- 
growth recalling  the  timber-fall  in  a  north- 
ern forest  after  logging  operations  followed 
by  a  forest  fire. 

This  forest  the  Germans  had  organized 
with  extreme  skill.  The  first  lines  of  wire 
were  several  miles  deep.  The  most  consid- 
erable concrete  dug-outs  on  the  western 
front  were  behind  the  first  German  system 
of  defenses.  In  this  forest  both  the  French 
and  the  Germans  had  attempted  offensives 
and  abandoned  them  in  191 5  and  thence- 
forth the  region  had  been  a  quiet  sector,  but 
during  the  quiet  the  German,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, had  continued  to  multiply  defense 
works. 

East  of  the  Argonne,  running  along  the 
abrupt  slope  of  its  hills,  is  the  little  Aire 
River,  flowing  north,  parallel  to  the  Meuse, 
through  a  narrow,  but  fairly  open  valley, 
which  is  bordered  by  the  single  good  north 
and  south  highway  of  the  whole  region. 
East  again  from  the  Aire,  and  between  this 
river  and  the  Meuse,  begins  a  ten-mile 
stretch  of  country,  difficult  to  describe  but 
imcomparable  as  a  defensive  region.  Seen 
on  a  relief  map  it  is  a  maze  of  relatively  in- 
considerable elevations,  the  highest  little 
above  a  thousand  feet,  each  of  these  eleva- 
tions crowned  by  thick  forest,  some  of  the 
intervening  valleys  wooded,  some  of  them 
open. 

The  forests  in  hill  and  valley  supply  per- 
fect cover  for  machine-gun  nests.  Direct  ob- 
servation is  impossible.  Moreover,  many 
little  valleys  leading  eastward  into  the 
Meuse  are  commanded  by  the  abrupt  hills  on 
the  east  bank  of  this  stream,  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  German  artillery  and  enabled  the 
German  to  keep  up  an  enfilading  fire  almost 
to  the  end.  While  none  of  the  hills  were 
considerable,  many  of  them  were  as  great 
nulitary  obstacles  a$  the  famous  Chemin  des 
Dames,  on  which  the  French  offensive  of 
1917  broke,  while  Vimy  Ridge,  famous  in 
British  annals,  found  many  counterparts  and 
there  were  other  woods  and  hills  surpassing 
both  these  famous  fighting  grounds. 

In  addition,  the  region  was  destitute  of 
good  roads,  and  railway  communication  did 
not  exist.     Between  the  Meuse  and  the  val- 


ley of  the  Aire  the  Americans  in  their  first 
advance  were  forced  to  pass  over  a  wide  belt 
of  country  which  had  been  shell-torn  by  the 
fighting  in  the  Battle  of  Verdun.  Most  of 
this  front  was  south  of  the  little  Forges 
Brook,  inconsiderable  in  itself,  but,  like  the 
Ailette  north  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames, 
transformed  into  an  almost  inpenetrable 
marsh  by  shell-fire. 

Two  summits,  memorable  already  in  the 
war,  the  Hill  of  Vauquois  and  the  eminence 
crowned  by  the  town  of  Montfaucon,  were 
landmarks  in  the  whole  countryside.  Mont- 
faucon rises  above  the  general  level  of  the 
country  with  a  squat  appearance  recalling 
the  conning  tower  of  a  submarine.  From  it 
the  Crown  Prince  had  watched  the  opening 
bombardment  of  Verdun  in  a  wrecked  house, 
containing  a  wonderful  periscope,  which  has 
been  transferred  to  America. 

This  village  had  been  ruined  by  shell-fire, 
but  amidst  the  ruins  the  Germans  had  con- 
structed massive  concrete  works,  which  re- 
main one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  battlefield. 
In  the  first  phase  of  the  battle,  on  September 
26,  Montfaucon  was  to  the  American  Army 
a  landmark  recalling  Montsec  in  the  still  re- 
cent St.  Mihiel  operation.  Its  capture,  on 
the  second  day,  was  a  feat  that  must  remain 
memorable. 

To  describe  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try in  such  fashion  as  to  give  the  reader  any 
notion  of  the  difficulties  of  our  troops  is  well- 
nigh  impossible.  Swamp,  forest,  hills,  ob- 
stacles to  tanks  which  rendered  their  useful- 
ness incomparably  less  than  elsewhere  on  the 
front  at  a  moment  when  Allied  offensive  tac- 
tics depended  upon  the  tank  largely,  forest 
screens  which  made  aerial  observation  almost 
impossible,  when  the  detection  of  machine- 
gun  nests  was  the  chief  necessity  of  the'  hour, 
an  absence  of  roads  which  made  supplying 
and  reinforcing  a  vast  army  an  incalculable 
task — these  were  major  circumstances. 

But  above  all  the  forests  and  the  hills 
combined  to  supply  exactly  the  requirements 
of  machine-gun  warfare  and  the  German 
defense  rested  beyond  all  else  upon  this 
weapon.  It  could  calculate,  and  did,  that  the 
new  and  relatively  untrained  American 
Army  would  wear  itself  out  against  the  ma- 
chine-gun defenses  until,  staggered  by  its 
losses  and  exhausted  by  its  efforts,  it  would 
abandon  the  struggle. 

The  supreme  praise  earned  by  our  young 
troops  was  in  surmounting  this  machine-gun 
obstacle  and  enduring  losses  which  in  many 
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units  equalled  those  in  the  veteran  regiments 
of  the  British  Expeditionary  Army  at  Yprcs," 
In  September,  1918,  I  do  not  believe  any 
other  army  in  Europe,  Allied  or  German, 
would  have  undertaken  and  persevered  in 
such  a  combat.  But  our  troops,  cheerfully 
and  with  unfailing  determination,  accepted 
the  most  difficult  sector  on  the  Western 
Front,  endured  appalling  losses,  and  broke 
through  all  obstacles,  not  the  least  of  which 
were  supplied  by  a  country,  which  to  any 
visitor  will  instantly  ^pear  as  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  machine  gun  and  the  employ- 
ment of  those  defensive  tactics  which  the 
German  had  used  and  improved  during  more 
than  four  years  of  struggle. 

V.    The  German  Defense 
System 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  main 
German  reliance  was  upon  the  machine  gun. 
They  had,  however,  four  well-defined  sys- 
tems or  lines  of  defense — the  Hindcnburg 
J..ine,  which  faced  the  Americans,  the  Hagcn 
Line  of  Stellung,  just  behind  it  and  so  close 
to  it  as  really  to  constitute  with  it  a  single 
organized  defensive  zone  four  or  five  miles 
deep,  the  Volker  Stellun){,  a  mile  or  two  in 
the  rear  of  the  first  two,  and  finally,  not  far 
behind,  the  Kriemhilde  s>-stem,  which  was 
their  last  and  strongest  line. 

In  the  Argonne  the  Hindenburg  Line  and 
the  Hagen  Line  had  been  strengthened  stead- 
ily since  the  German  ofFensive  was  pinned 
down  in  1914.  Moreover,  without  en- 
trenchments, the  forest  supplied  cover  for 
machine  guns  and  constituted  a  barrier 
which  could  not  be  carried  by  frontal  attack 
alone.  Actually  the  Germans, were  turned 
out  of  it  by  the  advance  of  American  and 
French  troops  on  either  side.  But  from  the 
Argonne  hills  and  the  hills  east  of  the  Meuse 
the  Germans  long  enfiladed  the  divisions 
which  had  passed  northward. 

In  these  first  two  lines  Montfaucon  was 
the  center  of  resistance  and  its  ruins  were 
filled  with  concrete  works.  These  concrete 
works,  the  conspicuous  detail  to-day  in  the 
battle  areas,  were  low  structures,  usually 
square  with  a  rounding  roof,  made  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  several  feet  thick.  U«uiiUy 
they  were  built  ui  the  midst  of  the  debris  of 
'  x  fallen  house,  geiKrally  at  a  turn  of  die 
road,  so  that  tbor  commanded  a  stretdi  of 
that  highway.  Toward  the  ienetny  tiiey 
showed  only  a  narrow  slit)  Mveral  feet  long 
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'^I.   The  Opening  Phase 

ic  Battle  of  the  IVIeuse-Argonne  opened 
e  morning  of  September  26,  after  a  pre- 
ary  artillery  preparation  of  many  hours, 
ig  which  more  ammunition  was  probably 
;d  than  in  the  whole  of  the  Civil  War. 
American  attack  east  of  the  Argonne 
coordinated  with  a  French  attack  to 
^est.  The  American  front  was  bounded 
e  east  by  the  Meuse  and  extended  across 
Irgonne.    These  two  obstacles  on  either 

made  all  maneuver  impossible.  The 
?  was  of  a  necessity  nothing  but  a  direct 
al  attack,  a  push  on  rather  more  than 
n  miles  frontage. 

le  army  facing  the  Americans,  the  Fifth 
lan  Army,  was  commanded  by  General 
Marwitz,  who  in  the  preceding  autumn 
won  the  Battle  of  Cambrai,  after  the 
ninary  British  success,  and  in  the 
le  campaign  of  19 14  had  commanded 
jerman  cavalry  corps  which  had  so  long 
lisastrously  checked  the  British  advance 

of  the  Marne  River.  It  was  composed 
ve  divisions,  which   with   artillery   and 

arms  probably  numbered  sixty  or  sev- 

thousand  strong.     A  single  guard  di- 

i  was  the  only  first-rate  unit  in  line  at 

rime. 

le  American   army   in   line   facing   the 

German  army  consisted  of  nine  divi- 

organized  as  three  corps.  The  Amer- 
divisions  were  at  this  time  at  least  four 

as  strong  as  the  German  and  the 
rican  army  which  attacked  must  have 
ted  in  all  arms  close  to  300,000  men — 
greatest  army  in  American  history  and 
)ximately  as  strong  as  the  French  army 
i  had  made  the  Champagne  offensive 
>I5  and  the  British  army  which  opened 
battle  of  the  Somme  in  1916. 
le  position  of  the  American  troops  from 
to  east  was  fis  follows:  The  77th,  28th 
35th  Divisions,  constituting  the  First 
s,  were  in  line  from  La  Harazee  in  the 
nne  Forest  to  Vauquois  on  the  eastern 
of  Aire  Valley.     The  gist,  37th  and 

constituting  the  Fifth  Corps,  extended 

Vauquois  to  the  Forges  Brook,  just 
I  of  Hill  304,  memorable  in  the  history 
e  Battle  of  Verdun.  Finally,  the  4th, 
and  33rd  Divisions  held  the  right  flank 
e  left  bank  of  the  Meuse. 

the  American  plan  of  battle  it  was  ex- 
d  that  the  three  corps  pushing  north 
d  break  through  the  first  three  of  the 


four  German  defense  systems  and  by  Septem- 
ber 27  arrive  before  the  final  or  Kriemhilde 
Line.  The  First  Corps  was  to  reach  Apre- 
mont  on  the  west  bank  and  Exermont  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Aire.  The  Fifth  Corps 
was  to  pass  through  Montfaucon  and  arrive* 
at  Romagne  and  Cunel.  Finally,  the  Third 
Corps  was  to  cover  the  flank  of  the  general 
advance  to  the  east,  along  the  Meuse  River 
with  the  80th  and  33rd  Divisions,  and  the 
Fourth  Division  was  to  take  Brieulles.  Hav- 
ing thus  cleaned  up  all  but  the  Kriemhilde 
Line,  the  Americans  were  to  make  a  brief 
halt  and  then  push  forward  through  this  last 
obstacle  to  the  Meuse  at  Sedan. 

In  the  general  scheme  no  real  objectives 
were  fixed  for  the  troops  in  the  Argonne, 
where  it  was  recognized  that  the  obstacles 
were  such  as  to  make  direct  progress  next  to 
impossible.  But  in  a  general  way  the  First 
Corps  was  to  drive  down  the  valley  of  the 
Aire,  on  either  bank,  the  Fifth  was  to  push 
north  through  indescribably  difficult  coun- 
try, breaking  the  center  of  the  German  de- 
fense systems,  while  the  Third  Corps  was 
to  guard  the  flank. 

American  plans  called  for  a  complete 
break-through  of  the  German  defense  sys- 
tems and  a  forward  push  of  approximately 
ten  miles.  The  program  was  ambitious  be- 
yond words.  It  called  upon  the  American 
troops  to  accomplish  something  that  had  not 
yet  been  achieved  against  the  Germans,  oc- 
cupying positions,  long  prepared ;  the  British 
had  made  such  a  penetration  through  Ger- 
man lines  hastily  constructed  to  cover  their 
great  gains  in  the  March  victory  in  Picardy. 

The  American  attack  was  not  a  surprise. 
Marwitz  in  an  order  dated  September  15 
had  warned  his  troops  of  what  was  coming 
and  told  them  the  American  objectives  were 
the  Longuyon-Sedan  Railway  and  the  Briey. 
Iron  District.  Such  surprise  as  the  German 
suffered  must  have  come  from  the  intensity 
of  the  artillery  preparation.  The  result  of 
this  preparation  was  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  initial  advance  in  places  exceeded  seven 
miles,  and  nowhere  fell  short  or  three. 

Despite  this  great  success,  it  was  almost 
immediately  discovered  that  the  greater 
hopes  could  not  be  realized.  None  of  the 
main  objectives  were  reached,  chiefly  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  troops,  a 
difficulty  due  to  the  paucity  and  poorness  of 
the  roads,  but  in  some  small  degree  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  American  Army  was  mak- 
ing its  first  considerable  effort 
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But  if  the  advance  fell  ^rt  of  the  ex- 
treme objectives,  it  was  still  the  most  con- 
siderable the  Allies  had  yet  made  against  the 
German  fixed  defense  systems.  It  exceeded 
the  British  achievement  in  the  first  phase  of 
the  Battle  of  Cambrai  the  previous  year, 
hitherto  the  maximum,  and  unlike  Cambrai, 
the  first  gains  were  not  lost  in  the  Ameri- 
can battle.  On  September  26  Montfaucon 
was  not  taken,  but  it  was  encircled  and  fell 
the  next  day.  The  First  Corps  passed 
through  Varennes  and  reached  the  edge  of 
Baulny.  It  actually  took  Apremont,  its  ex- 
treme objective,  two  days  later.  The  Fifth 
Corps  on  the  same  day  reached  Nantillois 
and  the  outskirts  of  Cierges — a  name  recall- 
ing bitter  but  glorious  memories  of  the  Aisne- 
Marne  fighting,  two  months  earlier, 
while  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  Third 
Corps  approached  but  could  not  take 
Hrieulles  on  the  Meuse,  owing  to  the  cross- 
fire from  the  east  bank  of  that  stream. 

Thereafter,  until  October  4,  the  fighting 
died  down.  There  was  ihe  usual  consolida- 
tion of  gains,  preparation  for  a  new  attack, 
and  relief  of  various  divisions.  In  this  phasr 
the  Htndenburg  Line  had  been  broken  on  a 
twenty-mile  front,  the  Hagen  line  behind  it 
had  been  equally  smashed,  the  third  line  had 
been  reached  and  breached,  eight  thousand 
prisoners,  more  than  a  hundr<.-d  cannon  and 
an  infinite  amount  of  material  had  been  cap- 
tured, and  the  seven-mile  advance  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Aire,  that  is,  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  active  front,  was  something  not 
before  achieved,  to  be  compared,  with  cer- 
tain reservations,  with  an  average  gain  of 
less  than  a  mile  made  by  the  British  Army 
in  its  first  great  battle — that  is,  the  new 
British  Army — at  the  Somme,  in  July,  1916. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  several  divisions, 
I  shall  make  no  comment,  beyond  pointing 
out  that  all,  save  the  Fourth,  were  militia 
or  new  army  units  and  only  two,  the  4th  and 
the  28th,  had  had  previous  battle  experience, 
in  both  cases  under  French  command.  The 
veteran  divisions,  the  First  and  Second,  the 
26th  and  42d,  for  example,  had  not  yet  been 
engaged.  The  77th,  which  fought  in  the 
Argonnc,  had  participated  briefly  in  the  final 
phase  of  the  Aisne-Mame,  but  relatively 
slightly. 

On  the  Gennan  side,  three  new  divisions 
were  used  to  check  the  American  advance. 
If  the  American  General  Staff  had  exag- 
gerated the  possibilities  of  victory,  the  Ger- 
man  had   terribly  misjudged   the  situation 


and  had  paid  for  it  V*  1 
and  the  loss  of  defense  9  torn  on  wUA.he 
had  expended  years  of  1  Fort.  Wlut  m 
worse,  from  the  Gern  itan^MiCB^  ik 
Americans  had  covered  tt  letst  s  qnartar  «f 
the  distance  to  the  vital  nulrotd  liofe 

VII.  The  Second  Phase 

On  October  4  the  Amerioui  Aniqr  » 
sumed  its  attack,  on  the  whole  fmot  and  tks 
struggle  which  followed  luted  dw  rat  «i 
the  month.  Substantially  the  battle  *wm  Ai 
slow  but  sure  erosion  of  the 
Line,  the  destruction  of  the  iMwer  ol  1 
a  nee  of  the  Fifth  Gerniai 
aration  for  that  final  phi 
Victory,  which  began  (hi 
had  not  ended  ten  days 
Armistice  stopped  the  can 

When  this  second  phai 
mans  were  holdinfi  a  lin 
from  the  Argonne  forest,  j 
mont,  to  the  Meuse  it 
chief  centers  of  resistance  ■ 
west  of  Grandpre,  when 
the  Argonne  from  the  Fo 
—hills  which  looked  up 
through  which  tfie  First  ) 
ing  and  were  covered  in 
miles  by  the  Aire  itself,  ' 
ward.  On  the  west  bank 
Argonne,  their  front  exto 
a  deep  salient  and  they  w< 
tiic  American  troc^  in  d 
wooded  hills,  notably  til 
Chchcry. 

To  the  eastward,  betwe 
and  the  Meuse,  the  Get 
intricate  system  of  hills,  1 
extending  through  St  Ji 
Landres  et-St.  George, 
reaching  the  Meuse  just  1 
cliff  from  which  the  upc 
sur-Meusc  dominates  the 
try.  Holding  the  Bois  de 
posite  Briculles  on  the  i 
Meuse,  the  Germans  wer 
murderous  cross  fire  1^ 
troops  advancing  between 
les,  across  the  narrow  vail 
these  two  towns. 

In  the  second  phase  m 
to  appear.  The  veteran 
35th,  which  had  ex  1 

Apremont  and  had  do 
32nd,  which  had  do 
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took  over  from  the  37  th,  and  the  Third, 
which  had  won  glory  at  Chateau-Thierry 
both  in  June  and  in  July,  replaced  the  79th. 

The  first  day  of  the  second  phase  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  failure.  The  total  advance  was 
less  than  a  kilometer,  barely  a  half-mile, 
against  seven  miles  at  certain  points  in  the 
earlier  phase.  The  resistance  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  wooded  hills  in  the  center — Bois 
des  Rappes,  des  Ognons,  Cote  de  Chatillon 
— ^was  desperate  in  the  extreme,  while  the 
enfilading  fire  from  the  Argonne  Heights 
held  up  the  advance  in  the  Aire  Valley.  On 
the  third  day,  October  6,  the  28th  Division, 
which  had  been  facing  north,  turned  west, 
forded  the  narrow  but  deep  Aire,  and  car- 
ried the  heights  back  of  Chatel  Chehery  in 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  dashes  of  the  whole 
struggle.  Seen  from  the  Aire  Valley,  near 
Fleville,  these  Argonne  heights  recall  the 
Palisades  of  tlie  Hudson.  The  result  of  this 
operation  was  the  collapse  of  the  Argonne 
salient  and  four  days  later  the  77th,  still 
fighting  in  the  Argonne,*  emerged  from  the 
forest  at  the  northern  end  facing  Grandpre, 
beyond  the  Aire.  Eight  days  before,  some 
companies  of  two  battalions  of  one  brigade 
of  the  77th  division — seven  companies  in 
all — ^had  been  temporarily  isolated  near  the 
Moulin  de  Charlvaux  and  under  Major 
Whittlesey  won  enduring  fame  as  "the  lost 
battalion." 

The  success  west  of  the  Aire  abolished  one 
of  the  sources  of  crippling  cross-fire.  There 
remained  the  even  more  serious  menace  com- 
ing from  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse,  on  the 
wooded  heights  above  Brieulles,  in  the  bend 
of  the  river.  To  clear  this  flank  a  joint  Fran- 
co-American operation  was  necessary.  Two 
French  divisions,  together  with  the  Ameri- 
can 29th,  pushed  north  from  the  lines  oc- 
cupied by  the  French,  following  their  suc- 
cesses about  Verdun  in  19 16  and  191 7,  while 
on  October  9,  the  33rd  Division,  west  of  the 
Meuse,  crossed  the  riyer  and  joined  in  the 
operation.  The  crossing  of  the  considerable 
and  deep  river,  paralleled  by  a  canal,  was  one 
of  the  brilliant  feats  of  the  war.  But  de- 
spite great  efforts  the  operations  of  the  east 
bank  of  the  Meuse  did  not  relieve  the  situ- 
ation for  the  main  forces  across  the  river, 
until  the  real  decision  had  been  had. 

All  through  October  the  fight  went  on. 
Obscure  woodlands,  insignificant  hills  and 
unknown  villages,  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
stones  and  ashes,  were  the  scenes  of  a  bitter 
and  gruelling  contest.    The  Bois  des  Loges, 


just  east  of  Grandpre,  looking  up  the  Aire 
Valley,  was  taken,  lost  and  retaken  many 
times  by  the  78th  Division.  October  14  was 
a  third  day  of  general  attack  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Aire,  in  which  the  region 
about  Romagne  and  Bantheville,  with  tlie 
Ma)oded  hills  of  the  district,  were  fiercely 
fought  for.  Romagne,  memorable  hereafter 
as  the  site  of  the  great  national  cemetery, 
where  nearly  30,000  American  troops  fallen 
in  the  Meuse-Argonne  struggle  are  buried, 
was  finally  taken  on  this  day. 

By  October  20  the  offensive  period  of  the 
second  phase  was  over.  The  American  army 
was  out  of  the  Argonne,  north  of  the  Aire. 
It  held  Grandpre.  The  fifth  attack  on  the 
Bois  des  Rappes  had  finally  led  to  final  oc- 
cupation. St.  Juvin  had  been  taken.  The 
western  end  of  the  Kriemhilde  line  was  thus 
gone,  the  center  was  breached  at  points,  but 
still  clung  to  the  wooded  area  about  Banthe- 
ville, but  on  the  eastern  end,  near  the  Meuse, 
the  supporting  fire  from  the  eastern  bank  en- 
abled the  German  to  maintain  a  precarious 
hold  on  Brieulles  and  control  of  the  Meuse 
valley  roads  on  either  bank.  Meantime  in 
addition  to  the  units  already  mentioned,  the 
78th,  82nd,  42nd,  5th  and  QOth  divisions  had 
appeared  and  the  5th,  fighting  in  the  center, 
had  suffered  terrific  losses.  The  42nd  had  en 
countered  the  Third  Prussian  Guard  near 
Landres-et-St.  George  on  the  Cote  de  Cha- 
tillon, and  on  October  14  practically  anni- 
hilated it,  suffering  heavy  losses  itself.  The 
78th,  fighting  at  Talma  and  Belle  Joyeuse 
Farms  east  and  west  of  Grandpre  and  the 
Bois  des  Loges,  had  succeeded  after  contests 
which  were  desperate  in  the  extreme.  The 
Bois  des  Loges  episode  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  in  the  battle. 

VIII.  The  Final  Phase 

On  November  i  the  German  Army  had 
been  fought  to  a  standstill.  It  still  held  a 
portion  of  the  Kriemhilde  Line,  midway  be- 
tween the  Meuse  and  the  Aire,  but  the  power 
for  resistance  had  gone.  West  and  east  of 
the  Meuse  and  mainly  on  the  west,  he  had 
used  46  divisions.  Thirteen  of  these  had 
been  used  twice  and  two  three  times.  These 
had  faced  twenty-two  American  divisions  and 
four  French.  Eleven  of  our  divisions  had 
been  used  twice  and  one  three  times.  But 
each  American  division  was  probably  four 
times  as  strong  as  the  German  division,  while 
the  French  were  at  least  equal.    Thus  one 
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may  reckon  that  on  the  basis  of  the  German 
strength,  the  odds  were  92  to  46,  or  two  to 
one.  Given  the  strength  of  the  German  po- 
sitions and  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were 
lighting  defensively,  the  odds  were  not  im- 
pressive. 

The  attack  of  November  1  was  delivered 
by  the  following  corps,  in  line  from  west  to 
east :  The  79th,  78th,  80th,  2nd,  89th,  5th, 
while  the  90th  was  used  the  following  day 
between  the  89th  and  5th.  Like  the  first  at- 
tack on  September  26  this  last  offensive  be- 
gan at  5  :30  A.  M.,  this  time  after  two  hours 
of  artillery  preparation.  The  result  of  the 
attack  was  the  immediate  collapse  of  the 
whole  German  line  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Forest  of  Bourgogne,  the  extension  of 
the  Argonne  north  of  the  Aire.  By  the  close 
of  the  day  the  2nd  and  89th  divisions,  in  the 
center,  were  five  miles  through  the  Kriem- 
hilde  line  and  approaching  the  Stenay- 
Buzancy  road,  while  on  the  next  day  the  80th 
and  77th  passed  on  either  side  of  Buzancy. 

Thenceforth  the  battle  was  a  pursuit  race. 
West  of  the  Meuse  the  German  fled  back 
to  Sedan,  opposite  which  town  elements  of 
the  42nd  appeared  on  November  7.  Officially 
it  was  the  French  who  first  entered  the  town, 
but  the  citizens  of  Sedan  testify  that  the  first 
Allied  troops  whom  they  saw  belonged  to 
the  "Rainbow"  Division.  Thus  the  Sedan- 
Longuyon  railway  was  cut  and  the  main  ob- 
jective of  the  American  operation  achieved. 

In  the  same  period  there  had  been  a  gen- 
eral crossing  of  the  Meuse  from  the  Forges 
Brook  northward.  Stenay  had  fallen  to  the 
90th  Division  on  the  morning  of  the  armis- 
tice, with  the  headquarters  of  the  German 
Crown  Prince,  just  north  of  the  town,  the 
headquarters  from  which  he  directed  the 
great  battle  of  Verdun.  The  Fifth  Division 
passed  through  Louppy  on  the  tiny  Loison 
and  seized  the  last  headquarters  of  Marwitz 
in  the  Meuse-Argonne  battle  on  Armistice 
day  and  from  the  road  above  Louppy  could 
see  the  towers  of  Montmedy  in  the  distance 
— the  last  semblance  of  a  barrier  between 
them  and  the  Belgian  frontier. 

Still  to  southward,  the  32nd  was  across 
the  Loison,  also  above  the  northern  end  of 
the  Meuse  Heights,  facing  toward  Briey. 
So  was  the  79th,  a  little  more  to  south,  while 
the  26th  was  fighting  toward  the  famous 
Twin  Hills  of  Ornes,  from  which  the  Kaiser 
had  watched  the  Verdun  battle  and  beneath 
which  in  the  Great  Forest  of  Spincourt,  the 
Germans  had  massed  their  batteries  for  the 


opening  phase  of  the  same  strugele.   All  tkr 
way  from  the  fortified  area  of  Metx  nodlh 
ward  the  German  was  staggering  badcwari 
His  army,  Marwitz's  Fifth  Armyt  was  ml 
routed.    It  had  not  lost  its  organizatioiL   It 
was  still  fighting  back,  holding  up  the  ad* 
vance  with  machine-gun  fire.     But  it  had 
been  evicted   from  every  fixed  line  of  d^ 
fense.     It  had  no  positions^  no  more  con- 
crete works,  no  more  lines  of  trendies  and 
wires,  although  I  saw  many  in  die  first  slafes 
of  construction  west  of  Longujron.    But^  if 
it  was  not  routed,  much  less  destroyed,  dK 
German  Army  was  not  only  beaten,  but  in 
the  last  days  there  were  signs  of  demoraliiar 
tion  unusual  even  in  temporarily  shaken  Gci^ 
man  forces. 

IX.   The  Achievement 


It  remains  to  sum  up  briefly  the 
ment.  The  American  Army  which  foa^ 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  im^ 
roughly  speaking,  in  the  same  stage  of  dcfd- 
opment  as  the  British  Army  which  fongbc 
the  First  Battle  of  the  Somme.  It 
army  passing  from  apprenticeship  to 
warfare,  but  save  for  a  few  oflkers  and  a 
handful  of  divisions,  without  battle  traiaai^ 

In  a  battle  of  a  little  more  than  five  waU 
duration,  from  September  26  to  November  1, 
the  American  First  Army  broke  through  foar 
complete  systems  of  defense,  covering  a  depth 
of  above  ten  miles,  and  on  die  latter  date  was 
moving  forward  in  a  wild  dash,  which  oa|f 
terminated  with  the  end  of  hostilitica  dK» 
selves.  In  that  time  we  engaged  22  Ancit 
can  divisions,  between  6oo,000  and  TOO^OOO 
men,  lost  rather  more  than  lOOfiOO  in 
ualties,  and  took  16,000  prisoners,  468  _ 
2664  machine  guns,  177  trench  mortanw  Wi 
made  a  maximum  advance  in  47  days  of  34 
miles,  liberated  1550  square  kikxnetres  ai 
I'Vench  soil  and  1 50  villages. 

The  battle  was  fought  under  conditioas 
recalling  the  Battle  of  die  Wilderness  in  iht 
Civil  War,  but  that  struggle  lasted  onif 
three  days,  while  the  main  contest  in  da 
Meuse-Argonne  endured  for  36.  We 
the  battle  with  3928  cannon  in  line  and 
fired,  with  the  French  3,408^000  lonndb, 
oral  times  the  consumption  of  ammunitian  ia 
the  Civil  War.  On  the  enemy  we  infidel 
a  loss  which  was  at  first  estimated  to  *n"f  *■ 
mate  100,000,  but  experienced  American  of- 
ficers now  inform  me  that  thejr  believe 
estimates  were  exaggerated  and  that  the 
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my's  loss  outside  of  prisoners  would  but  little 
exceed  50,000,  which  would  mean  a  total  loss 
in  killed,  wounded  and  captured  of  approxi- 
mately 70,000. 

The  heaviest  loss  by  any  American  divfiion 
was  that  of  the  ist,  which  was  just  under 
7500 — a  little  more  than  25  per  cent.  The 
3rd  lost  almost  as  many,  7451  against  7467. 
The  32nd  lost  6912  and  the  82nd  5947.  The 
77th,  35th,  80th,  5th  and  78th  lost  above 
5000  each,  the  4th  and  29th  over  4000. 
American  troops  were  materially  aided  by 
French  aviation,  although  much  good  work 
was  done  by  Americans. 

The  American  victory  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed in  America  and  emphasis  laid  on  many 
details  which  seem  to  me  inaccurate.  It  is 
essential  to  recognize  the  facts  about  our  army 
to  measure  its  real  achievement.  Neither  the 
men  nor  their  officers  were  trained  as  the 
French  and  the  British,  or  as  the  Germans. 
We  were  at  the  beginning.  We  disclosed  no 
marvelous  mastery  of  modern  warfare  and 
no  inspired  leadership  in  the  high  command. 
This  was  well-nigh  impossible.  We  paid  very 
heavily  in  casualties  for  our  lack  of  experi- 
ence and  our  transport  did  not  compare  with 
that  of  the  older  armies. 

What  we_  accomplished  was,  however,  the 
more  wonderful,  given  our  circumstances. 
The  spirit  of  our  troops  was  incomparably 
better  than  those  of  any  other  army  in  Eu- 
rope. Our  men  were  neither  tired  nor  af- 
fected by  the  failures  of  other  campaigns. 
They  went  where  no  other  troops  on  the 
Continent  would  have  gone.  They  kept  go- 
ing under  losses  which  veteran  French  or 
British  divisions  could  no  longer  endure. 

The  actual  fruits  of  the  American  victory 
)were  never  disclosed  because  the  German 
surrendered  before  they  could  be  harvested. 
But  had  the  German  not  surrendered  he 
would  have  been  confronted  with  a  terrible 
crisis  since  he  would  have  been  compelled  to 
bring  all  his  troops  out  of  Belgium  by  the 
single  line  remaining — that  through   Liege. 

We  attacked  the  German  where  he  was 
strongest,  in  positions  where  his  necessity  to 
hold  was  greatest.  We  broke  his  lines,  de- 
feated one  of  his  most  distinguished  gener- 
als, occupied  his  principal  line  of  communica- 
tions for  all  his  western  armies,  and  were 
"going  strong'*  when  the  end  came.  We 
made  courage  and  determination  do  for  much 
training. 

I  have  been  asked  since  I  came  home  if 
the  American  sacrifice  was  necessary.     I  do 


not  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  cruel 
legend  that  the  victory  was  certain  had  we 
not  made  our  campaign,  but  I  do  know  that 
it  has  served  to  increase  the  grief  of  those 
whose  relatives  died  in  the  Meuse-Argonne. 
The  truth  is  plain:  But  for  our  attack  the 
German  would  have  been  able  to  prolong  re- 
sistance until  the  weather  turned  bad  and  then 
escape  defeat  by  negotiations,  since  all  his 
enemies,  save  ourselves,  were  as  tired  as  he 
was.  Or,  failing  this  probable  outcome,  he 
would  have  had  a  winter  to  reorganize  his 
armies,  behind  new  lines. 

When  the  fighting  ended  we  had  1,200,- 
000  combatant  troops  in  France,  two-thirds, 
at  least,  battle-trained.  We  held  more  line 
than  the  British  and  we  had  g^iore  troops  on 
our  line  than  did  they.  At  Cantigny  and 
Chateau-Thierry,  with  the  Belleau  Woods 
accompaniment,  we  made  our  beginning, 
modest  but  useful.  In  the  Aisne-Marne,  wc 
gave  Foch  the  weight  for  his  first  counter^ 
offensive,  which  wholly  changed  the  general 
situation.  At  St.  Mihiel  in  the  first  all- 
American  "show,"  we  dealt  a  staggering 
blow  and  at  the  Meuse-Argonne  wc  did  all 
that  anyone  could  ask  and  more  than  anyone 
could  hope  or  justly  expect.  What  we  Still 
lacked  in  science,  we  largely  made  up  in  sheer 
dogged  fighting  spirit  and  that  sublime  con- 
fidence, never  shaken,  that  nothing  that  lived 
could  face  America,  out  for  battle. 

Whether  Pershing  would  have  develoi>ed 
into  a  great  military  genius  or  remained  only 
an  effective  commander  is  a  matter  for  con- 
jecture. But  the  fact  is  still  clear  that  he 
understood  the  possibilities  of  his  men,  trusted 
them,  fought  our  Allies  for  the  chance  to 
show  what  an  Amerixran  army  could  accom- 
plish, where  it  organized,  carried  his  pK)int, 
and  "made  good"  in  his  subsequent  opera- 
tions against  the  German.  The  army  which 
won  the  Meuse-Argonne  was  his,  and  it 
fought  under  his  command  in  the  decisive  pe- 
riods. He  built  the  army,  fought  it,  led  it  to 
victory  and  after  victory,  held  it  ready  to 
deliver  new  blows,  if  the  war  were  resumed. 
His  praise  and  that  of  his  soldiers  is  identi- 
cal. It  is  written  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  and 
will  be  read  by  nriillions  of  Americans  in  fu- 
ture years,  who  ride,  as  I  did  recently,  over 
all  the  field  of  battle  and  see  what  men  lately 
from  the  plough  and  the  factory  accomplished 
against  troops  and  officers  who  had  profited 
by  the  national  training  of  half  a  century  and 
by  the  actual  experience  of  four  years  of  tre- 
mendous conflict. 


HOW  THE  GOVERNMEN' 
iWITH  THE  FARM 

BY  HON.  DAVID  F.  HOUSTO 

(Secretaiy  of  ^riculture) 

[By  far  the  greateit  of  the  nation's  industiiet  is  the  cultivatioD  of  di 
bilf  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  David  F.  Houston,  has  been  in  a  In 
man  to  survey  the  progress  of  Americao  farminK  in  ill  its  aspects  and  lel 
to  the  Department  with  unusual  ftneas  and  he  has  rendered  service  dii 
through  them  to  the  country,  that  cannot  well  be  overeitimated.  The  nirv^ 
this  number  of  the  Review  is  based  upon  a  great  range  of  information  and 
judgment.— Thb  Editoii] 


IN  the  field  of  agriculture  there  is 
much  to  be  done.  This  fundamental 
part  of  the  Nation's  industrial  life  will  not 
stand  still.  Constructive  action  must,  of 
necessity,  continue,  and  there  will  be  need 
of  very  clear  and  unbiased  thinking.  In  this, 
as  in  all  times  of  great  change  and  movement, 
there  is  no  little  confusion  and  no  little 
apprehension  and  misapprehension.  We  shall 
have  our  troubles.  We  shall  be  confronted 
with  numernus  proposals  from  the  enthusiast 
with  limited  knowledge  and  less  sense  of  di- 
rection. The  tasks  confronting  us  in  agricul- 
ture arc  tasks  not  of  reconstruction  but  rather 
of  further  construction,  of  selection,  and  em- 
phasis. I  am  confident  that  the  agriculture  of 
the  Nation  is  on  substantially  sound  founda- 
tions and  is  developing  in  the  right  direction. 
Many  experienced  and  disciplined  minds  and 
agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
zealously  been  studying  the  problems  for 
many  years,  with  increasing  effectiveness  dur- 
ing the  last  generation,  and  it  will  surprise 
me  if  many  novel  steps  of  large  proportion 
are  not  taken. 

Farming  Must  Pay! 

Farming:,  of  course,  must  pay.  There  al- 
M-ays  will  be  farmers  enough  if  the  business 
of  farming  is  made  profitable  and  if  the 
conditions  of  farm  life  arc  made  attractive 
and  healthful.  The  farmer,  as  well  as  the 
industrial  worker,  is  entitled  to  a  living  wage 
and  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  investment.  Ho 
is  entitled  also  to  satisfactory  educational  op- 
portunities for  his  children  and  to  the  benefits 
of  modern  medical  science  and  sanitation.  It 
is  not  the  mission  of  the  farmers  simply  to 
supply  food  to  the  consumer  at  prices  whidi 
the  latter  desire  to  pay.    This  is  not  the  test. 


It  is  no  more  the  du 
ply  food  on  an  ur 
would  be  for  the 
manufactured  artidi 
sis.  Each  should  i 
to  prosper  and  the  i 
ities  to  receive  a  f 
produce. 

The  Qua 

It  has  been  argue 
telligent  business  im 
products  must  come 
manufactured  article 
ing  could  be  more 
economically.  The 
are  determined  in  li 
manufactured  articl< 
to  buy.  The  turn-o 
is  a  frequent  one,  w. 
li.ive  only  an  Biuiual 
er  is  being  told,  in  e 
crease  his  productior 
prices  for  all  the  th 
his  crop,  and  that  i 
market  his  produce  i 
of  prices.  ObviouE 
be  willing  to  make 
ous  decrease  in  thei 
be  contended  that  t 
decrease,  since  the 
volvc  a  year  and  he  i 
months,  or  can  not 
on  the  theory  put  f 
fall  in  price. 

Of  course,  everyi 
done  to  enable  the 
economically,  so  tha 
not  sustain  a  It 
efforts  of  die  1  i 
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of  the  land-grant  colleges  have  this  aim.  They 
are  trying  to  bring  about  better  methods  of 
cultivation,  better  financing,  better  marketing, 
the  elimination  of  plant  and  animal  diseases 
and  insect  pests,  and  the  better  utilization  of 
labor.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  direction, 
and  much  more  will  be  done  as  time  passes. 

Land  Settlement 

Interest  in  land  for  homes  and  farms  in- 
creases in  the  Nation  as  the  population  grows. 
It  has  become  more  marked  as  the  area  ot 
public  land  suitable  and  available  for  agricul- 
ture has  diminished.  It  is  intensified  at  the 
present  time  by  reason  of  the  suggestion  and 
desire  that  returned  soldiers  and  others  who 
may  wish  to  secure  farms  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  under  suitable  conditions.  It 
finds  expression,  too,  in  discussions  of  the 
number  of  tenant  farmers  and  in  its  mean- 
ing and  significance. 

That  there  is  still  room  in  the  Nation  for 
many  more  people  on  farms  is  clear.  The 
United  States  proper  contains  about  1,900,- 
000,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  an  area  of 
1,140,000,000  acres,  or  60  per  cent.,  is  tillable. 
Approximately  367,000,000  acres,  or  32  per 
cent.,  of  this  was  planted  in  crops  in  19 18.  In 
other  words,  for  every  100  acres  now  tilled 
300  acres  may  be  utilized  when  the  country 
is  fully  settled.  Of  course,  much  of  the  best 
land,  especially  that  most  easily  brought  un- 
der cultivation  and  in  reasonably  easy  reach 
of  large  consuming  centers,  is  in  use,  though 
much  of  it,  possibly  85  per  cent.,  is  not  yield- 
ing full  returns.  Extension  of  the  farmed 
area  will  consequently  be  made  with  greater 
expense  for  clearing,  preparation,  drainage, 
and  irrigation,  and  for  profitable  operation 
will  involve  marketing  arrangements  of  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  and  the  discriminat- 
ing selection  of  crops  having  a  relatively  high 
unit  value. 

Our  Growth  in  Population 

To  a  certain  extent,  we  are  still  pioneering 
the  continent,  agriculturally  and  otherwise, 
and  are  still  exporters  of  food,  feedstuffs, 
and  materials  for  clothing.  With  wise  fore- 
sight and  increased  employment  of  scientific 
practice,  under  the  stimulation  of  intelligent 
agencies,  we  can  take  care  of  and  provide 
for  a  very  much  larger  population  under  even 
more  favorable  circumstances  and  in  greater 
prosperity.  This  is  the  task  to  which 
the  Nation  has  set  itself  and  indicates  the 
responsibility   resting  upon  each   individual, 


and  especially  upon  the  farming  population 
and  State  and  Federal  agencies  responsible  for 
leadership.  We  have,  up  to  the  present,  suc- 
ceeded in  this  enterprise.  In  the  years  from 
1900  to  19 1 5  the  Nation  gained  a  population 
of  approximately  22,000,000,  and  they  have 
been  fed  and  clothed  in  large  measure  from 
domestic  sources.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
years  from  191 5  to  191 8  the  population  in- 
creased by  3,200,000,  of  which  a  very  small 
part  was  from  immigration.  We  shall,  per- 
haps, gain  as  many  more  in  the  next  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  even  if  the  rate  of  immigra- 
tion should  not  be  maintained,  for  the  nat- 
ural growth  .in  recent  years,  averaging  about 
three-fourths  of  a  million  a  year,  shows  an 
upward  tendency. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  facilitate  land  set- 
tlement in  more  orderly  fashion.  This  can 
be  effected  in  a  measure  by  systematic  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  and  the  several  communities  through 
appropriate  agencies  to  furnish  more  reliable 
information,  intelligent  guidance,  and  well- 
considered  settlement  plans.  The  Nation  has 
suffered  not  a  little  from  irresponsible  and 
haphazard  private  direction  of  settlement.  In 
many  sections,  especially  in  the  newer  and 
more  rapidly  developing  ones,  the  situation 
has  been  complicated  by  the  activities  of  pro- 
moters whose  main  concern  was  to  dispose  of 
their  properties.  They  too  frequently  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  farmers  to  localities  re- 
mote from  markets  where  they  either  failed 
to  produce  crops  or  met  with  disaster  through 
lack  of  market  outlets  or  adequate  marketing 
arrangements. 

Ownership  to  Be  Encouraged 

It  is  particularly  vital  that,  by  every  feas- 
ible means,  the  processes  of  acquiring  own- 
ership of  farms  be  encouraged  and  hastened. 
This  process  is  real  in  spite  of  appearances 
to  the  contran'.  It  has  been  too  generally 
assumed  and  represented  that  tenancy  has 
increased  at  the  expense  of  ownership  and 
that  we  are  witnessing  agricultural  deteriora- 
tion in  this  direction.  Tenancy  does  present 
aspects  which  should  cause  great  concern,  but 
its  bright  sides  have  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. The  situation  does  not  warrant  a 
pessimistic  conclusion.  In  the  thirty  years 
from  1880  to  19 10  the  number  of  farms  in 
the  United  States  increased  from  4,009,000 
to  6,362,000,  the  number  of  those  owned 
from  2,984,000  to  4,007,000,  a  gain  of  1,023- 
000,  or  34.3  per  cent.,  and  the  number  opcr- 
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>v  ould  be  to  produce  a  mammoth  Sedan ;  the 
result  of  dominating  Briey  would  be  to  dis- 
arm the  enemy.  In  addition,  America,  with 
reserves  which  were  henceforth  bound  to  be 
without  any  approximate  h'mit,  was  to  con- 
tribute powerfully  to  the  general  scheme  of 
using  up  German  reserves  until,  to  use 
Cjrant's  phrase,  by  attrition,  if  by  no  other 
uieans,  the  Germans  were  brought  to  sur- 
lender.  This  last  might  be  accomplished 
without  actual  realization  of  either  of  the 
other  specific  aims.  As  it  happened,  the 
Americans  reached  Sedan,  cutting  the  rail- 
way, would  have  been  able  with  no  long  de- 
lay to  dominate  Briey,  given  their  rate  of 
advance  up  to  November  1 1 ,  and  in  addition 
wore  out  forty-six  divisions,  substantially  a 
third  of  the  total  numbe.*  available  for  the 
Germans  in  this  final  phase. 

During  the  progress  of  the  American  bat- 
tle the  German  was  powerfully  and  success- 
fully attacked  by  the  British,  the  French  and 
the  Belgians  and  forced  to  retire  out  of 
France  and  away  from  the  Belgian  coast. 
But  he  could  and  did  retire  in  good  order, 
and  he  could  afford  to  surrender  the  terri- 
tory thus  lost,  because  i:  did  not  interfere 
with  his  communications,  since  the  commun- 
ications were  perpendicular  to  the  fighting 
front.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Ameri- 
cans reached  Sedan,  he  lost  his  communica- 
tions and  the  loss  would  have  spelled  su- 
preme disaster  had  he  not  surrendered  before 
the  consequences  were  translated  into  fact. 

Finally,  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  since 
nowhere  else  could  successful  attack  carry 
such  great  immediate  peril,  the  German  was 
bound  to  defend  himself  to  the  uttermost 
limit  of  his  capacity  against  the  Americans, 
just  as  he  was  bound  to  fortify  this  section 
with  extreme  care  in  advance  of  any  such  at- 
tack. 

IV.    The  Battlefield 

The  American  field  of  operations  consti- 
tuted a  fairly  regular  triangle,  the  base  of 
which  was  the  front  between  La  Harazee  in 
the  Argonne  and  the  Meuse  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Forges  Brook  from  which  Pershing's 
troops  advanced  at  "Zero  Hour"  on  the 
morning  of  September  26.  The  distance  be- 
tween these  points  is  something  less  than 
t^-enty  miles  in  a  straight  line,  although  the 
actual  front,  cur\'ing  and  bending  as  it  did, 
was  much  longer. 

A  second,  the  western,  side  of  the  triangle 


was  formed  by  the  Forest  of  Argoni;ic  aod 
its  northern  extension  the  Forest  of  Bour- 
gogne,  north  of  the  Gap  of  Grandpre,  where 
the  Aire  breaks  through  and  joins  the  Aisiiei 
From  the  intersection  of  the  south  and  west 
sides  of  the  triangle  at  La  Harazee  to  the 
Meuse  at  Donchery,  just  west  of  Sedan,  is 
rather  more  than  thirty  miles  and  the  point 
where  the  western  side  touches  the  Meuse 
was  the  scene  of  the  last  and  saddest  phase 
of  the  Sedan  tragedy  of  1870.  Bellevue,  the 
chateau  where  Napoleon  HL  capitulated,  b 
exactly  here. 

The  third  side  of  the  triangle  is  supplied 
by  the  Meuse  River,  which  flows  noitheast 
from  the  Forges  Brook  to  Sedan*  In  the 
last  days  of  the  operation  the  Americans 
crossed  the  Meuse  on  a  front  of  some  fifteen 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Forges  Brook 
to  Mouzon  below  Stenay  and  pushed  east- 
ward  carrying  a  deadly  threat  to  Briey,  but 
the  main  theater  of  the  struggle  was  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Argonne. 

This  region  had  been  frequently  fought 
over.  The  Valmy  campaign  which  saved 
France  in  the  Wars  of  the  Revolution  was- 
f ought  about  the  Argonne.  The  regioo 
about  Sedan  had  seen  the  collapse  of  the 
Third  Empire  and  the  rise  of  Germany  as 
a  world  power.  In  1914  the  Army  of  die 
German  Crown  Prince  had  crossed  the 
Meuse  on  a  front  between  Sedan  and  Stenay, 
after  severe  if  brief  fighting.  In  1916  the 
Germans  had  made  a  second  advance  in  the 
Argonne  and  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  just  to 
the  east,  after  their  retreat  from  the  Mame, 
taking  Varrennes,  where  Louis  XIV  was 
arrested  in  his  flight  from  France  in  the  Rev- 
olution. 

But  the  most  memorable  fighting  in  the 
history  of  this  war-scarred  region  had  been 
the  struggle  for  the  hills  south  of  the  Forgiea 
Brook,  Hill  304  and  Dead  Man's  Hill,  in 
the  spring  of  19 16,  during  the  great  Battle 
of  Verdun.  Both  had  been  tsdcen  by  the 
Germans,  but  both  had  subsequendy  beoi 
retaken  by  the  French  in  August,  1917,  and 
were  inside  the  American  lines  when  our 
own  battle  began. 

Topographically,  the  country  was  die  meet 
difficult  for  militar}'  operations  on  the  whole 
front  bet\%'een  the  sea  and  the  Vosges  Moan- 
tains.  TTie  Argonne  Forest,  itself,  is  a  long; 
clayey  eminence,  with  a  crest  of  some  800 
feet  above  the  general  le\'el  of  die  country, 
ten  miles  wide,  heavily  wooded,  its  steep  an< 
soft  sides  cut  and  eroded  by  many  IMe 
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brooks.  Practically  no  good  roads  exist  in 
It — none  leading  from  south  to  north,  the 
direction  of  the  American  advance.  For  five 
miles  in  front  of  the  Aoierican  line  the 
woods  had  been  swept  by  more  than  four 
years  of  artillery  fire  and  the  result  was  a 
tangle  of  stumps,  fallen  limbs  and  under- 
growth recalling  the  timber-fall  in  a  north- 
ern forest  after  logging  operations  followed 
by  a  forest  fire. 

This  forest  the  Germans  had  organized 
with  extreme  skill.  The  first  lines  of  wire 
were  several  miles  deep.  The  most  consid- 
erable concrete  dug-outs  on  the  western 
front  were  behind  the  first  German  system 
of  defenses.  In  this  forest  both  the  French 
and  the  Germans  had  attempted  offensives 
and  abandoned  them  in  191 5  and  thence- 
forth the  region  had  been  a  quiet  sector,  but 
during  the  quiet  the  German,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, had  continued  to  multiply  defense 
works. 

East  of  the  Argonne,  running  along  the 
abrupt  slope  of  its  hills,  is  the  little  Aire 
River,  flowing  north,  parallel  to  the  Meuse, 
through  a  narrow,  but  fairly  open  valley, 
which  is  bordered  by  the  single  good  north 
and  south  highway  of  the  whole  region. 
East  again  from  the  Aire,  and  between  this 
river  and  the  Meuse,  begins  a  ten-mile 
stretch  of  country,  difficult  to  describe  but 
imcomparable  as  a  defensive  region.  Seen 
on  a  relief  map  it  is  a  maze  of  relatively  in- 
considerable elevations,  the  highest  little 
above  a  thousand  feet,  each  of  these  eleva- 
tions crowned  by  thick  forest,  some  of  the 
intervening  valleys  wooded,  some  of  them 
open. 

The  forests  in  hill  and  valley  supply  per- 
fect cover  for  machine-gun  nests.  Direct  ob- 
servation is  impossible.  Moreover,  many 
little  valleys  leading  eastward  into  the 
Meuse  are  commanded  by  the  abrupt  hills  on 
the  east  bank  of  this  stream,  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  German  artillery  and  enabled  the 
German  to  keep  up  an  enfilading  fire  almost 
to  the  end.  While  none  of  the  hills  were 
considerable,  many  of  them  were  as  great 
niih'tary  obstacles  a$  the  famous  Chemin  des 
Dames,  on  which  the  French  offensive  of 
1917  broke,  while  Vimy  Ridge,  famous  in 
British  annals,  found  many  counterparts  and 
there  were  other  woods  and  hills  surpassing 
both  ^ese  famous  fighting  grounds. 

In  addition,  the  region  was  destitute  of 
good  roads,  and  railway  communication  did 
not  exist.     Between  the  Meuse  and  the  val- 


ley of  the  Aire  the  Americans  in  their  first 
advance  were  forced  to  pass  over  a  wide  belt 
of  country  which  had  been  shell-torn  by  the 
fighting  in  the  Battle  of  Verdun.  Most  of 
this  front  was  south  of  the  little  Forges 
Brook,  inconsiderable  in  itself,  but,  like  the 
Ailette  north  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames, 
transformed  into  an  almost  inpenetrable 
marsh  by  shell-fire. 

Two  summits,  memorable  already  in  the 
war,  the  Hill  of  Vauquois  and  the  eminence 
crowned  by  the  town  of  Montfaucon,  were 
landmarks  in  the  whole  countryside.  Mont- 
faucon rises  above  the  general  level  of  the 
country  with  a  squat  appearance  recalling 
the  conning  tower  of  a  submarine.  From  it 
the  Crown  Prince  had  watched  the  opening 
bombardment  of  Verdun  in  a  wrecked  house, 
containing  a  wonderful  periscope,  which  has 
been  transferred  to  America. 

This  village  had  been  ruined  by  shell-fire, 
but  amidst  the  ruins  the  Germans  had  con- 
structed massive  concrete  works,  which  re- 
main one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  battlefield. 
In  the  first  phase  of  the  battle,  on  September 
26,  Montfaucon  was  to  the  American  Army 
a  landmark  recalling  Montsec  in  the  still  re- 
cent St.  Mihiel  operation.  Its  capture,  on 
the  second  day,  was  a  feat  that  must  remain 
memorable. 

To  describe  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try in  such  fashion  as  to  give  the  reader  any 
notion  of  the  difficulties  of  our  troops  is  well- 
nigh  impossible.  Swamp,  forest,  hills,  ob- 
stacles to  tanks  which  rendered  their  useful- 
ness incomparably  less  than  elsewhere  on  the 
front  at  a  moment  when  Allied  offensive  tac- 
tics depended  upon  the  tank  largely,  forest 
screens  which  made  aerial  observation  almost 
impossible,  when  the  detection  of  machine- 
gun  nests  was  the  chief  necessity  of  the*  hour, 
an  absence  of  roads  which  made  supplying 
and  reinforcing  a  vast  army  an  incalculable 
task — these  were  major  circumstances. 

But  above  all  the  forests  and  the  hills 
combined  to  supply  exactly  the  requirements 
of  machine-gun  warfare  and  the  German 
defense  rested  beyond  all  else  upon  this 
weapon.  It  could  calculate,  and  did,  that  the 
new  and  relatively  untrained  American 
Army  would  wear  itself  out  against  the  ma- 
chine-gun defenses  until,  staggered  by  its 
losses  and  exhausted  by  its  efforts,  it  would 
abandon  the  struggle. 

The  supreme  praise  earned  by  our  young 
troops  was  in  surmounting  this  machine-gun 
obstacle  and  enduring  losses  which  in  many 
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units  equalled  those  in  the  veteran  regiments 
ot  the  British  Expeditionary  Army  at  Yprea." 
In  September,  1918,  I  do  not  believe  any 
other  army  in  Europe,  Allied  or  German, 
would  have  undertfdcen  and  persevered  in 
such  a  combat.  But  our  troops,  cheerfully 
and  with  unfailing  determination,  accepted 
the  most  dillicult  sector  on  the  Western 
Front,  endured  appalling  losses,  and  broke 
through  all  obstacles,  not  the  least  of  which 
were  supplied  by  a  country,  which  to  any 
visitor  will  instantly  appear  as  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  machine  gun  and  the  employ- 
ment of  those  defensive  tactics  which  the 
German  had  used  and  improved  during  more 
than  four  years  of  struggle. 

V.    The  German  Defense 
System 

1  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  main 
German  reliance  was  upon  the  machine  gun. 
They  had,  however,  four  well-defined  sys- 
tems or  lines  of  defense — the  Hindenburg 
Line,  which  faced  the  Americans,  the  Hagen 
Line  of  Stellung,  just  behind  it  and  so  close 
to  it  as  really  to  constitute  with  it  a  single 
organized  defensive  zone  four  or  five  miles 
deep,  the  Volker  Stellung,  a  mile  or  two  in 
the  rear  of  the  first  two,  and  finally,  not  far 
behind,  the  Kriemhilde  system,  which  was 
their  last  and  strongest  line. 

In  the  Argonne  the  Hindenburg  Line  and 
the  Hagen  Line  had  been  strengthened  stead- 
ily since  the  German  offensive  was  pinned 
down  in  1914.  Moreover,  without  en- 
trenchments, the  forest  supplied  cover  for 
machine  guns  and  constituted  a  barrier 
which  could  not  be  carried  by  frontal  attack 
alone.  Actually  the  Germans,  were  turned 
out  of  it  by  the  advance  of  American  and 
French  troops  on  either  side.  But  from  the 
Argonne  hills  and  the  hills  east  of  the  Meuse 
the  Germans  long  enfiladed  the  divisions 
which  had  passed  northward. 

In  these  first  two  lines  Montfaucon  was 
the  center  of  resistance  and  its  ruins  were 
filled  with  concrete  works.  These  concrete 
works,  the  conspicuous  detail  to-day  in  the 
battle  areas,  were  low  structures,  usually 
square  with  a  rounding  roof,  made  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  several  feet  thick.  Usually 
they  were  built  in  the  midst  of  the  debris  of 
'  II  fallen  house,  generally  at  a  turn  of  die 
road,  so  that  ttuy  commanded  a  stretch  of 
that  highway.  Toward  the  enemy  they 
showed  only  a  narrow  ilit,  Mvcral  feet  long 


but  hardly  three  or  four  intjies  vidCi  d  .     _ 
which  the  machine  gun  lircd,     Thcf  wen 
invisible  fr<»n  the  air  and  Aid' 
on  the  ground  only  when  one  wi 
few  feet  of  them. 

The  walls  Were  impervious  to  r 
to  shrapnel,  and  to  evtry^roi  but  a  dinct 
hit  by  a  heavy  gun,  a  thing  almoat  tmpaHdlc 
to  bring  off,  given  the  smaHnev  of  the  ttv* 
get  and  the  difficulty  in  detecting  it.  Ittiit 
this  cover  three  or  four  men,  with  dior  nM^ 
chine  guns,  could  hold  up  a  regimeat'indafr. ' 
nitely  and  inflict  heavy  Iomo.  Freqom^- 
the  walls  were  cut  on  three  ridei,  'illowia^ 

the  occupants  to  fire  upon  an  en "* — ~~ 

ing  and  to  enfilade  him 
turing  them  was  a  ha: 
to  be  costly  unless  art 
ployed.  Usually  these 
were  arranged  in  such  fi 
gethcr,  sweeping  a  larg< 

At  Montfaucon,  as  a1 
along  the  Western  Fn 
Etain  road,  leading  frc 
Wocvre  Plain,  the  Gem 
great  concrete  posts,  do 
tect  the  town  against 
their  separate  lines  wen 
ered  by  a  wide,  deep  I 
wire,  but  this  wire  wi 
phases  of  the  war  as  gi 
appears  to  the  civilian. 

In  protective  defense 
far  surpassed  all  of  his 
from  behind  the  Allied 
the  German  front  is  ti 
finitely  superior  was  the 
by  the  German  soldier,  1 
thorough  was  the  Gcmu 
where  on  the  whole  fro 
protection  more  elaborat 
Argonne,  covering  the 
which  were  necessary  t 

Finally,  and  I  make 
cause  it  is  essential:  N 
country  so  well  adapte 
machine  gun,  which  wi 
the  main  circumstance 
the  weapon  which  had  1 
fensive  victories  in  the 
ture  of  the  country,  evei 
of  woods  was  a  natural 
chine  guns,  ciwy  ihit 
equally  good  cover, 
valleys  had  been  gi 
concrete  works,  wind 
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1.   The  Opening  Phase 

ic  Battle  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  opened 
e  morning  of  September  26,  after  a  pre- 
ary  artillery  preparation  of  many  hours, 
g  which  more  ammunition  was  probably 
;d  than  in  the  whole  of  the  Civil  War. 
American  attack  east  of  the  Argonne 
coordinated  with  a  French  attack  to 
'est.  The  American  front  was  bounded 
e  east  by  the  Meuse  and  extended  across 
Lfgonne.    These  two  obstacles  on  either 

made  all  maneuver  impossible.  The 
r  was  of  a  necessity  nothing  but  a  direct 
al  attack,  a  push  on  rather  more  than 
1  miles  frontage. 

le  army  facing  the  Americans,  the  Fifth 
lan  Army,  was  commanded  by  General 
Marwitz,  who  in  the  preceding  autumn 
ivon  the  Battle  of  Cambrai,  after  the 
ninary  British  success,  and  in  the 
le  campaign  of  19 14  had  commanded 
rerman  cavalry  corps  which  had  so  long 
lisastrously  checked  the  British  advance 

of  the  Marne  River.  It  was  composed 
^e  divisions,  which  with   artillery  and 

arms  probably  numbered  sixty  or  sev- 
thousand  strong.     A  single  guard  di- 
i  was  the  only  first-rate  unit  in  line  at 
ime. 
le  American   army   in   line   facing   the 

German  army  consisted  of  nine  divi- 

organized  as  three  corps.  The  Amer- 
divisions  were  at  this  time  at  least  four 

as  strong  as  the  German  and  the 
lean  army  which  attacked  must  have 
ed  in  all  arms  close  to  300,000  men — 
Tea  test  army  in  American  history  and 
•ximately  as  strong  as  the  French  army 

1  had  made  the  Champagne  offensive 
15  and  the  British  army  which  opened 
lattle  of  the  Somme  in  191 6. 

le  position  of  the  American  troops  from 

to  east  was  fis  follows:  The  77th,  28th 

35th    Divisions,   constituting   the   First 

$,  were  in  line  from  La  Harazee  in  the 

nne  Forest  to  V^auquois  on  the  eastern 

d{  Aire  Valley.     The  91st,   37th   and 

constituting  the  Fifth  Corps,  extended 

Vauquois   to   the    Forges   Brook,   just 

of  Hill  304,  memorable  in  the  history 

e  Battle  of  Verdun.     Finally,  the  4th, 

and  33rd  Divisions  held  the  right  flank 

2  left  bank  of  the  Meuse. 

the  American  plan  of  battle  it  was  ex- 
i  that  the  three  corps  pushing  north 
i  break  through  the  first  three  of  the 


four  German  defense  systems  and  by  Septem- 
ber 27  arrive  before  the  final  or  Kriemhilde 
Line.  The  First  Corps  was  to  reach  Apre- 
mont  on  the  west  bank  and  Exermont  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Aire.  The  Fifth  Corps 
was  to  pass  through  Montfaucon  and  arrive* 
at  Romagne  and  Cunel.  Finally,  the  Third 
Corps  was  to  cover  the  flank  of  the  general 
advance  to  the  east,  along  the  Meuse  River 
with  the  80th  and  33rd  Divisions,  and  the 
Fourth  Division  was  to  take  Brieulles.  Hav- 
ing thus  cleaned  up  all  but  the  Kriemhilde 
Line,  the  Americans  were  to  make  a  brief 
halt  and  then  push  forward  through  this  last 
obstacle  to  the  Meuse  at  Sedan. 

In  the  general  scheme  no  real  objectives 
were  fixed  for  the  troops  in  the  Argonne, 
where  it  was  recognized  that  the  obstacles 
were  such  as  to  make  direct  progress  next  to 
impossible.  But  in  a  general  way  the  First 
Corps  was  to  drive  down  the  valley  of  the 
Aire,  on  either  bank,  the  Fifth  was  to  push 
north  through  indescribably  difficult  coun- 
try, breaking  the  center  of  the  German  de- 
fense systems,  while  the  Third  Corps  was 
to  guard  the  flank. 

American  plans  called  for  a  complete 
break-through  of  the  German  defense  sys- 
tems and  a  forward  push  of  approximately 
ten  miles.  The  program  was  ambitious  be- 
yond words.  It  called  upon  the  American 
troops  to  accomplish  something  that  had  not 
yet  been  achieved  against  the  Germans,  oc- 
cupying positions,  long  prepared ;  the  British 
had  made  such  a  penetration  through  Ger- 
man lines  hastily  constructed  to  cover  their 
great  gains  in  the  March  victory  in  Picardy. 

The  American  attack  was  not  a  surprise. 
Marwitz  in  an  order  dated  September  15 
had  warned  his  troops  of  what  was  coming 
and  told  them  the  American  objectives  were 
the  Longuyon-Sedan  Railway  and  the  Briey. 
Iron  District.  Such  surprise  as  the  German 
suffered  must  have  come  from  the  intensity 
of  the  artillery  preparation.  The  result  of 
this  preparation  was  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  initial  advance  in  places  exceeded  seven 
miles,  and  nowhere  fell  short  or  three. 

Despite  this  great  success,  it  was  almost 
immediately  discovered  that  the  greater 
hopes  could  not  be  realized.  None  of  the 
main  objectives  were  reached,  chiefly  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  troops,  a 
difficulty  due  to  the  paucity  and  poorness  of 
the  roads,  but  in  some  small  degree  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  American  Army  was  mak- 
ing its  first  considerable  effort. 


UNCLE  SAM.  UNDERWRITER 


BY  WILLIAM  B.  SHAW 


Two  years  and  a  half  ago  America  gave 
the  world  the  spectacle  of  an  unmilitary 
democracy  girding  itself  for  a  tremendous 
war  effort.  The  nation  was  not  at  once 
fully  conscious  of  all  that  was  implied  in  its 
assertion  of  power.  It  groped  for  a  time  be- 
fore it  struck  out;  but  when  the  moment 
came  to  deliver  its  blow  it  was  prepared  to 
hit  hard.  For  most  of  us  it  was  difficult  to 
think  of  our  country  as  one  of  the  world's 
warring  powers.  Its  traditions  had  been 
wholly  different  from  those  of  Europe.  Yet 
we  found  a  way,  through  the  conscription 
law,  to  apply  democratic  principles  in  the 
business  of  making  war,  with  a  degree  of 
thoroughness  and  consistencv  never  before 
attained  in  our  history  as  a  people.  So  our 
man-power  was  concentrated  on  the  task  in 
hand — not  with  complete  efficiency,  not 
without  serious  waste  here  and  there,  but  on 
the  whole  with  a  success  that  surprised  the 
world  and  surprised  ourselves. 

When  the  United  States  created  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  a  truly  national  army 
and  sent  that  army  across  the  ocean  to  fijiht. 
new  duties  and  obligations  were  assumed. 
Some  of  these  were  not  at  once  perceived, 
some  were  gradually  developed,  remaining 
for  many  months  unrecognized  by  Congress 


or  the  executive  power,  but  for  tlTc  most  put 
the  people  and  the  government  alike  Stw 
fiom  the  beginning  that  the  nation  was  un- 
dertaking a  job  that  was  different  in  kind  U 
well  as  in  size  from  anything  that  we  had 
tried  to  do  in  the  past.  It  was  clear  that 
nothing  in  our  national  experience  could  help 
materially  in  taping  policies  to  meet  the 
new  emergency.  Whatever  our  precotK^ 
tions  may  have  been,  we  had  now  come  to  a 
situation  that  called  for  a  workable,  intelli- 
gible program  to  deal  with  a  set  of  problems 
vhoUy  unfamiliar  in  their  scope  and  implks- 
tions. 

The  Pension  System  Found  W amine 

In  its  relations  with  the  individual  soldier 
and  sailor,  the  Government  at  Washingtoo 
might  have  followed  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance froiii  the  start.  Provision  for  the 
service  man's  family  might  have  been  left » 
the  States  and  to  private  philanthropy.  The 
c.Tre  of  dependents  in  the  event  of  death  or 
disabilitj'  might  have  been  committed  (fol- 
lowing Civil  War  precedent)  to  the  future 
determination  of  Congress.  Thanks  to  At 
foresight  and  imagination  of  a  small  group 
of  men,  without  and  within  the  lawmikioc 
body,  the  federal  government  early  assund  { 
full  responsibility  in  these  matters  and  pro-  j 
vided  for  them  in  definite  and  practical  wfll- 

Half  a  century  ago  the  pension  system  W 
\\a.ve  commended  itself  to  patriots.  In  4* 
retrospect  it  retains  the  approval  of  no  <* 
who  lias  candidly  examined  its  wotkio^ 
Had  anything  like  the  Civil  War  peffli* 
policy  been  applied  in  the  present  eme^puji 
the  country  could  not  have  hoped  to  fiopc 
enormous  waste  of  funds  and  grave  scandib 
of  administration,  besides  the  pcrpctuatioo of 
gross  inequalities  and  various  forms  of  iu" 
justice  that  for  fifty  years  have  been  a  «■ 
tional  reproach.  Whatever  may  be  said  <!f 
the  practical  wisdom  that  originated  rfieffir 
Risk  legislation  of  1917,  this  at  least  mi* 
be  admitted  :  The  bo>-s  of  our  volunteer  ind 
draft  armies  were  not  to  be  abandoned  to 
the  hazards  of  hit-or-miss  pension  laws  <• 
be  enacted  at  some  future  time  and  to  serrt 
perhaps  for  another  generation  as  the  fo"*' 
balls  of  party  politics. 


UNCLE  SJM.   VNDERffRlTER 


r't  Interest 

is  quite  possible 
onrush  of  big 
Jvities  and  un- 
perienccs  that 
entry  into  the 
nadc  the  years 
t-lcttcr  years  in 
story  even  well- 
Eizens  may  have 
:h  the  full  mean- 
nation's  new  de- 
ls dealings  with 
man.  That  it 
tly  a  new  de- 
^re  can  be  no 
le  bill  that  be- 
just  six  months 

claration  of  war     lieut-Col.  s.  i 
so  far  as  it  was  risk  : 

with  disabilities 
icurred  in  militaiy  service,  on 
s  of  the  workmen's  compcnsa- 
eccntly  enacted  by  more  than 
States.  Among  civilized  peoples 
States  had  been  late  in  adopting 
lies.  In  most  of  the  European 
7  had  long  been  accepted.  In 
ate  compensation  laws,  most  of 
been  enacted  during  the  past  ten 
to  provide  a  rational,  scientific 
he  relief  of  all  victims  of  indus- 
ts,  instead  of  leaving  the  matter 
Uive  of  the  individual  victim. 
>  the  community's  interest  in  the 
he  workingman  and  that  of  his 
fferitig  in  detail,  these  various 
re  alike  in  recognizing  the  same 

:  Bargain  with  John  Doughboy 
did  the  authors  of  the  War  Risk 
w  demand  that  the  Government 

payments  on  a  definite,  uniform 
:  injured  soldier  and  his  de- 
Fliey  insisted  that  provision  be 
:ry  soldier's  family,  from  the  day 
he  service,  and  that  the  soldier 
Id  do  his  part.  In  effect.  Uncle 
Nephew  John  Doughboy:   "I'm 

for  my  service  and  taking  you 
away  from  your  business.  At 
le  I'm  conscripting  your  family, 
nee  of  the  breadwinner  greatly 
?  family  burdens.  The  family 
d  together,  if  possible,  for  the 
ety.    Very  well,  1  will  pay  you 


$30  a  month,  but  $15  of  that  must  go  to 
your  wife  as  a  regular  allotment  and  to  every. 
$15  that  your  wife  receives  out  of  your  pay 
I  will  add  $15  on  my  own  account  For 
children  I  will  make  further  provision,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $50  per  family,  but  you 
must  contribute  half  of  your  pay." 

Thus  John  Dou^boy's  wife  was  assured 
at  least  $30  and  a  family  might  receive  as 
much  as  $66.50  every  month.  It  was  a 
thorou^ly  democratic  arrangement.  There 
was  not  the  sli^test  element  of  "bounty"  or 
gratuity  in  it.  Nor  did  it  in  any  way  com- 
promise the  self-respect  of  John  or  his  wife. 
All  of  Uncle  Sam's  millions  of  nephews  who 
were  with  the  colors  were  on  precisely  the 
same  footing.  Favoritism  was  barred.  Be- 
yond question,  the  fact  that  the  Government 
tnok  this  responsibility  for  the  care  of  de- 
pendents of  enlisted  men  greatly  strengthened 
the  morale  of  our  fighting  forces  overseas. 
The  Government  as  Insurance  Company 

Uncle  Sam,  however,  was  not  content  widi 
merely  sending  monthly  remittances  to  John 
Doughboy's  family  and  paying  death  and  dis- 
ability claims.  He  thought  that  his  nephew 
ought  to  be  given  a  way  of  making  better 
provision  for  his  wife  and  children  in  the 
event  of  his  death  or  permanent  disability 
even  after  the  end  of  the  war.  The  problem 
of  insuring  John  Doughboy's  life  was  a  per- 
plexing one  and  if  Uncle  Sam  himself  had 
not  attacked  it  when  he  did  it  mi^t  have 
gone  unsolved  to  this  day.  The  American 
Army  and  Navy  constituted  an  exceptl6nal 


7BE  JMEXtCjy  MtEVtEW  OF 


wax  mioB  tbc  CB  die  Insis  of  die  Gennn 
jC-w>P*-  ^  wW*  ■'»'  92  »  4b,  or  twti  to 
DCe.  0^-«i  die  augifcdi  of  die  (jcthiui  po- 
;ri:^  x=C  tbe  tKt  dm  die  Gcnnans  were 
7\_L^Tr?.^  irftnavdf.  die  odik  wtre  not  im- 

Tie  inaL±  ot  November  i  »-«s  ddncml 
^  rx  r.'u^wu^  cotps.  in  line  irotn  west  la 
osc :  llx  T^du  7Sdi.  Soth.  and.  Soth.  5tfa, 
w~iZe  the  'X'tfa  wx$  usni  die  luUowring  diT 
':er»wc  tie  S«Jtfa  and  |;di.  Like  the  lirft  «- 
tui  >."c  ^«^wt^fcler  jo  dtts  last  offewsi^x  be- 
f  :=  *:  5  :  V  A.  M_  this  tinoe  liter  two  hours 
or  i^rCl^ry  ?reptir«-\fi.  llie  rwult  ot  the 
i~Jtk  wjs  r:'.e  ini:nevii»re  oilUpse  of  die 
wacuf  *> — '--■"  line  between  die  Me«ie  aad 
rie  F -::?*;  -■:  Botirij,'!^?,  the  eAtrttsMi  ot 
=■<  Arij.r—e  :»,Tth  ot  :he  .Aire,  By  the  clflse 
ox  ae  iiy  Kie  lad  jr.d  S>Kh  divsnireL.  ;n  the 
^■ecKr.  »e-e  Kve  a-.ilw  rhrv'tijr*  the  KHem- 
hl.<se  '-jx  ioi  j^:utt.~hiR$  the  ^tenw- 
BiLTJcty  nsfcL  » iule  v'n  riw  (ie\t  day  die  Skidi 
■M  rrti  7«Red  >»  either  i;>ie  wt  Buxukt. 

TicB-Ttr-fth  the  tattle  w-»  4  purmi-.t  r*^. 
\V«e  t.-c  tbe  Mnise  the  ^teraan  ded  hKk 
ED  SeiiiR.  oppiMcte  which  tv>tim  eletixnts  vt 
Ac  4£ai  jpfMaml  nn  S'jvraAtT  7.  0&:t>ilT 
■t  »*j  She  FreoA  »tw  tirss  eitten^  the  tuwfU 
3«ir  rae  ,mww  »»t  Jedin  ?cst-t>-  thit  the  titss 
Alljeii  r-.v^  wVttt  th«  saw  beIocu?ni  a> 
ere  -Rii.-iww'  DiTtsa.-a.  Thus  Cte  Snttft- 
I  kMUT'i't'.'c  "xlwn  wxs  .'ut  icid  the  nsiiii  utr- 
ntctn«  oc  ^x  AeeK^ictB  >.<f>eTstx<ci  A.-h3ewcd. 

Is  ae  siEse  perxii  ritere  had  teen 
enZ  »Tvii»i*i  v.'t  Kte  Meu«  trvoi  the  Konff^ 
Brvuc  scrrsw-^cii.  Swtue  hki  Ulten  to  the 
a.ta  !>->  S'.-R  MI  due  owreusj:  at  the  aim»- 
Skv.  -^-r-  r^e  'wiaitttci.ters  ot  tfe  Onuuu 
VV.'Wij  F-OL,-e.  ;TOt  Bwrci  ot  t^  »«ri  t&e 
ite-jiii;'.a-r;-*  rtum  whiA  be  du«.~ted  thr 
i-eiic  ^art■>  -t  Veritin.  TV  FittBi  IViisaM 
^j£sed  n-.-'i:^  Lo«tpp«  m  tbe  tm  Loiws 
jni  srj:ey  rte  Icjc  miiituii'^^e^  "J'  Marwiw 
■n  rte  Vt^'^jje-Af^time  &«ttfc  m  AtmistKe 
iiT'  JCij  —.11:  rw  twni  4fiv«v  LiMppr  OMld 
*r  rie  r.-ive-s  ji  Mtmenetiy  -ji  tne  ifota«» 
— ae   jst  semoi:a>ce  M  i  Swrr-er   !)>ic»i>i<B 

Sell  ?.■  AiucowanL  Ae  iiad  was  «:nM* 
rie  L-'iswn.  ilisw  ■a)*m  ^ne  oiwcw™  ftd  jt 
rx  Vtrisc  Hei^jica^  Ckto^  luwaru  [&-«. 
N)  wf  rie  -^:tii.  x  Jcde  oiurv  iw  juudt.  whut 
~Te   ^'ri    •-.»  n^rtcnn^  swwani  a*  r^aatat 

'i«i  -wuii.-hoi  trie  Venfam  bxctte  jnd  smeadt 
viiirr  o  rw  GrvK  Furest  ^t  jfftnoMtrt.  tftt 
Oe-rrjiw  Tau  nmswd  Aeir  EMc^er^  twc  A* 


HE  ar      ,  siai 

iMited.    It  had  not '. 
«V5  sdD  fi^tii^  b 
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my's  loss  outside  of  prisoners  would  but  little 
exceed  50,000,  which  would  mean  a  total  loss 
in  killed,  wounded  and  captured  of  approxi- 
mately  70,000. 

The  heaviest  loss  by  any  American  divSion 
was  that  of  the  ist,  which  was  just  under 
7500— a  little  more  than  25  per  cent.  The 
3rd  lost  almost  as  many,  7451  against  7467. 
The  32nd  lost  6912  and  the  82nd  5947.  The 
77th,  35th,  80th,  5th  and  78th  lost  above 
5000  each,  the  4th  and  29th  over  4000. 
American  troops  were  materially  aided  by 
French  aviation,  although  much  good  work 
was  done  by  Americans. 

The  American  victory  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed in  America  and  emphasis  laid  on  many 
details  which  seem  to  me  inaccurate.  It  is 
essential  to  recognize  the  facts  about  our  army 
to  measure  its  real  achievement.  Neither  the 
men  nor  their  officers  were  trained  as  the 
French  and  the  British,  or  as  the  Germans. 
We  were  at  the  beginning.  We  disclosed  no 
marvelous  mastery  of  modern  warfare  and 
no  inspired  leadership  in  the  high  command. 
This  was  well-nigh  impossible.  We  paid  very 
heavily  in  casualties  for  our  lack  of  experi- 
ence and  our  transport  did  not  compare  with 
that  of  the  older  armies. 

What  we  accomplished  was,  however,  the 
more  wonderful,  given  our  circumstances. 
The  spirit  of  our  troops  was  incomparably 
better  than  those  of  any  other  army  in  Eu- 
rope. Our  men  were  neither  tired  nor  af- 
fected by  the  failures  of  other  campaigns. 
They  went  where  no  other  troops  on  the 
Continent  would  have  gone.  They  kept  go- 
ing under  losses  which  veteran  French  or 
British  xlivisions  could  no  longer  endure. 

The  actual  fruits  of  the  American  victory 
jwere  never  disclosed  because  the  German 
surrendered  before  they  could  be  harvested. 
But  had  the  German  not  surrendered  he 
would  have  been  confronted  with  a  terrible 
crisis  since  he  would  have  been  compelled  to 
bring  all  his  troops  out  of  Belgium  by  the 
single  line  remaining — that  through  Liege. 

We  attacked  the  German  where  he  was 
strongest,  in  positions  where  his  necessity  to 
hold  was  greatest.  We  broke  his  lines,  de- 
feated one  of  his  most  distinguished  gener- 
als, occupied  his  principal  line  of  communica- 
tions for  all  his  western  armies,  and  were 
"going  strong**  when  the  end  came.  We 
made  courage  and  determination  do  for  much 
training. 

I  have  been  asked  since  I  came  home  if 
the  American  sacrifice  was  necessary.     I  do 


not  know  who  is  iresponsible  for  the  cruel 
legend  that  the  victory  was  certain  had  we 
not  made  our  campaign,  but  I  do  know  that 
it  has  served  to  increase  the  grief  of  those 
whose  relatives  died  in  the  Meuse-Argonne. 
The  truth  is  plain:  But  for  our  attack  the 
German  would  have  been  able  to  prolong  re- 
sistance until  the  weather  turned  bad  and  then 
escape  defeat  by  negotiations,  since  all  his 
enemies,  save  ourselves,  were  as  tired  as  he 
was.  Or,  failing  this  probable  outcome,  he 
would  have  had  a  winter  to  reorganize  his 
armies,  behind  new  lines. 

When  the  fighting  ended  we  had  1,200,- 
000  combatant  troops  in  France,  two-thirds, 
at  least,  battle-trained.  We  held  more  line 
than  the  British  and  we  had  gpiore  troops  on 
our  line  than  did  they.  At  Cantigny  and 
Chateau-Thierry,  with  the  Belleau  Woods 
accompaniment,  we  made  our  beginning, 
modest  but  useful.  In  the  Aisne-Marne,  wc 
gave  Foch  the  weight  for  his  first  counter- 
offensive,  which  wholly  changed  the  general 
situation.  At  St.  Mihiel  in  the  first  all- 
American  "show,"  we  dealt  a  staggering 
blow  and  at  the  Meuse-Argonne  we  did  all 
that  anyone  could  ask  and  more  than  anyone 
could  hope  or  justly  expect.  What  we  Still 
lacked  in  science,  we  largely  made  up  in  sheer 
dogged  fighting  spirit  and  that  sublime  con- 
fidence, never  shaken,  that  nothing  that  lived 
could  face  America,  out  for  battle. 

Whether  Pershing  would  have  developed 
into  a  great  military  genius  or  remained  only 
an  effective  commander  is  a  matter  for  con- 
jecture. But  the  fact  is  still  dear  that  he 
understood  the  possibilities  of  his  men,  trusted 
them,  fought  our  Allies  for  the  chance  to 
show  what  an  Ameriean  army  could  accom- 
plish, where  it  organized,  carried  his  point, 
and  "made  good"  in  his  subsequent  opera- 
tions against  the  German.  The  army  which 
won  the  Meuse-Argonne  was  his,  and  it 
fought  under  his  command  in  the  decisive  pe- 
riods. He  built  the  army,  fought  it,  led  it  to 
victory  and  after  victory,  held  it  ready  to 
deliver  new  blows,  if  the  war  were  resumed. 
His  praise  and  that  of  his  soldiers  is  identi- 
cal. It  is  written  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  and 
will  be  read  by  millions  of  Americans  in  fu- 
ture years,  who  ride,  as  I  did  recently,  over 
all  the  field  of  battle  and  see  what  men  lately 
from  the  plough  and  the  factory  accomplished 
against  troops  and  officers  who  had  profited 
by  the  national  training  of  half  a  century  and 
by  the  actual  experience  of  four  years  of  tre» 
mendous  conflict. 
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of  the  land-grant  colleges  have  this  aim.  They 
are  trying  to  bring  about  better  methods  of 
cultivation,  better  financing,  better  marketing, 
the  elimination  of  plant  and  animal  diseases 
and  insect  pests,  and  the  better  utilization  of 
labor.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  direction, 
and  much  more  v^ill  be  done  as  time  passes. 

Land  Settlement 

Interest  in  land  for  homes  and  farms  in- 
creases in  the  Nation  as  the  population  grows. 
It  has  become  more  marked  as  the  area  ot 
public  land  suitable  and  available  for  agricul- 
ture has  diminished.  It  is  intensified  at  the 
present  time  by  reason  of  the  suggestion  and 
desire  that  returned  soldiers  and  others  who 
may  wish  to  secure  farms  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  under  suitable  conditions.  It 
finds  expression,  too,  in  discussions  of  the 
number  of  tenant  farmers  and  in  its  mean- 
ing and  significance. 

That  there  is  still  room  in  the  Nation  for 
many  more  people  on  farms  is  clear.  The 
United  States  proper  contains  about  1,900,- 
000,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  an  area  of 
1,140,000,000  acres,  or  60  per  cent.,  is  tillable. 
Approximately  367,000,000  acres,  or  32  per 
cent.,  of  this  was  planted  in  crops  in  19 18.  In 
other  words,  for  every  100  acres  now  tilled 
300  acres  may  be  utilized  when  the  country 
is  fully  settled.  Of  course,  much  of  the  best 
land,  especially  that  most  easily  brought  un- 
der cultivation  and  in  reasonably  easy  reach 
of  large  consuming  centers,  is  in  use,  though 
much  of  it,  possibly  85  per  cent.,  is  not  yield- 
ing full  returns.  Extension  of  the  farmed 
area  will  consequently  be  made  with  greater 
expense  for  clearing,  preparation,  drainage, 
and  irrigation,  and  for  profitable  operation 
will  involve  marketing  arrangements  of  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  and  the  discriminat- 
ing selection  of  crops  having  a  relatively  high 
unit  value. 

Our  Growth  in  Population 

To  a  certain  extent,  we  are  still  pioneering 
the  continent,  agriculturally  and  otherwise, 
and  are  still  exporters  of  food,  feedstuflFs, 
and  materials  for  clothing.  With  wise  fore- 
sight and  increased  employment  of  scientific 
practice,  under  the  stimulation  of  intelligent 
agencies,  we  can  take  care  of  and  provide 
for  a  very  much  larger  population  under  even 
more  favorable  circumstances  and  in  greater 
prosperity.  This  is  the  task  to  which 
the  Nation  has  set  itself  and  indicates  the 
responsibility   resting  upon  each   individual, 


and  especially  upon  the  farming  population 
and  State  and  Federal  agencies  responsible  for 
leadership.  We  have,  up  to  the  present,  suc- 
ceeded in  this  enterprise.  In  the  years  from 
1900  to  191 5  the  Nation  gained  a  population 
of  approximately  22,000,000,  and  they  have 
been  fed  and  clothed  in  large  measure  from 
domestic  sources.  It  is  estimated  that  in  tjie 
years  from  1915  to  1918  the  population  in- 
creased by  3,200,000,  of  which  a  very  small 
part  was  from  immigration.  We  shall,  per- 
haps, gain  as  many  more  in  the  next  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  even  if  the  rate  of  immigra- 
tion should  not  be  maintained,  for  the  nat- 
ural growth. in  recent  years,  averaging  about 
three-fourths  of  a  million  a  year,  shows  an 
upward  tendency. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  facilitate  land  set- 
tlement in  more  orderly  fashion.  This  can 
be  effected  in  a  measure  by  systematic  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  and  the  several  communities  through 
appropriate  agencies  to  furnish  more  reliable 
information,  intelligent  guidance,  and  well- 
considered  settlement  plans.  The  Nation  has 
suffered  not  a  little  from  irresponsible  and 
haphazard  private  direction  of  settlement.  In 
many  sections,  especially  in  the  newer  and 
more  rapidly  developing  ones,  the  situation 
has  been  complicated  by  the  activities  of  pro- 
moters whose  main  concern  was  to  dispose  of 
their  properties.  They  too  frequently  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  farmers  to  localities  re- 
mote from  markets  where  they  either  failed 
to  produce  crops  or  met  with  disaster  through 
lack  of  market  outlets  or  adequate  marketing 
arrangements. 

Ownership  to  Be  Encouraged 

It  is  particularly  vital  that,  by  every  feas- 
ible means,  the  processes  of  acquiring  own- 
ership of  farms  be  encouraged  and  hastened. 
This  process  is  real  in  spite  of  appearances 
to  the  contrary.  It  has  been  too  generally 
assumed  and  represented  that  tenancy  has 
increased  at  the  expense  of  ownership  and 
that  we  are  witnessing  agricultural  deteriora- 
tion in  this  direction.  Tenancy  does  present 
aspects  which  should  cause  great  concern,  but 
its  bright  sides  have  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. The  situation  does  not  warrant  a 
pessimistic  conclusion.  In  the  thirty  years 
from  1880  to  1 9 10  the  number  of  farms  in 
the  United  States  increased  from  4,009,000 
to  6,362,000,  the  number  of  those  owned 
from  2,984,000  to  4,007,000,  a  gain  of  1,023- 
000,  or  34.3  per  cent.,  and  the  number  oper- 
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wasA  hy  tenants  from  1,025,000  to  2,355,000, 
a  gain  of  1,330,000  or  129.9  per  cent  But 
in  1910  five-eighths  of  the  farms  and  68  per 
cent,  of  the,acreage  of  all  land  in  farms  were 
operated  by  owners  and  b5  per  cent,  of  the 
improved  land.  The  number  of  farms  in- 
creased faster  than  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion. The  only  class  not  operating  farms 
mIio  could  take  them  up  were  the  younger 
men,  and  it  is  largely  from  them  that  the 
class  of  tenants  has  been  recruited. 

In  a  recent  study  of  the  cases  of  gOGO 
farmers,  mainly  in  the  Middle  Western 
States  lying  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  was 
found  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  were 
brought  up  on  farms;  that  3lJ^  per  cent,  re- 
m.aincd  on  their  father's  farms  until  they  be- 
came owners  and  27  per  cent,  until  they  be- 
«2mc  tenants,  then  owners;  that  13^4  per 
crnt.  passed  from  wage-earners  to  ownership, 
skipping  the  tenant  stage;  and  that  18  per 
cent,  were  first  farm  hoys,  then  wage-earners, 
later  tenants,  and  finally  owners.  It  is  stated, 
on  the  basis  of  census  statistics,  that  76  per 
cent,  of  the  farmers  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age  are  tenants,  while  the  percentage  falls 
with  age,  so  that  among  those  fifty-five  years 
old  and  above  only  20  per  cent,  are  tenants. 
In  the  older  sections  of  the  country  (except  in 
the  South,  which  has  a  large  negro  popula- 
tion), that  is,  in  the  New  England  and  iWid- 
dle  Atlantic  States,  the  tenant  farmers  formed 
a  smaller  proportion  in  1910  than  in  1900. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Pacific  Divisions,  where  there  has 
been  a  relative  abundance  of  lands.  The 
conditions  on  the  whole,  therefore,  are  not 
in  the  direction  of  deterioration  but  of  im- 
provemrnt.  The  process  has  been  one  of 
rmergcnce  of  wage  laborers  and  sons  of 
f.irmers  first  to  tenancy  and  then  to  owner- 
ship. 

New  Legislation 

The  last  six  years  have  been  especially 
fruitful  of  legislation  and  of  its  practical  ap- 
plication for  the  betterment  of  agriculture. 
Special  provision  was  made  for  the  solution 
of  problems  in  behalf  of  agriculture,  emhrac- 
ing  marketing  and  rural  finance.  The 
Bureau  of  Markets,  unique  of  its  kind  and 
excelling  in  range  of  activities  and  in  finan- 
cial support  any  other  similar  existing  organi- 
7.atinn,  was  created  and  is  rendering  effective 
service  in  a  great  number  of  directions. 
Standards  for  staple  agricultural  products 
were  provided  for  and  have  been  announced 
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favorable.  In  the  meantime  special  atten- 
tion and  study  should  be  given  to  the  terms 
of  tenancy,  including  the  lease  contract,  with 
a  view  to  increase  the  interest  both  of  the 
landlord  and  of  the  tenant  in  soil  improve- 
ment and  to  make  sure  that  there  is  an  equi- 
table division  of  the  income. 

Personal  Credits 

It  still  seems  clear  that  there  should  be 
provided  a  system  of  personal-credit  unions, 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  individuals 
whose  financial  circumstances  and  scale  of 
operations  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  se- 
cure accommodations  through  the  ordinary 
channels.  Organized  commercial  banks 
make  short-term  loans  of  a  great  aggregate 
volume  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  possess- 
■  Jng  the  requisite  individual  credit,  but  there 
are  many  farmers  who,  because  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, are  prevented  from  securing  the 
accommodations  they  need. 

An  investigation  by  the  Department  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  farmers  in 
the  Southern  States  were  dependent  upon 
credit  obtained  from  merchants  revealed  the 
fact  that  60  per  cent,  of  them  were  operat- 
ing under  th?  "advancing  system."  The  men 
I  have  especially  in  mind  are  tht)se  whose 
operations  are  on  a  small  scale  and  who  are 
not  in  most  cases  intimately  in  touch  with 
banking  machinery,  who  know  too  little 
about  financial  operations,  and  whose  cases 
usually  do  not  receive  the  affirmative  atten- 
tion and  sympathy  of  the  banker.  Such 
farmers  would  be  much  benefited  by  mem- 
bership in  cooperative  credit  associations  or 
unions. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  other  farmers 
whose  standards  of  living  and  productive 
ability  are  low,  who  usually  cultivate  the 
less  satisfactory  lands,  who  might  not  be 
received  for  the  present  into  such  associa- 
tions. This  class  peculiarly  excites  interest 
and  sympathy,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  concrete  financial  arrangement  will  reach 
it  immediately.  The  great  things  that  can 
be  done  for  this  clement  of  our  farming  popu- 
lation are  the  things  that  agricultural  agen- 
cies are  doing  for  all  classes  but  must  do 
for  it  with  peculiar  zeal.  The  approach  to 
the  solution  of  its  difficulty  is  an  educational 
one,  involving  better  farming,  marketing, 
schools,  health  arrangements,  and  more  sym- 
pathetic aid  from  the  merchant  and  the 
hanker.  If  the  business  men  of  the  towns 
and  cities  primarily  dependent  on  the  rural 


districts  realize  that  the  salvation  of  their 
communities  depends  oil  the  development  of 
the  bgck  country  and  will  gjivc  their,  or- 
ganizing ability  to  the  solution  of  the,|rob- 
lem  in  support  of  the  plans  of  the  orgaAized 
agricultural  agencies  responsible  for  leader- 
ship, much  headway  will  be  made. 

The  foundation  for  effective  work  in  this 
direction  is  the  successful  promotion  of  co- 
operative associations  among  farmers,  not 
only  for  better  finance  but  also  for  better 
production,  distribution  and  higher  living 
conditions.  These  activities  are  of  primary 
importance.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  such  cooperation  can  not  be  forced 
upon  a  community,  but  must  be  a  growth  re- 
sulting from  the  volunteer,  intelligent  effort 
of  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  Department  has  steadily  labored  es- 
pecially to  promote  this  movement  by  con- 
ducting educational  and  demonstrational 
work.  Field  agents  in  marketing  have  been 
placed  in  some  of  the  States  to  give  it  special 
attention,  and  the  county  agents  and  other 
extension  workers  have  rendered,  and  will 
continue  to  render,  valuable  assistance.  The 
operations  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board,  espe- 
cially in  promoting  the  creation  of  its  farm- 
loan  associations,  should  be  influential  and 
highly  beneficial. 

The  Department,  with  its  existing  forces 
and  available  funds,  will  continue  to  foster 
the  cooperative  movement  and  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board. 

Marketing  and  Distribution 

Difficult  as  are  the  problems  of  produc- 
tion, they  are  relatively  simple  compared  with 
those  of  distribution.  Only  within  recent 
years  have  agencies  been  created  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  some  of  the  State  governments  to 
assist  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products. 
Six  years  ago  the  present  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets began  its  work  as  a  small  office  with 
a  very  limited  appropriation,  and  it  has  been 
carefully  investigating  the  important  market- 
ing problems,  expanding  its  field  services,  ad- 
ministering regulatory  laws  intended  to  cor- 
rect abuses,  and  encouaging  cooperative  en- 
terprises. It  has  been  dealing  with  the  many 
important  questions  involved  in  the  stand- 
ardization of  production,  the  proper  handling 
and  packing  of  farm  products,  the  use  of 
standard  containers,  proper  storage  on  farms, 
in  transit,  and  at  marketing  centers,  and  the 
stimulation  of  the  formation  of  farmeri*  co- 
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operative  selling  uid  purchasing  agencies.  It 
has  assisted  in  the  preparation  and  installa- 
tion of  acoDunting  systems  for,  and  h^  ren- 
dered active  service  to  farmers  in  promoting, 
cooperative  enterprises.  It  has  funished  sug- 
gestions for  State  legislation  governing  co- 
<.perattve  organizations,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  authorities,  it  employs  trained 
men  to  advise  extension  worLers,  including 
the  country  agents,  with  reference  to  the  mar- 
keting of  their  products  and  market  organi- 
zation problems.  It  conducts  an  inspection 
service  on  fruits  and  vegetables  at  163  im* 
portant  central  markets. 

A  Market  News  Service 

It  has  in  operation  a  nation-wide  market 
news  service  which  gives  to  producers  infor- 
mation regarding  conditions  in  the  markets 
they  can  and  should  reach  and  to  consumers 
information  relative  to  current  supplies  and 
prices.  In  cooperation  with  a  number  of 
States,  it  issues  exchange  marketing  lists 
periodically  which  make  known  to  county 
agents,  breeders,  and  feeders  where  surpluses 
of  live  stock,  feed,  and  seeds  arc  to  be  found. 
It  enforces  four  important  regulatory  meas- 
ures, namely,  the  grain  standards,  the  cotton 
futures,  the  standard  basket,  and  the  United 
States  warehouse  acts,  which  were  enacted 
TO  correct  abuses  and  to  enable  the  farmer 
to  sell  his  products  more  nearly  for  what 
they  actually  are. 

While  the  Bureau  is  already  dealing  with 
most  of  the  larger  problems  involved  in  the 
distribution  of  agtcultural  commodities,  its 
activities  could  be  profitably  expanded  in 
many  directions.  It  would  be  desirable,  for 
instance,  for  it  to  have  in  each  State  one  or 
more  trained  men  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  authorities  to  stimulate  co- 
operative enterprises  and  to  aid  fanners  in 
solving  their  marketing  difficulties.  The 
Market  News  Service  could  be  extended  with 
great  advantage  if  the  requisite  funds  were 
provided;  and  further  work  should  be  done 
in  the  matter  of  establishing  standards. 
Three  bills  already  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  looking  towards  the  establbhraent 
of  standards  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  feeds, 
and  cotton;  and  bills  are  now  before  the 
Congress  for  the  supervision  of  the  packing 
plants  and  stockyards,  as  well  as  for  the  regu- 
lation of  cold  storage.  All  these  things 
would  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  promot- 
ing the  more  systematic  and  orderly  maricet- 
ing  of  (arm  products. 
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fore,  there  are  few  important  roads  which 
will  be  debarred  from  receiving  Federal  aid. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive road-building  program  has  been 
inaugurated.  This  program  is  being  vigor- 
ously pushed,  and  the  indications  are  that  a 
larger  volume  of  highway  construction  will 
have  been  accomplished  this  season  than  in 
any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  work  is  being  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  utilize  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  road-building  experience  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  whole  country. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  Aid  Road  Law 
is  to  encourage  the  construction  of  roads  of 
a  substantial  nature  by  the  States  and  to 
provide  adequate  safeguards  for  securing  sys- 
tematic and  economical  action.  Long  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  best  results  will 
be  secured  if  the  work  is  performed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments, the  method  of  the  control  depending 
upon  local  conditions.  The  greater  the  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  ability  of  these 
departments,  the  greater  will  be  their  use- 
fulness to  the  taxpayers  of  the  State.  Under 
the  Federal  law,  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments have  been  strengthened  and  developed 
in  a  way  that  could  not  be  equalled  under 
any  other  type  of  national  road  legislation 
that  has  been  suggested.  The  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  this  direction  is  very  grati- 
fying and  helpful. 

By  devoting  all  its  energy  to  helping  each 
State  inaugurate  the  work  as  quickly  and 
as  extensively  as  possible,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  multiplies  its  resources  forty- 
eight  times,  and  is  a  cooperator  instead  of 
?.  competitor  in  placing  men  and  materials  on 
the  highways  where  they  are  most  needed. 
The  Department  is  maintaining  the  closest 
possible  touch  with  the  State  highway  de- 
partments, and,  at  its  request,  the  American 
Association  of  State  highway  officials  has  des- 
ignated some  of  its  meifibers  to  serve  on  an 
advisory  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  de- 
partment in  the  administration  and  execution 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Aid  Act. 

Federal  Feed  and  Fertilizer  Laws 

At  present,  in  order  to  secure  for  the  public 
the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food  and  Drugs  Act  with  reference  to 
animal  feeds,  it  is  necessary  to  rely  on  the 
appropriate  statutes  of  the  different  States. 
These  are  not  uniform,  and  there  arc  a  few 


States  which  have  no  laws  that  can  be.,  in- 
voked. It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  have  a  comprehensive  Federal  feed  law 
placed  upon  the  statute  books,  under  wiich 
the  Government  could  proceed  in  a  uniform 
manner  and  secure  to  consumers  adequate 
protection  against  misbranded,  adulterated, 
and  worthless  feeds  entering  into  interstate 
commerce.  It  is  probable  also  that  similar 
legislation  would  be  feasible  and  valuable 
with  reference  to  fertilizers  passing  into  inter- 
state commerce.  It  is  obvious,  of  course, 
that  if  such  laws  could  be  enacted  they 
should  result  in  the  protection  not  only  of 
the  consumer  but  also  of  the  honest  manu- 
facturer and  distributor. 

Food  Production  for  ig20 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  world  food 
situation  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  next 
harvest  season  in  the  fall  of  1920  and  what 
will  be  the  course  of  prices  for  farm  products. 
For  the  next  twelve  months  the  world  will 
subsist,  in  large  measure,  on  food  products 
already  produced.  What  the  program  of 
production  should  be  for  this  fall  and  next 
spring  has  received  earnest  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  Department  and  other  agri- 
cultural agencies.  The  Department  has  al- 
ready issued  a  circular  containing  sugges- 
tions regarding  the  fall  sown  crops,  together 
with  general  notes  on  the  live  stock  situa- 
tion, and  similar  suggestions  for  the  spring 
operations  will  be  made  at  the  proper  time. 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that,  when  the  world 
crops  planted  this  fall  and  next  spring  have 
been  harvested,  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  may  be  in  a  fairly  normal  condition 
as  regards  food  supplies.  The  consensus  of  * 
opinion,  so  far  as  the  production  program 
of  this  nation  is  concerned,  is  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  farmers  to  return  to  the 
normal  as  promptly  as  possible  and  to  resume 
operations  best  suited  to  their  particular  con- 
ditions, realizing  that  the  present  crisis  calls 
for  the  fullest  measure  of  economical  pro- 
duction and  for  the  practice  ot  thrift.  In 
their  tasks  for  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
t^-y  will  have  at  their  disposal  and  for  their 
aid  the  services  of  the  Federal  and  State  de- 
partments of  agriculture  and  of  the  great 
State  land  grant  colleges — agencies  which  in 
the  aggregate,  as  regards  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel, activities,  and  financial  support,  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  three  nations  in  the  world 
combined. 
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BY  WILLIAM  B.  SHAW 


TWO  years  and  a  half  ago  America  gave 
the  world  the  spectacle  of  an  unmiUtary 
democracy  girding  itself  for  a  tremendous 
war  effort.  The  nation  was  not  at  once 
fully  conscious  of  all  that  was  implied  in  its 
assertion  of  power.  It  groped  for  a  time  Ijc- 
fore  it  struck  out;  but  when  the  moment 
came  to  deliver  its  blow  it  was  prepared  to 
hit  hard.  For  most  of  us  it  was  difficult  to 
think  of  our  country  as  one  of  the  world's 
warring  powers.  Its  traditions  had  been 
wholly  different  from  those  of  Europe.  Yet 
wc  found  a  way,  through  the  conscription 
law,  to  apply  democratic  principles  in  the 
business  of  making  war,  with  a  degree  of 
thoroughness  and  consistency  never  before 
attained  in  our  history  as  a  people.  So  our 
man-power  was  concentrated  on  the  task  in 
hand — not  with  complete  efficiency,  not 
without  serious  waste  here  and  there,  but  on 
the  whole  with  a  success  that  surprised  the 
world  and  surprised  ourselves. 

When  the  United  States  created  fir  the 
first  time  in  its  history  a  truly  national  army 
and  sent  that  army  across  the  ocean  to  fi^ht. 
new  duties  and  obligations  were  assumed. 
Some  of  these  were  not  at  once  perceived, 
some  were  gradually  developed,  remaining 
for  many  months  unrecognized  by  Congress 


or  the  executive  power,  but  for  tA  mnt  puK 
the  people  and  the  govenunott- aUcC  ■* 
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tions. 
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Society's  Interest 

Now  it  is  quite  possible 
that  in  the  onrush  of  big 
military  activities  and  un- 
familiar experiences  that 
marked  our  entry  into  the 
war  and  made  the  years 
1917-18  red-letter  years  in 
American  history  even  wcll- 
informed  citizens  may  have 
failed  to  catch  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  nation's  new  de- 
parture in  its  dealings  with 
the  service  man.  That  it 
was  distinctly  a  new  de- 
parture there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  bill  that  be- 
came a  law  just  six  months 
after  our  declaration  of  war  i,ibut.<:ol.  R.  ( 
was  based,  so  far  as  it  was  RISK  I 

concerned  with  disabilities 
or  deaths  incurred  in  militaiy  service,  on 
the  principles  of  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion taws  recently  enacted  by  more  than 
thirty  of  the  States.  Among  civilized  peoples 
the  United  States  had  been  late  in  adopting 
these  principles.  In  most  of  the  European 
countries  they  had  long  been  accepted.  In 
brief,  the  State  compensation  laws,  most  of 
which  have  been  enacted  during  the  past  ten 
years,  seek  to  provide  a  rational,  scientific 
system  fox  the  relief  of  all  victims  of  indus- 
trial accidents,  instead  of  leaving  the  matter 
to  the  initiative  of  the  individual  victim. 
They  look  to  the  community's  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  workingman  and  that  of  his 
family.  Differing  in  detail,  these  various 
State  laws  are  alike  in  recognizing  the  same 
social  end. 
Uncle  Sam's  Bargain  with  John  Doughboy 

Not  only  did  the  authors  of  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  law  demand  that  the  Government 
should  make  payments  on  a  definite,  uniform 
scale  to  the  injured  soldier  and  his  de- 
pendents. They  insisted  that  provision  be 
made  for  every  soldier's  family,  from  the  day 
he  entered  the  service,  and  that  the  soldier 
himself  should  do  his  part.  In  effect,  Uncle 
Sam  said  to  Nephew  John  Doughboy:  "I'm 
drafting  you  for  my  service  and  taking  you 
temporarily  away  from  your  business.  At 
the  same  time  I'm  conscripting  your  family, 
for  the  absence  of  the  breadwinner  greatly 
increases  the  family  burdens.  The  family 
must  be  held  together,  if  possible,  for  the 
good  of  society.    Very  well,  I  will  pay  you 


$30  a  month,  but  $13  of  that  must  go  to 
your  wife  as  a  regular  allotment  and  to  every 
$15  that  your  wife  receives  out  of  your  pay 
I  will  add  $15  on  my  own  account.  For 
children  I  will  make  further  provision,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $50  per  family,  but  you 
must  contribute  half  of  your  pay." 

Thus  John  Doughboy's  wife  was  assured 
at  least  $30  and  a  family  might  receive  as 
much  as  $66.50  every  month.  It  was  a 
riioroughly  democratic  arrangement.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  element  of  "bounty"  or 
gratuity  in  it.  Nor  did  it  in  any  way  com- 
promise the  self-respect  of  John  or  his  wife. 
All  of  Uncle  Sam's  millions  of  nephews  who 
were  with  the  colors  were  on  precisely  the 
same  footing.  Favoritism  was  barred.  Be- 
yond question,  the  fact  that  the  Government 
took  this  responsibility  for  the  care  of  de- 
pendents of  enlisted  men  greatly  strengthened 
the  morale  of  our  fighting  forces  overseas. 
The  Government  as  Insurance  Company 
Uncle  Sam,  however,  was  not  content  with 
merely  sending  monthly  remittances  to  John 
Doughboy's  family  and  paying  death  and  dis- 
ability claims.  He  thoifght  that  hts  nephew 
ought  to  be  given  a  way  of  making  better 
provision  for  his  wife  and  children  in  the 
event  of  his  death  or  permanent  disability 
even  after  the  end  of  the  war.  The  problem 
of  insuring  John  Doughboy's  life  was  a  per- 
plexing one  and  if  Uncle  Sam  himself  had 
not  attacked  it  when  he  did  it  might  have 
gone  unsolved  to  this  day.  The  American 
Army  and  Navy  constituted  an  cxceptI6nal 
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body  of  absolutely  "good  risks/'  from  the  in- 
surance standpoint — in  peace  time.  In  war 
time — well,  the  insurance  companies  would 
underwrite  any  soldier  or  sailor,  but  the 
premium  must  be  large  enough  to  cover  the 
war  hazard.  In  our  Civil  War  considerably 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  Union  and  Con- 
federate armies  were  insured.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  young  men  who 
went  to  the  training  camps  in  191 7  were 
without  insurance.  Probably  few  of  them 
had  given  the  subject  much  thought. 

Life-Insurance  Soliciting  Extraordinary 

The  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  provided 
government  insurance  for  officers  and  men 
up  to  $10,000  on  the  payment  of  premiums 
considerably  below  those  ordinarily  charged. 
Of  course,  this  was  a  wonderful  opportunity 
and  those  service  men  who  knew  anything 
about  insurance  and  saw  the  advantage  to 
their  families  were  quick  to  seize  it;  but 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  men  seemed  apa- 
thetic, and  to  win  them  over  the  Army 
authorities  carried  through  in  the  winter  of 
1917-18  one  of  the  greatest  "selling"  cam- 
paigns in  the  annals  of  business.  So  many 
other  activities  related  to  the  war  were  in 
progress  at  the  time  and  the  doings  in  the 
training  camps  were  so  little  known  to  the 
great  world  outside  that  the  American  publit 
was  ill-informed  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
this  "drive."  John  Doughboy  himself  had  to 
rub  his  eyes  when  his  Uncle  Samuel  appeared 
in  the  guise  of  an  insurance  agent,  but  in 
the  end  he  succumbed — and  with  the  best 
of  grace.     Here  is  the  story : 

By  the  middle  of  December,  191 7,  there 
had  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
applications  for  insurance,  aggregating  more 
than  $2,000,000,000.  A  month  later  470,- 
000  men  were  insured  for  more  than  $4,000,- 
000,000.  By  this  time  the  campaign  was 
fast  and  furious  and  not  a  soldier  or  officer 
in  the  great  cantonments  at  home  or  in  the 
training  camps  in  France  was  exempt  from 
solicitation.  With  the  watchword,  "A  Mil- 
lion Insured  Before  February  12,"  regiments 
were  already  reporting  "100  per  cent,  in- 
sured" and  enthusiasm  ran  high.  In  a  single 
day  (Januar>'  28th)  32,000  insurance  appli- 
cations were  received  for  $260,000,000. 

Early  in  Februar>'  several  of  the  great 
camps  were  reported  as  from  95  to  98  per 
cent,  insured.  By  February  12th  practically 
ever}'  army  camp  was  more  than  93  per  cent, 
insured  and  more  than  the  million  policy- 


holders called  for  by  the  watchword  had  ken 
"written."  -Then  Congress  extaidcd  lor 
sixty  days  the  time  widiin  which  appUo^ 
tion  might  be  received  from  men  hki'infC 
service  when  the  act  became  effective  .(^iBh 
nally  120  days) ,  and  the  drive  was  coooiliwd. 
On  February  14,  54,000  applicatioiit  lor 
$500,000,000  of  insurance  were  leoehwd. 
From  that  time  on  the  number  of  policies 
written  increased  with  the  steady  giowdl 
of  the  army  itself.  E^rly  in  March  the  total 
of  insurance  exceeded  $12,000,000,0009  a 
month  later  $14,000,000,000,  on  VUsf  14, 
$16,500,000,000,  and  on  June  30^  $a  1,500.- 
000,000  with  an  average  policy  for  eadi  man 
of  $8387.^ 

Yet  this  vast  sum,  to  whidi  nothing  in 
the  previous  history  of  life  insurance  is  COOH 
parable,  was  more  than  doubled  by  die  end 
of  the  year  when  the  Bureau  reported  more 
than  4,150,000  policies  outstanding  for  a 
total  insurance  of  over  $38,0OO,O0O,O0Ol 

When  it  is  rememberdi  that  the  statisti- 
cians have  estimated  the  entire  amount  of 
life  insurance  in  force  in  the  United  States 
during  191 7  at  somewhat  more  dian 
$27,000,000,000,  that  all  the  Liberty  Loans 
together  amounted  to  about  $23,OOaooo/XX^ 
and  that  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  date  of  the  Armistice  was  about 
$33,000,000,000,  we  begin  to  glimpse  the 
vastness  of  the  Doughboy's  insurance  claims. 

The  Bureau  s  Three  Fields  of  Operation 

We  have  seen  that  the  War  Risk  Bureau 
was  charged  with  three  distinct  functions: 
( I )  A  banking  service  in  the  handling  of  sol- 
diers' family  allotments  and  allowances;  (a) 
adjusting  and  paying  claims  resulting  from 
injuries  and  deaths  incurred  in  line  of  duty; 
(3)  insurance  of  officers  and  men  at  cost 
against  death  or  permanent  total  disability. 
It  has  frequently  happened  that  s^  writer  in 
discussing  the  Bureau's  work  has  confined 
himself  to  some  one  of  these  divisions,  ignor- 
ing or  minimizing  the  activities  of  die  others. 
It  follows  that  the  public  has  not  at  all  times 
been  able  to  estimate  fairly  the  Bureau's 
achievements  as  a  whole.  Yet  the  work  in 
each  of  the  three  divisions  is  of  vital  im- 
portance, affecting  the  well-being  of  countks 
thousands  of  living  Americans  and  of  odier 
thousands  yet  unborn. 

Insuring  Ships  and  Seamen  at  m  Profit 

^  When  the  War  Risk  Bureau  was 
Itshed  two  years  ago  there  had  already 
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since  1914  a  bureau  of  the 
Treasury  Department  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  merchant  ships  and  cargoes 
(and  later  the  lives  of  seamen)  against  the 
special  hazards  created  by  the  war.  This 
bureau  had  been  managed  with  efficiency  and 
issued  33,381  policies  on  which  premiums 
had  been  collected,  amounting  to  nearly 
$47,600,000,  and  claims  paid  of  about  more 
than  $28,600,000.  With  a  total  business  of 
nearly  $2,400,000,000  this  bureau  was  able  to 
show  a  surplus  above  expenses  of  more  than 
$17,500,000.  In  three  years  of  operation 
the  Government  had  actually  made  money 
in  the  insurance  business  and  had  at  the 
same  time  powerfully  aided  in  keeping  our 
commerce  afloat  on  the  high  seas  at  a  time 
when  all  neutral  ships  and  cargoes  were  in 
special    peril. 

Handling  Allotmenii  and  Allotvances 
The  War  Risk  Bureau,  as  organized  to- 
day, is  an  expansion  of  the  Marine  and  Sea- 
men's Insurance  Bureau  of  pre-war  days.  It 
was  created  by  Secretary  MeAdoo  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  of  Congress  of  Octo- 
ber 6,  1917.  Even  the  men  who  drafted 
that  law  and  the  members  of  Congress  who 
debated  and  passed  it  could  hardly  have 
visualized  the  tremendous  business  that  was 
to  be  transacted  under  its  provisions.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  banking  operations  con- 
ducted by  the  Allotment  and  Allowance  Di- 


vision— 4,391,356  applications,  with  an  ex- 
penditure during  a  year  and  a  half  of  $508,- 
000,000,  The  clerical  labor  involved  in  this 
enormous  number  of  individual  transactions 
was  all  performed  under  handicap*  that  can- 
not easily  be  exaggerted.  The  whole  clerical 
force  was  created  almost  overnight  and 
housed  in  such  temporary  quarters  as  could 
be  secured  in  the  City  of  Washington  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1917-18.  Names  and  ad- 
dresses as  they  were  received  from  the  mili- 
tary authorities  were  incorrecify  spelled  in 
numberless  cases.  The  unavoidable  result 
was  delay  in  the  sending  of  many  allotments, 
and  complaints  of  this  delay  poured  in  from 
every  side.  If  the  Bureau  had  waited  until 
it  had  its  machinery  fully  perfected,  fewer 
errors  might  have  been  made,  but  the  delay 
would  have  affected  millions  instead  of  a  few 
thousands.  It  decided  to  begin  sending  out 
checks  at  once  and  to  perfect  its  machinery 
as  it  went  along.  Undoubtedly  this  pro- 
cedure worked  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

A  Great  Court  of  Pomesiic  Relations 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law 
relating  to  allotments  and  allowances  com- 
plications at  once  arose  which  could  not  be 
understood  by  anyone  who  had  not  made  a 
special  study  of  the  law  itself.  Several  of 
these  were  explained  by  Professor  Samuel 
McCune  Lindsay  in  an  article  contributed 
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to  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  April,  1918. 
The  allotment  was  made  compulsory  for 
every  enlisted  man  who  had  a  wife,  or  a  child 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  or  any  ^c  if 
the  child  was  insane  or  permanently  help- 
less, or  a  divorced  wife  to  whom  alimony 
had  been  decreed  by  a  court  and  who  had  not 
remarried.  A  common-law  wife  was  en- 
titled to  the  same  consideration  as  a  legal 
wife,  and  the  claims  of  a  legal  wife  and 
of  all  children  took  precedence  of  those  of  a 
divorced  wife.  At  the  time  when  Dr.  Lind- 
say wrote  his  article  more  than  half  of  the 
soldiers  who  filed  statements  in  the  Bureau 
as  required  by  the  law  denied  that  they  had 
dependents  for  whom  allotment  of  pay  was 
compulsory  or  for  wli;im  they  wished  to  make 
a  voluntary  allotment.  Commenting  on  this 
fact,  Dr.  Lindsay  said: 

Some  of  these  no  doubt  nill  be  found  to  have 
a  wife  or  child  for  whom  (hey  uek  to  evade 
rcsponsibiliiv  and  such  wife  or  child  or  someone 
on  (heir  behalf  should  make  arplicalio"  direct  (o 
Ihe  Bureau  if  they  do  not  receive  the  allotment, 
and  the  man   will  be  brought  to  account. 

In  the  later  experience  of  the  Bureau  Dr. 
Lindsay's  piediction  proved  correct  in  a  great 
number  of  instances.  The  difficulty  of  get- 
ting the  facts  in  cases  of  this  kind  enor- 
mously added  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  and 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  what  is  known 
in  Washington  as  the  greatest  Court  of  Do- 
mestic Relations  in  the  world,  manned  by  a 
staff   of   legal   experts   who   have   at   their 
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finger's  ends  the  marriage  tod  divorce  iW- 
utes  of  eveiT  State  in  ^  Unfam. 

Payments  for  Duaiilitf 

The  Compensation  and  Clainia  Drritioo,  ■ 
contending  with  all  the  ineviublf  emn  aril* 
ing  from  misspelling  of  names  and  duplica* 
tion  of  names,  which  caused  so  much  tnmbh 
in  the  matter  of  allotments  and  aUowancot 
is  nevertheless  now  paying  moatblv  daims 
to  the  amount  of  $1,652,279,  and  has  paid 
claims  for  burial  expenses  of. $1,645,325. 

Among  the  amendments  to  the  War  Rbk 
Insurance  Act  which  have  been  requested  hf 
the  Bureau  and  the  Treasury  Department^ 
have  been  adapted  by  the  House,  and  are  nmr 
before  the  Senate,  are  important  dianges  in 
the  schedule  of  compensation  payable  to  dis- 
abled ex-service  men.  As  the  law  now  Standi 
a  man  totally  disabled  is  entitled  to  $ya  t 
month  if  single.  The  amendment  nuses  dia . 
to  $80.  If  the  man  has  a  wife  but  no  chiW 
living  he  gets  $45  under  the  law.  The 
amendment  provides  $90.  If  he  has  a  wife 
and  one  child  he  now  draws  $35,  and  tbe 
amendment  gives  him  $95.  The  adoptioa 
of  these  more  reasonable  rates  would  tecm 
to  remove  every  valid  excuse  for  the  intro- 
duction of  special  pension  bills  in  tbe  yeui 
to  come. 

.Trralmetil  in  HospUah 


A  matter  that  vitally 
thousands  of  disabled  ex-service  men  b  the 
hospital  treatment  to  1 
they  are  entitled  unde 
law.  Government  1 
administered  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  (under  dM 
Treasury  Department)  ha** 
already  received  ne«r^  13,- 
000  cases  for  treatment  and 
of  this  number  about  7000 
have  been  discharged.  Men 
are  now  being  received  at  the 
rate  of  125  a  day.  Several 
thousand  disabled  men  an 
about  to  be  disdurged  fna 
army  hospttab  and  they  wiU 
at  once  become  War  RU 
cises  for  which  hospital  ttf 
cilities  will  be  required.  For 
some  of  these  cases  probaMf 
manv  months  of  treatment 
will  be  needed  to  effect  a 
cure.     Congress  at  in  lal 
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n  appropriated  $9,000,- 
t>r  the  purchase  or  build- 
ind  equipment  of  hos- 
especially  for  War  Risk 

'eral  hundred  shell- 
cases   are  now  under 

nent  in  special  hospitals 

:  the  appliances  and  the 

inment  are  peculiarly 
to    help    restore    these 

to  their  normal  condl- 

physical  and  mental. 

tale  me  nt    of    Insurance 

the  largest  insurance 
any  in  the  world,  the 
Risk  Bureau  now  finds 

after  having  collected 
iums  amounting  to  more 
ti  $200,000,000,   com- 

I  tn  iiv  pvpru  r«rt.,r^..  of    SIGNING  CHECKS  BY  WHOLESALE  FOR  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 

HO  use  every  resource  at   and  their  families,    the  mechanical  processes  for 
tmmand  in  the  wav  of   duplicating    signatures    are    availed    or    to    the 

„-r,f  ,„J   .-^hr.  .   t-         ►       FULLEST    EXTENT    BY    THE    VARIOUS     DIVISIONS    OF    THE 

nent  and  exhortation  to  bureau 

e  its  four  million  and  a 

)f  policy  holders  to  prevent  the  lapsing      may  be  converted   at  any  time  within  five 
A  recent  Treasury  decision      years    after    the    declaration    of    peace    into 
permanent    insurance,    permanently    admin- 
istered  by  the    United    States  Government. 
The  forms  of  Government  insurance  include: 
Ordinarj*  Life, 


rized  the  reinstatement  of  Government 
ance  within  eighteen  months  after  the 
r's  discharge  by  the  payment  of  only  two 
is'  premiums  on  the  amount  of  insur- 
to  be  reinstated,  one  covering  the  month 
ice  during  which  the  poHcj'  remained  in 

and  one  the  month  in  which  reinstate- 
is  made. 

July  last  the  advisory  committee, 
d  by  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
les  Evans  Hughes  (himself  an  insur- 
expert  of  no  mean  standing)  recom- 
ed  that  every  possible  eflort  be  made 


Twenty-payment  Life. 
Thirty -payment  Life. 
Twenty-year  Endowment, 
Thirty-year  Endowment. 
Endowment  maturing  at  the  age  of  sixtf- 
two  years. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  provision 
in  the  law  by  which  policies  are  paid  in 
monthly  installments  covering  a  period  of 
ing  about  the  reinstatement  of  policies  twenty  years.  Under  an  amendment,  al- 
:he  continuance  of  their  insurance  by  ready  passed  by  the  House  of  Rcpresenta- 
ildiers,  sailors  and  marines.  For  many  tives  and  now  before  the  Senate,  the  insured 
is  past  the  energies  of  the  Bureau  have  may  elect  to  have  the  policy  paid  in  lump 
largely  directed  to  this  end.  The  sum,  in  thirty-six  monthly  payments,  or  as 
es  Committee  took  the  ground  that  in-      at  present. 

ith    the   guarantee  of  the  United  Most    of    the   original    policies   were   for 

$10,000.  Since  it  may  prove  difficult  for 
holders  of  these  policies  to  pay  the  premium 
for  this  amount  of  insurance  the  Bureau 
permits  the  conversion  of  any  part  of  the 
original  insurance  for  any  amount  not  less 
than  $1000  and  in  multiples  of  $500  at  a 
proportionate  rate  of  premium.  Premiums 
on    these   converted    policies   may   be   paid 


i  Government  behind  it  should  be 
d  of  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  by  all 
e  men.  since  the  opportunity  was  offered 
:m  in  recognition  of  their  sacrifice. 


Ivanlages  of  Govei 


t  Insurance 


should  be  clearly  understood  that 

ce   now  held   by   former  service  men     monthly,    quarterly,    semi-annually    or    an- 
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nually,  and  the  discounted  value  of  all  prem- 
iums paid  in  advance  of  the  month  in  which 
the  death  of  the  insured  occurs  are  refunded 
at  the  settlement  of  the  claim.  Government 
l)olicies  are  non-taxabfe  and  are  incontestable 
from  date  of  issue,  save  for  non-payment  of 
premiums.  Add  to  these  advantages  the  fact 
that  because  the  entire  cost  of  administration 
is  assumed  by  the  Bureau  and  is  not  included 
in  the  premium  the  initial  cost  of  the  insured 
is  considerably  below  that  of  a  policy  in  an 
ordinary  commercial  company,  and  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  retention  or  reinstate- 
ment of  Government  insurance  would  seem 
conclusive.  Many  service  men  seem  to  have 
■  taken  this  view. 


The 


Bureau's     Manage- 
rnt  and  Personnel 


If  the  somewhat  well- 
known  American  ambition 
for  bigness  were  the  sole 
motive  animating  the  men 
who  guide  the  destinies  of 
the  War  Risk  Bureau, 
they  would  have  ceased 
long  ago  to  look  for  other 
worlds  to  conquer.  Tak- 
ing mere  size  as  the  cri- 
terion, the  Bureau  stands 
unchallenged.  It  is  indeed 
a  giant  among  the  Wash- 
ington offices  and  the  work 
that  it  does  makes  of  the 
Government  a  powerful 
competitor  with  private 
business  organizations  that 
in  the  past  have  had  a 
great  field  to  themselves. 
Yet  its  very  bigness  would 
defeat  itself  if  the  [icrson- 
nel  failed  to  measure  up 
to  the  opportunity. 

From  the  first  the  Bu- 
reau has  not  lacked  for  in- 
telligent and  ahle  leader- 
ship. It  was  started  under 
the  wise  and  enthusiastic  direction  of  Secre- 
tary Mc.^doo  and  since  his  retirement  from 
the  Treasury  Department  it  has  had  the  un- 
failing support  of  his  successor.  Secretary 
Glass.  The  men  who  took  a  chief  part  In 
framing  the  law  of  1917  were  Judge  lulian 
W.  Mack,  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Capt. 
S.  H.  Wolfe;  Mr.  V.  Event  Macy,  knd  Pro- 


THE     BtlREAU      COMPARED    WITH 

THE  NINETEEN  LEADING  LIKE  IN- 
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fessors  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Heniy  R. 
Seager,  and  Thomas  J.  Parkinson,  of  Colum* 
hia  University.  Judge  Thomas  B.  Love  wn 
made  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  m 
charge  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

The  present  Director  of  the  Bureau,  Lieut- 
Col.  R.  G.  Cholmeley-Jones,  was  one  of  the 
group  of  officers  who  went  to  France  with 
the  late  Major  Willard  Straight  in  Decent- 
ber,    1917,    to    promote   the    insurance   idea 
throughout  the  A.  £.  F.     Since  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Directorship  in  May  last,  Gil- 
onel  Cholmeley-Jones  has  succeeded  to  a  ic- 
markable   degree    in    communicating  to  the 
whole    organization    something  of   his   own 
contagious  vim  and  earnestness  in  the  count 
of     making    the     Bureau 
serve  in  the  most  effcctiw 
ways  the   immediate  and 
future   needs   of   the  a^ 
service  man. 

As  for  the  heads  of  di- 
visions and  subdivision 
and  the  rank  and  file  gat 
crally,  their  chiefs  have 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
them.  It  is  the  geneni 
testimony  that  never  be- 
fore has  an  office  force  in 
Washington  developed  W 
great  a  measure  of  intelih 
gence  and  sea!  in  equil 
parts.  The  old  DepaT^ 
mcnt  atmosphere  is  whollj 
lacking.  Of  the  liftM 
employees  a  large  propoi^ 
tion  have  come  from  dit 
tant  States.  A  diviun 
chief  who  had  spent  yean 
of  his  business  life  in  OM 
of  the  largest  New  Yoik 
insurance  offices  said  tfatf 
the  rapidity  and  accuraq 
with  which  these  youni 
men  and  women  i 
the  intricacies  of  the  b 
ness  continually 
him. 

Here  is  one  Government  office  wbete 
labor-saving  machinery  and  liiiii  iiiini 
methods  are  at  a  premium.  If  the  spirit  M 
the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  ever  per- 
meates the  rest  of  Uncle  Sam's  Washington 
offices.  Red  Tape  is  doomed. 

Because  there  were  no  precedents  to  fal- 
low, the  War  Risk  Bureau  has  made  Hs  own 
precedents. 


CHINESE  PROGRESS.  IN  MEDICINE, 
SCHOOLS  AND  POLITICS 

BY  GEORGE  E.  VINCENT 

(President  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation) 

[Dr.  Vincent  returned  in  October  from  a  visit  of  several  months  spent  in  the  inspection 
of  the  medical  enterprises  in  China  that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  of  which  he  is  Presi- 
dent, entered  upon  several  years  ago.  He  gives  us  a  fresh  picture  of  progress  in  the  great 
country  across  the  Pacific,  and  some  realizing  sense  of  America's  opportunities  of  service 
to  the  Chinese. — The  Editor] 


"^Tp  HE  dormant  giant  is  stirring;  he  will 
X  soon  rise,  shake  himself,  and  call  his 
tormentors  to  account."  This  is  the  sort 
of  rhetoric  which  just  now  comes  glibly 
from  sanguine  friends  of  the  Celestial  Re- 
public. Among  knowing  ones  in  the  Far 
East  a  quite  different  sentiment  has  been 
appreciatively  savored:  "China  is  not  wak- 
ing up :  she's  only  turning  over  in  her  sleep.*' 
Somewhere  between  the  seers  and  the  cynics 
lies  the  truth ;  but  who  shall  say  at  what  dis- 
tance from  either  extreme?  Surely  not  a 
traveler  who  has  merely  spent  a  summer  in 
visiting  hospitals  and  medical  schools  in  a 
score  of  Chinese  cities  from  Mukden  to  Can- 
ton and   from   Shanghai   to   Changsha. 

Yet  an  American  cannot  inquire  with 
some  care  into  the  conditions  of  medical 
education  and  of  hospital  administration  in 
China  without  also  gaininjz  impressions  about 
general  education,  the  sense  of  nationalit}', 
the  attitude  of  China  toward  the  United 
States,  and  the  opportunity  which  America 
has  in  the  Far  East  for  statesmanlike  leader- 
ship. Such  impressions  confirm  neither  the 
theory  of  the  awakening  giant  nor  that  of 
restless  slumber.  These  observations  for 
what  they  are  worth  are  set  down  with  dif- 
fidence, for  only  the  tourist  who  spends  a 
few  days  in  a  treaty  port  and  the  "old  China 
hand"  dare  speak  with  oracular  finality. 

It  must  be  owned  that  there  are  discon- 
certing features  in  present-day  Chinese  life. 
"The  Chinese  lavishes  so  much  loyalty  on 
family,  community,  and  province  that  he  has 
none  left  for  the  nation"  says  a  clever  re- 
turned student  at  dinner.  "The  country  is 
practically  sold  out  now;  no  wonder  the 
Peking  politicians  are  getting  what  they 
can,"  declares  another.  "Oh,  we  always  ab- 
sorb any  invaders  in  the  course  of  two  or 


three  centuries,"  is  the  philosophic  dictum 
of  a  serene  spectator  of  his  country's  danger. 
In  a  company  of  intelligent,  foreign-trained 
young  Chinese,  some  of  them  minor  Govern- 
ment officials,  questions  about  the  composi- 
tion of  the  present  legislative  bodies,  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors,  the  number 
participating  in  the  voting  and  the  like,  elicit 
amused  replies  or  merely  provoke  gently 
ironic  laughter. 

Certain  things  in  China  may  well  cause 
apprehension :  the  division  between  North 
and  South,  which  are  terms  of  political  fgith 
rather  than  of  geography;  large  armies  un- 
paid for  months,  living  on  the  countryside 
and  terrorizing  towns  and  cities ;  bandits 
now  and  then  committing  depredations 
within  a  few  miles  of  centers  like  Peking 
and  Canton ;  a  government  vacillating  bc- 
t^^*een  the  demands  .of  militarists  and  fear 
of  popular  uprisings;  revenues  needed  for 
constructive  national  tasks  diverted  to  the 
uses  of  clamorous  generals  or  dissipated  in 
administration  inefficient  or  worse;  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  hindered  by 
the  lack  of  public  order  and  security;  In- 
ternal discord  and  weakness  inviting  aggres- 
sion from  without. 

But  when  the  worst  has  been  said,  there 
remain  other  aspects  of  China  which  are  full 
of  hope.  One  marvels  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  mentioned  the 
mighty  current  of  Chinese  life  flows  on  stead- 
ily, calmly,  irresistibly,  for  the  most  part  m 
beds  worn  during  the  centuries  but  increas- 
ingly too  in  newly  broken  channels  of  inno- 
vation and  progress.  China  is  t>'^pical  of  a 
distracted  world.  If  attention  be  fixed  solely 
upon  the  sorrow,  disease,  poverty,  strife,  bit- 
terness and  suspicion  of  the  present  hour, 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  escape  despair. 
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But  when  one  takes  account  of  the  persistent, 
normal,  upbuilding  influences  at  work  in  the 
world,  he  takes  heart  again.  So  with  China. 
There  is  a  dark  side,  but  there  is  also  a  bright 
and  encouraging  side. 

Among  the  noteworthy  evidences  ot  prog- 
ress in  Cliina  arc  the  developments  in  medi- 
cine, hospital  care,  general  education,  and  a 
sense  of  nationality.  There  are  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  hospitals  almost  exclu- 
sively for  Chinese  patients,  established  and 
maintained  by  Protestant  missionaries.  These 
institutions  vary  from  one-doctor  dispensaries 
with  a  few  beds  in  native  buildings,  to  large, 
well-housed  and  "equipped,  modern  hospitals 
with  specialized  staffs  and  trained  nurses. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  only  a  few  of  the  latter 
type.  Various  Catholic  orders  offer  hospital 
service,  generally  in  the  larger  centers. 
Local  foreign  physicians  usually  compose  the 
stafb  while  the  nursing  is  done  by  the  sisters. 
In  the  treaty  ports  municipal  councils,  foreign 
societies,  firms  of  practicing  doctors,  and  in- 
dividuals have  opened  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  for  Europeans  and  Americans.  The 
Japanese  maintain  excellent  hospitals,  chiefly 
for  their  nationals  in  cities  where  the  Japa- 
nese population  is  numerous.  The  China 
Medical  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion is  building  in  Peking  a  large  medical 
school  and  hospital  plant.  A  similar  project 
will  soon  be  under  way  in  Shanghai.  In  both 
places  the  hospitals  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
beds  will  represent  the  highest  standard  of 
construction  and  equipment  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  full-time  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  modern  scientific  training. 

'ITiese  numerous  models  are  having  their 
influence  upon  the  Chinese.  The  central  and 
the  provincial  governments  are  establishing, 
often  in  connection  with  medical  schools,  hos- 
pitals which  represent  a  marked  advance  over 
previous  native  standards.  In  Peking  and 
Canton  are  two  Chinese  hospitals  which,  so 
far  as  buildings  go,  compare  favorably  with 
institutions  of  the  better  type  iji  the  United 
States.  Even  the  private  Chinese  hospitals 
to  be  found  in  every  city  reflect — often  pa- 
thetically, it  is  true — the  influence  of  Wes- 
tern ideas. 

'Hospital  standards  are  a  significant  index 
of  the  status  of  medical  education.  In  the 
early  days  Protestant  missionaries  En  need  of 
assistants  did  their  best  in  connection  with 
their  hospital  duties  to  train  a  few  young 
men  and  women.  Gradually  certain  centers 
for  medical  education  were  established.     In- 


adequate facilities  and  a  soudl  staff  of  oro- 
worked  doctors  could  at  .btst  turn  out,  a 
the  average,  only  intelligent  subordiotia. 
Further  experience  in  hospitals  under  wm 
guidance  enabled  a  few  of  these  gnduKB 
to  acquire  considerable  knowledige  and  ikilL 
Certain  of  them  after  a  period  of  further 
training  abroad  became  valuable  pradh 
tioners. 

This  system  was  a  pioneer  necessity,  but 
it  could  not  be  a  permanent  policy.  VfiA 
the  advent  of  the  China  Mediad  Board,  »ai 
under  the  leadership  of  the  China  Medial 
Missionary  Association,  the  need  of  coh 
centrating  upon  a  few  centers  and  of  niM| 
these  to  a  higher  standard  was  recognised. 
It  now  seems  fairly  certain  that  medical  edu- 
cation under  American  and  British  auspios 
will  be  localized  in  Peking,  Tsinan^a. 
Shanghai,  Changsha,  Canton,  Hon^ong  aai 
Cheng-tu.  The  plan  of  the  China  Medial 
Board  is  to  establish  in  Peking  and  Shan^^i 
medical  schools  of  the  best  type  whidi-wfl 
train  Chinese  as  general  practitioners,  flAr 
to  both  Chinese  and  foreign  doctors  OtpBt- 
tunities  for  graduate  study  a  ~  . 
tion,  encourage  research  paiticularty  ^ 
reference  to  diseases  prevalent  in  the  Ftf 
East,  and  promote  an  interest  in  public  hndlh 
and  preventive  medicine. 

Another  source  of  influence  upon  medial 
education  is  found  in  the  body  of  Chioae 
doctors  who  have  been  trained  in  the  Ui^eal 
States,    Europe,    and    JafMUl.      In    the   W 
named  country  medici 
cellent  character  is  giv 
such  as  that  of  the  I 
Tokio.     Unfortunatelt 
who  resort  to  Japan  a 
relatively  low  grade 
do   not   receive   full 
Japanese    government. 
Japanese-trained   Chin 
view  of  modern  medic! 
among  the  farces  whi 
promoting  it. 

The  effects  of  insti 
influence  upon  Chinese 
be  noted  every(vhere. 
ing  centers,  both  civil 
ter  equipped  and  mot 
Standards  are  being  s 
raised.  Modern  mec 
cepted  in  theory  and 
in  practice.  As  better 
tions  of  authority  un^ 
of  civil  service,  Acre  
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pect  further  progress  m  both  Chinese  medical 
education  and  hospital  administration. 

The  attempt  to  provide  modern  profes- 
sional training  for  the  Chinese  raises  a  vital 
question :  Is  the  native  mind  capable  of  ac- 
quiring the  scientific  point  of  view?  There  is 
much  dogmatizing  about  the  mental  traits 
of  the  Chinese.  The  traditional  theory  is 
that  he  is  slavishly  imitative,  capable  of  as- 
tonishing feats  of  memory,  but  that  he  is  con- 
genitally  lacking  in  creative  imagination,  re- 
sourcefulness, ability  to  use  hb  knowledge  to 
solve  new  problems.  The  opinions  of  a  score 
or  more  of  American  teachers  who  are  giving 
instruction  to  Chinese  pupils  in  missionary 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  may  be  gen- 
eralized in  some  such  fashion  as  this: 

The  old  method  of  Chinese  education 
which  laid  all  the  stress  on  memorizing  the 
classics,  the  enormous  imitative  effort  in- 
volved in  mastering  hundreds  if  not  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  characters,  the  highly  con- 
ventional nature  of  social  life  with  its 
elaborate  etiquette,  the  influence  of  ancestor 
worship  and  its  reverence  for  tradition,  un- 
doubtedly tended  to  destroy  initiative  and  to 
prevent  independent  thinking.  But  Chinese 
pupils  who  from  early  childhood  have  at- 
tended modernized  schools  which  seek  to 
develop  these  qualities,  are  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  American  children.  The  in- 
structors in  the  p re-medical  school  of  the 
Peking  Union  Medical  College  regard  the 
small    and    carefully    selected    group    under 


their  chai^  as  perceptibly  abov«  the  average 
of  the  American  pupib  whom  they  have 
taught.  The  note-books  of  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents disclose  not  only  good  hand-writing, 
neat  and  accurate  drawing,  creditable  Eng- 
lish, but  close  observation  and  discriminating 
reports  in  courses  in  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology. 

Modern  educational  ideas  are  meeting  a 
cordial  reception  in  China.  The  Nankai 
School  in  Tientsin  is  a  remarkable  institu- 
tion. It  offers  four  years  of  "middle  school" 
or  secondary  instruction  and  is  introducing 
two  years  of  college  work.  The  curriculum 
includes — besides  languages  and  Chinese  clas- 
sics— manual  training,  history,  economics, 
science,  and  mathematics.  Stress  is  laid  on 
physical  exercise  and  athletic  competition. 
The  head  master,  Dr.  Chang  Po  Ling,  is  a 
man  of  vision,  wisdom,  and  enthusiasm.  He 
has  made  a  study  of  Western  educational 
methods.  Only  recently  he  spent  some  time 
in  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University. 
A  majority  of  the  Nankai  instructors  were 
trained  in  the  United  States.  Peiyang  Uni- 
versity, also  in  Tientsin,  provides  technical 
courses  in  engineering.  Peking  University 
maintains  an  undergraduate  curriculum  and 
professional  instruction,  Tsinghua  College 
— known  as  the  "indemnity  college"  because 
it  is  maintained  by  the  refunded  American 
share  of  the  Boxer  indemnities — is  housed  in 
handsome  buildings  on  a  beautiful  campus 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.    The  graduates 
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are  sent  for  continued  study  to  the  United 
States,  having  been  prepared  by  a  modern- 
ized curriculum  to  enter  American  schools. 

A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  the  educa- 
tional progress  in  China  is  due  to  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  system  of  schools  and  col- 
leges established  throughout  the  country  by 
missonary  societies.  The  graduates  of  these 
institutions,  as  well  as  Chinese  who  have 
completed  their  studies  abroad,  have  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  notable  increase  of  gov 
ernmcntal  primary  and  secondary  schools 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic. 
More  than  four  million  pupils  are  now  en- 
rolled in  these  schools.  Teacher  training 
centers  are  being  organized  and  modernized 
curricula  are  being  introduced.  True,  only 
a  beginning;  has  been  made;  but  it  is  a  be- 
ginning full  of  promise  for  a  new  China. 

Other  signs  of  a  new  China  are  not  want- 
ing. The  cynical  may  smile  at  the  mention 
of  the  Republic;  they  may  deride  the  senate 
and  the  lower  house.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  Manchus  rule  no  longer.  The  forms  of 
republican  government  may  for  the  moment 
seem  somewhat  to  mock  the  Chinese  people, 
but  these  very  fonns  and  names  mark  a 
sharp  and  dramatic  break  with  the  old  order. 
They  serve  as  symbob  of  a  new  regime,  sug- 
gesting modern  ideas,  and  inviting  to  a  fuller 
realization  of  them.  The  Chinese  are  not  to 
be  hurried  too  rapidly.  They  must  be  grad- 
ually innoculated  with  novel  theories.  They 
are  becoming  accustomed  to  the  language  of 
popular  government;  in  time  they  may  de- 
mand not  only  the  rhetoric  but  the  reality 
of  republican  institutions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  govern- 
ment in  Peking  is  by  no  means  an  irre- 
sponsible autocraty.  Of  late  it  has  had  to 
reckon  with  an  organized  and  powerful  pub- 
lic opinion,  an  unmistakable  feeling  of  na- 
tionality. Under  the  leadership  of  the  "stu- 
dents"— that  is,  not  only  school  boys  and 
girls,  and  college  graduates,  but  alumni  as 
well — and  organizations  of  business  men,  a 
sense  of  national  unity  and  of  national  danger 
has  been  astonishingly  extended  and  deep- 
ened. A  jealousy  of  encroachments  from 
without,  a  suspipion  that  men  in  authority 
are  disloyal  to  the  country,  a  demand  for  in- 
ternational justice,  a  program  of  industrial 
autonomy  have  manifested  themselves  in 
striking  ways.  This  national  consciousness 
seems  to  have  penetrated  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  Republic  The  "wiseacres"  of  the 
Treaty  Ports  admit  that  this  is  a  novel  phe- 
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BANK  STOCKS  AS  POPULAR 

INVESTMENTS 

BY  DEAN  MATHEY 


THIS  era  of  investments,  while  much 
IS  been  said  and  written  about  the  possi- 
is  of  all  classes  of  securities,  little  atten- 
ias  been  paid  the  investment  opportunt- 
ibtained  by  the  purchase  of  sound  bank 

:crature  has  extensively  circulated  from 
ng  houses  and  institutions  having  pub- 
ility  bonds  and  industrial  stocks  for  sale, 
g  the  public's  attention  to  the  many 
itages    of    those    types    of    investment. 

many  well-known  financial  writers  and 
ticians,  with  apparently  no  axe  to  grind, 
held  forth  at  length  on  the  attractive- 
to  the  investing  public  of  public  utility 
>  and  industrial  preferred  stocks.  But 
/e  yet  to  come  across  any  well-known 
:ial  writer  or  investment  banking  house 
g  attention  to  the  many  and  peculiar 
Itages  in  the  purchase  for  investment  of 

bank  stocks. 

/^enture  to  suggest  that  the  absence  of 
rial  literature  on  this  subject  is  due  in 
to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  large 
nt  of  capital  invested  in  the  many  banks 
J  country,  bank  stocks  do  not  have  to  be 
to  the  investment  public  but  are  quietly 
bed  by  a  discriminating  few. 
hy  has  the  average  successful  business 
not  hesitated  to  purchase  all  types  of  in- 
dent securities,  old  and  new,  good  and 
and  not  favored  bank  stocks — although 

are  in  the  United  States  over  25,000 
)nal  and  State  banks,  representing  an 
ted  capital  of  many  hundreds  of  million 
rs?     The  average  securit>'  buyer  looks 

the  shares  in  a  bank  as  something  a  bit 
jrious,  entirely  too  high  in  price,  and  an 
tment  to  be  owned  only  by  the  very 
or  by  those  who  are  "on  the  inside"; 
thing,  in  short,  to  be  left  alone  by  the 
aratively  small  successful  business  man. 

How  Does  a  Bank  Make  Money? 

le  primary  function  of  the  typical  Na- 
I  or  State  bank  is  the  lending  of  its 
t.     A  bank,  because  it  is  organized  and 


safeguarded  under  governmental  laws,  is  an 
institution  whose  credit  is  widely  accepted; 
and  it  may  lend  its  credit  to  the  business  man 
whose  credit,  although  good,  is  not  as  accept- 
able or  as  negotiable  to  the  general  public. 
For  example,  let  us  take  a  bank  operating 
in  a  fair-sized  city  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000,  against  which  it  must  maintain  a  cash 
reserve  of  10  per  cent.  With  this  capital  the 
bank  can  lend  to  its  customers  up  to  $i,ooo,n 
000  and  still  maintain  its  10  per  cent,  re- 
serve. If  the  average  interest  rate  obtained 
be  4J^  per  cent.,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
the  gross  earnings  from  this  operation  alone 
will  amount  to  $45,000,  or  45  per  cent,  on 
the  capital. 

But  the  modern  bank  performs  many  more 
functions  in  serving  its  customers  than  mere- 
ly lending  its  credit,  most  of  which  func- 
tions, though  not  necessarily  all,  are  of  the 
lucrative  nature.  Large  earnings  often  ac- 
crue to  banks  from  collections  on  out-of-town 
debtors,  renting  of  safe-deposit  vaults,  deal- 
ings in  foreign  exchange  and  letters  of  credit. 
State  banks,  and  also  National  bariks  under 
the  new  Reserve  Act,  may  act  as  adminis- 
trators, guardians  and  trustees,  registrars  of 
stocks,  and  trustees  under  mortgage  of  cor- 
porations; and  when  they  do  so  they  receive 
handsome  fees  for  performing  their  duties. 
Recently  the  larger  trust  companies  and  Na- 
tional banks,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  sudsidiary  companies,  have  entered 
the  investment-banking  business  from  which 
large  profits  have  accrued. 

So  we  see  the  bank  of  the  present  day 
constantly  broadening  its  field  of  action  and 
service  to  its  clients,  rendering  them  a  host 
of  services  for  which  a  moderate  though 
profitable  charge  is  made.  Against  these 
items  of  profit  must  of  course  be  charged 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  bank,  the  oc- 
casional losses  it  has  to  take  upon  poor 
investments,  etc.,  the  amount  of  which  nat- 
urally depends  upon  the  efficiency  with  which 
each  particular  bank  is  operated.  But  all 
things  considered,  the  "overhead"  in  the 
banking  business  is,  in  proportion  to  the  busi- 
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ness  done,  I  hazard  saying,  less  than  in  any 
other  business  known  to  the  comowrcial 
world. 

Strtngth  of  Bank  Stacks  as  Investments 

Let  us  now  consider  a  few  special  points 
about  bank  stocks  which  would  tend  to  make 
them  not  only  a  lucrative  but  unusually  safe 
form  of  investment.  A  bank's  capital,  sur- 
plus, and  assets  are  invested  in  one  way  or 
another  in  many  different  forms.  Its  capital 
and  surplus  (irrespective  of  cash  reserve) 
may  be  invested  partly  in  government  bonds, 
various  hi)rh  )Trade  corporation  securities,  and 
perhaps  the  buildinp  in  which  the  bank  is  lo- 
cated. Its  assets  are  eenerally  divided  among 
a  host  of  other  business  or  personal  risks  of 
a  more  liquid  character.  Now,  distribution 
of  risk  is  an  axiom  of  the  wise  investor,  and 
the  shares  owned  by  an  investor  in  a  sound 
and  well-managed  bank  represent  as  pretty  a 
distribution  of  risk  as  one  could  hope  to  ob- 
tain in  any  available  investment. 

The  stability  of  the  business  of  a  bank  is 
another  point  to  consider.  Many  industries 
are  subject  to  periodic  depressions  resulting 
from  varied  causes  such  as  over-production, 
falling-off  in  demand,  labor  troubles,  etc., 
when  failures  arc  likely  to  occur.  But  con- 
sider the  position  of  the  bank  having  its  busi- 
ness distributed,  as  it  is,  over  so  many  dif- 
ferent channels  and  having  for  its  clients  such 
a  variet>'  of  customers.  Surely  its  "eggs" 
arc  not  all  in  one  basket.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment and  most  State  governments  prevent 
this  by  prohibiting  banks  from  lending  more 
than  lo  per  cent,  of  their  capital  and  sur- 
plus to  any  one  person  or  corporation. 

I'he  litiuid  character  of  i  bank's  capital, 
surplus,  and  assets  is  another  feature  that  is 
worthy  of  mention.  How  many  prosperous 
industrial  or  public  utility  corporations  could 
liquidate  their  property  >n  case  of  necessity? 
flow  much  a  railroad's  physical  assets  are 
actually  worth  under  the  hammer,  sad  in- 
vestors ha\T  many  times  learned.  What  is 
the  value  under  forced  sale  of  the  ph>'siad 
capital  of  an  erstwhile  prosperous  industrial 
plant  that  has  got  into  difficulties?  Very 
tittle  surely.  But  the  capital,  surplus,  and 
assets  of  the  u-ell-managed  bank — with  a  few 
minor  exceptions  such  ts.  pei^ps.  the  bank 
building.  ofRce  fumituR,  etc. — consist  of  se- 
curities and  obligations  which  are  either  mar- 
ketable or  have  a  definite  and  c«rly  ma- 
turity. 

Another  featun  worthy  of  comment  b  the 
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and  safe  form  of  investment  to  those  lucky 
enough  to  own  them,  they  are  too  high  for 
you  and  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  them.  And 
if  you  follow  this  line  of  reasoning  you  will 
be  guilty,  along  with  a  legion  of  other  in- 
vestors, of  a  great  fallacy — the  insidious 
fallacy  of  thinking  a  stock,  or  anything  else 
for  that  matter,  is  a  bargain  because  it  is 
cheap.  There  is  but  one  factor  to  consider 
in'  purchasing  a  security,  and  that  is  its  true 
value.  One  must  look  further  than  par 
values  and  market  prices  if  one  is  to  survive 
as  an  investor  these  days;  and  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  an  investor  will  more  often  find 
the  most  relative  value  in  the  highest  priced 
stocks.  Many  people  refused  to  buy  old 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  shares 
before  the  split,  when  they  were  selling 
around  $400  per  share,  because  they  were 
too  high.  But  the  discriminating  few  who 
believed  in  the  oil  business,  and  who  looked 
more  to  the  actual  value  behind  Standard 
Oil  stock  than  the  price  at  which  it  was  sell- 
ing are  much  better  off  to-day,  with  their 
stock  worth  $2000  or  $3000  a  share,  than 
those  who  bought  something  else  because  it 
was  cheaper. 

Objections  Sometimes  Raised 

There  are  three  objections  which  are  gen- 
erally offered  by  the  investing  business  man 
to  the  purchase  of  bank  stocks,  which  off- 
hand might  seem  to  be  real  objections.  These 
are:  (i)  The  double  liability  attached  to 
most  bank  stocks  in  the  United  States;  (2) 
the  limited  market  for  their  purchase  and 
sale;  and  (3)  their  low  apparent  income 
yield. 

In  regard  to  double  liability,  the  instances 
where  the  bank  stockholders  have  actually 
been  called  upon  to  pay  any  of  this  double 
liability,  after  liquidation  of  a  bank  through 
failure,  are  very  few  and  almost  negligible, 
relative  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
bank  stocks.  Since  the  panic  of  1907,  when 
the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  went  under,  practically  no  failures  of 
importance  have  occurred  in  the  United 
States  except  the  First-Second  National  Bank 
of  Pittsburgh.  Instances  of  bank  failures 
are  becoming  less  and  less,  due  to  the  grow- 
ing stability  of  our  banks  themselves  and 
the  constant  supervision  of  these  institutions 
by  the  Government. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  with  its 
periodic  examinations  of  member  banks,  both 
State  and  National,  and  its  facilities  for  ren<- 


dering  aid  by  extending  credit  to  its  member 
banks  in  periods  of  stress  and  strain,  has 
placed  all  banking  institutions  in  the  United 
States  in  a  much  stronger  position  than  they 
have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  has  practically, 
precluded,  as  every  well-informed  banker 
knows,  the  danger  of  another  financial  crisis 
such  as  we  had  in  1907  with  its  attendant 
bank  failures. 

While  it  would  be  putting  it  too  strongly, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  no  bank  failures  can 
occur  in  the  future  under  our  new  banking 
system,  we  may  say  that  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  19 14 
no  bank  belonging  to  this  system  has  failed, 
and  we  can  be  safe  in  predicting  that  there 
will  be  fewer  bank  failures  under  the  new 
system  than  there  were  under  our  former 
unscientific  banking  laws. 

Most  bank  stocks  are  not  a  particularly 
liquid  asset.  A  bank  stock,  in  fact,  should 
be  essentially  a  "long  pull"  investment  and 
not  one  to  be  "bought  for  a  turn"  by  the 
average  investor.  It  should  be  purchased 
primarily  as  a  permanent  investment.  How- 
ever, if  you  needed  to  sell  your  bank  stocks 
there  are  several  markets  open  to  you. 

First,  you  may  go  to  the  bank  itself,  see 
the  president  or  some  other  officer,  whom 
perhaps  you  may  know,  and  advise  him  of 
the  amount  of  stock  for  sale.  The  officers 
of  the  bank  would  probably  be  interested 
in  seeing  that  your  stock  was  purchased  by 
friendly  parties,  and  would  more  than  likely 
have  a  place  for  it  at  a  reasonable  figure 
based  upon  its  book  value,  which,  though 
often  conservatively  misleading,  represents 
the  "liquidation  value"  of  your  stock.  This 
is  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of 
shares  of  capital  stock  into  the  capital  liabil- 
ities— which  include  capital,  surplus,  and  un- 
divided profits. 

If  you  fail  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  market 
for  your  stock  by  approaching  an  officer  of 
the  bank,  you  may  place  your  stock  in  the 
hands  of  a  brokerage  firm  which  handles 
bank  stocks  in  one  of  the  large  cities.  While 
these  specialists  have  a  reputation  for  knock- 
ing-off  generous  commissions  on  their  orders, 
nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  definite  book 
value  of  a  bank  stock  can  generally  be  easily 
and  quite  definitely  determined  at  any  time 
helps  to  give  it  reasonable  marketability. 

The  low  income  yield,  in  spite  of  large 
dividends  resulting  from  the  high  pric^  at 
which  most  bank  stocks  sell,  is  misleading. 
Why  do  the  stocks  in  all  our  leading  banks 
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in  America  sell  aiorwhere- f rom  200  to  iocx> 
per  oent.  of  their  par  value,  in  spite  of  past 
^distributions  of  stodc  dividends  in  many 
cases?  Why  does  this  also  hold  tnie  in  the 
leading  banks  of  Canada,  England,  and 
France?  It  is  because  a  good  bank  takes 
more  pride  in  its  surplus  than  in  its  divi- 
dends. It  is  because  the  excellent  earnings 
of  the  past  have  not  been  paid  out  in  divi- 
dends, but  have  been  added  to  a  surplus 
which  is  generally  invested  in  interest-bearing 
securities  or  held  as  a  cash  reserve  as  a  basis 
for  further  loans,  thereby  increasing  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  institution. 

Some  financial  sage  once  said  that  the  only 
place  one  dollar  was  worth  two  dollars  was 
when  it  was  invested  in  a  good  paying  busi- 
ness; and  this  holds  particularly  true  of  the 
excess  earnings  over  dividends  placed  to  sur- 
plus account  each  year  in  a  bank. 

IVhere  the  Real  Profit  Lies 

We  might  look  at  this  in  another  way: 
Supposing  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $ioo,ocx> 
and  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  $150,- 
000  earns  20  per  cent,  and  in  dividends  pays 
only  10  per  cent.,  and  sells  for  $250  per 
share  (its  exact  book  value).  The  net  in- 
come yield  is  apparently  only  4  per  cent,  but 
practically  it  is  8  per  cent.,  for  by  adding  the 
balance  of  the  earnings  over  dividends  to 
surplus,  the  actual  book  value  of  the  stock 
becomes  $260  instead  of  $250,  or  4  per  cent, 
more.  This  addition  to  the  book  value  of  the 
stock  each  year  might  be  termed  the  "hidden 
income"  and  is  peculiar  to  bank  stocks,  for 
one  should  never  forget  that  the  surplus  of  a 
bank  is  a  real  surplus  in  cash,  as  a  basis  for 
further  loans,  or  invested  either  in  market- 
able interest-bearing  obligations  with  definite 
maturities  or  stods  purchased  by  its  officers 
who  know,  or  should  know  with  the  facili- 
ties open  to  them,  the  proper  investments  to 
make. 

Bank  surpluses  are  not  "book-keeping 
items"  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  surpluses 
on  the  balance  sheets  of  railroads,  public 
utilities,  and  industrial  companies,  which 
surpluses,  if  one  tried  to  liquidate,  would 
often  quickly  vanish  into  thin  air.  When 
earnings  arc  "put  back"  in  a  railroad,  a  pub- 
lic utility-  or  an  industrial  business,  they  arc 
used  generally  in  buying  raw  material  or 
extending  the  plant — items  which  always 
tend  to  depreciate.  The  point  to  be  empha- 
sized is  that  there  is  practically  no  item  of 
maintenance   in  die  operation  of   a   bank; 
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many  have  been  handicapped  in  extending 
a  sound  profitable  business  for  lack  of  the 
proper  banking  or  credit  facilities?  If  you 
were  in  a  tight  pinch  for  credit,  and  if  it 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  secure 
a  loan  or  renew  an  old  one  falling  due,  would 
you  not  feel  a  little  more  confident  and  at 
case  in  asking  for  your  accommodation  at  a 
bank  in  which  you  were  a  part  owner?  And 
because  you  were  a  part  owner  of  the  bank, 
do  you  think  the  president  or  other  officers 
would  be  any  less  likely  to  accommodate  you  ? 

Then  again,  if  you  do  not  happen  to  be  a 
merchant,  manufacturer,  or  financier  de- 
pendent to  such  an  important  extent  upon 
your  credit  at  the  bank,  but  merely  an  ordi- 
nary depositor  using  its  many  and  ever  broad- 
ening facilities,  would  you  not  feel  a  little 
more  at  home  in  your  bank  if  you  owned  a 
few  shares  of  stock  in  it?  And  would  not 
the  little  proprietary  interest  resulting  from 
the  ownership  of  a  few  shares  tend  to  stimu- 
late some  worth  while  habits  of  saving  and 
thdft? 

There  is  another  point  worth  considering 
which  perhaps  will  apply  more  particularly 
to  those  substantial  people  living  in  our 
smaller  towns  throughout  the  country,  I 
refer  to  the  increased  prestige  one  generally 
enjoys  by  being  associated  in  a  proprietary 
way  with  one's  local  bank.  For  it  is  to  the 
small,  independent  country  banks.  State  or 
National,  peculiar  to  the  United  States  alone, 
that  so  much  is  owed  in  the  development  of 
the  commercial  resources  of  this  country  and 
also  to  the  development  of  the  business  brains 
and  initiative  of  many  of  our  big  business 
men.  And  it  is  the  local  country  bank  that 
is,  or  should  be  to  justify  its  existence,  the 
general  headquarters  and  clearing-house,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  all  important  busi- 
ness transactions  in  the  town.  This  neces- 
sarily results  in  a  sort  of  confidential  rela- 
tion between  the  bank  and  the  business  public 
of  the  locality. 

Therefore  a  bank,  and  particularly  the 
small  country  bank  in  its  institutional  ca- 
pacity, should  enjoy  the  same  respect  and 
confidence  as  the  business  head  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  situated  as  the  church 
enjoys  as  its  spiritual  head.  This  being  the 
case,  a  good  citizen,  as  soon  as  he  is  finan- 
cially able,  should  look  upon  the  ownership 


of  a  few  shares  in  his  local  bank  with  pride 
and  with'  a  certain  responsibility  in  being 
associated  with  the  institution,  purely  aside 
from  the  investment  value  of  the  stock  itself. 

A  Democratic  Banking  System 

Those  who  like  to  talk  of  a  "Money 
Trust"  and  Wall  Street  control  will  perhaps 
not  agree  with  the  statement  that  our  bank- 
ing system  is  to-day  the  most  democratic 
system  in  the  world — and  yet  this  is  so. 
There  is  no  field  of  commercial  activity  in 
America  more  open  to  competition  and  more 
imbued  with  its  spirit  than  the  banking  busi- 
ness; and  it  is,  I  believe,  in  a  great  measure 
this  spirit  of  competition  which  has  made 
the  modern  American  bank  (whether  it  has 
a  capital  of  $10,000  and  be  located  in  the 
Middle  West,  or  $25,000,000  and  be  located 
in  New  York  City),  the  most  serviceable 
and  up-to-date  banking  medium  in  the  world. 
And,  furthermore,  the  many  small  but  inde- 
pendent banks  spread  over  our  grieat  coun- 
try, act  as  a  training  school  for  our  young 
bankers,  and  give  us  a  potential  supply  of 
trained  banking  executives  who  arc  con- 
stantly being  called  from  the  smaller  banks 
in  the  West,  Middle  West,  and  South,  where 
they  have  made  good,  to  the  larger  banks  in 
the  more  important  cities  where  there  are 
broader  fields  for  their  particular  talents.  It 
is  no  secret  that  the  largest  banks  in  New 
York  are  constantly  calling  such  men  to 
them,  conferring  on  them  often  the  most 
responsible  position  in  the  bank. 

It  is  a  more  wholesome  condition  to  have 
the  shares  representing  ownership  in  Na- 
tional and  State  banks  in  the  hands  of  a 
greater  proportion  of  enterprising  business 
men  who  have  funds  for  investment,  rather 
than  to  have  them  concentrated  in  the 
strong  boxes  of  the  discriminating  few.  The 
past  would  indicate  that  the  growth  in  the 
resources  and  prosperity  of  banks  follows 
closely  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
to\yns  or  cities  in  which  the  banks  are  lo- 
cated. Therefore,  are  not  the  shares  of  the 
thousands  of  banks  situated  in  our  small  but 
substantial  and  growing  towns  of  the  West, 
Middle  West,*  and  South,  as  well  as  those 
in  our  larger  cities,  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  more  American  investors? 
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HOOVER'S  ANALYSIS  OF 
ECONOMIC  SITUATIO 


"TpwEMORALIZED  productivity"  is  the 
I J  phrase  employed  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover  to  summarize  the  economic  difficul- 
ties of  Europe,  as  a  whole,  at  the  present 
time.  In  a  memorandum  published  under 
the  authority  of  the  British  Food  Controller 
in  the  National  Food  Journal  and  also  in 
the  ifarld's  (fork  for  November,  Mr. 
Hoover  shows  that  the  production  of  neces- 
saries for  Europe's  4-50,ooo,ooo  (including 
Russia)  has  never  been  at  so  low  an  ebb. 

Unemployment  allowances  in  one  form  or 
another  are  now  being  paid  to  15,000,000 
families,  and  this  payment  is  accomplished  in 
the  main  by  constant  inflation  of  currency. 
Mr.  Hoover  estimates  that  the  population  of 
Europe  is  at  least  100,000,000  greater  than 
can  be  supported  without  imports.  It  must 
live  by  production  and  distribution  of  ex- 
ports. Not  only  is  there  sad  lack  of  raw 
materials  and  imports,  but  the  production  of 
European  raw  materials  is  far  below  the 
normal  standard.  Europe  is  to-day  import- 
ing vast  quantities  of  certain  commodities 
which  she  formerly  produced  for  herself  and 
can  again  produce.  "Generally  in  produc- 
tion she  is  not  only  far  below  even  the  level 
of  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armbtice, 
but  far  below  the  maintenance  of  life  and 
health  without  an  unparalleled  rate  of  im- 
port." 

Mr.  Hoover  outlines  the  causes  of  this: 
The  industrial  and  comniercial  demon  lizalion 
aTiting  originally  oat  of  the  war.  but  continued 
out  of  the  struKgle  f"'  political  rearrangement* 
during  the  Armiilicc,  the  creation  of  new  gorem- 
ments,  their  inexperience,  and  friction  between 
these  governmenti  in  (he  readjustment  of  eco- 
fHMuic  relations. 

The  proper  and  ioiisteat  demand  of  labor  for 
higher  ttandardt  of  living  and  a  vrace  in  adminis- 
tration of  (heir  effort  has  unfortunateir  become 
impregnated  with  the  theorr  (hat  the  limitation  1  ' 
effort  below  physical  necenity  — ■"  :-— —  *' 
total  employmeDt  or  UBprove  tli 
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THE  PROPHETS  AND  THE  PROFITEERS 


THE  unlovely  riots  in  Europe  and  the 
bellowings  of  the  Bolshevist  in  America 
have  drawn  the  fire  of  serious-minded  men, 
and  they  are  resorting  to  history  in  a  fiank 
attack  on  the  agitators.  The  cry  of  profiteer- 
ing is  the  most  effective  rally  call  of  riot, 
according  to  Mr.  F.  Britten  Austin,  and  he 
says  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  (Philadelphia)  that  we  can  only  reach 
a  solution  of  the  difficulties  by  calm  investiga- 
tion. High  prices  are  a  result  of  war,  not 
profiteering ;  and  profiteers  are  merely  taking 
advantage  of  a  situation  that  would  e!xist 
without  them,  not  causing  the  general  world- 
wide rise  of  prices.  Destruction  of  stocks 
and  inflation  of  currency,  with  insufficient 
means  of  production,  have  caused  high  prices. 
And  mob  passion  will  only  increase  destruc- 
tion and  make  the  situation  worse. 

So,  taking  the  view  that  we  should  go 
about  the  problem  much  as  a  successful  mili- 
tary leader  does  in  planning  a  campaign,  he 
tells  us  to  take  historical  parallels  and  study 
them  as  a  general  studies  a  battle  on  the 
same  terrain. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  period  in  England 
when  the  Black  Death  reduced  the  popula- 
tion from  4,000,000  to  2,000,000  and  dis- 
rupted industry  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  the  Great  War.  It  seems  a  far  cry 
from  19 19  to  1350,  but  wages  and  prices 
both  rose  like  skyrockets  then  as  now;  and 
for  the  first  time  in  English  history  the  cry 
of  profiteering  rang  out  from  the  only  articu- 
late class — the  lords  of  the  soil.  In  an  agri- 
cultural civilization  such  as  prevailed  in  that 
day,  the  protest  was  against  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  rather  than  against  "the  trusts"  and  the 
free  laborer  was  denounced  with  vituperative 
thoroughness  for  his  rapacity  until  the  pot 
boiled  over  and  the  Statute  of  Laborers  was 
passed  providing  that: 

Every  man  or  woman  of  whatsofver  condidon, 
free  or  bond,  able  in  body,  and  within  the  age 
of  threescore  years  .  .  .  not  having  of  his  own 
whereof  he  may  live  .  .  .  and  not  serving  any 
other,  shall  be  bound  to  serve  the  employer  who 
shall  require  him  to  do  so,  and  shall  take  only  the 
wages  which  were  accustomed  to  be  taken  in  the 
neighborhood  where  he  is  bound  to  serve  two 
years  before  the  plague  began. 

Price  regulation,  or  rather  wage  regulation 
such  as  this,  was  expected  to  end  the  trouble, 
but  the  resultant  anarchy  was  riot  quelled 
until  the  next  generation  of  manorial  land- 


owners,  who  could  not  cultivate  their  lands 
themselves,  rented  it  out  on  short  leases  and 
supplied  the  necessary  capital  to  their  erst- 
while laborers.  The  price-fixing  statute  be- 
came a  dead  letter;  the  yeomen  farmers  be- 
came the  backbone  of  England;  and  as  the 
historian  says,  "a  hundred  years  later  the 
wages  of  an  English  laborer  could  purchase 
twice  the  amount  of  the  necessities  of  life 
which  could  have  been  obtained  for  the  wages 
paid  under  Edward  the  Third." 

The  next  upheaval  came  in  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  increased 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  imports,  together 
with  debasement  of  currency,  brought  about 
the  same  conditions  as  we  face  to-day.  First, 
paper  money  is  far  greater  than  the  gold  re- 
serves of  every  belligerent;  second,  there  is 
far  more  money  increase  than  increase  of  pro- 
duction. Then  gold  was  more  abundant  than 
goods,  and  the  debased  currency  stood  in 
relation  to  the  standard  metal  just  as  our 
paper  currency  stands  to  the  gold  reserves. 
Wheat  jumped  from  less  than  a  dollar  in 
1495  to  nearly  two  dollars  in  1533,  and  the 
weekly  wage  of  about  a  dollar  went  up 
twelve  cents!  For  half  a  century  there  was 
chaos,  cured  only  by  the  gradual  increase 
in  volume  of  commodities  from  commercial 
expansion. 

In  1772  a  number  of  laws  which  had 
proved  futile  in  curbing  "regraters,"  "fore- 
stallers,"  and  middlemen  were  repealed  as 
ineffective,  only  to  be  passed  again  in  1880 
when  the  price  of  corn  soared.  In  France, 
foreign  and  domestic  wars  took  away  most  of 
the  laborers,  stopped  foreign  trade,  and 
flooded  the  currency  with  assignats;  and  re- 
sultant high  prices  and  discontent  nearly 
overturned  the  revolution  itself.  The  Giron- 
dists established  a  bread  subsidy  in  Septem- 
ber, 1792,  which  cost  nearly  $10,000  a  day 
at  present  values;  and  yet  the  comparatively 
small  city  of  Paris  was  starving.  In  May, 
I793»  the  Jacobins  established  a  maximum 
price  for  com,  which  price  was  reduced  by 
successive  stages,  with  the  help  of  the  guillo- 
tine; but — no  corn  came  to  market  except 
under  compulsion  of  the  national  guards,  and 
farmers  and  villagers  armed  themselves  for 
protection  the  same  as  they  are  doing  in 
Russia  to-day. 

In  July,  1794,  the  Terror  fell  with  Robes- 
pierre and  a  reaction  set  in  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  repeal  of  the  "maximum"  after 
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months  of  nibeiy  in  q>itc  of  excellent  har- 
vests; Under  Napoleon,  confidence  was  re- 
store^; the  farmer  and  the  merchant  were 
unfettered  and  without  fear;  national  debt 
was  reduced;  currency  stabilized  and  kept 
on  a  sound  basis;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
wars,  the  people  found  it  produced  a  condi- 
tion of  economic  comfort  that  was  heaven 
compared  to  the  false  millennium  of  the  Bol- 
shevists of  that  day.    Mr.  Austin  says: 

Prior  (o  the  war  London  naa.the  world's  market 
for  Kold — and  to  bring  a  golden  pound  ilerling 
to  that  market  cost,  in  the  value  of  the  loavM 
of  bread  consumed  by  thoie  who  extracted  the  ore, 
refined  it,  transported  it,  provided  the  machinery 
and  put  it  on  the  market,  and  by  those  who  sup- 
plied the  clothing  and  other  necessaties  of  the 
gold  producers,  very  nearly  one  pound  aterling. 
The  piece  of  cotton  goods  on  the  market  which 
was  valued  at  ■  pound  sterling  cosi,  also,  from 
first  to  last,  very  nearly  one  pound  to  get  it 
there,  in  the  tame  way.  The  piece  of  cotton  goods 
is  a  symbol  for  any  other  commodity.  It  costs  to 
print  a  currency  note  of  one  pound  sterling  but 
a  minute  fraction  of  one  pound  slerlinii^s  worth 
of  bread  consumed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
paper  makers  and  die  printers. 
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THE  FARMER'S  BILL  01 


WRITING  in  Collier'i  for  October  4th, 
Mr.  George  Martin,  who  as  editor 
of  a  farm  paper  believes  that  modern  farming 
is  an  industry  and  should  be  run  on  an  exact 
cost-finding  basis,  sets  forth  in  summarized 
terms  the  demands  that  the  American  farmer 
is  now  making: 

I.  Subsidization  of  country  school*  by  county, 
State,  and  nation,  *o  farm  children  can  live  cm 
the  farm  and  still  get  a  preparatory  education 
admitting  to  college.  As  it  it  now,  the  children 
usually  go  to  town  to  Kbool  and  never  come  back. 

a.  Public  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
is  neither  ■  capitalist  nor  a  laborer,  aa  we  under- 
Hand  (he  terms,  but  the  managing  operator  of  a 
small  business  of  which  the  home  and  family  are 
integral  parts. 

].  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
farmer,  representing  our  largest  and  moat  funda- 
mental industry,  and  as  our  greatest  (lome  builder, 
is  entitled  to  an  income  comparable  with  his  labor, 
bit  investment,  and  his  managerial  skill. 

4.  The  assurance  of  this  income,  not  by  arbi- 
trary price  filing  nor  by  force,  but  by  conference 
between  producer,  distributor,  and  consumer. 

;.  Requirement  by  law  of  minimum  houung 
conditions  on  rented  farms,  maintained  under  a 
tftum  of  adequate  inspection.  Thi*  because, 
through  lack  of  adequate  finance*,  about  half  the 
acreage  of  our  better  land*  it  owned  by  "in- 
Teiton"  and  operated  by  "tenant-farmen."  Thete 
tenant-farmers  want  to  own  their  farmi.    They 
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the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  individual  accumu- 
lation of  large  numbers  of  farms.  Real-estate 
speculation  to  be  entirely  disassociated  from  the 
production  of  the  food  of  the  people. 

13.  Recognition  of  agriculture  as  a  matter  of 
deep  public  concern,  whether  regarded  as  the 
machinery  of  the  production  of  the  people's  food, 
or  as  the  means  of  providing  good  conditions  for 
the  rearing  of  children. 

14.  The  determination  to  maintain  upon  the 
land  the  same  class  of  people  as  are  those  who 
constitute  the  prevailing  type  among  the  mass 
of  American  citizens. 

To  make  plain  the  real  basis  of  the  farm- 
er's unrest,  Mr.  Martin  refers  to  a  recent 
investigation  made  by  the  Niagara  County 
fruit-growers,  who  discovered  that  their  aver- 
age labor  income  per  man  was  only  $184  per 
year. 


Take  a  typical  case  in  Niagara  County,  which 
is  a  fair  average  for  the  country.  A  man  has  a 
farm  valued  at  $18,000.  His  expenses  for  the 
year  are  $29oa  His  receipts  are  $4000.  He 
figures  that  he  has  made  $1100  during  the  year, 
and  that  this  is  not  so  bad.  But  he  has  not  taken 
into  accouAt  the  capital  invested.  If  he  invested 
that  $18,000  elsewhere,  he  could  easily  get  4  per 
cent  interest.  If  he  borrowed  it,  he  would  prob- 
ably pay  6  per  cent.  So  take  an  average  and 
say  his  invested  capital  earns  5  per  cent.  Five 
per  cent  of  $18,000  would  be  $900.  So  his  capital 
"earned"  $900  of  that  $1100,  and  the  man,  work- 
ing hard  all  year,  earned  only  $200.  But,  as  I 
said,  the  average  in  Niagara  County  was  only 
$184.  Applied  to  a  group  of  farmers  who  are 
doing  $50,000,000  worth  of  business  a  year,  as 
these  men  are,  it  is  worthy  of  serious  thought. 


WHY  THE  GENERAL  STRIKE  FAILED 

IN  ITALY 


THE  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
failure  of  the  recently  attempted  gen- 
eral strike  in  Italy  are  the  theme  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  Rassegna  Nazionale  by  Signor  R. 
Palmarocchi.  At  the  outset,  he  notes  that 
the  enterprise  was  doomed  to  failure  because 
of  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  English 
and  French  workers,  who  disappointed  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  their  Italian 
brethren. 

The  writer  finds  their  inaction  entirely  jus- 
tifiable, for  the  aim  of  the  extremists  who 
urged  French  participation  in  the  Italian 
movement  was  to  precipitate,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Russian  and  Hungarian  radicals, 
first  a  general  strike,  and  then  a  revolution 
leading  to  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
such  as  had  been  established  in  Russia  and 
Hungary. 

While  the  Italian  writer's  sympathies  are 
strongly  with  the  proletariat,  he  nevertheless 
emphatically  declares  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  workers  were  altogether  in  the  right  in 
refusing  to  pursue  such  a  policy,  for  even 
the  best  Russian  and  Hungarian  opinion  sus- 
tains the  view  that  nothing  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  delay,  or  nullify,  the  realization  of 
progressive  reforms  than  is  the  employment 
of  violent  means  for  their  attainment. 

Moreover,  apart  from  the  theoretical 
merits  of  the  case,  Signor  Palmarocchi  does 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  trans- 
plant Soviet  government  to  Italian  soil.  The 


Italian  soul  differs  too  radically  from  the 
Russian  soul,  and  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  Russian  moujik  and  the  Italian 
contadino.  This  difference  extends  to  all  the 
strata  of  society. 

It  would  indeed  be  possible  to  realize  one 
phase  of  the  Russian  movement,  namely  a 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  which  the 
Russians  seek  to  justify  by  cfeclaring  it  to 
be  merely  a  transitory  phase,  a  means  and 
not  an  evil.  But  this  ns  a  delusion.  All  dic- 
tatorships begin  in  this  way,  but  in  a  brief 
time  they  proclaim  themselves  to  be  finalities, 
and  although  it  is  quite  true  that  a  reaction 
is  sure  to  set  in  before  long,  hardly  anyone 
would  be  bold  enough  to  favor  a  new  form 
of  government  simply  because  it  was  sure  to 
eventuate  in  a  successful  counter-revolution. 

How  inconsistent  the  performances  of  the 
Bolshevist  rulers  in  Russia  are  with  their  pro* 
fessions  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  soon  as 
their  rule  was  fairly  established  they  revived, 
with  but  slight  modifications,  most  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  old  regime.  The  same  thing 
would  occur  elsewhere,  for  any  party  which 
gains  control  of  a  nation  becomes  the  inher- 
itor of  the  century-old  traditions  of  that  na- 
tion. This  constitutes  a  dilemma  that  the  oc- 
cidental socialists  apparently  fail  to  grasp. 
If  the  principle  of  authority  is  always  wrong, 
whatever  government  may  invoke  it,  and  we 
are  to  expect  the  advent  of  an  ideal  political 
regime  that  has  never  yet  been  founded,  then 
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this  ideal  regime  should  oppose  the  absolut- 
ism of  the  working  class  just  as  energetically 
as  i*  does  the  domination  of  the  capitalistic 
class. 

IS,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  and  proper 
that  the  state  should  be  an  incorporation- of 
force,  before  it  can  become  an  incorporation 
of  justice  and  liberty,  then  Lenine's  experi- 
ment does  not  deserve  condemnation,  but  at 
the  same  time  his  followers  have  no  right  to 
condemn  the  other  European  governments  in 
his  name. 

The  writer  su^ests  that  this  dilemma  can 
onl>-  be  escaped  by  a  frank  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  extremists  that  their  aim  is  to 
wcure  for  their  class  the  possession  and  man- 
agement of  the  national  wealth  that  is  now 
held  by  another  class.  But  in  this  case  the 
proletariat  simply  appeals  to  the  principle  of 
force  and  the  opposing  classes  have  a  right 


to  make  the  same  appeal 
to  invoke  justice  and  ri^ 
is  merely  one  between  q 
All  these  contradicti 
abandonment*  6f  die  pru 
ity,  from  supplanting  t 
teaches  only  the  satisfacti 
ings.  All  governments 
self-interest  alone  and  no 
itarianism  and  not  on  n 
sure  to  degenerate  into 
aristocratic,  capitalistic  d 
are  still  too  much  under 
war  spirit,  and  just  as 
time  since  to  the  illusion 
problems  could  be  solva 
tory,  so  we  now  think  I 
can  be  solved  by  the  vie 
the  rule  of  one  class  for  ^ 


THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATION 
LABOR  UNION 


A  REPORT  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference  held  at  Amsterd.im,  Hol- 
land, from  July  28lh  to  August  2nd,  to  form 
a  new  International  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  is  presented  in  the  American  Feder- 
alonht  (Washington,  D.  C.)  for  October, 
The  president  of  the  Dutch  Federation  of 
Labor  in  his  address  of  ^velcome  to  the  con- 
ference declared  that  the  war  was  prepared 
for  and  caused  by  the  capitalistic  class,  as 
such.  Mr.  Tobin,  speaking  for  the  American 
delegation,  objected  to  this  statement.  He 
said: 

We  contend  and  we  believe  that  the  war  was 
abwiutely  caused  by  the  monsrdiial,  milirarigtic 
tyiXtm  of  Germiny  and  Austria  and  will  not 
subscribe  to  anv  other  declaration  made  by  the 
chairman  of  this  convention.  The  United  States 
forces,  the  British  forces  and  Ihe  allies  all  com- 
bined have  forever  destroyed  the  syslems  that 
were  responsible  for  that  awful  dKtruirtion  of  life 
and  property'  and  happine*?. 

The  secretar\''s  list  showed  fourteen  coun- 
tries, with  nincty-tHo  delegates,  representing 
17.740,000  members. 

The  question  most  bitterly  contested  before 
the  conference  was  that  of  the  voting  power 
of  the  national  trade-union  centers.  After  a 
lengthy  debate  the  following  basis  was 
adopted : 


Each  national 
one  vote  for  250,000 

Two  vntes  from  150/900  t»  500,aaa 

Three  votes  from  500,000 

And    one   vote    for   every 
thereof,  over  and  above 


The  American  delegation  then  iiMuted 
this  voting  power  should  be  applied 
ately  tn  the  conference.  This  plan  ha 
been  adopted,  the  voting  strenglh  of  the 
ference  was  shown  to  ^  U  follows: 


Country  Membenhip 

America    \,(ioaf>ao 

Great    Britain 4,750^000 

France    1,100^000 

Belgium    410^00 

Luxemburg    zxfioa 

Germany    


Switzerland   . 
Sweden     

Norway    .... 
Denmark    . . . 


Czechoslovaks 


It  was  decided  that  a  per  ci^ta  tBC  if 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  CONGRESS  AT  AMSTBRDAH 

members,  $30,ooo  per  annum.  The  three 
American  delegates  to  the  Amsterdam  con- 
ference, were  Samuel  Gompers,  Daniel  J. 
Tobin  and  John  J.  Hynes. 


one-half  of  one  cent  per  member  per  annum 
should  be  assessed  on  the  membership  of  the 
federation.  This  would  make  the  American 
contribution,   basing  the  tax  on   4,000,000 


THE  NEW  MOROCCO 


NO  REGION  of  the  world  has  been 
the  scene  of  more  remarkable  eco- 
nomic transformations  within  the  past  few 
years  than  Morocco — the  land  which  Pierre 
Loti  once  described  as  "impenetrable  to 
things  that  are  new."  The  war  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  world  at  large  from  the 
beneficent  changes  in  progress  there  under 
the  French  administration,  but  did  not  se- 
riously interrupt  the  changes  themselves. 
The  story  of  "The  Work  of  France  in 
Morocco"  is  told  in  the  Geographical  Re- 
view (New  York)  by  M.  Alfred  de  Tarde, 
editor  of  France-Maroc,  while  elsewhere  in 
the  same  journal  we  find  a  brief  history  of 
the  succesive  stages  of  French  penetration 
of  the  country.  Both  articles  attest  the  fact 
that  the  thriving  and  progressive  Morocco 
of  to-day  is  mainly  the  work  of  one  man, 
General  Lyautey,  who  has  held  the  office 
of  resident  general  ever  since  the  signing  of 
the  French  protectorate  treaty  in  1912,  ex- 
cept for  four  months,  from  December,  1916, 
to  April,  1917.  when  he  was  on  duty  at  the 
Ministry  of  War  in  Paris. 
M.  dc  Tarde  says: 


At  the  time  when  France  took  up  tbe  work  of 
political  and  economic  organizalion  everything 
remained  (o  be  done — restoration  of  the  dis- 
ordered administration ;  Mtablishment  of  the  bawi 
of  economic  development;  installation  of  medical, 
educational,  and  other  seri-icc;  reform  of  the  land 
system.  At  the  same  time  peace  had  to  be 
assured  and  a  rebellious  population  pacified  by 
the  combined  application  of  force  and  persuasion. 

The  task  »as  Immense  in  itself.  It  nas  ren- 
dered still  more  difficult  by  the  course  of  external 
events.  Two  years  after  France  had  taken  up  her 
task  the  European  war  broke  out.  Should  the 
work  in  Morocco  be  suspended?  So  »ome  thought 
in  the  stress  of  the  first  days.  There  was  a  call 
for  immediate  abandonment  of  all  the  country 
except  the  coasts.  But  General  Lyautey,  with  a 
clear  outlook  on  the  future,  answered  differently. 
He  despatched  to  France  the  forces  summoned  for 
national  defense,  guaranteeing  to  hold  Morocco 
with  the  remainder.  As  a  protective  shield  he 
flung  the  last  of  these  active  troops  to  the  borderi 
of  the  pacified  territon','lrustinK  the  peace  of  the 
interior  to  a  policy  of  public  works  and  general 
development. 

This  policy  he  has  applied  without  relaxation 
since  August,  1914-  Its  success  is  patent,  for  not 
only  has  Morocco  remained  peaceable  during  tbe 
war  despite  the  efforts  of  German  propaganda  but 
the  zone  of  pacification  has  been  extended.  Today 
tbe  occupied   area  exceed*  350^000  tquare  klto- 
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From  Ibe  Gecgrafhitti  Uti-ita,  Americ«a  Geocnphical  Society,  Haw  Yoik 

one  of  the  chief  factors  in  opaline  iq>  tkc 
country.  The  French  authorities  have  ie- 
voted  much  attention  to  town-pluinin^  tui 
liave  en(>:aged  for  this  work  the  Krvioei  of 
an  expert,  M.  Frost,  who  lately  dmr  ap 
plans  for  the  extension  of  tbe  ctty  of  AM> 
werp. 


That  a  conquering  army  may  come  as  a 
Mfssinn  to  an  invaded  country  and  not  as  a 
sLourge  is  strikingly  proved  by  the  history 
(jf  French  military  operations  in  Morocco. 
Step  by  step  the  borders  of  the  "pacified" 
area  have  been  pushed  forward  by  troops 
which  build  roads  and  bridges,  railways  and 
telephone  lines  for  the  benefit  of  the  native 
population,  and  which  include  in  their  ranks 
masons,  carpenters,  laborers,  farmers,  teach- 
ers and  doctors. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  French  was 
to  build  a  main  seaport  at  Casablanca  and 
minor  ports  elsewhere.  The  former  place 
is  now  provided  with  a  fine,  commodious  har- 
bor and  its  traffic  is  growing  rapidly.  When 
Casablanca  is  joined  by  rail  with  Oran  and 
Tangier  it  will  afford  European  travelers  the 
means  of  shortening  by  several  da>-s  the  jour- 
ney between  the  Old  World  and  Central  and 
South  America.  The  construction  of  rail- 
wa>-s  was  at  first  hampered  by  certain  treaty 
provisions,  and  at  present  most  of  the  lines 
are  narrow-gauge  and  intended  .--rimanly  for 
military  use ;  but  a  s>'stem  of  standard-gauge 
commercial  lines  has  now  been  fully  planned. 
Meanwhile  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  construction  of  highways,  which,  with 
the  introduction  of  automobiles,  have  been 


The  unreitrminod  naSemqf  tt  the  S 
town  groniag  up  betide  llie  aadvc  turn 
ovenhadow,  to  luffocite,  and  inal^  t» 
its  victim.  To  avoid  (ku  unfortunate  i 
General  Lyautey  h  "'  '____ 

that  the  native  and  the  Enropcn  hNfas  AaH  la 
lepirated,  a  plan  adopted  bj'  d  ~  "  *  '  "  " 
The  policy  is  in  i  "      '" 

principle!. 

diiumilar  civilizationi  it  U  rather  die  vins  tm 
the  virtues  that  flouriih.  On  hygknie  mammth 
the  European  ihould  take  up  hu  rcatdfl 
from  tfaote  centen  ofinfotlioa,  dw 
towns,  with  their  narrow,  dirqr,  ill- 1  mlflaw 
streets.  In  the  town  plain  of  ft*  fMw*  dv  Ih 
care  will  be  to  act  aiidc  a  atrip  of  mrnmA  w^ 
rating  the  European  and  native  «aw%  tmk  a 
this  itrip  ill  building  will  be  p-'^'"—  ' 


The  author  tells  us  that,  widi  dw  cs 
pie  of  European  colonists  before  their  ( 
the   natives   are   rapidly    adopttQc 
agricultural   methods  and  i 
agricultural   experiment  : 
agencies   are  introducing  n 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  dim 
that  stock-breeding  is  beins 
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SANITATION  AND  WELFARE  WORK 
AMONG  STEEL  EMPLOYEES 


FOR  several  years  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  has  given  special  atten- 
tion to  matters  of  sanitation  and  hygiene 
among  the  workers  in  the  steel  industry 
throughout  the  country.  The  Institute  is 
interested  particularly  in  the  prevention  of 
accidents  among  the  workers,  in  providing 
hospital  and  nursing  facilities,  in  training  for 
first  aid  to  the  injured,  in  the  physical  ex- 
amination of  employees,  in  the  improvement 
of  water  supplies,  washing  facilities,  toilet 
arrangements,  drainage  and  sewerage  dis- 
posal, in  securing  better  housing  and  rest  and 
recreation  for  the  families  of  the  steel  work- 
ers, as  well  as  for  the  men  themselves,  in 
securing  warmer  work  places  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer,  and  in  various  other  meas- 
ures designed  to  make  the  lot  of  the  factory 
operative  and  his  family  more  endurable. 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  have  been 
briefly  sketched  by  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington, 
former  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City,  who  is  now  secretary  of  the  Institute's 
Welfare  Committee.  He  calls  attention  par- 
ticularly to  improved  methods  in  the  disposal 
of  garbage  and  sewage,  the  abolitiqn  of  steam 
pollution,  and  the  drainage  of  back  alleys  and 
streets  in  workingmens'  communities.  Many 
steel  plants  have  introduced  systems  for  cool- 
ing the  air  in  summer  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  heat  stroke.    Some  of  the  steel 


mills  have  succeeded  in  eliminating  dust, 
which  was  formerly  a  fruitful  source  of  tu- 
berculosis germs.  Gases  produced  by  open 
fires  where  combustion  is  incomplete  are  now 
carried  to  the  outside  of  the  building.  Many 
plants  are  now  heated  in  winter  by  fresh  air 
brought  from  the  outside,  filtered,  warmed 
and  distributed  through  the  various  parts  of 
the  building,  free  from  dust  and  gases. 

In  the  matter  of  first  aid  it  is  said  that 
the  steel  industry  leads  all  others  for  organ- 
ized effort.  Some  years  ago  the  surgeon  of 
one  of  the  largest  companies  reported  a  re- 
duction of  septic  cases  from  50  per  cent,  to 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  American  steel  industry  also  leads  the 
world  in  the  provision  for  the  care  of  injured 
employees.  The  emergency  hospitals  erected 
near  mines  and  mills  have  materially  aided 
in  reducing  human  suffering.  Many  lives 
have  been  saved  by  prompt  care  and  the  in- 
jured workman  has  full  assurance  that  such 
care  is  the  best  that  can  be  obtained.  The 
industry  also  maintains  a  rest  farm  for  the 
wives  of  employees  who  are  in  poor  health. 
This  farm  is  under  the  charge  of  a  phjrsician 
and  a  nurse.  At  settlement  houses,  supported 
by  the  industry,  much  attention  is  given  to 
the  women  and  children,  particularly  the 
babies.  At  these  houses  boys  and  girk  are 
taught  useful  trades. 


THE  LYNCHING  EVIL  FROM  A  SOUTHERN 

STANDPOINT 


BEGINNING  with  the  assumption  that 
lynching  is  a  nafional  evil,  not  confined 
to  any  one  section  of  the  country,  but  main- 
taining at  the  same  time  that  this  evil  more 
vitally  concerns  the  South  than  it  does  other 
parts  of  the  country,  because  the  greater 
number  of  lynchings  occur  there.  Principal 
Robert  R.  Moton,  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  sets 
forth  in  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  a  rep- 
resentative Southern  review,  his  views  con- 
cerning the  program  that  should  be  adopted 
to  do  away  with  the  lynching  evil  through- 
out the  South. 

Having  shown  from  official  records  that 


the  South,  with  about  one-half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  North  and  West,  had  during  the 
past  thirty  years  more  than  seven  times  as 
many  lynchings  as  the  North  and  West  com- 
bined, and  also  that  the  decrease  of  lynchings 
has  been  more  rapid  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  than  in  the  South,  Major  Moton 
expresses  the  opinion  that  lynching  is  the 
chief  cause  of  unrest  among  negroes.  Al- 
though white  persons  are  often  put  to  death 
by  mobs,  lynching  is  proved  by  the  statistics 
to  be  more  and  more  confined  to  negroes. 
In  the  recent  extensive  migrations  of  negroes 
from  South  to  North  lynching  was  the  cause 
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most  frequently  ttated.  Beyond  question  it 
is  one  of  the  diief  factors  in  making  South- 
ern negro  labor  nnstabie.  Furthermore,  it 
causes  unrest  among  business,  professional 
and  property  owning  negroes  who  would 
naturally  form  the  stabilizing  forces  in  negro 
communities. 

Major  Moton  concludes  as  the  result  of 
his  own  observations  that  this  unstability  and 
unrest  arc  tending  to  increase  rather  than  to 
decrease,  thereby  greatly  retarding  the  indus- 
trial and  economic  development  of  the  South. 
While  he  believes  that  the  South  is  going 
to  need  the  negro  as  a  laborer,  even  more  in 
the  future  than  she  has  in  the  past,  there  will 
be  a  greater  demand  for  the  negro  in  the 
North  than  there  has  been  heretofore,  be- 
cause of  the  stoppage  of  immigration  from 
Europe  and  the  revival  in  the  building  indus- 
tries and  other  lines  that  will  follow  the 
establishment  of  peace. 

Major  Moton  notes  with  satisfaction  tfie 
growth  of  sentiment  in  the  South  against 
lynching  and  the  strong  stand  taken  by  such 
influential  newspapers  as  the  Montgomery 
Advertiier,  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the 
Houston  Pott,  riie  Charlotte  Observer,  the 
Columbia  State,  the  Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal  and  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune. Southern  white  people  in  growing 
numbers  are  setting  their  faces  against  the 
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THE  REDEMPTION  OF  R 


IN  the  Bibliathiqut  UniverselU  et  Revue 
Suisse  for  September,  M.  Ph.  Jeanneret 
handles  with  extreme  frankness  and  vigor 
"The  Bolshevik  Army." 

The  description  of  the  capture  and  defense 
of  Kazan  and  the  reluctant  retreat  from  that 
city  are  described  in  terms  which  seem  to 
indicate  the  writer's  presence  there: 

Less  than  a  >-ear  ifto,  ttiil  self-ltylcd  power  WM 
on  Ihe  point  of  vaoiihinf;.  Three  thoutand  Ciecs 
and  Serbs,  with  jooo  Runiani,  rolled  \nA  the 
Red  irmy.  A  few  thomind  more  men  could  have 
captured  it  entire.  Alai !  Neither  the  French 
and  English  expected  frtim  the  North,  nor  the 
Japanese  heralded  from  the  South,  cntwered  oar 
tall.  What  should  have  been  the  tomb  and  final 
death  of  Bolaheviim  proved  <t*  resurrection. 

The  whole  movement  is  described  as  un- 
national,  essentially  fofetgn.  As  the  chief 
leaders  are  named  "the  Jews,  traditional 
sworn  foes  of  Russian  (iationaltsiii,  and  Aelr 


German  allies,"  T 
tially  criminal  city  e 
followers.  A  radia 
in  any  case  due.  Tl 
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name  stands  inspiringly  for  that  broadest 
patriotic  purpose. 

This  fast-growing,  diabolical  newcomer, 
who  hides  his  gory  hands  in  po<;kets  stuflFed 
by  robbery,"  who  "to  keep  his  bark  afloat 
on  the  floods  of  blood  he  has  shed,  calls  on 
those  he  has  helped  to  ruin  to  recognize  him 
among  the  legitimate  powers,"  must  be  de- 
stroyed, if  there  is  ever  to  be  peace  on  earth. 

The  anti-Bolshevist  army  must  have  three 
supreme,    immediate,   constructive   aims: 

( 1 )  To  set  up  a  single  leader  representa- 
tive of  all  forms  of  true  Russian  nationality. 

(2)  To  assure  to  the  peasants  a  land- 
tenure  which  will  set  them  fully  at  work  to 
feed  the  starving  nation,  and 

(3)  To  restore  religious  freedom. 
Only  less  immediate  and  vital  is  it 

(i)  To  introduce  real  money,  instead  of 
the  hopelessly  debased  and  irredeemable 
paper. 

(2)  To  open  up  to  commerce  the  rail- 
roads and  other  highways,  now  useful  only 
to  troops. 

(3)  To  obtain  adequate  food  supplies  for 
the  nation.  But  the  necessity  is  quite  as 
urgent  for  the  European  victors  in  the  war 
as  for  Russia  herself. 


Not  to  take  to  heart  to-day  the  fate  of  Russia 
is  to  hand  her  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
Germany,  that,  having  infused  the  poison,  wishes 
to  reap  her  reward.  Germany  has  lost  her 
colonies;  Russia  would  offset  them.  She  has  no 
empire  on  the  seas;  Russia  will  make  an  adequate 
one  on  the  land.  If  Europe  closes  her  own  gates, 
Russia  opens  the  portal  of  Asia. 

The  task  will  not  be  easy.  "The  giant 
should  have  been  throttled  in  his  childhood; 
but  now  he  must  be  destroyed,  before  he 
becomes  a  Titan,  a  demon  raging  over' all  the 
earth." 


When  it  comes  to  planning  an  actual  cam- 
paign, all  attacks  from  north  or  south  are 
regarded  as  mere  subsidiary  flanking  move- 
ments. The  real  base  of  attack  must  be  in 
Siberia.  A  well-equipped  army  of  a  million 
and  a  half,  with  aeroplanes,  tanks,  high  ex- 
plosives, all  the  latest  means  of  offensive 
action,  must  be  created. 

Rather  curiously,  this  army  is  not,  after 
all,  described  as  primarily  either  Russian  in 
race  or  made  up  of  troops  regularly  drawn 
from  the  chief  European  allies! 

Where  shall  the  inen  be  found  to  form  the 
army  to  restore  Russia? 

ist,  Japan,  which  will  receive  its  compensations 
in  Siberia. 

2nd,  America,  which  has  every  interest  in  tak- 
ing a  high  hand  in  Russia. 

3rd,  Volunteers  from  all  countries,  who  would 
receive  a  bit  of  land  apiece,  if  they  wished  to 
settle  on  it. 

4th,  The  Cossacks,  who  are  still  struggling  for 
independence. 

5th,  The  ex-officers  of  the  Russian  armies, 
formed  in  legions  of  their  own. 

6th,  The  Czecs. 

7th,  Volunteers  from  each  province  as  it  is 
liberated. 

It  will  doubtless  be  agreed,  by  nearly  all 
readers,  that  the  very  simplicity  and  vivid- 
ness of  this  ideal  program  suggests  that  many 
problems,  debatable  questions,  troublesome 
details,  are  kept  out  of  view. 

At  the  close,  there  recurs  the  question  of 
the  ideal  leader.  There  still  appears  no 
doubt  that  he  will  be  a  Russian,  who  will 
bring  in  the  happy  day  when  "Russia,  liber- 
ated from  Bolshevism,  grateful  for  her  salva- 
tion, shall  become  the  friend  of  the  nations 
which  Germany  had  desired  to  supplant." 

The  writer  neither  names  nor  points  to- 
ward this  glorious  leader.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  difficult  to  do  so. 


THE  RUMANIAN  PRESS  ON  RUMANIA'S 
INTERVENTION  IN  HUNGARY 


ACCORDING  to  Rumanian  newspa- 
pers recently  received,  the  administra- 
tion of  Premier  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  seemed  to 
have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  entire 
nation  during  the  military  operations  in 
Hungary  and  the  occupation  of  Budapest  by 
the  Rumanian  troops. 

The     JJniversul     (the     "Universe",     of 


Bucharest),  the  most  popular  and  indepen* 
dent  Rumanian  newspaper,  remarks  editor^ 
tally  that  "the  entrance  of  the  Rumanian 
army  in  Budapest  marks  the  triumph  of 
organized  statesmanship  against  chaotic  Bol- 
shevism," and  that  "Rumania  has  performed 
not  only  a  national  duty  in  conquering  the 
Hungarian  army  of  Bela  Kun,  but  also  an 
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mtcrnation&l    gervke    in    wardtng-off    the 
danger  of  Bolshevism  in  Central  Europe". 

The  Viitorul  (tiie  "Future"),  organ  of 
the  Liberal  party  (governmental),  makes  die 
following  statements  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Rumania's  Policy — A  Resolute  Policy": 

The  foreign  policy  of  Rumaoia,  which  bad 
lilien  ■  new  directioD  lince  the  crown  council 
held  «t  Sinaia  in  aummer  1914,  when  the  Euro- 
pean war  broke  out,  has  been  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions from  that  time  to  the  present  day  a  frank, 
loyal,  and  resolute  policy  toward  the  Allies.  Our 
entrance  into  the  war  on  August  a?,  1916,  on  the 
tide  of  the  Allies,  has  proved  indeed  the  loyalty 
of  ihc  Rumanian  policy,  so  that  thereafter  every 
eenure  and  action  conlirined  (he  fact  that  we  have 
followed  that  direction,  however  great  and  hard 
were  the-  tacrihces  which  multiplied  themselves 
gradually. 

And  further,  the  same  paper  remarks : 

Our  policy  has  been  resolute  as  regards  all 
sacrifices,  especially  when,  coming  into  the  war, 
we  first  put  the  problem  of  the  dismemberment 
of  Austria  of  which  the  Allies  had  not  then 
thought  Again,  this  policy  had  been  resolute  in 
the  spring  of  1917,  when  we  knew  how  (o  resist 
alone,  after  the  Russian  treachery  and  defeaion, 
against  the  invading  waves  of  the  enemy.  It 
had  been  alio  a  renlute  policy  in  the  autumn  of 
t9iS,   when   we   again  took  up  ariiM  against  the 


Upon  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  regarding  requisitions  made 
by  the  Rumanian  military  command  at  Buda- 
pest (in  August  27),  the  Rumanian  Press 
Bureau  issued  the  following  statement  of 
facts:  "The  German-Hungarian  army  of 
occupation  exported  from  Rumania  between 
December  i,  1916,  and  October  10,  1918, 
3,705,148  tons  of  merchandise.  This  repre- 
sented 2,161,905  tons  of  foodstuffs  and  for- 
age, 1,140,809  tons  of  petroleum  and  min- 
eral oil  and  433,434  tons  of  raw  material." 

This  statement,  based  upon  figures  com- 
puted from  German  and  Austro- Hungarian 
documents,  has  been  reproduced  by  all  Ru- 
manian newspapers,  including  those  of  the 
opposition  (the  Conservative  and  the  Demo- 
cratic parties).  To  this  has  been  added  the 
statement  made  by  Count  Czernin,  the 
former  Austro- Hungarian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Bucharest, 
the  treaty  forced  upon  Rumania  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  April,  1918 :  "I  have  obtained  from 
Rumania  on  rfie  harvest  of  the  last  year  over 
70,000  tons  of  cereals.  The  surplus  of  die 
new  harvest,  whidi  will  be  divided  between 
us  and  Gcnnanr,  will  procoFe  us  pn^bly 
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at  Budapest,  the  Allies  seek  even-where  the  reali- 
zation of  the  "common  pledge." 

Although  the  public  opinion  in  Rumania, 
was  unanimous  as  regards  military  interven- 
tion against  the  Hungarian  Bolsheviki  who 
had  invaded  Rumanian  territory,  there  are, 
however,  a  few  notes  of  disapproval  to  be 
found  in  a  part  of  the  Rumanian  press  con- 
cerning the  conditions  under  which  such  an 


intervention  has  taken  place.  Thus  the 
Adeverul  (the  "Truth") — independent  but 
openly  opposed  to  the  Liberal  party  of  Mr. 
Bratianu — remarks  that  "the  Rumanian  gov- 
ernment has  made  a  mistake  in  embarking 
upon  a  policy  which  has  not  the  full  approval 
of  the  great  powers."  The  Democratic 
party,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Take 
lonescu,  has  taken  also  a  critical  attitude  to- 
ward the  actions  of  the  government. 


FRANCE'S  NEW  ELECTORAL  LAW 


IT  IS  planned  to  hold  general  elections 
in  France  within  the  next  few  months, 
although  Premier  Clemenceau  had  refused 
to  fix  a  precise  date  until  after  ratification 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  by  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  mem- 
bers now  serving  were  elected  in  May,  I9I4» 
for  four  years  only;  and  that  their  terms  of 
office  have  been  prolonged  through  the  exi- 
gencies of  war.  One  of  the  first  duties  of 
the  new  Chamber — in  which  the  Senate  will 
share — will  be  the  selection  of  a  successor 
to  President  Poincare,  whose  seven-year 
term  expires  in  January. 

While  Clemenceau  was  presiding  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  the  Deputies  framed  and 
adopted  an  electoral  reform  bill  (becoming 
a  law  on  July  12,  1919)  modifying  a  sys- 
tem which  dated  back  to  1885.  The  period- 
ical La  France,  (New  York)  undertakes  to 
explain  for  Americans  the  significance  of  the 
changes,  in  an  article  by  its  Paris  corre- 
spondent. 

We  are  reminded  first  of  the  old  system, 
the  so-called  "single  name"  or  "district"  bal- 
lot, which  had  in  turn — thirty  years  ago — ^ 
displaced  a  system  under  which  each  elector 
voted  for  as  many  Deputies  as  the  entire 
Department  was  to  elect. 

The  writer  in  La  France  asks  and  answers 
the  question,  Why  was  electoral  reform 
necessary?  He  states  two  reasons^ — the  first, 
gradual  abuse  of  the  "district"  ballot;  the 
second,  a  new  conception  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority. 

Under  abuses  the  writer  mentions:  im- 
proper pressure  by  wealthy  or  influential 
candidates ;  a  subordination  of  national  inter- 
ests to  those  of  small  districts;  and  the 
breaking-up  of  parties,  which  has  rendered 
French  ministries  notoriously  unstable,  de- 
pendent as  they  are  upon  the  confidence  of 


the  Chamber. 

The  second  reason  for  change  had  been 
to  guard  the  rights  of  minorities.  Under 
the  old  system,  in  a  close  electoral  district  a 
majority  of  one  vote  was  sufficient  to  elect — • 
10,000  voters,  for  example,  might  be  repre- 
sented and  9,999  who  favored  a  losing  can- 
didate might  be  without  representation  at 
all.  The  new  system  includes  proportional 
representation,  based  upon  larger  voting  dis- 
tricts. We  quote  the  French  author's  suppos- 
ititious case : 

Suppose  that  we  take  an  electoral  district  rep- 
resenting 100,000  voters,  having  to  elect  ten  depu- 
ties and  suppose  that  50,000  votes  would  be  for 
A,  30,000  votes  for  B  and  20,000  votes  for  C; 
how  would  this  electoral  district  be  represented 
under  the  system  of  proportional  representation? 
The  nuinber  of  voters  would  be  divided  by  the 
number  of  deputies  to  be  chosen.  The  quotient  of 
this  division  would  be  lo^ooo;  therefore,  to  each 
list  would  be  given  as  many  deputies  as  it  is 
contained  in  the  electoral  quotient;  that  is  to  say: 
Party  A  would  have  5  deputies,  party  B,  3 
deputies,  and  party  C,  2  deputies.  All  the  parties 
are  thus  represented  in  proportion  to  their  numer- 
ical strength. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  elections 
would  be  held  according  to  the  "majority"  ballot; 
Party  A  would  have  elected  10  deputies;  Party  B 
and  Part>'  C  would  not  have  been  represented  at 
all.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  a  proportional  repre- 
sentation tends  to  bring  mathematically  exact 
justice  into  the  elections. 

Through  the  application  of  these  changes 
in  the  French  electoral  system,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  power  of  one  man  over  an  electoral 
district  will  cease ;  that  voters  will  be  forced 
to  declare  themselves  on  political  programs 
and  not  -on  individuals;  that  the  right  of 
minorities  will  be  exercised;  and  that  the 
party  obtaining  the  absolute  majority  of 
votes  will  likewise  obtain  the  absolute  mar 
jority  of  all  representatives. 
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GECXiRAPHIGAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
IRISH  QUESTION 


PROFESSOR  W.  R.  Mc- 
CONNELL.whooccu- 
pies  the  diair  of  geogniiJiy  at 
Miami  Univereity,  conducts 
at  that  institution  a  class  in 
political  geography  in  whidi 
a  part  of  the  students'  time  is 
devoted  to  working  out  the 
geographic  factors  involved 
in  current  internatlonl  ques- 
tions. As  an  example  of  this 
type  of  work,  he  presents  in 
the  Journal  of  Geography 
(New  York)  a  paper  dealing 
with  the  Irish  Question  from 
the  geographical  point  of 
view.  The  geographic  factor 
in  such  a  question  is  not,  ot 
course,  easily  sqparable  from 
economic,  historical  and 
other  factors,  and  Professor 
McConnell  has  not  attempt- 
ed to  draw  any  sharp  line  be- 
tween them.  He  begins  with 
the  all-important  subject  of 
population : 

Populition   haa   been   on   the 
decline  and  economic  condiiiong 
have   been   dectdent   in   Ireland 
since   the    middle   of   the    nine- 
teenth   century.      In    184;    over 
S,ooo,aoo   people    lived    in    Ire- 
land.   This  was  an  overpopula- 
tion   for   a    noninduMrial   people 
methods  and  type  of  tillage  as  obt 
dependence    on    the    potato    caini 
when   the  potato   harvests   failed, 
tion.   emigration   na«   the   trafiic 
failure  of  lB4;-47.    The  populatin 
since  then  until  today  it  ii  but  littl 
England  hai  eight  timet  as  manj 
land   and   n  over  t\x  limea  as  de 
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land  dian  any  other  province.  Thus  the  ee»- 
nomic  life  of  Ireland  leads  toward  England  and 
through  England. 

The  unity  of  Great  Britain  is  in  no  wise  built 
on  uniformity.  The  different  phjrsical  units,  such 
as  the  highlands  of  northern  Soocland,  the  low- 
lands of  south-central  Scotland,  the  highlands  of 
Wales,  and  the  plains  of  England,  have  served 
as  more  or  less  well-defined  units  for  the  develop- 
ment of  people  with  different  ideas  and  ideals,  of 
different  racial  origins  and  different  langnages, 
and  of  different  modes  of  life. 


Lastly,  it  is  pointed  out  that  Ireland  occu- 
pies a  strategic  position  with  respect  to  Eng- 
land, the  defense  of  which  is  vital  to  British 
interests.  Napoleon  planned  to  attack  Eng- 
land by  way  of  Ireland,  and  Germany  enter- 
tained similar  projects  in  the  late  war. 
Moreover,  "an  independent  Ireland  would 
need  forts  and  navy  yards  and  a  strong  land 
and  sea  force — defensive  measures  that  she 
lacks  the  wealth  and  man  power  to  provide*^' 


SIGN-POSTS  FOR  DESERT  TRAVELERS 


THE  vast  tract  of  arid  plains,  once  known 
as  the  "Great  American  Desert,**' 
which  opposed  so  formidable  a  barrier  to 
transcontinental  voyagers  in  the  days  of  the 
''prairie  schooner,"  is  still  an  economic  handi- 
cap to  the  nation  and  the  scene  of  tragic 
adventures.  With  the  advent  of  automobiles 
in  the  Far  West  history  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
repeating  itself.  The  situation  is  described 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  Hardy  in  the  Scientific  Amer' 
ican : 

Just  as  it  did  decades  ago^  when  the  tide  of 
our  fearless  ptoneers  moved  persistently  west- 
ward, this  expanse  of  desert  still  stands  directly 
athwart  the  lines  of  railways  and  the  roads  of 
motor  vehicles  feeding  northward  and  eastward 
for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  land  of  plenty  to 
the  far  less  favored  sections  in  sister  States.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  is  it  essential  that  the  croasing 
of  this  inhospitable  tract,  this  reafan  of  awful 
dryness,  be  robbed  as  nwch  as  possible  of  its 
menacing  nature.  The  motor  truck  as  an  aid 
to  intercommunication,  as  a  medium  in  lessen- 
ing the  cost  of  iiving,  must,  more  and  more, 
traverse  the  interposed  desert  sweep;  and  this 
the  power  vehicle  cannot  do  unless  water  be 
available  at  convenient  points  en  route.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  welfare  of  passengers  and  those  in 
charge  of  this  service  is  equally  dependent  upon 
the  certainty  of  finding  a  sufficiency  of  water  along 
these  highways. 

Just  as  in  the  Sahara  there  are  oases,  with 
their  springs  and  wells,  so  in  the  arid  regions 
of  our  Southwestern  States  there  are  numer- 
ous spots  that  yield  enough  water  for  the 
traveler's  needs,  once  he  succeeds  in  finding 
them.  But  unfortunately  these  places  are 
not  so  conspicuous  as  the  palm-studded  oases 
of  the  African  wastes.  Many  a  wayfarer  has 
died  of  thirst  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  a  spring  or  a  water-hole,  hidden  in  the 
scanty  growth  of  desert  vegetation  or  con- 
cealed in  a  dip  of  the  land.  Moreover,  little 
attention  has  heretofore  been  paid  to  keeping 
these  watering-places  in  serviceable  condition. 


The  pioneer  in  remedying  this  state  of  af- 
fairs was  Mr.  George  W.  Parsons,  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  bestirred  the  lavirmakers  of 
California  to  plant  sign-posts  in  the  deserts 
of  that  state. 

Carrying  his  humane  propaganda  farther,  he 
finally  induced  Congreas  three  3rears  ago  to  make 
a  modest  appropriation  looking  to  still  wider  work 
in  surveying  and  marking  desert  watering  places 
throu^out  the  entire  tract,  which  also  concerns 
Utah,  Nevada,  Ariaona  and  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Parsons  had  previously  learned  by  his  own  ex- 
perience what  it  meant  to  put  up  with  a  lack  of 
water  in  those  parched  lands;  and  as  a  qualified 
prospector  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  potential 
value  of  the  mineral  wealth  located  in  ^t  vast 
area.  So  long  as  the  available  water  holes  were 
allowed  to  be  contaminated  by  the  heedless  or 
their  whereabouts  were  known  to  but  a  compara- 
tively few  persons,  Mr.  Parsons  was  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  evei^  stranger  coorted  death  when 
he  ventured  afar  into  that  austere  domain. 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  ai,  191 6, 
$10^000  was  appropriated  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  authorized  to  use  that  sum  as  far  as 
it  would  permit  in  discovering,  protecting,  and 
rendering  more  accessible  to  the  traveler  the  water 
to  be  found  on  the  arid  public  lands  of  the  UnitMl 
States;  and,  after  doing  this,  to  erect  and  to 
maintain  suitable  and  durable  monuments  and 
signboards,  placed  at  intervals  ahmg  and  near 
the  accustomed  lines  of  travel  over  the  desert^  ao 
that  persons  traversing  the  territory  should  be 
able  to  reach  by  the  shortest  routes  the  nearest 
springs,  streams  or  water  holes. 

Ai  far  as  that  modest  grant  pemntted,  the  field 
parties  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
did  their  share,  and,  in  addition,  used  some  of  the 
regular  allotment  made  to  the  survey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  ground  water  conditions* 
The  region  surveyed  last  year  occupied  about 
60,000  square  miles  in  southern  California  and 
southwestern  Arixooa,  representiag  only  a  sawU 
peroentaee  of  the  entire  area  that  should  be 
oovered  In  thn  manner.  In  California,  the  aectioa 
embraces  the  suutlicin  part  of  Death  Valley  aad 
the  cmmtry  between  tiib  Tftllcy  and  the  Meiicm 
border;  while  the  dcaert  area  ao  deah  witl|  in 
Arizona  includes  the  portion  west  of  Tucson  and 
Phoenix  and  south  of  Wicfcenburg  and  Failcer. 
This  district  was  purposely  selected  because  it  Is 
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■lid  to  be  the  driea^  the  hotteat,  and  the  least      places.    Each  poM  u  aodiorad  In  tfc*  pMad  Ir 
ixploretl  tract  of  the  desert  realm,  and  also  because       means  of  (wo  redwood  blodn.     Tht  taJk  i     * 


of  ihe  strategic  importance  of  obtaining  Informa-  completed  is  merely  ■  part  of  K 
tlon  about  the  possible  water  supplies  along  ■  plan  which  calls  toi  the  tna^ns 
Btreich    of    3SO    miles    of    the    national    frontier       of  (he  watering  places  in  the  endl 


adjacent  to  Meiico.  lying   east   of   the   Sierra   NevwU    Mid   I 

Mountains  and  wett  of  ■  Uiw  nmBlnf  npnrf- 
nia(ely  from  eaMcrn  OregHi  tfaningh  Safe  IJti 
City  and  Santa  Fe  dom  ID  the  noyA  of  At 


Aa   a   result  of   these  activities,   signs  c 
travelen,  to  water  were   erected   at   167   1  _„„   ^_„ 

m  Cahfornia  and  at  .j8  in  Arizona.  p^^  r;^^^ 

The    signposts    that   now    serve    as   heartening 
guides   to   water   along   the   arid   highways,   over  The   U.    S.    G«ological   SuiVi^    — *■— Tf^ 

which  the  volume  of  traffic  is  steadily  increasing,  that  the   cost  of   carrying  OUt  umilar  WoA 

stand  iJ  feet  high  and  arc  painted  white  so  that  ,         .„„:_j„   IxIl.    t ^    ___   j 

they  may  be  seen   from   afar.     The  uprights  are  O^"    *"«    remainder   of   the   descrt    ua  flC 

of  galvanized  iron  1.9  inches  in  outside  diameter,  570,000  square  mlle»  wQl  not  CXOeed  $IOIV 

and  tbr  signboards,  of  iS-gage  steel,  galvanized,  OOO,    whirfl    works   OUt   Ooly   about  0   PW 

w....   .1..:.   lettering   marked   upon   them   in   dark  township.      This  will   be  ■       *"* 


blue.     These   boards 

inches  and  9  x  zo  inches,  depending  upon  whether 


ture  compared  with  the  beoefils  whi^  Al 


they    bear    directions    to    two   or    four    watering      undertaking  IS  expected  XO  eomtt. 


THE  NEW  BRITIS 

AN  interesting  sketch  of  Viscount  Grey 
of  FalLodon,  the  new  British  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  from  the  pen  of 
Willis  J.  Abbot,  appears  in  Collier's  for 
October  4. 

The  new  Ambassador  has  been  character- 
ized as  "the  most  English  Englishman  in  all 
England,"  and  certain  of  the  qualities  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Abbot — notably  his  liking  for 
an  outdoor  life,  his  reticence  and  self-repres- 
sion— seem  to  go  far  to  justify  sudi  a 
cha  racter  ization. 

For  instance,  the  autobiographical  sketch 
contributed  to  the  English  "Who's  Who?" 
says  nothing  about  his  achievements  during 
his  long  direction  of  the  British  Foreign  Of- 
fice, but  gravely  records  as  personal  matters 
of  importance  the  facts  that  he  owns  2000 
acres  of  land,  that  he  once  won  a  prize  in  a 
national  tennis  tournament,  and  that  he  has 
written  a  book  on  fly-fishing. 

Mr.  Abbot  reminds  us  that  in  1910  Vis- 
count Grey  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  spent  a 
day  of  ardent  nature  worship  and  the  study 
of  English  birds  in  the  New  Forest.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  wrote  of  this  occasion  later: 

As  I  could  anatth  but  a  few  hours  from  a  very 
exacting  round  of  pleasures  and  duties,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  (o  be  with  some  companion  who 
could  identify  both  aong  and  singers.  In  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  a  keen  lover  of  outdoor  life  in  all 
its  phases,  and  a  deli^tful  companion,  who  know* 
thft  songs  and  ways  of  Englith  bird*  as  few  do, 
I  dund  the  best  pombte  guide- 
To  a  correspondent  who  had  asked  bim 
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Mr.  Abbot  notes  the  fact  diat  this  intimate 
excursion  of  the  two  statesmen  took  piacc 
only  a  day  or  two  after  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
delivery  of  his  Guild  Hall  speech,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  shocked  the  British  Gov- 
ernment by  its  references  to  Egypt,  It  has 
since  developed,  however,  that  the  speech  had 
been  shown  to  Kitchener,  Balfour,  Cromer, 
and  probably  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  himself 
in  advance  of  its  delivery. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  Viscount  Grey's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Washington  Emba^y  was  his 
sturdy  and  long-continued  advocate  of  the 


League  of  Nations.  At  an  earlier  date  he 
had  been  strongly  in  favor  of  an  Anglo- 
American  understanding  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  public  man  in  England  to  ex- 
tend a  hearty  apprcval  to  President  Taft's 
suggestion  of  an  arbitration  treaty  between 
the  two  nations.  He  ranks  as  the  leading 
diplomat  of  Europe  to-day,  both  in  duration 
of  service  and  in  actual  attainments.  Among 
Englishmen  only  Arthur  J.  Balfour  may  be 
said  to  hold  equal  diplomatic  rank.  Great 
Britain  has  paid  this  country  the  highest  pos- 
sible compliment  by  the  selection  of  Viscount 
Grey  as  her  Ambassador  to  Washington. 


CINEMA-MICROSCOPY:  AN  ADJUNCT 
OF  THE  CLASSROOM 


n  MustHM  Jaumal 


Tlie    embryo    ha; 

hythmical   action   i 
!    the    blood    ire 


STEP  by  step  the  beneficent  possibilities 
of    the    cinematogra]^    are    revealing 
themselves.     Motion  pictures  of  many  kinds 


are  already  well  known  in  the  classnxnn,  but 
moving  microphotographs  appear  to  be  a  new 
departure,  only  now  in  process  of  realiza- 
tion. T^e  pedagogic  value  of  such  pictures 
is  obvious.  In  discussing  this  subject  in 
Natural  History  {New  York),  Mr.  Charles 
F,  Herm,  a  physiologist  attached  to  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  says: 

Cinema- microscopy  ia  ■  great  need  of  the  fu- 
ture ;  many  colleges  and  nrhooh  are  eiKcr  to 
introduce  ita  results  id  their  clan  rooms  because 
they  realize  rhat  no  other  device  equals  it  for 
conveying  a  lecture  or  experiment.  But  at  present 
wbere  and  how  are  achooli  to  get  filnu  of  luch 
■  character — fihns  on  microscopical  subtectt, 
fltrictly  educational,  having  technical  qualities,  and 
produced  by  specialists  just  as  textbooks  are  writ- 
ten and  edited  by  specialists? 

The  production  of  a  film  textbook  of  loohgy, 
physiology,  or  botany  which  contains  hundreds  of 
short  reels  or  subjects,  scientifically  correct,  up  to  , 
the  highest  standard  of  learning,  correlating  with 
the  approved  textbooks,  baa  so  far  not  been  a 
commercial  success,  owing  perhaps  to  the  lack  of 
specialists,  the  large  expense  involved,  and  cer- 
tain limitations  of  the  subject.  T^e  public  tin- 
doubtedly  ia  interested ;  the  tecoodary  Khools  and 
colleges  would  welcome  aid  of  this  kind  and  it 
remains  far  some  large  educational  institutions 
to  establish  a  micro-cinema  laboratory  for  the 
production  of  such   negatives. 

In  many  colleges,  in  medical  schools,  and  even 
in  certain  claues  of  high  schools,  it  is  important 
to  demonstrate  the  living  phenomena  as  doaely  af 
possible;  sketches,  wall  charts,  or  still  photographs 
do  not  show  the  different  movements  and  the 
results  of  experiments;  they  do  not  dtow  Ae 
technique  of  the  experimenter  or  the  BcctMnpany-  ; 
iny  reactions  of  the  organism  such  as  the  beating 
of  the  heart,  die  circulatioa  of  die  blood,  ttii  die 
acceleration  of  respiradon. 

Bat  by  meani  of  the  cincmatDgt^h  tbe  nuMt 
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.  delicate  op«r*tion  can  be  recorded  and  all  it* 
details  reproduced  with  the  utmost  precision.  At 
the  same  time  this  wooderful  instrumeot  will  save 
many  hours  of  tedious  laboratory  routine  which 
could  be  used  to  far  greater  advatila|;e  in  original 
research.  On  the  other  hand,  cinematography  will 
widen  the  teaching  power  of  any  single  experi- 
ment or  demonstration,  and  become  the  greatest 
of  all  teachers. 

A  film  illustrating  some  important  bio- 
logical process  can  be  reproduced  in  any  de- 
sired number  of  copies  for  use  in  different 
institutions.  It  can  be  displayed  at  any  de- 
sired speed  before  any  number  of  pupils, 
enabling  the  teacher  to  demonstrate  each 
fact  deliberately  and  repeatedly. 

The  author  thus  describes  his  own  experi- 
ments in  cinema-microscopy: 

My  interest  in  this  work  has  arisen  through 
laboratory  researches  on  living  tissue  in  the  de- 
partment of  physiology'  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  In  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Alessandro  Fabbri,  research  associate  in  physio^y 
in  the  American  Museum,  who  is  much  interested 
in  biological  cinematography,  there  has  been  pre- 
pared a  microscopical  film  1200  feet  long,  on  the 
physiology  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  chick  embryo.  This  work  was  done 
in  the  private  laboratory  of  Mr.  Fabbri, — a 
laboratory  completely  equipped  with  all  facilities 
for  the  highest  grade  of  cinematography. 

The  physiology  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  have  attracted  the  attention  of  in- 
vestigators from  very  early  times.  Far  back  in 
1616  scientists  studied  them.  William  Harvey  was 
the  first  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  bean  acted  as  a 
force  pump  to  drive  the  blood  in  ■  circle  through 
the  blood  vessels  and  back.  Since  the  time  of 
Harvey,  however,  physiological  technique  has  been 
remarkably  improved.  Many  methods  have  been 
discovered  to  demonstrate  the  general  function 
of  the  heart  and  vascular  s)'stem.  But  not  until 
cinema -microscopy  attracted  the  attention  of 
modern  physiologists,  has  it  been  possible  publicly 
to  demonstrate  the  finer  detail*  of  this  phenomenon. 

In  the  him  which  has  been  made,  the  first  scene 
demonstrates   the   necessity   of  carefully   marking 


on  the  tbell  of  the  egg  die-  due  mmA  boor  whn 
it  is  placed  in  the  IsboratDry  Incubatar,  b  wjir 
to  obtain  an  embryo  of  knowti  «gb  A  CMNOa 
temperature  of  lO]   degrect   Fibrnfaelt  b  mJ^ 

The    second    iiluBtraiei    how,    after    f 
hours,  the  egg  is  removed  fitMn  tfaa  incq  . 

after  being  carefully  opnwd,  ia  pUetd  is  *  rivB 
dish,  embryo  and  vascular  ana  oppenBOit  Tlla 
vascular  area,  with  it*  embryo,  it  now  SmaMk 
from  the  yolk  and  traiMferred'lD  a  larst  cnhan 
chamber,  which  i*  tcalcd  with  a  eavar  ^laaa  If 
means  of  hot  paraiRn  and  placed  oodar  the  oiDi^ 
cinomatographic  apparatus. 

We  see  the  etitire  Itviog  cndii]t%    f<iili  alrtl 
hours   old,    demooitratioy   ua  drodatkB   li   Bt 


beaiCwUS  ia  ■■»■«■ 
ing  iDiD  a  fina  Mliinfc 
nirar  trmm,  ihaaa  TMab 


The   arculatof]'   tjattm  af  tta 

„     chick    consist*    of    branddb*    tAta,    At 
arteries  coming  from  the  beai^  wUala  mmt  mm- 
side  of  the  body.     Dividing 
of  capillaries   in  tbc  vaacula 
reunite  into  a  large  1 
back  to  the  heart  at  the  of 

The  picture  show*  ibe  heai 
which  rhythmically  contract 
ume,  and  thereby  driving  ou 
flowed  into  it  during  the  pit 

The  subject  of  the  fourdi 
a  living  embr^^o  thirt^-thn 
its  first  rhythmical  actiri|f  : 
blood  in  the  transparent  hn 

Another  film  ha*  alxi  boi 
laboration  with  Mr.  FaU 
behavior  of  tranaplanted  I 
experiment*  have  been  mi 
heart  muscles  into  ■  tiaaiw 
the  conditions  which  will  ■ 
function.  The  heart  of  a  CI 
rhythmically  from  aiz  XO  b 
been  removed  from  the  aid 
in  blood  plasma.  But  if  tin 
from  time  to  time  into  a  ftw 
that   the   muscle*   will   Kre 

In  the  picture  we  tee  Aa 
■n  embryo  eight  day*  old, 
rhythmically  after  lii  dar 
also  a  section  of  heart  oinacl 
showing  it*    rh>thmical   ad 


THE  ISLAND  OF  YAP.  AMERIC 
THE  FAR  EAST 


FOR  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  little 
island  of  Yap,  in  the  Caroline  group, 
formerly  belonging  to  Germany,  has  emerged 
as  a  center  of  worldwide  interest. 

While  the  German  islands  north  of  the 
equator  went  to  Japan  under  a  mandatory,  it 
appears  that  President  Wilson  had  stipulated 
in  framing  the  Peace  Treaty  for  American 


control  of  Yap,  in  ordt;^ 
tenance  there  of  a  station 
Pacific  Cable  Company, 
the  cable  is  laid  direct  to 
the  main  trunk  line  brt* 
and  Celebes.  The 
cable  station  and  an 
about  500  miles  northi 
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anodier  American  possession, 
is  about  1 200  miles  northwest 
of  Yap.  Millard's  Review,  of 
Shanghai,  for  September  6, 
is  interested  in  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  cable  station. 
This  journal  states  that  Am- 
erican  business  in  China  for 
the  last  two  years  has  been 
sadly  handicapped  by  the 
cable  situation: 

In    many    cases    it    has    been 
quicker  to  send  cables  by  mail 
than  by  submarine  wire.     Now 
several  months  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  situation  is  still  in- 
tolerable.    Delays  average  from 
six   to   fifteen    days.      "Urgent" 
messages  from  which  merchants 
have  paid  triple  price  (and  are 
only  allowed  one  a  day)    require  two  and  three 
days.     The  wireless  service  is  still  new  and  un- 
certain and  is  congested  with  official  government 
business.       Managers     of     responsible    American 
firms  in   Shanghai  maintain  that  their  businesses 
last  year  would  have  been  at  least  a  third  larger 
in   volume   had   the   cables   been   up   to   pre-war 
strength.     At  least  a  half  dozen  American  firms 


•  . 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  YAP  IN  RELATION  TO  OTHER  PACIFIC 

TERRITORY 


breakage.    Sonielknes  die  break  is  ''jvat  «ff"  the 

China   ooast  and   has  been   charged   to  Chinese 

pirates.    **Who  inatigates  these  pirates?"    At  other 

tiroes  ibt  i»reaks  occur  in  deep  sea  near  Oaam. 

This  trouble  did  not  prevail  before  the  wmr.    Now 

it  is  die  regalar  thing.    Japanese  roerdunts  in 

Shanghai  benefit  in  ahnost  equal  proportiao  to  the 

disconifitore  of  Anerican  firms.    Thcgr  have  food 

claim  that  they  have  lost  business  running  from      cable  service  betuwn  China  and  Japan  and  use 

one  to  three  million  dollars  in  the  last  six  months .    their   wirelos  .bctssccn    Japan    and   Ae   Pacific 

because  of  the  cable  delays.  Coast     They    aho   nse   their    ship    wireless    in 

The  cable  delay  is  not  the  worst  of  the  trouble.      getting  liieir  busintss  across  to  their  AnBMerican 

The   cable   is  often   out  of  business  because   of 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  CHINA 


A  GROUP  of  *  green-roofed  buildings 
now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  city 
of  Peking  will  shelter  modern  aparatus  to  be 
used  for  the  promotion  of  a  comprehensive 
system  of  medical  education  in  China.  These 
buildings  are  to  be  occupied  on  completion 
by  the  Union  Medical  College,  maintained 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  As  described 
in  the  Trans-Pacific  (Tokio,  Japan)  by 
Elizabeth  S.  Allen,  these  college  buildings 
are  of  Chinese  design,  built  largely  of  Chinese 
materials  by  Chinese  workmen.  The  style  of 
architecture  adopted  is  pleasing  to  Chinese 
and  Western  taste  alike. 


The  main  building  contains  the  administration 
offices  and  the  chemistry  departments.  The  walls 
of  this  and  similar  buildings  are  grey  brick,  with 
green  window  frames,  carr3ring  out  the  color  of 
the  roofs,  and  are  decorated  along  the  eaves  with 
harmonious  painted  designs.  On  either  side  facing 
in  on  the  court  are  two  similar  buildings  devoted 
to  anatomy  and  physiology,  respectively.  These 
three  buildings  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  fall. 
Covered  galleries  connect  these  halU,  while  a 
third  passage  leads  back  across  the  compound  to 


the  second  group,  which  centers  round  a  four- 
story  edifice  of  similar  design,  the  outpatients' 
building.  Its  wings,  the  surgical  and  medical 
wards,  contain  7  s  beds  each.  Through  another 
passage  to  the  east  one  enters  the  pathology  build- 
ing. In  the  basement  is  located  a  refrigerating 
plant  capable  of  holding  six  moiiths'  supplies. 
Back  of  these  buildings  stand  the  animal  storage 
house  for  research  work'  and  the  power  house, 
containing  central  heating  and  electric  plants,  ice 

f»lant  and  a  modern  steam  laundry.  On  the  west 
eading  into  the  outpatients'  building  opens  the 
hospital  entrance  gate,  with  a  large  circular  court, 
through  which  ambulance  patients  will  be  brought 
on  the  basement  level  into  the  admittance  roonn, 
where  they  will  be  examined  and  sent  up  by 
elevators  to  the  east  or  the  west  wing.  On  the 
south  of  the  hospital  court  stands  the  hospital  ad- 
ministration building,  containing  the  gymnasium 
and  hydro-therapeutic  department.  Through  this 
building  a  passage  leads  to  the  private  patients' 
building  with  accommodations  for  about  thirty. 
To  the  north  of  the  hospital  compounds  stands  the 
nurses'  home,  containing  rooms  for  seventy  women 
nurses,  dining-hall,  diet  laboratories  and  class 
rooms  for  the  training  school. 

At  some  future  date  three  more  buildingSi  will 
be  added  to  those  wfm  under  oomtru^q|i — a 
tuberculosis  ward,  4Di  isolatimi  building  and  a 
children's  ward. 
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THE  LATE  HENRY  MILLS  ALDEN 

AFTER  fiftj-  years  of  continuous  service 
as  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine,  Mr. 
Henr)-  Mills  AMen  died  on  October  7  last 
at  the  age  of  eightj'-thrce. 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  veteran 
editor  successfully  conducted  his  magazine 
through  a  half-century  of  social  changes  and 
shiftings  of  Iiterar>-  tastes,  a. writer  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  recalls  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Alden  twenty-five  years  ago, 
in  which  he  said : 

"We  who  are  growing  older  and  whose  taite 
wi«  formed  in  another  world  may  prefer  our 
old  models.  But  everything  change*,  and  the  new 
generadoci,  if  it  u  to  be  reached  at  all,  must  be 
reached  jtut  where  it  is,  itre*p«ctire  of  the  nhere- 
aboun    and    indhHdual    taale*    of    in    venerable 

One  of  Mr.  Aldcn's  more  recent  associates 
in  the  editorial  tooms,  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Welb,  said  in  the  BrooklfH  Eaglt: 


He  never  teeowd  to  fat 
aaid  Mr.  WelU,  detpiie  U 
with  all  new  movemoMa 
end.  TUb  was  true- baa 
nwt  bim — he  was  then  t^ 
at  editor  coded.  In  U* 
would  be  reading  a  coniidi 
scripts  for  the  magarine,  I 
10  read  all  the  important 
oph^.  If  someone  wboae 
vised  hint  to  read  a  aem 
for  it  at  once.  He  Devcr  ■ 
ncss  of  vision  and  cntfaaait 

Mr.  Welk  was  all 
venerable  chief's  biea 
scholarship : 

Although  hii  educadon 
and  had  touched  but  in  th 
on  the  sciences,  he  could  1 
ably  well-infarmed  letter* 
tisu  of  the  period  in  regSJ 
they  might  be  undertakiog 
letters  to  these  men  nem 
the  articles  he  wanted. 

Regarding  Mr.  AUa 
a  colleague  of  twenty  j 
Corbin,  says  in  the  Nei 
Review  for  October  19; 

Of  all  the  thousand*  of  1 
through  his  (Ace,  he  wa*  t 
never  heard  ■  more  maje*) 
into  the  soft  tone*  with  wt 
who  intrust  the  lifdng  of 
graduates  and  young  wame 
faculty  of  reading  a  whde 
he  highly  approved  the  ai 
an  egg  is  enough  to  show  1 
a  new  idea,  the  touch  of 
temperament,  he  bad  a.M 
tivcly  clairvoyant 

His  final  test  of  the  T 
story  was  whether  it  wl 
touched  the  few  deep  and 
human  life  and  progren. 
love,  the  perplexities  of  mi 
fatherhood  and  motherlKM 
cm  duct,  the  manly  strife 
the  affairs  of  state,  and  tb* 
of  the  nation — a  magaiiiN 
has  no  need  of  "tea tun* 
world  quite  quietly,  bat  r 
all  natural  forces.  "Tht  ■ 
•malt,"  he  used  to  tar.  ' 
but  lodge  it  in  the  sal  ■ 
the  face  of  the  clift" 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  EPIC  OF  ROOSEVELT 


Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His  Chil- 
dren.   111.    Scribner's. 

Nothing  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pen  coald  pos- 
sibly give  80  full  a  revelation  of  the  man  in  his 
human  relationships  as  these  letters  to  his  own 
family,  written  during  a  period  of  ten  3rears.  The 
revelation  is  all  the  more  complete  because  it  is 
unconscious.  It  was  never  imagined  by  the  writer 
that  they  would  some  day  be  published.  They 
were  written  in  moments  of  a  father's  busy  life 
simply  to  amuse,  direct  and  inspire  his  children. 
There  is  nothing  like  them  in  print.  Like  their 
author  they  are  unconventional,  unaffected,  and 
sincere.  Moreover,  they  are  infused  with  a  great 
practical  wisdom.  Young  and  old  alike  may 
profit  from  them. 

Impressions   of  Theodore   Roosevelt.     Bjr 

Lawrence  F.  Abbott    111.    Doubleday,  Page  k  Co. 

The  list  of  Roosevelt  books  is  growing  rapidly 
and  we  cannot  at  this  time  do  more  than  briefly 
indicate  a  few  of  the  more  important  titles.  In 
a  subsequent  number  we  shall  treat  them  in 
greater  detail.  For  more  than  a  decade  Mr.  Ab- 
bott enjoyed  the  most  intimate  pergonal  and  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  former  President.  In  this 
volume  he  does  more  than  the  title  of  his  book 
implies,  for  he  not  only  sflites  his  own  impres- 
sions, but  he  puts  on  record  facts,  many  of  which 
have  not  before  been  adequately  presented  and 
some  of  which  have  been  distorted  in  one  way 
or  another  by  earlier  publications.     His  account 


of  Mr.   Roosevelt's   famous   Guildhall   speech  is 
m  significant  chapter  of  rewritten  history. 

BiU  SewaU's  Story  of  T.  R  III  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

Mr.  Hermann  Hagedom  (whose  account  of  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Week  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  Review)  saw  the  value  of  the  old  Maine 
guide's  recollections  of  his  lifelong  friend  and 
induced  him  to  give  his  simple  narrative  im  pub- 
lication. It  is  well  that  he  did  this  for  "Bill" 
Sewall,  better  than  any  other  man  living,  knew 
the^  story  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  early  Western  ex- 
periences and  his  testimony  to  his  friend's  hardi- 
hood and  bravery  bears  every  mark  of  earnest- 
ness and  truth. 

Theodore  Roosevelt:  an  Intimate  Biog- 
raphy. By  William  Roscoe  Thayer.  111.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 

This  volume  forms  perhaps  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  biography  among  the  books  devoted 
to  Roosevelt  that  have  been  publii|||ied  since  his 
death.  It  is  admirable  in  literary  faim  and.  seeks 
to  give  proper  perspective  to  the  successive  phases 
in  the  career  of  its  subject.  The  autiior  was  col- 
lege classmate  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  in  later 
years,  while  preparing  the  authorised  biography 
of  John  Hay,  he  became  familiar  with  the  period 
during  which  tfie  Roosevelt  family  occopied  the 
White  House. 


OTHER  BIOGRAPHY  AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


From   Midshipman   to   Rear-Admiral.     By 

Rear-Admiral    Bradley   A.  Fiske.     The   Century 

Company.    693  pp.    111. 

This  autobiography  of  Rear-Admiral  Fiske  is 
doubly  interesting  to  the  American  public  because 
of  the  distinctive  and  distinguished  naval  career 
of  its  author.  A  record  of  forty-nine  years  in  the 
American  navy,  culminating  in  such  honors  as 
have  come  to  Admiral  Fiske,  could  not  fail  to  be 
worth  reading.  But  in  this  case  the  story  is  not 
merely  one  of  ordinary  sea  service  with  such 
limited  opportunity  for  adventure  as  came  to  the 
American  naval  officer  during  the  forty  years  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  but^  it  in- 
cludes achievements  of  a  most  unusual  kind  in 
the  field  of  naval  and  military  invention.  Not 
only  the  United  States  Navy  but  the  navy  of  every 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world  is  to-day  a 
debtor  to  Admiral  Fiske  for  marked  increase  in 
power  and  efficiency.  Perhaps  no  other  man  in 
the  world  can  be  named  to-day  who  has^  done  so 
much  to  increase  the  power  of  navies.    His  range- 


finder  and  gun-director  system  are  amone  the  best 
known  of  these  inventions,  but  numberless  tech- 
nical developments  in  naval  warfare  diat  were 
employed  during  the  recent  war  were  equally  the 
product  of  Admiral  Fiske's  professional  skill  and 
initiative. 

The  Career  of  Leonard  Wood.  By  Joseph 
Hasnblen  Sears.    D.  Appleton  &  Company,  aya  pp. 

111. 

This  is  a  timely  and  useful  sketch  of  the  varied 
activities  of  General  Wood  as  soldier,  organiser, 
administrator,  and  exhorter  to  patriotic  service. 
Twenty  years  ago  General  Wood  made  an  ex- 
cellent record  as  Governor  of  Cuba  which  the 
country  has  not  yet  forgotten,  and  as  a  military 
authority  he  has  for  years  commanded  tiie  respect 
of  the  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  Europe.  His 
efforts  to  awaken  the  country  to  die  need  of 
preparedness  during  years  preeeding  oar  entry 
into  the  Great  War  are  fresh  in  the  nemdry  of  all. 
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Kj  Generation.    An    Autobiograpbical    latet-  . 
prctation.     By  William   Jewctt  Tucker.     Hough- 
Ion,  Mifflin  Company.    464  pp.    III. 

The  title  of  this  volume  by  Dartnioulh'a  Prcii- 
dent  Emeritus  is  peculiarly  apt,  for  throughout  the 
book  Dr.  Tucker  iDterpreta  for  the  reader  the 
motives  and  inovetnents  of  his  time.  His  auts- 
biography  it  anything  but  conlrovenial  in  tone, 
although  he  himself  was  for  a  considerable  period 
of  his  life  an  active  figure  in  the  controrertic* 
involved  in  the  progressive  movement  of  theology 
that  made  New  England  its  chief  fighiin;;  ground. 
This,  however,  was  succeeded  by  his  pretitwncy  at 
Dariraouth,  during  which  the  college  entered  on 
a  period  of  remarkable  expansion.  This  ponion  of 
Dr.  Tucker's  book  is  a  distinct  contribution  to 
modern  educational  history. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Monroe 
Taylor.  By  Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight.  E.  P. 
Dutlon  &  Company.     391  pp.     III. 

One  of  Dr.  Bartletl's  contemporaries  was  the 
late  President  James  Monroe  Taylor,  of  Vasiar 
College,  who  died  in  1916  after  a  service  of  nearly 
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FOUR  TIMELY  VOLl 


The  Army  Behind  the  Army.  By  Major  E. 
Alexander  Powell,  Charles  Scribner'a  Sons.  470 
pp.     III. 

At  last  we  have  the  authentic  story  of  what  was 
done  in  the  war  hy  the  men  who  wear  silver 
chevrons — the  men  in  all  branches  of  the  service 
who  helped  in  the  fight  from  this  side  of  the  ocean. 
In  the  writing  of  this  book  Major  Powell  has  had 
the  cooperation  of  the  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  of  the 
Army.  Every  chapter  is  a  revelation.  The  marvels 
disclosed  bv  Major  Powell's  account  of  "The  Gai 
Makers,"  "Fighter*  of  the  Sky"  and  "M.  I,"  are 
hardly  less  thrilling  in  their  way  than  the  stories 
that  came  to  us  from  the  European  frpnt.  No  one 
can  claim  to  have  even  a  passable*  knowledge  of 
America's  part  in  the  war  who  has  not  read  the 
disclosures  of  Major  Powell's  book. 

To  Kiel  in  the  "Hercules."  By  Lieut.  Lewis 
R.  Freeman.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  397  pp. 
III. 

That  there  may  be  no  possible  misunderstand- 
infc  we  may  state  here  that  Lieutenant  Freeman, 
notwithstanding  hi*  "R.  M.  B.  R,"  i*  an  Ainerican 
— ■  California  Native  Son,  we  believe — and  in 
former  years  has  contributed  not  a  few  important 
articles  to  thi*  Review.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Allied  Naval  Armistice  Commis- 
■ion  which  proceeded  to  Germany  immediately 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  he  was 
the  only  correspondent  accompanying  that  expedi- 
tion. Thus  he  was  one  of  the  first  representatives 
•f  the  Allies  to  (cc  Nonhem  Germany  at  the  end 
«f  the  war,  and  {nddcntally  he  obtained  German 
view*  of-  the  battle  of  Jutland,  and  odier  epiaodci 
of  the  war.  Lieutenant.  Frecinan  write*  in  a  vfrid, 
nerfou*  nylc,  and  makes  so  eatcrtaiiunK  itoCT  of 
bit  experience*. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


When  these  comments  are  in  the 

ffafif^Fciicef"  ^^^^^  ^^  our  readers  early  in 
December,  Congress  will  be  as- 
sembled again  at  Washington  in  the  opening 
days  of  what  must  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  important  sessions  ever  held 
by  an  American  Congress  in  times  of  peace. 
We  do  not  forget  that  technically  these  are 
not  times  of  peace,  because  for  certain  legal 
purposes  the  war-time  status  continues  until 
peace  has  been  proclaimed  as  an  official  fact. 
But  peace,  for  ordinary  purposes,*  began  with 
the  proclamation  of  the  Armistice  on  Novem- 
ber II,  191 8.  Peace  in  the  full  legal  sense 
is  for  many  reasons  greatly  to  be  desired; 
and  it  must  seem  strange  that  the  United 
States,  having  been  less  directly  involved  in 
the  issues  of  the  world  war  than  any  other 
great  power,  should  be  the  only  country 
among  those  of  first  or  even  of  second  rank 
to  whom  the  boon  of  full  and  complete  legal 
peace  has  thus  far  been  denied. 

»«  >.  vsto  Th<:  y«ar  1919  is  approaching  its 
la  a  8«ffcr  end.  It  has  been  a  year  or  all 
^*"  kinds  of  social  and  political  fer- 
ment, and,  in  parts  of  the  world,  a  year  of 
misery,  horror  and  chaos.  No  other  coun- 
try has  so  little  excuse  as  the  United  States 
for  a  continuance  of  disorder  and  inefficiency. 
The  one  great  example  should  be  set  by  Con- 
gress. When  Congress  gives  the  appearance 
of  "striking  on  the  job"  there  is  the  more 
excuse  for  turbulent  industrial  elements. 
The  first  thing  needed,  in  a  program  to  set- 
tle matters  here  at  home,  is  the  full  adoption 
of  the  Peace  Treaty.  Party  maneuvering 
has  gone  far  enough  at  Washington,  and 
the  country  expects  and  demands  treaty  rati- 
fication with  a  compromise  on  the  reserva- 
tions. The  party  that  arrogantly  forces  a 
continuation  of  the  present  deadlock,  with  a 
view  to  mixing  the  treaty  up  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1920,  will  go  down  to  the  defeat 
that  it  will  thus  have  merited.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  treaty  to  hurt  America;  but, 


on  the  other  hand,  the  treaty  is  not  impaired 
by  moderate  reservations.  The  important 
thing  is  to  ratify  it;  to  declare  peace;  to  do 
away  with  the  war  time  legislation;  and  to 
start  the  year  1920  on  the  full  peace  basis. 


Hexf  Things 

en  tht 

Program 


With  the  treaty  settled,  it  will 
be  comparatively  easy  to  bring 
order  into  the  industrial  world, 
and  it  will  be  possible,  let  us  hope,  to  do 
something  with  that  most  difficult  of  all  our 
problems — the  question  of  protecting  the  sol- 
vency of  the  nation's  great  transportation 
system.  Let  the  unfinished  business  proceed 
rapidly  this  month.  The  approaching  Christ- 
mas Day  should  be  the  best  by  far  that  the 
world  has  seen  for  many  years.  An  over- 
whelming sentiment  should  demand  that 
both  White  House  and  Senate  accept  the  un- 
doubted verdict  of  America's  best  opinion 
and  ratify  the  treaty.  This  will  help  to  give 
us  a  happy  Christmas  at  home,  and  will  con- 
tribute much  towards  the  Christmas  spirit  of 
peace  and  good  will  throughout  the  earth. 
Since  this  question  of  peace  is  the  overshad- 
owing one,  we  are  giving  most  of  our  edi- 
torial space  this  month  to  its  discussion.  At 
this  point  we  may  refer  to  the  remarkable 
analysis  of  the  European  situation  presented 
for  our  readers  by  Mr.  Simonds  in  this  issue 
of  the  Review.  Its  logic  is  irresistible,  and 
its  regard  for  truth  prevents  indulgence  in 
shallow  optimism.  It  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  must  cooperate  with  Europe,  re- 
gardless of  our  natural  preference  for  a  policy 
of  isolation. 


fftc  /{rmlsflct 

FIxtd  tht 

Basis 


As  our  readers  are  well  aware, 
the  Armistice  itself  was  far 
more  than  a  truce,  or  an  in- 
definite suspension  of  hostilities.  It  was  a 
very  elaborate  agreement  upon  the  main 
terms  of  settlement  with  Germany;  and  if 
it  had  been  only  a  little  further  worked  out, 
it  would  have  been  entirely  satisfactory  as 
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ccinstituting  not  merely  an  Armistice  but  a 
definite  Peace  Treaty.  It  has  always  been 
our  view  that  the  Armistice  itself  should 
have  been  regarded  as  the  treaty  which  es- 
tablished peace  relations.  There  would  have 
remained  an  immense  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  by  joint  international  committees 
in  the  detailed  execution  of  the  general  agree- 
ment and  understanding  of  the  Armistice 
document.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Armistice  itself  recognized  and  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  peace  terms  the  fourteen  points 
of  President  Wilson.  They  had  previously 
been  officially  accepted  by  the  Governments 
0/  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  other  Al- 
lied powers.  These  conditions  of  permanent 
peace,  as  formulated  by  President  Wilson, 
accepted  by  the  Allied  powers,  and  definitely 
adopted  by  Germany,  specified  the  kind  of 
world  order  that  must  exist  in  the  future. 
I'hey  were  the  foundation  stones  upon 
v^'hich  was  set  up  that  fabric  of  actual  peace 
that  emerged  before  the  world's  anxious 
vision,  out  of  the  din  and  smoke  of  battle, 
when  the  guns  ceased  firing  on  the  nth  of 
November,  #1918,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  The  last  of  these  fourteen  points  read 
as  follows: 

XIV.  A  general  association  of  nations  must 
be  formed  under  specific  covenants  for  *the  pur- 
prse  of  affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great 
and  small  States  aKke. 

Offffcvrffff       There  is  such  a  thing  as  honor 
•ffkc  and  good  faith  in  the  world, 

*"*"*■  and  there  is  a  public  opinion 
tliat  rises  higher  than  the  tide  of  merely 
local  patriotism  that  rallies  around  the  am- 
bitions of  a  single  nationality  or  race.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  work  out  the  adjust- 
ments that  were  to  be  made  after  the  war, 
in  the  face  of  so  many  conflicting  interests, 
tet  credit  be  given,  therefore,  to  those  who 
have  held  to  the  larger  view.  The  smash- 
ing of  the  Romanoff  Czardom  had  left  a 
seething  chaos  all  the  way  from  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea,  across  Europe  and  Asia, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  downfall  of 
the  Hapsburg  overlordship,  and  the  self- 
assertion  of  numerous  races  and  political 
entities  formerlv  included  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  had  pro- 
duced political  and  economic  difficulties  that 
for  the  time  being  made  the  new  order  of 
things  seem  far  worse  than  the  old.  The 
Balkan  questions,  and  those  aflFccting  Turkey 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia — ^which  had  disturbed 
*»--  general  peace  of  all  Europe  for  a  long 


time,  and  especially  for  a  century  past — ^were 
all  wide  open  again,  with  grave  consequences 
sure  to  follow  almost  any  of  the  solutions 
that  were  being  most  strenuously  demanded. 
Certainly,  the  outlook  for  even  a  temporary 
period  of  peace — much  less  for  that  perma- 
nent condition  of  harmony  that  had  been 
proclaimed  as  the  ideal  about  to  be  realized 
— seemed  altogether  discouraging.  The  old 
imperialism,  that  had  restricted  the  political 
liberty  of  individuals  and  of  groups,  had  in- 
deed been  destroyed  with  the  dissolution  of 
the  militaristic  structures  that  ruled  in  the 
name  of  Hohenzollern  or  Romanoff  or  Haps- 
burg. But  there  had  sprung  up  a  new  kind 
of  nationalism  in  intense  form  that  seemed, 
at  least  for  the  present,  a  more  disturbing 
order  of  affairs  in  Europe,  than  that  which 
it  had  succeeded. 

rfccffrca*.i/p      That  the  new  order  of  things 
Wms  was  worse  than  the  old,  how- 

«ccss»ry  ^  ever,  was  not  true.  It  merely 
seemed  worse  for  the  moment,  because  of 
the  pains  and  discomforts  of  transition.  It 
was  only  in  a  library,  with  professional  ex- 
perts sitting  around  a  table  supplied  with 
maps,  books  and  statistical  data,  that  the 
new  Europe  could  be  happily  reconstructed 
with  justice  for  everybody  in  the  political 
and  also  in  the  personal  sense.  When  these 
solutions  of  age-long  boundary  questions  and 
kindred  problems  were  taken  out  of  doors 
and  exposed  to  the  actual  conditions,  it  was 
evident  at  once  that  the  Armistice  could  not 
be  applied  without  creating  at  least  tem- 
porary convulsions.  The  remedies  arc  nec- 
essary because  the  disease  for  which  they 
were  prescribed  was  fatal.  The  militaristic 
empires  were  a  menace  to  mankind  and  had 
to  be  done  away  with.  Something  had  ft 
take  their  place,  and  this  something  under 
existing  conditions  could  only  be  a  series  of 
national  self-governing  states  like  Bohemia 
(Czecho-Slovakia),  Poland,  Finland,  and  so 
on,  or  else  a  series  of  temporarily  protected 
regions  under  international  guarantee  such 
as  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  parts 
of  the  former  German  colonies. 

rfte"ieMvc"  '^^  earlier  attempts  to  brine 
fss«fiffaifo  the  world  into  accord,  as  ex- 
ntwOrdtf  hjbf^ej  at  the  Hague  peace  con- 
ference for  example,  were  not  successful  be- 
cause the  great  empires  and  the  smaller 
sovereign  states  could  not  be  brought  to- 
gether upon  any  international  basis  of  rela- 
tive equality.  In  order  to  federate  the  world 
for  peace-keeping,  and  for  the  normal  prog- 
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res8  of  civilization,  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
solve the  great  empires  and  to  have  a  larger 
number  of  states  of  more  equal  power. 
Otherwise,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
create  one  dominant  empire  and  entrust  to 
it  the  keeping  of  the  world's  peace,  as  in 
the  paltny  days  of  the  old  Roman  Empire 
before  its  decline  and  fall.  But  the  world 
was  not  willing  to  come  under  the  para- 
mountcy  of  a  German  Empire;  nor  was  it 
willing  to  look  forward  to  what  the  Germans 
thought  to  be  the  other  alternative,  namely 
a  future  paramountcy  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, The  great  decision  that  was  arrived 
at  will  be  found  embodied  in  President  Wil- 
son's fourteen  points  as  accepted  by  the 
Allied  governments  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  and  as  adopted  solemnly 
and  definitely  by  Germany,  on  behalf  of  her- 
self and  her  partners  when  the  Armistice 
was  signed.  This  basis  of  peace  and  a  new 
world  order,  laying  aside  mere  details,  was 
quite  simple.  And,  indeed,  it  was  essential 
and  could  not  be  repudiated  either  with 
honor  or  with  safety. 

It  contemplated  free  govern- 
ments in  Europe  in  place 
of  military  autocracies.  It 
looked  forward  to  disarmament,  and  to  a 
substitution  of  reason  and  law  for  force  and 
violence.     If  what  is  now  our  American  na- 


Order?" 


muncK  wiih  the  other  children.     I  promiMd 
be   the   lire  and  Mul   of  the   nxty." 
From  Punch  (Ldndoil) 


that  jFDta'd 


tional  republic  had  been  crystallized  into 
three  or  four  sectional  federations,  it  is  not 
likely  that  we  could  have  held  the  country 
together  in  the  larger  national  grouping. 
With  forty-eight  States,  joined  together  to 
form  the  Union,  there  is  no  single  one  that 
can  assert  itself  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
any  of  its  nei^bors.  Each  one  of  the  forty- 
eight  is  dependent  for  its  safety  against  for- 
eign foes  as  well  as  for  its  security  at  home, 
upon  the  power  of  the  Union  as  a  whole. 
In  like  manner,  there  lay  at  the  basis  of  the 
new  European  order  of  things  the  principle 
that  there  shall  be  a  group  of  self-governing 
free  nations,  which  will  find  it  practically 
necessary  to  give  up  extreme  militarism  and 
tu  adopt  some  plan  of  a  League  of  Nations 
which  would  avail  to  settle  disputes  and 
protect  the  rights  of  all  nations.  Thus  it 
was  not  going  to  be  left  doubtful,  under  the 
new  order,  whether  or  not  a  Serbia  or  a 
Belgium  should  be  permitted  to  be  crushed 
by  a  more  powerful  nei^bor  for  its  own 
aggrandizement.  It  v/aa  perceived  that  al- 
most any  sort  of  an  international  League,  if 
in  existence  in  1914,  would  have  prevented 
the  great  war. 

1^^,  It  requires  none  of  that  sup- 

[rerjrkedr  poscd  knowledge  which  enables 
v*d(r>i««4  public  men  to  make  long 
speeches  to  understand  the  essential  principles 
that  were  to  control  the  new  order  of  af- 
fairs in  the  world.  Reverting  to  the  mood 
of  one  year  ago,  we  all  believed  that  those 
principles  of  liberty,  justice  and  reasonable- 
ness had  won  a  great  triumph  in  the  defeat 
of  German  autocracy  and  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  points  upon  which  peace  terms  were 
to  be  worked  out.  All  the  leading  Allied 
nations  had  agreed  in  advance  that  there 
was  to  be  a  League  of  Nations  for  the 
further  perfecting  of  international  law,  and 
for  the  application  of  international  law  to 
the  practical  business  of  mutual  protection. 
The  Allied  countries  had  not  desired  war 
and  had  made  terrible  sacrifices  to  establish 
peace.  They  purposed  to  associate  them- 
selves in  a  League,  and  to  cooperate  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship  and  upon  principles  of 
law  and  justice,  in  order  to  give  permanence 
Ui  the  peace  which  their  united  war-power 
had  achieved.  It  was  their  further  purpose 
tu  admit  the  enemy  nations  to  membership 
in  their  peace  league  whenever  it  might  seem 
safe  and  desirable  that  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  should  be  members 
of  the  society  formed  to  promote  peace  as 
the  supreme  policy  of  civilized  nations. 
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Some  ^  ^^^  '^^^^  ^*^'  these  wcrc  thc 

octeysfo       accepted  principles  upon  which 

freffegrefted      ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ended  moFc  than 

a  year  ago.  Several  of  the  detailed  ques- 
tions as  respects  boundaries  and  the  like 
which  have  so  painfully  disturbed  Europe 
during  the  year  19 19  might  with  advantage 
have  been  firmly  and  definitely  settled  at  the 
moment  of  the  Armistice.  At  that  time 
there  was  more  of  gratinide  and  generosity, 
and  less  of  grasping  selfishness  in  the  hearts 
alike  of  leaders  and  of  people.  Never  in  all 
history  had  there  been  anything  so  altruistic 
and  large-minded  in  public  action  as  the 
war-effort  of  America  on  behalf  of  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe.  The  average  American 
thought  that  our  sacrifices  must  certainly 
be  appreciated,  and  that  Europeans,  in  com- 
mon parlance,  would  be  glad  enough  to 
**settle  down  and  behave  decently."  Then 
was  the  time  to  have  secured  the  acceptance 
of  obviously  fair  settlements  for  several  of 
the  questions  that  are  still  open,  and  that 
the  lapse  of  time  makes  harder  rather  than 
easier  to  adjust.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
it  should  not  for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that 
the  war  was  ended  in  a  common  agreement 
and  a  solemn  pledge  to  do  away  with  autoc- 
racies, to  destroy  militarism  in  the  hands  of 
particular  governments  as  a  controlling 
principle,  and  to  substitute  a  mechanism  of 
international  organization  through  which 
future  disputes  could  be  settled  without  war. 

irjfsoanrf  Following  the  Armistioe,  in 
4ai<ff«(a«  due  time  the  Peace  Conference 
^  was  assembled  at  Paris  and 
President  Wilson  went  abroad  with  high 
hopes  and  great  prestige-  The  United  States 
had  for  many  years  been  the  foremast  cham- 
pion in  the  world  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  legal  and  i>olitical  remedies  for  war. 
^Vc  had  offered  all  sorts  of  arbitration 
treaties  to  all  sorts  of  governments,  and 
had  ''signed  up'*  a  great  many  such  conven- 
tions. We  had  labored  in  both  Hague  Con- 
ferences for  real  advances  in  international 
law  and  in  tribunals  for  peace.  Though 
better  placed  than  any  other  country  for 
self-defense,  and  though  stronger  in  resources 
and  in  capacity  for  the  creation  of  military 
and  naval  strength  than  any  other  country, 
we  had  shown  ourselves  peace-loving  and 
unaggressive,  and  had  remained  comparative- 
ly unarmed.  We  had  far  less  reason  to  seek 
the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations 
for  our  own  safety  than  had  any  other  na- 
tion,  great   or  small.      President   Wilson's 


championship  at  Paris,  therefore,  of  the  idea 
of  a  League  of  Nations  was  as  disinterested 
as  it  was  sane  and  sensible.  The  old  em- 
pires had  maintained  peace  through  con- 
siderable periods  through  their  balanced  al- 
liances and  through  their  natural  dread  of 
the  risks  and  losses  of  war  on  a  large  scale. 
With  the  old  empires  broken  down,  and 
with  a  group  of  new  countries  emerging,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some  kind 
of  a  League  of  Nations  if  there  was  to  be 
any  security  for  the  future. 

h  Mttuni  This  was  perfectly  clear  to  all 
AmerfcM  right-thinking  minds,  although 
**  "  '  it  was  emi^asized  more  strong- 
ly in  some  countries  than  in  others.  Several 
countries,  for  example,  were  so  intent  upon 
making  sure  of  their  own  particular  gains 
in  consequence  of  victory,  that  they  were 
naturally  less  concerned  at  the  moment  about 
general  organization  for  future  peace.  There 
was  nobody  so  situated  in  the  Conference 
at  Paris  that  he  could  stand  out  quite  as 
prominently  as  President  Wikon  on  behalf 
of  mature  plans  for  keeping  the  world's 
peace  in  the  years  to  come,  and  for  giving 
some  sense  of  security  to  smaller  nations. 
Thus  the  leadership  assumed  by  President 
Wilson  for  this  general  principle  of  world 
order  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  taken 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  by  any  other 
leading  American;  if,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Root,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Secretary  Lane,  Chief  Justice 
White,  President  Eliot,  Ambassador  Davis, 
Secretary  Lodge,  or  even  Senator  Hiram 
Johnson  had  gone  to  Paris  as  head  of  the 
American  Peace  Delegation.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  general  point  of  view 
championed  by  President  Wilson  was  truly 
representative  of  American  public  opinion. 
It  was  the  point  of  view  that  had  been  ex- 
pressed significantly  by  Americans  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years. 

Iff  Lht  wM       ^^   '^  what  we  may  call   the 
Our  constructive    view    of    orderly 

SMtsmtn  democratic  progress  within  na- 
tions, and  of  orderly  proceedings  within  the 
family  of  nations.  Washington,  Franklin, 
and  John  Jay  were  of  this  way  of  thinking. 
Jefferson  in  his  old  age  advocated  standing 
side  by  side  with  Great  Britain  in  order  that 
such  an  association  might,  at  the  time  we 
were  supporting  Latin-American  independ- 
ence, bring  England's  "mighty  weight  into 
the  scale  of  free  government  and  emancipate 
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St  one  stroke  a  whole  continent."  Undoubt- 
edly  Jefferson  was  looking  forward  to  a  later 
period  when  the  dcspftic  empires  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  would  succumb  before  the 
march  of  democracy,  and  when  the  spirit 
of  order  following  that  of  human  liberty 
should  give  the  world  a  reign  of  law. 
Webster  and  Clay,  and  Calhoun  himself, 
had  such  conceptions  of  progress ;  and  for 
more  than  half  a  century  past  we  have  given 
constant  evidence  of  our  desire  to  promote 
such  methods  as  are  understood  by  the 
phrase  "League  of  Nations."  Senator  Lodge 
himself,  for  forty  years,  has  represented  such 
ideas.  Presidents  Cleveland,  McKinley  and 
Roosevelt  typified  this  general  American  sen- 
timent in  official  acts  as  well  as  in  words. 
President  Taft  and  Mr.  Knox  as  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  devoted  themselves  to  plans  for 
realizing  new  steps  of  advancement  in  the  , 
cause  of  peace  through  institutions  for  im- 
proving international  law  and  for  applying 
it  through  courts  of  judicature.  It  seems 
needful  to  state  again  this  consistent  atttitude 
of  the  United  States  towards  world  order, 
because  the  debate  on  the  peace  treaty  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  failure  of  the  treaty  as  thtf 
Senate  adjourned  on  November  19,  had 
created  some  confusion  even  in  the  public 
mind  here  at  home,  while  evidently  puzzling 
and  baffling  the  anxious  minds  of  millions  of 
friends  of  freedom  and  peace  across  the  seas. 


THE  OBSTRUCTION 
T>i   Snrpn:    "Dnt    ilJ      And    {nit   when    h  )•  of 
riUl  iraporttncc  to  re»th  port  ufcly  mnd  nuickly." 
From   the   Star    (Hontrcil,    Cinidt) 


ji  flmHM  What  has  happened,  then,  to 
MEitrr  bring  about  so  anomalous  a 
***"*  situation  as  that  which  existed 
when  last  month  the  Treaty  was  rejected? 
How  does  it  happen  that  America — the  only 
consistent  champion  through  long  decades  of 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  Versailles 
Treaty — stands  alone  in  opposing  that  in- 
strument? Germany,  even  though  excluded 
for  the  present  from  the  League  of  Nations, 
signed  the  treaty,  ratified  it,  and  gave  it  effect 
insofar  as  possible,  many  months  ago  and 
has  thus  had  the  advantage  of  being  at  peace. 
One  after  another,  the  great  group  of  Allies 
— Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan — have  rat- 
ified the  treaty  which  their  representatives 
at  Paris  and  Versailles  had  formulated.  The 
smaller  nations  in  general  have  accepted  it 
by  ratification,  after  having  helped  in  their 
measure  to  frame  the  document.  But  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  refused  to 
ratify  the  document  as  the  President  brought 
it  back  from  the  Peace  Conference,  and  a 
puzzling  situation  has  resulted.  The  action 
of  the  Senate  has  been  accompanied  by  such 
tarential  floods  of  oratory,  and  by  such  com- 
plicated parliamentary  tactics  in  dealing  with 
the  proposed  amendments  and  reservations, 
that  with  the  news,  onNoTcmber  20,  of  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  and  the  defeat 
of  the  treaty  it  was  hard  for  the  average 
citizen  to  answer  the  questions  of  his  family 
at  home  as  to  what  had  happened  and  why. 
And  if  the  average  American  of  intelligence 
could  not  easily  analyze  and  explain,  how 
could  it  be  expected  that  the  average  citizen 
in  England  or  France  or  Germany  could  un- 
derstand, cither  the  method  or  the  motive 
of  the  American  attitude  toward  a  treaty 
that  America  had  been  so  conspicuous  in 
negotiating? 

^  ^  Many    citizens,    indeed,    have 

Oatrn*  followed  the  course  of  affairs 
****'**  so  closely  that  they  need  no 
further  explanation.  But  doubtless  there  are 
readers,  even  at  this  stage,  who  mi^t  like 
to  have  the  situation  reviewed  as  of  the 
ending  of  the  Senate's  session  November  ig, 
and  the  opening  of  the  new  session  beginning 
Monday,  December  i.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Congress  always  meets  on  the 
first  Monday  of  Deceinber  in  regular  session 
because  so  required  by  the  Constitution.  The 
present  Congress  has  a  Republican  majority 
in  both  Houses,  and  was  elected  in  Novem- 
ber 1918.  The  preceding  Congress,  which 
was  Democratic  in  both  Houses,  came  to  an 
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end  on  the  4th  day  of  March  of  the  present 
year.  When  the  late  Congress  thus  dis- 
solved on  that  date,  it  had  not  completed  the 
wcrk  of  passing  the  appropriation  bills  nec- 
essary for  carrying  on  the  Government. 
President  Wilson  had  come  •home  in  Feb- 
ruary on  a  brief  trip  and  had  returned  to 
his  work  as  head  of  the  American  Peace 
Delegation  in  France.  He  was  obliged  to 
call  the  new  Republican  Congress  into  ses- 
sion, in  order  to  transact  urgent  financial 
business.  In  any  case,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  call  the  Senate  together,  in  order 
to  submit  to  it  the  Peace  Treaty,  which  was 
signed  at  Versailles  on  June  a8  and  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  ratification  on 
July  10.  But  for  these  urgent  matters,  re- 
quiring the  convening  of  a  special  session  of 
the  new  Congress  (the  call  being  made  by 
President  Wilson  in  a  cable  communication), 
the  present  session  beginning  December  i 
would  have  been  the  first  official  gathering 
of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  appropriation  bills  were 
duly  passed  by  Congress  in  the  early  summer, 
and  that  many  other  matters  of  legisbiti^i 
have  been  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives while  the  Senate  was  chiefly  occupied, 
especially  in  the  later  weeks  of  the  session, 
with  the  peace  treaty. 


a  full  and  honest  account  given  in  due  time 
of  all  business  transacted  and  of  the  main 
courses  of  proceeding.  We  are  not  apolo- 
gizing for  the  inconsistencies  of  the  recent 
Conference. 


7fee 


The  Constitution  of  the  United 
"rrcafr'ATjiMiig    States  lodges  the  tveaty-tnaking 
''***'  power    in    the    hands    of    the 

President  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate."  Just  how  the  Senate's 
partnership  in  the  treaty-making  power  was 
to  be  exercised  in  a  practical  way  was  tiot 
stated  in  the  Constitution.  Evidently  the 
Senate's  part  was  to  be  a  vital  one,  although 
it  has  generally  been  regarded  as  rather 
negative  than  positive.  When  President 
Wilson  went  abroad  himself  to  negotiate  the 
treaty,  he  informed  the  Senators  that  he  ex- 
pected to  keep  them  in  touch  at  all  times  with 
the  course  of  the  proceedings.  He  found  in 
actual  experience  that  this  could  not  be  done. 
It  is  true  he  had  been  the  champion  of  "open 
diplomacy";  but  that  phrase  could  never 
mean  that  negotiations  at  all  stages  were  to 
be  conducted  in  loud  tones  of  voice,  in  the 
presence  of  large  audiences,  so  that  each  re- 
mark of  every  member  of  a  committee  or  a 
conference  should  be  megaphoned  to  the 
world.  Open  diplomacy  means  that  the  re- 
sults when  attained  should  be  perfectly  open ; 
that  there  should  be  no  hidden  agreements 
^derstandings;  and  that  there  should  be 


CvapraMvcir  ^  compared  with  all  preceding 
^^^ii"  world  congresses  and  treaty 
'^  **'  negotiating  bodies,  the  work  of 
the  negotiators  at  Paris  and  Versailles  was 
openly  conducted  and  was  afterwards  frank- 
ly explained.  Agreements  that  had  been 
made  secretly  among  the  Allies  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  ought  indeed 
to  have  been  expressly  abrogated.  It  was 
supposed  in  the  United  States  that  all  such 
agreements  had  been  superseded  by  die  logic 
of  facts,  when  Russia  went  out  of  the  war 
and  the  United  States  came  in.  But  more 
than  one  x)f  the  Allied  powers  insisted  so 
strenuou^y  at  Paris  upon  keeping  advantages 
guaranteed  under  earlier  compacts  that  the 
final  treaty  was  to  some  extent  clouded  in 
its  provisions  by  the  self-seeking  ^irit  of 
these  countries.  The  United  States  had 
made  the  mistake  of  assuming,  when  she 
went  to  the  aid  of  Europe's  liberties,  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  obtain  pledges  in  ad- 
vance that  Europe,  when  rescued,  would  be- 
have handsomely.  All  such  pledges  oould 
have  been  had  for  the  jnere  asking,  because 
Europe  was  in  desperate  plight  and  nothing 
but  the  rapidity  and  magnitude  of  American 
effort  could  have  saved  the  Allied  countries 
from  overwhelming  defeat.  America  had 
the  best  right  in  the  world  to  insist  in  the 
Peace  Confomce  that  the  nations  whom  she 
had  helped  to  deliver  should  in  good  faith 
do  their  part  to  put  down  the  spoil&-grabbrag 
spirit. 

«-- .  iiiii««.  President  Wilson  was  received 
bmmc  with  plaudits  in  iLurope  because 
*'*'*  '  American  intervention  had  end- 
ed the  war  and  given  the  Allied  powers 
more  substantial  results  of  victory  than  they 
had  even  hoped  for.  If  hs  popularity  waned, 
however,  in  one  country  and  then  in  another, 
it  was  not  because  he  was  unfriendly  or  un- 
just to  any  nation,  race  or  people;  but  be- 
cause his  position  came  to  be  somewhat  like 
that  of  an  umpire  or  a  judge  in  a  series  of 
disputes,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  try  to 
perform  this  thankless  role.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  give  Czecho-Slovakia  what  seemed 
to  be  her  rights  on  the  Adriatic,  without 
angering  the  hotbloods  of  Italy.  It  was  im- 
possible to  have  any  part  in  the  adjustment 
of  problems  along  the  Rhine,  without  mor- 
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tally  oAending  tbe  Fresch  and  the  Gennans 
at  the -soiDC  time.  No  adjustment  of  boun- 
daries for  Roumania  or  for  Poland  or  for 
Bulgaria  could  be  nude  without  giving  bitter 
offense.  It  was  impossibLe  to  arrange  those 
parts  of  the  treaty  relating  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Far  East  without  ofEending 
either  China  or  Japan.  President  Wilson 
was  undoubtedly  so  conscious  of  a  broad 
and  disinterested  American  rectitude  in  his 
endeavor  to  help  find  a  good  working  solu- 
tion of  numerous  problems,  that  he  was  con- 
tent to  leave  both  his  motives  and  also  his 
work  itself  to  the  verdict  of  history. 

tnvini  ^^  ^^  ^"^  °^  Stupendous  difli- 
«i  Mt       culttcs,  a  Conference  in  which 

(  *"■*"  Jie  was  the  most  prominent  fig- 
ure finally  adapted  a  treaty.  This  finished 
work  was  more  voluminous  than  any  other 
compact  that  had  ever  before  been  negotiated 
in  the  world.  A  vast  number  of  its  chap- 
ters and  clauses  provided  for  just  and  sound 
settlements  oi  particular  and  general  prob- 
lems. Even  where  selfish  ambitions  seemed 
hard  to  subdue,  there  was  always  the  color 
of  reasonableness  in  the  solution  that  was  ob- 
tained. If  Italy's  views  about  the  Adriatic 
were  tinged  by  too  much  of  eagerness  on  be- 
hali  of  Italian  claims,  they  were  not  views 
trrged  in  a  spirit  of  dishonesty  or  of  ruthtess- 
ness,  btit  wirti  sincerity  and  frankness.  And 
!io  of  many  other  complicated  questions. 
When  (l )  the  treaty  was  finally  brought  to 
completion;  when  (2)  it  was  accepted  and 
signed  by  Gcrmanj-;  when  (3)  it  was  given 
practical  effect  in  many  of  its  provisions,  the 
world  had  good  reason  to  be  hopeful.  With 
all  its  imperfections,  this  treaty  marked  an 
enormous  advance.  It  was  entitled  to  a  fair 
trial.  It  found  settlements  for  many  broad 
qttcstions,  and  it  provided  a  way  to  deal 
with  many  others  that  required  a  longer  pe- 
riod for  adjustment.  Compared  with  the 
methods  and  results  of  previous  world  con- 
gresses, this  treaty  of  1919  is  an  achievement 
of  political  progress  and  of  moral  grandeur. 

j^jjj  The  Conference  itself  had  as- 
oi  lit  sumcd  the  character  of  an  initial 
'""'  session  of  the  great  League  of  . 
Nations.  The  immediate  basis  of  this  league 
was  the  good  understanding  and  practical 
cooperation  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  It  was  plain  that  if  these 
three  countries,  together  with  Italy  and  Ja- 
pan, could  act  together  In  friendly  accord, 
they  could  secure  the  peace  of  the  world 
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while  working  out  the  plans  for'  dealing 
with  unfinished  problems  or  with  those  that 
must  arise  in  the  future.  It  seemed  to  most 
enlt^tened  minds  that  if  America  could  af- 
ford to  send  vast  armies  to  Europe,  and  could 
endure  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  our  best  sons,  fighting  ita  peace  in 
the  years  1917  and  1918,  she  could  swrely  af- 
ford to  promise  her  hearty  good  will  and 
powerful  influence  for  the  keeping  of  future 
peace  and  the  prevcntioo  of  war.  It^is  »o^- 
ing  at  all  bat  this  guarantee  of  eoopervtion 
for  peace-keeping  that  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles asks  from  the  Govcmmcot  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  had  faeen 
foremost  in  demanding  that  the  European 
conntries  pledge  themselves  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement. 

siH«u«u  ^l*^  President  Wilson  had 
A(hM      made    his    hasty    visit    to    the 

UMt^ii  United  Stotcs  in  February,  the 
plan  for  the  League  of  Nations  had  already 
been  tentatively  agreed  upon  in  Paris.  Sug- 
gn^tions  were  made  at  that  time  by  Mr. 
Taft,  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Hughes  and  others  for 
some  slight  modifications  in  order  to  adapt 
the  plan  to  our  American  situation.  It  was 
felt  that  until  the  League  had  become  a  de- 
veloped institution  we  should  continue  to 
think  of  Western  Hemisphere  matters  in 
terms  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  was 
thought  that  there  should  be  a  provision  by 
which  a  nation  might  honorably  withdraw 
from  the  League.  It  was  further  considered 
that  it  would  be  well  to  make  specific  some 
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qf  the  distinctions  concerning  matters  of 
strictly  domestic  policy  like  immigration, 
which  we  should  not  turn  over  to  an  inter- 
national agency.  President  Wilson  went 
back  to  Paris  and  succeeded  in  having  the 
Peace  Conference  accept  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  that, 
in  his  judgment,  met  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Root,  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

How  When  President  McKinley  sent 
Mcffiofey  American  Commissioners  to  ne- 
Matfe  Peac«  ^^xxzXz  peace  with  Spain  in  1898, 
he  pursued  a  course  quite  different  from  that 
which  was  taken  by  President  Wilson  late 
in  19 1 8.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  make 
the  difference  clear  is  to  state  exactly  what 
President  McKinley  did;  and  for  our  pres- 
ent purposes  of  comparison,  no  statement 
could  be  better  than  the  one  made  a  little 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  the  present 
writer  in  the  opening  editorial  paragraph  of 
the  Rbvibw  of  Reviews  for  October,  1898. 
That  paragraph  reads  as  follows : 

__  . .     The    American    peace   commissionert 
Ftact-Mafchig  3,51^^  ^^^^  ^^^  york  on  board  the 

Paris  Campania  on  Saturday,  September 
17,  in  order  to  meet  the  Spanish  com- 
missioners at  Paris  on  or  before  the  date  speci- 
fied in  the  protocol,  which  was  October  i.  As 
finally  constituted,  the  group  of  five  American 
commissioners  consisted  of  Judge  Day,  who  re- 
■igned  his  office  as  Secretary  of  State  on  the  day 
before  he  sailed;  Senator  Davis,  of  Minnesota, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee; 
Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  whose  name  stands  second 
on  that  conunittee  and  who  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee;  Senator  Gray,  of  Del- 
aware, a  prominent  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  the  only  Democrat  on  the 

'  board;  and  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  formerly  minister  to  France 
by  President  Harrison's  appointment,  and  more 
recently  a  special  representative  of  the  United 
States  at  the  celebration  of  the  Queen's  diamond 
jubilee.  The  work  of  these  commissioners  is  in 
no  sense  akin  to  that  of  a  board  of  arbitration, 
but  is  strictly  diplomatic  in  its  nature.  The 
board  will  act  under  instructions  from  the  ad- 
ministration at  Washington,  exercising  only  so 
much  of  discretion  as  the  administration  may  have 
chosen  to  accord  to  it.  Before  sailing  the  com- 
missioners were  in  cfose  and  protracted  conference 
with  Mr.  McKinley,  while  Cabinet  members 
were  recalled  from  their  vacations  in  order  that 
the  President's  constitutional  advisers  might  be 
consulted  on  rvsrv  ooint  while  the  peace  commis- 

t  sioners  were  still  in  Washington.  The  First  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  Professor  Moore,  ac- 
companied the  commission  in  the  capacity  of 
•ecretary.  Mr.  Moore's  functions  will  be  those 
of  a  secretary  in  the  most  important  sense  of  the 
word;  and  by  reason  of  his  expert  attainments 
in  international  law  he  will  act  as  legal  adviser 
«f  the  commissioners.  The  board  as  constituted 
it    entitled    to    the    confidence    of    the    country. 


Senators  Davis  and  Gray  are  lawyeri  of  eminence, 
ability,  and  remarkable  attainments.  Tempera- 
mentally they  balance  each  other  exceedingly 
well.  Mr.  Davis  is  what  a  few  dozen  persona 
in  Boston  and  New  York  would  stigmatize  as  an 
''imperialist"  and  a  "jingo."  Mr.  Gray,  thus 
far,  has  not  been  similarly  labeled.  It  merely 
happens  that  Mr.  Davis,  as  a  Western  man,  knows 
the  whole  country  better  and  reaches  conclusions 
with  more  swiftness  and  certainty.  Judge  Day 
has  had  less  public  experience,  but  he  has  no 
lack  of  confidence  in  his  country,  and  his  mind 
works  along  logical  lines  in  a  clear  and  direct 
fashion.  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  has  the  adaptability 
and  quick  mind  of  a  long  journalistic  career. 
The  commissioners  will,  there/ore,  most  certainly 
work  together  in  harmony,  and  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  show  good  judgment  at  all  points.  It 
is  understood  that  they  will  not  be  disposed  to 
tolerate  any  needless  quibbling  or  delay.  Xhe 
commissioners  hope  to  finish  their  work  within  six 
weeks. 

Prcs/dnf  Mtf  ^^^  peace  negotiations  at  Paris 
Scoafc  in     twenty  years  ago  had  important 
results.      We    acquired     Porto 
Rico,  took  over  the  sovereignty  of  the  Phil- 
ippines,   made   important   arrangements    re- 
garding Spanish  interests  in  Cuba  and  else- 
where, and  assumed  a  place  in  the  world  that 
was  challenged  by  the  Democratic  Party  as 
a  policy  of  "imperialism"  and  that  formed 
the  issue  in  Mr.  Bryan's    losing    campaign 
against  the  McKinley-Roosevelt  Presidential 
ticket  of  the  year  1900.     But  our  principal 
reason  for  quoting  this  paragraph  about  the 
commissioners  who  went  to  Paris  in  1898  is 
to  show  how  Mr.  McKinley  looked  upon 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  Senate  to 
the  business  of  having  an  important  treaty 
not  only  negotiated  but  also  ratified  and  ac- 
cepted.    Of    his  five    commissioners,  three 
were  the  most  influential  members  of   the 
Senate's  Committee  on   Foreign  Relations. 
The  Republicans  being  in  large  majority, 
naturally  two  of  these  Senators  were  Repub- 
lican and  one  was    a    Democrat.     Senator 
Gray  was  the  ranking  Democratic  member 
of   the  Foreign    Relations    Committee,    of 
which  he  would  have  been  Chairman  if  the 
Democrats   had   been    in   majority.     Judge 
Day  resigned  as  Secretary  of  State  to   be- 
come a  member  of  this  commission  and  ^ras 
promptly  succeeded  in  the  Cabinet  by  John 
Hay,  who  had  been  for  some  time  our  Am- 
bassador at  London.     Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid» 
although  a  Republican,  had  the  confidence  of 
all  the  leading  journalists  of  the  country  be- 
cause of  his  eminent  career  in  that  profes- 
sion ;  and  his  experience  in  politics  and  diplo- 
macy had  been  life  long.     Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore  was  a  Democrat,  but  he  had 
the  confidence  of  all  lawyers  and  public  men 
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Picndent  XlcKioley,  in  close  accord 
with  his  Cabkm  and  witfa  Senstc  Icadeis, 
kept  in  daily  touch  with  the  Conferenoe  in 
Paris  by  UhcraJ  use  of  the  able. 

„  ^^^^  If  President  Wilson  had  fol- 
ta^Hi  knred  Mr.  McKinley's  method, 
tmturwit  ^  wwuid  have  appiHnted  Mr. 
Lansing  and  Col.  House  as  menibers  of  the 
Connntssion,  with  Professor  John  Bassett 
MooFC,  who  is  still  young  and  v^orous  and 
more  than  ever  eminent  as  an  authority,  to 
die  position  of  Chief  Secretary  and  legal  ex- 
pert. He  woald  then  have  chosen  three 
membcis  of  the  Senate,  for  example,  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  Mr.  Lodge  and  Mr.  Knox.  Or 
else,  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  Republican  Sena- 
tors, he  would  have  appointed  Mr,  Root  or 
Mr,  Taft,  It  was  not  necessary,  of  course, 
forMr, Wilson  to  follow  the  McKinley  prec- 
edent in  that  particular  way.  He  preferred 
to  negotiate  at  close  range;  and  the  condi- 
tions were  unprecedented.  It  is  permissible, 
however,  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  more 
usual  methods  would  have  obtained  better  re- 
sults than  dwse  that  Mr.  Wilson  chose  to 
pursue.  He  could  probably  have  gained 
essential  points  bcftter  if  he  had  directed  the 
Commissioner  from  die  White  House  b>' 
cable.  Mr.  Wilson's  personal  triumph  had 
already  been  gained  when  the  Armistice  was 
negotiated  successfully  upon  the  basis  of  his 
fourteen  points.  As  regards  everything  that 
follows,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  he  could 
have  done  hts  work  more  powerfully  and  effi- 
ciently if  he  had  remained  at  the  helm  of  af- 
fairs in  Washington.  He  could  have  viewed 
the  work  of  t4ie  Conference  in  better  per- 
spective from  Washington  than  when  in  the 
thick  of  things  at  Paris. 

j^  He  could  have  directed  the 
CwtcwMMu  American  Cmnmissioncrs  by  us- 
x  Hn  IWM  i„g  j^p  ^3t,|p  35  McKinley  did 
and  could  have  avoided  the  peril  of  securing 
at  one  time  undue  approbation  and  influence, 
while  at  another  time  arousing  undue  antag- 
onism. Of  necessit>',  his  Roinfr  to  the  Peace 
Conference  in  person  reduced  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  American  deleEatiiin  to  an  infe- 
rior rank,  while  at  the  S3mc  time  compelling 
the  three  other  principal  Governments  to 
carry  on  their  negotiations  personally 
throuEh  their  Prime  Ministers,  thus  piving 
us  a  Conference  dominated  bv  the  so-called 
"Big  Four."  Undoubtedly  Mr,  Wilson  be- 
lieved that  was  the  only  way  to  secure  re- 
sults ;  but  one  may  be  justified  in  the  opinion 


that  he  was  auttaken  and  diat  the  dotaim- 

tion  of  the  Conference  by  Wikan,  Lloyd 
George  and  ClemenceAi,  with  the  occasioBBl 
help  of  die  Italian  Premier,  was  not  the  best 
way  cither  to  secure  immediate  settlonents 
nor  yet  tfie  best  way  to  usher  in  the  periodi- 
cal meetings  of  the  future  League  of  Na- 
tions. But  even  if  die  President's  long  so- 
journ in  Europe,  and  his  dominant  place  in 
the  Conference  had  made  for  efEciency  up  to 
a  certain  point,  it  involved  the  great  risk  ot 
detadiing  Mr.  Wilson  from  the  country  diat 
le  represented. 

Clemenceau  was  at  home;  and 
g^J*j      he  was  in  constant  touch  with 

the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, He  took  no  steps  in  the  Conference 
without  seeing  that  his  position  was  solid 
and  secure  in  the  support  of  the  Ministry 
and  of  the  Chambers.  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  had  to  main- 
tain his  Parliamentary  support  all  the  time 
as  he  went  along.  Otherwise  he  would  have 
lost  his  job  as  Prime  Minister,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  have  dropped  out  as  head 
of  the  British  Delegation  in  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. The  same  thing  was  true  of  the 
Italian  Premier, — as  the  facts  proved  before 
the  end  came.  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  was 
in  every  sense  a  self -sufficient  representative, 
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ViLMK    (to    LMgne    of  Nilioni):    "H 

he'll   quiet  dawn   dirtclly." 
From  P<tnch   (London) 

nf   Iht  above  carloon   n  tKjl   llic  !■• 
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When  these  comments  are  in  the 

Hate  Peace!"  ^^^^^  o^  our  readers  early  in 
December,  Congress  will  be  as- 
sembled again  at  Washington  in  the  opening 
days  of  what  must  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  important  sessions  ever  held 
by  an  American  Congress  in  times  of  peace. 
We  do  not  forget  that  technically  these  are 
not  times  of  peace,  because  for  certain  legal 
purposes  the  war-time  status  continues  until 
peace  has  been  proclaimed  as  an  official  fact. 
But  peace,  for  ordinary  purposes,* began  with 
the  proclamation  of  the  Armistice  on  Novem- 
ber II,  191 8.  Peace  in  the  full  legal  sense 
is  for  many  reasons  greatly  to  be  desired; 
and  it  must  seem  strange  that  the  United 
States,  having  been  less  directly  involved  in 
the  issues  of  the  world  war  than  any  other 
great  power,  should  be  the  only  country 
among  those  of  first  or  even  of  second  rank 
to  whom  the  boon  of  full  and  complete  legal 
peace  has  thus  far  been  denied. 


How  to  Usher  '^^^  ^^^^  IQIQ  ^  approaching  its 
in  a  Better  end.  It  has  been  a  year  of  all 
"'  kinds  of  social  and  political  fer- 
ment, and,  in  parts  of  the  world,  a  year  of 
misery,  horror  and  chaos.  No  other  coun- 
try has  so  little  excuse  as  the  United  States 
for  a  continuance  of  disorder  and  inefficiency. 
The  one  great  example  should  be  set  by  Con- 
gress. When  Congress  gives  the  appearance 
of  "striking  on  the  job"  there  is  the  more 
excuse  for  turbulent  industrial  elements. 
The  first  thing  needed,  in  a  program  to  set- 
tle matters  here  at  home,  is  the  full  adoption 
of  the  Peace  Treaty.  Party  maneuvering 
has  gone  far  enough  at  Washington,  and 
the  country  expects  and  demands  treaty  rati- 
fication with  a  compromise  on  the  reserva- 
tions. The  party  that  arrogantly  forces  a 
continuation  of  the  present  deadlock,  with  a 
view  to  mixing  the  treaty  up  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1920,  will  go  down  to  the  defeat 
that  it  will  thus  have  merited.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  treaty  to  hurt  America;  but, 


on  the  other  hand,  the  treaty  is  not  impaired 
by  moderate  reservations.  The  important 
thing  is  to  ratify  it;  to  declare  peace;  to  do 
away  with  the  war  time  legislation;  and  to 
start  the  year  1920  on  the  full  peace  basis. 

wexf  Things  ^V^*  ^'^^  ^^5^7  settled,  it  will 
on  the  be  comparatively  easy  to  bring 
rogram      Qj-jg,.  j^^^q  ^j^g  industrial  world, 

and  it  will  be  possible,  let  us  hope,  to  do 
something  with  that  most  difficult  of  all  our 
problems — the  question  of  protecting  the  sol- 
vency of  the  nation's  great  transportation 
system.  Let  the  unfinished  business  proceed 
rapidly  this  month.  The  approaching  Christ- 
mas Day  should  be  the  best  by  far  that  the 
world  has  seen  for  many  years.  An  over- 
whelming sentiment  should  demand  that 
both  White  House  and  Senate  accept  the  un- 
doubted verdict  of  America's  best  opinion 
and  ratify  the  treaty.  This  will  help  to  give 
us  a  happy  Christmas  at  home,  and  will  con- 
tribute much  towards  the  Christmas  spirit  of 
peace  and  good  will  throughout  the  earth. 
Since  this  question  of  peace  is  the  overshad- 
owing one,  we  are  giving  most  of  our  edi- 
torial space  this  month  to  its  discussion.  At 
this  point  we  may  refer  to  the  remarkable 
analysis  of  the  European  situation  presented 
for  our  readers  by  Mr.  Simonds  in  this  issue 
of  the  Review.  Its  logic  is  irresistible,  and 
its  regard  for  truth  prevents  indulgence  in 
shallow  optimism.  It  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  must  cooperate  with  Europe,  re- 
gardless of  our  natural  preference  for  a  policy 
of  isolation. 


The  MrmMiee 

Fixed  the 

Basis 


As  our  readers  are  well  aware, 
the  Armistice  itself  was  far 
more  than  a  truce,  or  an  in- 
definite suspension  of  hostilities.  It  was  a 
very  elaborate  agreement  upon  the  main 
terms  of  settlement  with  Germany;  and  if 
It  had  been  only  a  little  further  worked  out, 
it  would  have  been  entirely  satisfactory  as 
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constituting  not  merely  an  Armistice  but  a 
definite  Peace  Treaty.  It  has  always  been 
our  view  that  the  Armistice  itself  should 
have  been  regarded  as  the  treaty  which  es- 
tablished peace  relations.  There  would  have 
remained  an  immense  amount  of  worlt  to 
be  done  by  joint  international  committees 
in  the  detailed  execution  of  the  general  agree- 
ment and  understanding  of  the  Armistice 
document.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Armistice  itself  recognized  and  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  peace  terms  the  fourteen  points 
of  President  Wilson.  They  had  previously 
been  officially  accepted  by  the  Governments 
0/  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  other  Al- 
lied powers.  These  conditions  of  permanent 
peace,  as  formulated  by  President  Wilson, 
accepted  by  the  Allied  powers,  and  definitely 
adopted  by  Germany,  specified  the  kind  of 
world  order  that  must  exist  in  the  future. 
They  were  the  foundation  stones  upon 
»'hich  was  set  up  that  fabric  of  actual  peace 
that  emerged  before  the  world's  anxious 
vision,  out  of  the  din  and  smoke  of  battle, 
when  the  guns  ceased  firing  on  the  nth  of 
November,  -iQiS,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  The  last  of  these  fourteen  points  read 
as  follo^vs: 

XIV.  A  general  ■■■ociation  of  nation i  mutt 
he  (ormed  under  ipccilic  covenants  for  'the  pur- 
prie  of  iffording  mutual  guarantees  of  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great 
and  smalt  Statea  alike. 

nm»Mn       There  is  such  a  thing  as  honor 
•rtw  and  good  faith  in  the  world, 

"  and  there  is  a  public  opinion 
that  rises  higher  than  the  tide  of  merely 
local  patriotism  that  rallies  around  the  am- 
bitions of  a  single  nationality  or  race.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  work  out  the  adjust- 
ments that  were  to  be  made  after  the  war, 
in  the  face  of  so  many  conflicting  interests, 
tft  credit  be  given,  therefore,  to  those  who 
h.ive  held  to  the  larger  view.  The  smash- 
iT!g  of  the  Romanofl  Czardom  had  left  a 
seething  chaos  all  the  way  from  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea,  across  Europe  and  Asia, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  downfall  of 
the  Hapsburg  overlordship,  and  the  self- 
assertion  of  numerous  races  and  political 
entities  formerlv  included  within  the  bounds 
0^  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  had  prt>- 
duced  political  and  economic  difficulties  that 
for  the  time  being  made  the  new  order  of 
things  seem  far  worse  than  the  old.  The 
Balkan  <iuestions,  and  those  afTecting  Turkey 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia — which  had  disturbed 
the  general  peace  of  all  Europe  for  a  long 


time,  and  especially  for  a  centiiiy  f 
all  wide  open  again,  with  grftve  on 
sure  to  foUow  almost  any  of  the  i 
that  were  being  most  MremioiHljr  i 
Certainly,  the  outlook  for  cVen  a  temponir 
period  of  peace — much  leas  for  thit  pem^ 
nent  condition  of  harmony  that  bad  boa 
proclaimed  as  the  ideal  about  to  be  icalkel 
—seemed  altogether  discourat^iq^  The  oU  * 
imperialism,  that  had  restricted  the  politicil 
liberty  of  individuals  and  of  graupi,  had  in- 
deed been  destroyed  with  the  dMolutioo  of 
the  militaristic  structures  that  niled  ia  die 
name  of  HohenzoMcm  or  Romanoff  or  Hag*- 
burg.  But  there  had  sprung  tip  a  new  IcU 
of  nationalism  in  intense  ftmn  tlwt  aMmed, 
at  least  for  the  present,  a  inore  diHititiBa 
order  of  affairs  in  Europa  duu  that  whn 
it  had  succeeded. 

TktBtnk-up     '^^"  *^^  ""*  <*'^''  °^  tbiqp 
»»  was  worse  than  the  M,  he^ 

"**""    .  ever,  was  not  true.     It  neii^ 

seemed   worse  for  the  nfomcnt,   ^Tffliitr  V 

the  pains  and  discomforts  of  tiaaaitiaii.    It 

was  only  in  a  library,  with  j 

perts  sitting  around  a  table  i 

maps,    books  ai 

new  Europe  Co 

with  justice  fo 

and  also  in  the 

solutions  of  age 

kindred   problei 

and  exposed  to 

evident  at  once 

be  applied   wit 

porary  convulsi 

essary    because 

were  prescribed 

empires  were  a 

to  be  done  aw 

take  their  plao 

existing  condlti 

national  self-go 

( Czech  orSIovafc 

on,  or  else  a  sc 

regions  under 

as  parts  of  th« 

of  the  former  < 
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tatHiS  fa        th' 
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ference  for  exai 
cause  the  gr« 
sovereign  state 
gether  upon  an 
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ress  of  civilization,  it  was  necessaiy  to  dis- 
solve the  great  empires  and  to  have  a  larger 
number  of  states  of  more  equal  power. 
Otherwise,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
create  one  dominant  empire  and  entrust  to 
it  the  keeping  of  the  world's  peace,  as  in 
the  palmy  days  of  the  old  Roman  Empire 
before  its  decline  and  fall.  But  the  world 
was  not  willing  to  come  under  the  para- 
mountcy  of  a  German  Empire;  nor  was  it 
willing  to  look  forward  to  what  the  Germans 
thought  to  be  the  other  alternative,  namely 
a  future  paramountcy  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. The  great  decision  that  was  arrived 
at  will  be  found  embodied  in  President  Wil- 
son's fourteen  points  as  accepted  by  the 
Allied  governments  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  and  as  adopted  solemnly 
and  definitely  by  Germany,  on  behalf  of  her- 
self and  her  partners  when  the  Armistice 
was  signed.  This  basis  of  peace  and  a  new 
world  order,  laying  aside  mere  details,  was 
quite  simple.  And,  indeed,  it  was  essential 
and  could  not  be  repudiated  cither  with 
honor  or  with  safety. 

wtiar  wu       ^^   contemplated    free   govem- 

Tdfi  "«•■       ments     in     Europe     in     place 

otiaT-         ^f     military     autocracies.       It 

looked   forward  to  disarmament,   and  to   a 

sut^titution  of  reason  and  law  for  force  and 

violence.     If  what  is  now  our  American  na- 


TlIE   CHILD  WHO  WANTED  TO  PLAY  BY 
HIMSELF 

Kunelf  with  the  aiher  children.     I  promiKd  tfaJit  vou'd 
Ihc    [ife   and   sou[   of  the   party.'* 
From  P^Hck  {Londcoi) 


tional  republic  had  been  crystallized  into 
three  or  four  sectional  federations,  it  is  not 
likely  that  we  could  have  held  the  country 
together  in  the  larger  national  grouping. 
With  forty-eight  States,  joined  together  to 
form  the  Union,  there  is  no  single  one  that 
can  assert  itself  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
any  of  its  neighbors.  Each  one  of  the  forty- 
eight  is  dependent  for  its  safety  against  for- 
eign foes  as  well  as  for  its  security  at  home, 
upon  the  power  of  the  Union  as  a  whole. 
In  like  manner,  there  lay  at  the  basis  of  the 
new  European  order  of  things  the  principle 
that  there  shall  be  a  group  of  self-governing 
free  nations,  which  will  find  it  practically 
necessary  to  give  up  extreme  militarism  and 
tu  adopt  some  plan  of  a  League  of  Nations 
which  would  avail  to  settle  disputes  and 
protect  the  rights  of  all  nations.  Thus  it 
was  not  going  to  be  left  doubtful,  under  the 
new  order,  whether  or  not  a  Serbia  or  a 
Belgium  should  be  permitted  to  be  crushed 
by  a  more  powerful  neighbor  for  its  own 
aggrandizement.  It  was  perceived  that  al- 
most any  sort  of  an  international  League,  if 
in  existence  in  1914,  would  have  prevented 
the  great  war. 

wiiit  ^*  requires  none  of  that  sup- 

tttni^ir  posed  knowledge  which  enables 
Utittnaat  pybUc  mcH  to  make  long 
speeches  to  understand  the  essential  principles 
^at  were  to  control  the  new  order  of  af- 
fairs in  the  world.  Reverting  to  the  mood 
of  one  year  ago,  we  all  believed  that  those 
principles  of  liberty.  Justice  and  reasonable- 
ness had  won  a  great  triumph  in  the  defeat 
of  German  autocracy  and  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  points  upon  which  peace  terms  were 
to  be  worked  out.  All  the  leading  Allied 
nations  had  agreed  in  advance  that  there 
was  to  be  a  League  of  Nations  for  the 
further  perfecting  of  international  law,  and 
for  the  application  of  international  law  to 
the  practical  business  of  mutual  protection. 
The  Allied  countries  had  not  desired  war 
and  had  made  terrible  sacrifices  to  establish 
peace.  They  purposed  to  associate  them- 
selves in  a  League,  and  to  cooperate  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship  and  upon  principles  of 
law  and  justice,  in  order  to  give  permanence 
to  the  peace  which  their  united  war-power 
had  achieved.  It  was  their  further  purpose 
to  admit  the  enemy  nations  to  membership 
in  their  peace  league  whenever  it  mi^t  seem 
safe  and  desirable  that  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  should  be  memben 
of  the  society  formed  to  prmnote  peace  it 
the  supreme  policy  of  ctvilised  nations. 
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5,^  As  we  have  said)  these  were  the 

iWit>i«  accepted  principles  upon  which 
kcHcgrciitd  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ended  more  than 
a  >-ear  ago.  Several  of  the  detailed  ques- 
tions as  respects  boundaries  and  die  like 
which  have  so  painfull}'  disturbed  Europe 
during  the  year  1919  might  with  advantage 
have  been  firmly  and  definitely  settled  at  the 
moment  of  the  Armistice.  At  that  time 
tliere  was  more  of  gratimde  and  generosity, 
and  less  of  grasping  selfishness  in  the  hearts 
r.likc  of  leaders  and  of  people.  Never  in  ail 
history  had  there  been  anything  so  altruistic 
and  large-minded  in  public  action  as  the 
war-effort  of  America  on  behalf  of  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe.  The  average  American 
t'lought  that  our  sacrifices  must  certainly 
he  appreciated,  and  that  Europeans,  in  com- 
mon parlance,  would  be  glad  enough  to 
"settle  down  and  b^ave  decently."  Then 
was  the  time  to  have  secured  the  acceptance 
of  obviously  fair  settlements  for  several  of 
the  questions  that  are  still  open,  and  that 
the  lapse  of  time  makes  harder  rather  than 
easier  to  adjust.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
it  should  not  for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that 
the  war  was  ended  in  a  common  agreement 
and  a  solemn  pledge  to  do  away  with  autoc- 
racies, to  destroy  militarism  in  the  hands  of 
particular  governments  as  a  controlling 
principle,  and  to  substitute  a  mechanism  of 
international  organization  through  which 
future  disputes  could  be  settled  without  war. 

wirsoinrf  Following  the  Armistice,  in 
*"2*i«  due  time  the  Peace  Conference 
"  "  was  assembled  at  Paris  and 
President  Wilson  went  abroad  with  high 
hopes  and  great  prestige.  The  Unite  j  States 
had  for  many  years  been  the  foremost  cham- 
pion in  the  world  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  legal  and  political  remedies  for  war. 
We  had  offered  all  sorts  of  arbitration 
treaties  to  all  sorts  of  governments,  and 
had  "signed  up"  a  great  many  sudi  conven- 
tions. We  had  labored  in  both  liague  Con- 
ferences for  real  advances  in  international 
law  and  in  tribunals  for  peace.  Though 
better  placed  than  any  other  country  for 
self-defense,  and  thou^  stronger  in  resources 
and  in  capacity  for  the  creation  of  military 
and  naval  strength  than  any  other  country, 
we  had  shown  ourselves  peace-loving  and 
unaggressive,  and  had  remained  comparative- 
ly unarmed.  We  had  far  less  reason  to  sedc 
the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations 
for  our  own  safety  than  had  any  other  na- 
tion,   great   or   small.      President   Wilson's 


championship  at  Paris,' theiirfwe,  AC  tl 
of  a  Leag;ue  of  Nations  1 
as  it  was  sane  and  sensible;  'TliC,tfli  <ifr 
pires  had  maintained  pettt  thna^  fla» 
siderable  periods  tfarou^  their  ht^mOBJ  A- 
liances  and  through  their  natnial  in^mi  ii 
the  risks  and  losses  of  war  on  %  lufp  tcdb 
With  the  old  empires  bndttn  dmm,  «■! 
with  a  group  of  new  countria  «BMf|in&  ft 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  Mmead 
of  a  League  of  Nations  if  ^RR  mt  fe  fa 
any  security  for  the  future. 

kmaiati  nght-thl 

'•"-■"'  {twas. 
Ij-  in  some  countries 
countries,  for  exampi 
making  sure  of  thei: 
in  consequence  of  v 
naturally  less  concern 
general  organization  ! 
was  nobody  so  situi 
at  Paris  that  he  coi 
prominently  as  Presi 
of  mature  plans  fo 
peace  in  the  years  l( 
some  sense  of  secur 
Thus  the  leadership 
Wilson  for  this  geni 
order  would,  in  our  c 
in  the  very  nature  0I 
leading  American ; 
Roosevelt,  Mr.  Ti 
Hughes,  Mr.  SecrAi 
White,  President  El< 
Secretary  Lo^e,  or 
Jtrfinson  had  gone  to 
American  Peace  Del 
question  but  what  th 
championed  by  Picti 
representative  of  Ai 
It  was  the  ptunt  of  ' 
pressed  significantly  I 
than  one  hundred  ye 

r.(h*M       '*   »  ' 
9«r  construe 

democn 
tions,  and  of  orderly 
family  of  nations, 
and  John  Jay  were  t 
Jefferson  in  his  old 
side  by  side  widi  Gn 
such  an  association 
were  supporting  \m 
ence,  bring  England 
^  scale  of  free  govt 
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at  one  stroke  a  whole  continent."  Undoubt- 
edly Jefferson  was  looking  forward  to  a  later 
period  when  the  despiJtic  empires  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  would  succumb  before  the 
march  of  democracy,  and  when  the  spirit 
of  order  following  that  of  human  liberty 
should  give  the  world  a  reign  of  law. 
Webster  and  Clay,  and  Calhoun  himself, 
had  such  conceptions  of  progress;  and  for 
more  than  half  a  century  past  we  have  given 
constant  evidence  of  our  desire  to  promote 
such  methods  as  are  understood  by  the 
phrase  "League  of  Nations."  Senator  Lodge 
himself,  for  forty  years,  has  represented  such 
ideas.  Presidents  Cleveland,  McKinley  and 
Roosevelt  typified  this  general  American  sen- 
timent in  official  acts  as  well  as  in  words. 
President  Taft  and  Mr.  Knox  as  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  devoted  themselves  to  plans  for 
realizing  new  steps  of  advancement  in  the 
cause  of  peace  through  institutions  for  im- 
proving international  law  and  for  applying 
it  through  courts  of  judicature.  It  seems 
needful  to  state  again  this  consistent  atttitude 
of  the  United  Slates  towards  world  order, 
because  the  debate  on  the  peace  treaty  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  failure  of  the  treaty  as  the 
Senate  adjourned  on  November  19,  had 
created  some  confusion  even  in  the  public 
mind  here  at  home,  while  evidently  puzzling 
and  baffling  the  anxious  minds  of  millions  of 
friends  of  freedom  and  peace  across  the  seas. 


THE  OBSTRUCTION 
Et:    "Drat    ill      And   just    wbcn   ft  (■  of 
ce  lo  rmh  port  sifely  and  nuieklj. ' 


■irt  sifely  and  nulekl 
Montreal,    Canada) 


«  MtsiiM  What  has  happened,  then,  to 
M  tmt  bring  about  so  anomalous  a 
"*"*  situation  as  that  which  existed 
when  last  month  the  Treaty  was  rejected? 
How  does  it  happen  that  America — the  only 
consistent  champion  through  long  decades  of 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  Versailles 
Treaty — stands  alone  in  opposing  that  in- 
strument? Germany,  even  though  excluded 
for  the  present  from  the  League  of  Nations, 
signed  the  treaty,  ratified  it,  and  gave  it  effect 
insofar  as  possible,  many  months  ago  and 
has  thus  had  the  advantage  of  being  at  peace. 
One  after  another,  the  great  group  of  Allies 
— Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan^have  rat- 
ified the  treaty  which  their  representatives 
at  Paris  and  Versailles  had  formulated.  The 
smaller  nations  in  general  have  accepted  it 
by  ratification,  after  having  helped  in  their 
measure  to  frame  the  document.  But  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  refused  to 
ratify  the  document  as  the  President  brought 
it  back  from  the  Peace  Conference,  and  a 
puzzling  situation  has  resulted.  The  action 
of  the  Senate  has  been  accompanied  by  such 
tfgTcat\a\  floods  of  oratory,  and  by  such  com- 
plicated parliamentary  tactics  in  dealing  ivith 
the  proposed  amendments  and  reservations, 
that  with  the  news,  on  November  20,  of  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  and  the  defeat 
of  the  treaty  it  was  hard  for  the  average 
citizen  to  answer  the  questions  of  his  family 
at  home  as  to  what  had  happened  and  why. 
And  if  the  average  American  of  intelligence 
could  not  easily  analyze  and  explain,  how 
could  it  be  expected  that  the  average  citizen 
in  England  or  France  or  Germany  could  un- 
derstand, either  the  method  or  the  motive 
of  the  American  attitude  toward  a  treaty 
that  America  had  been  so  conspicuous  in 
negotiating? 

Hi  It  Many    citizens,    indeed,    have 

Canamt  followed  the  course  of  affairs 
****'•"  so  closely  that  they  need  no 
further  explanation.  But  doubtless  there  are 
readers,  even  at  this  stage,  who  might  like 
to  have  the  situation  reviewed  as  of  the 
ending  of  the  Senate's  session  November  ig, 
and  the  opening  of  the  new  session  beginning 
Monday,  December  i.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Congress  always  meets  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December  in  regular  session 
because  so  required  by  the  Constitution.  The 
present  Congress  has  a  Republican  majority 
in  both  Houses,  and  was  elected  in  Novem- 
ber 1918.  The  precedii^  Congress,  whidt 
was  Democratic  in  both  Houses,  came  to  an 
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end  on  the  4th  day  of  March  of  the  present 
year.  When  the  late  Congress  thus  dis- 
solved on  that  date,  it  had  not  completed  the 
wcrk  of  passing  the  appropriation  bills  nec- 
essary for  carrying  on  the  Government. 
President  Wilson  had  come  home  in  Feb- 
ruary on  a  brief  trip  and  had  returned  to 
his  work  as  head  of  the  American  Peace 
Delegation  in  France.  He  was  obliged  to 
Ctill  the  new  Republican  Congress  into  ses- 
sion, in  order  to  transact  urgent  financial 
business.  In  any  case,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  call  the  Senate  together,  in  order 
to  submit  to  it  the  Peace  Treaty,  which  was 
signed  at  Versailles  on  June  28  and  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  ratification  on 
July  10.  But  for  these  urgent  matters,  re- 
quiring the  convening  of  a  special  session  of 
the  new  Congress  (the  call  being  made  by 
President  Wilson  in  a  cable  communication), 
the  present  session  beginning  December  i 
would  have  been  the  first  official  gathering 
of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  appropriation  bills  were 
duly  passed  by  Congress  in  the  early  summer, 
and  that  many  other  matters  of  legislation 
have  been  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives while  the  Senate  was  chiefly  occupied, 
especially  in  the  later  weeks  of  the  session, 
with  the  peace  treaty. 


TAe 


The  Constitution  of  the  United 
"7rMf'K"M»*/iig    States  lodges  the  treaty-making 
'***'"  power    in    the    hands    of    the 

President  **by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate."  Just  how  the  Senate's 
partnership  in  the  treaty-making  power  was 
to  be  exercised  in  a  practical  way  was  not 
stated  in  the  Constitution.  Evidently  the 
Senate's  part  was  to  be  a  vital  one,  although 
it  has  generally  been  regarded  as  rather 
negative  than  positive.  When  President 
Wilson  went  abroad  himself  to  negotiate  the 
treaty,  he  informed  the  Senators  that  he  ex- 
pected to  keep  them  in  touch  at  all  times  with 
the  course  of  the  proceedings.  He  found  in 
actual  experience  that  this  could  not  be  done. 
It  is  true  he  had  been  the  champion  of  "open 
diplomacy";  but  that  phrase  could  never 
mean  that  negotiations  at  all  stages  were  to 
bo  conducted  in  loud  tones  of  voice,  in  the 
presence  of  large  audiences,  so  that  each  re- 
mark of  every  member  of  a  committee  or  a 
conference  should  be  megaphoned  to  the 
world.  Open  diplomacy  means  thcit  the  re- 
sults when  attained  should  be  perfectly  open; 
that  there  should  be  no  hidden  agreements 
or  understandings;  and  that  there  should  be 


a  full  and  honest  account  given  m  -Aw  tioM 
of  all  business  transacted  andnf  tlie  main 
courses  of  proceeding.  We  are  flot  apelo- 
gizing  for  the  inconsistencies  <rf  the  -recent 

Conference. 

co«parafi»e/y  ^  Compared  with  all  preceding 
jOpcn"  world  congresses  and  treaty 
ip  omacr  negotiating  bodies,  the  work  of 
the  negotiators  at  Paris  and  Veraailkt  was 
openly  conducted  and  was  afterwards  frank- 
ly explained.  Agreements  diat  had  been 
made  secretly  among  the  Allies  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  ougbt  indeed 
to  have  been  expressly  abrogated.  It  was 
supposed  in  the  United  States  that  all  such 
agreements  had  been  superseded  by  the  logic 
of  facts,  when  Russia  went  out  of  she  war 
and  the  United  States  came  in.  Bnt  moie 
than  one  of  the  Allied  powers  -insisted  so 
strenuously  at  Paris  upon  keeping  ^advantages 
guaranteed  under  earlier  oompacls  that  die 
final  treaty  was  to  some  extent  ylffiidfd  in 
its  provisions  by  the  self-seeking  spirit  €^ 
these  countries.  The  United  Dtates  had 
made  the  mistake  of  assumingi  when  she 
went  to  the  aid  of  Europe's  Ubertiss,  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  obtain  pledges  in  ad- 
vance that  Europe,  when  rescued,  wonld  he- 
have  handsomely.  All  such  pledges  oonld 
have  been  had  for  the  mere  askings 
P^.urope  was  in  desperate  plight  and 

but  the  rapidity  and  magnitude  of    

effort  could  have  saved  the  Allied  countries 
from  overwhelming  defeat.  America  had 
the  best  right  in  the  world  to  insist  in  die 
Peace  Confemce  that  the  nations  whom  the 
had  helped  to  deliver  should  in  good  faith 
do  their  part  to  put  down  the  spoils-grabbing 
spirit. 

H««r  mui^n      President  Wilson  was  received 

now   Mrffson  .11        i-       •     t*  a 

8cai»e  with  plaudits  in  Europe  because 
*''*'"  *'  American  intervention  had  end* 
ed  the  war  and  given  the  Allied  powers 
more  substantial  results  of  victory  thm  Art 
had  even  hoped  for.  If  his  popularity  waaedt 
however,  in  one  country  and  then  in  anothsTt 
it  was  not  because  he  was  unfriendly  or  sn- 
just  to  any  nation,  race  or  people;  bat  be* 
cause  his  position  came  to  be  somewhat  tte 
that  of  an  umpire  or  a  judge  in  a  aesies  of 
disputes,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  try  to 
perform  this  thankless  role.  It  wai 
sible  to  give  Czecho-Slovakia  what 
to  be  her  rights  on  the  Adriatic, 
angering  the  hotbloods  of  Italy.  It 
possible  to  have  any  part  in  die 
of  problems  along  the  Rhine, 
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ofieodtag  the  French  and  die  Gmnans 
t-same  time.  No  adjustment  of  boun- 
;  for  Roumania  or  for  Poland  or  for 
uia  could  be  made  without  giving  bitter 
e.     It  was  impossible  to  arrange  those 

<A  the  treaty  relating  to  the  Pacific 
1  and  the  Far  East  without  ofEending 
China  or  Japan.  President  Wilson 
undoubtedly  so  conscious  of  a  broad 
lisinterested  American  rectitude  in  his 
vor  to  help  find  a  good  working  solu- 
i  numerous  problems,  that  he  was  con- 
:o  leave  both  his  motives  and  also  his 

itself  to  the  verdict  of  history. 

HhH  ^^  ^^  '^*-^  ^^  stupendous  diffi- 
»!•  cutties,  a  Conference  in  which 
'"'"'  he  was  the  most  prominent  fig- 
nally  adopted  a  treaty.  This  finished 
was  more  voluminous  than  any  other 
ict  that  had  ever  before  been  negotiated 
:  world.  A  vast  number  of  its  chap- 
nd  clauses  provided  for  just  and  sound 
nents  of  particular  and  general  prob- 

Evcn  where  selfish  ambitions  seemed 
to  subdue,  there  was  always  the  color 
sonableness  in  the  solution  that  was  ob- 
If  Italy's  views  about  the  Adriatic 
tinged  by  too  much  of  eagerness  on  be- 
if  Italian  claims,  they  were  not  views 
in  a  spirit  of  dishonesty  or  of  ruthless- 
3itt  with  sincerity  and  frankness.     And 

many  other  complicated  questions. 
1  { I )  the  treaty  was  finally  brought  to 
ction;  when  (2)  it  was  accepted  and 
!  by  Germany;  when  (3)  it  was  given 
eal  effect  in  many  of  its  provisions,  the 
had  good  reason  to  be  hopeful.  With 
;  imperfections,  this  treaty  marked  an 
lous  advance.     It  was  entitled  to  a  fair 

It  found  settlements  for  many  broad 
ons,  and  it  provided  a  way  to  deal 
many  others  that  required  a  longer  pe- 
or  adjustment.  Compared  with  the 
ids  and  results  of  previous  world  con- 
s,  this  treaty  of  i()i()  is  an  achievement 
itical  prop:re-;s  and  of  moral  grandeur. 

The  Conference  itself  had  as- 
iht  -iumed  the  character  of  an  initial 
"*  -session  of  the  great  League  of 
ns.  The  immediate  basis  of  this  league 
he  good  understanding  and  practical 
-ation  of  Frame.  Great  Britain  and  the 
d  States.  It  was  plain  that  if  these 
countries,  tiigelher  with  Italy  and  Ja- 
:ould  act  together  in  friendly  accord, 
could   secure   tlie   peace   of   the  world 


while  working  out  the  plans  for  dealing 
with  unfinished  problems  or  with  those  that 
must  arise  in  the  future.  It  seemed  to  most 
enlightened  minds  that  if  America  could  af- 
ford to  send  vast  armies  to  Europe,  and  could 
endure  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  our  best  sons,  fighting  for  peace  in 
the  years  1917  and  1918,  she  could  mrely  af- 
ford to  promise  her  hearty  good  will  and 
powerful  inQuencc  for  the  keeping  of  future 
peace  utd  the  prevention  of  war.  Itis  sow- 
ing «  all  but  this  guarantee  of  cooperation 
for  peace-keeping  that  die  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles atks  from  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  hail  teen 
foremost  in  demanding  that  the  Eun^ean 
countries  pledge  themselves  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement. 


3.nnu»>  When  President  Wikon  had 
<[i«pitrf      made     his    hasty    visit    to     the 

MV-«  United  States  in  February,  die 
plan  for  the  League  of  Nations  had  already 
been  tentatively  agreed  upon  in  Paris.  Sug- 
gcrtions  were  made  at  that  time  by  Mr. 
Taft,  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Hughes  and  others  for 
srane  slight  modifications  in  order  to  adapt 
the  plan  to  our  American  situation.  It  was 
felt  that  until  the  League  had  become  a  de- 
veloped institution  we  should  continue  to 
think  of  Western  Hemisphere  matters  in 
terms  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  was 
thought  that  there  should  be  a  provision  by 
which  a  nation  might  honorably  withdraw 
from  the  League.  It  was  further  considered 
that  it  would  be  well  to  make  specific  some 
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qf  the  distinctions  concerning  matters  of 
strictly  domestic  policy  like  immigration, 
which  we  should  not  turn  over  to  an  inter- 
national agency.  President  Wilson  went 
back  to  Paris  and  succeeded  in  having  the 
Peace  Conference  accept  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  that, 
in  his  judgment,  met  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Root,  IVlr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

u^^  When  President  McKinley  sent 
KiKtaitj  American  Commissioners  to  ne- 
"■"  '"**  gotiate  peace  with  Spain  in  1898, 
he  pursued  a  course  quite  different  from  that 
which  was  taken  by  President  Wilson  late 
in  1918.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  make 
the  difierence  clear  is  to  state  exactly  what 
President  McKinley  did;  and  for  our  pres- 
ent purposes  of  comparison,  no  statement 
could  be  better  than  the  one  made  a  little 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  the  present 
writer  in  the  opening  editorial  paragraph  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for  October,  1898. 
That  paragraph  reads  as  follows : 


Saturday,  September 
17,  m  order  to  meet  the  Spanish  com- 
I  Pari*  on  or  before  the  date  speci- 
fied in  the  protocol,  nhich  was  October  i.  A» 
finally  constituted,  the  group  of  five  American 
eoinmiaaiooers  conuated  of  Judge  Day,  nho  re- 
ligned  hia  office  ae  Secretary  of  State  oo  the  day 
before  he  (ailed;  Senator  Davis,  of  Mianetota, 
chaiitnan  of  the  Foreign  Relattoni  Committee; 
Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  nhoK  name  atandi  lecond 
Ml  that  committee  and  who  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee;  Senator  Gray,  of  Del- 
aware, a  prominent  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lalioni  Committee,  and  the  only  Democrat  on  the 

'  board;  and  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  formerly  minister  to  Prance 
by  President  Harriaon'i  appointment,  and  more 
recently  a  special  repretentative  of  the  United 
States  at  the  celebration  of  the  Queen'a  diamond 
jubilee.  The  work  of  these  cranmiasioners  ia  in 
no  sense  akin  to  (hat  of  a  board  of  arbitration, 
hut  is  strictly  diplomatic  in  it*  nature.  The 
board  will  act  under  instructions  from  the  ad- 
ministration   at    Washington,    exercising   only   so 

.  much  of  discretion  as  the  administration  may  have 
chosen  to  accord  to  it.  Before  sailing  the  com- 
missitmeni  were  in  close  and  protracted  conference 
with  Mr.  McKinley,  while  Cabinet  members 
were  recalled  from  (heir  vacations  in  order  that 
the  President's  constitutional  advisers  might  be 
consulted  ^^  rT^rr  ooint  while  (he  peace  commls- 

:  uoners  were  s(ill  in  Washington.  The  First  As- 
•ittant  Secretary  of  State,  Profetaor  Moore,  ac- 
companied the  commission  in  the  capacity  of 
•eeretary.  Mr.  Moore'a  functions  will  be  those 
•f  a  secretary  in  the  most  important  tense  of  the 
word;  and  by  reason  of  his  expert  attainmenu 
Id  international  law  he  will  act  a*  legal  adviser 
«l  the  commiuionert.  The  board  at  constituted 
b    entitled    to    the    confidence    of   the    countrr. 
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as -a  ifonBguished  rathority  on  intcnwtioWail 
Ikw.  Pnndem  McKtnlc)',  in  dose  acconl 
widi  his  Cxbtnn  anA  with  Senate  leaders, 
krfK  in  daily  touch  with  the  Conference  in 
Paris  by  Ithenl  use  of  the  cable. 

nwium,  ^*  Pf^sident  Wilson  had  fol- 
y  "»  lowed  Mr-  McKinley's  method, 
he  wnuld  have  appointed  Mr. 
Lansing  and  Col.  House  as  members  of  the 
Csnnnission,  with  Professor  John  Bassett 
Moore,  who  is  still  young  and  vigorous  and 
moie  than  ever  eminent  as  an  authority,  to 
the  position  of  Chief  Secretary  and  legal  ex- 
pert. He  would  then  have  chosen  three 
mei^iers  of  the  Senate,  for  example,  Mr. 
HJtdbcock.  Mr.  Lodge  and  Mr.  Knox.  Or 
eke,  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  Republican  Sena- 
tors, he  would  have  appointed  Mr.  Root  or 
Mr.  Taft.  It  was  not  necessary,  of  course, 
lorMr.  Wilson  to  follow  the  McKinley  prec- 
edent in  that  particular  way.  He  preferred 
to  negotiate  at  close  range;  and  the  condi- 
tions were  unprecedented.  It  is  permissible, 
however,  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  more 
usual  methods  would  have  obtained  better  re- 
sults than  those  that  Mr.  Wilson  chose  to 
pursue.  He  could  probably  have  gained 
essential  points  better  if  he  had  directed  the 
CommfS-sioncrs  from  the  White  House  by 
cable.  Mr.  Wilson's  personal  triumph  had 
already  been  gained  when  the  Armistice  was 
negotiated  successfully  upon  the  basis  of  h;s 
fourteen  points.  As  regards  everything  that 
follows,  it  would  seem  tn  us  that  he  could 
have  done  his  work  more  powerfully  and  effi- 
ciently if  he  had  remained  at  the  helm  of  af- 
fairs in  Washington.  He  could  have  viewed 
ttte  work  of  the  Conference  tn  better  per- 
spective from  Washington  than  when  in  the 
thick  of  things  at  Paris. 

He  could  have  directed  the 
c*inc4«iK»  American  Commissioners  by  us- 
•'  ""  "••^  ing  the  cable  as  McKinley  did 
and  could  have  avoided  the  peri!  of  securing 
at  one  time  undue  approbation  and  infliience, 
while  at  another  time  arousing  undue  antag- 
onism. Of  necessity,  his  going  to  the  Peace 
Confetrncc  in  person  reduced  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  American  delegation  to  an  infe- 
rior rarrk,  while  at  the  snme  time  compelling 
the  three  other  principal  flovernments  to 
carry  on  their  negotiations  personally 
through  their  Prime  Ministers,  thus  giving 
MS  a  Conference  dominated  bv  the  so<aIlerf 
"Big  Four."  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Wilson  iic- 
lieved  that  was  the  only  way  to  secure  re- 
sults ;  but  one  may  be  justified  in  the  opinion 


that  he  was  mistaten  and  that  the  domina' 
tion  of  the  Conference  hy  Wikcm,  Lloyd 
GflOT^  and  Clentenceili,  with  the  occasional 
help  of  the  Italian  Premier,  vras  not  the  best 
way  either  to  secure  immediate  settlements 
nor  yet  the  best  way  to  usher  in  the  periodi- 
cal meetings  of  the  future  League  of  Na- 
tions. But  even  if  the  President's  long  so- 
journ in  Europe,  and  his  dominant  place  in 
the  Conference  had  made  for  efficiency  up  to 
a  certain  point,  it  involved  the  great  risk  of 
detaching  Mr.  Wilson  from  the  country  that 
le  represented. 

Clcmenceau  was  at  home;  and 
csatniti      '"^  *^*  '"  constant  touch  with 

the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties. He  took  no  steps  in  the  Conference 
without  seeing  that  his  position  was  solid 
and  secure  in  the  support  of  the  Ministry 
and  of  the  Chambers.  Mr,  Lloyd  George, 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  had  to  main- 
tain his  Parliamentary  support  all  the  time 
as  he  went  along.  Otherwise  he  would  have 
lost  his  job  as  Prime  Minister,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  have  dropped  out  as  head 
of  the  British  Delegation  in  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. The  same  thing  was  true  of  the 
Italian  Premier, — as  the  facts  proved  before 
the  end  came.  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  was 
in  every  sense  a  self -sufficient  representati\'c, 
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new  world.  This  prc^ram  had  to  be  ac- 
wepieA  bjr  the  United  States  Senate,  upon 
«uefui  study;  and  it  would  havc  been  worth 
«4lOe  to  have  given  every  Senator  some  part 
'  p  dw  preliminary  work  of  building  up  this 
•  anr  charter  for  the  conduct  of  world  affairs. 

■  *"  -fiijMB  I"  ""y  ^^^'  ^^i*-  Wilson  was  m 
--r  .tfa'Mri  charge  of  the  negotiations.  It 
f  "      was  simply   a  matter  of   judg- 

■Mnt  whether  he  should  remain  in  Wash- 
faKton  and  send  members  of  the  Senate 
abroad,  or  whether  he  should  go  abroad  and 
leave  the  Senate  at  home.  Mr,  Wilson  did 
.  oot  especially  need  any  contact  with  Euro- 
'  pean  statesmen,  because  his  own  point  of 
i  view  was  maturely  and  correctly  established  ; 
and  in  any  case  his  was  the  authority  on  be- 
half of  America  for  initiating  the  treaty. 
General  Pershing,  Admiral  Sims,  and  many 
other  high  officers  had  obtained  their  politi- 
cal as  well  as  their  military  point  of  view. 
They  knew  perfectly  well  that  in  the  nature 
nf  things  we  should  have  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  British  and  the  French 
in  years  to  come.  But  it  was  desirable  for 
America  that  our  political  leaders — men  of 
power  and  of  talent,  not  only  like  Senators 
Knox  and  Ijodge,  but  also  like  Senators  John- 
son, Borah  and  Reed — should  be  sent  abroad 
and  brought  into  close  touch  with  the  leaders 
of  Europe,  in  the  period  of  adjustment  from 
the  Armistice  to  the  perfecting  of  the  treaty. 

n«  stnte'i  Frankly,  it  is  not  our  opinion 
wnjf  that  these  men,  if  they  had  been 
'"  '  long  enough  in  touch  with  the 
British,  French  and  Italian  people  and 
spokesmen,  would  have  helped  in  shaping  a 
treaty  materially  different  from  the  one  that 
Mr.  Wilson  brought  home.  But,  let  us  say 
with  equal  frankness,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
their  attitude  toward  the  treaty  would  have 
been  widely  different.  They  have  not  been 
acting  without  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility ; 
but  they  would  have  taken  a  different  view 
of  their  responsibilities  if  they  had  been  help- 
ing to  negotiate  the  treaty.  In  further  para- 
graphs we  discuss  t  c  merits  of  the  points 
raised  by  the  Republicans,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Ixidge,  which  led  to  the  re- 
jection of  the  treaty  on  November  19,  But, 
conceding  merit  for  the  moment,  it  was  most 
unfortunate  that  this  convinced  majority  of 
the  Senate  could  not  have  discovered  its  own 
attitude  at  a  much  earlier  date.  What  a  pity 
that  it  could  not  have  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
press itself  at  Paris,  while  the  treaty  was 
still  in  the  plastic  stages  of  construction  1 


uiiday,     Noyimbtr 


Pitmier  won  a  iMmendoui  victory.  It  i»  agrwd  (hit 
he  is  10  be  elevaicd  tn  the  nmidcncy  of  (he  Kenublic  tu 
auccefd  M.  Poincate.) 

ff^^i  We  have  been  anxious  to  find  it 
"*  >**  possible  to  give  in  sincerity  the 
*"'*•"  opinion  that  the  amendments  ad- 
vised by  the  Republican  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — and  afterwards  changed  from 
textual  amendments  to  thy  form  of  ratifying 
"reservations" — were  of  sufficient  merit  to 
have  justified  the  course  that  the  Senate  has 
pursued.  President  Wilson  would  not  al- 
low the  treaty  to  be  ratified  at  all  unless  the 
Senate's  resolution  of  ratification  were  to  be 
modified.  The  President,  on  November  18, 
had  sent  a  letter  to  Senator  Hitchcock  zs 
leader  of  the  Democratic  group  supporting 
the  treaty  saying  that  the  Republican  reser- 
vations amounted  to  a  "nullification"  of  the 
treaty  itself.    It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  could 
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be  true.  The  treaty  is  a  do<:ument  of  stu- 
pendous proportions,  makihg  settlements 
with  Germany  which  the  Germans  have  al- 
ready accepted  and  which  America  docs  not 
call  into  question.  The  treaty  also  adjusts 
many  other  important  matters  in  a  way  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States  Senate  without 
question.  The  plan  for  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference in  the  future,  forms  a  separate  part 
of  the  treaty.  Almost  every  one  of  the  "res- 
ervations" supported  by  the  entire  Republi- 
can majority  under  Senator  Lodge's  leader- 
ship relate  to  the  future  functioning  of  this 
League  of  Nations.  Not  one  of  the  reserva- 
tions disturbs  either  the  basis  of  the  settle- 
ment with  Germany  or  any  of  the  impor- 
tant details. 

j(^        The   only   reservation   seriously 

"SftanfBinr_    affecting  the  settlements  of  con- 

Ktitrtuin     (.j.g(g  questio.iS  in  the  body  of  the 

treaty  had  to  do  with  Shantung  and  read  as 

foHovrs,  gs  finally  adopted  by  the  Republican 

majority,  with  several  Democratic  votes: 

The  United  State*  withholds  its  auent  to  Ar- 
ticles 15S,  1^7  and  15S,  and  reaerves  full  libernr 
ot  action  with  respect  to  any  controversy  whioi 
4uay  arise  under  said  articles  between  the  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

China  had  declared  war  against  Germany 
following  the  advice  and  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Germany's  hold  upon  Shantung  had 
been  due  to  China's  weakness ;  and  tlie  expul- 
sion of  Germany  from  China  did  not,  in  the 
American  view,  give  Japan  anv  continuing 
rights  in  China  except  as  accorded  willingly 
by  the  Chinese  Government.  President  Wil- 
son had  accepted  the  explanations  of  Japan, 
and  it  had  been  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Jap- 
anese Government  would  without  delay  take 
such  steps  as  would  satisfy  everybody  that 
this  Senate  reservation  was  needless.  Of  the 
entire  list  of  reservations,  this,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  the  only  one  that  has  anv  serious  char- 
acter as  affecting  the  treaty.  It  does  not  an- 
tagonize Japan's  position,  but  merely  de- 
clines to  commit  the  United  States  to  a  defi- 
nite stand  for  Japan,  against  the  protests  of 
China.  Japan  should  make  this  clause  need- 
less. 

Skcwu  President  Wilson's  chief  objec- 
"Articit  X"  tion  to  the  reservations,  as  the 
B*  ck»titii?  pj,ynt,y  ,paj  informed,  had  to  do 
with  Article  X  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
r^eague  of  Nations.  Thb  is  the  article  in 
rccordance  with  whidi  the  members  of  the 
Lea  ee  to  protect  one  RnoAer*s  inde- 
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Umiiita  ^"''  '*^'^  ioftn  of  government  re- 
cm  a«  quires  an  act  of  Congress  before 
we  make  war.  Unless  the 
League  of  Natrons  is.  to  be  regarded  as  a 
superstate,  indissoluble,  and  with  a  higher 
form  of  sovereignty,  it  must  rely,  not  upon 
binding  forms  of  words  in  the  Covenant,  but 
upon  the  continuing  support  of  public  senti- 
ment in  the  leading  nations.  League  or  no 
League,  the  United  States  will  not  twenty 
years  hence  send  its  armed  forces  across  the 
ocean  to  protect  one  country  or  another  from 
invasion,  unless  at  that  time  the  Government 
of  the  country  takes  the  necessary  steps  to 
equip  and  dispatch  an  expedition.  And  it  is 
obvious  that  these  steps  cannot  be  taken 
without  concurrence  between  the  President 
and  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  This  is  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  reservation  relating 
to  Article  X,  This  part  of  the  League  of 
Nations  merely  expresses  a  general  attitude. 
The  Senate's  reservation  does  not  alter  that 
attitude.  The  purpose  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions is  to  prevent  needless  wars.  The  attitude 
of  the  United  States  towards  needless  wars  is 
by  far  morp  definite  and  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  any  other  country.  The  adher- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  Article  X  even 
as  modified  by  the  Senate  reservation  is  de- 
cidedly more  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
League  than  the  adherence  of  any  one  of  the 
other  countries  which  have  already  ratified 
the  treaty  and  accepted  the  League  without 


any  expressed  dissent,  A  compromise  on  this 
Article  X  ought  to  be  arranged  at  once.  It 
seems  that  Senator  Hitchcock,  as  leader  of 
the  Democratic  minority,  had  a  substitute  for 
this  particular  reservation  that  did  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  the  one  adapted. 


The  reservation  regarding  the 
aiSL  Monroe  Doctrine  merely  c\- 
'  pounds  and  explains  what  is  al- 
ready contained  in  the  treaty  itself,  and  is 
a  perfectly  harmless  interpretation.  The 
clause  relating  to  possible  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  the  League  contains 
nothing  that  has  not. been  already  accepted  at 
home  and  abroad  by  unanimous  comcnt,  and 
also  by  explicit  statements  from  the  highest 
.luthorities.  The  clause  relating  to  "man- 
dates" simply  says  that  the  United  States  will 
assume  no  mandate  "except  by  action  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States."  This  again 
is  wholly  obvious,  for  there  would  be  no 
way  to  give  any  possible  effect  to  a  mandate 
without  legislation.  Mandates  to  administer 
parts  of  Asia  or  Africa  or  the  Islands  of  the 
Sea  cannot  be  thrust  upon  a  nation  unwilling 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  such  trusteeship. 
Obviously,  Congress  would  have  to  act  in 
the  premises.  Clause  5  of  the  ratifying 
Lodge  resolution  as  amended  and  adopted, 
mentions  a  number  of  subjects  such  as  im- 
migration, labor,  coastwise  traffic,  the  tariff, 
commerce  and  so  on,  as  among  those  matters 
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(ti  domestic  jurisdiction  that  the  United 
States  completely  reserves.  *rhis,  however, 
merely  expands  somewhat  the  language  of  the 
treaty  itself  and  is  certainly  harmless  though 
seemingly  unnecessary. 

i^j  Clause  8  has  to  do  with  repre- 

-a  """Y'l,  r-  mentation  in  the  Assembly  and 
ig  Council  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. It  provides  that  the  American  repre- 
sentation shall  be  in  accord  with  provisions 
to  be  enacted  by  Congress,  and  it  declares 
that  until  Congress  has  legislated  there  should 
be  no  American  representation  in  the  Assem- 
bly or  Council  of  the  League,  or  upon  the 
committees  working  under  the  League's 
direction.  This  is  not  in  any  manner  an  at- 
tack upon  the  League.  On  the  contrary,  it 
strengthens  the  League,  because  it  does  not 
leave  representation  to  the  whims  or  pref- 
erences of  a  President,  but  makes  it  a  mat- 
ter of  statutory  provision,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  other  parts  of  our  official  system.  If  this 
reservation  were  adopted,  we  should  still 
have  ratified  the  whole  plan  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  including  the  Assembly  and  the 
Council,  but  should  merely  have  informed  the 
other  Governments  adopting  the  treaty  re- 
garding our  method  of  arranging  for  repre- 
sentation. Even  without  this  reservation,  it 
is  hard  to  conjecture  any  other  plan  than 
that  which  is  proposed ;  namely,  that  Con- 
gress should  perform  its  obvious  duty  and 
make  prompt  and  due  provision  for  the  selec- 
tion of  American  representatives.  British 
representatives  would  be  designated  by  a 
Ministry  which  is  in  itself  part  of  Parliament. 


ccriirn  oUir  Several  reservations,  as  comprised 
Ciiiiiw  in  clauses  9,  lO,  11,  12,  13  and 
14  provide  either  that  Congress  must  act  in 
certain  matters  in  order  to  give  efltect  to 
American  participation,  or  else  are  intended 
in  a  somewhat  technical  way  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  under  certain 
contingencies.  These  reservations  do  not  in 
our  opinion  detract  from  the  substantial 
value  of  the  treaty;  and  if  in  the  opinion  of 
■i  majority  of  the  Senate  they  are  needed  to 
avoid  future  misunderstandings,  it  is  not  easy 
for  us  to  find  an  argument  to  justify  the  un- 
willingness of  the  minority  to  acquiesce  in  the 
preference  of  a  very  decided  Senate  majority. 

Dr*p        The  fifteenth  clause  of  the  Lodge 

■m***"!    ■'***>1"''0"  relates  importantly  to 

***         the  constitution  of  the  League  of 

Nations,  but  is  not  so  vital  as  it  might  seem. 

This  clause  declares  that  the  United  States 


"assumes  no  obligation  to  be  bound"  ly 
action  of  the  League's  Council  or  Amu 
in  which  more  than  one  vote  is  CMt  I 
member  together  with  its  depefideiicit& 
is  further  declared  that  the  United  Si 
"assumes  no  obligation  to  be  bound,"  tA 
case  of  any  dispute  between  tbe  Ua 
States  and  any  member  of  the  League^  if 
vote  affecting  that  dispute  has  been  cmt 
any  representative  in  the  League  poUtk 
connected  with  the  party  to  the  diip 
There  was  no  reason  why  this  clause  ifai 
have  been  so  round-about  in  its  pbrm 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  pbi 
the  League  provides  that  Canada,  Antn 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  India  1 
be  represented  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Lai| 
In  most  domestic  matters  these  entities  M 
self-governing  countries;  but  for  purpOM 
external  policy  they  are  embraced  ■ 
British  Empire,  and  their  diplomacy  uMfi 
by  the  British  Cabinet  and  Foreign  Ol 
Their  defenses  are  unified  in  the  Bii 
navy  and  army.  The  majority  of  the  8a 
are  of  opinion  that,  until  a  countiv 
Canada  sends  an  Ambassador  to  W^ailii^ 
and  is  diplomatically  independent  mi  1 
determining  in  external  affairs,  Aere  dM 
not  be  six  British  votes  in  the  AMenli^ 
the  League  of  Nations  as  against  0^^  < 
American  vote. 
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nt  Why,  ask  some  of  the  Senators, 
sii  BriHi*     should  not  each  one  of  our  forty- 

"''**  eight  sister  States  have  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  League?  Everything  de- 
pends upon  the  point  of  view.  The  idea  of 
representation  for  Canada,  South  Africa  and 
Australia  was  not  to  give  the  British  Foreign 
Office  more  power,  but  rather  to  give  it  less. 
The  Dominions  had  taken  a  great  part  in  the 
war,  and  they  felt  themselves  as  much  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  League  of  Nations  as  any 
of  the  numerous  small  countries.  It  is  quite 
true  that  Canada  ought  to  have  an  Ambassa- 
dor at  Washington,  and  ought  to  deal  directly 
in  all  North-American  affairs  with  thfe  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  But  this  is 
merely  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  it  is  not 
essential.  The  presence  of  representatives 
in  the  League  Assembly  from  these  self-gov- 
erning English-speaking  lands  is,  in  our 
opinion,  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  obvious  that  in  case  of  a 
boundary  question  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  it  would  not  be  fitting  that 
a  half  dozen  British-Empire  votes  tn  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  should  be  employed 
against  the  single  vote  of  the  United  States. 
Such  a  thing  could  not  happen;  and  it  seems 
absurd  to  make  a  reservation  to  guard 
against  our  own  more  especial  friends,  in 
adopting  the  treaty. 

Bruiik-       '^^  League  of  Nations  can  have 

AmtrUn  little  success  if  underlying  it 
'  ""  there  is  not  a  strong  and  abiding 
confidence  among  the  English-speaking 
peoples  as  respects  their  good  faith  and  good- 
will toward  one  another.  An  exchange  of 
friendly  notes  between  London  and  Wash- 
ington as  regards  the  nature  of  British  Em- 
pire representation  would  have  obviated  the 
need  of  this  fifteenth  clause  in  the  ratifying 
resolution.  We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  proper  for  Canada  and  these  other  en- 
tities to  be  represented ;  but  this  of  course  is 
upon  the  understanding  that  Canada  shall  be 
present  to  represent  Canadian  and  North 
American  interests,  and  not  as  a  dummy  vote 
controlled  by  the  Foreign  Office  at  London. 
TTie  English-speaking  peoples  do  not  intend 
to  have  any  questions  among  themselves  that 
would  ever  have  to  go  to  the  League  of 
Nations  for  adjustment.  They  have  been 
able  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  to 
settle  all  questions  by  dealing  directly  with 
one  another.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Washington  and  London  Governments  will 
confer  directly  about  this  fifteenth  clause  and 


From   Ibe   I< 

adir    (Piltiburgfa,    Fa.) 

tThe    expression,    oi 
WalM  u  be  left.  Il«  1 

[    pood    vfiU    for    Ihe    Frince    of 
Jnitcd  Sute>  on  bis  return  toy 
friendly   ind  »ere  intended   also 

that  it  will  be  omitted  from  the  Lodge  reso- 
lution. Australia  and  South  Africa,  as  well 
as  Canada,  are  federal  democracies  whose 
presence  in  the  League  is  to  be  desired. 

Ma  iKk  ^"  ^^*^  ^^^y  ^^y^  when  these 
»i  ^HtrfcH    reservations  were  being  adopted 

"  '  and  the  treaty  was  undergoing 

defeat  for  the  present,  the  country  was  en- 
tertaining the  Prince  of  Wales  with  as  en- 
thusiastic an  exercise  of  hospitality  and  good- 
will as  could  be  imagined.  The  expressions 
of  cordiality  were  not  only  personal  hut  were 
also  intended  for  the  whole  British  people. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  Senate  action 
which  implies  any  lack  of  intention  to  co- 
operate heartily  with  Great  Britain  in  all 
honest  efforts  to  maintain  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  justice  in  the  world.  Practically  all  of 
the  reservations  would  have  been  implied 
even  if  not  expressed.  It  is  wholly  improb- 
able that  any  of  them  would  ever  be  found 
obstructive  to  the  actual  operation  of  the 
treaty  if  President  Wilson  had  chosen  to 
accept  them.  The  substitutes  suggested  on 
behalf  of  the  President  and  his  party  would 
seem  to  have  traversed  much  of  the  same 
ground.     The  two  reservations  that  seem 
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KMrind,  B  italuf  of  Lincoln  by  the  famom  Aincnejii 
Kdptor.  GrorKC  Gray  Barnard.  Tbis  wa!>  a  Kifl  by  Mr. 
and  Mrd.  Cbarli.  P.  Tatt,  of  Cmcinnaii,  ibroiiah  the 
■Rcncy  of  Ihe  American  >ociely  known  a»  the  sul- 
arave  Institution.  The  aiidrei.  ivas  hy  Judge  Alton  B. 
Parker,  of  New  York,  on  behalf  of  the  donors,  Jtid«e 
Parker  stands  on  the  plalform  at  the  eiircme  r>Kht. 
In  the  center  is  the  Amerinn  AmbisiMlor.  Mr.  lohn 
VV.  Davis,  and  next  to  him  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Man- 
chester. The  iriadni  of  lliis  nolable  statue  al  the 
lireitesl  center  of  Brttirh  industry  is  another  rxprei- 
^ioii  of  Rood  will  between   .\inerica   and   F.nglsnd.) 

unfortunate  and  ungracious  are  the  one 
relating  to  Japan  and  China,  and  the  one  re- 
lating to  British  representation,  in  our 
opinion  it  would  be  better  to  trust  the  honor 
and  good  faith  of  Japan,  and  to  raise  no  point 
in  the  treaty.  As  regards  the  matter  affect- 
ini;  the  British  Empire,  that  also  should  be 
"settled  out  of  court," 

"itcceaiNKe"   '"   *^*  preamble  of  the  Lodge 
M  resolution  it  is  provided  that  the 

DtsiraNt  j^caty  is  not  to  take  effect  until 
the  American  reservations  are  accepted  in 
diplomatic  notes  from  the  Governments  of 
three  of  the  four  leading  Allies;  namely, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japafi. 
This  requirement  is  unnecessary  and  ill-con- 
sidered. If  the  Senate  should  ratify  the 
treaty  by  the  requisite  two- thirds  majority, 
and  the  President  should  accept  the  points 
made  in  the  ratifying  resolution,  that  would 
be  quite  sufficient.  President  Wilson  would 
for^nith  prodaim  peace  with  Germany  as 
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on  both  sides.  It  was  the  opinion  of  so  ex- 
treme an  opponent  of  the  treaty  as  Senator 
Borah  that  in  the  near  future  there  would 
be  a  compromise  agreement  upon  reserva- 
tions and  that  the  treaty  would  be  adopted. 
The  maneuvers  of  different  groups  in  the 
Senate  were  hard  to  follow.  For  example,  a 
considerable  Republican  element  had  helped 
to  fasten  upon  the  treaty  the  reservations 
which  were  embodied  in  the  Lodge  resolu- 
tion, and  then  on  the  final  vote  they  were 
against  the  treaty  as  thus  modified.  A  great 
majority,  however,  of  the  Republicans  are 
genuinely  for  the  treaty  with  the  interpreta- 
tions contained  in  the  ratifying  resolution; 
and  it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  Democratic 
Senators  would  rather  have  the  treaty  with 
these  reseiivations  than  to  kill  it  altogether. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  party  spirit  may  be 
laid  aside,  and  that  the  treaty  may  now 
be  dealt  with  upon  its  merits  and  with  the 
genuine  desire  to  complete  it  and  put  it  into 
effect  at  once. 

.^  .  These  comments  are  in  advance 
Nof  of  the  message  which  President 
i«5//«ed  vV^iison  will  have  sent  to  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  the  new  session.  As 
we  have  stated  more  than  once,  it  is  our  view 
that  the  treaty  might  safely  enough  have 
been  ratified  as  it  stood.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  do  not  believe  that  its  value  is  impaired 
to  any  extent  by  anything  contained  in  the 
Lodge  resolution,  although  we  do  not  think 
it  quite  courteous  to  refer  to  Shantung  or  to 
British  membership  in  the  Assembly.  If 
ratified  at  once,  even  with  the  reservations, 
the  treaty  could  be  made  effective  and  the 
League  would  take  up  its  work.  No  mere 
phrases  of  the  treaty  can  either  make  or  break 
the  League.  It  must  stand  or  fall  upon 
the  test  of  its  own  efficiency.  If  it  is  not 
supported  in  the  years  to  come  by  a  sus- 
tained public  opinion  in  America  and  other 
leading  countries,  it  will  fail,  quite  regard- 
less of  the  phraseology  of  the  Covenant. 
That  the  treaty  will  be  ratified,  and  that 
the  League  will  enter  upon  a  useful  career, 
is  our  confident  belief.  Eig;hty  members 
of  the  Senate  out  of  a  total  of  ninety-six 
have  supported  the  treaty,  being  divided 
merely  upon  the  matter  of  reservations.  Some 
objectionable  amendments  were  proposed, 
but  were  voted  down.  There  has  been  too 
much  of  the  appearance  of  party  politics 
on  both  sides.  These  eighty  Senators  were 
in  practical  agreement  upon  everything  in 
the  treaty  that  was  really  essential. 


j^^  In  a  country  accustomed  to  rule 

'''i5*  r*"'  d  ^^  majorities,  it  would  seem 
once  e  pj^jj^  enough  that  the  Demo- 
cratic minority,  having  made  their  prefer- 
ence clear,  should  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
Republican  majority  and  ratify  the  treaty. 
If  the  Democrats  should  take  this  course, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Republicans  would 
modify  the  resolutions  at  some  points,  in 
that  spirit  of  reasonable  compromise  that 
makes  government  possible  in  English-speak- 
ing lands.  We  have  given  great  space  to 
matters  affecting  the  treaty  because  this  is 
the  supreme  question  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
at  a  culminating  point  in  the  opening  days 
of  December.  President  Wilson  should  save 
his  truly  great  work,  by  recognizing  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  select  some  points  for 
more  explicit  American  treatment.  The 
value  of  the  League  lies  in  its  moral  power 
and  in  the  voluntary  support  of  public  opin- 
ion. Nothing  in  the  Senate's  reservations 
would  weaken  its  moral  power;  while  in 
some  ways  there  would  be  assurance  of  a 
stronger  voluntary  adherence.  There  is  no 
sacrifice  of  the  substance.  '^ 

jj^^^^  Last  month  we  gave  unusual 
Movemtnts  and  attention  to  the  series  of  strike 
T  e  Public  movements  that  were  threaten- 
ing to  paralyze  the  prosperity  of  America, 
Some  of  these  movements  were  for  the  im- 
mediate benefit  of  the  strikers,  while  others 
were  to  enhance  the  controlling  power  of 
labor  unions  as  such.  The  movement  to 
unionize  public  servants  like  policemen  and 
firemen  has  undoubtedly  met  with  a  severe 
check.  The  reelection  of  Governor  Cool- 
idge  of  Massachusetts  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  expressed  more  than  a  merely  local 
Massachusetts  sentiment.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  national  event.  The  decision  of  Judge 
Anderson  at  Indianapolis  in  the  matter  of 
the  coal  strike  led  to  the  recalling  of  the 
strike  order  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  Steps  were  taken  at  Washing- 
ton to  bring  together  the  leaders  of  labor  and 
capital  in  the  coal  industry,  in  order  to  com- 
promise differences  and  speed  up  production. 
The  miners  in  most  districts  ignored  the  re- 
call of  the  strike  order,  and  declined  to  return. 


Governor  Henry  J.  Allen  of 
Kansas,  declaring  the  par- 
amountcy  of  the  public  interest, 
ordered  the  coal  mines  under  State  control 
in  order  to  save  the  people  from  suffering. 


Coal  itln^rs 
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A  similar  course  of  action  was  proposed  or 
actually  undertaken  in  several  orfier  states. 
Most  Governors,  however,  declined  to  as- 
sume such  extra  legal  authority.  On  some 
railroads  the  number  of  trains  was  curtailed 
and  in  certain  communities  the  shortage  of 
coal  began  to  be  severely  felt.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  if  matters  came  to 
the  worst,  the  coal  mines  would  be  oper- 
:itcd  by  volunteers,  under  military  protec- 
tion, and  that  intimidation  on  the  part  of 
tlie  strikers  would  be  met  with  relentless 
severity.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  remai^ 
that  nothing  would  be  so  valuable  to  or- 
{^anizcd  labor  itself  as  to  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  suppress  all  practices  of  intimi- 
dation and  violence.  The  reputable  unions 
can  afford  to  leave  all  questionable  methods 
to  the  I.  W.  W.'s,  to  the  Bolshevtsts  and 
to  the  "Reds,"  It  is  merely  human  nature 
for  the  strikers,  in  their  efforts  to  win, 
to  be  something  less  tfian  polite.  College 
students  show  the  same  tendencies,  and  so 
do  other  social  gnHips.  Sooie  employers  m 
earlier  daj-s  set  a  bad  example  by  the  mao- 
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lay  the  foundation  for  better  industrial  re- 
lationships. There  is  much  hope  that  this 
second  gathering  may  be  of  use;  and  it  will 
at  least  avoid  the  rocks  upon  which  its  pled-, 
ecessor  was  so  promptly  shattered. 

rfe*  omj  "^^^  attempt  to  make  hard  and 
spitiiHei  fast  lines  between  employe's 
""'"  and  wage  earners  as  distinct 
and  opposing  classes  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  history  of  American  economic  life,  nor 
is  it  in  keeping  with  present  tendencies.  Most 
employers  have  had  the  experience  themselves 
of  being  employed.  Many  men  are  alter- 
nately wage  earners  and  employers.  Many 
others  are  both  at  the  same  time.  Thousands 
of  young  men  are  employed  to  their  own 
advantage  for  a  certain  period,  while  look- 
ing forward  to  working  for  themselves,  or 
else  to  managerial  functions  in  business  in 
which  they  will  employ  others.  Freedom 
of  opportunity,  and  the  moral  and  mental 
training  that  enables  men  to  see  and  to  grasp 
opportunity,  are  things  chiefly  to  be  de- 
sired. Labor  unions  have  doubtless  done 
much  to  improve  average  conditions  by  util- 
izing mass  strength  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individual.  Union  leaders  should  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  improved  status  of 
labor  has  also  been  promoted  by  all  men  and 
women  who  are  really  intelligent  and  patri- 
otic. This  instructed  intelligence  is  what  is 
giving  us  good  legislation  and  secure  stand- 
ards as  regards  conditions  of  labor,  of  health, 
of  education  and  so  on. 

c«o<iHo.»W  Nothing  could  be  more  typical 
■nif  of  this  permeating  spirit  than 

p»w;<  p,iicv  (j,^  g^^gj  movements  to  be 
noted  at  present  in  England  and  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  securing  better  standards  of 
housing  and  of  community  life  for  industrial 
workers.  In  the  war  period  it  became  prac- 
tically necessary  for  our  Government  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  housing  because  of  the 
rapid  concentration  of  workers  at  new  ship- 
building plants,  and  near  munition  factories. 
While  providing  shelter  for  the  workers,  it 
was  also  possible  to  set  standards  that  should 
influence  private  efforts.  At  the  recent  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation in  Philadelphia  especial  attention  was 
paid  to  this  question  of  providing  good  hous- 
ing and  environment  for  workers.  Reports 
were  made  upon  the  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  particular  enterprises  in  the 
Philadelphia  region  were  inspected.  Mr.  J. 
Horace  McFarland  of  Harrisburg,  who  is 
President  of  the  Civic  Association,  has  writ- 


ten for  this  number  of  the  Review  a 
statement  regarding  the  Government  housing 
projects  and  policies.  The  most  important 
single  instance  is  the  model  new  village, 
created  by  the  housing  and  shipbuilding 
boards,  and  known  as  "Yorkship"  near  Cam- 
den, in  the  Philadelphia  district.  We  are 
glad  to  have  been  able  to  secure  a  statement 
about  thi$  community  from  its  planner  and 
chief  architect,  Mr.  Electus  D.  Litchfield. 
Miss  Harlean  James  writes  also  concerning 
that  very  admirable  provision  at  Washing- 
ton for  the  housing  of  women  workers, 
known  as  the  "Government  hotel  for  wom- 
en." While  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  times  of  peace  to  carry  out  great 
housing  schemes  or  run  hotels,  there  is  no 
need  of  a  ruthless  scrapping  of  the  good  work 
that  had  been  entered  upon.  That  work 
was  initiated  by  men  of  great  experience, 
high  public  spirit,  and  fine  attainments  as 
architects  and  town  planners.  A  great  fund 
of  information  and  experience  was  gathered 
which  should  be  preserved  in  a  Housing 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  We 
hope  that  our  readers  will  lend  their  support 
to  the  bill  to  which  Mr.  McFarland  refers 
in  his  excellent  and  timely  statement. 

g^ji^^        While  this  special  session  waS 

ui  called   particularly  to  pass  a[H 

R«..rirKffM     p^prfation  bills  and  deal  with 

the  Peace  Treaty,  it  has  had  a  vast  deal  of 

business  under  consideration  of  kinds  tl 
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may  be  diaracterizcd  as  liquidation  of  the  New  Yoit  1 

war.     Many  of  Acse  incisure§  are  far  ad-  be  filled, 

vanced,  but  few  of  diem  are  oonqdeted  and  sweepinj^    i 

on  the  statute  boobs.    They  have  to  do  witii  .  Roo«;vdt,  Jt 

such  matters  as   the  reorganization  of  the  from  bis  bot 

army,  the  future  of  the  new  merchant  ma-  been  assertc 

rine,  the  railroads,  and  many  other  topics  a  million  vo 

which  will  be  discussed  in  these  pages  as  the  "piis  would 

work  of  the  new  session  progresses.     The  is   reminded 

friction  between  our  Government  and  the  doubled  by  i 

Carranza  regime  in  Mexico  may  divert  the  franchise.  T 

attention  of  Congress  to  the  troubled  coun-  yet  next  yea) 

try  on  our  southern  border.  prises.    No  [ 

cttttiav      Misleading  statements  regard-  f,„ 

OioMtd        ing  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  cm*t 

'•"""         War  Risk  Insurance  at  Wash-  '"""• 

ington  have  recently  been  circulated  through-  administratis 

out   the    country.      One    reason    why    these  The  election 

statements  have  frequently  been  accepted  at  choice  of  the 

their  face  value  lies  in  the  inability  of  those  by  a  pluralit 

who  have  not  given  special  attention  to  the  cessful  cand: 

matter  to  appreciate  the  great  number  of  Moore,  who 

cases  that  pass  through  the  Bureau  for  ad-  In  Chicago, 

justment  and  the  difficulty  under  which  the  itself  toward 

Bureau    labored    in    attempting    to    adjust  men;  and  t 

claims   in    the  somewhat  chaotic  conditions  have  resultet 

that    immediately    followed    demobilization.  that  body  fr 

An  instance  in  point  is  the  widely -published  non-partisan 

assertion    that    the    American    Legion    had  ernment  of 

found  that  more  than  114,000  men  are  now  the  State  of 

awaiting  compensation    for    their    injuries,  victory  stren 

This  seems  like  a  large  number  of  unadjusted  good  govcrni 

claims;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  noth-  olis.     Bostoi 

ing  can  be  done  in  any  of  these  cases  until  new  policem 

the  proper  blanks  have  been  filled  out  by  the  who  lost  the 

men   themseKes,  and  that  many  thousands  advised  strik 
of  men  who  have  been  reported  as  disabled 
in  line  of  duty  fail  to  execute  these  forms,        tttai«ti>  h 
it  will   be   apparent  that  the   Bureau   itself  snjm 

cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  delay  in  ** 

settlement  of  such  claims.     They  are  on  rec-  elected  by  a 

ord  in  the  Bureau,  and  when  eventually  the  publican  can 

men  make  application  they -will  be  promptly  ties  of  the  i 

dealt  with.    Meanwhile  the  Bureau  is  going  Baltimore  gi 

f<irward  with  the  hospital  treatment  of  the  ocrats  have  t 

discharged  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  sailors  the  Lcgislati 

and  mr.rines,  and  the  furnishing  of  artificial  Democratic  ' 

arms  and  legs,  under  the  system  outlined  in  a  plurality  c 

the  November  Review.  prohibition  s 
Republican 

ttnMin*       Referring  again  to  die  elections  was   elected 

™«ii         of   NovemW   4,  some  results  considerable 

"  may  well  be  set  down  here  in  were  electio 

brief  digest.     In  New  York  State,  for  in-  rion,  and   tl 

stance,  the  Republicans  made  large  gains  in  the  radicals 

the  election  of  memben  of  the  Legislature,  didates  by  al 

The  same  diing  was  true  in  general  in  muni-  the  fesult  i 

cipal   elections  dirou^out  die  State.      In  doubt,  but 
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and   has   served    his  people  in   polilics   for  many  years. 

He  WM  educated  in  Cracow.  Vienna,  Paria  andNaDcy.) 

carried  the  State  by  about  500  votes.  The 
country  districts  were  strong  for  prohibition, 
but  the  cities  were  not  of  that  mind.  While 
many  local  issues  complicated  the  elections 
everywhere,  it  may  be  said  that  upon  the 
whole  the  pendulum  seems  still  to  be  swing- 
ing towards  Republican  success. 

lurape'i        There   have   been   elections  in 
Hani  Europe,  which,  upon  the  whole, 

are  reassuring  for  those  who 
believe  in  the  normal  processes  of  democratic 
government.  Clemenceau  and  the  present 
administration  have  been  strongly  sustained 
in  the  election  of  a  new  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  In  Italy,  there  were  Socialist 
gains,  but  the  results  as  a  whole  are  not 
upsetting.  Bolshevism  in  Russia  seems  to 
flourish  upon  military  opposition,  but  else- 
where in  Europe  the  bolshevistic  and  anar- 
chistic wave  seems  to  have  receded  almost 
completely.  A  remarkable  article  contributed 
to  this  number  by  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor 
tells  us  of  the  distress  of  Austria  as  recently 
witnessed  by  him.  Next  month  we  shall 
publish  an  article  about  conditions  in  Ger- 
many by  an  American  eye  witness,  who,  like 
Dr.  Taylor,  writes  with  experience  and  with 


(Dr.   Taylor-a  public  service*  as  >  medica 
nd  an  American  expert  in  Europe  for  the  Fi 

ilrslion   and  the   Red  Cross  have  given  hii 


authority.  The  present  winter  wi 
extremely  difficult  one  for  Europe,  1 
lacking  and  food  insufficient;  but  i 
erally  hoped  that  with  the  comin 
the  worst  will  be  over,  and  that 
year  may  witness  much  progress 
better  average  conditions. 

rfc.Ho«.  O"  November  17,  t 
»Mw»  Bill  for  the  regulatioi 
railways  was  passed 
House  of  Representatives.  It  dilfen 
ly  from  the  Cummins  Bill  now  pe 
the  Senate  and  summarized  in  the  1 
of  this  magazine.  The  House  mea 
no  anti-strike  provisions;  it  formula 
elaborate  but  feeble  methods  for  invi 
making  easy  conciliation  in  labor 
The  powers  of  the  Interstate  C 
Commission  are  extended  and  the 
laws  as  to  rate-making  by  that  I 
practically  retained.  In  other  wc 
House  simply  avoids  the  responsi 
doing  the  vital  things  necessary  to 
twenty  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
property  now,  apparently,  drifting 
rocks.  No  American  governmental 
ing  of  great  dimensions  has  more 
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and  dtsastroiuly  failed  in  tibe  past  decade, 
fnxn   the  pcHnt  of  view  ci  all  fxncermoA, 

tban  the  rcguUtitm  of  nuhmy  rates  hy  tlie 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  a 
legislative  mandate  that  sudi  rates  must  be 
"reasonable" — ^while  no  test  (rf  reasonable- 
ness is  laid  down  and  %vhile  rates  reasonable 
and  absolutely  netxssary  for  certain  ntads 
are  unnccessaiy  and  unreasonable  for  others. 
Members  of  the  Commission  themselves  have 
tacitly  or  openly  admitted  their  hclplessne^ 
in  the  situation ;  and  the  shipping  public  and 
the  millions  of  railway  investors  have  simply 
taken  the  consequences.  Yet,  facing  a  crisis 
in  railroad  affairs  beside  which  all  previous 
crises  pale  utterly,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives takes,  in  the  Esch  Bill,  no  step  even  to 
attempt  a  rescue. 

hhMhAc      '"  ^^  railroad  debates  of  bodi 
««ir  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 

''™'  notably  in  those  of  die  House, 
there  was  a  discouraging  lati  of  pcnxption 
of  the  most  vital  and  immediate  issues.  "Hiere 
was  great  anxiety  over  the  possibility  of  some 
railroads  making  too  much  money,  while 
some  Congressmen  were  dbturbed  over  the 
possibility  of  large  salaries  being  paid  to  the 
higher  railroad  operating  officers.  But  what 
we  are  really  confronted  with  is  a  situation 
where  practically  our  entire  railroad  service 
is  facing  an  utter  breakdown,  financially  and 
physically.  This  is  because  the  roads  are 
not  making  enough  money  to  operate  on  an 
efficient  basis  or  to  attract  any  considerable 
fraction  of  the  vast  amounts  of  capital  neces- 
sary, during  the  next  few  years,  to  put  them 
in  a  pr)sition  to  do  the  carrying  trade  of 
America.  Throwing  aside,  for  the  moment, 
all  the  rights  of  millions  of  honest  investors 
in  railroad  securities,  and  regarding  only 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  business 
at  large,  which  must  have  decent  and  ade- 
quate freipht  and  passenger  service  if  disas- 
trous loss  is  not  to  come,  it  is  positively  nec- 
f'^sar)'  th.it  the  securities  of  the  roads  should 
be  removed,  on  the  exchanges,  from  the  cate- 
ppry  of  "cats  and  dogs,"  It  is  literally  true 
that  a  majority  of  them  arc  so  considered  at 
the  present  time.  Further,  as  to  the  iniquity 
of  paying  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  t^vice 
that,  to  a  railway  executive,  it  b  more  ob- 
vious lo  a  modem  business  man  that  the 
successful  executive  is  cheap  at  any  price 
when  property  worth  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  is  to  be  brought  out  of  operating 
chaos,  put  into  operating  efficiency,  mA  kept 
there.  It  is  the  one  of  l)ie  axioms  of  stand- 
ard  efficiency   cngimerinc  that   nmnaftrM 
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'  that  the  investing  public's  purse  was  inex- 
^flMdkle.  A  dccistve  note  of  warning  came 
in  the  first  week  of  Noi^cmber,  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  establtshed  a  higher 
rate  of  discounts  on  the  borrowings  of  its 
aaember  bai^,  making  public,  at  the  same 
time,  the  conviction  of  its  governors  dtat 
speculation,  rather  than  the  reduction  of 
loans,  was  being  furthered  by  the  current 
releases  of  credit  from  government  needs. 

■^  n.fw  -       But  bank  loans  used  for  "car- 
ant  Qnl}/  9  .      »  1      .  1 

Sfodt  Harfcef  rymg  spcculatrve  stocks  con- 
tinued to  expand  until,  on  No- 
vember 13,  the  crash  came.  "Call  money" 
went  on  that  day  to  30  per  cent.,  the  high- 
est rate  seen  since  the  panic  of  1907.  Stocks 
were  thrown  on  the  market  for  sale  in  wild 
haste  by  speculators  who  could  no  longer 
obtain  from  the  banks  the  money  to  carry 
sudi  securities  on  margin;  and  for  a  time  it 
looked  as  if  a  first-class  panic  were  at  hand. 
The  stock  of  the  General  Motors  Company, 
the  laiigest  and  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  automobile  makers,  which  had  ad- 
vanced from  a  quotation  of  abo  t  30,  shortly 
before  the  war,  to  die  equivalent  of  more 
than  1200,  dropped  68  J4  points  in  the  day 
and  120  points  in  the  week,  while  many 
motor  and  oil  concerns  suffered  a  decline  of 
from  25  to  30  points  in  the  single  day.  The 
real  prosperity  of  the  country  was  strongly 
proved  by  the  quick  response  of  the  financial 
situation  to  the  strong  medicine  of  enforced 
liquidation,  with  no  mortality  or  serious  after 
effects  except  to  individual  speculators. 

Hew  isMt      '''^   after-war   world    is   avid 
0f  nit         not  only  for  commodities  but 

Silver  01/ar        ^^^    gji^j.    ^^     g^jj     33^^11 

The  withdrawal  of  gold  from  circulation  in 
many  countries  and  the  insistent  demand  of 
India  and  China  for  silver  brought  the  price 
of  that  metal  in  November  to  the  highest 
figure  in  sixty  years — so  high  that  the  metal 
itself  in  a  silver  dollar  came  to  be  worth 
more  than  one  dollar  and  even  the  humble 
Mexican  peso  is  now  worth,  for  its  silver 
content,  about  99  cents,  or  nearly  twice  its 
face  value.  Not  since  the  days  following 
the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  mutiny 
have  the  London  money-changers  bid  such 
a  price  as  $1.27  per  ounce  for  silver  to  be 
shipped  to  the  Far  East.  China  alone  bought 
7,000,000  ounces  in  the  month  of  September. 
London,  which  normally  has  eight  to  ten 
million  ounces  on  hand,  had  last  month  less 
than  a  million  ounces,  and  the  English 
shilling  could  be  profitably  melted  down. 


The  enoimous  stock  of  fsald, 
more  ikma  $3,000,000,000,  that 
accumulated  in  the  United 
States  as  a  result  <rf  war  purdiases  here — a 
stock  such  as  was  never  known  before  in  any 
oountr)^ — has  begun  to  dwindle.  The  Far 
East  is  taking  9>U  as  wdl  as  silver,  at  a 
rate  never  known  before,  about  $70,000,000 
going  from  San  Francisco  in  the  first  half 
of  November.  This  movement  has  had,  no 
doubt,  some  effect  on  the  credit  restrictions 
aimed  to  slow  down  speculative  buying, 
alluded  to  in  preceding  paragraphs.  The 
explanation  of  this  drain  of  gold  to  the  East 
seems  to  be  simply  that  the  Orient  cannot 
get  all  the  silver  it  needs  and  is  using  gold, 
partly,  instead.  In  the  eight  months  ending 
August  31,  exportations  of  gold  from  the 
United  States  exceeded  imports  by  $142,- 
000,000. 

j^  So  great  is  the  shortage  in  the 

Stertof e  !■  supply  of  news-print  paper,  that 
^'^  many  newspaper  publishers  are 
strongly  advocating  such  a  drastic  increase 
in  advertising  rates  and  subscription  prices 
as  will  automatically  cut  down  the  consump- 
tion of  white  paper.  Never  before  has  such 
a  volume  of  advertising  been  offered  to  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  Many  of  the  more 
important  publications  have  simply  to  refuse 
a  large  portion  of  the  advertising  clamoring 
to  be  printed.  While  the  shortage  is  most 
acute  with  the  newspapers  it  is  being  felt 
more  and  more  acutely  by  book  and  periodical 
publi^rs  as  well.  The  prices  of  paper  are 
now  more  than  double  the  pre-war  prices, 
while  publishers  are  begging  for  more  paper, 
whatever  the  price,  and  in  hundreds  of  in- 
stances finding  themselves  unable  to  get  all 
they  need.  This  astounding  and  sudden  in- 
crease in  advertising  is  largely  a  result  of 
the  free,  and  often  reckless,  buying  of  mer- 
chandise, both  luxuries  and  necessities,  by 
the  public — a  tendency  that  seems  not  to  he 
halted  in  any  appreciable  degree  by  the  cur- 
rent high  prices,  and  which,  no  doubt  has  its 
foundation  in  the  vastly  increased  incomes 
of  many  classes  of  working  people.  Retail 
stores  are  averaging,  it  is  estimated,  50  per 
cent,  greater  sales  tihan  in  191 8.  Rugs,  fur- 
niture, phonographs,  pianos,  clothing,  toilet 
articles,  motor  cars  find  an  insatiable  public 
ready  to  purchase,  and  the  chief  problem  of 
the  merchant  is  to  replenish  his  stocks.  For 
luxuries,  pure  and  simple,  the  demand  is 
even  wilder.  Importations  of  luxuries  from 
abroad  are  running  no  less  than  125  per 
cent,  above  last  yea^- 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


mber    I  to  November  2$,   1919) 


PROCEBDINGS  IN   CONGRESS 

November  7. — Th>  £enale,  by  a  vote  of  48 
to  40,  adopts  the  Foieign  ReUiiona  Committee's 
preamble  to  the  proposed  "reservacionj"  to  the 
peace  treaty,  which  declares  that  ratitication  by 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  effective  or  binding 
UBtit  the  reservations  have  been  accepted  by  three 
of  the  four  principal  Allied  powers. 

The  House  passes  the  Edge  bill  extending  gov- 
ernment aid  and  supervision  to  corporations  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade. 

November  la— The  House  railroad  bill  is  re- 
ported from  committees  by  Chairman  Eich  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee.  .  .  .By  vote  of 
309  to  I,  the  House  refuses  to  seat  Victor  L.  Ber- 
ger  (Socialist],  elected  from  a  Milwaukee  dis- 
trict in  1918   and  charged  with  disloyally  during 

November  13. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  46  to 
)}>. adopts  the  first  of  a  series  of  reser 
the  peace  treaty;  it  declares  that  m 
n«T«l  forces  of  the  United  States  canni 
ployedi  under  Article  X  of  the  League 
with  authorization  of   Congress. 

November  15. — The  Senate  adopt*  ten  drastic 
amendments  to  the  peace  treaty,  each  by  more 
tban   ten   votes   majority. 

November  17. — The  House,  by  vote  of  w>3  to' 
159,  pa»es  the  Hsch  bill  providing  legislation  for 
restoring  the  railroads  to  their  owners;  the  meas- 
ure is  so  amended  as  to  make  it  unsatisfactory  to 
many   former   supporters, 

November  19. — The  Senate  rejects  the  peace 
treaty  of  Versailles;  after  voting  down  the  treaty 
with  the  Republican'  reservations  by  $5  to  39 
(ij  Republicans  voting  with  the  Democrats), 
the  treaty  without  reservations  is  defeated  ;}  to 
]8    (7   Democrats   voting  with   the   Republicans). 

Both  branches  adjourn  sine  die,  and  the  special 


In  New  York  City,  the  Tammany  ticket  is  beaten 
by  impressive  pluralities. 

in  Philadelphia,  Congressman  J.  Hampton 
Moore  is  elected  Mayor,  defeating  Harry  D. 
Westcott  (Dem.)  by  the  largest  plurality  ever 
given  ■  mayoralty  candidate. 

In  San  Francisco.  Mayor  Rotph  is  reelected  in 
a  non-partisan  contest,  defeating  former  Mayor 
Schmitz. 

The  prohibition  issue  causes  the  rejection  by 
ibe  voters  of  the  Ohio  legislature's  ratitication 
of  the  federal  prohibition  amendment,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  election  of  the  ''wet"  candidate 
for  Governor  in  New  Jersey  and  a  ''wet"  candi- 
date for  judge   in   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

November  8. — Federal  Judge  Anderson,  at  In- 
dianapolis, orders  the  head  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  to  call  off  the  coal  strike  before  6  p.  m., 
November  it. 


November  i. — Both  branches  of  the  California 
Legislature  ratify  the  woman  suffrage  amend- 
■ncni — the  seventeenth   State  to  approve  it 

November  4. — Elections  are  held  in  a  number 
•f  States  and  municipalities. 

In  Massachusetts,  Governor  Coolidge  (Rep.)  is 
reelected,  defeating  Richard  H.  Long  (Dem.)  by 
an   overwhelming   pluralitv. 

In  New  Jersey,  Edward  I.  Edwards  (Dem.) 
is  eleaed  <>overnor,  defeating  Newton  A.  K. 
Bugbee   (Rep.) 

In  Maryland,  Albert  C.  Ritchie,  (Dem.) 
is  elected  Governor,  defeating  Henry  W.  Nice 
(Rep.)  by  a  small  plurality. 

In  Kentucky,  the  voters  elect  a  Republican 
Go\-ernor,  Edwin  F.  Morrow,  Governor  Black 
(Dem.)   being  defeated   for  a  second  term. 

In  Mississippi,  Lee  M.  RusseTI  (Dem.)  is  elec- 
ted  Governor,   without  Republican   opposition. 
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THE   AMERICAN  REFIEfT  OF  REVIEWS 


.   J.   J.    KSCil,   OF  WISCOSSIN 


,  on  ibe  ground  thit  the  Rulroad  Adni^ 
u  ihould  not  be  hampered. 

November  abt*  The  Preiident  nunei  MrentMi 
men  as  members  of  a  nen  Induitrial  Coaferenc^ 
to  meet  in  XVashin|[tan  on  Deccmbrr  i  but  dM 
(o   deal  directly   with   eiittinK  conditiooa. 

November  31.— The  United  SUte*  Grua  Coc 
poraiion  announces  the  remoral,  on  December  ij, 
of  embargoes  on  wheat  and  floor,  euKillK  fw 
more  than  two  years. 

The  President  revives  the  Food  AdaintatrMiM 
powers  and  places  them  in  the  hands  of  AtM^ 
nev  General  Palmer. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVBRNMBNT 

November  t. — Municipal  etectioai  iti  QnM 
Britain  result  in  notable  auccei*  for  Labor  caodt 

November  fi. — The  Nen^foundland  cIcctiaM 
result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Miniftry  of  Turn 
ier  Cashin  and  in  the  succeii  of  candidatcc  badtid 
by  the  Fisherman's  Protective  Union. 

November  14. — G^bricEe  d'Annunxio,  in  oMitnl 
of  Fiume  for  several  monthi,  lieiei  alao  the  Dal- 
matian port  of  Zara. 

November  ij.— A  BotabeTitt  atmjr  In  RoMia 
captures  Omsk  and  coniinuea  in  punuit  «f  As 
Kotchak  forces. 

November  i£.— The  French  election^  Ae  int 
held  since  the  beginninK  of  the  war,  raiak  k  « 
triumph  for  Premier  Clemenceau  and  the  worn  tl  . 


I   and   Social iiti. 


ling) 


November  it. — President  Wilson  leave*  hi*  bed 
for  the  first  time  since  returning  from  hi*  West- 
ern trip  on   September  at. 

November  it. — Official  returns  in  Ohio  ihow 
that  the  voters  on  election  day  repudiated  the 
leRiHlalttre's  ratification  of  the  federal  prohibi- 
tion amendment,  by  a  majority  of  S4'  votes. 

A  national  prohibition  commissioner  i*  ap- 
pointed in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  John 
F.  Kramer  i.f  Ohio  being  named. 

The  cliiffs  of  thirteen  railways  worker*'  organ- 
i/aljon»  ciinilemn  the  House  railroad  biii  as  "a 
toiisi'icncrless  betrayal  of  public  interests." 

November  ij.— 'JTie  Postmaster  General  an- 
nounces (hat  during  federal  control  the  telephone 
ami  telccraph  companies  earned  $70,387,0™),  or 
!^[  ^.(xx\i>.Hi  li'-s  than  the  compensation  guaranteed 
Ihem  by  the   Clovernment. 

November  14. — The  Secretary  of  Lalrar  brings 
locetlier  rei>re<ciiiative*  of  soft  coal  operators  and 
miners;  he  tells  the  miners  that  a  thirty-hour 
week  anil  a  60  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  are 
impossible;  he  afso  condemn*  the  standpat  posi- 
tion  assumed   by  the  operator*. 

Noi'Cnilier  17. — The  Supreme  Court  sustains  the 
Government's  light  to  cancel  patents  for  £,000 
acres  of  California  oil  land  alleged  to  have  been 
imprnperlv  obtained  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

November  18. — Carter  Glass  resign*  from  the 
President's  cabinet  a*  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  order  to  accept  appointment  a*  United  State* 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

The  President  vetoes  the  bill  re*tOTinK  rate- 
making  power  to  the  Interstate  Cororoercc  Cpm- 


KISG   ALl'ONSO  OF  SPAIN   (LEFT)   AIID  I 
SKAL  PETAIN 
rThe    Sronish    Kins    hai    recentlr  vtsltad   the  1 
firlds   of   T'csncr,    and    this    fieture   was    lakea   b 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS  ■■. 


Generil  elections  in  Italy  result  in  trebling  tbe 
number  of  Socialist  Deputies;  Catholics  participate 
freely  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

November  iS. — A  revolutionary  movement 
against  tbe  ICoIcbah  government  in  Siberia,  led 
by  the  Ciecboslovak  General  Gaida,  reiulu  in 
failure  and  (he  imprisonment  of  its  leader. 

November  xz. — Leaders  of  all  parties  in  Hun- 
gary   confirm    Karl    Huszar    as    Minister    Presi- 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

November  7. — The  Supreme  Council  for  tbe 
fourth  time  demands  that  Rumania  withdraw  ber 
troops  from  Hungary. 

November  to.— Tbe  Prince  of  Wales  enters  the 
United  Stales,  after  an  extended  tour  of  Canada. 

November  11. — Presideni  Pesaoa  ai^ns  a  reso- 
lution ratifying  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  passed 
by  the  Brazilian  Confcrcss. 

November  13. — The  young  Prince  of  Wales 
calls  upon  President  Wilson  in  his  sick  room  at 
the  White  House. 

November  iS. — The  British  Government  de- 
n>ands  eight  former  German  ships,  held  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  on  the  ground  of 
actual  American  ownership  through  a  parent  cor- 
poration. 


GRINNELL,   lA. 


r  of  valuable  bool 


tides 


THR  LONfiKST  LIFT  RRIDGE  IN  THE  WORLD- 
OVER   THE    CHICAGO   RIVER   AT   TWELFTH 
STREET 


cenlfr  of  the  )tr»at   Wfstern  metropolis,  brlnnine  larie 
frciirhl  Ucameri  to   the  very  doors  of  industriaf  eXafa- 


I    several    Fr. 
At   tbat  I 

November  10.— The  United  State 
release  of  its  consular  agent  at  Pi 
O.  Jenkins,  imprisoned  t^  the  Mi 
ties  as  party  to  his  own  kidnappii 

November  11. — Lettish  troops  t 
Ihe  capita)  of  Courland  and  recen 
of  German  troops. 

The  Supreme  Council  decides  t 
a  mandate  over  Galicia  for  twentj 

November  zz.— The  Prince  of  \ 
home,  after  a  busy  twelve  days  spcr 
States. 

November  14. — The  Jugoslavs  1 
Supreme  Council  that  action  be 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  1 

October  29.— An  International 
ence  assembles  at  Washington, 
wiih  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  pt 

November    i.— John    D.   RorVefe 
additional    gift   of   $10,000,000  10 
Institute    for    Medical    Research 
City,  making  a  total  of  $27,000,00 

November  9.— The  American 
Labor  endorses  the  coal  miners'  stri 
full  support;  the  Government's  rest 
tion  is  declared  "so  autocratic  as 
human  ■uind." 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


OF   TOLKDO    (OHIO)    TROLLEY    CARS    PARKED   ACROSS   THE    BOUNOABY   ID 

MICHIGAN 
d-csr   company   increased   i»   faro,    and    ihe    City    Council — wieported    br   a    IkmalaT   *M^ 
ny    by   annullioK    its    righls   in    Ihe    Btr«H.     The  comiony  aurprlacd  Ibc  dly  C  prampl  ito. 
_  .    _«vcr  cf  darkneu  ran   ils  car)  nul  a(   the   State.      A    compromiie,   of  cotam:  wu  ibi*  f-  k> 
ToieJo   case   merely    illusiraies   the  difficulty   of    hundreJi   of   towni   and    ciiie*   where   tSi  j 
The    cheapest    orflr^u   nnw    ■«■  -    -       -■       ^ 
ing  of  freight  ai 

OBITUARY 


Itiuptcy. 


I   the   DdihI 


Every  Etreel  cir  \s  nithdrawn  from  service  in 
Toledo;  the  companj'  had  increased  fares,  and  the 

by  the  Council. 

November  lo. — Silver  bullion  sella  at  $i.]o  aa 
ounce,  in  New  York,  a  rise  from  $i  in  May. 

November  ii. — The  coal  strike  leaders  decide 
to  obey  the  order  of  a  Federal  Judge  and  the 
strike  is  called  oS;  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in- 
vites the  operators  and  men  to  confer  in  Wash- 
ington. 

November  ij. — Major-General  Black  informs 
the  Chicago  Commercial  Club  thai  the  city's 
drainage  system  has  lowered  the  level  of  the 
Lakes  half  a  foot,  diminishing  draft  for  com- 
merce to  the  Atlantic  and  decreasing  water  power 

November  17.— The  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
Iilernalional  Peace  estimates  ibc  direct  and  indi- 
rrct  cost  of  the  war  at  four  hundred  billion  dol- 

November  19. — The  ihonage  of  soft  coal, 
alth<ni^h  the  miners  have  been  ordered  to  return 
to  work,  is  so  acute  as  to  close  large  industrial 
plants  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 

November  20. — The  soft-coal  miners  reject  the 
operatives'  offer  of  ij  cents  a  ton  and  20  per 
cent  increase  to  wage-earners. 

November  23. — The  soft-coal  miners  aiicept 
a  wage  increase  of  ji.6  per  cent,  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor;  the  operators  refuse  to  agree. 

A  committee  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
press  meeting  at  Washington  under  the  provi- 
fions  of  the  peace  treaty^<omplete  a  compromise 
report  recoftniying  the  principle  an  !-hour  day 
and  a  4g-hour  week. 

November  24.— The  compositors  in  New  York 
printing  establishments  return  to  work  after  nearlv 
two  months  of  "vacation";  the  men  fail  to  wib 
tbeir  demand  for  a  44-hour  week  and  an  increased 

Railway  track  laborers  and  shop  workers,  ap- 
prnimatelv  400,000  men,  receive  higher  wage*  and 
n  shorter  dav  through  agreement  reached  with  ibe 
Rallmad  Administration. 


VilUain    H.    Hardr,  b 
Peary*!    cspwUdoa   I 


November  i,— Col.  Jamei  D.  Bell  of  Nni 
York,  commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Armjraf 

the    Republic,    74.    .    .    .Williai      

Furvivor    of    Commodore 
Japan  in  igjj,  84. 

November  2. — JSdgar  Stant 
of  the  United  State*  Navy,  5 

November  3. — Field  Manl 
Premier  of  Japan  1916-191! 
during  the  conflict  with  Run 
nor-General  of  Korea,  67. 

November  4.— Calvin  Thoi 
partment  of  Germanic  langui 
Columbia   University,   65. 

November  S- — Winifred  1 
of  the  Interior  of  the  PbiUp) 

November  7. — Hugo  Haasc 
dependent  Socialist  party  in 
Charles  Henry  Hitchcock,  fb 
Bor   of  biology   and   mineralo] 

November  9. — Walter  Edn 
known  writer  in  the  field  of 
Ofy,  49- 

November  it. — Cardinal  I 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  67. 
erv,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
6S. 

November    12. — Thomai 
States  Senator  from  Virf^nia 
of  the  Democratic  minority,  7 
a    British    naval    authority   1 

November  14. — Major  Hen 
Boston  banker  and   patron  ol  ___ 

November  17. — Capt  Robert  HaH 
of  Kentucky,  last  surviving  ineaibM 
Lee's  staff,  S3. 

November  19, — Adolf  Gioebcr,  dudiBaB  af  tht 
Center  or  Clerical  party  in  dM  Gorms'  paiMi 
■nent,  6$. 

November  aa.— Dr.  Franklin  Carter,  pnMiM 
of  Williams  College  from  itti  to  Ifon. 

November  3}.— Dr.  Allan  McL«m  Hi^Dh^  tf 
New  York,  an  authority  on  nemns  An^s^  71. 
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"AMERICA  MOST  STAND  ALONE" 

—Senator  Jdbn* 
From   tht   Timtt   (La*  Antela.    Cal.) 
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shaping  public  opinion. 
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AT  THE  JUNCTION  OF  THE  ROAD 

From  the  Star-TtUgnan  (Ft.  Worth,  Tex.) 


■    t&ugh   I   would  bi're  t 
»  ■  ufc  pi        -■■■-•■ 


«  the  United  States  ■  ufc  place  to  lije 
FrDm  the  TribuHt  (Sottth  Bend.  lud.) 


From  the  Bvtnwt  Warli  (New  YoiU 
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CURRENT  CONTROVERSIES  IN  CARTOONS 


Cartoons  on  the  preceding  pages  have 
shown  the  controversial  side  of  current  ques- 
tions. Several  of  those  on  diis  page  convey 
the  spirit  of  good  cheer  and  common  sense 
in  which  America  usually  Jinds  solutions, 
sooner  or  later,  for  all  the  great  public 
problems  that  force  themselves  upon  the 
nation's  attention. 


AUSTRIA'S  PRESENT  PUGHT 
AND  DISMAL  FUTURE 

BY  ALONZO  ENGLEBERT  TAYLOR 


[Dr.  Taylor  hid  b««n   for  many  years  professor  of  pathology 

later  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Universiw  of  Pennsylvinia.    H_        ._   —    __   — 

educators  and  scientist*  nho  gave  their  service*  to  (he  nadoQ  with  the  ontbrcMk  of  war. 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  War  Trade  Baud.  He  has 
from  Central  Europe,  with  fresh  and  authoritative  knowledge  of  conditkm  Ihen^  ~ 
Ausiria.     We  are  fortunate  in  obtaining  this  picture  of  a   remarkahle    '' '—     '" — 


the  Unirerdtv  of  riBfwii.  Mi 

wat  one  of  dwt  luai  fn^  «( 

Dr.  TqW 


WHAT  is  the  matter  with  Austria? 
Wh.it  is  not  the  matter  with  Austria! 
If  wc  believe  that  nations,  like  human  be- 
ings, have  diseases,  we  may  say  that  Aus- 
tria is  suffering  from  every  hereditary  dis- 
ease tliitt  a  nation  can  be  heir  to  and  from 
every  infectious  disease  to  which  a  nation  is 
susceptible.  She  has  visited  upon  her  the  sins 
of  her  forefathers;  and  she  has  no  vitality 
to  bequeath  to  her  children.  Austria  stands 
today  the  most  hopeless  picture  of  political 
desolation  and  economic  disintegration. 

The  present  boundaries  of  Austria  con- 
tain supposedly  not  over  eight  million  people. 
When  the  Czechs,  Hungarians,  Slavs  and 
Italians  within  her  borders  leave,  as  they 
must  leave  both  for  the  sake  of  themselves 
and  of  Austria,  the  population  will  be  re- 
duced to  about  six  and  a  half  million.  The 
present  population  of  Vienna  is  two  and  a 
quarter  million  and  this  will  be  reduced  to 
a  million  and  a  half  when  the  emigration  of 
non-Austrians  is  completed.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  Austria  retains 
Vorarlberg,  the  Tyrol  north  of  the  divide, 
Salzburg,  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  most 
of  Styria,  part  of  Carinthia  and  none  of 
Camlola.  Of  this  only  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria  are  really  agricultural  country,  the 
rest  is  semi-mountainous  or  truly  alpine. 

The  food-stuffs  produced  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  present  Austria  in  the  pre-war 
period  were  not  suffident  to  feed  the  popula- 
tion of  the  present  Austria  over  four  months 
of  the  year ;  the  food  supply  of  two-thirds  of 
the  year  must  be  imported. 

This  places  Austria  in  the  class  with 
Switzerland  and  Norway,  to  tjioase  illustra- 
tions among  smalt  natKXB.  Switzerland  and 
Norway  have  industries  diat  aiable  dicm  to 
pay  for  the  food-stuffs  riiey  need  to  import. 
What  industries  does  Austria  pooscas?  Leav- 
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empire.  Poland  has  the  oil  of  Gaiicia  and 
some  of  the  coal  of  the  Silesian  basin. 
With  Trieste  has  disappeared  the  shipping 
of  the  empire.  But  all  the  bureaucracies  re- 
main in  Vienna,  because  the  bureaucracies  of 
the  empire  were  not  divided  among  the  na- 
tionalities of  the  empire  but  were  consti- 
tuted almost  entirely  by  Austrians.  In  other 
words  the  Austrians-  were  the  officials,  the 
civil  servants,  the  administrative  and  indus- 
trial bureaucracies  of  the  empire.  With  the 
creation  of  the  new  states,  these  develop, 
naturally,  their  own  administrations;  and 
half  the  population  of  Vienna  is  out  of  oc- 
cupation. 

A  Dismal  Future 

Now  what  are  these  people  to  do?  Enter 
upon  agriculture?  Where,  within  the  bor- 
ders of  Austria?  Enter  upon  manufactur- 
ing? In  what  factories,  with  what  materiak 
and  with  whose  coal,  within  the  borders  of 
Austria?  It  has  taken  Switzerland  a  hun- 
dred years  to  develop  her  industries  under 
the  conditions  that  Austria  would  have  to 
face, — importation  of  basic  materials  and  of 
fuel  and  exportation  of  the  finished  articles 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  But  Vienna  cannot 
wait  a  hundred  years,  these  people  must  have 
employment  at  once.  Failing  that,  they  must 
emigrate  or  perish. 

Comparable  to  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, Vienna  should  be  a  city  of  not  to  exceed 
a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants.  To 
where  are  these  people  to  emigrate?  With 
whose  means,  and  to  do  what,  in  the  land 
of  their  adoption?  Last  year  Vienna  in 
large  part  and  the  rest  of  Austria  to  a  lesser 
degree,  were  fed  with  food  purchased 
through  credits  advanced  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  Italy.  Who  is  to  feed 
them  during  the  present  year?  They  have 
no  buying  power,  no  earning  power,  no  bar- 
gaining power.  They  have  only  one  thing  to 
sell;  that  is  their  art.  Vienna  has  wonder- 
ful paintings,  tapestries,  and  collections  of 
artistic  and  historical  value.  She  probably 
has  enough  to  feed  the  country  for  several 
years ;  and  when  they  are  gone  ? 

A  Bankrupt  and  Famished  Nation 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was  bank- 
rupt within  a  year  after  the  declaration  of 
war.  Her  bankruptcy  has  been  multiplied 
each  year.  The  national  debt  of  Austria, 
when  contrasted  with  her  resources,  consti- 
tutes the  most  ludicrous  fiscal  statement  in 
history.    There  is  nothing  left  except  repu- 


diation; and  repudiation  means  no  advan- 
tage, not  even  in  bookkeeping. 

The  Vienese  have  been  hungry  for  five 
years.  Scarcity  of  food  occurred  in  Vienna 
earlier  than  anywhere  else  in  the  great  war. 
With  Bucharest  and  Warsaw,  Vienna  has 
been  the  deepest  sufferer.  Since  the  day  of 
the  installation  of  the  first  bread  card,  in 
March  19 15,  half  of  the  population  of 
Vienna  have  not  had  their  hunger  satisfied. 
Half  a  dozen  times  during  the  war  starva- 
tion en  bloc  was  averted  in  Vienna  only  bjr 
the  Germans  rushing  military  food  stores  to 
that  city.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions, 
Vienna  was  provisioned  with  food-stuflEs  that 
constituted  the  pre-war  storage  of  the  forts 
of  Metz ! 

Although  the  great  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  was  before  the  war  a  food-export- 
ing state,  she  became  during  the  war  a  para- 
site upon  Germany.  She  was  so  inefficient 
that  she  could  not  rob  even  the  conquered 
areas;  the  Germans  had  to  do  that  for  her. 
Shall  we  say  "so  inefficient"  or  shall  we  sajr 
that  Austria  had  a  heart?  The  collapse  of 
the  food  supplies  of  Austria  was  not  merely 
the  result  of  inefficiency,  it  was  in  part  the 
result  of  sabotage.  From  the  first  day  of 
the  war,  the  Czecho-Slovakians  shirked  and 
did  everything  they  could  prevent  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Central  Powers.  This  was  one 
reason  why  the  army  of  Bela  Kun  found  the 
Slovakian  divisions  so  vulnerable  in  the  cam- 
paign of  last  summer ;  an  army  that  has  been 
systematically  trained  to  sham  fighting  for 
four  years,  will  not  stand  when  suddenly 
told  to  do  so.  The  preponderance  of  Rou- 
manians and  Serbs  in  southern  Hungary 
was  such  that  no  pressure  could  be  applied 
to  them;  and  when  the  writer  motored 
through  the  Banat  in  March  of  this  year, 
the  land   looked   as  free  of  war  as   Iowa. 

For  two  years  the  empire's  military  author- 
ities dared  not  requisition  food  for  the 
army  in  Croatia,  whose  soldiers  would  fight 
against  the  Italians  but  against  no  one  else. 
Whether  the  result  of  inefficiency  or  sabot- 
age, every  reduction  in  the  food  supply  fell 
earliest  and  heaviest  upon  Vienna. 

Could  Austria  Live  upon  Touristsf 

Austria  has  no  coal,  a  little  salt,  a  little 
copper,  no  iron  of  moment;  the  soil  of  her 
hills  raises  little  food  and  under  this  soil 
are  no  minerak  or  metals.  In  this  respect 
she  resembles  Switzerland;  but  she  comes 
face  to  face  with  these  deficiencies  in  one  mo- 
ment, while  Switzerland  has  grown  up  with 
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them.  Austria  has  beautiful  lakes,  moun- 
tains, glaciers,  and  rivers;  in  many  respects 
the  Tyrol,  even  the  northern  watershed  that 
alone  remains  to  her,  is  as  beautiful  as 
Switzerland.  But  the  number  of  tourists 
in  the  world  is  limited,  die  care  of  tourists 
is  not  developed  as  in  Switzerland,  it  is 
primitive  in  the  Tyrol.  Mountaineers  go  to 
the  Tyrol,  not  tenderfect.  It  would  require 
capital  and  organization  to  equip  Austria 
for  competition  with  Switzerland  as  a  play- 
ground. And  for  years  to  come  the  battle- 
fields of  Belgium,  France  and  Italy  will  hold 
attractions  that  mountain  climbing  cannot 
rival.  If  Vienna  could  retain  her  art  she 
might  have  hopes  that  Austria  might  become 
I'l  world's  playground.  But  with  Vienna  a 
city  with  dwellings  for  two  million  people, 
empty  of  art  and  half  empty  of  people,  it  is 
not  possible  to  convert  the  Tyrol  into  a 
world's  playground. 

The  Political  Outlook 

What  is  to  become  of  Austria  politically? 
Apparently  the  views  of  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated powers  run  to  the  effect  that  Austria 
should  be  condemned  to  permanent  isolation. 
This  is  the  official  opinion  deduced  from  the 
treaty  of  peace.  The  Austrians  want  to 
join  with  someone,  out  of  sheer  helplessness. 
Naturally  they  wish  to  join  Bavaria,  since 
Austrians  and  Bavarians  arc  brothers  in  re- 
ligion, views  of  life,  political  opinions  and 
worldly  sentiments.  During  the  war  Ger- 
many loaned  billions  of  marks  to  Austria 
and  this  debt  would  presumably  be  cancelled 
if  she  were  joined  to  Germany.  This  fact, 
although  it  represents  really  only  a  bookkeep- 
ing loss,  has  made  the  Prussian  cold  to  the 
idea  of  the  annexation  of  Austria;  but  not 
so  the  Bavarian,  who  ardently  desires  to 
join  Austria  to  his  country  and  to  feed  and 
care  for  her  people. 

If  Bavaria  had  separated  from  the  rest 
<if  Germany,  France  would  have  ap< 
proved  of  the  union  of  Austria  and  Ba- 
varia. But  the  French  people,  apprehensive 
of  future  Teutonic  wantonness,  cannot  ac- 
cept the  idea  of  seeing  seven  million  more 
(leoplc  added  to  the  Gennan  empire.  It 
does  no  good  to  say  that  the  Austrians 
\vould  not  be  a  source  of  strength  but  cer- 
tainly a  source  of  weakness  to  Germany.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  point  out  that  the  ac- 
cession of  Austria  would  aid  Bavaria  in  re- 
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THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  PEACE 


BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.  The  Anniversary 

WITH  the  month  of  November  we 
have  passed  the  first  milestone  since 
the  Armistice  ended  the  World  War.  Look- 
ing backward  over  twelve  months,  it  is  clear 
that  the  mood  of  the  world  has  changed 
tremendously  since  the  hour  when  the  vic- 
torious Allies  imposed  their  preliminary 
terms  upon  the  German  and  brought  to  a 
definitive  close  that  period  which  had  begun 
more  than  four  years  before,  when  the  first 
German    regiments   appeared   before  Liege. 

Such  comment  as  marked  the  recent  an- 
niversary, comment  made  hurriedly  by  men 
and  nations  harassed  by  a  multitude  of  dan- 
gers, perplexities  and  difficulties,  economic 
as  well  as  political,  demonstrated  that  the 
initial  year  of  peace  had  brought  with  it 
endless  disillusionment,  that  few  of  the  hopes 
which  were  generally  expressed  in  Novem- 
ber, 191 8,  had  been  realized  a  year  later  and 
many  of  the  expectations  had  been  wrecked. 

Yet  at  the  outset  of  this  brief  review 
of  the  events  of  the  past  year,  it  is  essential 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  expectations  held  on  the  earlier 
date  belonged  to  the  category  of  the  confident 
hopes  of  one  long  ill,  who,  with  the  first 
return  of  strength,  with  the  earliest  recogni- 
tion of  the  actual  defeat  of  the  disease,  be- 
lieves himself  capable,  not  alone  of  taking 
up  old  tasks  with  familiar  vigor  but  in  fact 
of  undertaking  even  greater  labors,  when, 
as  a  consequence  of  long  illness,  his  strength 
has  largely  vanished. 

Similarly  the  very  character  and  extent 
of  the  great  struggle,  the  degree  to  which 
the  whole  of  the  populations  of  the  European 
nations  had  been  exhausted,  the  amouixt  of 
destruction  which  had  been  wrought,  clearly 
indicated  the  fact  that  all  recovery  would 
be  slow,  while  the  manner  in  which  Russia 
had  succumbed  to  weariness  and  agony,  dis- 
closed symptoms  which  were  in  some  degree 
to  be  looked  for  all  over  the  European  Con- 
tinent. In  truth,  the  nations  allied  against 
Germany  had  by  the  very  narrowest  of 
margins  escaped  defeat  in  battle  and  collapse 
at  home  and  were  in  no  condition  to  make 
rapid   recovery. 


Despite  this  obvious  circumstance,  peoples 
and  leaders  boldly  affirmed  on  the  morrow 
of  the  Armistice,  not  alone  that  the  defeat 
of  Germany  and  the  consequent  liberation 
of  mankind  from  one  of  its  most  deadly 
menaces  was  to  be  made  secure,  but  also 
that  the  consequences  of  the  victory  were  to 
be  extended  until  war  was  made  next  to 
impossible  and  a  peace  of  conciliation  was  to 
placate  the  enemies,  while  a  peace  of  jus- 
tice was  to  provide  for  the  reparation  due 
to  victims  of  German  devastation. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Russian  Empire 
was  consumed  by  an  unparalleled  conflagra- 
tion, the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  fallen 
into  desperate  chaos,  the  German  Elmpire 
become  the  battleground  between  order  and 
madness,  with  all  its  ancient  landmarks  re- 
moved and  its  traditional  leaders  exiled, 
the  Paris  Conference  met  to  remake  the 
world  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  future 
world  organization,  while  at  the  same  mo- 
ment it  liquidated  the  most  destructive  con- 
flict in  all  human  history. 

In  this  Conference,  too,  America  with 
totally  different  conceptions,  political  expe- 
rience and  training.  Great  Britain  with  pur- 
poses like  America's  different  from  Europe 
and  like  Europe's  different  from  America, 
met  Europe  condemned  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  to  take  full  cognizance  of  all  its 
traditions,  its  history,  its  peculiar  Conti- 
nental necessities.  In  a  word,  three  totally 
different  and,  in  a  measure,  mutually  ex- 
clusive ideas  met,  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
perious necessity  to  restore  some  sort  of 
order  in  a  stricken  world  and  as  an  inev- 
itable consequence  there  emerged,  not  a  fu- 
sion of  the  three  views,  but  a  document  made 
up  of  such  compromises  as  had  been  inev- 
itable, but  were  calculated  to  destroy  tlte 
efficacy  of  the  three  policies  represented,  each 
of  which  might  conceivably,  had  it  been 
adopted  in  its  totality,  served  to  meet  the 
situation  with  at  least  a  measure  of  adequacy. 

We  had  then,  throughout  the  long  months 
of  the  Paris  Conference,  a  never-ending 
series  of  confused  and  confusing  reports, 
opinions,  ideas.  To  America  demanding 
through  the  President  a  peace  of  conciliation, 
Europe,  our  recent  Allies,  responded  with 
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with   France  and  Great  Briuin  in  the  de-  consequem^  i 

mand  that  the  subject  peoples  of  Germany,  dcmaing  her  i 

the   Poles,   the   Danes   and   the   inhabitants  (^  approximatt 

Of    Alsace-Lorraine   should    be   restored   to  ^^^  continuing 

their   former   associations.      It   was  simple  inhabitants  of 

justice,  this  demand,  but  it  meant  depriving  political  slaver 

the  Germans  of  all  of  the  conquests  from  y^jj,  ^^  fl,^  ^ 

the  period  of  Frederick  the  Great  lo  Wil-  ^f  jj,p  Armistii 

li»m  I,  dividing  Prussia  into  two  disjointed  f,j^  ^g,  ^^  | 
fragments,  taking  from  the  Germans  most  if  t},e  Coof 

cf  their   iron,  much  of   riieir  coal  and   at  ^jy^  fg^  ^^  ^ 

least  one  of  their  most  fertile  provinces.  peace  in  die  v 

Again,   this  course,   founded   upon   mere  jtctually  bringi 

cwnmon  justice,  carried  with  it  for  the  Ger-  jn  sphere  of 

mans  consequences  so  grave  that  it  was  self  greatest  Europ 

evi<tent  that  no  German  would  accept  die  est  single  natii 

decision,  which  seemed  to  him  not  unreason-  only  engaged 

ably  a  death  sentence,  save  as  it  was  enforced  proportions  bui 

l.y  power  and  only  while  the  power  was  un<  injr  on  an  opet 

drmiablc.    If  he  consented  to  evacuate  Posen,  and   western   i 

West  Prussia,  pennit  a  plebiscite  in  Upper  all    political   ai 

Silesia  and  resign  the  port  of  Danzig  to  the  replace  them  \ 

I^eague  of   Nations,  he  would  do  all  these  was  impassible 
things  only  with  the  dear  determination  to         The  Paris  ( 

t>et  aside  this  whole  setriement,  when  once  with  Russia, 

the  chance  came.  Russia  in  one 

More  than  this.     Long  before  iIk  war,  things  to  turn 

r.t  its  inception  and  throughout  its  course,  the   Bolshevist 

German  leaders  had  told  the  German  people  thing  by  no  an 

that   die    neigfabon  of   Germany  sought  to  ism  had  lost  sti 

destroy    the    German   state   anid    ruin   the  anarchy  and  ie 

(Terman  prosperity,  which  had  developed  in  ference  could 

recent   years,      lliesc   neighbors   were   por-  becxtnc  Bolsfac 

trayed    as    jealous,    vengeful,    united    by    a  upset  govenim 

common    desire   to  wreck  the   German  na-  of  Russia. 
tion.     This  was  false,  but  the  very  manner  It    was    imp 

in  which  Germany  had  assailed  her  nei^-  Lenine  and  1 

bois,  the  extent  to  which  she  had  laundered  impossible  to  i 

and  devastated  their  cities  and  fields,  made  assassin,  who  i 

it  ineritable  that  the  compensation  demanded  to  kill,  because 

should  be  almost  ruinous  for  the  Germans.  widi   him.      Ii 

Thus  the  Gennans  who  had  tau^  their  BdsberiMs  wei 

countrymen  to  bdieve  their  neighbors  plan-  hot  only  to  p 

ned  Gierman  ruin,  were  «He  to  tranrfonn  were  they      e 

the  decisions  of  Versailles  into  confirmation  pose,  idii     « 

of  this  prediaion,  to  convioce  the  Geiman  inttttutic 
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lowest  ekments  for  ^t  of  the  higker,  the 
educated^  the  intellectually  superior. 

But  if  it  was  impossible  to  reach  aoy 
basis  of  agreement  and  therefore  necessary 
to  attack  and  destroy  the  Bolshevist  enemy, 
the  Paris  Conference  promptly  discovered 
that  all  attack  was  impossible  because  neither 
die  soldiers  nor  the  publics  of  the  Allied 
nations  would  consent  to  a  new  campaign. 
The  soldiers  mutim'ed,  the  publics  protested 
and  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  any 
operation  against  the  Bolshevists. 

Following  the  decisive  failure  of  a  policy 
of  armed  intervei^on  the  Paris  Conference 
tried  many  half  measures.  It  sought  con- 
ference  and  adjustment  through  the  Prinkipo 
proposition.  It  endeavored  to  use  the  newly 
liberated  states  of  the  East  as  a  sanitary 
cordon  to  shut  out  Bolshevism  from  Central 
Europe.  It  had  recourse  to  small  armies, 
where  only  large  oould  have  real  results. 
In  the  eod  it  was  compelled  to  confess  utter 
bankruptcy.  It  could  frame  no  policy  to 
take  the  place  of  forcible  intervention,  large- 
ly* if  not  wholly  because  no  other  policy 
could  be  discovered,  but  it  was  prohibited 
from  employing  this  single  policy  which  gave 
promise  of  success  by  the  state  of  mind  of 
war-weary  publics  and  *'fed-up"  soldiers. 

But  precisely  as  the  inability  to  frame  a 
peace  of  reconciliation  with  Germany  de- 
stroyed one-half  of  the  hope  of  re-ordering 
world  relations,  the  similar  failure  in  the 
matter  of  Russia  disposed  of  the  other  half. 
Against  Germany  it  was  necessary  tc/ stand 
in  arms,  since  Germany  in  the  nature  of 
things  would  only  perform  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  her  under  duress  and  saw 
in  them  injustices  such  as  would  move  her 
to  new  attacks.  Against  Russian  anarchy, 
Bolshevist  madness,  it  was  necessary  not 
alone  to  take  measures  for  protection  in 
Eastern  and  Middle  Europe,  but  also  in 
every  country  Bolshevist  ideas  were  seized 
upon  by  a  certain  fraction  of  the  population 
pnd  used  with  terrible  consequences  to  do- 
mestic  peace. 

Thus,  all  through  the  Conference  of  Paris, 
France  and  Great  Britain  and  Italy  to  an 
even  larger  extent,  were  threatened  with 
internal  disorders  growing  out  of  a  mixture 
of  Bolshevist  doctrines  with  war  weariness 
and  exhaustion,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
had  to  face  the  possibility  that  Bolshevism 
would  conquer  the  German,  the  Austrian  na- 
tionalities, and  the  Polish  people.  The  re- 
ality of  the  danger  was  vividty  indicated 


when  Hungary  suddenly  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Bolshevists. 

In  America  the  extent  of  the  apprehen- 
sions in  Paris  was  never  accurately  appraised, 
but  it  was  no  less  true  that  the  statesmen 
who  were  engaged  in  the  effort  to  restore 
world  peace  and  lay  the  foundations  for 
new  world  amity  were  constantly  oppressed 
by  the  fear  that  at  any  moment  they  might 
be  engulfed  in  a  tidal  wave  of  anarchy  which 
would  sweep  them  and  their  little  edifices 
out  of  existence.  And  against  this  great 
menace  they  could  take  only  the  most  puerile 
of  measures,  since  their  own  publics  were 
determined  to  make  no  more  sacrifices. 

Again  and  again  in  Paris  the  Bolshevist 
spectre  created  a  panic  and  temporarily  di- 
verted the  course  of  negotiations  and  changed 
the  decisions  of  the  statesmen.  The  possibil- 
ity of  an  alliance  between  the  German  and 
the  Bolshevist  was  always  present.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  German  was  henceforth  per- 
manently hostile,  Paris  feared  to  impose  upon 
die  Germans  the  extreme  penalties,  which 
had  been  deserved,  lest  Germany  should 
follow  the  example  of  Hungary  and,  in  utter 
madness  and  hopelessness,  cast  its  lot  in  with 
Russia.  Conceivably  all  these  fears  were 
exaggerated,  but  what  is  really  important 
is  the  influence  they  had  upon  events,  not  the 
degree  to  which  they  were  sound  or  absurd. 

Moreover,  and  this  point  is  cardinal,  in 
failing,  of  necessity,  to  make  a  peace  of  recon- 
dliation  with  Germany,  in  completely  fail- 
ing to  arrive  at  any  modus  vhendi  with 
Russia,  the  Paris  Conference  lost  its  last 
diance  of  establmhing  in  the  world  any  new 
international  sjfstem.  The  maximum  of  pos- 
sibility was  very  plainly  disclosed  by  March 
to  be  to  reach  some  sort  of  settlement  em- 
ixidying  just  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
these  nations  which  in  common  alliance  hiid 
defeated  the  Germans  and  hope  that  sudi 
a  settlement  would  create  a  strong  group 
of  nations,  bound  together  by  recent  alliance 
and  by  a  common  will  to  preserve  order  in 
the  world  and  defend  one  another  against 
attacks  coming  cither  from  the  German  or 
the  Russian  Bolshevist. 

III.  Nationalism 

Unhappily  this  third  and  wholly  restricted 
trossibility  proved  equally  imposstUe  of  at- 
tainment. It  was  true  that  the  BritBh 
and  the  French  were  able  to  meet  the  Amer- 
icans in  some  sort  of  compromise,  altho      i 
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not  until  long  and  difficult  debates  had  al-  invad< 

uiosti  shaken  die  Conference  to  the  ground,  nexed 

But    this    Anglo-French-American    concord  deeply 

could  only  be  attained  by  compromises  which  pcllin{ 

seem  to  have  weakened  the  treaty  fatally  in  and  a 

America  and  certainly  served  to  rouse  the  of  the 

opposition  of  all  the  other   nations  repre-  of  the 
sented  at  Paris.  At 

Thus  the  British  insisted  from  the  out-  covcra 

set    upon    the    preservation    of    their    sea  The  ] 

power,  the  possession  of  all  of  the  German  of  the 

Colonji^,    save   those    they    had    by   secret  tion  o 

treaties  assigned  to  France  and  Japan,  and  Ruma 

they  demanded  reparation  from  Germany  so  two  st 

enormous  that  in  conjunction  with  French  cause 

and    Belgian   demands   it   spelled   the   per-  cncmii 

manent    economic   slavery  of    the   German,  was  n 

The  French  on  their  part,  associating  them-  they  i 

selves  with  their  Allies  and  opposing  Amer-  lied 

ica  in  the  matter  of  reparation,  claimed  6rst  course 

the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  and  second  the  rcspec 

light  to  annex  the  Sarre  Coal  Basin.  not  n' 

The  British  claims  were  established,  sub-  remov 

ject  only  to  the  rather  shadowy  indirection  icy  in 

of  mandates  in  the  matter  of  the  colonies  and  Bolshi 

the   eventual   elimination   of   most  of   the  gary. 
financial  demands.    The  French  claims  were  Bri 

■educed  by  the  creation  of  a  neutral  zone  tion  c 

on  either  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the  limiting  sistibl 

of  French  occupation  of  the  Sarre  Basin  to  of  sm 

fifteen  years,  with  an  eventual  plebiscite  to  cence 

settle  final  ownership.     But  these  differences  the  pi 

had  in  no  small  degree  separated  the  British,  lost  a! 

the  French  and  the  Americans,  created  re-  toriou 

sentments  and  established  precedents.  impur 

Thus,  when  it  came  to  the  claims  of  Italy  Italy 

and  of  Japan,  claims  founded  upon  secret  pathy 

treaties  which  preceded  the  entrance  of  the  tolcra 
United  States  into  the  war,  both  Italy  and         Me 

Japan     insisted    upon    their    bargains     and  GreCG 

Italy,  while  demanding  that  she  should  have  the  P 

nil  that  was  promised  her  by  the  Treaty  intere 

of  London,  claimed  in  addition  the  port  of  most 

Fiume  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  self-  Conft 

determination.       Meantime,     Poland,     Ru-  And, 

mania,  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia  be-  turn 

gan  to  demand  teuitorics,  possession  of  which  while 

not  infrequently  carried  with  it  the  promise  unfai; 

of  future  struggles.  pcalc< 

In  sum,  with  Germany  unappeased,  rather  Bulgs 

invested  with   pennancnt  resentment,  with  and  c 

Russia  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Paris  Con-  the  B 
fcrence,  the  ncgotiaton  in  late  March  and  Fir 

carljr  April  saw  ^ir  own  alliance   begin  flictin 

to  Gollapsc.    The  Italians  prescntljr  left  Ae  Italy 

Cotijefcnce  and  D'Aoniuaio  at  a  later  time  — ant 
asserted  by  force  the  Italian  claim  to  Fiume 
in  defiance  of  dM  Pari*  i    '  ' 
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ians,  while  the  Greeks  are  in  Smyrna,  but 
the  problem  as  a  whole  has  not  been  solved 
and  Europe  awaits  an  American  agreement 
to  take  as  a  mandate  Constantinople  and 
that  portion  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  out- 
side the  immediate  sphere  of  interest  of  the 
several  powers  and  is  with  more  or  less  ac- 
curacy described  as  Armenia. 

IV.  The  League  of  Nations 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  about  the 
League  of  Nations.  With  the  American 
phase,  with  the  political  discussion,  I  shall 
not  deal.  In  all  my  comment  in  this  mag- 
azine I  have  endeavored  to  leave  to  others, 
far  more  competent  than  myself,  the  task  of 
dealing  with  American  politics  and  have 
confined  myself  to  European  aspects,  nor  is 
there  any  temptation  to  depart  from  this 
course  now. 

.  But  from  the  European  point  of  view  the 
League  of  Nations  represented  the  sine  qua 
non  of  American  participation  in  European 
affairs  and  Europe  was  eager  to  have  Amer- 
ica stay  in  Europq,  naturally  and  necessarily 
anxious  to  have  our  immediate  aid  on  the 
financial  side  and  the  very  great  guarantee 
of  our  military  aid,  should  the  German  again 
attack  his  neighbors. 

For  this  aid  the  Europeans  were  prepared 
to  pay  and  for  them  the  price  was  repre- 
sented in  the  League  of  Nations.  In  turn 
our  representatives  called  upon  our  recent 
associates  to  make  sacrifices  to  our  ideas  of 
a  just  settlement  and  a  permanent  state  of 
justice.  We  compelled  the  British  to  sur- 
render Lloyd  George's  fantastic  figures  for 
German  indemnity,  made  in  the  heat  of  hb 
•Khaki"  election  in  the  fall  of  1918.  We 
compelled  the  French  to  abandon  all  idea 
of  annexing  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  or 
even  the  Sarre  Basin.  In  addition  we  un- 
dertook to  compel  the  Italians  to  abandon 
Fiume,  the  Rumanians  to  abandon  portions 
of  Hungary  and  Russia,  and  the  Greeks  to 
resign  considerable  areas  in  Thrace.  Finally 
we  exhausted  all  our  resources  in  endeavor- 
ing to  persuade  the  Japanese  to  abandon 
Shantung. 

.  As  to  the  British,  they  paid  the  price 
asked  of  them.  British  policy  at  Paris  was 
inspired  by  a  determination  to  promote  good 
relations  with  America  at  any  possible  cost. 
As  to  the  French,  they  gave  up  the  left  bank 
ei  the  Rhine  and  agreed  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Sarre  to  a  plebiscite  fifteen  years 
tiesce^    vBut  tbe  Italians,   the   Runianians 


and  the  Japanese  positively  refused  to  accept 
our  views  at  any  price.  With  the  Japanese 
we  made  a  more  or  less  complicated  bargain, 
a  compromise  by  which  they  took  but  agreed 
to  surrender  Shantung,  but  the  Italians  and 
Rumanians  would  not  yield  and  the  Greeks 
are  still  unreconciled. 

Meantime,  as  I  have  said,  French  sym- 
pathy moved  toward  the  Rumanian,  the  Ital- 
ian and  the  Greek,  since  France  was  bound 
to  have  an  open  frontier  and  a  corresponding 
danger  on  the  German  side.  Moreover, 
France  had  only  submitted  to  American  ideas 
because  she  had  been  promised  American 
military  assistance  in  case  of  a  new  German 
attack.  In  other  words,  America  had  of- 
fered herself  as  a  substitute  for  the  Rhine 
barrier  to  persuade  France  to  abandon  this 
claim.  But  as  French  confidence  in  the 
actual  value  of  this  substitute  diminished 
during  the  Senate  debates  on  the  Treaty, 
French  sympathy  moved  away  from  the 
League  of  Nations  covenant,  with  its  Anglo- 
Frendi-American  alliance  detail,  toward  an 
old  continental  arrangement. 

Now  whatever  be  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  course  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
whether  the  Senate  has  acted  wisely  or 
wrongly,  the  effect  of  the  debate  and  the 
course  of  the  majority  has  been  unmistakably 
to  deprive  the  League  of  Nations  in  Euro- 
pean eyes  of  its  single  real  strength.  It  was 
accepted — with  modifications — by  Europe  as 
the  one  price  necessary  to  pay  to  enlist  Amer- 
ican interest  in  Europe.  It  was  believed  to 
be  the  expression  of  the  demand  of  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  the  American  people. 

If  it  was  accepted  by  the  British  with  only 
well-concealed  mental  reservations  in  certain 
directions,  if  it  was  accepted  with  enthusi- 
asm by  certain  Englishmen,  sure*  that  it  rep- 
resented a  new  bridge  between  American 
and  British  publics,  it  was  accepted  by  the 
French  only  in  the  spirit  in  which  one  takes 
disagreeable  medicine  to  cure  a  worse  disease. 
It  was  not  accepted  at  all  by  the  Japenese,  the 
Italians  or  the  Rumanians,  nor  has  it  been, 
in  any  real  sense,  submitted  to  the  Germans 
or  put  before  the  Russians. 

In  America  the  League  was  frequently 
represented  as  a  demand  of  stricken  Europe, 
but  in  Europe  it  was  widely  regarded  as  a 
condition  imposed  by  powerful — all-power- 
ful— America.  It  is  true,  true  beyond  Cavil, 
that  Europe  needs  and  asks  our  present  as- 
sistance, our  continuing  participation  in  its 
life.  But  once  it  be  clearly  established  in 
Europe  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  not  an 
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Amertcan  demand,  that  there  is,  to  txj  tJie 
lout,  ^  clear  division  of  opinion  about  it  in 
the  United  States,  an  unwillingness  to  give 
it  official  American  endorsement  with  a  cor- 
responding commitment  of  American  inter- 
ests, then,  in  my  judgment,  the  result  will 
be  a  swift  reversion  to  old  ideas,  an  actual 
settlement,  so  far  as  settlement  is  possible,  of 
European  questions  by  Europeans,  with 
greater  regard  to  material  and  practical  con- 
cerns than  to  idealistic  or  moral  considera- 
tions. 

Moreover,  and  the  point  seems  to  me  vital, 
no  matter  what  the  ultimate  decision  in 
Washington,  whether  the  treaty  be  rejected 
or  laden  with  reservations,  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  opposition  in  the 
United  States  will  deprive  the  League  of 
Nations  principle  of  its  main  European  ap- 
peal. In  the  recent  journey  of  President 
Poincare  to  London,  in  the  promise  of  a 
new  Conference  of  London  to  deal  with  the 
Turkish  Question,  in  a  score  of  other  less 
considerable  incidents,  I  see  the  £rst  evi- 
dences of  an  inevitable  decision  to  go  back 
to  old-fashioned  methods  in  dealing  with 
European  questions. 

V.  Summing  It  Up 

In  a  sense,  then,  the  first  anniversary  of 
peace  sees  us  confronting  many,  if  not  most 
of  the  problems  of  a  year  ago,  seemingly  as 
far  from  settlement  now  as  then.  "Business 
as  usual"  has  not  come,  either  in  the  relations 
of  nations  or  in  the  domestic  conditions  of 
the  various  states.  In  so  far  as  the  Confer- 
ence of  Paris  was  expected  to  put  the  world 
back  upon  a  normal  basis,  solve  all  the 
vexed  problems  of  international  rivalries  and 
racial  and  national  disputes,  it  has  failed  and 
its  early  adjournment  will  serve  to  demon- 
strate this  fact. 

Yet  it  seems  to  me  thb  can  be  only  a 
superficial  judgment.  We  expected  a  mira- 
cle, more  than  a  miracle,  we  have  received 
instead  only  a  thoroughly  human  and  fallible 
arrangement.  But  the  greatest  vice  in  the 
present  situation  seems  to  me  to  flow  from 
the  frequent  assertion  that  if  this  or  that 
thing  had  been  done  differently,  this  or  that 
mistake  not  made,  roses  would  grow  where 
tliistles  are  now  innumerable.  The  tnidi 
would  seem  to  be  lliat  in  1918  as  always  in 
the  past,  there  einsted  no  short  cut  to  the 
miUennium. 

The  war  defeated  die  deadliest  peril  of 
Modem  History,  namely,  die  German  ag- 
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A    quarter   of 
Frencb  Revoluttoa 
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diat  approximate  order  which  followed 
Waterloo.  The  convulsion  of  a  century  ago 
was  not  more  complete,  more  terrific  than 
that  throu^  which  we  have  just  passed,  and 
the  whole  of  western  Europe  really  found 
itself  in  a  better  material  condition  at  the 
<iid  than  in  the  beginning  owing  to  the  re- 
.forms  France  forced  alike  upon  herself  and 
upon  her  enemies.  But  the  present  war 
has  brought  devastation  and  destruction  such 
as  the  world  has  never  known  and  little  of  it 
has  yet  been  repaired  or  can  be  repaired,  in 
any  short  period. 

After  a  great  convulsion,  after  a  world 
struggle,  the  peace  which  follows  seems  a 
mighty  poor  recompense  for  the  sacrifices  and 
a  small  return  on  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  hour.  It  was  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  of  Utrecht,  it  was  es- 
pecially true  of  the  Peace  of  Vienna.  Yet 
in  each  case  the  principle  established  by  war, 
however  little  recognized  by  the  peace  set- 
tlement, endured,  while  the  mistakes  pf  the 
peace  conference,  itself,  were,  one  by  one, 
remedied. 

In  my  judgment  we  have  touched  dead 
low  water  mark,  in  the  pessimism  growing 
out  of  the  war.  Until  the  present  winter 
has  passed  there  will  be  real  danger  of  gen- 
eral disorder  and  possible  expansion  of  Bol- 
shevism. If  the  winter  is  severe  in  Europe 
human  misery  may  find  expression  in  some 
temporary  explosion  such  as  Russia  has  en- 
dured for  nearly  three  years.  But  it  is  dis- 
honest to  assert  that  this  disorder  would 
have  been  avoided  if  Japan  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  occupy  Shantung  or  Danzig  had 
not  been  separated  from  Germany. 

The  disease  from  which  the  world  still 
suffers  arises  out  of  the  war,  not  out  of  the 
evils  born  since  the  Armistice.  Mistakes 
were  made  at  Paris,  vain  hopes  were  cher- 
ished on  many  sides,  whose  negation  brings 
disappointment  and  bitterness,  our  statesmen 
the  world  over  promised  what  the  ancient 
gods  of  Greek  mythology  could  not  have 
performed,  but  neither  their  mistakes  nor 
their  failures  explain  the  troubles  of  today 
and  the  peril  of  to-morrow. 

VI.  What  is  Coming? 

I  have  wandered  rather  far  afield  in  this 
article,  because  I  have  wanted  to  deal  for  a 
moment  with  that  pessimism  which  seems  to 
me  one  great  and  unnecessary  obstacle  to 
real  peace.  This  is  the  sixth  year  that  I 
have  been  reviewing  with  the  readers  of  this 


magazine  the  progress  of  world  events.:  To 
me  the  war  was  before  all  else  a  defenat  of 
our  institutions  and  ideals  against  a  fatal 
menace.  I  never  despaired  of  ultimate  vic- 
tory, even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  war, 
but  to  me  the  defeat  of  the  German  seemed 
so  tremendous  a  thing  to  hope  for,  that  when 
it  arrived  and  since  it  arrived,  I  have  re- 
mained grateful  and,  in  some  slight  measure, 
satisfied. 

Such  history  as  I  have  been  able  to  read 
in  my  life  has  never  supplied  warrant  for 
any  expectation  that  the  immediate  termina- 
tion of  a  world-wide  conflict  could  be  the 
signal  for  a  total  reorganization  of  inter- 
national relations,  or  a  complete  transfor- 
mation of  human  nature.  On  the  contrary 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  Paris  Con» 
ference  was,  in  advance,  condemned  to  be 
little  more  than  the  first,  wholly  halting  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  restoration  of  world 
order. 

If  one  chooses  to  compare  the  territorial 
changes  made  at  Paris  with  those  made  at 
Vienna  a  century  before,  it  becomes  plain 
that  the  Paris  decisions  were  far  more  in 
accordance  with  principles  of  justice  than 
those  of  the  earlier  session.  It  may  be  that 
all  division  of  European  territories  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  the  various  races 
is  idle,  impossible  in  many  cases,  but  at  least 
a  genuine  effort  was  made  in  Paris  and,  ort 
the  whole,  with  success.  By  contrast,  when 
did  the  will  of  the  people  determine  any  im- 
portant decision  at  Vienna?  Provinces  were 
handed  back  and  forth  without  any  regard 
to  right,  Italy  was  turned  over  to  foreign 
masters,  Belgium  joined  to  Holland,  Poland 
partitioned  once  more,  German  states  re- 
duced or  expanded  to  suit  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian wishes. 

Now  we  have  liberated  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, expanded  Serbia  and  Rumania  into 
real  states,  by  putting  the  Southern  Slavs 
and  Eastern  Latins  under  their  sway.  We 
have  given  France  Alsace-Lorraine,  Italy 
Trieste  and  the  Trentino,  Denmark  her 
Schleswig;  we  have  set  free  more  Greeks. 
Unhappily,  along  with  this  great  work,  we 
have  called  into  new  vitality  old  racial  rival- 
ries, which  slumbered  but  still  survived  from 
earlier  periods  when  the  people  yesterday  en- 
slaved were  free. 

As  a  cqnsequence  the  disputes  of  the  Ital- 
ians and  the  Southern  Slavs,  the  Rumafiians 
and  the  Serbs,  the  Hungarians  and  the  Ru- 
manians, the  Poles  and  the  Ukrainians, 
Lithuanians  and  the  Poles  continue.    It       y 
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be  igafiy  years  before  they  are  linaUy  settled. 
Thc<  settlement  may  bring  new  wars,  but  it 
is  not  less  possible  that  economic  necessities 
will  in  due  course  of  time  contribute  to  com- 
pelling great  as  well  as  small  nations  to  com-  i 
promise  their  difficulties. 

I  do  not  want  to  seem  to  prophesy,  but 
it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  Rumanian  Ques- 
tion will  be  to  the  fore  for  some  years  to     < 
come.     It  will  take  more  than  some  com-     i 
prombe  made  in  Paris  or  Washington,  really 
to  reconcile  Southern  Slavs  and  Italians  to 
any  conceivable  solution  of  their  Adriatic  dis- 
pute.    There  is  no  absolute  right  or  wrong     i 
in  any  of  these  complicated  race  differences. 
If  I  were  an  Italian  in  Fiume  I  should  prefer     ! 
to  fight  to  the  death  than  become  a  subject 
of  the  present  King  of  Serbia.     If  I  were  a 
Serbian,  a  Jugo-Slav,  I  would  make  any  sac-     < 
rifice  rather  than  permit  my  country  to  be 
excluded  from  the  sea  and  thus  placed  in     i 
economic  servitude  to  the  Italian.     Self  de-      1 
termination  is  an  admirable  principle,  but  it      < 
becomes  inapplicable  when,  as  in  the  Banat,      i 
no  race  has  a  majority  and  a  separation  on      i 
the  basis  of  ethnic  elements  leads  to  an  eco-      1 
nomic  monstrr»ity.  i 

As  to  a  real  world  settlement,  we  shall  not     | 
have  it  until  Russia  achieves  some  form  of     I 
order,  until  Germany  decides  to  live  in  con-      i 
formity  with  the  principles  of  western  civ-      i 
itization,  until  the  smaller  races  of  Middle      i 
and    Southeastern    Europe    reach    a    modus 
Vivendi.     In  so  far  as  the  Paris  Conference 
undertook  to  reoi^nize  the  world  on  a  per- 
manent basis  and  become  a  sort  of  super- 
governing  body,  it  failed.    It  could  not  pun- 
ish and  placate  Germany.    It  could  not  crush 
and   tolerate   Bolshevism,  it  could  not  pre- 
serve the  solidarity  between   its  component 
parts,  when  the  several  parts  quarrelled  over 
details  in  the  settlement. 

The  alliance  against  Germany  could,  in 
spite  of  obvious  difficulties,  incidental  to  all 
alliances,  make  war,  because  it  was  equally 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  all  the  allies 
to  defeat  the  German.  No  such  unifying 
influence  compelled  cooperation  in  peace- 
making, the  Frenchman  who  would  fight  to 
save  France  from  the  invading  German 
would  not  go  to  Rtissia  to  crush  Bolshe- 
vism. With  die  coming  of  the  Armistice 
separate  nations  automatically  resumed  their 
own  individualities  and  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  old  conditions  failed  completely. 

la  the  past  six  months  from  Paris  and 
later  h  America  I  have  striven  to  present 
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THE  railroad  situation  in  the  United 
States  IS  very  bad ;  it  is  daily  growing 
worse ;  and  unless  constructive  measures  for 
dealing  with  it  are  soon  adopted,  it  is  likely 
to  become  the  cause  of  national  disaster. 

The  railroads  are  to  be  returned  to  private 
operation  at  the  end  of  this  year.  President 
Wilson  so  announced  last  May,  and  he  has 
iKJt  changed  his  mind.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized ever  since  the  carriers  were  taken  over 
by  the  Government  that  if  they  should  ever 
be  returned  to  private  operation  there  should 
first  be  passed  legislation  greatly  changing 
and  improving  our  system  of  regulation. 

Nevertheless,  the  special  session  of  Con- 
gress has  been  adjourned  and  with  return 
to  private  operation  only  a  month  away  no 
railroad  legislation  has  been  enacted.  The 
House  has  passed  the  Esch  bill  but  it  is  an 
entirely  inadequate  measure.  The  Cum- 
inins  bill  which  is  pending  in  the  Senate  is 
much  better,  but  it  may  not  be  passed  before 
the  end  of  the  year;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
anticipate  how  much  it  will  be  changed  be- 
fore the  Senate  acts  on  it.  The  Esch  bill  as 
reported  from  committee  was  quite  a  good 
bill,  but  was  completely  emasculated  in  the 
House.  After  the  Cummins  bill  has  been 
passed  the  two  measures  will  be  sent  to  con- 
ference, and  subsequently  the  conference 
committee's  report  will  have  to  be  acted  upon 
in  both  houses.  The  prospects  of  adequate 
permanent  railway  legislation  before  the 
end  of  the  year  seem  very  poor. 

While  Congress  is  considering  railway 
Irgislxtion,  evidence  of  the  pressing  need  for 
it  accumulates.  Last  spring  when  the  car- 
riers lost  the  freight  resulting  from  war 
nctnrities  there  was  a  sharp  decline  of  traffic, 
but  the  revival  of  the  so-called  "non-essen- 
tial*' industries  was  so  rapid  that  in  October 
•rfic  traffic  available  was  larger  than  ever. 
The  railways  were  unable  to  handle  all  that 
was  offered,  as  they  have  been  every  time  in 
four  years  when  the  country  has  been  pro- 
ducing to  anything  like  its  capacity.  This 
directed  attucntion  once  more,  and  more 
forcibly  than  ever,  to  the  positively  enormous 


shortage  of  railroad  facilities  which  has  ac- 
crued. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  return  the  railways 
to  private  operation  under  legislation  con- 
tinuing the  existing  guarantees  of  "standard 
return,"  in  order  to  give  Congress  more  time 
to  work  on  permanent  legislation.  Since  the 
nirtion  has  decided  in  favor  of  restoring  pri- 
vate operation,  probably  it  would  be  better 
to  return  the  roads  to  their  owners  under 
even  temporary  legislation  than  to  continue 
government  operation. 

But  the  fact  should  be  clearly  recognized 
that  the  return  of  the  railways  to  private 
operation  under  temporary  legislation  will 
not  have  any  of  the  important  effects  which 
would  be  produced  by  their  return  under  the 
right  tind  of  permanent  legislation.  The 
only  effect  of  temporary  legislation  continu- 
ing the  Government  guarantees  would  be 
the  entirely  negative  one  of  making  it  prac- 
ticable to  hand  them  back  without  imme- 
diately bankrupting  many  of  the  companies 
and  precipitating  a  panic. 

fFhy  Reform  of  Regulation  is  Needed 

If  rfie  railways  should  be  restored  to  pri- 
vate operation  without  the  passage  of  any 
new  legislation,  the  system  of  regulation  to 
which  they  would  become  subject  would  be 
that  existing  prior  to  Government  control. 
A  large  majority  of  them  succeeded  in  re- 
maining solvent  and  in  rendering  good  serv- 
ice under  that  system,  and  it  may  be  asked 
why  it  is  so  necessary  now  to  make  important 
changes  in  regulation.  The  answer  is  two- 
fold: 

First,  developments  during  the  last  few 
years  when  railways  were  privately  operated 
d^nnonstrated  that  under  the  old  system  of 
regulation  the  solvency  of  our  entire  railroad 
system  was  being  undermined  and  its  abil- 
ity to  increase  its  facilities  enough  to  keep 
abreast  of  commerce  was  being  destroyed. 
The  rate  of  return  earned  by  die  railways 
as  a  whole  steadily  declined  in  the  ten  years 
and  especially  in  the  five  years  ending  with 
191 5.     The  result  was  that  in  the  fall  of 
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v«iow  systems;  (hat  the  consolidations 
which  It  requires  shall  be  roluntaiy  for 
seven  years  and  then  compulsoiy. 

That  many  consolidations  of  die  so-called 
weak  '  and  "strong"  roads  should  be  ef- 
ircted  to  eliminate  wastes  due  to  excessive 
competition  and  to  promote  more  uniform 
development  of  the  various  railways  clearly 
IS  desirable.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  wheth- 
er a  Rovernmental  policy  of  compulsory  con- 
solidation would  prove  any  more  beneficial 
than  has  the  past  soVernmental  policy  of 
compulsory  dissolution  of  consolidations. 
Probably  the  minimum  for  which  the  law 
should  provide  is  that  the  railway  companies 
shall  be  made  free  to  effect  any  consolida- 
tions which  the  Transportation  Board^if 
one  (s  created,  otherwise  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission — shall  hold  will  not  be 
contran'  to  the  public 


4.      Settlftnent  of  Ltlbor  Disputes. 

The  Cummins  bill  provides  for  compul- 
sory arbitration  of  railway  labor  disputes 
and  prohibits  strikes  or  attempts  to  incite 
strikes  under  heavy  penalties.  The  railway 
labor  organizations  are  in  favor  of  the  crea- 
tion of  Boards  of  Adjustment  and  a  Board 
of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions 
composed  equally  of  railway  officers  and 
employes,  such  as  those  which  have  been 
created  by  the  Railroad  Administration;  but 
they  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  pro- 
vision which  will  prohibit  strikes.  Experi- 
ence in  countries  where  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion has  been  tried  shows  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  make  men  work  when  they 
d"  not  want  to.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
public  clearly  has  a  right  to  more  protection 
fnim  strikes  and  lockouts  on  railways^  than 
it  has  now.  The  minimum  requirement  m 
it-latton  to  this  matter  which  will  protect 
the  public  interest  is  that  before  a  strike  or 
liK-kout  can  be  declared  any  dispute  arising 
t^tween  railway  cmnpanies  and  their  em- 
ploves  must  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Ad- 
justment on  which  the  companies  and  the 
employes  shall  have  equal  representation. 
and  that  in  case  of  disagreement  by  the 
members  of  this  board  there  must  be  appeal 
to  a  Board  of  ArWtrarion  one-third  of  whwe 
members  shall  represent  the  public,  one-third 
the  companies,  and  one-third  the  employes. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  require  under 
^•dequate  penalties  that  it  shall  not  he  ma* 
to  suffer  the  terrible  consequences  of  »  sus- 
pension   of    the   -Verari.^  of    the    n.nr« 
until  CT-ery  reasonable  effort  tat  wm 
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jE  railroads  of  the  country  have  been 
inder  Government  control  and  have 
3perated  by  the  Government  since  Jan- 
ist,  191 8.  They  were  taken  as  a  war 
ire.  In  taking  possession  the  Federal 
"ol  Act  of  Congress  provided  that  each 
rty  shall  be  returned  to  its  owners  "in 
intially  as  good  repair  and  in  substan- 
as  complete  equipment  as  it  was  in  at 
"ginning  of  Federal  control." 
e  Act,  has  therefore,  established  the 
rnment's  obligation  for  physical  dam- 
0  the  railroads.  This  is  only  a  part 
e  obligation  assumed  by  the  Govern- 
when  private  owners  lost  the  control 
ir  properties.  The  owners  had  no  voice 
termining  the  terms  of  rental  for  the 
ise  of  their  properties.  There  was  not 
'or  negotiations  and  setting  up  of  values, 
e  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  owners 
jled  for  January  i  next  is  faced  with 
rophe  should  Congress  fail  to  carry  out 
tter  of  the  contract  under  which  they 
taken  over.  The  operating  income  of 
lilroads  has  shrunk  under  Government 
)1,  as  of  June  i,  19 19,  to  about  40  per 
of  the  average  for  the  test  period, 
e  this  deficit  is  being  materially  re- 
it  is  feared  the  upkeep  of  the  prop- 
is  neglected.  To  be  handed  back  in 
a  condition  would  leave  the  railroads, 
whole,  where  their  income  would  be 
cient  to  take  care  of  a  large  propor- 
►f  the  interest  upon  their  bonds. 
e  holders  of  these  obligations  include 
st  army  of  people  holding  life-insurance 
!s  or  having  deposits  in  savings  banks, 
th.  There  are  thirty-five  million  peo- 
rrying  unduplicated  life-insurance  pol- 
vho  have  a  direct  investment  through 
reserve  funds  in  railroad  mortgage 
tions.  There  are  ten  million  depositors 
itual  savings  banks  similarly  situated, 
ion  honesty  demands  that  the  Govern- 
shall  observe  both  the  letter  and  the 
of  the  contract. 

s  unthinkable  that  Congress  would  fail 

»  to  the  full  recognition  of  this  obliga- 

Should  the  Government  ever  cease  to 


be  the  exemplar  of  good  faith  in  dealing  with 
the  people  we  would  be  involved  in  moral 
bankruptcy.  With  a  clear  perception  of  this 
obligation  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
will  be  fulfilled.  The  practical  interest  is 
in  the  method  of  fulfillment. 

Incident  to  the  war  we  have  seen  the  ag- 
gregate wages  paid  to  railroad  employes  rise 
from  $i,700,ooo,cxx)  to  approximately  $3,- 
000,000,000  a  year.  There  has  been  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  cost  of  materiab 
and  supplies,  so  that  when  the  railroad  prop- 
erties are  returned  there  has  been  attadi^ 
to  their  operations  a  revolutionary  advance 
in  all  expenses.  While  this  has  been  going 
on  with  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  and 
supplies,  the  income  value  of  the  product 
(transportation)  has  been  stationary  under 
die  Government  lease.  The  same  measure 
of  establishing  the  rental  to  be  paid  con* 
tinues  to  be  the  return  to  the  owners  of  these 
properties  under  the  Government  contract. 
The  aggregate  of  this  rental — ^approximately 
$932,000,000  per  year — remaining  station- 
ary, shows  convincingly  that  the  Government 
policy  has  been  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  supplies,  not  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  roads  but  from  that  raised 
by  all  of  the  people,  instead  of  transferring 
these  costs  as  a  charge  for  service  through 
increased  rates  where  they  belong. 

Congress  in  taking  up  the  practical  prob- 
lems involved  has  held  exhaustive  hearings 
as  to  the  essentials  for  protecting  the  rail- 
road credit  structure.  The  whole  fabric  of 
credit,  and  with  it  the  fate  of  our  national 
prosperity,  depends  upon  the  solution  of  this 
problem  before  permanently  turning  back 
the  railroads  to  private  operation. 

The  solution  is  found  in  Section  6  of  the 
Cummins  bill,  now  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  The  highest  authorities,  and 
those  who  have  given  exhaustive  study  to  the 
question,  are  forced  to  a  conclusion  that 
upon  the  fate  of  this  one  section  of  the  Cum- 
mins bill  depends  the  question  whether  the 
private  operation  of  railroads  may  be  safely 
resumed  and  private  ownership,  perpetuated. 

The  terms  "strong"  and  "weak"  when 
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vaiious  systems;  fhat  the  consolidations 
whidi  it  requires,  shall  be  Toluntaiy  for 
seven  years  and  then  compuboiy. 

That  many  consolidations  of  die  so-aitted 
"weak"  and  "strong"  nuuis  should  be  ef- 
fected to  eliminate  wastes  due  to  excessive 
competition  and  to  promote  more  uniform 
development  of  the  various  railways  clearly 
is  desirable.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  wheth- 
er a  governmental  policy  of  compulsory  con- 
solidation would  prove  any  more  beneficial 
than  has  the  past  governmental  policy  of 
compulsory  dissolution  of  consolidations. 
Probably  the  minimum  for  which  the  law 
should  provide  is  that  the  railway  companies 
shall  be  made  free  to  effect  any  consolida- 
tions which  the  Transportation  Board — if 
one  w  created,  otherwise  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission — shall  hold  will  not  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

4.     Settlement  of  I^hor  D'upulrt. 

The  Cummins  bill  provides  for  compul- 
sory arbitration  of  railway  labor  disputes 
and  prohibits  strikes  or  attempts  to  incite 
strikes  under  heavy  penalties.  The  railway 
labor  organizations  are  in  favor  of  the  crea- 
tion of  Boards  of  Adjustment  and  a  Board 
of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions 
composed  equally  of  railway  officers  and 
employes,  such  as  those  which  have  been 
creatcti  by  the  Railroad  Administration;  but 
they  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  pro- 
vision which  will  prohibit  strikes.  Experi- 
ence in  countries  where  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion has  been  tried  shows  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  make  men  work  when  they 
d'l  not  want  to.  On  the  other  hand,  th« 
public  clearly  has  a  right  to  more  protection 
from  strikes  and  lockouts  on  railirays  than 
it  has  now.  The  minimum  requirement  in 
■  elation  to  this  matter  which  will  protect 
the  public  interest  is  that  before  a  strike  or 
liickout  can  be  declared  any  dispute  arising 
hetAveen  railway  companies  and  their  em- 
ployes must  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Ad- 
justment on  which  the  companies  and  the 
erapio\'es  shall  have  equal  representation, 
and  that  in  case  of  disagreement  by  the 
members  of  this  board  there  must  be  appeal 
to  a  Board  of  Arbitration  one-third  of  ivhose 
members  shall  represent  the  public,  one-third 
the  companies,  and  mc-third  the  enployes. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  require  under 
adequate  penalties  that  it  ^all  not  be  made 
to  suffer  the  terriUe  consequences  of  »  sus- 
pension of  the  operation  of  the  railroads 
until  every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made 


to  bring  about  a  peace 
matters  in  dispute 
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Under  government  < 
companies  have  incui 
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Advance  vt  Rates  H" 

It  is  thirteen  years  1 
wrote  his  famous  lettei 
our  policy  of  regulation 
TO  encourage  and  stimu 
railroad  facilities  it  wo 
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RIGHTS  OF  RAILROAD  OWNERS 

BY  S.  DAVIES  WARFIELD 

(President,  National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities; 
President,  Continetal  Trust  Co.,  Baltimore.) 


THE  railroads  of  the  country  have  been 
under  Government  control  and  have 
been  operated  by  the  Government  since  Jan- 
uary 1st,  19 1 8.  They  were  taken  as  a  war 
measure.  In  taking  possession  the  Federal 
Control  Act  of  Congress  provided  that  each 
property  shall  be  returned  to  its  owners  "in 
substantially  as  good  repair  and  in  substan- 
tially as  complete  equipment  as  it  was  in  at 
die  beginning  of  Federal  control." 

The  Act,  has  therefore,  established  the 
Government's  obligation  for  physical  dam- 
age to  the  railroads.  This  is  only  a  part 
of  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  Govern- 
ment when  private  owners  lost  the  control 
of  their  properties.  The  owners  had  no  voice 
in  determining  the  terms  of  rental  for  the 
war  use  of  their  properties.  There  was  not 
time  for  negotiations  and  setting  up  of  values. 

The  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  owners 
scheduled  for  January  I  next  is  faced  with 
catastrophe  should  Congress  fail  to  carry  out 
the  letter  of  the  contract  under  which  they 
were  taken  over.  The  operating  income  of 
the  railroads  has  shrunk  under  Government 
control,  as  of  June  i,  I9i9>  to  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  average  for  the  test  period. 
Where  this  deficit  is  being  materially  re- 
duced it  is  feared  the  upkeep  of  the  prop- 
erties is  neglected.  To  be  handed  back  in 
such  a  condition  would  leave  the  railroads, 
as  a  whole,  where  their  income  would  be 
insufficient  to  take  care  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  interest  upon  their  bonds. 

The  holders  of  these  obligations  include 
the  vast  army  of  people  holding  life-insurance 
policies  or  having  deposits  in  savings  banks, 
or  both.  There  are  thirty-five  million  peor 
pie  carrying  unduplicated  life-insurance  pol- 
icies who  have  a  direct  investment  through 
these  reserve  funds  in  railroad  mortgage 
obligations.  There  are  ten  million  depositors 
in  mutual  savings  banks  similarly  situated. 
Common  honesty  demands  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  observe  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  contract. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  Congress  would  fail 
to  rise  to  the  full  recognition  of  this  obliga- 
tion.   Should  the  Government  ever  cease  to 


be  the  exemplar  of  good  faith  in  dealing  with 
the  people  we  would  be  involved  in  moral 
bankruptcy.  With  a  clear  perception  of  this 
obligation  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
will  be  fulfilled.  The  practical  interest  is 
in  the  method  of  fulfillment. 

Incident  to  the  war  we  have  seen  the  ag- 
gregate wages  paid  to  railroad  employes  rise 
from  $1,700,000,000  to  approximately  $3,- 
000,000,000  a  year.  There  has  been  a  pro- 
portionate increase  fn  the  cost  of  materials 
and  supplies,  so  that  when  the  railroad  prop- 
erties are  returned  there  has  been  attached 
to  their  operations  a  revolutionary  advance 
in  all  expenses.  While  this  has  been  going 
on  with  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  and 
supplies,  the  income  value  of  the  product 
(transportation)  has  been  stationary  under 
the  Government  lease.  The  same  measure 
of  establishing  the  rental  to  be  paid  con- 
tinues to  be  the  return  to  the  owners  of  these 
properties  under  the  Government  contract. 
The  aggregate  of  this  rental — approximately 
$932,000,000  per  year — remaining  station- 
ary, shows  convincingly  that  the  Government 
policy  has  been  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  supplies,  not  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  roads  but  from  that  raised 
by  all  of  the  people,  instead  of  transferring 
these  costs  as  a  charge  for  service  throu^ 
increased  rates  where  they  belong. 

Congress  in  taking  up  the  practical  prob- 
lems involved  has  held  exhaustive  hearings 
as  to  the  essentials  for  protecting  the  rail- 
road credit  structure.  The  whole  fabric  of 
credit,  and  with  it  the  fate  of  our  national 
prosperity,  depends  upon  the  solution  of  this 
problem  before  permanently  turning  back 
the  railroads  to  private  operation. 

The  solution  is  found  in  Section  6  of  the 
Cummins  bill,  now  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  The  highest  authorities,  and 
those  who  have  given  exhaustive  study  to  the 
question,  are  forced  to  a  conclusion  that 
upon  the  fate  of  this  one  section  of  the  Cum- 
mins bill  depends  the  question  whether  the 
private  operation  of  railroads  may  be  safely 
resumed  and  private  ownership,  perpetuated. 

The  terms  "strong"  and  "weak"  when 
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applied  M  raflrowk  indicate  wore  tmly  (he 
trrr[b)i7  the  respective  roads  serve  than  ttie 
financial  condition  of  the  road  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Rates  adjusted  to  (he  fair  guar- 
antee of  the  roads  serving  "strong"  territory, 
where  traffic  is  dense,  fail  to  produce  suffi- 
cient revenue  to  the  roads  serving  "we^" 
territory  where  traffic  is  light. 

The  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  practically  limited  to  mak- 
ing rates  of  universal  application  to  all  rail- 
roads in  a  competitive  territory.  Rates  ad- 
justed only  to  the  fair  requirements  of  the 
53  so-called  "strong"  railroads,  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  traffic  carried  by  the  109 
"weait"  roads,  fail  to  produce  sufficient  in- 
come to  preserve  the  credit  and  permit  the 
development  of  the  "weak"  roads.  If  rates 
were  adjusted  to  the  fair  requirements  of 
the  109,  earnings  would  be  produced  to  the 
53  roads  in  excess  of  what  the  public,  the 
shippers,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission would  or  could  stand  for.  This 
was  cfaaracteriiied  by  Senator  Cummins  as 
the  "insoluble  prtiMem." 

Something  must  be  done.  The  problem 
Was  to  secure  to  diose  109  Faitn»ds  serving 
"weak"  territory  revenue  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  perform  service  and  produce  a  rea- 
sonable return  upon  their  investment,  fairly 
computed,  without  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ducing more  earnings  to  the  53  roads  serving 
"strong"  territory  than  should  be  retained. 

TTie  National  Association  of  Owners  of 
Railroad  Securities  su^;ested  to  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  which  have  been  considering 
niilmad  legislation,  a  simple  and  eflFective 
method  to  relieve  the  conditions  mentioned 
nnd  stabilize  railroad  credit  and  securities. 
Tilts  method  was  substantially  adopted  in 
Section  6  of  the  Cummins  bill  now  before 
the  Senate. 

The  effect  of  that  section  is  to  provide 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  establish  a  level  of  rates  that  will  yield 
"as  nearly  as  may  be"  5j4  per  cent,  on  the 
a^regate  value  of  the  property  and  equip- 
ment of  the  railroads  devoted  to  the  public 
use.  plus  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  at  tbe 
discretion  of  the  commission,  for  unproduct- 
ive improvements.  For  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining and  adjusting  rates  so  that  they  will 
yield  a  living  and  fair  return,  the  commis- 
sion shall  arrange  the  roads  (as  they  have 
done  in  the  past  for  a  similar  purpose)  into 
xs  many  groups  as  they  may  decide. 

Railroads  that  earn  tn  excess  of  the  given 
reasonable  return  of  6  per  cent,  on  their  in- 


dividual propeitjr- »«■«■«  w  't^-m^aT 
will  rrtain  one4ialf  of  Mlh  earir'«  fii- 
centive.  The  rcmuning  hdf  muU  ciafte 
a  national  fund  to  be  uKd  in  dw  uterot  oi 
transportation  as  a  i^ole,  in  purdinns 
equipment  and  joint  ftflMa^  elc^  to  le 
Ic«9cd  to  the  raiiioads  but  not  T»|fitili>BJ 
for  rate  making. 

Under  Section  6  of  the  Ommmm  Ml  Ae 
a^regate  value  of  the  malt  of  mpMiM 
groups  is  tsken,  the  ntea  ue  haid  «■  mA 
aggr^ate  value  without  rqpad  M  aOuuMm 
that  have  been  issued  bf  aw  md.  If  diii 
Section  is  passed  the  idle  tkft  AmA  F^Mf 
or  earning  "dividends,"  or  *  rdua  IB 
"watered  securities" 


11  cease  and  private  ownenta  aoi  iMw 
tion  will  be  permanently  1  inHMm    ' 
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WAR-TIME  HOUSING  AND  THE 

GOVERNMENT 

BY  J.  HORACE  McFARLAND 

(President  of  the  American  Civic  Association;  hte  Treasurer  of  the  Commission 
on  Living  Conditions  of  War  Workers,  Department   of   Labor) 


TO  many  of  us  "civilians"  who  invaded 
and  permeated  official  Washington 
during  the  months  when  the  war  stress  made 
our  assistance  welcome  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, the  question  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
housing  enterprises  undertaken  by  Uncle 
Sam  is  important.  When  one  has  tried  to 
''do  his  bit"  in  the  endeavor  to  speed  up  war 
production,  and  has  at  the  same  time  sought 
to  gain  for  the  nation  a  lasting  peace  advan- 
tage out  of  war  efforts,  the  outcome  of  such 
efforts  seems  a  proper  matter  of  concern. 

The  story  of  war  housing  endeavors  may 
be  briefly  sketched  as  a  background  to  the 
present  difficult  situation.  It  was  early  dis- 
covered— when  the  urge  of  necessity  made 
essential  the  rapid  production  of  munitions, 
ships,  guns,  and  supplies  for  our  armies — 
that  not  only  had  peace-time  industrial  hous- 
ing in  the  centers  of  manufacturing  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  actual  needs,  but  that  labor 
could  not  be  held  by  either  high  wages  or 
patriotism  where  living  conditions  were  bad. 
Shelves  to  sleep  upon,  or  the  three-shift  beds 
which  never  cooled  between  use;  food  han- 
dled almost  in  troughs  as  for  swine;  the  ab- 
sence of  bathing,  resting,  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities; transportation  to  and  from  work  in 
continuous  discomfort — all  these  conditions 
made  big  pay  a  mere  incident  of  discontent 
and  migration  from  one  job  to  another  in  the 
hope  of   finding  some  place  fit  to  live  in. 

Upon  the  federal  government,  therefore, 
was  forced  the  defensive  necessity  of  pro- 
viding more  housing  and  better  housing. 
War  restrictions  prevented  private  building; 
only  Uncle  Sam  could  go  ahead.  Three 
governmental  agencies  undertook  this  work 
— the  Ordnance  section  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and 
the  United  States  Housing  Corporation  in 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Believing  that  a  long  war  was  upon  us,  ex- 
tended plans  were  made  by  the  eminent  arch- 
itects, town  planners,  engineers,  builders, 
and  sanitarians,  who  became  available  not 


only  because  of  patriotism  but  because  the 
war  suspended  the  enterprises  which  ordi- 
narily engaged  them.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  nation,  the  big  men  of 
construction  took  up  the  making  of  adequate 
and  better  homes  for  artisans. 

One  section  studied  all  existing  shelter 
facilities  in  the  industrial  centers,  and  made 
available  through  that  study  thousands  of 
additional  room  units. 

Whole  towns  were  planned,  with  the 
streets,  squares,  parks,  schools,  stores, 
churches,  and  hospitals  all  provided  for,  and 
such  contiguous  transportation  changes  as 
would  aid  production  of  war  necessities  by 
conveniencing  workers.  Desirable  new 
standards  were  worked  out  for  sewers,  heat- 
ing, baths,  water  connections,  and  the  varied 
essentials  to  efficient  housing  and  conimunity 
living.  Construction  went  on  apace,  and 
this  inconspicuous  home  army  accomplished 
marvels  in  preparing  for  war-production 
housing  that  was  also  intended  to  serve  peace 
times  to  better  advantage. 

The  United  States  Housing  Corporation 
alone  undertook  to  care  for  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  workers.  Some  two  hun- 
dred sites  were  plotted,  and  property  pur 
chased  into  the  thousands  of  acres."  Dwell- 
.ings  were  commandeered  and  temporary  dor 
mitories  and  refectories  provided.  Great  ho- 
tels were  built,  including  one  work  of  de 
cency  and  mercy  in  Washington  planned  to 
house  some  eighteen  hundred  of  the  hundred 
thousand  young  women  who  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  Government,  and  were  subjected  tc 
shameful  hardship  and  discomfort. 

The  armistice  put  a  "stop  order"  on  most 
of  these  great  schemes.  Only  those  were 
continued  which  were  so  far  advanced  thai 
great  loss  would  be  incurred  by  stopping. 
Yet  the  nation  needed,  and  still  needs,  all 
the  permanent  and  better  housing  planned, 
and  much  more.  Congress,  recovering  from 
its  submissive  attitude,  has  been  indulging  id 
a  riot  of  reaction,  an  orgy  of  "investiga- 
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THE  COMMON    IN    YORKSUIP  VILLAGE,   WITH   THE   TWO   WHITE    COLONIAL   CHURCHES 

YORKSHIP  VILLAGE 

BY  ELECTUS  D.  LITCHFIELD 


IN  Yorkship  Village,  at  Camden.  N.  J.. 
there  is  seen  the  physical  embodiment  of 
a  vision.  In  the  spring  of  1918,  when  we 
were  directed  to  plan  and  prepare  for  the 
erection  of  a  town  to  contain  eventually 
2000  or  more  houses,  Mr.  Flanncry  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  Mr.  Eid- 
litz  and  Mr.  Leland,  his  advisers— as  well 
as  Mr,  Ackerman,  later  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Design  of  the  Housing  Section  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  the 
broad-minded  officials  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation — saw  even  as  we 
did  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  felt  the 
protents  of  the  war  after  the  war,  of  which 
to-day  we  hear  the  rumbling  of  the  artillery. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  the  creation  of 
shelter  in  which  to  house  the  thousands  of 
additional  workmen  required  to  man  the  en- 
larged shipyards  of  the  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  at  Camden,  and  to  provide 
without  delay  the  answer  to  Pershing's 
clarion  call  for  ships  and  more  ships,  fur- 
nished the  opportunity  to  create  there  an  out- 
post of  defense  in  the  impending  war  against 
Bolshevism  and  industrial  discontent. 

An  outstanding  opportunity  was  presented 
for  the  Government  to  produce  an  industrial 
community  which  should  be,  as  far  as  rea- 
sonable economy  and  the  urgency  of  the  case 
would  permit,  an  example  to  private  enter- 
prbe   throughout    the   land ;   which    would 


show  how,  through  providing  proper  homes 
for  its  employees,  an  industrial  corporation 
could  lay  the  foundation  for  a  contented  and 
efficient  body  of  workers.  It  w^s  to  be  a 
place  where  the  worker  and  his  family  could 
be  healthy,  happy,  and  contented;  a  place 
where  the  harrassing  strain  of  ill-health  and 
mounting  doctors  bills  might  in  great  meas- 
ure be  eliminated ;  a  place  where  the  toil 
and  drudgery  of  housekeeping  should  be  re- 
duced to  its  ultimate  limit,  and  where  in  ex- 
change there  should  be  offered  to  the  mother 
and  her  growing  children  new  opportunities 
for  education  and  development. 

It  was  to  be  a  place  of  light  rooms  and 
clean  yards,  with  adequate  playgrounds  and 
amusement  fields ;  a  place  of  beauty  and  ap- 
propriateness and  cleanliness  so  great  that  a 
man  returning  from  his  daily  toil  would  re- 
ceive new  strength  and  recreation ;  a  place 
where  the  man  who  could  save  a  fraction 
of  his  income,  would  be  able  to  obtain  with 
it,  for  himself  and  for  his  children,  a  share 
of  play  and  education,  literature  and  music, 
and  other  uplifting  things. 

Finally,  it  was  to  afford  the  physical  plant 
where  the  worker  might  quietly  and  in  com- 
fort discuss  among  his  fellows  the  problems 
which  affect  him,  thus  developing  a  coopera- 
tion, a  unity,  and  a  community  of  spirit  be- 
tween himself  and  his  fellow-workers,  which 
would  develop  cordial  relations  between  cap- 
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be  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  thus 
throw  away  a  great  opportunity  to  show  the 
country  what  an  industrial  community 
should  be. 

The  theory  of  the  Yorkship  town  plan  fe 
that  the  amusement  and  commercial  features 
oi  the  village  should  be  concentrated  on  the 
Public  Square,  and  that  therefore  all  roads 
should  lead  directly  there  or  to  the  shipyards. 
These  elemental  considerations,  together 
with  the  contours  and  geographical  limits  of 
the  town  were  responsible  for  the  street  plan 
of  the  village. 

A    Vithge  lor  Sale.' 

What  plan  shall  be  adopted  for  the  future 
of  the  Village?  It  has  been  decreed  that  all 
Government  housing  must  be  sold.  This 
place  cannot  be  sold  piecemeal.  The  usual 
rules  for  the  disposal  of  real  estate  will  not 
be  applicable  here.  The  integrity  of  York- 
ship  Village  must  be  maintained.  Congress 
does  not  direct  how  the  houses  shall  be  sold, 
or  to  whom. 

There  are  two  plans  for  the  sale  of  York- 
ship,  which  are  practical  and  reasonable. 
One  is  that  it  be  sold  directly  to  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  which  may 
then  operate  it  as  a  company-owned  town  or 
in  any  other  fashion  it  may  elect.  Or,  the 
Village  may  be  sold  directly  to  a  Yorkship 
Village  Company,  which  will  operate  it  for, 


and  sell  it  to,  its  inhabitants — not  piecemeal, 
but  as  a  whole. 

With  the  assistance  of  Mr,  Thomas 
Adams,  Housing  Advisor  to  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  Mr.  Lawson  Purdy  of 
New  York,  we  have  prepared  for  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  a  plan  for 
partner  ownership  of  the  Village,  which  we 
hope  some  day  will  be  realized.  It  provides 
in  the  main  that  the  Government  and  the 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  shall  agree  to  a 
normal  rental  value  of  the  town  and  that 
its  present  capital  value  be  determined  by 
working  back  from  this  total  of  rentak  at 
a  12  per  cent,  basis;  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  capital  value  and  the  actual  ex- 
penditure be  written  off  as  a  war  loss. 

The  plan  provides  that  the  Yorkship  Vil- 
lage Company  shall  be  a  copartnership  or- 
ganization. The  tenant  will  not  become  the 
owner  in  fee  of  the  definite  house  in  which 
he  lives ;  but  the  occupancy  thereof  will  be 
secured  to  him,  at  the  rental  fixed,  except 
for  non-payment  of  rent  or  acts  or  defaults 
of  his  tending  to  serious  detriment  of  the 
property.  In  lieu  of  acquiring  the  deed  to  a 
particular  house,  he  pays  a  given  amount  of 
capital  into  the  company.  In  other  words, 
members  of  the  company  collectively  own  all 
of  the  real  property  of  the  village.  No  mem- 
ber will  be  able  to  say  "This  house  is  mine;" 
but  they  all  can  say  "These  bouses  are  ours." 
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The  rentak  being  based  at  12  per  cent,  of 
the  capital  value  of  the  property,  which  is 
the  percentage  counted  as  reasonable  ain<Hig 
speculative  builders  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  under  proper  management  cadi 
renter  will  be  paying  a  sufficient  amount  U) 
pay  to  the  Government  4}4  per  cent,  upon 
its  mortgage  and  2  per  cenL  on  the  total 
face  of  this  sum  in  amortization  of  it,  to- 
gether with  sH  PC  (^■it-  °f  the  capital  value 
of  the  property  for  taxes,  maintenance  and 
operation,  and  surplus.  How  much  this  sur- 
plus will  be  will  depend  upon  the  care  which 
the  tenants  take,  of  the  property,  the  percen- 
tage of  vacancies,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
management. 

There  should  be  from  the  start  a  possible 
payment  of  dividend  upon  the  rentaL  As 
the  Government  loan  is  amortized  the  tenant 
acquires  a  corresponding  amount  of  stock; 
and  when  his  stockholdings  equal  the  value 
of  the  house  his  dividends,  which  until  then 
are  paid  in  stock,  will  be  paid  in  cash.  The 


dividend  upon  the  stodk  will  be 
5  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent.,  and  H 
the  town  will  own  itielf  by 
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and    the   sums   required    for 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  HOTELS 
FOR  WOMEN 


BY  HARLEAN  JAMES 


DURING  th«  first  few  months  of  the 
war,  Washington  passed  through  suc- 
cessive stipes  of  "saturation"  which  from 
filling  houses  already  in  commission  pro- 
grossed  to  making  use  of  habitable  homes 
and  finally  to  the  repairing  of  houses  long 
since  discarded.  Following  the  ancient  law 
of  supply  and  demand  the  prices  of  houses 
and  rooms  increased  as  available  living  space 
diminished. 

This  process  bore  heavily  on  the  thousands 
of  government  employees  who  had  been 
brought  from  their  homes  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  do  their  share  toward  winning 
the  war,  and  difficulties  were  especially  great 
for  young  and  inexperienced  girls  who  ac- 
cepted positions  at  $IOOO  and  $1100  a  year, 
never  dreaming  that  such  a  sum  would  fail 
to  pay  expenses. 

Besides  sufiering  from  indecent  over- 
crowding of  rooms,  lack  of  sanitary  conve- 
niences, uncleanliness  and  exorbitant  prices 
for  quarters,  many  young  women  with 
healthy  appetites  actually  went  hungry  from 
meal  to  meal  because  the  day's  allowance 
for  food  simply  would  not  cover  three  hearty 
meals.  Of  course,  many  of  these  employees 
had  nevar  lived  away  from  homes  where 
there  were  bountiful  tables  of  home-cooked 
food,  and  consequently  they  did  not  know 
how  to  order  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
restaurants  and  cafeterias  in  which  most  of 
them  were  obliged  to  eat.     But  anyone  who 


tried  for  $1.50  to  order  enougtl  food  to 
repair  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  war  worker's 
day  found  it  a  heavy  tax  on  ingenuity.  It 
does  not  take  higher  mathematics  to  figure 
that  $20  to  $30  for  part  of  a  room,  $45  for 
board  and  $3  to  $5  for  carfare  will  not  leave 
much  out  of  the  $83.33  ^  month  which  is 
exactly  one-twelfth  of  $1000. 

It  became  increasingly  difficult  to  secure 
meals  in  private  families  and  boarding 
houses  as  the  scarcity  and  cost  of  service, 
the  high  prices  and  regulation  of  food  made 
it  impossible  to  produce  regulation  meab 
for  any  price  the  war  workers  could  afford. 

Many  war  workers  rose  at  6  A,  M.  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  bathroom  before  the  dozen 
others  who  had  an  equal  claim  on  its  rather 
precarious  supply  of  hot  water,  or  they  were 
obliged  to  spend  precious  minutes  waiting  in 
hallways  at  a  door  which  seemed  perpet- 
ually closed  and  locked.  The  combing  of 
hair  was  a  dreaded  operation  when  two  other 
faces  already  filled  the  one  small  mirror 
available.  The  securing  of  clean  clothes 
meant  a  large  weekly  outlay  or  a  laundry 
bee  at  night  with  damp  garments  hanging 
over  chair  backs  in  the  sleeping  room  and  a 
hurried  pressing  out  on  the  floor  in  the  morn- 
ing if  the  electric  iron  could  be  locked  se- 
curely from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  vigilant 
landlady.  Some  girls  sent  laundry  home  and 
at  least  one  hard-pressed  war  worker  sent 
laundry   to   California   by   parceb   post  to 
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vious  that  under  proper  management  each  an  excess  income  over  a 


renter  will  be  paying  a  sufficient  amount  to 
pay  to  the  Government  4}^  per  cent,  upon 
its  mortgage  and  2  per  cent,  on  the  total 
face  of  this  sum  in  amortization  of  it,  to- 
gether with  5j/^  per  ctnt.  of  the  capital  value 
of  the  property  for  taxes,  maintenance  and 
operation,  and  surplus.  How  much  this  sur- 
plus will  be  will  depend  upon  the  care  which 
the  tenants  take  of  the  property,  the  percen- 
tage of  vacancies,  and  the  efBcienty  of  the 
management. 

There  should  be  from  the  Start  a  possible 
payment  of  dividend  upon  the  rental.  As 
the  Government  loan  is  amortized  the  tenant 
acquires  a  corresponding  amount  of  stock; 
and  when  his  stockholdings  equal  the  value 
of  the  house  his  dividends,  which  until  then 
are  paid  in  stock,  will  be  paid  in  cash.  The 


and    the   sums    required    for   1 

taxes,  etc.,  which  must  be  c 

bene^t  of  the  village  in  ecteoHOOi  or  ■» 

provements  of  its  equipment  tnd  adTinti|IL 

There  is  no  other  village  io  thb  uuuntif 
where  exactly  this  plan  of  opention  hM  bSM 
used,  but  it  is  a  brave  man  who  will  WKj  1^ 
day  that  anything  is  impossible.  Indeed,  M 
Yorkship  again  and  again  itWH  the  O^ 
possible  which  we  had  to  iccomplirfi.     ^. . 

Cooperation  is  the  watdiword  of  Ae  di^ 
•—cooperation  and,  let  us  hope,  rnnrriiilha 
Those  of  us  who  have  planned  Yorlohip  V^ 
lage  believe  that  if  this  method  of  opendH 
(or  one  akin  to  it)  may  be  adopted,  YeA> 
villc  Village  will  be  not  only  an  infliMnosflff 
good  in  die  New  York  Ship^rud,  bnt  m 
example  to  the  whole  industrial  r — •■" 
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DURING  the  first  few  months  of  the 
war,  Washington  passed  through  suc- 
cessive stages  of  "saturation"  which  from 
tilling  houses  already  in  commission  pro- 
gressed to  making  use  of  habitable  homes 
and  finally  to  the  repairing  of  houses  long 
since  discarded.  Following  the  ancient  law 
of  supply  and  demand  the  prices  of  houses 
and  rooms  increased  as  available  living  space 
diminished. 

This  process  bore  heavily  on  the  thousands 
nf  government  employees  who  had  been 
brought  from  their  homes  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  do  their  share  toward  winning 
the  war.  and  difficulties  were  especially  great 
for  young  and  inexperienced  girls  who  ac- 
cepted positions  at  $IOOO  and  $iiOO  a  year, 
never  dreaming  that  such  a  sum  would  fail 
to  pay  expenses. 

Besides  suffering  from  indecent  over- 
crowding of  rooms,  lack  of  sanitary  conve- 
niences, uncleanliness  and  exorbitant  prices 
for  quarters,  many  young  women  with 
healthy  appetites  actually  went  hungry  from 
meal  to  meal  because  the  day's  allowance 
for  food  simply  would  not  cover  three  hearty 
meals.  Of  course,  many  of  these  employees 
had  never  lived  away  from  homes  where 
there  were  bountiful  tables  of  home-cooked 
food,  and  consequently  they  did  not  know 
how  to  order  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
restaurants  and  cafeterias  in  which  most  of 
them  were  obliged  to  eat.    But  anyone  who 


tried  for  $1.50  to  order  enough  food  to 
repair  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  war  worker's 
day  found  it  a  heavy  tax  on  ingenuity.  It 
does  not  take  higher  mathematics  to  figure 
that  $20  to  $30  for  part  of  a  room,  $45  for 
board  and  $3  to  $5  for  carfare  will  not  leave 
much  out  of  the  $83.33  a  month  which  is 
exactly  one-twelfth  of  $1000. 

It  became  increasingly  difficult  to  secure 
meals  in  private  families  and  boarding 
houses  as  the  scarcity  and  cost  of  service, 
the  high  prices  and  regulation  of  food  made 
it  impossible  to  produce  regulation  meals 
for  any  price  the  war  workers  could  afford. 

Many  war  workers  rose  at  6  A.  M.  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  bathroom  before  the  dozen 
others  who  had  an  equal  claim  on  its  rather 
precarious  supply  of  hot  water,  or  they  were 
obliged  to  spend  precious  minutes  waiting  in 
hallways  at  a  door  which  seemed  perpet- 
ually closed  and  locked.  The  combing  of 
hair  was  a  dreaded  operation  when  two  other 
faces  already  filled  the  one  small  mirror 
available.  The  securing  of  clean  clothes 
meant  a  large  weekly  outlay  or  a  laundry 
bee  at  night  with  damp  garments  hanging 
over  chair  backs  in  the  sleeping  room  and  a 
hurried  pressing  out  on  the  floor  in  the  morn- 
ing if  the  electric  iron  could  be  locked  se- 
curely from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  vigilant 
landlady.  Some  girb  sent  laundry  home  and 
at  least  one  hard-pressed,  war  worker  sent 
laundry  to   California   1^   porceb   post   to 
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THE   aOyMRyJUENT  HOTELS  FOK   ffOMEN 


ONE    OF     MANY     COURTVAKD! 
THE     LEFT, 

arid  the  duly  cl«ted  representatives  of  the 
Amctkan  people  are  not  by  tradititm  advo- 
cates of  paternal  federal  enterprises  nor  of 
subsidies  to  special  classes.  Many  members 
of  the  national  legislature  would  be  thankful 
to  see  the  buildings  razed  and  the  United 
States  Treasury  pocket  once  for  all  its  war 
loss  of  two  and  a  half  millions.  And  there 
stand  commercial  vultures  ready  to  bid  in 
the  meclianica!  equipment  and  furniture  at 
low  rates,  should  the  Government  abandon 
die  project  while  >'et  the  paint  is  new. 

Several  moves  have  been  made  on  the  part 
of  those  "on  the  hill"  to  close  the  hotels,  but 
these  have  been  met  with  such  a  storm  of 
protest  from  the  war  workeis  and  from  the 
leading  women  of  the  countrv'  that  the  op- 
eration of  the  Hotels  has  cimtinued,  though 
^way«  under  the  disadvantages  attendant 
upon  threatened  abandonment. 

The  second  difficulty  lies  in  the  inherent 
difference  in  standpoint  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant aggravated  Uy  the  custom  of  appeal  to 
a  long  line  of  executive  representatives  which 
does  not  stop  short  of  the  President  and  to 
the  entire  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Samuel  Bljthe  has  divided  all  men  (and 
presumably  women)  into  tM'o  clas.ses — those 
who  believe  they  could  run  the  railroads  bet- 
ter duui  dbey  are  run,  and  those  who  know 
due  they  could  manage  the  hotels  better  than 
th^  «re  managed.  Of  course  the  railroad 
business  is  extremely  technical  and  the  hotel 
business  requires  a  medley  of  specialists. 

In  the  present  enterprise,  the  largest 
American-plan  hotel  in  the  world  has  openod 
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and  continues  to  operate  in  the  face  of  ad- 
ministrative obstacles  that  often  baftle  the 
staff  of  specialists;  and  yet  to  the  casual 
observer  it  seems  a  mere  question  of  every- 
day housekeeping— the  housekeeping  which 
;^>pea^s  to  the  consumer  so  simple  and  to  the 
producer  so  complex  whether  it  be  for  a 
family  of  fi^ie  or  five  hundred. 

The  two  thousand  women  who  live  in  the 
Government  Hotels  are  homogeneous  only 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  all  employed  by  the 
federal  government.  They  are  of  all  ages, 
of  all  grades  of  evperience,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  with  diverse  habits  of  lif?  and 
divergent  desires  in  food.  Some  come  from 
sheltered  communities  and  others  from  free 
business  life. 

And  because  the  enterprise  is  new,  be- 
cause it  has  not  yet  "found  itself,"  the 
women  worters  have  gone  to  riieir  patient 
Congressmen  with  their  personal  objection-, 
and  Congress,  being  besieged  with  petty  de- 
tails, has  been  inclined  to  wash  its  hands  of 
the  whole  troublesome  business  and  declare 
ihe  evperiment  a  failure. 

The  third  difficulty  of  government  opera- 
tion of  the  hotels  lies  in  the  delaj's  and  ex- 
pense involved  in  conforming  to  government 
red  tape.  The  Go\ernment  Hotels  are  not 
permitted  to  use  their  revenues.  Since  June 
,^0,  1919.  these  are  deposited  m  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  and  all  expenditures 
a'e  required  to  be  made  under  the  General 
Schedule  of  Supplies,  a  portly  voltimc  pre- 
pared by  the  General  Supply  Committee  for 
the  use  of  E.xecutivc  Departments  and.  the 
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u»  of  which  in  a  hotel  which  operates  twen- 
■ty-tour  hours  a  day,  365  days  in  the  year,  is 
as  conducive  to  prompt  action  as  the  use  of  a 
dictionary  for  each  word  of  a  composition. 

In  spite  of  these  adminbtrativc  di£ScuI- 
tics,  every  room  in  the  hotcb  is  filled  and 
there  is  a  waiting  list  of  twelve  hundred! 

In  general  any  government  employee  who 
can  find  a  vacancy  may  live  in  the  Hotels. 
There  are  few  rules — only  those  limitations 
and  inhibitions  which  it  is  necessary  to  oh- 
serve  when  two  thousand  persons  live  in  close 
quarters.  It  is  true  that  some  women  are 
not  constituted  to  live  comfortably  in  com- 
munity life,  and,  after  a  trial,  these  are 
advised  to  find  quieter  quarters  or  living  ac- 
commodations offering  greater  privacy.  The 
Government  Hoteb  are  not  planned  for  spe- 
ci:il  ser\'ice.  They  are  suitable  only  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  accept  what  can  be  given 
to  all  and  cheerfully  to  deny  themselves 
what  may  not  be  granted  to  all. 

Exactly  what  may  a  resident,  who  has 
been  assigned  (o  a  room  expect  to  receive 
from  the  Government  Hotels? 

The  Dining  Service 

First,  in  the  dining  room,  the  meal  plan 
is  .American  family,  with  a  choice  of  two 
meats  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  Eggs  are 
sened  as  guests  request,  and  with  these  ex- 
ceptions the  meals  are  standardized.  These 
are  recent  menus: 

Break  ftjl 

Frnh  .Appln 

Fartca  CcM  Cereal* 

Pinrei  Tiih  BacoD  and  Ef^s 

On-im  Muffins  Toait 

C-fce  Cocoa  .Milk 


Rn«t  Bec£ 

Tomatn  and  CI 

PompUa 

Coffee  Tea 


Caaned  Pi 

Wbcaiena 
Comcd  Beef  Hath 
Corn   Meal   Hnffias 
Coffee  Tea 


Motfc  Totdi 
Chicfce^  a  I 
Mathed  Potauc* 

Cooibiauka 

Coffee  Tn 

Bremkfi 

Frctfa  Pf 

PttdioLii  Cald 

Veal  Utus 


PrcDch  Fried  Potitoes        Fmb 
AipiriKus  Salad, 
Currant  Jellr 
CbocDlitc  Ice   Crcaa 
Coffee  Tea 


.Meal  hours  are  frocn  7  (o  8:30  A.  II. 
and  from  ^  rjo  to  7  P.  \l.  00  week  d^fl  hI 
from  8  to  10  .■\.  11.  and  I  to  3  P.  U.  « 

.As  there  are  106S  scab  and  neai^  XMB 
guests,  most  of  the  tables  are  fillH  nrik 
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SOME  OF  THE  WAITRESSES  WHO, SERVE  WOMEN  GUESTS  AT  THE  GOVERNMKNT  HOTELS 


1'his  ii)pans  that  residents  are  shown  to  seats 
by  captains  as  in  any  other  hotel  dining 
room. 

For  breakfast  the  fruit  is  found  on  the 
table,  the  cereal  and  main  breakfast  are 
served  in  two  courses.  Coffee  is  brought  on 
in  large  metal  pots  ivhich  are  left  on  the 
tabic.  This  gives  a  second  cup  or  that  val- 
ued last  hot  portion  which  Is  so  comforting 
to  coffee  lovers.  Toast,  rolls,  butter,  milk 
and  cream  are  not  limited. 

At  dinner,  as  soon  as  anyone  is  seated  at 
a  waitress'  table  she  starts  to  the  kitchen  for 
her  six  plates  of  soup,  as  the  captain  will 
plan  to  have  her  table  filled  by  the  time 
she  returns.  The  meats  and  vegetables  are 
then  served,  orders  for  choice  in  drinks 
taken,  followed  by  salad  and  dessert. 

The  tables,  each  of  which  seats  six,  are 
covered  with  white  cotton  cloths  and  set  up 
a«r«rtively  in  white  porcelain  and  plainly 
des^ned  silver. 


Ftatut 


of  the  ResUen 


■  Hath 


In  the  residence  halls  a  guest  may  find 
s  welcome  light  until  eleven  at  night.  She 
is  not  met  by  a  forbTdding  hallway  hut  must 
pMs  through  a  hospitable  lobby  with  com- 
fortable lounge  chairs.  In  each  lobby  is  a 
small  hotel  desk  where  she  may  claim  her 
key,  find  her  mail  and  receive  any  mess^ies. 
Once  in  her  room  visitors  and  telephone 
tails  are  announced  by  a  buzzer  from  the 
House  desk".  , . 


If  she  comes  in  after  eleven  at  night  there 
is  the  night  watch  woman  to  admit  her 
without  delay  or  question.  When  she  sleeps 
she    is    guarded    against    danger   of    fire    or 


Needed  repairs  will  be  looked  after  if  she 
reports  them  to  the  house  manager.  If  die 
cares  for  a  reading  lamp  the  hotel  elec- 
trician will  make  the  proper  connections 
for  it. 

If  she  cares  to  wash  her  own  clothes  she 
may  do  so  in  the  basement  laundiy  and 
may  attach  her  iron  to  the  connections  there 
provided.  She  may  send  her  clothes  to  the 
Hotels  laundry  where  she  may  have  them 
rough-dried  for  a  small  price  or  finished 
at  prices  from  25  to  50  per  cent  less  than 
in  commercial  establishments. 

If  she  cares  to  cook  something  for  a 
"spread"  or  for  a  sick  frier>d,  she  may  use 
the  kitchenette. 

If  ^e  falls  ill  the  nurse  from  the  infirmary 
will  call  upon  her.  The  house  manager 
will  see  that  she  is  sent  her  meats.  If  she 
needs  special  treatment  and  still  is  not  ill 
enough  to  go  to  a  hospital  she  may  be  re- 
ceived at  the  infirmary.  If  she  cuts  her 
finger,  contracts  a  sore  throat,  bums  her 
hands,  needs  a  dose  of  any  household  remedy, 
she  may  call  at  the  dispensary  and  be  "fixed 
up"  with  a  very  strong  chantx  that  serious 
consequences  will  be  avoided. 

With  the  exception  of  the  comer  rooms, 
all  bedrooms  are  single  and  a  resident  may 
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claim  companionship  in  the  lobbies  but  find 
absolute  privacy  in  her  own  room.  She  may 
find  hot  bath  water  night  or  day.  There 
is  running  water  in  her  room.     She  may  find 

:old  drinking  water  in  her  corridor. 
There  is  always  some  one  on  duty  to  call 

n  case  she  needs  assistance  of  any  kind.  The 
corridors  are  patroled  at  night  by  watch- 

tvomen  who  will  render  assistance  in  any 

emergency. 

She  may  invite  unlimited  company  for 
meals  without  notice  to  the  cook.  She  may 
arrange  for  a  reserved  table  for  a  dinner 
party  in  a  few  minutes. 

For  a  fee  of  $2  a  month  or  $5  for  three 
months'  tuition,  she  may  enter  recreation 
classes  three  nights  a  week  and  keep  in  fit  con- 


tion  to  carry  on  her  sedentaty  c 

For  these  .'Services  die  Fesidents  of  i1k 
Government  Hotels  pxy  $45  1  mobdi.  N« 
rental  or  interest  on  the  cost  of  buildnop 
is  charged,  but  ar  moderate  re»erye  for  i^ 
placements  is  made.  Beyond  the  war  co^ 
tribution  of  the  plant  itself,  the  tmpmii 
are  not  being  called  upon  for  a  ooit  li 
operate  these  Hotels.  The  1  _ 
of  Congress  is  made  from  the  i 
the  Hotels  deposited  in  the  Treaaw; 
United  States.  In  the  month  of  J, 
$45  was  spent  as  'follows:  DormkoriMt 
$8.42;  restaurants,  $31.81;  ififinnary,  37 
cents;  shop,  66  cents;  fire  protection,  47 
cents;  telephone,  42  cents;  general  ofin 
$2.63 ;  insurance,  32  cents. 


flf 
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JUSTICE  BRANDOS  IN  PALESTINE 


.BY  WILLIAM  E.  SMYTHE 


Nine  years  ago  the  New  York  garment 
'.  trtde  .was  involved  in  what  seemed  a  hopc- 
Ie«L.'  impasse  between  labor  and  capital. 
Heoirs,  wages,  sanitary  conditions,  and 
above  all,  the  open  or  the  closed  -  shop^ 
th^^  were  the  issues.  The  strikers  had  been 
out  for  months  with  no  improvement  in  the 
situation.  The  matter  had  risen  to  national 
importance  because  of  its  effect  on  general 
business.  Some  250,000  men,  women  and 
children  were  upon  the  verge  of  starvation. 

Something  had  to  be  done,  and  finally 
the  contending  sides  agreed  on  one  proposi- 
tion: That  Louis  D.  Brandeis  of  Boston 
should  be  summoned  and  asked  to  try  to 
find  the  way  out.  What  followed  makes 
one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  our  industrial 
history,  for  peace  came  in  place  of  war, 
harmony  in  place  of  discord,  and  there  was 
born  an  institution  which  might  well  become 
the  object  of  study  for  future  industrial 
conferences — the    Preferential    Union    Shop. 

That,  however,  is  no  part  of  the  present 
story,  except  the  fact  that  if  Mr.  Brandeis 
had  never  been  called  upon  to  settle  the 
strike  of  the  garment  workers  there  prob- 
ably would  have  been  no  occasion  for  writing 
this  article.  At  that  time  he  was  a  lawyer 
in  private  practice,  yet  with  a  great  place 
in  American  public  life.  He  was  "the  Peo- 
ple's Lawyer,"  cheerfully  serving  unpopular 
causes,  and  forever  turning  up  in  court  and 
at  legislative  hearings  with  a  vigor  and  per- 
tinacity that  was  most  exasperating,  and 
often  embarrassing,  to  certain  powerful 
interests  represented  by  high-priced  attor- 
neys. 

Until  he  tackled  this  job  in  New  York 
Mr.  Brandeis  was  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
race  consciousness.  He  was  a  Jew,  but  of 
an  old  American  family  long  settled  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  enjoyed  a  liberal  education, 
graduated  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
entered  almost  immediately  upon  a  practice 
which  took  him  into  the  world  of  large 
afbirs.  In  such  associations  he  probably 
never  would  have  encountered  the  Jewish 
Problem. 

But  when  he  turned  to  the  study  of  the 
garment-workers'  strike  he  entered  a  new 
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and  different  world.  There  are  about  three 
million  Jews  in  the  United  States  and  more 
than  a  million  of  them  live  and  work  in 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Brandeis  lived  in 
the  midst  of  them  for  several  weeks  and 
applied  his  great  capacity  for  analysis  to 
their  situation.  He  soon  found  himsejf  inter- 
ested not  only  in  their  social  and  economic 
condition  as  part  of  the  mass  of  toilers,  but 
in  their  singular  racial  isolation.  A  people 
without  a  home  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
— a  people  who  filled  a  great  place  in  human 
history  and  who  were  the  spiritual  fore- 
bears of  half  the  world — such  a  people  an 
outcast  race!  And  he  was  himself  of  that 
race!  His  pride  was  aroused,  his  sympa- 
thies deeply  touched,  and  the  vision  of  Theo- 
dor  Herzl  became  his  vision. 
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THE   MOUNT   OF   OLIVES,   AS   SEEN   FROM  DAVID'S  TOWER 


memben'ng  the  glories  of  his  race  and  land 
thousands  of  years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  fina.1  expulsion  in 
79  A.  D;,  and  all  the  tragedies  suffered  by 
the  Jewish  people  in  and  out  of  Palestine 
in  substquent  centuries,  yet  filled  with  the 
great  dream  of  the  coming  restoration,  and 
the  glory  that  is  to  be — with  what  feelings 
must  the  leader  of  Zionism  in  America  have 
gone  forth  to  the  Holy  Land  last  Junel 

He  entered  Palestine  from  Port  Said  on 
the  military  railroad  constructed  by  the  Brit- 
ish during  the  War,  following  upon  the  trail 
of  General  AUenby  in  his  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  was  everywhere  received  with 
the  honor  befitting  his  high  station  in  public 
life,  as  well  as  one  of  the  world's  leading 
Zionists. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem  he 
ascended  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  took  his 
station  in  a  tower  of  rather  hideous  archi- 
tecture, erected  by  fCaiscr  Wilhelm  of  Ger- 
many on  his  visit  in  1908.  It  is  really  a 
monument  to  the  lost  cause — ^"Berlin  to 
Bagdad."  It  was,  however,  a  good  point 
of  observation.  The  atmosphere  of  Pales- 
tine is  so  clear,  and  the  heights  so  command- 
ing, that  from  many  points  one  gets  an  unob- 
structed view  of  nearly  the  entire  country. 

A  few  miles  south  lay  Bethlehem ;  a  little 
beyond  it,  the  deep  blue  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
to  the  southeast,  the  green  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  flowing  down  from  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee. Far  to  the  north,  Mt.  Hebron  and  Mt. 
Lebanon,  and  on  the  west  a  broad  expanse 
of  shining  waters  —  the  Mediterranean. 
With  deep  emotion  he  gazed  upon  these 
historic  scenes,  then  turned  and  exclaimed 
to  his  companion :    "What  a  lovable  land !" 


And  in  this  fervent  exclamation  he  spoke  for 
all  Zionism,  and  for  Christendom,  as  well. 

Justice  Brandeis  is  known  among  his 
friends  as  a  glutton  for  details.  He  wants 
all  of  the  facts,  and  has  a  way  of  getting 
them  at  first  hand  whenever  that  is  pos- 
sible. Furthermore,  he  puts  efficiency  before 
style.  Hence,  no  one  should  be  surprised 
that  his  weeks  in  Palestine  were  chiefly  spent 
in  a  Ford,  both  night  and  day.  He  went 
over  the  country  from  end  to  end,  studying 
both  its  town  and  rural  life;  its  physical 
resources  and  the  possibilities  of  future  devel- 
opment. Naturally  he  did  not  overlook  the 
historic  scenes  and  monuments  so  closely 
interwoven  with  the  experience  of  his  own 
people;  and,  indeed,  of  all  civilization.  What 
he  saw  is  precisely  what  any  other  traveler 
would  see  in  the  course  of  the  same  journey. . 

Like  Our  Arid  America 

In  climate  and  topography  Palestine  is 
very  similar  to  that  portion  of  the  United 
States  which  is  both  semi-arid  and  semi- 
tiopical — southwestern  Arizona  and  south- 
ern California.  That  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  Palestine  is  the  making  of 
one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  on  the  face 
of  God's  earth,  "a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey"  in  the  literal  sense.  To  those 
who  understand  its  spiritual  significance,  irri- 
gation is  a  form  of  prayer.  It  is  thus  that 
they  "pray  for  rain"  in  the  Land  of  Israel 
and  know  that  their  prayers  will  be  answered 
with  scientific  precision.  They  know,  too, 
that  the  moisture  will  fall  just  when  and 
where  it  is  wanted  with  due  regard  to  the 
varying  needs  of  different  crops.  By  the 
same  token,  they  know  they  possess  the  first 
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requisite  of  intensive  cultivation  which  car- 
ries ivith  it  the  possibility  of  close 'y-settled 
neighborhoods  and  high  social  organization. 
Right  here  we  find  the  key  to  the  civiliza- 
tion which  is  coming  back  to  Palestine.  Its 
dominant  note  will  be  cooperative,  since 
men  must  work  together  in  developing  and 
distributing  water.  Its  farms  will  be  smalt 
because  the  amount  of  the  available  water 
supply  rather  than  of  land  is  the  measure 
of  its  possible  expansion,  and  water  is  rela- 
tively less  abundant  than  land.  Such  condi- 
tions make  strongly  against  private  or 
miinopolistic  control,  and  in  favor  of  funda- 
mental democracy. 

Polity  of  the  Nnv  Palestine 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  Zionists  arc 
aiminn  to  shape  their  new  institutions  to  fit 
the  pe<.uliar  environment  of  the  country.  The 
ideals  of  the  American  leaders  are  set  forth 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Pittsburgh  Prc^ram, 
which   includes  the  following: 

TV]  iniure  in  the  Jewish  national  home  in  Pal- 
caline  equality  of  opportunity,  ne  favor  a  polio' 
which,  with  ilue  ref;'rd  to  exininjc  rights,  ahall 
lend  to  e«(abli-'h  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the  land  and  of  all  the  natural  resources,  and  of 
all  public  utilities,  by  the  whole  people. 

All  land,  owned  or  controlled  t^  the  whole 
people,  should  be  leased  on  such  conditions  as  will 
insure  the  fullest  opportunity  for  development  and 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  lease  is 
to  be  hereditary,  so  that  it  may  pass  from 
father  to  children  or  other  heirs,  and  that 
every  provision  is  made  to  protect  the  land- 


user  in  the  secure  possesuoo  of  m\uA  he 
creates  by  means  of  ha  omi  labor  wA 
investment.  Ground  valon  will  be  iap> 
praised  at  stated  interval*  with  ft  view  of 
making  the  rental  such  i 
society   for   whatever  portioa   of   i 

value  may  be  due  to  ina        "  ._^ 

or  general  activities.  The  methlMl  diflo* 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  liil^  ta^  htf 
the  result  aimed  at  is  precisely  the  anae. 

There  will  be  no  Establuhed  OlUldl  ii 
the  Holy  Land,  and  no  reatrictiona  agliM 
womfcn  in  political  or  other  ri^ta.  Eveif 
possible  provision  is  made  for  the  c 
ment  of  cooperative 
arran|>ements  in  all  department!  of  life,  tm 
public  education  is  provided,  and  the  ai 
est  possible  safeguards  erected  tD  ] 
the  revived  Hebrew  tongue  as  the  1 
01   the  people  forever. 

The  ZioititI  Colona 

The  first  impulse  of  modem  c  ^ 

in  Palestine  which  may  be  said  to  havi^giv 
logical  relation  to  the  Zionist  monNfpK 
was  felt  between  1875  and  1880  in  CIW- 
quence  of  intense  persecution  taSent^^ 
Russia  and  Roumania.  Most  of  die  Jlkp 
who  fled  from  their  tormentors  at  that  Am 
went  to  Western  Europe  or  Amein,  Mt 
a  few  young  intellectuals  turned  towni  9tt 
land  of  their  fathers  and  obtained  a  Cenlt 
f(v>»)iold  upon  if 
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since,  largely  aided  by  philanthropic  mem- 
bers of  tfie  race.  To-day  thert  are'  over 
iorty  colonies,  mostly  located  on  the  Mari- 
time Plain,  which  includes  PhilistJa,  the 
"Plains  of  Sharon,  Mt.  Carmel  and  Phoeni- 
■cia.  This  plain  is  of  remarkable  fertility, 
■and  both  its  past  history  and  its  promise  of 
future  develt^ment  make  it  a  matter  of 
-peculiar  interest  to  the  world.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  noted  not  merely  for  its  soil, 
but  as  a  great  route  from  the  North  into 
Egypt.  The  hosts  of  forgotten  nations 
rolled  through  this  land  of  the  Philistines 
on  their  way  to  the  granary  of  the  Nile, 

Judea  is  a  stony  plateau,  wholly  without 
running  water,  yet  capable  of  producing 
olives  and  light  crops  of  grain,  especially 
Jiarley.  In  ancient  times  it  was  a  land  of 
flocks  and  herds,  but  this  industry  would 
not  be  suited  to  the  new  plans  of  intensive 
development. 

The  hills  of  Galilee  are  interspersed  with 
fertile  valleys  once  thickly  populated  and 
likely  to  be  again.  To  the  east,  the  hills 
of  Galilee,  of  Samaria,  and  of  Judea  fall 
rapidly  into  the  Jordan  Valley,  which  has 
teen  denominated  "the  deepest  trench  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,"  the  Dead  Sea 
being  nearly   1,300  feet  below  sea  level. 

Tfte  storied  Jordan  River,  flowing  south, 
divides  Palestine  almost  in  the  middle,  and 
practically  all  historical  association,  pop- 
ulation and  development  lie  on  the  west  side 
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to  be  realized  during  the  next  few  years  in 
connection  with  the  constructive  era  now 
at  hand.  Both  the  northern  and  eastern 
boundaries  of  Palestine  are  indefinite  at 
present.  Future  adjustments  might  readily 
double  its  territory. 

Elements  of  Population 

In  the  absence  of  a  good  census  one  guesses 
at  the  population  of  Palestine  with  such  light 
as  it  is  possibla  to  get  from  conflicting 
authorities.  The  total  is  probably  around  . 
750,000  at  this  time,  of  which  it  is  likely 
that  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  are  Jews. 
Of  these,  perhaps  12,000  to  15,000  live  in 
agricultural  colonies,  and  the  rest  in  about 
thirtj'  towns,  of  which  Jerusalem  ts  much 
the  largest.  The  Moslem  element  still 
greatly  predominates,  but  the  Jews  are  gain- 
ing much  faster.  Thus  between  1880  and 
1910  they  scored  an  increase  of  280  per  cent 
against  40  per  cent  for  the  general  popula- 
tion. The  Christians  are  well  represented 
also  and  probably  have  about  the  same  num- 
ber as  the  Jews. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  how  many  Amer- 
icans are  represented  in  the  new  Zionist 
settlements,  but  the  movement  in  this  coun- 
try is  energetic  and  well  organized.  A  very 
useful  instrument  of  colonization  is  the 
American  Zion  Commonwealth,  virtually  a 
department  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  under  the  capable  presidency  o£ 
Mr.  Bernard  A.  Rosenblatt.  It  was  incor- 
porated five  years  ago  in  accordance  with 
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New  York  lawi,  and  has  adopted  plans 
which  make  rt  very  easy  for  thrifty  men 
and  women  to  become  interested  in  the  soil 
of  Palcitine.  The  company  purchases  Urge 
tract!  of  land,  subdivides  and  leases  them  in 
accordance  with  Zionist  ideals  of  land- 
holding.  It  contemplates  a  program  of 
tnwn-planning  and  garden  cities,  as  an 
important  part  of  its  activities,  since  it  is 
not  intended  to  send  forth  colonists  to  shift 
entirely  for  themselves.  At  least  ten  per  cent 
of  the  lands  arc  retained  for  public  uses, 
which  includes  industrial  purposes  as  well 
as  sites  for  cities  and  villages.  Profits 
derived  from  the  leasing  of  these  public 
lands  will  be  divided  amonf;  all  residents  of 
the  American  Zion  Commonwealth  territory. 
A  careful  survey  has  shown  that  fifty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  territory  of  Palestine 
is  capable  of  cultivation,  while  only  a  little 
more  ttian  ten  per  cent  is  cultivated  now; 
another  twenty-five  per  cent,  b  well  adapted 
to  afforestation ,  so  that  in  time  fully  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  country  may  be  applied  to 
useful  purposes.  Apparently,  there  are  no 
serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  gradual 
expansion  of  Jewish  owner^ip,  without 
injury  to  other  occupants,  though  die  process 
may  extend  over  three  or  four  gcnerariont. 
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Who  can  doubt  that  Zichron  Jacob  points 
the  way  for  millions  of  devoted  Hebrews, 
if  at  last  the  day  has  come  when  Palestine 
may  live  its  own  life  and  go  its  way  id 
peace? 

Behind  the  Brilish  Lion 

"His  Majesty's  Government  views  with 
favor  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a 
national  home  for  the  Jewish  people  and 
will  use  their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate 
the   achievement  of   this  subject," 

So  said  Mr.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Minister,  in  November,  1917. 
And  all  Zionism,  including  over  529^00 
of  its  representatives  in  America,  has  peti- 
tioned the  League  of  Nations  to  make  Eng- 
land the  mandatory  power  over  Palestine. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  prayer 
will  be  granted,  and  that  after  nearly  two 
thousand  years  of  oppression  Israel  will  lift 
its  head  and  stand  erect,  walking  in  the 
shadow  of  the  British  Lion. 

The  ideals  of  Zionism  are  intensely  demo- 
cratic. Its  leaders  appeal  not  to  a  few  rich 
men,  but  to  all  who  cherish  the  thought  of 
restored  nationality  and  respect.     And  their 


support  is  coming  largely  from  the  multi- 
tude. Now  that  the  Jewish  homeland  is 
assured,  they  ask  that  every  Jew  should  do 
his  part  for  the  development  of  Palestine. 

Stiitificance  for  Christians 

The  Christian  world  can  hardly  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  land  that 
contains  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Jerusa- 
lam,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  and  the  Hill  of  Calvary.  While 
tliey  are  not  asked  to  help  in  the  restoration. 
Christians  will  inevitably  share  its  benefits. 
For  one  thing,  the  country  will  become 
accessible  and  hospitable.  For  another,  the 
language  and  customs  of  Bible  days  will 
live  again,  and  this  will  go  far  to  revive  the 
psychologj'  of  the  time  in  which  Jesus  walked 
the  earth. 

It  requires  little  imagination  to  compre- 
hend what  Zionism  means  to  Jews.  Is  it 
fantastic  to  indulge  the  hope  that  it  mtcf 
some  time  mean  nearly  as  much  to  the 
Christian  world  which  is  seeking  today,  as 
never  before,  an  economic  interpretation  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mcur.t? 


BY  MAJOR  WILUAM  S. 

(Medical  Director,  Amcncan  Red  I 

THE  eyes  of  America  are  turned  to^^ay     i 
with  new  interest  toward  Asia  Minor,     ] 
land  of  many   races,  many  religions,  many     i 
sorrows  and  the  land  of  great  opportunity. 
Throughout  its  length  and  breadth  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  have  lived  lives  of  serv- 
ice for  a  hundred  years;  in  its  hostile  cities 
during  the  last  three  yeai^  scattered  Amer- 
icans, many  of  them  women  entirely  alone, 
have  held  our  relief  to  forlorn  refugees ;  into 
its  very  heart  Americans  have  pushed  as  fast 
as  access  was  possible  after  the  armistice; 
and  across  its  eastern  provinces  from  sea  to 
sea  Americans  have  made  the  first  trip  since 
the  war. 

The  Red  Cross  Commission  to  Palestine 
had  carried  its  relief  work  as  far  north  as 
Aleppo,  the  great  interior  city  of  Turkey. 
Lyin^  in  the  narrow  region  between  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Mesopotamian 
desert,  .Meppo  forms  the  nec^  of  the  hour- 
glass through  which  the  deported  Armenians 
from  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  were 
poured  in  1915,  and  scattered  to  the  deserts 
to  die.  Now  the  hour-glass  is  turned,  and 
the  sur%'ivors  are  coming  back  again  in  con- 
verging  lines  to  Aleppo,  thence  seeking  means 
of  returning  to  their  devastated  homes. 

The  orphans  and  the  women  and   girb 
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and  boys,  a  camp  orphanage  for  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  boys,  and  many  hundreds  more 
ought  to  be  taken  in.  Of  the  unfortunate 
women  and  girls  who  have  been  enslaved 
in  Moslem  houses,  both  Turkish  and  Arabic, 
there  are  estimated  to  be  two  thousand 
in  the  city  alone,  while  the  surrounding 
villages  and  towns  have  many  more,  and 
even  from  the  tents  of  the  desert  we  receive 
appeals  daily  for  rescue.  Conditions  in 
Aleppo  were  but  a  sample  of  what  was 
found  in  all  the  region  south  of  the  Taunts 
when  the  victorious  British  army  came  in. 
Here  was  the  work  to  be  done  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Relief  Commission. 

But,  these  people  were  not  in  their  homes, 
not  where  they  belonged.  What  was  the 
condition  of  the  region  beyond  the  Turkish 
lines,  not  occupied  by  the  British,  the  coun- 
try from  which  these  refugees  had  been 
driven?  To  go  further  into  Turkey  at  that 
time  was  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  Brit- 
ish control,  into  unknown  conditions.  At 
thb  point  our  Palestine  Commission  handed 
over  the  work,  and  many  of  its  workers,  to 
the  Near-East  Relief  Commission. 

Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  of  Boston,  who  was 
head  of  this  latter  commission,  felt  that  the 
investigation  of  the  conditions  of  the  interior 
was  the  first  work  to  be  done.  It  came  on 
at  once  from  Constantinople,  and  made  up  a 
party  of  five;  of  which  I  was  the  medical 
and  Turkish -speaking  member. 

At  the  start  we  were  met  by  a  positive 
refusal  of  the  British  military  to  allow  any 
relief  expedition  or  workers  to  go  into  Tur- 


key, beyond  the  eflective  oc- 
cupation by  British  troops. 
Dr.  Barton  was  not  t*  be 
'  discounted.  He  went  di- 
rectly to  Cairo  to  lay  die 
matter  before  General  Al- 
lenby.  Our  ground  was.that 
we  would  be  in  no  danger 
froni  the  Turks,,  or  Kurds, 
and  would  bring  upon  the 
British  military  authorities 
no  perplexing  problem  of  our 
rescue,  and  that  investigation 
of  relief  needs  was  a  prime 
requisite  for  the  settlement 
of  evil  conditions. 

Finally,  on  condition  that 
we  go  on  our  own  responsi- 
bility and  take  no  guard,  the 
desired  permission  was 
granted.  Our  judgment  was 
proved  correct  by  the  trip. 
We  were  not  molested  in  any  way,  and  on 
the  contrary  were  treated  almost  as  royal 
guests  wherever  we  went. 

Difficulties  of  Railroad  Trmtl 
We  started  on  April  24,  by  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Carche- 
mish,  the  southern  Hittite  capital,  whoee 
great  mound  has  already  revealed  some  of 
its  ancient  secrets.  Beside  this  mined  monu- 
ment of  a  fallen  empire  stands  another  great 
monument,  also  of  a  fallen  empire,  but  now 
serving  the  purposes  of  freedom  and  human- 
ity, the  great  ten-span  iron  bridge  acms  the 
Euphrates,  built  by  the  GcrmaAs  during  the 
war. 

We  had  ar^  ordinary  box-car  for"  our 
traveling,  as  no  passenger  cars  were  to  be 
had.  Every  man  had  his  bedding  roll  and 
his  traveling  bedstead,  beside  his  suit-case, 
and  these  we  set  up  in  our  car.  With  diem 
we  spent  a  most  comfortable  week.  On 
two  flat  car?  were  loaded  a  two-ton  truck 
and  two  Ford  cars.  ■  The  trud  carried 
gasoline,  more  than  a  ton  of  it,  for  no  sup- 
plies would  be  found  along  the  way.  The 
British  authorities  had  taken  over  a  part  of 
the  Bagdad  railway  and  were  running  one 
or  two  trains  a  week,  for  tfiey  had  no  roll- 
ing stock  to  supply  a  regular  service. 

Arriving  at  Tel  Abiad  that  ni^t,  we 
learned  that  the  Turkish  train,  whidi  was 
to  meet  us  there,  would  not  arrive  for  sev- 
eral days.  We  occupied  the  time  by  a  side 
trip  to  Ourfa,  where  relief  workers  had  al- 
ready been  sent,  and  returned  to  Tel  Abiad. 
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At  iMt  a  train  of  freight  can  appeared, 
«l  all  kinds  of  varieties,  loaded  with  dcmo- 
Miacd  Turfcbh  troops,  who  were  bnnig^t 
thus  far  on  their  joumej'  home.  After  rest- 
ing overnight,  the  men  in  charge  of  the  en- 
gine, the  only  one  left  to  the  Turks  on  this 
railway,  consented  to  add  our  little  party 
to  its  empty  train  for  the  return  trip.  But 
it  was  a  terrible  struggle.  The  water-tank 
leaked,  and  when  nearly  empty  the  engine 
must  needs  leave  the  train  and  go  on  some 
miles  to  the  next  source  of  supply  alone  and 
come  back  for  us.  Wood  was  the  fuel,  and 
it  was  loaded  on  by  hand,  a  stick  at  a  time. 
The  track  vfas  overgrown  with  grass  two 
feet  high,  which  crushed  before  the  wheek 
and  so  greased  the  rails  that  progress  was 
halted  at  times.  We  got  out  and  pushed 
up  the  grades,  getting  off  and  on  as  we 
pleased.  It  was  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
and  joke- producing  railway  rides  I  have  ever 
had.    We  went  sixty  miles  in  two  days. 

Journeying  by  Automobile 

At  Mardin  we  started  our  automobile 
journey.  The  fifty  miles  to  Diarbekir  we 
called  a  bad  road  at  the  time,  with  its  stones 
and  ruts  and  washouts,  but  later  we  looked 
back  at  it  as  part  of  our  easy  time.  Diar- 
bekir itself  was  worth  the  trip.  It  is  the 
finest  example  of  a  medieval  walled  city  that 
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'  Hpr  JIai|nmiI,  in  a  congrcgntRm  trf*  twelve 
kiiodfeS  piMide,  k^  than  forty  were  adult 
men.     Fioni  that  dty  the  men  had  been 

taken  out  in  batches  and  killed.  Among  all 
the  thoQsamb  of  fefuges  in  Damascus  and 
Akppb^  with  all  cities  and  towns,  of  Turkey 
aiMMuently  rqiresiented,  we  had  found  scarce- 
^  any  from  Harpoot.  Yet  here  a  remnant 
wm  lefty  and  survivors  are  now  coming 
mkhma  vaijqus  r^ons  and  places  of  refu^. 

jThemen^  saved  are  those  in  the  southern 
^QW:  where  British  occupation  is  effective, 
ki  die  coast  cities  like  Constantinople  and 
^liigmia,  and  in  the  Caucasus;  that  is,  all 
4xiMtfid  Asia  Minor,  but  not  in  the  center 
ctf  ft.  There  are  some  exceptions,  those  who 
^ved  Adr  lives  by  turning  Moslem. 

Destruction  of  property  also  was  whole- 
sale. At  Oura  the  houses  were  completely 
torn  down,  after  every  member  of  the  family 
had  been  killed,  and  the  wreckage  often  car- 
ried away  for  firewood.  The  ruins,  in  many 
places,  hardly  even  show  in  a  picture.  Where 
the  Turks  had  taken  over  valuable  Mission 
property,  they  left  things  in  terrible  condi- 
tion. 

In  the  Mission  buildings,  we  found  that 
die  first  work  of  renovation  was  to  sweep 
out  the  piles  of  vermin  whidi  covered  the 
walls,  ceilings,  and  floors.  The  hospital 
cess-pool  with  its  pipes  and  traps,  had  al- 
ways worked  well  for  us.  Under  the  Turks 
it  had  become  filled  and  choked  and  over- 
flowed. They  dug  another  beside  it.  That, 
too,  overflowed.  Still  a  third  did  no  better. 
Then  they  concluded  that  the  only  way 
was  to  let  it  overflow,  and  have  the  sewage 
run  on  the  surface  of  the  street.  That  is 
Turkish  hygienic  sanitary  engineering. 

The  Turkish  Attitude 

The  Armenians  generally  were  in  a  state 
of  anxiety  and  fear.  Oppression  and  in- 
justice continued,  reparation  and  restoration 
were  still  absent,  murders  of  Armenians  still 
occurred,  and  the  murderers  went  free.  The 
Turk  is  the  same  old  Turk  still. 

We  failed  to  find  in  any  oflicial  the  slight- 
est sign  of  repentance,  the  least  inclination 
toward  acknowledgment  of  wrong  having 
been  done  the  Armenians.  There  were  those 
who  said  it  was  a  mistake.  There  were 
many  members  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Young  Turks,  who  disclaimed  all  •  responsi- 
bility. They  put  the  blame  on  the  former 
regime,  even  as  that  regime  had  put  it  back 
further  on  Abdul  Hamid.  There  were 
many  professions  of  intention  to  restore  Ar- 


menians to  dieir  hotnes;  but  exo^yt  m  €»b- 
vious  cases,  perhaps  where  we  stood  by  and 
might  be  impressed,  nothing  was  done,      i " 

The  general  attitude  among  Turks  wm  a 
determination  to  keep  what  they  had  been 
able  to  steal  and  a  hope  of  doing  it  again  if 
the  opportunity  offered.  It  was  done  in  the 
city  of  Aleppo  on  February  28th,  when  mas- 
sacre and  looting  began  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  British.  Eighty-five  Armenians  were 
killed  and  much  property  stolen  before  the 
troops  could  rush  in  and  stop  it.  The  same 
thing  was  planned  for  the  cities  of  Konia, 
Adana,  Homs,  Hama,  and  elsewhere,  but 
the  British  got  knowledge  in  time  to  prevent 
it. 

This  condition  of  fear  and  cause  for  fear 
was  so  marked  in  Diarbekir  that  Dr.  Barton 
felt  we  oug^t  to  see  the  Vali  again  and  say 
some  frank  things  to  him.  We  had  already 
called  on  him  to  pay  our  respects,  and  he 
had  returned  the  call  with  full  ceremony. 
But  even  though  it  was  Friday  and  not  the 
proper  time  for  an  official  call,  we  went  to 
his  residence,  and  found  him  in  gown  and 
slippers.  The  conversation  was  typically 
Turkish,  full  of  promises  as  unstable  as 
water. 

"Your  Elxcellcncy,"  we  said  to  him,  "we 
find  that  the  Armenians  ¥^0  are  left  here 
are  in  fear.  They  see  no  change  in  die 
Turkish  government,  and>  are  afraid  that  the 
wicked  events  of  the  past  three  years  may  be 
repeated." . 

"My  dear  sirs,"  he  replied,  "their  fears 
are  entirely  groundless.  The  former  regime 
of  the  Young  Turks  did  terrible  things,  but 
we  are  quite  different,  we  are  of  the  Oppo- 
sition party;  we  intend  to  restore  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Armenians  to  them.  Tell  them 
they  need  not  have  no  fear." 

"Wc  thank  your  excellency  for  this  as- 
surance, but  we  know  the  ways  of  the  po- 
lice in  Turkey.  Wc  wish  to  inform  3rou 
that  the  Armenians  who  came  to  see  us  last 
night  came  at  our  invitation,  that  all  they 
said  to  us  was  in  reply  to  our  questions,  that 
we  asked  how  they  were  being  treated  by  the 
Turks.  We  know  that  an  Armenian  was 
killed  by  some  Turks  last  week,  and  noth- 
ing is  being  done  to  punish  the  murderers. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  police  to  ciU  these 
Armenians  to  examine  them  as  to  why  they 
came  to  us.  We  have  told  you  ourselves, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  hear  that  after  our 
departure  these  Armenians  have  been  made 
to  suffer." 

"IstafrouUah!     May  God  forgive  if  such 
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a  tbtng  should  happen,"  was 
hi$  earnest  reply.  And  as 
long  as  the  fear  of  the  for- 
eigner is  before  him  it  won't 
happen. 

Nothing  but  foreign  pres- 
sure stood  bet\*-een  the  re- 
maining Armenians  and  fur- 
ther destruction.  A  Turk, 
meeting  an  Armenian  in  the 
market-place,  drew  his  hand 
signiBcanily  across  his  throat, 
and  said:  "You  think  these 
.Americans  will  help  you  ? 
Wait  till  they  arc  gone  and 
vou  will  see  that  we  are  vour 
masters  still."  The  differ- 
e  n  c  e  in  atmosphere  was 
marked  between  places 
which  British  troops  had  oc- 
cupied, where  even  an  Amer- 
ican missionary,  without  any 
present  force,  had  come  in,  and  places  where 
no  foreign  influence  had  been  felt. 


The  Desire  for  A. 


Control 


yet.  The  Turks  say,  "If  we  can't  have  «w 
own  government  we  want  tfae  AmericaM." 
In  June,  while  on  a  British  steamer  ■■  Coa- 
stantinople,  I  met  the  Vali  of  Harpoot,  wIn 
had  been  deposed  since  our  Tvit  there,  ifc 
greeted  me  most  cordially,  and  io  dteCDodH 
of  the  convei^ation  showed  me  wjtll  prilB 
a  letter  of  "recommcndatioo"  {nm '  lit. 
Henr>'  Riggs.  the  American  mnaiaoaij'li 
Harpoot.  It  was  as  noncommittal  a  iM^ 
ment  of  this  official's  activities  as  it  wwril 
be  possible  to  write.  But  times  are  dan^ 
when  a  Turkish  Governor-General  trenoRi 
a  ifvr  lines  from  an  American  miMiooair  ii 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  future  >ftr(it. 
I'he  country-  itself  cries  out  for  good  I 


The  respect  for  this  foreign  inf!-.:ence  was 
vast.  Ever>-where  the  officials  icll  over 
themselves  to  show  honor  to  the  Americans 
who  were  thus  visiting  them.  The  Minister 
of  the  Interior  had  telegraphed  to  all  the 
places  we  expected  to  visit.  The  Governors 
had  sent  orders  to  local  officials  that  they 
ivere  to  do  cverjthing  for  Dr.  Barton  and 
his  partj".  At  Diarbekir  the>-  had  prepared 
a  house,  neivly  furnished  it,  and  installed  a 
cook  and  servants  to  entertain  us.  The 
mayor  of  the  citj'  was  himself  our  host  at 
ever>-  meal,  and  the  police  were  at  the  door 
to  wait  on  us.  The  \'ali  of  the  pro\ince  of 
Harpoot  came  twentj-five  miles  to  meet  us 
and  bid  us  welcome.  There  was  a  tremen- 
dous effort  to  get  our  favor. 

In  many  places  where  an  American  mis- 
sionary has  penetrated  alone  since  the  armis- 
tice, or  M-here  single  women  remained  en- 
tirelv  alone  all  during  the  years  of  the  war, 
the  Turks  no^v  fawn  upon  them  to  such  an 
extent  that  the>-  arc  practically  dictators  of 
the  region.  But  the  desperate  fact  is  that 
this  respect  is  fast  ebbing  way.  as  time  goes 
on  and  nothing  is  done  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  countri-. 

The  expression  of  desire  for  American 
control  is  universal  throughout  the  countir, 

and    this   control   has   been   absolutely  ex-     .  __     _ 

pected.     The  Armenians  recognize  their  in-     should  take  the  mandatory  for  tfas 
ability  to  carry  on  an  independent  sttte  as     it  would  in  a  fen-  \xars  be  idf- 


grain  crop  everj-where  i 
th  rough  this  thousand-mile  trip,  was  of  q 
did  appearance  and  the  amount  sown  WV 
up  to  normal.  The  mineral  and  gnBi( 
resources  are  large.  There  are  manr  agt^ 
ral  products  for  which  Turkey  is  famM^ 
that  will  produce  large  national  incone.  ft 
would  take  a  verj-  small  force  of  AmericHi 
to  keep  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  m  I'minli 
Submission  is  a  Turkish  grace  where  defall 
is  an  accepted  fact.  It  will  — t—T^t  At 
world  when  the>-  know  widi  what  Hodl 
forces  the  British  have  occupied  TgtiiiM  iali 
which  the>-  have  gone.  Some  woudadl  k 
bluff,  but  it  is  really  based  on  a  1 
of  the  ps>-cholog>-  of  the  1  irk; 
justification  of  it  is  its  i      tM,    If  J 


Al^  AMERICAN  MISSION  IN  ASIA   MINOR 


.FiiuUyt  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  Arme* 
niutf  .xji^knga  America  not  to  desert  them. 
Even  in  their  most  destitute  condition  there 
was  always  an  effort  of  the  poor  to  help 
die  poorer.  It  was  characteristtc  of  place 
after  place  as  we  found  it,  that  some  pitiful 
attempt  had  been  made  to  set  up  an  orphan- 
age. The  less  persecuted  coast  communities 
helped  all  they  could  to  support  such  efforts. 
In  Cesarea  there  are  two  orphanages,  one 
aiqiportcd  by  Armenians  from  that  city  liv- 
ing in  Constantinople,  and  the  other  by  the 
Armenian  Red  Cross  Society  in  Smyrna.  A  . 
determination  that  they  will  not  be  downed, 
a  faith  in  their  future,  a  readiness  to  suffer 
and  endure  in  order  to  rebuild  their  homes 
and  their  nationality,  an  immediate  putting 
forth  of  all  their  own  resources  not  only  for 
personal  but  for  community  purposes,  and 
in  the  midst  of  their  poverty  and  suffering 
an  unconquerable  thirst  for  the  education  of 
their  children — these  are  the  outstanding 
qualities  we  saw. 

Clouding  over  these  bright  possibilities 
are  the  latest  developments  of  strife  and  ha- 
tred and  renewed  jealousy,  growing  out  of 
l(Mlg  delay  in  making  a  definite  settlement  of 
the  land.  The  Italians  have  moved  up  their 
zone  of  occupation,  apparently  in  agreement 
with  the  British,  so  that  they  could  with- 
draw, and  are  astride  of  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way at  Konia  and  further  north.  The 
Greeks  were  allowed  to  occupy  Smyrna;  and 


the  matter  .was  put  on  a  high  plane  of  honor 
by  all  the  other  Allied  commanders  of  war- 
ships in  the  harbor  agreeing  that  they  wonld 
not  land  troops  because  that  might  reflect 
on  the  ability  of  the  Greeks  to  keep  order. 

There  is  great  activity  among  the  Turks 
to  prepare  a  military  force  to  fight  to  the 
death  against  Greek  aggression.  Groups  of 
bandits  are  appearing  along  the  Black  Sea 
to  oppose  Greek  arrogance,  and  these  are 
intended  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  military 
organization. 

In  the  northeastern  provinces  Mustafa 
Kyamil  Pasha  has  raised  an  "army"  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  destroying  the  Armenian 
Republic  of  Erivan  and  recovering  the  whole 
region  of  Turkey,  and  hardly  concealing 
the  intention  to  massacre  all  the  remaining 
Armenians  in  that  region  if  die  British 
troops  are  withdrawn. 

A  prompt  announcement  months  ago  by 
the  Peace  Conference  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  Turkey  would  have  had  imme- 
diate acceptance.  But  we  may  acknowledge 
that  their  labors  were  too  heavy  to  reach 
this  tail-end  subject  so  soon.  Yet  even  now, 
if  America  would  take  the  mandate  for  Ar- 
menia, or  for  all  Asia  Minor  and  Con- 
stantinople, it  is  the  one  thing  that  would 
command  universal  re^>ect,  break  up  organ- 
ized opposition,  and  restore  peace  and  order. 

This  is  not  so  much  a  burden  of  duty  for 
America  as  an  opportunity  for  service. 


THE  HORIZONTAL  LINES  INDICATE  THE  REGIONS  WHICH  THIS  RELIEF  PARTY  VISITED 


EDUCATION  AS  WAR'S  REWARD 


BY  FRED  L.  HOLMES 


THE  by-products  of  war  are  numerous. 
That  there  shouid  develop  as  a  result 
of  the  war  what  looks  like  the  beginning  of 
an  educational  renaissance,  is  strange.  Yet  it 
is  evident  that  the  new  interest  in  education 
is  directly  a  result  of  the  world  Conflict. 

Follow  the  war  from  the  beginning  and 
associated  with  it  at  every  step  is  education. 
In  the  beginning  it  is  training  of  a  purely 
military  character.  As  the  war  progresses,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  a  training  in  me- 
chanics, in  chemistry,  in  engineering,  and  to 
the  utmost  achievements  of  modern  scholar- 
ship. It  finds  expression  at  one  end  in  the 
vocational  detachments  established  in  the  uni' 
versities  for  training  in  all  manner  of  trades, 
and  at  the  other  end  in  the  highest  research 
of  the  chemical  warfare  section. 

Soldiers  Sought  Education 

It  is  true  that  all  this  educational  training 
and  research  was  for  destructive  ends  dur- 
ing the  war  period.  In  its  sequel,  the  symbol 
of  destruction  of  life  and  property  becomes 
transformed  in  its  by-products  into  a  benef- 
icent, constructive,  recreative  energy. 

The  young  men  who  returned  home  saw 
■every  day  in  their  army  life  the  value  of  edu- 
cation ;  saw  that  in  the  march  of  progress  en- 
lightenment was  necessary.  With  youthful 
ambition  they  determined  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  improve  themselves  by  somehow  get- 
ting an  education. 

The  Public's  Gratitude 

Home  thcj'  came.  They  basked  in  public 
appreciation  for  one  brief  day.  Then  they 
were  settled  down  to  the  regular  routine  of 
business.  But  the  heart  of  a  nation's  grati- 
tude was  not  stilled.  There  was  a  persistent 
demand  throughout  the  country  to  do  some 
thing  for  the  soldiers.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  led  the  way  with  the  bonus  of 
$60  (or  every  soldier  who  had  been  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States.  States 
followed  this  example.  But  after  the  money 
bonus  had  been  received  and  was  spent,  it  was 
forgotten.  The  public  generally  felt  that 
somehow  or  other  this  expression  of  gratitude 
of  the  nation  was  inadequate;  and  some  of 


them  even  went  so  far  as  to  sajr  diat  it  wm 

unimaginative. 

Bonus  Laws  of  the  Statu  _ 

The  State  of  Cok)rado  concehred  the  idea 
of  lending  money  to  soldiers  to  go  to  sdiaoL 
Legislation  authorizing  a  loan  of  $aoo  to  ■(«• 
dents  for  the  completion  -of-their  educatioii 
was  passed.    New  Yoi^  wenta  stqi  btyiMJ 
this  idea  and  provided  tuition  of  $ioo  a  year, 
and  an  additional  sum  of  $ioo  a  year  for 
maintenance.    The  soldiers,  in  order  to  bne- 
fit  by  this  law,  were  to  be  selected  bjr  competi- 
tive examination.    Minnesota  vent  even  one 
step  further  than  New  Yoifc  and  proriilei 
that  any  soldier  who  was  a  resident  of  Min- 
nesota at  the  time  of  entrance  into  die  Iii3i> 
tary  or  naval  service  of  the  United  5tatcii 
was  to  receive  free  tuition 
$200.    North  Dakota  had  th 
bonus  idea,  and  gave  it  to 
purposes — either  as  paymeni 
for  the  completion  of  an  edui 
nus  was  to  be  paid  on  the 
month  for  each  month  the  soldier  was'  in  aei^ 
ice.     Oregon,  with  more  vision  of  the  ed^ 
cational  opportunity,   provided  for  its  M^ 
who  served  in  the  war  and  returned  to  iMr 
home  State  an  educational  bonus  of  $35  lir 
any  one  month,  but  not  to  exceed  %ioo  a 
year  for  any  one  year  for  four  years^ 

Wisconsin — Bonus  flmt  Sckottlimg 

The  most  comprehensive  inece  of  boav 
legislation  offering  educational  1 , , 
however,  was  pa^cd  by  the  special  1 
of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  h  f 
1919. 

When  the  Wisconsin  {^egialature  o 
in  January,  1919,  the  question  of  nUte 
legislation  was  immediately  broached,  btf 
there  was  confusion  of  thought  in  apile  af 
earnest  desire  to  provide  some  adequate  a4 
appropriate  reward  for  die  soldienL  llil 
Legislature  continued  in  seaion  for  KVih 
months,  with  this  matter  contSnooaalf  befoM 
it.  The  subject  was  a  topic  of  |. 
cussion  in  the  lobbies  thn  ^mit  t 
session,  and  the  Finance  C  1 
hard  on  the  plan. 


EDUCATION  AS  fFARfS  REWARD 
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Out  of  the  confusion  there  came  toward 
the  close  of  the  session  two  ideas: 

First,  a  money  bonus  to  each  man  in  die 
service,    proportionate    to    the 
length   of   his  service,   widi  a 
minimum  bonus  of  $50,  and 
Second,  a  bonus  of  $30  a  month,  permit- 
ting students  to  continue  their 
education  in  the  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  State 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four 
years. 
The  money  bonus  idea  of  $10  a  month  for 
each  month  in  service  for  the  118,000  Wis- 
consin men  who  served  in  the  military  or  na- 
val forces  of  the  United  States  during  the 
war,  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  subject 
to  a  referendum,  to  the  people.    No  concerted 
efiFort  was  made  by  the  soldiers  to  pass  this 
referendum,  but  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
i(y5ylf>2  to  57,324  the  people  of  the  State  ap- 
proved the  legislation,  which  is  estimated  to 
cost  $15,000,000. 

Senator  Ray  J.  Nye,  of  Superior,  intro- 
duced the  educational  bonus  bill  in  the  regu- 
lar session  of  the  legislature.  The  opportu- 
nity was  limited  to  the  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  State.  The  measure  was 
passed  by  substantial  majorities  in  both  houses 
of  the  legislature,  but  was  vetoed  by  Gover- 
nor Emanoel  L.  Philipp.  His  reasons  were 
that  the  educational  privilege  was  restricted 
to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  hi^-school  education  or  its  equivalent ;  that 
the  educational  opportunity  was  not  available 
to  everybody  who  rendered  a  like  sen'ice; 
and  that  the  scheme,  admirable  in  purpose  as 
it  was,  was  a  "leap  in  the  dark." 

What  the  Service  Men  Wanted 

Hope  was  held  out.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  Wisconsm  service  men,  the 
State  Adjutant  General,  under  direction  of 
the  Governor,  sent  out  questionnaires  to  81,- 
000  men  whose  addresses  were  known.  By 
the  middle  of  August  the  replies  clearly  in- 
dicated an  earnest  desire  to  take  advantage*  of 
the  educational  bonus.  The  Governor  then 
advised  the  State  Board  of  Education,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  that  he  planned  to 
call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature,  and 
turned  over  to  the  board  the  whole  question 
of  further  investigation,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  legislation.    This  was  on  August  21. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  had  not 
been  much  of  a  factor  in  the  educational  af- 
fairs of  the  State  prior  to  January  i,  1919, 
when  Major  Edward  A.   Fitzpatrick,  who 


had  just  completed  his  successful  work  in 
charge  of  the  Wisconsin  Draft  Administra- 
tion, was  made  Secretary.  The  Board,  [M^- 
ever,  had  possibilities  of  service.  The  edu- 
cational Bonus  plan  was  its  opportunity, 
which  it  seized  upon  vigorously  and  effect- 
ively. Within  a  week  there  was  placed  on 
the  Governor's  desk  an  exhaustive  report, 
containing  a  summary  of  the  questionnaires, 
an  outline  of  comprehensive  educational  pro- 
gram, a  cost  program,  and  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, which  met  all  the  objections  of  the 
Governor,  and  widened  considerably  the 
scope  of  the  original  legislation.  The  execu- 
tive then  called  the  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature for  September  4th. 

The  legislature  convened.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  immediately  placed  be- 
fore the  legislature  the  report  which  it  had 
prepared  for  the  Governor,  and  which  was 
made  the  basis  of  the  Governor's  special  mes- 
sage. Dr.  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick,  repre- 
senting the  State  Board  of  Education  as  sec* 
retary,  laid  before  the  Finance  Gmunittee  the 
results  of  its  investigation,  the  educational 
program  it  proposed,  the  cost,  and  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  With  but  slight  amend- 
ment the  proposed  legislation  was  promptly 
enacted  into  law  by  the  legislature,  and  the 
legislators  were  home  at  their  usual  tasks 
within  two  days. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  note 
that  of  the  81,000  service  men  of  known  ad- 
dress to  whom  questionnaires  were  sent,  20,- 
000  responded.  Half  of  them  wanted  the 
educational  opportunity.  The  detailed  sum- 
mary is  given  in  the  following  table: 

To  the  University  of  Wisconsin 3234. 

To  special  schools   3S26 

To  nonnal  schools   368 

To  Stout  Institute    93 

To  the  Wisconsin  Mining  School 66 

To  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  or  other  private  col- 
leges      2509 

Total     10,096 

How  the  Scheme  Is  Financed 

In  the  working  out  of  the  financial  features 
of  the  educational  bonus  plan,  the  money- 
bonus  legislation  was  accepted  as  the  basis. 
Any  soldier  could  accept  either  the  money 
bonus  or  the  educational  bonus,  and  an  op- 
portunity was  given  him  at  any  time  within 
five  years  to  return  the  money  bonus  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  educational 
bonus. 

These  two  bills  placed  a  tremendous  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  State.  The  money-bonus 
bill  requires  the  raising  of  $15,000,000  in  the 
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vur  1919.  Oor^M  of  diit  jmonat  ii  to 
Rp  miMil  b^  »  cnidtutcJ  Mftjx  on  noooM*; 
the  nmiiiifwl«r  tty  1  teneral  pfoperly  tax  of 

not  t»  trKci-c4  mree  inilt*.  Cwuntie*  onder 
tliU  Ih'II  liave  the  optiun  of  htmAinn  thoo' 
•rlvt^  lor  ilieif  •Ante  »t  the  mill  tax.  The 
oiltii'Htioiiiil  Ixinu*  bill  t»  Mtinuted  tu  cutt  In 
ttic  (ivr  year*  It  i»  in  effect  $(o/xx>.ooo  addi- 
liotiHl,  'I'lic  proportionate  amount  i*  to  be 
ruJM-il  Hnnimll)'  on  the  fame  ba*i*  as  the 
mmiry-lNtnuN  bill,  witlniut  the  bonding 
(pjiliirp.  No  Statt  in  the  Union  hai  ever 
ruiiicil,  l)^  wiiy  »f  gratitude  or  appreciation, 
HI  tiuiih  iiuiiTcy  for  public  wrrvice  rendered  by 
JiN  vitixma,  'I'liut  ill  doinic  t)ii>  the  State 
4tf  Wiu'iJDitin  i*  promiitinif  it*  own  welfare 
i)v  iiii|triiviiiK  the  ciiiiudiy  for  service  of  its 
I'lt iirrim,  in  ii»  way  inipuint  the  fienetmity  of 
it II  net. 

Thf  EJuialional  Opporlunittrt  Offered 

'\'\w  ciliicntiunnl  Immiu*  hill  iiimH  to  pro- 
vide wiine  riliiCAlionol  opportunity  for  every 
4inp  of  the  1 18,000  Roldiem.  unilnni,  mnrines, 
HHil  numw  who  wrvcd  three  rnonthn  or  more 
in  the  miliinry  or  nnvnl  forceii  of  the  United 
Stntr*  (l)iriiiK  the  world  witr.  Kor  pcnmns 
who  cnii  inke  Advantnuc  of  the  full-time  edu- 
•.'Ntinnitl  upiMtrtunity,  the  Ihw  proviilm  n  pay- 
ment nf  1^.10  n  nioitth  for  rndi  ininilh  in  reRu- 
Inr  nttfmlHoi'p.  hut  no  iiulividunl  I'lin  receive 
fnoTT  than  ^loOn,  'I'hnie  nrnMrnii,  by  doino; 
thk  waivf  the  $10  a  imtnth  for  each  month 
ill  *en'i(T.  bwt  h>  thoae  who  accept  the  money 
Utnti*.  the  Statt  ufFen  the  opportunity  of 
*Tw  cnrrwiwndence  inatruction  over  n  period 
»\(  ti\f  wart,  fnun  th*  nuinrmuji  ctirmiwnd- 
<««■  ivorn-t  ttffered  by  the  Univrrnity  Kx'.en- 
*ttw  Oivision,  This  privileur  is  also  otK-n  to 
tht^sf  a^XTiM  ine  the  $.)0  a  month  bonu*  durtns 
ixTttxts  when  they  air  mrt  in  repilar  attend* 
aWiT  at  ««-th^*l.  iviX  evample.  diirinil  the  «um> 
twei  srsshw. 

A  mnher  etlucaiiitnal  oftfnmunity  is  «t- 
trJrvl  M  the  uionr>'^>nu«  tiwn.  WTxenewr 
htteet*  .M  them  grt  Msetber  «im)  ask  the  Statt 
R>\ai\)  iM  VMwattiw  t«r  aiyv  *|w>"ial  tt>n»  nl 
d^ttottiixt.  the  Stat*  Rttard  «i  KitucatJivt  (a 
akttWiaeJ  h^  pn^-ide  tht  (»*tTO  w(  «(wvi«)  eJtt* 
V'at%'*i  that  i*  TV^wTAttilx 

!><  inlucatmMl  «4VMtt\ii«ittea  »l^teJ  to 
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ropractic,  and  optometry.  For  special  work 
in  architecture,  students  have  been  assigned 
to  Cornell,  Michigan,  Columbia,  and  other 
of  the  larger  universities.  For  post-graduate 
work  in  business  administration,  law  or  edu- 
cation of  a  special  character,  students  have 
been  assigned  to  Columbia,  to  Harvard,  and 
to  Chicago.  And  so  similarly  students  have 
been  assigned  for  special  w^ork  in  art,  in  for- 
estry, and  in  various  trade  courses,  to  other 
institutions.  One  student  desires  a  special 
course  in  upholstery.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  has  not  yet  found  an  institution  to 
which  to  assign  him.  The  needs  of  all  other 
students  have  been  met. 

Assignments  to  Colleges  and  Technical 

Schools 

Up  to  November  15th,  about  3200  students 
had  been  assigned  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  State.  Fifteen  hundred  of  these 
had  been  assigned  to  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin; three  hundred  to  the  State  Normal 
Schools;  six  hundred  to  the  private  colleges 
of  the  State;  and  the  others  to  other  public 
and  private  educational  institutions.  These 
demands  are  laregly  for  technical  and  profes- 
sional higher  education  and  for  the  comple- 
•  ion  of  work  in  the  regular  academic  institu- 
tions. 

To  assist  the  soldiers  who  desire  vocational 
training  or  other  special  training,  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  has  ap- 
pointed an  adviser  who  travels  through  the 
State,  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  law  to 
these  men,  and  the  educational  opportunities 
that  are  available.  He  is  also  organizing  spe- 
cial work  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  men  as  he 
discovers  them. 

"The  continual  stream  of  men  into  the  of- 
fice of  the  State  Board  of  Education  every 
day,"  said  Secretary  E.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  "who 
are  now  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, indicates  that  by  the  time  the  law  ex- 
pires, the  full-time  educational  opportunity 
will  have  been  received  by  at  least  10,000 
men  who  originally  indicated  their  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  law,  and  the  special 
part-time  or  correspondence  educational  op- 
portunity will  reach  most  of  the  other 
1 10,000. 

"Larger  numbers  would  have  immediately 
availed  themselves  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity but  they  could  not  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  in  the  few  days  or  weeks 
elapsing  between  the  passage  of  the  law  and 
the  opening  of  school.    These  students  will 


enter  next  term  or  next  year.    They  may  en- 
ter any  time  prior  to  July  i,  1924. 

"The  demand  for  trade  and  other  voca- 
tional instruction  is  just  reaching  us,  and 
within  a  month  the  necessary  new  schools 
will  be  organized  and  running  to  meet  this 
demand." 

Men  Who  Have  Received  the  Award 

The  law  is  reaching  a  wide  range  of  peo- 
ple, as  shown  by  the  first  persons  to  whom  the 
educational  bonus  was  granted.  The  first 
man  to  be  awarded  it  was  Frank  Kupris,  a 
Russian  buck  private,  who  wants  to  secure  a 
university  education,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one  enters  the  Wisconsin  High  School  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  served  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  saw 
active  military  service  in  the  battle  of  the 
Somme,  Meuse-Argonne,  Bois  de  Forges, 
Bois  de  la  Cote  Lemont,  and  Brabant-Con- 
senvoye,  and  was  with  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion in  Germany  from  December  191 8,  to 
April,  1919.  His  attitude  toward  the  Edu- 
cational Bonus  Law  is  disclosed  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

I  attended  school  in  Russia  for  several  years 
as  long  as  my  father  could  pay  my  expenses.  As 
far  as  University  education  is  concerned  I  could 
not  think  of  that  sort  of  thing  because  that  was 
beyond  me.  In  Russia  there  are  no  chances  for 
any  kind  of  education  for  a  self-suoporting  man. 
But  I  found  that  it  is  not  so  in  this  country  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  any  one  in  this  country  who 
remains  uneducated  has  himself  to  blame  and  no 
one  else,  because  here  is  a  wonderful  system  of 
schools  available  to  all  people.  The  attitude  to- 
wards the  soldiers  in  this  country  is  beating  the 
world's  records,  as  far  as  wages  and  other  re- 
wards are  concerned.  Especially  is  this  true  with 
regard  to  opportunities  for  education. 

The  second  person,  Stanley  B.  Fosse,  a 
sergeant  who  was  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Chateau-Thierry,  was  assigned  to  Beloit 
College.  The  third  persons,  Carlyle  B. 
Wurster,  an  officer  who  also  saw  overseas 
service,  was  assigned  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Several  Red  Cross  nurses  have 
been  awarded  the  bonus  to  take  up  public 
health  work  and  special  laboratory  work  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Among  other 
distinct  classes  who  have  received  the  bonus 
are  a  Chippewa  Indian  from  La  Court 
Oreilles  Reservation,  who  was  assigned  to  a 
high  school ;  a  colored  man  assigned  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  a  blind  man 
who  lost  his  sight  in  battle  and'  who  is 
receiving  instruction  in  a  Red  Cross  hos- 
pital school. 
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Cooperation    of  Private  Colleges 

The  Educational  Bonus  Law  has  inaugu- 
rated a  new  era  in  education  in  Wisconsin. 
The  educational  institutions  are  anxious  to 
serve  these  men  and  to  adjust  their  courses 
of  study  and  instruction  to  their  special 
needs.  This  is  true  in  all  the  State  institu- 
tions and  it  is  true  in  the  private  colleges. 
These  private  colleges,  seeing  their  oppor- 
tunity for  a  larger  service,  had  associated 
rliemselves  together — the  first  time  this  has 
ever  been  done  in  America — and  appealed 
to  the  people  of  the  State  for  a  donation 
fund  of  $5,ooo,CXX).  Cooperating  with  the 
public  edticational  institutions,  and  adjusting 
their  curricula  so  as  to  dove-tail  into  3  joint 
educational  system  with  the  State,  and  serv- 
ing practically  as  junior  colleges  to  the  State 


University,  they  have  .the  gaoA^wlU  of  iM 
Ac  State's  public  educuiiiiial  autfaorilBei.- 

The  educational  inctitutiom  of  the  State, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Boaid  of 
Education,  are  furntahiiiK  an 
leadership  more  re^HMMtve  to  the 
demands  of  the  era  of  i 


the  State  is  looking  forward  to  a  pranin 
of  education  that  wOl  be  more  far-readitaB 
than  could  be  normally  "pi*lTili  TVi 
inspiration  has  been  cau^t  hif  oAer  StMte. 
Inquiries  regarding  the  FAwAimJ  Bona 
Law  and  its  administration  are  'f*'^iti  aai 
it  is  likely  that  other  Statea  wtikli  tb  wmr 
watching  the  admintstntioa  of  Ac  'V^HMi* 
sin  law,  will  follow  its  eiample  and.  Mag 
about  a  strengthening  of  tbe  democratic  ttwa 
in  public  education  in  tliis  (  ~ 

grades  and  classes  of  s 


THE  APPEAL  OF  WISCONSIN  COIXEGES 


WISCONSIN,  long  known  as  one  of 
the  progressive  States,  is  the  first  to 
recognize  in  a  practical  way  the  joint  finan- 
cial needs  of  its  private  colleges  as  institu- 
tions having  claims  on  the  general  public  for 
support.  Nine  voluntarily  supported  colleges 
— Beloit,  Campion,  Carroll,  Lawrence,  Mar- 
quette, Milton,  Milwaukee-Downer,  North- 
land, and  Ripon — have  banded  themselves  to- 
gether as  the  Wisconsin  Colleges  Associated  ; 
and  from  November  12  to  19  a  canvass  was 
made  to  obtain  funds  to  meet  the  immediate 
needs  of  these  colleges  in  the  provision  of 
equipment  and  salaries  of  the  teaching  staffs. 

Every  community  in  the  State,  urban  and 
rural,  was  reached  by  this  "drive,"  which 
was  directed  by  methods  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed in  several  of  the  great  money-raising 
campaigns  during  the  ivar.  It  was  like  those 
campaigns  in  this  also — that  it  associated  in* 
trrests  that  had  never  before  worked  together 
in  a  common  cause.  Two  of  the  nine  colleges 
thus  leagued  together  are  Roman  Catholic 
institutions.  Of  the  seven  Protestant  col- 
leges five  have  received  most  of  their  sup- 
port in  the  past  from  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  sources,  one  from  the  Method- 
ists, and  one  from  ^  Seventh-Day  Baptists. 
These  differences  were  loi^  ago  subordinated 
to  the  central  ambition  of  all  die  colleges  to 
serve  the  community,  eadi  in  its  own  field 
and  in  its  own  way.  This  note  was  em- 
l^asized  in  the  appod  to  tbe  general  public 

From  pioneer  days  to  the  present,  Wiscon- 


sin has  owed  much  to  her  prfratdr  c 
colleges.  Fifty  thousand  itudtati  hm*  ah 
tended  them  for  a  whole  or  a  put  of  Aa 
course  and  10,000  have  been  gnfimHttL 
Many  of  these  men  and  women  would  nMcr 
have  had  a  college  ooune  but  for  the  IMtt 
college  near  their  homes.  The  iMamJUf 
of  Wisconsin  is  to-day  vastly  the  riffcuf  |^ 
cause  of  their  contribution.  It  is-DotatiMP 
tliat  the  State  University  apprectatet  lUa  fM 
and  has  earnestly  endoned  tfie  caaspajpi 
from  the  beginning. 

The  existing  facilities  of  both  Ae  8Mi 
University  and  the  private  ooUeaEa  «■ 
greatly  overtaxed  to  give  a  hifber  edaeatln 
to  the  sons  and  dauG^ters  of  the  State  vto 
require  it.  The  preceding  aitfale  oadlMt 
the  new  demand  that  is  alrea^  madie  ^  iKi 
Soldiers'  Education  Law.  Bodi  | 
and  material 
at  once  to  meet  this 

The  canvass  was  | 
of  $1,000,000  a  ye 
years.    It  was  agreed 
be  apportioned  to  di 
the  basis  of  student 
the  academic  year  t 
dents  who  carry  sixl 
every  week  for  a  ool 
would  count  '' 
mio  attend  but 
college  year.     Tl 
was  devised  Iqr  t 
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DRAFT''  Statistics  in  Minneapolis  Analyzed 

BY  THOMAS  J.  MALONE 


WHAT  are  the  stumbling  years  for  boys 
in  the  common  school  course  is  indi- 
cated in  a  study  of  unusual  educational  value 
that  has  just  been  completed  in  Minneapolis, 
based  on  information  given  in  draft  records 
under  oath.  Its  disclosures,  and  the  conclu- 
sions based  on  them,  are  believed  to  be  sug- 
gestive to  every  community  in  America,  for 
Minneapolis  may  be  regarded  as  a  fairly 
typical  city,  standing  between  the  small  and 
the  large  in  population  and  having  a  wide 
diversity  in  people — in  racial  origins,  occu- 
pations, and  living  standards. 

The  study  had  to  do  with  registrants 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  the  first 
draft  only,  that  of  June  5,  191 7-  It  involved 
a  classification  of  more  than  30,000  regis- 
trants on  a  basis  of  extent  of  schooling 
received,  as  stated  by  them  in  Government 
questionnaires.  While  the  classification  was 
made  complete  through  elementary  school, 
high  school,  and  college  or  university,  even 
to  including  professional  and  graduate  study, 
the  significant  disclosures  were  as  to  ele- 
mentary years. 

Grouping  registrants  by  years  of  schooling 
^ave  figures  confirmative  of  what  educators 
have  believed  for  years  in  a  general  way 
but  never  before  have  been  able  to  check 
in  so  large  a  definite  group— that  the  public 
schools,  while  holding  boys  fairly  well  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  elementary  school  (and 
in  the  hi^h  school,  such  as  reached  it),  lost 
i!:rip  woefully  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
ci^rhth  grades.  It  was  in  those  grades,  each 
"grade"  corresponding  to  a  year  of  scliooling, 
that  the  highest  ratios  of  boys,  the  study  dis- 
closed, left  school  for  good,  or  bad. 

In  other  words,  the  predominant  weakness 
of  the  common  school  organization — com- 
prising the  first  twelve  years  of  school  from 
the  beginning  year  to  the  end  of  high  school 
— began  in  the  sixth  year,  became  more 
marked  in  the  seventh,  and  reached  its 
height  in  the  eighth.  Boys  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  were  the  ones  affected. 

The  study  suggested  that  the  urgent  need 
for  holding  boys  through  this  three-year 
period  was  for  a  change  in  the  courses  of 
i.tudy  and  in  the  teaching  method  conform- 


able to  the  changing  tastes  and  demands  of 
adolescents.  The  school  must  adapt  itself 
to  the  psychology  of  youth. 

Utilizing  the  Draft  Questionnaires 

Minneapolis's  population  in  191 7  was 
about  400,000.  It  registered  in  the  draft 
of  June  5  that  year  a  total  of  41,000  men, 
of  ages  from  21  to  30  years  inclusive.  The 
questionnaires  filled  out  by  registrants  con- 
tained questions  as  to  the  number  of  years 
of  schooling  they  had  had — elementary, 
high  school,  college  or  university,  or  beyond. 

Seeing  the  possibilities  in  such  an  enrol- 
ment of  so  large  a  district  group,  John  N. 
Greer,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Min- 
neapolis public  schools,  obtained  permission 
from  the  war  department  to  consult  the 
questionnaires  when  returned  to  division 
draft  boards  and  to  copy  for  his  own  use 
certain  information,  including  that  on  extent 
of  schooling.  So  far  as  known,  Minneapolis 
is  the  only  city  to  which  such  permission  was 
granted  and  that  took  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Greer  organized  a  staff  of  more  than 
three  hundred  volunteers  from  the  teaching 
corps  of  the  public  schools,  prepared  cards 
in  blank  for  gathering  the  specific  informa- 
tion desired,  and  turned  the  workers  loose 
among  the  thirteen  division  draft  boards. 

Certain  classes  of  registrants  were 
excluded  from  the  study.  They  were: 
aliens,  both  friendly  and  enemy ;  men  enlisted 
as  volunteers  who  had  left  for  service  and 
whose  questionnaires  could  not  be  returned 
in  time  to  be  available;  those  whose  ques- 
tionnaires were  returned  to  draft  boards  so 
incomplete  as  to  be  unusable;  and  those 
whose  questionnaires  were  not  in  the  hands 
of  draft  boards  at  the  time  of  compiling. 

The  excluded  classes  totaled  10,417  men. 
Thus  30,583  men  formed  the  basis  for  the 
study  proper.  From  their  cards  containing 
data  transferred  from  questionnaires  some- 
thing of  value  could  be  drawn. 

According  to  Mr.  Greer,  this  deduction  of 
one-fourth  the  entire  registration  did  not 
materially  affect  thd  Value  o^  the  study 
based  on  the  30^583  total. 

"The    early    voluntary   enlistnients    that 
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figure  in  the  lOrfl?  group  were  mostly  of 
high  school  and  college  men,"  he  explains, 
"so  their  inclusion,  had  it  been  possible, 
would  have  raised  the  'extent  of  schooling' 
line  f(ir  the  whole.  The  aliens  and  those 
who  made  out  incomplete  returns  or  delayed 
in  returnin);  questionnaires  would  have  low- 
ered the  line,  if  included.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  these  excluded  classes  about 
offset  one  another." 

One  in   Twenty  fVithout  Schooling 

A  classification  of  the  30,583  registrants 
by  years  of  schooling  yielded  the  following 
result  (a  fraction  of  a  year  being  counted 
fls  a  full  year)  : 

One  thousand  four  hundred  forty-eight 
had  never  had  any  schooling  whatever;  163 
had  had  not  more  than  one  year  of  school- 
ing; 265  not  more  than  two  years;  535  not 
more  than  three  years;  1088  had  four  years; 
1053  had  five  years;  2331  had  six  years; 
3144  had  seven  years;  10,595  had  eight 
years;  1822  had  nine  years,  which  was  taken 
to  mean  one  year  of  high  school  work; 
187(1  had  ten  years;  1298  had  eleven  years; 
2ibi  had  twelve  years,  while  2804  had 
college  or  university  training,  or  hijiher. 

These  figures  become  more  significant 
when  arranged  tabularly,   thus: 
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After  recovering  from  the  appalling  dis- 
closure that  nearly  one-twentierti  of  the 
men  reported  never  having  had  any  scIkk^- 
ing  at  all,  one  notes  that  comparatively  few 
left  in  the  first,  second,  or  thin)  years,  that 
the  ratio  doubles  in  the  fourth  year,  is  vir- 
tually maintained  in  the  (ifdi,  becomes 
alarmingly  large  in  the  sixth,  and  gets  out 
of  bmmds  in  rtte  seventh  and  eighth.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  group  left  after 
having  had  eight  yean  of  schoolii^   Nearly 


one-diirdleft  wi^'aeveoydo^a-lcii.  MoR 

than   two-thirds  quit  boofe  1 

school. 

The  course  of  Ae  : 
may  be  more  clearly  seen  in  die  graph: 


This  group  of  30,583  inh  _  . 
Mr.  Greer  points  out,  canstitntei  a 
section  of  democracy  and  lugBeftt  wfai 
be  expected  of  a  democncf.  n  liiiiilei 
cationally.  There  ii  no  reaaao  id  dun 
any  ten-year  group  above  30  jous  old 
diow  a  higher  extcnl>ofachMiUBC  lin 
fact,  a  poorer  dKnring  mig^t  natnn 
expected  from  anjr  sucn  ^"iPfp 

It  is  true  diat  memben  at  the 
who  left  achotJ  before  Ae  andl  (m 
high  school,  did  lo  all  dw  m^  Snm 
to   twenty-four  year*  befoK  dw  da 
reporting  in  questionnaire 
tion  that  before  droppinf 
co\-ered  a  grade  a  year. 
moves  slowly  in  edocatiaa 
it  is  not  believed  diat  o«r 
ten  years,  or  even  fivc^ 
nurkedly    better    in   haU 
grades — except  for 
9017  edtication  L 

Mr.  Greer  en 
Uws  in  M 
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in  school  through  the  eighth  grade;  and  he 
recognizes  that  they  account,  to  no  small 
extent,  for  the  large  ratio  of  those  who  quit 
at  the  end  of  that  year.  In  Minnesota,  the 
law  since  191 1  has  required  children  to  go 
to  school  until  sixteen  years  old  unless  they 
complete  the  eighth  grade  before  that  age. 

What  the  Poorer  Residential  Section  Showed 

When  the  30,583  registrants  were 
grouped  by  wards  and  each  ward  group  was 
distributed  according  to  years  of  schooling, 
the  distributions  disclosed  that  in  industrial 
wards  and  those  having  the  most  people  of 
foreign  descent  the  falling-out  in  grades 
below  the  high  school  was  more  marked 
than  in  the  all-city  distribution.  In  the 
"non-industrial"  wards — those  comprising 
the  "best  residence  sections" — the  grades 
held  up  better  and  the  slump,  while  emphatic 
in  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  was 
not  so  pronounced. 

The  First  ward  of  Minneapolis  has  a  pop- 
ulation largely  of  foreign  descent — Scandi- 
navian, Pole,  Slavonian.  Its  people  are,  for 
the  most  part,  hand  workers,  employed  in 
railroad  shops  and  factories  of  various  kinds. 
It  showed  the  poorest  extent-of-schooling 
Ime.  This  ward  furnished  1723  of  the 
30,583   registrants.     The  distribution  was: 


Years  of 
schooling 

o 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 

College 


Number  of 

registrants 

265 

35 

56 

96 
117 
118 
167 
172 
490 

64 

39 
42 

36 

26 


Percent,  of 
registrants 
15.380 

2.031 

3.250 

5571 
6.790 

6.848 

9.692 

9.982 

28438 

3.714 
2.263 

2.437 
2.089 

I.  $08 


Total  percent- 
age who  had 
left  school  by 
end  of  year 
in  I  St  column 

1.753 
17-411 
20.661 
26.232 
33.022 
39.870 
49.562 

59-544 
87.982 
91.696 

93-959 
96.396 
98485 
99-993 


In  this  ward  the  number  reporting  no 
schooling  whatever  was  more  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  group  three  times  as  poor  a 
showing  as  the  average  for  the  entire  city. 
Lower  ratios  left  school  in  seventh  and 
eighth  years  in  that  ward  than  in  the  all- 
city  distribution ;  but  that  fact  is  not  encour- 
aging, for  the  falling-away  was  much  greater 
in  earlier  years — and  nearly  88  per  cent,  of 
the  group  had  left  by  the  end  of  the  eighth 


year  as  compared  with  67  per  cent,  in  the 
all-city  spread. 

The  Best  Residential  Section,   in   Contrast 

The  Thirteenth  ward  in  Minneapolis  is 
typical  of  the  "best  residence  section"  ward. 
It  has  a  large  ratio  of  professional  workers 
in  its  population,  as  well  as  sales  persons, 
solicitors,  and  others  who  gain  their  liveli- 
hood by  other  than  manual  labor.  The 
ward  does  not  comprise  the  homes  of  the 
richest  folk,  but  its  people  are  largely  of  the 
home-owning  class.  Its  extent-of-schooling 
line  proved  the  best  among  the  thirteen 
wards.  It  registered  1,889  of  the  30,583 
men.  This  was  the  distribution  in  that  ''best 
residence"  section: 


Total  percent- 
age who  had 
left  school  by 
Percent  of    end  of  y«ar 
registrants  in  ist  column 
2.669  


Years  of 
schooling 

o 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

College 


Number  of 
registrants 

51 

5 

2 

6 

15 

21 

60 

88 

525 

176 

204 
131 

276 
329 


.264 
.105 

.317 

.794 
I. Ill 

3-176 
4.658 

27.792 
9.317 

10.799 

6-934 
14.610 

17.416 


2.933 
3-038 

3-355 
4.149 

5.260 

8.436 

13.094 

40.886 

50.203 

61.002 

67.936 

82.546 

99.962 
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Here  while  only  13  per  cent,  had  left  by 
the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  nearly  28 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  group  left  in  or  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  almost  as  high  a 
ratio  as  disclosed  in  the  First  ward  for  that 
year.  About  41  per  cent,  had  left  before 
high  school,  as  compared  with  88  per  cent, 
in  the  First  ward  and  67  per  cent,  in  the 
all-city  group.  The  traditional  school 
method  and  curriculum  held  boys  of  this 
type  better  than  of  the  First  ward  type. 

The  First  and  Thirteenth  ward  graphs 
are  given  together  with  the  all-city  graph 
for  comparison  purposes: 

Where  the  Public  School  System  Fails 

"This  IS  the  first  time  in  the  histor\'  of 
the  United  States,"  Mr.  Greier  points  out, 
in  drawing  conclusions  from  the  study,  "that 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  a-  cross-scction 
analysis  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  extent 
of  schooling  based  on  testimony  under  oath. 

"In  analyzing  these  facts,  wc  find  that 
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die  prc^  measure  <rf  boA  dvie  and 
dwial  intell^ence  n  to  function  in 
lives  that,  first,  thcr  v)Kf  became  n 
American  citizens,  and,  Kcand,  ihef 
become  sufficiently  skilled  in  t  vocatii 
earn  a  living  wage." 

Mr.  Greer  holds  that  hit  nulyik  of 
records  in  Minneapolis  ahowa  tntt  onr 
cnt  public  school  ^rstem  breab  in  ti 
the  middle,  and  that  tbe  break  comet  b 
the  mind  is  sufficiently  trained  far  any 
of  basis  for  correct  intelligeooe. 

"The  lessons  of  these  gtvh^**  he 
"are   clear.     The  first  step  ol   die 
school  system  is  to  establish  a  new  I 
school    in   grades   where   the« 
losses  occur.    The  junior  hidi  : 
first   attempt   to  meet  tbe 
problem  of  the  junior  hif*" 
important  in  modem  ec 

"The  public  scho<d  t 
of  all  youths  in  some 
training  and  guidance  u 
gently  placed  in  busineB 
means  continuation  sch 
toiy  sdiools,  trade  ext 
trade  schools,  and  pa 
these  in  addition  to  the  i 
tural  couiscs  and  prepa: 
lead  to  college  and  tlw  ] 

"Eighty  per  cent.  ( 
business  or  industry  wil 
aration  of  the  kind  di 
properly  equipped,  ooul 
less  than  5  per  cent,  of 
uated  from  college^" 

The  new  type  of  intt 
grsted  by  Mr.  Greer  1 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
CTs"  to  stay  in  school  th) 
est.  There  is  a  good  1 
excuse  many  of  these  di 
ting  school — that  tbei 
require  that  they  "go  t 
these  children  leave  th 
«-ith  the  scbool,  not  be 
M(St  parents,  no  matter 
will  keep  their  cfaildrc 
want  to  be  there.  Die 
present  courses  and  I 
offered  in  other  cducati 
for  their  dropping  out  ii 
ubofy  edaettk 


(In  (Ml  STwb  a  eaonariion  ii  DTCMntcd  of  tbe  ntenl- 
df-tchoolinc  linn   of    (he    Firu    ind   ThirtKnih    Ward 

Uflupi  of  rrciiinntt,  the  paprctt  md  ihr  bcit  in  ihc 
iniwapolii  ttaij.  oith  Oir  •llcily  line,  hjiltnt.of. 
Khoolini  linn  of  Ihc  other  drven  oirtl  Kroups  ill  lie 
btiwKn  ibov  of  Ihc  FirM  and  Thinctnth.  Thr  liulb, 
iriRitli  and  «(hth  jma  rclationi  arr  ligniticanl) 

the  average  educational  standing  of  our 
citirenr>*,  as  gauged  by  time  ^>ent  in  school, 
i:;  less  than  what  is  embraced  in  the  elemen- 
tar>-  school  training.  It  is  plain  that  the 
majorit>-  of  these  young  men  left  school 
before  they  had  any  definite  civic  or  voca- 
tional intelligence.  Combined  civic  and 
vocational  intelligence  is  a  necessary  educa- 
tional basis  for  the  formation  of  a  proper 
!>!>?  of  American  citizenship.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  our  countr}'  as  a  successful  democ- 
rac>%  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  raise 
the  intelliptnce  of  our  citizens  in  both  these 
lespccts. 

"The  passage  of  the  Smith-ffughes  Act 
by  Congress  and  the  proposed  Smith-Towner 
bill  before  the  present  Congress  go  to  show 
dwt  the  educators  of  the  countr>-  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  the  present  educa- 
tional s>-stem  is  not  adequate,  Aat  much 
educational  training  of  a  different  t)-pe  must 
be  developed  in  connection  wid)  die  public 
school  system  if  we  are  10  give  our  youdt 
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THE  ARMY  WE  NEED 


IN  connection  with  the  suggestions  for  a 
national  military  program,  put  forth  by 
Generals  Pershing  and  Wood  and  other  ex- 
perts, a  well-considered  article  on  "The 
Army  We  Need,"  from  the  pen  of  Major 
Richard  Stockton,  Jr.,  appears  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  November. 

Major  Stockton,  like  all  of  the  most  com- 
petent authorities  who  have  attempted  to 
deal  with  this  question,  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  country  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
a  large  standing  army,  but  still  desires  rea- 
sonable and  adequate  preparation.  In  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  preparation,  however, 
some  writers  seem  to  have  wholly  overlooked 
the  requirement  that  our  army  must  in  any 
event  be  able  to  take  the  field  as  soon  as 
war  is  declared,  and  that  we  cannot  count 
on  having  a  year  of  preparation  while  allies 
engage  the  enemy's  attention,  as  was  the 
case  in  19 17-18.  Major  Stockton  emphasizes 
this  point  and  does  not  permit  his  readers 
to  lose  sight  of  it  at  any  stage  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Conceding  that  public  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  is  opposed  to  a  large  standing 
army,  what  are  the  minimum  requisites  that 
should  govern  its  size?  Major  Stockton 
states  them  briefly  as  follows: 

The  regular  army  must  be  large  enough 
to  (a)  garrison  our  colonies,  (b)  protect  our 
southern  border,  (c)  furnish  small  expedi- 
tionary forces  for  minor  campaigns,  (d) 
guard  and  care  for  our  military  property 
and  equipment,  and  (e)  do  such  training 
and  administration  of  other  forces  as  cannot 
be  handled  by  the  officers  of  those  forces. 

If  the  national  army  is  barely  large  enough 
to  perform  the  duties  named  it  will  clearly 
fall  short  of  the  strength  necessary  to  give 
adequate  preparation  for  war.  It  must  be 
supplemented  by  a  citizen  soldiery — ^thc  one 
force  that  m^ets  the  requirements  of  pre- 
paredness with  a  minimum  of  service.  Major 
Stockton  concludes,  therefore,  that  our  mili- 
tary   legislation   must   provide   for  a  small 


standing  army,  supplemented  by  a  large,  ef- 
ficient citizen  soldiery. 

Taking  into  account  the  speed  with  which 
European  armies  were  mobilized  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Great  War,  Major  Stockton 
argues  that  we  should  have  at  the  very  least 
500,0<X)  combatant  troops  ready  to  mobilize 
in  a  period  that  would  be  counted  in  hours 
after  declaration  of  war  and  that  we  should 
have  another  500,0(X)  men  able  to  be  mo- 
bilized in  a  period  of  days  thereafter. 

At  first  thought  this  may  seem  impracticable  if 
we  are  to  have  a  small  standing  army,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  Is  one,  and  just  one,  sure  way 
in  which  it  may  be  accomplished  t.  e„  by  making 
the  Regular  Army  a  small  quickly  expandable, 
skeletonized  unit  at  peace  strength,  with  a  care- 
fully planned  and  tried  out  system  of  instantaneous 
conversion  to  a  completely  equipped  and  trained 
war  strength. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a  force  of  at  least 
500,000  men  ready  to  move  immediately  on  the 
outbreak  of  war,  one  of  the  first  essentials  is  that 
we  maintain  the  divisional  organization  in  peace. 
To  keep  the  standing  army  small,  these  divisions 
may  be  maintained  at  a  peace  strength  of  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  war  strength,  with 
both  officers  and  men  of  a  trained  citizen  soldiery 
actually  assigned  to  regiments  and  companies  or 
corresponding  units,  ready  to  join  the  colors  the 
instant  that  the  necessity  should  arise.  Not  only 
must  these  citizen  soldiers  be  trained  and  assigned 
to  organized  units  before  an  emergency  arises,  but 
their  arms,  clothing,  equipment  and  all  the  im- 
pedimenta of  war  must  be  with  the  unit,  only 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  citizen  soldier. 

Under  that  system,  we  can  have  a  small  Regular 
Army  and  yet  be  ready  to  meet  an  enemy  on  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Assuming  that  the  Regular 
Army  strength  be  fixed  at  from  200,000  to  275,000 
men,  organized  into  from  fifteen  to  twenty  skele- 
ton divisions,  when  war  should  be  declared, 
presto! — ^we  almost  equal  the  dreams  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan. 

For  the  second  5CK),ooo  men  Major  Stock- 
ton would  rely  on  the  National  G.uard— but 
on  a  very  different  Guard  from  that  of  the 
past.  In  the  Guard  of  the  future  both  of- 
ficers and  men  must  have  had  good  previous 
training.  Many  of  those  at  present  in  the 
organization  have  been  trained  in  war.     In 
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thr  tune  that  ia  avaflable  for  the  average 
Guardsman  it  i*  impossible  to  train  soldien, 
but  men  already  trained  may  be  kept  in 
onditifjn  with  that  amount  of  work. 

'ITic  reader  will  doubtless  have  surmised 
that  Major  Stockton  depends  upon  universal 
compulsory  trainini;  to  supply  the  personnel 
of  his  army.  Taking  three  months  as  the 
minimum  period  of  intensive  training,  we 
would  each  year  train  650,000  young  men. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  training  every  man 
would  be  enrolled  in  one  of  three  forces, 
(a)   as  an  inactive  member  of  the  regular 


army,  (b)  as  a  member  of  iIw^mSohI 
Guard,  or  (c)  as  s  mendier  ut  the  leaeiri, 
unorganized  reserve.  In  ^ii  "inf  the  e^ 
listed  men  of  (he  tntned  ddiCB  auUiaj 
would  be  secured.  For  securinc  and  tiw- 
ing  the  officers  to  commaod  dm  vnof  Mafor 
Stockton  would  rely  upoD  Weat  Fbiii^  the 
pr'ivate  military  school*,  the  ranks  <rf  Ac 
regular  army,  and  would  add  dMMe  yODM 
men  who,  after  completing  their  period  m 
compulsory  training,  volunteer  and  are  fodod 
fit  for  additional  training  ■■  officer  ci»- 
didatcs. 


NATIONALIZATION  IN  ENGLAND 
—FOR  AND  AGAINST 


DURING  the  past  year  the  term  nation- 
al i /.at  iun,  as  applied  to  natural  re- 
sources, the  railroads,  and  even  to  large-scale 
industries  in  general,  has  obtained  wide 
usage  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  urgent  political  and  indus- 
trial questions  of  the  day.  With  a  view  to 
presenting  clearly  the  arguments  for  and 
against  nationalization,  the  London  Review 
of  Kevittvs  publishes  two  articles  by  writers 
who  hold  divergent  views  on  the  question, 
hut  whose  knowledge  of  economic  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  gives  special  authority  to 
their  statements.  Sir  Leo  Chio^za  Money 
states  the  case  for  nationalisation,  while  Mr. 
Hartley  \Vithers  summarizes  the  argument 
on  the  other  side. 

The  article  by  Sir  Leo  C.  Money  is  de- 
voted largely  to  an  exposure  of  the  failures 
of  capitalUm  in  England  before  and  during 
the  war  and  the  brilliant  success  of  the 
polio'  of  state  action,  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  munition  factories  and  shipping.  The 
si\  points  ailxancrd  in  behalf  of  the  policy  of 
nationalisation  are  as  follows: 

(t)  The  essential  tupplics  and  produrts  of  a 
nalini  mint  in  the  iMeivxs  of  puhlir  ufcn  and 
vrcifarc  tie  nationally  owoed  and  conimlled. 

(a>  It  'm  of  the  uHiMM  importance  to  take  na- 
iwoal  anion  to  camerre  national  ptoduct*  *uch  •■ 
tval  aoJ  limher. 

(f^  It  h  eneniial  that  rrerr  Iramport  farilitr 
«hMM  he  temnred  froM  canmtrvial  (i.  /..  praAt- 
t«ni«^  cKmttvt,  aad  vtated  ia  p«Uir  awthMitj. 

t«l  TV  iBMiTe  (4  private  Mofit  a«  a  MiNMhw 
to  pe«diini«o  and  dWhotiaa  j»  a  pnwred  faihurc 

to  ThrouFhowi  Ae  world  pwUk  owMnUp haa 
Krmn  apace  a  the  laM  t^*tMT  !»t*nL  aM  9wtwy 


city    has    ever    sold 
acquired. 

(6)  The  conception  of   uuiuuumj  -m  : 
ent  with   the  private  owDcrriiip  af  tte  I 


Mr.  Hartley  V 
Economist,  takes  it 
nationalization  in 
successful  state  aa 
"Was  not  the  war 
fighters  and  civilii 
dling  and  profligati 
emraent?  The  go 
in  the  production  c 
it  had  all  the  resoi 
behind  it  for  a  gr 
enormous  advantl 
what  had  to  be  | 
face  the  real  probl 
times,  of  producui; 
tuating  whims  o 
There  was  no  call 
its  conduct  of  tn 
neutral  markets  n 
one  can  only  feel  I 

Mr.  Withers  • 
gers,  trained  in  co 
fur  a  time  at  least 
ired  indttstrr.  but 
the;-  wtwid  be  chu 
rate  It  if  they 
SMin  te  all  mitia 
dead      "r-=-^» 

Tlte  an        nt 
dwtrrxcu 
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success  of  which  is  Bt  least  doubtful,  Mr. 
Withers  is  convinced  that  it  would  be- wiser 
to  set  about  the  amendment  of  the  system 
of  private  capital,  great  as  the  faults  of 
that  system  may  have  been.  That  change 
would  also  be  easier  to  make. 

Mr,  Withers  also  dwells  on  the  moral 
ailment  in  favor  of  competition — that  by 
stimulating  each  man  to  do  his  best  so  that 
he  may  win  in  the  race  for  profit  the  cap- 
italistic system  produces  gains  to  the  com- 


munity whid)  more  than  balance  the  waste 
of  whidi  it  has  been  found  guilty.  When 
we  compete  with  our  rivals  and  strive  to 
gain  at  their  expense,  the  real  goal  for  whtdi 
we  are  racing  is  the  service  of  those  who  buy 
our  products,  in  other  words,  the  consumiiq; 
community.  The  division  of  labor  has  made 
us  all  dependent  on  one  another  and  we  pro- 
duce goods  and  service  to  be  exchanged  for 
those  produced  by  others.  Competition  im- 
plies cooperatioa. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  OFFICE 


A  USEFUL  article  on  the  program  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  set  up 
under  the  Peace  Treaty  is  contributed  by 
Mr.  C.  Delisle  Burns  to  the  International 
Rmietu  for  October.  In  view  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  for  International  Labor 
Legislation,  being  held  at  Washington,  a 
questionnaire  was  sent  out  by  the  Interna- 
tional Organizing  Committee  to  the  Allied 
Governments  and  to  certain  neutral  states, 
which  indicates  the  subjects  to  be  discussed. 
These  arc  ( i )  the  eight-hour  day  and  forty- 
eight-hour  week  in  industry;  {2)  the  pre- 
vention of  unemployment  and  the  relief  of 
distress  arising  therefrom ;  (3)  the  regulation 
of  the  work  of  women  and  children.  Mr. 
Burns  indicates  the  general  features  of  these 
problems,  summarizes  what  has  been  done 
already  in  various  states,  and  suggests  further 
subjects  for  international  action. 

With  regard  to  the  eight-hour  day  and 
unemployment,  this  English  writer  states  the 
case  as  follows: 

The  point  to  be  eniphaBia«l  n  thtt  mRny  Mates 
Have  already  adopted  the  principle  In  the  ene  of 
mcne  industries:  it  may  be  extcadeil  to  cover  other 
tradei,  and  other  states  may  tgne  to  catabliah 
similar  systems  within  their  mmtiers.  There 
mi);ht  be  an  international  agrtniMiil  applying  an 
eight-hour  day  to  all  miners.  There  i*  no  diScalty 
as  to  the  facts.  More  leisure  it  necctiaiy  for  com- 
petcni  citizenship;  and  in  world  commerce  the 
nhartcr  hours  will  compel  better  organization  for 
production.  A^atn,  with  regard  to  unemptoyment, 
It  is  known  that  the  percentaRe  of  unemployed  to 
certain  trades  in  alt  countries  varies  inrou^  ■ 
course  of  years  in  combination  with. general  fluctu- 
ations of  trade.  It  is  also  clear  that  there  it  in 
all  coiitilries  an  invariable  residuum  or  reacrvc 
of  labor,  in  discontinuous  occupation!  and  on  the 
"fringe"  of  the  larger  industries.  The  nature  of 
unemployment  can  probably  .not  be  underKood 
without  constant  reference  to  the  larger 


Almost  all  civilized  states  have  regula- 
tions as  to  the  labor  of  women  and  children, 
but  the  systnn  of  maternity  benefit  is  not 
yet  established  everywhere,  and  the  time 
of  rest  is  different  in  different  countries. 

As  regard  further  question  of  industrial 
organization  and  regulation,  Mr.  Bums 
points  out  that  a  problem  is  not  international 
simply  because  it  exists  everywhere,  but 
chiefly  because  it  can  be  understood  and 
solved  only  in  international  terms.  "Noth- 
ing at  all  can  be  done  if  even  the  parties 
most  intimately  concerned  continue  to  think 
within  frontiers  and  in  the  terms  of  trade 
rivalry,  race  prejudice,  and  obsolete  nation- 
alism." 


imercial,  and  financial  < 


or  diiorganizatlon.    But  atiimpiojuttiti  "m  atf^  iae 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  GERMANY 


PUBLIC  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the 
various  newspapers  and  periodicals  of 
Germany  during  the  autumn  months,  is 
summarized  by  the  Review  of  Reviews  of 
London. 

During  the  month  of  September  a  number 
of  important  diplomatic  "revelations"  were 
made  which  concern  German  policy,  and 
have  excited  considerable  interest  in  the  Ger- 
man papers.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
disclosure  of  the  German-Danish  "conver- 
sations" which  had  taken  place  at  various 
times  between  the  years  1905  and  1908. 

The  first  indication  of  these  was  given  in 
the  German  press  of  September  5th.  It  was 
followed  by  further  details,  and  just  over  a 
week  later,  by  the  issue  of  a  Danish  Govern- 
ment White  Book  giving  the  documents. 
Tliis  was  summarized  in  the  English  press 
and  need  not  be  disclosed  here  beyond  saying 
that  the  reported  views  of  General  von 
Moltkc  on  the  Schleswig  question,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  was  held  out  as  an  induce* 
mcnt  to  Denmark  to  join  Germany  in  any 
war  which  might  ensue,  as  also  the  accounts 
of  conversations  between  the  Kaiser  and 
King  Christian  IX  in  1903  and  between 
King  Edward  VII  and  the  Danish  Count 
Frijs  in  IQ08,  were  widely  noticed  in  Ger- 
many. The  same  is  true  of  the  so-called 
"Green  Documents,"  published  in  France  and 
reproduced  in  the  leading  German  papers 
(e.g..  the  Vossische  Zeitung.  in  its  evening 
edition  for  September  12th).  These  con- 
sisted of  reports  from  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor in  Paris,  and  his  Foreign  Office  at  the 
time  of  the  Morocco  crisis  of  191 1,  and  show 
that  at  that  date  M.  Catllaux  was  making 
personal  attempts  to  secure  conciliation  with 
Germany. 

On  the  same  day  there  was  published  in 
Germany  a  document  of  the  highest  histor- 
ical interest  .md  importance.  This  was  the 
text  of  the  so-called  Re-insurance  Treat>' 
( Rvchfrsifhfranfisrerlrag)  concluded  by 
BlsniarcU  secretly  between  Germany  and 
Russia  in  the  >-ear  1887.  The  very  exist- 
etK«  of  this  Treat)-  was  not  certainly  known 
until  i8<l6.  and  its  text,  with  the  secret  pro- 
tocol attached  to  it,  now  made  known  in  its 
entiret)-  for  the  first  rime. 

An  important  article  dealing  mih  several 
other  diplomatic  "re\-elations"  appears  in 
the  September  number  of  Ae  Premssisrkt 
JakrbiickeT  from  Ae  pen  of  a  well-known 


Professor  of  History,  now  holding  a  duir 
at  the  University  of  Giessen,  Profcnor 
Gustay  Roloff.  He  entitles  his  artKlc  "The 
Negotiations  concerning  a  Gemuui-Eki^kh 
Alliance,  1898-1901,"  and  bases  hn  atolr 
mainly  on  ^e  fresh  material  provided  m 
recent  volumes  of  recollections  hf  Dr.  Otto 
Hamann,  who  was  in  diaige  of  die  Prew 
Department  of  the  German  Foreign  Oflke 
under  four  Chancellors,  and  is,  dierefoiCt 
in  a  position  to  make  a  good  maof  interest 
ing  revelations.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  that  which  concers  the  offer  of  in 
alliance  made  by  Bismarck  to  Lord  SalUlaiT 
in  November,  1887,  and  Lord  SalUxiir^ 
negative  reply.  For  the  first  time  die  wbofe 
of  this  extremely  interesting  cone^Madenee 
between  the  two  statesmen  is  jpven  to  dK 
world,  and  the  article  by  ProfeSMir  RokC 
which  discusses  it  oug^t  certain^  to  Ik 
noticed  by  all  students  of  modem  EuropeiM 
history.  The  conscious  attempt  it  1 
to  justify  not  only  German  poli^  ii 
but  Prince  Bu low's  polity  in  p 
should,  however,  cause  its  argumenti  to.  be 
received  with  caution. 

The  tremendous  anti-Polish  canqiupi  ■■ 
the  matter  of  Upper  Silesia  whidi  wat  m  fd 
swing  in  the  German  papers,  paftia:2a>fy  rf 
the  Right,  during  the  whole  of  SeptenabcTi 
has  certainly  roused  German  public  THnitm. 
and  stimulated  Nationalist  feeltne  in  At 
country.  The  protracted  aegoriattaaa  aicr 
General  von  dcr  Goltz's  armjr  In  Lidmoil 
are  also  a  sign  that  Junker  opunioa  ii  not 
by  any  means  so  discredited  as  nw^  of  m 
would  like  to  believe.  The  Berlin  Gantm- 
ment  does  not  appear  to  be  in  a  pnailiiwi 
M-hether  it  has  the  will  is  also  a  duulnfal 
question — to  remove  the  growing  Geiium 
forces  in  the  Baltic,  and,  whatever  taacf  bc 
the  immediate  effect  of  Entente  tf 
can  be  no  doubt  to  anyone 
German   newspapers    and 

deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  C _ 

tain  control  of  Russia  thnx^  die  Bakfe- 
will  bc  made  sooner  or  later.  -.    -ar 

In  this  connection  it  is  im 
to  an  article  in  the  review  ec 
tional      Liberal     leader,     D 
Dralschr  Stimmrn.  for  F" " 
contribution,    entitled    '  \: 
Eastern  Border  States," 
German  factors  wbi 
various  peoples  ink 
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inces  and  endeavors  to  show  that  the  proj- 
ect, ascribed  to  the  Entente,  of  setting  up 
these  nations  as  a  barrier  to  the  spread  of 
German  penetration  eastwards,  must  be  re- 
garded as  Utopian.  The  writer,  Dr.  Ger- 
hard Schultze-Pfaelzer,  says: 

In  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  arisen  in  anti- 
German  circles  in  Lettland  a  new  plan  which 
aims  at  bringing  about  a  different  solution  (t.  e,, 
as  opposed  to  the  Polish)  of  the  whole  Border 
States  question.  This  plan  is  advocated  by  the 
Ulmanis  Cabinet.  In  particular  the  new  Lettish 
foreign  minister,  ^  who  is  filled  with  a  mortal 
hatred  of  everything  German,  has  done  much  to 
bring  the  matter  into  prominence.  The  question 
is  one  of  establishing  a  federation  of  all  former 
Russian  border  territories  which  shall  form  a 
common  front  against  Germany  as  against  East 
Prussia,  Finland,  Esthonia,  Lettland,  Lithuania, 
and  Poland,  shall  conclude  a  close  economic  and 
political  alliance,  shall  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Russia,  and  shall  firmly  set  themselves 
against  the  process  of  disintegration  which  Ger- 
many is  alleged  to  be  assisting.  Anyone  who  knows 
anything  at  all  of  conditions  m  the  East  will  real- 
ize that  this  is  a  purely  Utopian  scheme.  If  the 
Border  States  wish  to  develop  at  all  in  a  Euro-, 
pean  sense  they  will  need  4o  seek  conununication 
with  the  West.  .  .  .  German  policy  must 
carefully  observe  all  developments  which  may 
show  themselves  in  the  separate  states. 

The  whole  article  is  worthy  of  note,  not 
as  a  description  of  present  conditions — these 
may  alter  almost  from  week  to  week — 
but  as  an  indication  of  that  German  interest 
in  the  Baltic  which  has  been  translating  itself 
into  action  in  the  propagandist  achieve- 
ments of  General  von  der  Goltz's  army. 

Germany's  ambitions  and  plans  direct 
themselves,  however,  not  only  towards  the 


east.  There  are  signs  of  the  efforts  which  are 
being  made  to  win  back  and  increase  Ger- 
many's share  in  the  trade  of  the  new  slates, 
above  all,  for  the  present,  it  would  afJpear, 
Czechoslovakia. 

An  organization  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade  with  the  United  States,  too,  is  in  rapid 
process  of  formation.  One  important  section 
of  it  will  deal  with  cotton,  in  connection  with 
which  the  German  papers  of  September  re- 
port an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  setting-up 
of  a  new  Cotton  Trade  Bank.  Finally,  the 
September  number  of  the  well-known  review, 
the  Suddeutsche  Monatshefte,  is  a  reminder 
to  us  that  German  attempts  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  neutral  countries  have  been  resumed 
with  all  the  war-time  thoroughness.  This 
particular  issue  is  entitled  "Switzerland 
speaks  to  us"  and  is  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  articles  by  prominent  Swiss  writers  on 
the  future  relations  between  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation and  the  new  German  Republic 
From  the  use  to  which  other  similar  numbers 
of  the  Suddeutsche  Monatshefte  were  put 
during  the  war  it  is  not  unfair  to  assume 
that  this  issue  wiH  be  widely  circulated  in 
Switzerland  with  the  object  of  influencing 
Swiss  opinion. 

In  spite  of  enormous  internal  difficulties, 
the  principal  of  which  during  the  month 
under  review  appear  to  have  been  the  dis- 
organization of  the  railways  and  the  sinister 
threats  of  fresh  outbreaks  by  the  pro- 
Bolsheviks,  Germany  is  keenly  appreciative 
of  the  necessity  for  re-establishing  her 
position,  morally,  politically  and  economi- 
cally, in  the  world. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  UBERAL  MOVEMENT 
IN  GERMANY  DURING  THE  WAR 


IT  IS  certainly  gratifying  to  learn  from 
documentary  evidence  that  the  nefarious 
inception  and  conduct  of  the  Great  War  on 
the  part  of  Germany  was  not  backed  by  all 
her  people ;  that  much  determined  opposition 
was  forcibly  suppressed  by  the  government, 
some  of  it  coming  to  li^t,  but  mainly  in 
neutral  territory.  A  highly  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject,  by  Hclcne  Claparade- 
Spir,  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  La  Revue 
Mondial e  (Paris);  she  supports  her  state- 
ments by  many  telling  quotations.  We  give 
below  some  of  the  salient  features  of  her 
summary : 


It  could  for  a  long  time  be  believed,  dianks 
to  the  lucubrations  of  die  supposed  leaders 
of  German  thought,  diat  the  whole  nation 
had  sunk  into  a  fatal  aberration ;  that  the  en- 
tire people,  indeed,  were  accomplices  in  die 
great  crime.  Gradually  it  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  some  men — rari  nantet — remained 
faidiful  to  principles  of  right  and  justice. 
These  were  joined  by  others  whose  sig^t 
was  cleared  as  they  emerged  from  di4Jl'>ea 
of  errors"  into  wfaidi  diey  had  been  purposdy 
plunged.  While  in  1914  and  *I5  the  dedara- 
tions  of  Femau,  Gnimbadi,  and  the  funous 
work  ]' accuse — ^written   and   fniblUied   in 
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Switzerland — were  about  the  only  indications  amon 

■of    German    protest    against    the    imperial  prisoi 

regime  and  its  criminal  doings,  we  know  now  the  \ 

that    a    number    of    enlightened    Germans  J^eut 
wrought  on  the  same  lines  but  were  not  al-  Bi 

lowed  to  be  heard.  move 

It  was  thus,  for  example,  that  naught  was  manj 

known  of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Nicolai,  professor  trenc 
of  physiology  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  to  Ar 

publish   his   indignant    protest   against   the  tion 

motorious  manifesto,  "It  is  Not  True,"  which  of  hi 

•covered   German  official   action   with  even  edito 

greater  ridicule  than  shame.     He  intended  fiery 

to  devote  the  next  semester  to  questions  he  soon 

had  at  heart;  he  was  drafted  as  a  doctor  to  drmo 
prevent  his  doing  so.     Subsequently  he  pub-  In 

iished  in  Zurich,  in  1917,  Die  Biologie  des  ment 

Ktieges   ("The  Biology  of  the  War"),  an  dent 

authoritative  work,  containing  the  matter  of  Haas 

his  projected  lectures.  positi 

The  heroic  attitude  of  F.  W.  Foerster,  of  gotte 

Munich,  is  well  known.     He  is  one  of  the  cloqi 

chiefs  of  that  valiant  advance-guard  whose  Trea 
efforts  tend  to  inspire  the  German  people         My 

with  a  new  spirit.     Another  German  demo-  *hanu 

<:rat,  sorely  persecuted  in  Germany,   is  W,  ne'gh 

Schiicking,    professor   of    international    law.  '„"'] 

I'o  those  who  justified  the  war  by  claiming  word 

that  Germany  was  encircled  he  declared  that  dom  1 

■"it  was  Germany  herself  who  was  the  cause  ''•'■' 
of  her  encirclement  by  refusing  to  adhere  to         Oi 

the  Hague  Convention."  amon 

After  recounting  the  efforts  of  men  like  that 
Professor  Sieper  of  Munich,  Nelson  of  the  are  r 
University  of  Gottingen,  and  others,  the  of  en 
Avriter  singles  out  Hclmuth  von  Gerlach  and  well- 
Theodore  Wolff,  men  in  the  foremost  rank  t^ng, 
of  the  opposition  publicists.  The  former,  by  C 
abroad  when  war  was  declared,  was  dis-  ment 
mayed  on  his  return  to  German  at  the  rav-  Tl 
ages  which  had  been  wrought  in  the  mentality  of  G< 
of  his  countrymen.  He  sought  boldly  and  be  mi 
steadily  in  his  ultra- Liberal  weekly,  Die  starti 
fVell  am  Montag,  to  enlighten  the  people  were 
as  to  the  errors  of  their  leaders,  and  was  one  form: 
of  the  first  champions  in  Germany  of  a  by  tli 
League  of  Nations.  As  for  Theodore  Wolff,  in  it 
the  noted  editor  of  the  Berliner  Tagebialt,  it  "Th( 
Avas  hb  subtlety — as  a  French  writer  de-  youni 
-clared — which  permitted  him  to  escape  the  resur 
censorship  in  great  part.  But  it  must  be  T 
noted  that,  contrary  to  censorship  in  otJier  ir.con 
-countries,  in  Gemany  no  blanks  are  allowed,  fore 
so  that  the  reader  b  often  misled  as  to  die  sim 
author's  meaning.  and  < 

A  number  of  women,  too,  braved  the  men-  whia 

ace  of  the  police  and'  the  rigors  of  die  cen-  of  Li 

soi^ip ;  and  it  was  not  alone  the  Socialists  war. 
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A  GERMAN  ARRAIGNMENT  OF  TIRPITZ 


CAPTAIN  PERSIUS,  wdl  bwwn  as  i 
free-spoken  critic  of  die  Gennan  Hig^ 

Command,  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "How  Tirpitz  mined  the  Gennan 
Fleet."  A  translation  of  this  by  Captain 
F.  C.  Bowcn,  published  in  the  current  Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
is  timely  and  interesting  as  a  revelation  of 
some  of  the  cardinal' causes  of  the  Gennaii 
defeat  and  of  the  subsequent  revolution. 
The  first  point  of  the  indictment  deals  witfa 
Tirpitz's  failure  to  understand  and  cope  witJi 
"the  powerful  mass  of  inflammable  matter 
which  had  been  accumulating  during  the 
course  of  the  war  among  the  ratings  and 
stokers  through  the  conduct  of  those  who 
were  set  over  them." 

Even  before  the  nar  tbere  were  many  oom- 
pUinta  ■■  to  unjuat  and  QDworthy  treatment 
isauing  from  the  ranks  of  warrant  officers,  petty 
officcra,  and  stokers.  They  were  jun  coniplaiata. 
Ever  since  Williani  the  Second's  accession  to  the 
throne  Prussian  militarism  had  laid  ever  more 
ponerful  hold  on  the  navy  The  haughty  lieu- 
tenant, ''whom  none  cart  imitate,"  la  in  ■  large 
riKasure  blamable  for  the  discontent  of  the  men. 
No  candid  man  nill  maintain  that  the  navy  was 
difficult  to  handle.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  an 
easy  task  to  lead  and  to  satisfy  this  ipleadid 
material.  It  waa  only  necessary  to  show  ■  little 
sympathy,  to  make  the  men  feel  that  they  were 
of  (he  aame  flesh  and  blood  as  the  offictra,  and  they 
were  at  once  touchinftly  willing  and  loyal,  ready 
to  suffer  any  hardships,  read^  to  sacrifice  their 
health— yes,  even  their  very  livei. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  was  "the  failing 
trust  in  our  army,"  the  irritation  aroused  by 
Tirpitz's  interference  with  matters  of  organi- 
zation that  were  really  outside  hts  province, 
and  the  depressing  monotmiy  of  life  and 
Prussian  discipline  in  harbor,  without  the 
inspiration  of  active  service. 

But  the  gravest  charge  made  against  the 
Admiral  is  in  regard  to  naval  construction. 
Tirpitz  was  building  Dreadnoughts  when  he 
should  have  been  concentrating  on  sub- 
marines, and  what  is  worse,  was  building 
them  with  less  displacement  than  the 
British,  less  strongly  armed,  and  of  lower 
speed.  Thus,  in  the  battle  off  the  Skager- 
rack "If ad  visibility  been  good,  and  had 
there  been  a  resolute  chief  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy,  the  result  would,  according  to  all 
human  calculation,  have  been  disastrous  for 
us."    As  it  was: 


VTOiatht  Ctutrtl Priu  Attaei**io»  (Ocvdaad) 

Admiral  Scheer  and  the  unskillful  handliag  of 
the  Britiib  fleet  under  Admiral  Jellicoe,  bad  visi- 
bility working  in  our  favor  also.  Had  visibility 
been  good  and  had  Aere  been  a  resolute  chief 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  the  result  would,  accord- 
ing to  all  human  calculations  have  been  diaaa- 
troua  for  u*.  The  British  guns,  with  dicir  much 
greater  range,  would  have  completely  annihilated 
our  less  powerfully  armed  ships.  The  losses  sus- 
tained by  our  fleet  were  enomwus,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  luck  was  on  our  side,  and  on  June  1, 
1916,  it  was  clear  to  all  intelliKeiKe  Aat  this 
fight  would  and  must  be  the  am  one  Id  take 
place.  Those  in  authority  have  often  openly  ad- 
mitted this  I 

In  regard  to  submarine  warfare,  Captain 
Pergius  declares: 

Tirpitz  never  realized  die  power  of  dw  nb- 
marlne.  In  1914  he  said  to  die  Americait  corre- 
■pondeni,  von  Wiegand:  "Befoie  dte  war  I  did 
not  diink  that  our  nbmarinci  could  miBin  away 
from  their  base  for  more  than  diree  days  at  a 
time,  helieving  that  die  crew  muct  by  then  be  in 
a  state  of  ediauttion.**  80  that  it  was  leaml 
during  the  war  for  the  firtt  time  that  tabmarine 
crews  could  remain  for  weda  a 


proper  appropriation  of  them  could  be  made  la 

-'         '       -    --•        judfpient  formed  of 

idomngt 


dieir  needs  as  regards  jmrndonlngt  etc. 
From  August,  1914,  to  March,  1916,  what  Jm  waa 
diamisaed  fmm  omce,  Hrphs  collected  onMtOkMS 
ions  of  submarine  matemi  at  onr  ioc^  He 
argued  diat  that  was  all  the  dodM  were  capable 
of   dealing  with.    Cootraiy    to    djOi,    tbe    Mck- 
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mulers  have  announced  that  at  that  lime  an 
almoM  nnliniled  number  of  aubmannes  could 
have  been  built. 

Nevertheless,  Tirpitz  was  the  most  violent 
agitator  in  favor  of  unrestricted  submarine 
-warfare,  and  resigned  in  March,  1916,  be- 
cause this  policy,  ultimately  adopted  in 
February,  1917,  was  considered  premature 
by  the  Supreme  Command.  The  trouble 
was  that  at  neither  date,  according  to 
Captain  Persius,  were  there  sufficient  sub- 
marines to  ensure  effectiveness ;  and  neither 
Tirpitz  nor  his  successor  took  any  strong 
steps  to  speed  up  construction.  Not  till 
von  Scheer  became  Chief  of  the  Admiralty 
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Slaff  in  September,  1918,  wi 
number  put  in  commissioa,  ' 
laid  down. 

Many  people  will.be  uuaUhcd  U  the  bbhIw 
I  have  naniied — %%%,  During  tht  coona  al  iIn 
war  raany  fantaitic  rumon  were  cumnt  wmim% 
us  in  regard  to  ' ' 
One  heard  of  our  poneHUiK  n 
even  thousand!.  The  oumbeT  e 
use  at  the  from  never  readied  tba  ■ 
even  recltoninK  in  large,  medium-alsMl 
altogether.  Tile  submariaet  placed  Ml  ordet  bf 
Herr  von  Capelle  at  the  docfcyarda  woaM,  if 
building  were  still  continued,  only  be  ready  far 
use  in  1919  and  1910— ai  far  n  tbc  laiae  baM 
are  concerned. 


B  many  hoadradi^  aqr, 
>eT  of  boats  fCMj  vw 


GERMANY'S  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


"'¥F  you  want  another  war  leave  Germany 
X  out  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  let  her 
be  the  center  of  another  League  of  all  the 
nations  that  are  now  malcontent.  If  you  do 
not  want  another  war,  then,  whether  you 
like  Germans  or  hate  Germans,  whether 
you  trust  Germany  or  mistrust  Germany, 
have  her  inside  the  League,  bind  her  with 
fair  covenants,  watch  her,  talk  with  her, 
treat  her  fairly,  leave  her  no  ground  for 
violent  resentment,  and  be  prepared  to  crush 
her  instantly  if  she  breaks  her  pledges,  just  as 
any  other  pledge-breaker  under  the  League 
will  be  crushed.  That  is  the  way  to  safety. 
It  is  also  the  way  which  gives  the  best 
chance  of  eventually  living  down  the  passions 
of  the  war,  and  establishing  some  decent  sys- 
tem of  honesty  and  pwdwill  between 
nations." 

This  is  the  emphatic  conclusion  of  a  very 
earnest  argument  in  favor  of  Germany's 
early  inclusion  in  the  League  of  Natioa<i, 
which  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  League  oif  Nations 
Union's  Executive,  contributes  to  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  League  0/  Nations  Jour- 

The  question  is  [he  ar^ei]  vrbether  we  would 
sooner  have  Oerraany  entirely  free  to  do  what  she 
likes,  or  have  her  boiind  both  by  covenant  and  by 
inspection.  If  she  ia  in  the  Leajrue  she  is  bound 
not  <0  make  secret  treaties  or  prepare  for  war, 
and  ibe  i)  compelled  ref^larly  to  sit  at  table  with 
the  rest  of  the  Leainie.  and  discuss  openly  her  plana 
and  her  wishes.  If  she  is  ouliide  the  Lcafcue,  ahe 
goea  her  ways  alone.  She  is  perfectly  free  to 
conceal  her  plans,  to  make  secret  trealin,  and,  «o 
far  as  the  ran  do  it,  to  prepare  for  war. 


To  the  objection  that  Gemutnjr  cannot  be 
admitted  to  the  League  because  no  out  on 
trust  Germany's  word,  Profenor  Munii^  n> 
plies  that  in  international  politki  it  ii  inn 
possible  to  place  absolute  tn     ' 

Moreover,   there   i*  no  propi 

should   be    admitted    until    (1)  _    

l{overnmcnt,  which  is  really  raapoBilbla  far  4it 
le:  (a)  haaaece  "  '  '  "  ' 
preKribed  by  t] 
(j)  has.  by  whatever  guaramfai  arc  Baa|pr 
practicable,  convinced  two-tfairda  a(  tba  ■anAvi 
of  (he  League  that  the  intendt  In  obaan*  hv 
obligations.  There  ia  no  quettlen  whMcvtr  af  n 
armed  and  untrusted  Germaoy  fnrcbii  hanwlf  IM 
the  League. 

Professor  Murray  insists  diat  dien  m  ai 
reason  to  fear  Germany's  aHeged  deniv  %m 
revenge.  "It  is  obvious  to  everyme  in  fig 
many  that  the  policy  of  war  has  led  to  nna; 
and.  further,  instead  of  an  Imperial  Gowenb* 
mcnt,  based  on  the  s^vord,  Germanjr  has  n 
a  Socialist  Government  baaed  on  unm 
suffrage,  and  traditionally  hatinB  the  1 
tarist  party," 

On  the  other  hand,  the  1 
many  to  the  League  vill  i 
will  at  once  sit  on  the  ex 
the  future  of  the  world,  pi 
influence  as  her  victors  in  d 

Admission  to  the  League  me 
Assembly,  not  to  the  Council. 
consist  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
ver>-  little  executive  power,  1 
sioni  when   the   intcreit  of    ' 
cemed.     Then   the  state  1 
to  take  part  in  the  Counc.. 
Five,  and  tSfc  four  elected 
smaller   Mates.     The  O 
of  those  ataiet  which  h,^  h 
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the  molt  powerful  in  the  counitia  of  the  world; 
and  it  is,  of  coune,  quite  posuble  that  a  time 
will  *rrive  nhen  Germany  or  Runia,  or,  tty, 
Argentina,  nay  actually  be  one  of  the  qmni  pow- 
erful states.  Then  the  queMiim  will  arise  as  to 
their  admission  to  the  Council. 

Finally,  the  world  cannot  aHord  to  keep 
Germany  outside  the  League,  as  she  would 
then  be  a  black-leg  power.  Germany  would 
then  be  free  from  all  the  obligations  regard- 
ii^  open  diplomacy,  minimum  wages,  fair 
trade  conventions,  etc.,  which  all  membcis 
of  the  League  have  solemnly  undertaken; 
and  in  competition  with  the  other  nations 
she  would  have  an  intolerable  advantage 
by  reason  of  her  being  outside.  Only 
by  bringing  Germany  into  the  League 
can  we  ensure  that  she  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  same  obligations  which  the  Associated 


Powers  have  agreed  to  impose  upon  ;^ttein- 
sclves.  " 

Remember,  too,  that  if  Germany  it*y«  mtaide 
the  League,  she  will  probably  not  be  ''ahme. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  discontent  in  the  world. 
China  has  at  present  refused  to  join  the  League; 
and  her  future  attitude  will  depend  on  many 
things.  The  vast  multriudes  of  Russia  are  ceiv 
lainly.not  friendly  at  present  to  the  Entente  pow- 
ers, who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  keep  blockading  them 
and  making  war  on  them.  The  Turks  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  like  us.  There  arc  great 
Moslem  populations  all  over  Asia  and  in  parts 
of  Africa  who  might  be  only  too  glad  to  join  an- 
other league  which  is  not  oura,  and  which  .might 
help  the  Moslem  world  to  throw  off  its  Christian 
rulers.  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  the  revolutionary  el*- 
menta  in  Eastern  Europe;  all  these  are  possible 
elements  in  aootfaer  league — ho«tile  to  the  true 
League — which  would  probably  crystalliie  round 
an  excluded  and  embittered  Germany. 


THE  PROBLEM  IN  SOUTH  RUSSIA 


A  WRITER  in  the  New  Europe  (Lon- 
don) for  October  i6th  outlines  some 
of  the  administrative  difficulties  in  South 
Russia  which  he  says  arc  economic  rather 
than  political.  The  Denikin  administration 
rfius  far  has  been  a  weak  one  and  its  task 
is  continually  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
extension  of  the  territory  over  which  it  rules. 
The  Bolshevists  are  charged  by  this  writer 
with  the  utter  destruction  of  the  complicated 
mechanism  by  means  of  which  men  arc  able 
to  live  and  produce.  Money  has.  become. al- 
most valueless.  This  year's  harvests  have 
been  bountiful — the  best  known  for  twenty 
years,  but  this  bounty  of  nature  has  not  been 
turned  to  good  account: 

The  peasants  have  iheir  barns  full  of  com,  and 
ihcir  sacks  full  of  paper  money.  Of  money  Ibcy 
bsve  more  than  enough,  and  yet  if  they  part 
with  their  corn,  it  it  only  more  paper  that  ibey 
can  Ket  in  exchange.  So  ihc  com  is  hoarded,  and 
■acka  of  money  are  put  away  until  samething 
useful  can  be  bought  with  it.  And,  meanwhile, 
in  the  towns  there  is  scarcity  of  food.  The  traiu, 
filled  to  overflowing  with  men  tining  on  the 
buffers  and  on  the  roofs,  carry  iheir  human  freight 
to  the  villages  in  search  of  food,  and  such  fmid 
as  can  be  obtained  is  bought  at  apeculttive  prices, 
only  to  be  sold  again  at  a  still  higher  price.  This 
primitive  method  of  food  distribution  came  intn 
existence  under  the  Bolsheviks,  and  has  never 
been  remedied.  So  long  as  it  lists  no  proper  use 
can  be  made  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  trains. 
Food  that  could  be  carried  on  a  few  railway 
trucks  requires  ten  times  that  amount  when  car- 
ried in  small  quantities  by  individuals,  each  widi 
a  tack  of  a  few  pounds  on  his  back.  The  Iraioi 
groan  beneath  (he  weight,  and  while  each  man  ill 
the  towns  has  to  struggle  for  hit  daily  bread,  there 


is  tittle  time  left  for  such  vital  work  at  the  repair 
of  the  locomotives  and  the  rolling  Kock.  Under 
such  coaditiong  the  ruble  become*  of  leM  and  less 
value.  In  the  early  sumiDer  it  atood  at  aoo  b>  die 
pound  sterling;  at  the  presene  moomit  £i  will 
fetch  as  many  at  joo  ruble*. 


TBE  DOWNFALL  OF  BOLSHEVISU 

B-"*  kup  h  np,  it  sordj  will 
r  (Arasterdaa,  Holland)  ' ' 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVIEIV  OF  REVIE 


Suppose  that  Denikin's  army  succeeds  in 
liberating  Russia  from  the  Bolsheviks,  the 
danger  of  anarchy  remains.  The  really  vital 
problems  that  must  be  settled  at  once  are, 
according  to  this  writer,  the  stabilization  of 
the  currency,  the  supply  of  expert  advisers 
for  questions  of  food  distribution,  railways, 


etc.,  and  the  otcoit 
import  trade.  Foreii 
for  the  restoration  of 
cannot  benefit  the  cow 
has  been  put  ona  soui 
real  problem  is  noTso 
ical  as  economic  and  ai 


ARMENIA'S  MILITARY  H 


GENERAL  ANT8ANIK 

ON  the  first  of  November  the  Armenian 
militan'  leader,  General  Antranik, 
sailed  from  Europe  on  a  mission  to  the 
I'nited  States.  This  fact  gives  special  time- 
liness to  an  article  in  the  October  number  of 
Blackutaod's  by  an  English  officer  who  was 
commissioned  in  December,  1918.  by  the 
British  command  at  Baku  to  set  forth  for 
Zangezeur,  there  to  attempt  the  relief  of  this 
Armenian  commander,  of  whom  he  had  not 
previously  heftrd. 

Antranik  and  his  men,  besieged  by  their 
enemies,  was  compelled  to  continue  the  strug- 
gle after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  in 
December,  surrounded  by  30,000  starving 
refugees,  he  was  still  holding  out  in  the  hope 
that  the  Allies  would  even  yet  send  ttd. 


The  English  of{iccr!i.  [ 
had  readied  A^naenun 
a  year.  Met  by  a.  i 
General  Antranik's.jn< 
ate  of  Boston  Univcn 
fluently,  the  Eaglehn 
house  of  the  precident 
tional  Council,  where 
to  receive  them. 

Atitrtnik  wai  «tuidui| 
Maircaie  [write*  the  ED| 
undress  uniform  of  a  Ru 
Mveril  dccorttioni,  and 
him  was  that  of  a  power 
more  thin  mediun)  helg 
and  large  •trong  faoa. 
bruihed  back  over  hit  fei 
His  nnuth,  which  if  n 
mustache  with  tbe  end* 
lint  almost  cruel,  but  In 
and  kindtineu.  Charai 
whole  face,  and  (he  nro 
the  atraight  look  in  hi*  e; 
that  I  wai  in  the  pretf 
the  evening,  when  I  la 
Rave  me  the  Impreiain 
hausted,  worn  out  by  em 

As  I  walked  with  bin 
I  felt  that  he  was  Minel 
anything  I  had  jtt  met  i 
were  the  fint  real  aoldi 
derstood   them   now,    foi 

were  the  reflection  of  h 
he  may  or  may  not  hat 
that  here  was  a  white  m 
At  the  meal  provided 
President  of  die  Cound 
together — for  General 
and  my  orderly.  Not  n 
but  at  the  same  time  I 
general  would  take  the 
diet  sitting  at  hi*  tab 
"The  Britjab  private  m 
was  hia  anaww.  "I  mm 
table."  Lattr  M,  wbe 
proposed,  be  rose  mt)Sa 
glais  to  the  E  " 
mothers  who  bb..  im*~ 
shadowed  every  one. 
was  silent  c«  bear  what 
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was  told,  the  »pe*k«r  addrewed  bimMlf  va  tbeir  the  coming  of  tbe  British  to  help  them  in  their 

hero.    There  ii  some  sort  of  magnetic  Utraction  need.    And  Don  they  had  cone,  ai  it  were,  iskinK 

icj  him  which  drawi  everything  to  him.     I  na*  him  to  tre«t  with  his  enemies,  and  about  to  ait  in 

"  ;i  *"  i"   *"*  ""''u  J          ■              r            u  judgment  on  hira. 

After  dinner  we  had  a  private  conference  be-  ai  the  middaj  meal  Antranii^  refused  to  eat  or 

by  which  his  claim,  and  <hoK  of  the  T.ruiTcould  '  "^^"l  ""'P'^f  ^"*  T&'^^  '/',"'  '""'  "'"I 

be   reconciled,   and   food   brought  through   to  the  fP'*'";^*  '*"'''   '""'   ^'^l"^-   f*  '   B""'anteed 

refugees.      AniraniL,     obviously     bitterly     diiap-  '°.  ^'  **>^.  ""'  ^  D'^''"  ^'"  !"■  "i".  "o  »>*« 

pointed  that  the  British,  for  whose  arrival  he  had  f"""  ""  ■"■'*■'  »««■     Unable  to  contain   himself 

waited   and  dreamed  through  the  dreadful  hard-  'onger,    he   burst   out:     "Go   to    the   British   and 

ships  of  .the  past  year,  should  suggest  even  com-  *'"   ">""   *"*   ffo™   'hi*  day   I   wash  my  handa 

promise  with  the   Mussulnuns,  finally  could  cMi-  "•  ■"   dealinga  with  the  Allies,     What  money  1 

tain  himself  no  longer,  and  burst  out  in  a  tirade  have  received  fnwn  them  I  will  pay  back  by  the 

against  the   Mussulmans  and  their   devilish  ma*-  sale  of  an  horses  at  Erivan.     Vou  have  told  ine 

sactes    of    Armenians.      Antranik,    angry    in    his  to  cease  f^hting  and  await  the  settlement  of  the 

country's  cause,  is  a  picture  I  shall  never  forget.  peace^  conference  for  the  righting  of  our  wrongs. 

Springing  to   his  feet,  the  vein*  in   his  forehead  Trusting  in  you,  we  have  kept  the  peace  to  our' 

swelling,   his  eyes  Sashing  fire,  his  body  quiver-  own  hurt,  and  waited  patiently  for  our  salvation, 

ing  with   passion,  he  shouted  his  defiance  of  the  You  say  that  we  are  to  have  an  Armenia  indc 

oppression  of  his  race.     Surely  the  inspired  seers  pendent   of   the   Turks.      Soon   i&ere   will   te   no' 

of  the  Old  Testament  were  luch  as  he.  The  storm  Armenians  left  to  populate  it.     You  refuse  to  let' 

quickly  passed;  once  more  he  was  outwardly  the  us  die  fighting  for  our  country  and  our  lives,  and 

same    strong,    silent    man,    but    his    face    showed  condemn  us  to   a  death  of  shame   by  starvation, 

more   markedly   than   ever   the   physical    eihaus-  Thus  far  I  have  been  loyal  to  you.  .  I  can  bear  it 

lion  which  the  intense  mental  strain  was  produc-  no  longer.     I  shall  go  to  Echmiadzin  as  I  prom- 

ing  in  him.       •  ised  you.     On  arrival  there  I  shall  take  step*  I 

.     .     .     So  the  day  closed.     My  bead  remained  think  ^g^l  for  the  good  of  my  people.    If  5nM  tell 

neutral ;  my  heart  went  out  to  thb  patriot  warrior,  me — aye,  even  if  God  aball  tell  me  that  here  it 

who   had    kept   his   fainting   band   together   with  justice    to    my    people,    I    will    deny    it    in    Hi* 

his  own  great  heart  and  his  undying  faith  in  presence." 


SYRIA  AND  THE  PAN-ISLAMIC  MENACE 


AN  important  and  outspoken  article  on 
the  Syrian  problem  is  contributed  by 
"An  Anglo-Indian"  to  the  ConUmporary 
Review  (October).  The  problem  of  the 
Near  East,  of  which  the  Syrian  question  is 
part,  has  been  rendered  more  complicated, 
the  writer  insists,  by  the  fortunes  of  the  war. 
The  supposed  moribund  Ottoman  Empire  re- 
vealed a  power  of  resistance,  passive  as  well  as 
active,  that  was  not  expected,  and  that  discovery 
atone  upset  many  plant.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  Turkish  Empire  was  to  be  broken  up  and 
distributed,  that  Russia  wa*  to  gel  Conatantmople, 
and  that  Asiatic  Turkey  was  to  be  divided,  for 
the  grcaier  part,  between  Russia,  France  and 
England.  The  novel  element  in  the  propoaed 
solution  was  that  Great  Britain  came  forward  ■* 
the  champion  of  an  Arab  revival.  The  tripartite 
arranRement  is  drad,  through  the  defection  of 
Russia,  except  in  so  far  as  it  defines  the  respective 
spheres  of  France  and  England,  the  two  other 
slgnatnrie!<.  The  Arab  movement,  meanwhile, 
gnei  on  in  full  flood,  as  it  were,  under  the  British 
stpii.  It  has  been  followed  by  an  Anglo-Persian 
treaty,  which  may  well  seem  to  some  critics  to 
reveal  a  leltled  purpose  to  swamp  the  region  of 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  with  British  influence. 

The  revival  of  the  Arab  idea,  which  has 
been  more  or  le^n  coyly  encouraged  by  the 
British  Government  since  the  beginning  of 
last  century,  was  an  ambitious  policy. 


THE  JMEmCJN  REVIEW  A 
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SIX   ARAB    CHIEFS    VISITING    ENGLAND 

(The  Arabs  are  inspecling  >  capturfd  Gemun  tubmirinc) 

Arabia  had  long  been  in  a  disturbed  state.  The 
Turks  had  some  difliculry  in  keeping  possession  of 
ihe  holy  places,  but  nith  the  aid  of  their  Gerntan 
friends  they  were  building  a  railway  to  Mecca 
that  was  to  make  their  position  stronger.  The 
Grand  Sheriff  of  Mecca,  Hussein  Ibu  Ati,  was 
opposed  to  this  encroachment  on  hii  prerogative*. 
He  repudiated  T\irk!sh  authority,  got  the  belter 
to  a  certain  extent  of  the  Turkish  garritons,  and 
proclaimed  himself  Klne  of  Hedjai.     This 
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THE  RISE  OF  A  NEW  i 


THE  admission  of  Arabia  to  the  family 
of  nations  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
(Washington,  D.  C.)  for  November  by 
Frederick  Simpich.  This  writer  is  impressed 
by  the  far-reaching  possibilities  of  the  new 
situation  created  by  the  exit  of  the  Turla 
and  the  entrance  of  British  diplomacy: 

Ministtrs  and  consuls,  tnisrionaries  and  mer- 
chants may  now  reside,  explore  aDd  trade  in  thia 
tong-forbidden  country.  Light  will  fall  where 
darknns  lurked,  and  this  vatt  K**>KrapUc  unit  ot 


the  old  Ott 
a  blank  spi 
Arab  trl 
like  the  Je 
oudawa  fif 
and  the  in 
good.  Brit 
caravans,   i 

Whether 
ally  rcndei 

famous  ill 
will  be  Ac 
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This  writer  sees  in  the  founding  of  a  new 
Arab  state  under  British  control  the  begin- 
ning of  closer  and  more  confidential  relations 
between  Christian  and  Moslem  nations.  It 
also  seems  to  signify  a  gain  to  civilization  in 
Britain *s  increased  prestige  over  Moslem 
peoples  in  India,  Asiatic  Russia,  Persia  and 
elsewhere. 

Writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
October  on  "The  Future  of  Arabia,"  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Cyril  Cox  discusses  some 
of  the  political  and  diplomatic  aspects  of 
Arabia's  new  status  among  the  nations.  He 
argues  thus: 

To  restore  Arabia  to  the  Turkish  Government 
is  out  of  the  question.  Turkey  in  Arabia  has 
already  ceased  to  exist,  to  the  advantage  of  both 
parties.  Arabia  has  been  a  white  elephant  to 
Constantinople  and  Turkish  rule  h9S  been  the 
curse  of  Arabia.  To  leave  the  people  of  Arabia 
to  their  own  devices  is  equally  unthinkable,  for 
such  a  course  would  condemn  the  country  to  a 
perpetuation  of  the  present  state  of  medievalism 
and  internecine  warfare. 

Administration  by  some  civilized  power,  com- 
bined with  full  recognition  of  the  autonomy  of 
the  various  tribes,  affords  the  only  chance  of  the 
regeneration  of  Arabia.  The  task  is  not  going 
to  be  an  easy  one.  Before  anything  can  be  done 
toward  agricultural  and  industrial  development 
it  will  first  be  necessary  to  establish  an  armed 
police  force  of  considerable  strength  to  suppress 
brigandage,  and  to  guard  the  property  of  the  set- 


tled population  from  the  ravages  of  the  predatory 
Domad  tribes.  Concurrently  with  this  establishment 
of  a  police  force,  the  work  of  building  roads  and 
railways  and  of  constructing  harbors  must  be 
carried  out  Until  lines  of  communication  have 
been  prepared,  the  maintenance  of  order  will  be 
extremely  difficult,  and  isolated  units  of  the  police 
force  will  always  be  in  jeopardy.  When,  how- 
ever, all  these  prelminaries  have  been  accom- 
plished, the  development  of  the  country  will 
follow  rapidly  and  spontaneously,  especially  in 
Yemen  and  Asir,  where  the  national  resources 
offer  every  prospect  of  a  rich  reward  for  the 
introduction  of  civilization. 

What  is  to  be  the  qtdd  pro  quo,  how  the  manda- 
tory power  is  to  receive  compensation  for  the 
responsibilities  and  expenses  incurred,  are  ques- 
tions which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  seriously 
debated  up  to  the  present  Presumably  there 
must  be  some  kind  of  financial  agreement  be- 
tween the  mandatory  and^  the  other  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations  whereby  the  expenses  at 
any  rate  will  be  shared.  But  this  and  many  other 
questions  remain  to  be  settled  by  the  delegates  in 
Paris.  The  first  thing  is  to  find  the  nation  which 
will  volunteer  to  become  the  mandatory  for  the 
administration  of  Arabia,  and  the  next  thing  is  to 
persuade  the  many  rulers  of  that  country  to  forget 
their  qaarrels  and  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  great 
work  of  regeneration.  The  makers  of  the  new 
Arabia  may  well  be  said  to  be  undertaking  a  task 
compared  with  which  the  labors  of  Hercules  were 
trivial,  but  they  may  rest  assured  that,  if  only 
they  can  persevere  until  success  crowns  their 
efforts,  their  memories  will  some  day  be  blessed 
b^'  many  thousands  of  thriving  and  contented 
people. 


SCANDINAVIAN  UNITY 


FROM  time  to  time  a  league  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian states  has  been  discussed  as  a 
political  possibility,  and  in  the  general  re- 
settlement of  Europe,  now  taking  place, 
the  question  assumes  a  new  interest.  The 
similarity  of  the  peoples  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark  in  regard  to  racial  type, 
language,  and  culture  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  an  argument  in  favor  of  union. 
During  the  world  war,  moreover,  these 
countries  were  obliged  by  the  suspension  of 
normal  international  commerce  to  rely  very 
larg^ely  on  each  other  for  the  necessaries 
of  life;  and  this  fact,  involving  a  much  closer 
personal  intercourse  and  cooperation,  has 
been  hailed  as  a  step  towards  the  achieve- 
men  of  a  political  league. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  new  situation 
created  by  the  League  of  Nations,  there  arc 
<;erious  obstacles  to  any  such  policy,  and  these 
are  admirably  put  by  Mr.  Chr.  L.  Lange, 
the    Secretary    of    the    Inter-Parliamentary 


Union,  in  an  article  on  ''Scandinavia:  Past 
and  Future  Policies,"  contributed  to  die 
International  Review  for  October. 

Mr.  Lange  begins  by  pointing  out  that 
though,  during  the  war,  the  three  Scandi- 
navian countries  found  a  common  demoni- 
nation  in  a  policy  of  neutrality,  their  concep- 
tion of  neutrality  had  a  very  different  tinge 
in  each  case.  Thus,  in  Denmark,  popular 
sentiment,  influenced  by  financial  connections 
with  Great  Britain,  was  "overwhelmingly 
anti-German."  Norwegians,  also,  were  de- 
cidedly pro- Ally,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  their  commercial  interests  were  about 
equally  concerned  with  both  sides.  The  dep- 
redations of  the  German  submarines  on 
Norwegian  shipping  meant  a  tragic  loss  to 
Norway;  but  on  the  other  hand  great  in- 
convenience was  caused  to  her  by  the  block- 
ade, and  England  adopted  the  drastic  measure 
of  stopping  the  import  of  coal  and  coke  to 
the  country.     The  pro-Ally  "tinge,"  there- 
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fore,  of  Norwegian  neutrality  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  due  to  high  principles. 

Sweden,  as  we  know,  at  any  rate  up  to 
the  autumn  of  1917,  when  Mr.  Branting 
took  office,  leaned,  at  times  very  flagrantly,  to 
the  other  side.  Besides  these  underlying 
differences  in  sentiment,  Sweden  is  credited 
with  having  regarded  "Scandinavian ism  as  a 
chance  of  hegemony  in  the  North" — Sweden 
being  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  three 
states — and  this  has  always  been  a  cause  of 
Norwegian  hesitation  to  adopt  the  idea.  Mr. 
Lange  sums  up  the  position  as  follows : 

The  absolute  necessity  of  political  and  economic 
co-operation  during  the  four  years  of  war  has,  of 
rourie,  powerfully  influenced  the  NnrwCKian  atti- 
tude toward  "Scandinavianism."  Especially  the 
intense  inter-Scandinavian  commerce  during  1917 
and  igtS  created  the  necessity  of  common  consul- 
tation in  the  most  different  walks  of  industrial 
life.  Stock  had  to  be  taken  of  wants  and  of 
possibilities  of  mutual  help.  A  host  of  "inter- 
Scaadinavian  commissions"  were  at  work,  and 
closer  personal  relations  were  created  than  per- 
haps ever  before.  In  the  wake  of  this  foUoncd  a 
Swedish  proposal,  at  once  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported from  Denmark,  of  creating  three  parallel 
asBociationa,  under  the  common  name  of  "Norden" 
— the  autochthonous  word  for  "Scandinavia" — 
destined  to  serve  as  centers,  in  each  of  the  coun- 
tries, of  all  efforts  toward  Scandinavian  unity  and 
fellowship.    The  undertakine  had  a  rather  difficult 
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PEACE  AND  COMMERCIAL  SI 
IN  PAN-AMERICA 

THE  Spanish   review,  Nuesiro   Tiempo  "England  noted  G 

(Madrid),    in    a    recent    article    by  supplanting  hers,  m 

Vicente  Gay,  gives  us  another  angle  of  the  and  the  question  an 

"Pan- Hispanic"   movement  which,   fostered  method  stronger  thai 

b>-  German  intrigue,  is  ostensibly  aiding  a  in  the  struggle:  the 

closer  union  between  Spain  and  Central  and  way  England  ctmld 

South  America,  though   in  reality  it  is  de-  dominate  the  market 

signed  to  sever  relations  between  the  United  During    and    afte 

States  and  the  countries  south  of  her.   The  formulated  economu 

danger  of  such  propaganda  against  this  coun-  many.    Once  the  wa 

try  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  particularly  out  the  window  and 

at  this  moment  of  world  reconstruction  and  The  United  State 

the  resultant  clash  of  national  interests.  portunities  owing  ti 

The  Great  War,  says  Gay,  had  its  real  war;   its  merchant 

foundation    in   the  commercial  stru{!£le  b«S  purposes,    was    grea 

tween  England  and  Germany — thou^  van'-  seizure  of  German  : 

ous    reasons   have   been    given.      Germany's  now    existent    has   " 

rapid  invasion  of  the  commercial  field  threat-  United  States'  hold 

ened  England's  "commercial  hegemony"  (es-  viously,  "the  United 

t:ib1ished  during  the  Napoleonic  wars)   be-  lack  of  land   (militl 

cause  "her  (Germany's)  methods  were  surer  restrain  its  desire  to 

than  England's  and  Her  penetration  in  trade  fied  its  action  agai 

more  rapid."  therefore  to  put  oft 
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influence  in  the  Pacific."    To-day  all  this  is 
changed. 

Will  the  United  States  renounce  its  ad- 
vantageous trade  position  created  by  the  war? 
Most  certainly  not.  German  statisticians 
figured  (1912)  that  the  United  States  had 
the  greatest  combined  export  and  import 
trade  with  South  and  Central  America,  with 
England  a  close  second  and  Germany  third. 
The  United  States  led  in  goods  imported 
from  South  America,  England  in  goods  ex- 
ported to  this  territory.  With  Germany  now 
almost  eliminated  from  the  field  most  of  its 
former  trade  will  probably  go  to  the  United 
States. 

The  traditional  tendency  of  North  America  is 
well  known.  Pan-Americanism,  which  was  prop- 
agated by  the  United  States,  holds  as  its  final  aim, 
not  a  tendency  to  form  a  commercial  culture  of 
all  America,  but  to  better  reserve  all  action  in 
America  to  the  North  Americans.  .  .  .  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  interpreted  "America 
for  the  Americans — of  the  North!" 

The  United  States,  according  to  Senor 
Gay,  desires  to  convert  all  America  into  a 
'Vast  sphere  of  Yankee  influence,"  not  only 
by  diplomacy  but  by  "violent  annexation"  as 
is  shown  in  the  case  of  Porto  Rico  and 
Panama ! 

An  American  publicist,  Manuel  Ugarte, 
has  written  an  open  letter  to  President 
Wilson  in  which  he  complains  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  South  and  Central  America  by  the 
United  States.  He  states  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  by  United  States  business  in- 
terests to  oust  French,  German,  English, 
Belgian  and  almost  all  other  "respectable* 
merchants  of  our  time.  He  complains  of  the 
present  condition  of  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  Porto 
Rico,  Colombia,  Panama,  the  Port  of  Guay- 
aquil, the  archipelago  of  Galapagos.  He 
desires  the  freedom  of  the  heroic  Philippines 
(although  Aguinaldo  himself  does  not  want 
this),  the  withdrawal  of  "the  sword  of 
Damocles  suspended  over  Mexico,"  non-in- 
terference in  Putamaya,  the  unhanding  of 
Snnta  Domingo.  He  concludes:  "We  seek, 
\n  short,  that  a  star-spangled  banner  may 
not  he  the  symbol  of  oppression  in  the  new 
worlcl !" 

Tlie  United  States  is  now,  in  effect  the 
banker  for  Central  and  South  America. 
Even  in  10 IS  a  hill  passed  by  Congress  con- 
v(^ked  a  conference  of  American  republics  to 
ticat  the  common  financial  interests.  Thus 
to-day  is  realized  the  "gigantic  plot  of  Yankee 
capitalism''  aq:ainst  North  and  South 
America ! 

Gcrman>  's  success  in  American  commerce 
depended  on  two  factors:  superior  goods  and 


better  terms  of  sale.  Her  commercial  succes- 
sors have  not  followed  this  splendid  system, 
says  Gay. 

At  the  economic  conference  of  the  Allies 
at  Paris  Mr.  Gide  (a  French  professor)  and 
the  publicist  Gustavo  Le  Bon  both  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  as  favoring  "interde- 
pendence of  countries"  (in  opposition  to 
tariff  barriers).  A  natural  conclusion  to  this 
stand  is  that  America  needs  Germany. 

Should  Germany  succeed  in  establishing 
internal  peace,  its  force  will  be  enormous. 
Such  a  peace  must  come,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  German  people,  and  its  advent 
will  have  the  following  consequence:  with  its 
mottoes  "cheap  and  practical"  and  "Necessity 
sharpens  genius"  Germany  is  sure  to  regain 
its  lost  commercial  position — unless  high 
tariff  barriers  are  raised  against  it  throughout 
the  world. 

Let  us  suppose  Germany  'shut  out  by  tariff 
walls — shall  wc  not  see  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  millions  emigrating  beyond  the  sea? 
It  will  be  a  world  calamity  if  Germany  is 
not  allowed  to  feed  its  numerous  population! 
While  England  holds  the  seas  she  can 
strangle  all  foreign  conmierce:  this  in  spite 
of  "the  pretended  freedom  of  the  seas  which 
Wilson  included  in  his  fourteen  points."  An 
English  official  (writing  in  the  United  Serv- 
ice Institute,  1909)  admitted  that  England's 
wars  were  based  on  commercial  considera- 
tions. Trotsky  says  that  an  English  writer 
recently  confessed  to  him  that  the  economic 
future  of  the  world  was  based  on  capitalism. 

Senor  Gay  concludes:  "The  future  war 
will  come  in  a  well  known  and  more  in- 
timate circle  between  the  English  fathers 
and  English  sons,  and  America  will  be  the 
scene  of  the  contest." 

The  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
will  note  in  the  foregoing  article  the  whole 
vicious  circle  of  German  reasoning:  In 
brief,  England  was  to  blame  for  the  Great 
War  because  Germany  was  outstripping  her 
commercially !  Next  comes  the  familiar  mis- 
representation of  the  United  States,  as  a 
greedy,  vainglorious  nation  profiting  by 
Gemany's  elimination  from  American  com- 
merce and  forcing  Pan-American  ism  on  the 
other  republics  as  a  purely  selfish  measure. 
Finally,  the  preposterous  "freedom  of  the 
seas"  is  dragged  forward  by  the  scruff  of 
its  nedc  and  the  world  threatened  with  war 
between  England  and  the  United  States 
caused  by  commercial  jealousies  (and,  ap- 
parently, the  elimination  of  German  com- 
petition). 
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AN  AMERICAN  NEWSPAl 
BRITISH  NEWSPA 


NO  one  (wnncctfd  with  Anierioan  jour- 
nalism  has  had  better  op|H<rtunities  of 
late  to  ohserx'e  and  aptTai-w  British  ne\%'«- 
papers  than  Mr.  Charles  H.  Grast}-,  of  the 
New  ^'ork  Times,  whose  wiirk  as  corres- 
pondent during  the  war  took  him  frequentlr 
to  England  and  brought  him  in  touch  with 
the  leading  neu'spaper  stafis  of  Lbndon  and 
the  Provinces,  The  crimparative  study  of 
British  and  .American  daily  journalism  that 
Mr.  GrastT  contributes  to  the  Allaitlic 
M'.nthh  for  November  b  therefore  of 
peculiar  interest  and  value. 

Ax  the  outset  Mr.  Grastr  admits  that  the 
British  press  has  soeral  marked  advantages 
ci-er  our  own.  FJr^t  among  these  he  places 
the  vast  range  of  interests  of  the  British  Em- 
pire which  form  subiect-raatter  for  daily 
coaunent  in  the  British  press.  Of  evtn 
greater  advantage  to  that  press  is  the  British 
system  of  goveniment.  This  point  would 
not  be  so  clearly  understood  by  the  -Anrierican 
layman  as  by  the  journalist.  As  Mr.  Grasty 
explains  it.  where  Parliament  acts  directly 
as  agent  of  the  people  and  dicy  have  the 
power  of  enforcing  their  riem  at  any  mo- 
ment, all  news  ^KKit  the  euveiumcnt  k  de- 
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irraE  PRO  AND  CON  OF  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
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*  HE  Daylight  Saving  Law  was  repealed 

by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  both  houses 

i[Of  Congress,  notwithstanding  the  veto  of 
J  the  President.  Prof.  T.  W.  Patrick,  of 
Iowa  State  University,  is  not  content  to  see 
J  his  measure  pass  into  history  as  a  freat  of  the 
'.  times,  and  he  takes  pains,  in  the  Scientific 
'.'*  Monthly,  to  explain  the  psychology,  not  only 
f  of  the  law  but  of  the  conditions  which  led 
'    up  to  its  passage. 

■  The  theory  of  gradual  transposition  of 
.    night  and  day  as  a  result  of  peiiFecting  the 

•  electric  light  and  substituting  the  automobile 
'■  for  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  is  interesting; 
'  and  makes  it  apparent  that  the  dayligfit  sav- 
[■    ing  law  attempted  to  meet  a  condition,  not 

*  a  theorj'.  The  eight-hour  day  has  arrived, 
f  and  the  large  majority  of  persons  living  in 
'  urban  and  suburban  communities  will  spend 
'  their  hours  of  play  after  the  end  of  the  work- 
'     ing  period.     This  will  tend  still  further  to 

advance  the  hour  of  retiring,  with  a  conse- 
'•     quent  later  rising  hour. 

It  was  unfair,  said  the  opponents  of  the 
plan,  to  force  the  whole  country  to  get  up 
an  hour  earlier  simply  because  city  folks 
didn't  know  enough  to  rise  and  retire  early. 
But  it  ivas  a  war  measure.  The  opponents 
of  the  plan  obeyed  the  law,  in  the  emergency, 
because  they  knew  that  the  Citj-  of  Vienna 
reduced  gas  consumption  in  one  summer 
through  the  daylight  saving  plan  by  158  mil- 
lion cubic  feet,  saving  $142,000;  that  Eng- 
land saves  annually  $12,500,000  of  coal ;  and 
that  the  United  States  was  estimated  to  have 
saved  $25,000,000  annually.  Our  coal  is 
not  going  to  last  forever,  and  we  can  save 
enonnous  economic  loss. 

Nearly  the  entire  country  approved  the 
plan,  and  almost  the  only  exception  was  the 
embattled  farmer.  Professor  Patrick,  who 
comes  from  the  center  of  the  district  most 
strongly  opposed  to  daylight  saving,  pro- 
ceeds to  dissipate  the  objections  by  explain- 
ing the  psychology  of  the  situation.  First, 
he  takes  up  the  contention  that  the  farmer 
mu^t  work  In  the  fiefSs  in  the  hottest  hour  of 
tl:e  d.ny  instead  of  retreating  from  t\vclve  to 
cue  (old  time)  to  lunch  in  the  shade.  Profes- 
sor Patrick  ■;ays  that  this  savors  of  newspaper 
ink  rather  than  new  mown  hay.  and  that 
every  f.nrmer  knows  and  even,'  thermometric 
chart  will  show  that  the  hottest  part  of  a 
summer's  day  is  between  two  and  four  in 
the  afternoon  (old  time),  usually  between 
two  and  three. 


Id  midsummer,  in  the  Mifsimippi  Vanes',  *be 
maiimum  IMoperature  occurs  it  aboul  three 
o'clock,  nbili  even  at  (tx  the  temperature  bai 
fallen  often  only  three  desrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
Kreat  diSerence  betneen  Ule  temperature  of  the 
firit  morning  hour  of  the  norking  day  »ad  the 
last  evening  hour  revcah  the  advantage  of  the 
nen  plan  to  all  vrorkers  during  the  hot  weather, 
tince  it  lulntilutei  the  cool  morning  hour  for  the 
hot   evening  hour. 

The  next  argumentative  ten-pin  which 
Professor  Patrick  knocks  down  is  that  of 
the  mothers,  to  the  effect  that  they  could  itot 
get  their  diildren  ready  for  school  in  time, 
since  it  began  an  hour  earlier.    He  says: 

The  reply  to  this  i*,  of  course,  that  scbool  does 
not  begin  an  hour  earlier  but  at  precitely  the  time 
time,  namely,  at  nine  o'clock.  If  the  children  are 
accustomed  to  get  up  at  five,  six,  seven  or  eight 
o'clock,  they  should  continue  to  do  to  under  the 
new  plan  and  would  have  the  same  time  for 
preparation  as  before.  It  ii  probable  that  (he 
children  slept  later  under  tbe  new  plan  and  they 
tiept  later  because  they  sat  up  later.  In  other 
words,  they  did  not  fully  accept  the  daylight- 
saving  plan,  but  made  a  chanfie  in  their  hour  of 
retiring,  nhen  it  came  into  effect 

The  dairymen  raised  perhaps  the  greatest 
protest  with  what  seems  to  some  the  least 
cause.  Although  Professor  Patrick  does  not 
take  the  position  that  the  city  people  are  the 
dairymen's  customers  and  hence  entitled  to  a, 
great  deal  of  consideration  fiom  the  dairy- 
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men  because  of  business  reasons,  it  seems 
strarlge  that  barbers,  who  open  their  shops  at 
seven  and  hence  must  arise  at  least  an  hour 
earlier,  are  among  the  advocates  of  the  plan. 
If  the  new  schedule  compeb  the  dairyman  io 
sr>nie  instances  to  get  up  before  daylight  in 
the  summer,  he  gets  up  before  daylight  all 
winter  anyway.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  fanner  works  long  hours  and  is  none 
too  highly  paid;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  order  to  get  milk  to  the  door  of  hts 
city  customer  in  time  for  breakfast,  the 
farmer  must  get  up  before  daylight  in  some 
instances.     Professor  Patrick  says: 

Seta  in  thU  \ig,hl,  ihc  other  dilHcuttics  experi- 
enced by  the  farmers  fall  inlo  their  proper  per- 
ipeclivc.  In  advocatin);  the  repeal  of  the  law 
the  farmers  have  laid  special  stress  upon  the  diffi- 
culties. First,  owinf!  to  the  dew,  the  early  morning 
hour  is  favorable  for  farm  work.  And  second, 
if  to  avoid  (his  the  farmer  bcKin*  ■I'f  ends  his 
day's  work  at  the  former  rime,  his  hired  men 
make  trouble,  since  th^  wish  to  stop  work  when 
the  town  and  city  people  do.  Furthermore,  if  the 
farmer  works  an  hour  lonf^er  than  the  city  people, 
he  is  late  for  any  entertainment  or  tneellnK  which 
he  may  wish  to  attend  in  the  city  in  the  cveninK. 
As  these  Jifficultics  were  presented  to  the  country, 
they  were  offered  as  separate  and  cumulative  ob- 
jections. They  are,  of  course,  alternative*.  If 
the  farmer  begins  his  work  an  hour  earlier  than 
formerly  and  experiences  trouble  from  the  dew. 
he   docs    not   experience   the   other   troubles,   ana 

Perhaps  none  of  these  difficulties  is  so  serious 
as  was  imagined!  The  complaints  about  the  dew 
came  principally  from  the  fanners  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  pertain  only  to  haying  and  hir* 
vest  lime.  The  dew  does  not  interfere  with  other 
farming  operaHons,  such  as  plowing,  disking,  seed- 
ing  and  planting  and  cultivating  corn.  During  har- 
vest time,  as  the  dew  is  sometime*  on  the  grass 
and  grain  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  it  is  often  in 


any  case  Decaaair  m  I 
end  hh  wot  at  latar  k 


far  tk  hriBw'li  lull  a« 

itar  iMUfc    Tfc«  ami  rf  y 

clfTODizing  farm  and  dtj  bonis  of  Ubar  Ami 
three  or  four  wc«k*  oi  Aa  year  !•  taat  ■•  gfm 
as  to  ask  a  whole  uatkm  dniinc  tlw  wkalt  aB^Hf 
to  begin  its  day**  work  an  hoar  iMw  in-Mn 
morning  and  lire  bf  atdflcU  H^  am  hnr  iMw 

It  is  probable  that  the  fuBov  lll•lHdvn^  whMi 


vill   welcofne   a   dtaagt  ^rUA  AaB  mftmmt^ 
odier  people  to  do  dw  Mmfc 

It  turns  out,  therefore,  ikat  tht  ^actfMi  1m  <ki 
daylight-saving  law  are  r«Aet  PMV  ■■'  >i>  ^ 


Professor  Patrick  eoci  m  hr  m  Id  mr,  ■ 
his  study  of  the  payobologf  oi  iTnytHit-wr 
ing,  that  if  the  dock  were  riiiftad  for  tfe 
entire  year,  instead  of  oolr  vnt,  «c  may 
soon  be  getting  up  atiU  Uibet,  wapif_  becHK 
of  the  psychological  faadiutioa  of  artificU 
light  and  certain  predikctioiis  for  nii^  life 
As  life  becomes  more  comiilkatnd  and  ■■ 
teresting,  it  is  increaainffr  JaL^fy  t»  (bI 
ihrou)!^  the  day's  dutiea  io  the  aMal.t>M; 
we  sit  up  later  at  nighti  md  iImp'Imv  k 
the  morning.  '  '  '•   i"  *»  ■'  "«•" 

The  undisputed  beneA 
cral  from  spending  wikln  i 

rather  than  artificial  li| 
in  saving  of  eye  strain  bf 
light  for  one  hour  more 
the  summer  months ;  and 
tunity  for  persons  empttf 
industries  to  get  out  doon  Uld  lodalgi  li 
the  physical  exercise  SO  iteccMuy  Cor  dM  t^ 
longing  of  life  in  the  aedentair  ooo^atta 
are  only  part  of  the  advintuta  to  be  §flmL 
Another  hour  of  sunlight  will  bdp. 


EFFORTS  TO  SOLVE  THE  SERVANT. 
PROBLEM 


THE  perennial  servant  problem  has  re- 
cently become  so  acute  that  no  one  can 
fail  to  be  interested  in  any  plan  that  holds 
out  the  slightest  prospect  of  affording  a  solu- 
tion. The  shortage  of  servants  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  may  be  gaiiged  in 
somewhat  definite  terms  by  means  of  data 
reported  by  the  Employment  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  Woman's  Divi- 
sion of  that  service  has  recently  declared 
that,  according  to  figures  at  hand,  the  1920 
census  will  show  "an  accelerated  diift  in  'fe- 
males engaged  in  gainful  occupations'  over 
the  27  per  cent,  shift  of  die  thir^  yean  pre- 


ceding 1910,  out  of  i 
further  stated  that  "d( 
industry  for  either  sex  in  w 
Service  offices  have  had  lal 
time  during  the  past  year 
tabulation  for  two  typical 
months  shows  that  in  ooe 
cess  of  demand  over  nippl] 
24.92,  and  in  the  other  wed 
dicating  a  labor  afaoiti  :  c 
These  figures  are  <  li 
"Efforts  to  StandartnEC  1 
for  Domestic  Service,"  bjr  J 
man,  published  in  tbe  jfi 
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view  (Washington,  D.  C),  by  way  of  in- 
troduction to  a  sununary  of  ''recent  move- 
ments which  indicate  that  the  servant  prob- 
lem is  being  analyzed  and  practical  efforts 
are  being  put  forth  to  solve  it.''  The  article 
deals  especially  with  experiments  recently 
made  in  New  YorL 

The  organization  in  January,  1919,  in  New 
Vork  City  of  the  Committee  on  Household  As- 
sistants under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  was  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
stant shortage  of  domestic  servants,  which  was 
found  not  only  in  every  New  York  City  branch 
employment  office  but  also  in  similar  branch 
offices  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  This  shortage 
ran  from  50  to  66%  per  cent. 

In  the  late  fall  and  winter  months  of  1918  num- 
bers of  women  had  been  dismissed  from  munition 
factories  who  had  formerly  done  domestic  work, 
but  when  such  work  was  offered  them  again  it 
was  rejected.  They  preferred  the  factory,  with 
its  shorter  working  day  and  Sundays  off,  and  an 
improved  social  status.  If  housewives  were  to  get 
any  help  in  their  homes  it  was  clearly  to  be  seen 
that  they  would  either  have  to  draw  such  help 
from  the  group  available  from  stores,  offices,  and 
factories  or  from  a  class  of  women  having  their 
own  homes  and  families  who  could  do  part-time 
work  but  were  not  able  to  meet  business  and 
industrial  requirements.  The  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  therefore  organized  the  Com- 
mittee on  Household  Assistants. 

The  eflForts  of  the  committee  were  first 
directed  to  the  task  of  educating  public 
opinion  in  behalf  of  a  plan  which  was  so 
novel  that  it  naturally  encountered  much  op- 
position, due  alike  to  prejudice  and  inertia. 
It  is  set  forth  in  outline  as  followc: 

Regular  eight-hour  assistants  engaged  to  be 
exclusive  employees  for  the  housewives  (pref- 
erably working  for  no  one  else  at  the  same  time) 
and  engaged  to  work  quite  as  permanently  as 
ever  servants  do.  They  give  eight  hours  a  day, 
six  days  a  week.  They  eat  and  sleep  at  home. 
They  agree  to  give  extra  service  whenever  re- 
quired, for  which  they  are  always  to  recetve 
extra  pay.  The  wage  is  determined  according 
to  a  sliding  scale  of  efficiency  and  length  of  time 
in  emplo>iment,  and  does  and  should  compare 
favorably  with  that  which  obtains  in  factory,  shop 
and  office.  These  assistants  are  engaged  for  regu- 
lar specific  duties,  just  as  resident  maids  are,  but — 
and  here  is  to  be  found  the  safety  valve  never 
existing  in  our  present  order  of  domestic  service- 
never,  under  any  condition,  is  specialization  per- 
missible. During  the  eight  hours  they  hold  them- 
selves ready  to  do  whatever  the  circumstances  of 
the  particular  day  require. 

Although  the  Committee  on  Household 
Assistants  soon  exhausted  the  funds  available 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  discontinue  its 
experiments,  its  final  report  contains  the  Mr 
lowing  optimistic  statement:        - 


The  five  weeks'  effort  has  proved  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  the  reliability  and  responsibility 
of  the  home  assisUnt.  The  task  which  lies  before 
us  is  that  of  training  her  and  making  her  efficient 
The  experiment  has  accomplished  its  fourfold 
purpose.  An  enormous  demand  on  the  part  of 
employers  has  been  established;  a  new  source 
of  applicants  has  been  tapped ;  public  interest  has 
been  demonstrated,  and  most  important  of  all  it 
has  been  clearly  proved  that  the  eight-hour  day 
home  assistant  is  a  solution  of  the  domestic  prob- 
lem and  capable  of  adjustment  to  many  different 
homes,  while  a  definite  method  of  establishing 
this  system  has  now  been  satisfactorily  worked 
out 

The  same  report  is  perhaps  especially  note- 
worthy as  indicating  the  enlarged  field  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  recruit  ^'household  as- 
sistants," as  compared  with  the  available 
supply  of  servants  of  the  traditional  type. 
The  applicants  are  thus  grouped  in  five  nat- 
ural classifications: 

z.  The  married,  trained,  and  heretofore,  resident 
domestic  who  seems  to  be  the  best  adapted  at 
present  for  the  home  assistant,  principally  because 
of  her  long  years  of  training. 

a.  The  high-school  graduate  interested  to  take 
up  this  profession  instead  of  going  into  business. 

3.  The  young  business  woman  who  really  likes 
housework  and  finds  she  can  be  a  part-time  home 
assistant  while  studying. 

4.  The  married  woman  who  has  her  own  home 
and  understands  the  problem  of  household  work. 
One  or  two  of  this  type  have  even  had  their  own 
maids.  One  or  two  have  grown  children  and 
wish  to  become  wage-earners. 

5.  The  business  women  and  school  teachers  who 
can  get  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  occupadon  by 
becoming  home  assistants  during  the  summer 
months  at  the  seashore  and  in  the  mountains. 

The  household-assistant  system  is  also  un- 
der trial  in  Philadelphia,  Providence  and 
Hartford. 

The  article  here  abstracted  deals  briefly 
with  ''cooked  food  agencies"  as  a  help 
toward  solving  the  servant  problem  from  the 
employer's  standpoint,  and  with  the  organ* 
ization  of  domestic  workers  as  a  help  on  the 
servant's  side  of  the  problem. 

A  unique  associadon  of  workers  is  the  Progres- 
sive Household  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  organized 
to  provide  ''a  cheerful  and  welcome  home  for  the 
domestic"  out  of  service  or  taking  a  rest  The 
club  is  a  recreational  center  with  educational  fea- 
tures, lectures  being  frequently  given  to  the  mem- 
bers. Prior  to  the  war,  classes  in  English  for 
foreign  girls  were  held  twice  a  week,  but  these 
classes  were  abolished  as  immigrant  pupils  were 
DO  longer  forthcoming.  The  membert  of  the  elob 
are  reported  to  be  of  a  high-grade  type  and  expect 
first-class  wages.  The  employment  office  of  ^the 
9isodation  procurct  jobs  free  to  its  membership. 
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PRINTING  WITHOUT  TYPE  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

THE  printers'  walkout  in  New  York 
City,  beginning  on  October  I,  led  to 
new  and  strange  developments  in  the  pro- 
duction of  periodicals.  It  was  found  that 
the  ordinary  processes  of  typesetting,  whether 
by  hand  or  machinery,  could  be  eliminated 
through  the  use  of  photo-engraving.  Type- 
written manuscript  was  photographed  and 
etched  on  zinc  plates.  ITiis  having  been 
done,  lithographic  presses  (not  involved  in 
the  strike)  could  be  employed  for  reproduc- 
tion in  quantity.  The  Scicniific  American 
transferred  its  editor's  long-hand  copy  direct- 
ly to  its  editorial  pa;je  by  this  method. 

A  leading  trade  journal,  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist,  scored  a  triumph  of  persistent 
effort  by  utilizing  the  mimeograph  for  its 
entire  edition  of  13,000  copies  and  turning 
out  a  64-page  periodical.  All  of  the  work 
was  done  by  hand,  from  typewritten  stencils 
placed    on   an   ordinary    rotary   mimeograph 

Some  of  the  weekly  periodicals  missed  as 
many  as  half-a-dozen  issues.  Others  used 
ingenuity,  energj',  and  substitute  processes  to 
maintain  unbroken  service  to  their  readers. 
What  new  methods  will  survive  in  competi- 
tion with  the  old,  time  alone  can  tell. 

Ihe 
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RAILWAY  TRAVEL  AT  HOME 

AND  ABROAD 


A  FEW  years  ago  most  Americans 
would  not  have  admitted  that  there 
"Aras  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  relative  merits  of  American  and 
European  passenger  trains.  The  EuropeaiF 
visitor  to  this  country  was  expected  to 
bracket  our  railways  with  Niagara  Falls  and 
the  stockyards  in  paying  homage  to  Amer- 
ican institutions  to  which  the  Old  World 
boasted  no  rival.  If  he  did  hot,  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  a  hopeless  victim  of  prejudice 
and  old-fogeyism. 

At  that  period  a  mild  sensation  might 
have  been  created  by  such  assertions  as  are 
offered  by  our  cosmopolitan  fellow-citizen 
Owen  Wister  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
under  the  title  "According  to  a  Passenger." 
Mr.  Wister  has  a  very  comprehensive  ac- 
quaintance with  railways  on  both  sides  of 
the  dceao^  and  he  sums  up  a  comparison  of 
passehger  trains  in  the  two  continents  in  the 
words:  **Thcy  have  borrowed  our  gpod 
points,  while  we  could  still  borrow  to  ad- 
vantage one  or  two  of  theirs.** 

The  three  requisites  of  passenger  service, 
he  says,  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
safety,  comfort  and  speed.  In  the  matter  of 
safety  a  pretty  general  impression  has  grown 
up  among  us  that  we  are  far  below  the 
European  standard,  but  Mr.  Wister's  com- 
parisons under  this  head  are  comforting.   In 

1914, 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  there  were  16 
collisions  and  i:»  derailnnents  of  passenger  trains 
according  to  reports  made  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  as  compared  with  109  colli- 
sions and  73  derailments  of  passenger  trains  on 
English  railways  according  to  reports  made  to  die 
Board  of  Trade.  There  were  no  fatalities  and 
563  injuries  to  passengers  from  train  accidents  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  33  fatalities  and 
723  injuries  to  passengers  from  train  accidents  on 
the  English  railways. 

There  were  9  fatalities  and  873  injuries  to 
passengers  exclusive  of  those  occurring  in  train 
accidents  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  117 
fatalities  and  2918  injuries  on  the  English  rail- 
ways. As  the  En(;lish  railways  carried  only  five 
times  as  many  passengers  one  mile  as  did  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  numbers  of  fatalities 
both  in  train  accidents  and  from  other  causes  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  compare  favorably 
with  the  English  railways. 

As  to  speed,  they  have  always  surpassed  our 
quickest  schedules,  and  these  were  slowed  down  a 
good   many  years  ago.     Before  the  war  we  no 


longer  had  the  five-hour  trains  between  Boston 
and  New  York,  the  eighteen-hour  trains  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  the  hour  trains  between 
Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City;  and  now  the 
hour-and-fifty-minute  trains  between  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  are  no  more.  Those  fastest  At- 
lantic City  trains  beat  anything  in  Europe,  but 
this  was  over  a  short  course;  we  had  nothing 
•equal  to  the  two-hour  London  and  Birmingham 
schedule,  ii2  miles;  the  118-mile  run  in  two 
hours  from  London  to  Bristol  over  the  Great 
Western,  or  the  150  miles  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty  minutes— excluding  two  minutes'  stop  at 
St-Quentin— between  Paris  and  Ercquelines  over 
the  Northern.  Their  list  of  fifty-mi les-an-hour 
trains  was  longer  than  ours;  and  of  forty-five- 
mi les-an-hour  trains  they  ran  easily  four  or  five 
times  as  many. 

Mr.  Wister  complains  that  American 
trains  have  a  habit  of  starting  and  stopping 
with  a  violent  jerk;  that  we  have  few  high 
platforms  from  which  to  board  our  cars, 
while  in  England,  even  at  small  wayside  sta- 
tions, you  step  in  and  out  on  a  level;  that, 
our  roadbeds  are  less  solid  than  those  of  Eng- 
lish roads,  and  hence  we  fail  to  achieve 
smoothness  of  motion  at  any  speed.  All  this 
applies  only  to  long-distance  express  trains; 
local  and  suburban  accommodations  in  Eng-^ 
land  and  on  the  Continent  are  said  to  be  in- 
ferior to  ours.  As  to  other  details  that  af- 
fect comfort  he  says: 

During  the  years  from  1870  to  1919  I  have 
traveled  in  the  trains  of  every  important  railway 
in  the  United  States,  England  and  France,  not  to 
speak  of  other  countries.  This  period  has  seen 
many  changes  in  the  appearance  of  cars  both 
outside  and  in,  the  introduction  of  many  important 
appliances  and  in  general  a  great  stride  toward 
perfection.  This  is  true  of  engines  as  well. 
The  best  European  train  you  could  find  in  1870— 
with  negligible  exceptions  in  Switzerland — locked 
up  its  passengers  six,  eight  or  ten,  according  to 
class,  in  a  compartment,  wherein  you  sat  far  less 
privately  than  you  sat  here  among  a  crowd  of 
sixty,  and  whence  you  could  not  get  out  for  any 
purpose  whatever  until  the  train  stopped  and  the 
conductor  came  along  outside  and  unlocked  the 
door  for  you. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  separation  of  passengers 
into  first,  second  and  third  classes  was  a  sensible 
recognition  of  differences  in  purse,  precisely  like 
that  of  our  hotels,  which  have  always  had  rooms 
of  various  prices  according  to  their  size,  furniture 
and  locations.  On  oar  trains  the  poor  man  had 
to  pay  just  as  much  as  the  rich  for  hb  joomey, 
wid  more  Chan  die  poor  man  in  Europe.  We 
presently  camouflaged  classes  by  parkMr  car  and 
sleeping  car.  Later  we  added  tourisl  sleeper,  thus 
estanllAing  three  classes  widioat  embarrassi^t 
to  democratic  consistency.  We  bury  our  head  in 
Che  sand  of  phrases  and  beat  any  oiCrich  0oing«. 
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SOME  YOUNG  WRITERS  OF  CX>LOMBl 

AN   interesting  fact  about  most    of  the         Editor,     litenu] 

literary    men    of    South    America    is  sociologist — such    i 

their  ability  to  write  good  poetry  as  well  as  conis,  editor  of  L< 

prose.     It  does  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  to  His  caustic  satire  1 

find  this  true  of  many  of  the  young  authors  toward  national  c 
described  by  Gonzales  Pans,  the  well-known  In  Gustavo  Arl 

writer  of  Bogota,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Cuba  « student  of  faistoiy 

Contemporanea,  temporancous    hisi 

Were  one  to  meet  Cornelio  Hispano  qutet-  style  of  his  "Bracii 

ly  pacing  the  streets  of  Bogota, one  would  is  marked  by  an 

hardly  suspect  the  wayfarer  of  the  "refined  mentation  which  i 

spirit"  mingled  with  "Attic  brilliance"  that  of  material, 
he   possesses.      His  work — both    prose    and  Louis  Concha  C 

verse — approaches  a  Hellenic  ideal.  He  him-  President  Dr.  J« 

self  ascribes  his  chief  inspiration  to  Lucianeo  new  palladin  of  Cl 

Rivera  Garrido,  "that  fine  Caucan"  (inhab-  in  tendencies  and 

itant  of  the  district  of  Cauca),  all  heart,  all  his  magazine,  CtU 

nobility,  all  love  for  beautiful  things."  His-  modern  battle  for 
pano's  first  verses  were  written  at  Garrido's  One  finds  nove 

death.     From  him  he  received  his  admira-  rather    neglected 

tion  for  Reman,  whose  cult  he  follows.  Nino  Torres  occuj 

His  prose  works  on  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  vcrsity  by  writing 

are  written  in  a  solemn  key,  but  are  calm,  A.   Gutierrez  seel 

serene,  clear.     His  poetic  trilogy  is  divided  life  in  the  warmer 

into  three  schools  of  thought,    "The  Garden  but  rather  unsucc 

of     the     Hesperides"     is     pure     Hellenic;  Farelo  (pen-name 

"Legenda  de  Oro"    is   the   early    Christian  little  talcs,  genuin 

period;    "St.    Jerome"    and    "Elegias     Cau-  ular  classes." 
canas"    are  present-day  pastorals  of  Cauca,  Arturo  Suarez, 

His  prose  is  limpid,  fluid,  full  of  sense  and  Antioquia,   has  wi 

sweetness — even  In  his  historical  studies  and  "Montanera"    and 

such  works  as  "De  Parisal  Ama/.onas."  Colombian    in    flai 

The  "Periodistas"    (writers  of  periodical  types,  personages  i 

literature)   show  the  dual  faculty  of  verse  mountains.    He  is 

and  prose  writing  above  mentioned.    Miguel  atter. 
Morena   Alba  is  an   Atlantic   Coast  writer  Cromos     (an    i 

most  of  whose  work  is  in  La  Nacion  of  Bar-  scope  to  the  varie 

ranquilla:    his   forte   is   political   prose    and  n'ago   Valencia,  pc 

poetry.     Hernando  Zawadzky  presents  mill-  "Adela"  was  prod 

tary  policy  and  the  complicated  affairs  of  his  He  is  genuinely  ] 

country  in  El  Relator;  his  style  is  notable  for  and  refinement. 
its  fire  and  beautj-,     Benjamin  of  Moreno,  El  Grafica — an 

as  director  of  La  Epoca   (a  daily  published  tie  inferior  to  Cro 

at  Cartagena)  has  strong  influence  on  local  the  work  of  civili 

politics.      Emilio   Robledo    raises,    in    Mani-  Barranquilla,    has 

zaieo,  a  voice  which  has  great  force  in  the  many    young  auth 

department  of  Antioquia.    "He  has  written  Julio  Enrique  Bla 

)>ood  verse  in  addition  to  his  valuable  con-  and    follower  of  1 

tributions  to  political  literature."  profound  and  caus 

Carlos  Arturo   Pinzen    (son  of  the  cele-  whose  poems    in  j 

brated  author  of  "Idolo  fori")  is,  primarily,  Gomez  de  Castro 

an  essayist.      His  "Prosas  of  Esbozos"  is  a  and  literary  evalua 

compilation  of  critical  essays  of  the  first  rank,  a  Catalan  transpli 

He  is  a  gallant  cultivator  of  bellrs  lettrei  of  appreciation  of  au 

present-day  Colombia.  beautifully  set  for 
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Elizabethan  Sea-Dogs.     By  William  Wood. 

New    Haven:     Yale    University    Press.     252  pp. 
Jill. 

Colonial  Folkways.    By  Charles  M.  Andrews. 

New    Haven:     Yale    University    Press.     255  pp. 
111. 
The  Quaker  Colonies.    By  Sydney  G.  Fisher. 

New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.    244  pp.    111. 
The  American  Spirit  in  Literature.         By 

Bliss  Perry.     New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
281   pp.     111. 

The  editors  of  the  ^"Chronicle  of  America" 
series  have  succeeded  wonderfully  in  selecting 
widely  separated  chapters  and  episodes  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  presenting  them  in  a  way  that 
attracts  the  present-day  reader.  The  authors  of 
the  books,  in  several  instances  at  least,  are  dig- 
nified     professorial      gentlemen     whose     literary 

.efforts  heretofore  have  been  hardly  known  out- 
side of  strictly  ^c^demic  circles.  In  this  series, 
however,  they  do  not  appear  as  pedants  but  as 
"ttitn  who  have  r^Hlly  interesting  stories  to  tell, 
and  to  help  them  reach  an  audience  the  editors 

I  have  seen  that  the  stories  are  not  long  drawn 
put,  that  they  are  clearly  printed  on  good  paper, 
embellished  with  the  best  of  illustrations,  and 
in  every  way  made  to  '*look  readable."  One 
would  have  to  go  far  to  find  a  more  entertain- 
ing book  of  adventure  than  "Elizabethan  Sea- 
Dogs,"  by  William  Wood,  or  a  more  delightful 
and  intimate  account  of  the  life  and  manners  of 
our  forefathers  than  Professor  C.  M.  Andrews* 
"Colonial  Folkways."  So,  too,  the  chronicle  of 
"The  Quaker  Colonies,"  a  story  that  has  been 
told  before,  is  related  by  Professor  Sydney  G. 
Fisher  with  just  the  modern  touch  that  is  needed 
to  give  it  actuality  with  the  reader  of  to-day.  As 
to  Professor  Bliss  Perry's  volume  on  "The  Ameri- 
can Spirit  in  Literature,"  we  can  best  describe 
it  as  an  interpretation.  Its  modern  viewpoint  is 
indicated  by  the  choice  of  Walt  Whitman's  por- 
trait for  a  frontispiece.  Professor  Perry's  indsive 
comment  on  American  authors  has  been  made 
familiar  to  thousands  through  the  medium  of  die 
magazines.  Such  readers  will  in  no  way  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  present  volume. 

A  Golden  Age  of  Authors.         By  William 

Webster  Ellsworth.     Houghton,  MifHin  Company. 
304  pp.     III. 

Mr.  Ellsworth's  book  of  recollections  of  the 
Century,  its  editors  and  contributors,  and  the 
group  of  American  authors  who  flourished  in  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  first  of  the  twentieth,  is  easily  the  most  enter- 
taining volume  of  its  kind,  from  the  biographical 
standpoint,  that  has  appeared  during  the  present 
year.  Mr.  Ellsworth  saw  the  whole  history  of 
the  magazine,  its  development  from  the  old  Scrtb- 
ftrr*s   Monthly   under  the   editorship   of  the  late 


Richard  Watson  Gilder  and  Dr.  Holland  and  the 
building  up  of -the  Century  Company  under  the 
leadership  of  Roswell  Smith.  The  glimpses  that 
Mr.  Ellsworth  gives  us  of  Mark  Twain,  Frank 
Stockton,  John  Hay,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens  and  other  notables  of  their  genera- 
tion are  so  thoroughly  life-like  that  the  reader's 
only  regret  will  be  that  Mr.  Ellsworth  has  not 
given  more  of  them. 

Canon  Bamett,  Warden  of  the  First  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  Toynbee  Hall,  White- 
chapel,  London.     By    His    Wife.      Houghton, 

Mifflin  Company.  Vol  I.  392  pp.  111.  Vol.  II. 
415  pp.     111. 

Not  a  little  of  the  inspiration  for  work  in  uni- 
versity settlements  in  America  came  from  the  ex- 
ample of  To3mbee  Hall  in  Whitechapel,  London. 
The  warden  of  that  settlement,  the  late  Canon 
Barnett,  exerted  remarkable  personal  influence  in 
London  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Barnett,  who  was 
known  quite  as  well  as  her  husband  in  settlement 
work,  is  the  author  of  these  two  very  interesting 
volumes  d^escribing  his  life,  work  and  friends. 
We  have  here  the  whole  story  of  the  university- 
settlement  movement  as  it  developed  in  London. 

A  Pelican's  Tale.  By  Franl?  M.  Boyd.  Phil- 
adelphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  315  pp. 
III. 

A  volume  of  chat  about  London  personalities 
of  the  past  half-century  on  and  off  the  stage.  The 
author  is  the  son  of  the  Very  Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd, 
of  St.  Andrew's,  whom  some  of  our  older  readers 
will  identify  as  the  author  of  '^Recreations  of  a 
Country  Parson." 

Dunsany  tiie  Dramatist.  By  Edward  Hale 
Bierstadt.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
244  pp.    III. 

In  view  of  Lord  Dunsany's  visit  to  diis  coun- 
try, publication  of  a  new  and  reviied  edition  of 
Mr.  Bierstadf  s  authoritative  account  of  his  work 
and  personality  is  especially  timely.  Mr.  Bier- 
stadt outlines  Lord  Dunsany's  plays  and  gives 
their  history,  together  with  a  critical  appreciation 
of  each. 

Old  Days  in  Bohemian  London.  By  Mrs. 
Clement  Scott.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
172  pp.    HI. 

The  widow  of  the  famous  dramatic  critic,  Cle- 
ment Scott,  gives  in  this  volume  recollections  of 
many  of  the  stage  celebrities  of  the  opening 
twentieth  century  in  London.  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van, Ellen  Terry.  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Beerbohm 
Tree,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
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Mr.   Punch's   History   of  the   Great  War. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,     joj  pp.     III. 

The  War  in  Cartoons.  Compiled  by  George 
J.  Hecht.     E.  P.  DuttoD  &  Co.     ao?  pp.     II). 

Raeroaekers'  Cartoon  History  of  the  War. 
Compiled  by  J.  Murray  Allison.  Volume  IL  ai6 
pp.     III. 

"I  Was  There":  With  the  Yanks  in  Prance. 
Sketcbe*  by  C.  LeRoy  Baldridge.     Putnsm. 

Readers  of  this  periodical  will  be  especially  in- 
terested in  various  collections  of  war  cartoons 
nhich  are  making  their  appearance.  Chief  among 
those  of  recent  publication  is  "Mr.  Punch's  His- 
tory of  the  Great  War,"  containing  170  drawings 
and  a  narrative  resume  of  political  and  military 
events  front  month  10  monlh  throughout  the  con- 
flict. Punch  may  not  have  developed  a  worthy 
successor  to  Tennlel,  but  its  staff  has  maintained 
its  reputation  as  the  world's  foremast  cartoon  jour- 
nal.    The   drawings   selected     include    many     in 


lighter  vein,  whidi 

interpreting  liring  ^ 

trenches.     One   hnndu 

TcteDtiiig  some  id  the  1 

illustrators,  have  been  biini_       fcnjffcf  |b  ■  ^^ 

est  attempt  to  tell  the  tuiy  <rt  "fk*  War  ii  Gb> 

toons."    Mr.  Hecht,  who  GompIUd  Ibe  bML  mmI  ^ 

with  the    Committee   od    PiAiIle    liitaKmtAmi  It'' 

Washington,  in  diargc  of  its  Bumaa  9I  C         '   ' 

The  most  nidely  kimra  of  all  tb«  wu^ -, 

ists  is  Louis  Raemaehera  of  Hcdland,  whan  ^mh-i 
ings  are  being  puUtslied  bare  in  torn  vakm^  ' 
two  in  the  series  havioK  alrcadr  appealed  laitfi 
third  being  about  reac^.  Oppoaite  each  CBMMI 
in  both  Mr.  Hecb^s  and  Mr.  Raana^at^  crfht- 
tions  the .  reader  finds  text  explaintiw  dw  riM^ 
tion  which  suggested  Che  cartoon^  IB  Mil 
Baldridge's  volume  there  are  biamha  aigMlw 
the  numerous  sketches  be  nadc  oa  tha  liallli  ftm 
and  in  camp  as  caitooniM  for  dtt  rtiliiiliaa  aiaA 
paper,  The  StarM  and  Strift.  SlMM  fl<  Uaa» 
ited  drawings  are  alreadv  familiar  to  tba  Sb 
at  home  through  their  nibMOueiit  naa  m  Ubwy 
Loan  posters.  Private  BaldrldBB  was  wUmI 
doubt  our  leading  soMier '  " 
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Holland  of  To-Day.  By  George  Whartoo 
Edwards.  Philadelphia :  The  Penn  Publishing 
Company.    293  pp.    III. 

We  have  had  occasion  in  former  years  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  descriptive 
volumes  written  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  George 
Wharton  Edwards.  Of  these,  "Vanished  Towers 
and  Chimes  of  Flanders,"  ''Vanished  Halls  and 
Cathedrals  of  France,"  "Alsace-Lorraine,"  and 
"Some  Old  Flemish  Towns"  are  among  the  most 
noteworthy.  Tlie  present  volume,  "Holland  of 
To-Day."  while  dealing  with  a  more  static  topic, 
in  no  wise  falls  behind  the  others  in  artistic 
charm.  The  sketches  of  Dutch  scenes,  several  of 
which  are  reproduced  in  color,  are  all  distinctive 
and  executed  in  the  best  of  taste.  As  in  his  ear- 
lier works,  Mr.  Edwards  has  concerned  himself 
quite  as  much  with  the  people  themselves  as  with 
the  land  that  they  occupy  and  the  buildings  and 
other  public  works  that  they  have  erected. 

Hy  Italian  Year  Qy  Joseph  Collins.  Charles 
Scribner's  Son*,     joi  pp. 

This  is  not  merely  another  war  book,  althouKh 
it  is  made  up  of  observations  and  reflections  by 
its  author  during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  Dr. 
Collins  was  an  important  official  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  Italy  during  that  year,  but  he  had  been  a  visi- 
tor to  the  country  many  times  in  preceding  years. 
He  has  long  been  a  keen  student  of  the  land  and 
the  people,  and  in  this  book  he  describes  Italian 
political  and  social  conditions  and  analyzes  the 
Italian  temperament  and  tendencies. 

Wanderings  in  Italy.  By  Gabriel  Faure. 
Houghton,   MilBin   Company.     391   pp.     III. 

fa  reading  the  descriptive  passages  of  M. 
Paure's  book  one  wanders  with  him  far  from  the 
established  route*  of  Cook's  Tours  and  encountcn 


names  that  do  not  frequently  at, 

venlional   gazeteen,   but  as  a  gai . 

broader  sense  the  enlightened  travelar 
ly  do  better  than  ad^  M.  Paort^,  ag 
The    reader   quickly   ducems  his    lora    1 


Paris  and  Her  PeopI 
telly.     Frederick  A.  Stoke 

Mr.  Vizetell^'s  acquainti 
the  whole  period  of  the  1 
war  and  the  Commune  «1 
the  Great  War  in  1918. 
English  birth  has  had  ■  n 
of  Parisian  life  during  1 
the  author  of  this  volumi 
types  of  celebrities — actoi 
politicians — but  he  also  ki 
mon  people.  His  rccolle 
generation  of  Parisian  Ii 
making  of  sn  unusually  I 

The  Paris  of  die  Noi 
lett  Maurice.     Doubleday, 


pp. 


III. 


A  few  years  ago,  in  ' 
Novelists,"  Mr.  Maurice 
and  naturally  a  study  ol 
in  a  great  city  may  devcl 
tied  guide-book  for  all 
tastes  are  fed  by  lileratu 
"The  Paris  of  the  Novel! 
methods,  and  in  the  grt 
attains  even  more  fiwin 
chapters  on  "The  Paris 
Paris  of  Thackeray  and 
vrilh  Alpbonse  Daifdet, 
"Zola's  Paris,"  sod  "Th« 
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Through  ^gypt  in  War-Time.     By  Martin 

8.  Briggs.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    280 
pp.    111. 

Those  who  think  the^  know  their  Egypt  from 
travelers'  accounts  written  before  the  war  or 
even  from  their  own  experience  as  tourists  will 
find  much  entirely  fresh  material  in  this  volume, 
the  work  of  a  Sanitary  Officer  of  the  British 
forces  in  Egypt,  who  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
over  territory  not  hitherto  frequented  by  Euro- 
peans.  He  gives  a  vivid,  picturesque  account  of 
Egypt  as  the  British  soldier  saw  it 

California  Desert  Trails.       By   J.    Smeaton 

Chase.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.    387  pp.    111. 

A  readable,  humorous  account  of  a  horseback 
ride  in  the  Colorado  Desert  of  Southern  California 


— a  region  that  heretofore  has  largely  escaped  de- 
tailed description  by  travelers,  but  which  is  likely 
to  be  visited  more  frequently  in  the  future,  since 
the  Government  has  begun  the  marking  of  roads 
and  water  holes. 

The  Wfldemess  of  the  Upper  Yukon.     By 

Charles  Sheldon.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  364 
pp.     111. 

Mr.  Sheldon's  account  of  his  explorations  for 
wild  sheep  in  sub-Arctic  mountains,  which  origin- 
ally appeared  in  191 1,  has  become  one  of  the 
standard  books  of  its  class,  and  the  present  revi- 
sion, with  new  preface,  maps  and  appendix  serves 
to  supply  still  more  completely  the  demand  for 
reliable  accounts  of  this  wild  region. 


BOOKS  OF  SPECIAL  TIMELINESS 


The  Adventures  of  the  Fourteen  Points. 
By  Harry  Hansen.  The  Century  Company.  385 
pp.    HI. 

'Mr(  Han$en  shows  us  how  even  so  serious  a 
topic  as  the  Peace  Conference  has  its  humorous 
aspects.  Of  course  if  his  book  were  merely  amus- 
ing Yft  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  com- 
mend it  to  odr  readers,  but  it  is  far  more  than 
that.  Without  being  argumentative  or  dogmatic 
it  pi'esents  controversial  matters  in  an  informa- 
tional way.  In  other  words  it  reports  the  intensely 
serious  debates  at  Paris  not  for  their  own  sake 
but  rather  because  of  the  relation  that  they  bore 
to  the  things  that  really  happened — the  ultimate 
decisions  of  the  Conference.  It  does  this  brightly 
and  dramatically — in  short,  as  if  it  were  just  what 
the  title  indicates,  a  story  of  adventure.  Mr. 
Hansen  has  been  fortunate  in  his  selection  and 
grouping  of  materials.  Not  every  writer  is  gifted 
with  so  keen  and  unerring  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion. 

The  Strategy  of  the  Great  War.  By  Wil- 
liam L.  McPherson.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  417 
pp. 

A  reprint  of  studies  of  the  campaigns  and 
battles  of  the  war  in  their  relation  to  Allied 
and  German  military  policy  which  originallv 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  issues  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  The  first  six  chapters  of  the  book  deal 
with  the  general  principles  underlying  German 
and  Allied  strategy,  while  the  other  fourteen 
chapters  analyze  the  battles  and  campaigns  in 
which  the  working  out  of  these  principles  is 
illustrated. 

The  Remaking  of  a  Mind.  By  Henry  de  Man. 

Charles   Scribner's   Sons.     289   pp. 

This  unusual  book  attempts  an  interpretation  of 
important  issues  now  before  the  world  in  the  light 
of  the  development  of  the  author's  own  ideas 
under  pressure  of  war  experience.  Mr.  de  Man 
was  a  Belgian  soldier,  but  before  the  war  he  had 
been  one  of  the  leaders  among  the  International 
Socialists  of  Europe.    With  Liebknecht  he  founded 


the  Socialist  Young  People's  Federation  and  en- 
deavored to  throw  the  weight  of  international 
labor  organization  against  the  war.  When  his 
country  was  invaded  he  enlisted  in  the  army 
and  served  throughout  the  war,  winning  the  Bel- 
gian War  Cross  and  the  British  M.  C.  His  inter- 
nationalism is  not  merely  nominal,  for  before  the 
war  he  had  lived  and  studied  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, England,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Switzerland 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  That  his  views 
were  profoundly  influenced  by  the  war  is  shown 
by  his  frank  admission  of  a  conscious  departure 
from  Marxian  socialism. 

The  Strategy  of  Minerals.  Edited  by  George 
Otis  Smith.  With  an  Introduction  by  Franklin 
K.  Lane.    D.  Appleton  &  Company.    371  pp. 

The  pressure  of  war  brought  to  many  of  us 
for  the  first  time  a  realizing  sense  of  America's 
controlling  position  as  producer  and  possessor  of 
mineral  wealth.  This  position  is  preeminent  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  if  We  are  to  profit 
as  a  nation  from  the  dearly  bought  victory  we 
must  so  organize  our  industries  as  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  these  great  natural  resources. 
With  this  end  in  view,  ''The  Strategy  of  Min- 
erals^ has  been  prepared  by  a  group  of  experts 
in  the  Government  service  and  edited,  by  Direc- 
tor George  Otis  Smith  of  the  United  States  Geol- 
ogical Survey,  with  an  introduction  by  Secretary 
Lane.  It  forms  a  serviceable  compendium  of  up- 
to-date  information  regarding  America's  mineral 
wealth. 

Creative  Chemistry.  By  Edwin  £.  Slosson. 
The   Century   Company.     311   pp.    111. 

Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  of  the  Independent,  is 
better  known  as  a  journalist  than  as  a  chemist 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  been  a  professor 
of  chemistry  long  before  he  became  the  literary 
editor  of  the  independent.  His  experience  in 
journalism,  however,  has  apparently  given  him  a 
new  mode  of  approach  to  the  popular  treatment 
of  scientific  subjects.    Technicalities  have  no  [^ce 
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ill '  hit '  book,  but  fail  iiniple,  uriigthforwird   *er  _T 

«ouiil  of  modern  chemical  procesiei  leads  io  cveiy  lion 

ioitance   to   a   practicxl   result     Many   who   have  the 

never  supposed  that  they  could  penetrate  the  myi-  yeai 

tery  of  modern  chemical  science  wilt  find  in  Dr.  meri 

Slosson's  chapters  clear  and  convincing  explana-  hut 

lions   of   much   that   has   never   before   bceu   pre-  acte: 

sented  to  them  in  a  language  that  they  understood.  fiiln 

Industrial   Mexico.  1919  Facts  and  Figures.  By  not 

P.    Harvey    Middleton.     Dodd,    Mead    and   Com-  lead 

pany.     170  pp.     111.  Cop 

A   series  of  up-to-date   ansners  to  many  qucs-  of 

tions  that  American  business  men  have  been  ask-  to  n 

Ing  of  late.     We  often   hear   assertions  as  to  the  ern 

^reat  natural  wealth  of  Mexico  but  until  recently  Slav 

the   fact!!   have   usually   been   wanting   to  support  natii 
these  geneialiialions.     Mr.   Middleton   knows  the 

country  thoroughly   and   13  an   optimist   regarding  Ii 

business    conditions    there.     In     this     volume     he  xhe 

writes   on    "The   Mexican   Oil    Industry",    "What  „ 

Mexico   Needs",   "Mining   in    Mexico".    ''Agricul-  .  , 

lupc   in   Menico",   "Sugar   and   Coffee",  "Mexican  * 

Timber",    "Manufacturing",    "Railways",    "Ship-  ""U" 

ping  Facilities",   and  "Credit  and   Banking".  **' 

Who  Are  the  Slavs?    Bv   Paul   R.  Radosavl-  gen< 

jevich.     Boston:  Richard  G. "Badger.     Vol  I.    SJ*  '"'^ 

pp.     111.     Vol    II.     601    pp.     III.  men 


TEUTONS  AND 


Modern  Germany.      J.    Ellis   Barker.      E.    P.  G 

Dutlon  &  Company.     496  pp.  By 

The  author  of  this  work  is  an  Englishman  who  jgo 

has  devoted  practically  a  tife-time   {he  was  born  ^ 

at  Cologne)   to  the  detailed  study  of  German  po-  , 

litical    and   social   conditions.     The   first   five  edi-  q^ 

tions  of  the  present  work  were  published  before  ,      . 

the    outbreak    of    the    Great    War,    and    indeed  ™    ' 

pointed   to  the   probability  and   danger  of   an   at-  f'  ' 

tack  by  Germany  upon  European  civilization.   The  °J 
present  volume,   as  the   tille-page   announces,  has 

be*n    "entirely    re-written    and    very    greatly   en-  fj 
larged."     It  is,  in  fact,  a  new  book  under  an  old 

title.     The  book  has  already  been  used  ai  a  text-  ^t'" 

book   in   certain   American   universities,   and   will  A 

doubtless  have  an  even  wider  range  of  usefulness  resp 

in  the  future.  dust 

Germanism  from  Within.     A.  D.  McLaren.  Gen 

E.  P.  Dotion  &  Company,     ^gj  pp.  Spie 

This    volume    also    is   the    work    of    a    British  """' 

author    who   has   been    for   thirty   years    a   close  ^'* 

student  of  (iermanv.     He   attempts  here   to  ana-  r, 

lyze  the   German   character   at   revealed   in  those  "* 


tendencie' 

.    that 

.      His 

knowledg 

e  is  ha 

sed  on   intimate  contact  w' 

lib  the 

German  | 

people 

in  ever>-  part  of  the  Empii 

re. 

J.'iB7o"i'tlc«,  1 


In    triumph    the   Prince   had 
mIo)  nf  the  Army  and  the  hope      t      pcop  i 

All  li«il.i<l  tiim  with  joy— all  but  the  :  h     t 

hiH   |«»iiiil"ril,y    •(•iivhid   hiin  his  y(  i    gWN 

fnrr  or  T'liil,  to  tiring  him  to  lii»  deatn. 

AihI  i>'<w,  whr-ri  ull  itliic  had  failed.  1     I 

cit(fi-<'l'-ill,y  "hrrfiiiif;   to   put   th(>   o 
moHt  IxTHUtiful  ill  his  < 


Aftii-ti  irtirrinjf  Krijjping — is  in  w  '  '  s  B 
».»!■  of  ilnT  VI  Mfilfridid  trtorii-H  hy 

F.  MARION  C  : 

l|/T«i  «ri'  l(o«k«  writlpii  hy  a  master — eo  pope 
fvnry  InriKiiatc'^  mo  vuIiiiiIiIi-  liiat  the  world  will 
btt'l  A  itliHrrii  oT  hiN  own,  iini{|tiR  and  indescribabl 
(("(iiilitrity  with  thi'  KtiffliHh  iirul  Amoriean  public: 
»rc  vivi'tly  picitimMl,  JH«t  aH  they  lived,  loved,  th 

AHiKf,  lr»»rrp  wlory  teller.  (loloriHt,  imaginative  a 
1  'Ixi'ii  tindnrNtntidinii  of  human  nature,  with  exci 
iiir'ii-n\  ftti-An  with  a  (flamoiir  of  romance,  Orawfe 
th»ronKlily  lini>w  the  land  and  the  people  of  wl 
Hvrrmnun,  hiN  OrfmkH  are  really  Greeks,  his  Frern 
iirn  (ri'mirnn  aonti  nf  tinnny  Italy. 

Hfrc  nrn  portriiyod  a  world  of  livinR,  breath! 
woiircti  mftii  and  wnmon  we  call  good  as  well 
N^  wornt'H  w«  «al1  had.  If  Ora^ri'ord  portrays 
X  «a  KoodnMid,  vice  as  well  an  virtue,  passio 
Vii.  ^  B(tlf  eontrol,  it  i«  because  he  found  thei 
ncvKWor  X  itflolf. 

mmnca   x  Send  No  Mone] 

'*'"JU^'«>><  ^^  Merely  put  your  name  on  the  a 
Haw  ToA,  N.  T.  ^  pjj^  gjjj]  jjjj^ji  jj  ^jj  yg^  ^^^ 

rt^ll^  lI'i'i  iIt  r^!?'ite*'tB  X  splendid  volumes  of  P.  M 
™^,™.  or  i-rfTtm  <>.-*-«■.  ^  ford— his  twelve  best  ; 
.'iJli^«Ti'BS"br^'lio.80^V  Kotoyouimmedifitelybye 
SS.'r^rn  thT™/^  ^r'Upm?  ^^        S    I'™*''  them oTer  for* 

VAME.. X    ^reiot  entirolygati 

*i>n«-« _ N***^;^'^^^ 

otTiTPATioN .^ ^  .       i;«e  the  00 


Atili  rcffiTt]  them  bo,   and  do  you  conaidf 
Bood   t&DE  to  buf  them'      will   Tou   cTp 


e  pretty  strong  equf 


nind? 


of   TiMcf.    ,How   f.in    I    brst    arranie   Ihcst   i 
And  what  rlnisn  o(  invcstincnls  are  best? 


Am  you  suggest,  wc  have  on  a  mimber  of  differ- 
ent occaBions  referred  to  the  general  tnortgage  4 
oer  cent,  bonds  of  the  Missouri  Padfie  as  being 
in  our  opinion  a  good  investment  of  their  type  and 
class.  However,  we  would  not  be  understood^  as 
giving  these  bonds  the  rating  of  an  altogether  higb- 
ive  investment.  They  are  relatively 
)ned  and,  while  appearing  to  possess 

MissouK  Pacific  property,  these  bonds  are  a  lien 
junior  to  $128,000,000  of  underlying  bonds  which 
were  undisturbed  in  the  rearganiiation,  and  also 
junior  to  about  $47,000,000  new  first  refunding  5  per 

A  bond  which  occupies  ver^  much  the  same  kind 
of  market  position  as  the  Missouri  Pacific  general 
mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds,  but  which  seems  to  us 
to  possess  in  some  respects  stronger  security,  is  the 
issue  of  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  prior  lien  4  per 
cents.  These  are.  also  the  obligations  of  a  re- 
organized company  which  have  not  yet  become  sea- 
Honed,  They  are  selling  in  the  open  market  ahaosi 
on  a  par  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  general  mort- 
gage 4  per  cents, 

TAX  FREB  IHVBSTHEHT8  FOR  A  TRUST  FUND 
Will  yon  kindly  tdl  me  how  to  in.*»i  m  some  long 
lerm  swurilies  to  the  best  ad.antagt  of  my  children. 
lo  yield  ai  least  !>  per  cent.,  cicmol  from  Coveniment 
taxes?      I    haye   three   chadren,   aoed    twelve,   eight   and 


It  seenis  to  as  that,  in  carrying  out  yoar  | 
plan  which,  by  the  way  is  an  excellent  tm 
could  simnlify  your  problem  considerablr.  1 
were  to  choose  bonds  matuHog  in  194i  IM 
1949  for  each  of  the  three  children  rcniectinhb 
would  take  care  of  that  part  of  your  plan  im 
your  desire  not  to  have  the  principal  avaiU 
the  beneficiaries  before  they  reach  the  age  at. 

That  part  of  your  plan  involving  tbe  m 
ment  of  the  interest  aceumularions  is  not  gA 
be  an  altogether  easy  one  (o  provide  for  Mi 
stnctions  such  as  you  have  in  miod.  The  di 
arises  from  the  fact  that  on  a  relatively  Mid 
fund  the  semi-annual  interest  accretions  wmd 
be  sufhciently  large  to  make  poaaible  thar  • 
reinvestment  and  proper  distribution  withotf  « 
deal  of  painstaking  consideration.  One  of  the* 
lying  reasons  for  this  dil!icultT  ia  that  there  m 
atively  so  few  investments  of  the  proner  « 
available  in  sufficiently  small  denominatiaH: 
deposit  of  proceeds  of  the  bond  coupons  at  M 
would  scarcely  enable  you  to  eomponnd  tbe  lb 
the  rate  of  the  original  investment. 

In  any  event,  you  will  find  little,  if  any  dIB 
in  obtaining  thoroughly  safe  tax  free  bonds  •» 
5  per  cent,  nnder  prevailing  marlcet  condition 
we  are  confident  that  you  will  6nd  it  oomMi 
to  make  arrangements  with  some  good  tTMt 
pany  under  which  the  variotia  restnctions  jan 
lo  have  placed  upon  the  investment  can  M  < 
factorily  provided   for. 


s   of  these   bonds 


ot  to  the  mdiTidBal  eapitali-rt ;"  and  that  bcM 
5  be  under  the  miprenuni  that  the  banks  u4  • 
1  bonds  can  praclically  Gi  their  own  firiee*  rt  s 
1  bny.     Are  not   thcH   nigKescioiiB   soad? 


t  the    Gove 


t  agree.     First,  as  to  the  ■ 


Your  specilication  that  these  investmentsshall  be 

practically  to  municipal  bonds,  such  securities  being      , 

the    only    ones    outside    certain    direct    Government       of  Coni 
obligations   and   the   bonds   issued    under   the 
visions   of   the   Federal    Fann    Loan   Act,   that 

wholly  tax  exempt. 


in  fact  Uking  advaatage  of  tfcc  ap 

tuntty  to  get  this  profit  by  bnrlog  liaiifa  in  Act 
marlnt  nrobably  to  die  Knit  of  Ae  finimhil  IMM 
of  the  Treamiry.  nsing  for  Ais  pwMe  the  M 
funds  provided  for  by  lasr  or  by  tbe  asAoriMl 

do  not  believe  the  naiket  prices  of  Gove 
ent  bonds  can  be  permanency  and  atbitriiUy  Ci 

ly   more   than   the   market   prices   of   c "" 

paee  S) 


Why  Has  No  Investor 
Ever  Lost  a  Dollar 

Of  principal  or  interest  on  any  security 
purchased  of  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co? 

This  is  a  question  many  have  asked.  Perhaps  it  is  aques- 
tion  that  has  formed  itself  in  your  mind.  Do  you  wish 
to  know  the  answer?  >• 


The  answer  is  given  in  foil  in  our  booklet,  ^'Safety  and 
6%\  which  describes  in  detail  the  Straus  Plan— that  de& 
nite,  time-tested,  scientific  S3^tem  of  safeguards  which 
protects  every  bond  we  sell,  and  which  is  direct^  responsi- 
ble for  this  record. 


It  will  be  to  yovar  advantage  to  understand  tiie  Strom 
Plan,  which  now  is  being  widely  imitated.  Valuable  in- 
vestment literature  will  be  sent  you  on  receipt  of  your 
letter  or  postcard.    Write  today  for 

Circular  No.  L-906 

'M:straus  ^  Co. 

Bttftblithed  1882 


Detroit 

Penobtooc  BIdff. 


Incorporated 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

150  Broadwmy  Straus  BoUdUig 

MiNNiAFOUi  Sam  Francisco  PmLADiLnDA 

MetropolliaaBukBUfi  Cfodnr  BIdff.  Slock  IviMi^t  Mff. 

St.  Louis  Milwaukee  Boston 

*•  Bulk  BIdf.  Flm  WilioMl  BMk  BUff.  Skawmat  BmJc  BUf; 

Indianapolis  Washinotton 

liCKkuttBuk  BIdff.  •  ItadoMl  liemvoUlaii  Bnk  BIdff. 

Buffalo  Lo8  Amoblbs  Pittsburgb 

EUkoaSaoara  McMknUi  Natkical  Buk  BUf.  Kcfttoiie  Bids. 

Thirty-seven.  Years  Without  Loss  to  Any  Investor 


Y«n  muat  bear  in  mini)  tke  fact  that  the  total 
anunmt  of  the  various  Uberty  Loans  is  extremely 
large;  that  in  the  stress  of  the  variouH  campaigns  t« 
di^iose  of  the  bonds,  thousands  of  people  com- 
mitted themselves  to  purchases  i>eyond  their  ability 
to  meet  out  of  accumulated  savings;  and  that  there 
have  been,  therefore,  tboosaBda  of  peof^  who,  Rib- 
Mqucnlty  finding  themselvea  in  need  of  cash,  have  iim^iisi 
«out;ht  the  open  market  to  di^ose  of  their  holdings.  of  excl 
I«  snch  a  situation  it  has  been  necessary,  of  course,  make  tl 
to  find  thousands  of  new  btiyers  for  the  bonds,  and  time  ll 
with  the  supply  continuing  thus  far  ahead  of  the  and  Ft 
demand,  it  is  perfectly  natural  thai  prices  should  make  tl 
have  yielded.  fore  sti 

Nor  ilo  we  think  that  the  banks  anywhere  are  other  « 
able  to  III  arbitrarily  and  independently  of  prevail-  5  per  ■ 
ing  market  conditions  the  price*  they  will  pa^  for  ditions 
Liberty  bonds.     And  as  for  the  bankers'  profits  in      under  i 
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GreenebaamSons     T^Z 

Rank  aBdTnistGnlMuiy      bookid 

OLDEST   BANKING    HOUSB    IN    CHICAGO  bottds  i 

La   Salle   and  Madison   Streets         toiinA 

advant 
Correspondents    in    Many    Cities  leliaUe 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS  *j*oo,ooo  Write  I 

"The   Bank  of  Proo 


Industrial 
Preferred  Stocks 

Exemtt  from  !h(wmal  Federal  Income  Tax 

Preferred  Stocks  of  established,  well-managed  companies 
offer  a  sound,  convenient  and  profitable  avenue  for  the 
investment  of  suri^s  funds. 


We    offer    the   Preferred   Stocks  issued   by   companies 
financed  by  us  after  careful  investigation  as  to 


Security  of  Principal 
Gmtinuity  of 


Stability  of  Earnings 
Market  for  Product 


A — IntegrUy 
B — Experience 


Management 

C — Capacity  for  Growth 
D—RfdiahilHy 


Prefared  Stocks  are  especially  attractive  at  this  time 
in  view  of  their  exemption  from  the  Normal  Federal 
Income  Tax,  affording  a  large  saving  to  investors. 

Our  circular  VK-39»  explaining  this  feature,  accompaniedhy 
our  curtetd  a^erings  will  be  sent  to  irwestors  upon  requesL 


Merrill,  Lynch  &  Co, 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


120  Broadway 


New  York 


Chicago 


Detroit 


GtukI 


Lm  Angdet 


jl 


Modem  International  Banking 


lyjERCHANTS  may  now 
send  in  a  single  ship 
more  than  could  be  carried  in 
a  whole  fleet  of  Venetian  argo- 
sies six  hundred  years  ago. 

The  development  of  ourworld 
commerce  has  been  due  not 
only  to  modem  shipping  tadl- 
ities,  but  also  to  the  modem 
bank,  which  has  made  inter- 
national trading  as  practicable 
as  buying  and  selling  at  home. 


Today,  shipments  to  any  part 
of  the  world  may  be  financed 
as  soon  as  they  are  dispatched, 
and  thus  capital  is  released  for 
further  operations. 

The  fully-equipped  bank  also 
gives  comprehensive  informa- 
tion as  to  markets,  credits,  and 
other  phases  of  foreign  trade. 

Service  of  such  broad  character 
is  offered  by  this  Company. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


iJverpool 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Resources  more  than 


150,000,000 
^800,000,000 


The  Value 

to  You  of  Oar 

Good  Name 


The  good  name  of  this  company  qnci 
its  fine  business  record  is  of  im< 
portant  value  to  the  man  or  woman 
with  funds  to  invest. 

It  serves  as  a  sure  guidepost  to  the 
experience  of  thousands  of  other 
investors. 

For  no  company  can' acquire  a 
good  name  over  a  period  of  yean 
without  having  earned  it. 

So  that  right  from  the  Dloment  yoa 
begin  to  think  of  a  place  for  your 
funds  you  find  yourself  possosed 
of  a  definitely  favorable  ofrinioa 
toward  the  Federal  Bond  8i  Mort* 
gage  Company. 

Again,  we  say  to  srou,  carry  the 
name  of  this  company  with  jrou  in 
your  thoughts  as  an  institution 
n4iere  you  will  be  accorded  pleasant 
treatment,  given  experienced  ad- 
vice, and  dealt  vrith  hcmoral^. 


"QtMudoa*  «ad  ^jM*af«  on  Boatf 


Federal  Bond 
&MortgfiigeCo, 

MB       QdswoUSHMt  Dstrak 


.m 


Investment  Securities 

WE  offer  for  investmeat  various 
Government,  Municipal,  Railroad 
and  Industrial  bonds  and  notes,  yielding 
from  4K%  to  6f4%.  These  securities 
have  been  purchased  for  our  own  ac- 
count after  careful  investigation  and 
analysis.  Many  of  these  issues  have  at- 
tractive tax  exemption  features. 
We  have  prepared  a  circular  describ- 
ing  these  securities  which  we  shall  be 
•£la<l  to  forward  upon  request. 
You  are  invited  to  consult  witli  us  re- 
garding  the  securities  best  suited  to 
your  requirements. 

Commission  Orders  Executed 

HORNBLOWER  &  WEEKS 

misK.v  Inivstmenl  SecurUies        ^Rw  vowk 

■■<>Rn.AM>  i:mr.KG*> 

l■K<lVll>K^<:l>:  FoumM  in  ISHlt  iiktroit 

Mi'nibrrFv  of  rhc  Nr-w  Yi>rk,  Brialon  noH  Chi<^iif  o  SiihL  EKrhangrti 


Seek  the  Advice  of  Specialists 


as  a 


Safeguard  to  Your  Investments. 


We  live  to-day  in  an  age  of  8i>ecialists.  In  all  professions 
there  are  those  who  have  risen  to  their  present  dominance 
because  of  years  of  experience  and  study  along  certain 
lines.  So  is  the  investment  profession  divided  into 
specialists. 

The  w^ise  investing  of  money  requires  patient  study  -which 
few  have  lime  to  give;  knowledge  of  special  conditions 
which  few  can  secure;  facilities  for  research  wiuch  few 
have  available. 

Many  men,  successful  in  one  Une  of  business,  iiave 
incurred  heavy  losses  in  their  investments  becatise  they 
have  trusted  entirely  to  their  own  judgment,  rather  than 
seek  the  advice  of  specialists. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  the  William  R.Compton  Company 
have  been  Municipal  Bond  Specialists.  Every  boi^ 
which  we  offer  has  been  purchased  by  us,  only  after  car^ 
ful  investigation  of  its  merits.  In  this  way  otir  interests 
are  identical  with  those  of  our  customers. 


Our  Service  Department  is  available  for  those  see] 
consultation  on  investment  matters.   Our  years  of  cxpe^ 
rience  and  our  force  of  specialists  are  at  your  di^K)sal. 


Our  free  booklet,  Boods  As  Safe  As  Our  Cities,"  wiucfa  cBcpiams 
the  security  of  Municipal  Bonds,  will  be  sent  upon  request.  You 
will  assume  no  obligtaion.    Kindly  address  Department  R-12. 


WiHtam  Rftrnptpw 


GOVERNMENT  AND  HDNIOIPAL  BONDS 
"0*uer  a  Qiimrtir  CitOttry  in  this  Biumejj** 


New  York         Chicago         St.  Louis         Cincinnati        New  Orleans 
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Profits 


Profits  are  made  bj  accmnnlat- 
ing  goods  wlkeii  tkej  are  cheap 

and   holding   them   for   future 

The  Dollar  to-day  is  about  the 
ch--apest  article  to  be  found. 
Save  now  and  profit  later  on 
when  prices  drop  and  the  dolUr 
is  again  worth  100  cents. 
Disorimination,  h  o  w  e  v  e  r, 
shouM  be  observed  in  the  plac- 
ing ->f  the  f':Lr.tis  von  save.  Yoa 

WO'l'-d    do    Wrll    to    COnSIilt    OUT 

booklets  b^f'.re  investir.g  as 
th-v  mav  be  the  m-^ans  '"f  r>rv 
te-.^tine  vou  against  p'>a8:ble 
loss.   Either  sent  upon  rei^uest. 
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Breed,  Elliott  &  Harrison 
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ir..i">!n« — Br«wii.  Elliott  ±  Hirrii.:!!. 

:r..:u*tr-ji!  Pr-*:*rT<ii  Stocki — Aa  AiAlj-«i3  cf  45  Leails^ 

Ir.t^mA-.iTnAl  Rink:-?  ?err:.!«^rr.e  Co=: :-»-::*:  ±  Coaai^r-Ial 

rr.T*st=.»r.ti  of  Lit*»ral  Y:eM — XivIocaI  C::t  C-inrosT. 

M-7*:rir-**  on  ir:r.-»T  MAk;-::  Firms — Ciritil  Tn«t  ±  SiTiBjp  Baak. 
-:r  F^ihli:  I>»bt — LiVrtr  &:-.i  an-i  Vi-ivrr  Xo:*  VaIu*5 — Bxcken 

'.•.*-*•..-- 4  ir.i  An*^-»r*  on  B-t::  lETfrrrr.*rt— FeierAl  B«>c.i  A 
?T-f-rrr*i  >-yy%3  of  Strrn*  Stir-dird — T-*  >zrk:ii  Broik*r*  Compukj. 

"'.      Mf-tv  ir.-i  r^r — I-T*ir-r-t  O-:.:-! — S.  W.  S-rri-i  ^  Co=irAiiT. 

*:      J{  r- V:j«  B-r.:^— Bar.k^r?  Mrrtrar*  Co=iTAr.T 

•J      -•--*-  P*r  -.:^:::  R.*a!  E*:^:*  Rc-i=— ^"t.  L  M:.>r  ±  GrmrAiiT. 

«  •  • 

"      P.ii:.-  V^r*-:*  T:-:!i-:^5— A.'H.'B::kniw>r*  ±  GrrnTarr. 
',-:      r    'i.  »V:T^rr.-*-t  B-ri*— K::i*r.  Pfttbii-ij  i  CosirAST. 
:?,     Prr:rrr-»ii  St-.-k— M*rr.:!.  Ljr^h  i  G^       ' 

'— Cirr  THE  COUPON ^  — . 

MbllLir  KKAE.  Km  $f  KHEWS.  3i  M«  T^m.  9e*  T«rfc  Qt 

?'.i*ui*»  !."•:  i   *^  "S*!  ttV"*  ^r-^1    '.  "■•n~r»  -Ta.'«^'  "i -••• 
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SRMIS  BROTHERS 
COMPANY 
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Share  in  America's 
Industrial  Prosperity 

TODAY  is  the  oonservatiye  investor's  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  America's  prosperity  with- 
out risking  his  capital  in  speculation. 

By  the  purchase  of  carefully  selected  Preferred 
Stocks,  the  small  investor,  quite  as  much  as 
the  large,  may  surround  his  capital  with  every 
safeguard  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a  rate 
of  income  made  possible  by  unusual  business 
conditions. 

When  the  present  prosperity  recedes  and  specu- 
lative dividends  shrink,  the  high  return  on 
good  preferred  stocks  wiU  continue  for  the  man 
who  buys  them  now. 

^Preferred  Stocks  of  the  Straus  Standard**  reanire  a 
basic  industry,  established  earning  power,  a  \niffk  ratio 
of  net  quick  assets,  and  capable  management,  as  et> 
««ntial  lactors  in  the  business  underwritten. 

Write  or  call  for  descriptive  booklei  ^A!^ 
**Pref  erred  Stocks  of  the  Straus  Standard^ 

In  Business  FIFTY-NINE  Years 

THB  STR/OJS  BRCmiER^ 

Investment  Secdrhies 

Ctqritat  and  Surplus  ^Sfiooipoo 

OnS  BUILDING     QnCAGO 

Uironiex,  Indiaoa       Farwell  BaiUingr  Dettoil       Fort  Wayne,  Indkna 


I 


Southmi  Municipals — 

Ofter  on  auenaive  field  fottbe  biv«ri< 
Ux-f  rae  bonds  ■■  Ehey  luuvule  ■ 

Hvh  TieU 

In  addition  to  tiieirother  desirable  featora* 
of  safety  of  pnncipal   and  regularity  of 

■r  you  high  grade 


Mortgage  &SKURmES0 

Cwvu.  ft  Capip  SmBEts,    New  Orlkan* 


THE  FARMER  NEVER  STRIKES 

He  is  always  on  the  job.    That  is  why  our 
$'/j  and  6^  First  MortjcaKe  Loans  on  inv 

Kilvec)  and  producing  farms  in  Minnesota, 
orth  Dakota,  and  Montana  offer  a  profit- 
able and  sound  investment,  29  years  with- 
out a  loss  to  any  investor  is  our  record. 
Write  for  booklet   and   list  of  offerings. 

onnLTii^^gKyDKSBnK 


INVESTMENT  ESSENTIALS 


Inveatmeut  advice  is  of  value  to  you 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  disinterested  and 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  intrinsic  values 
and  Eiindamenttil  conditions. . 

Poor'H  Ptibliahing  Coinp*nyis  not  inter- 
ested in  tlie  aale  or  purehaee  of  stocks 
ur  boniU  on  which  recommendations  are 
made  to  subMribers  of  Pool*!  iBTCtt- 
ment  Seirlce.  Our  attitude  ia  thor- 
oughly disinterested  and  impartial. 

The  value  of  our  counwl,  which  we 
offer  to  you  as  an  inTeHt«r,  was  demon- 
strated in  the  last,  long,  upward  swing 
of  the  market  during  which  many  of  the 
securities  we  adTtsed,  gave  clients  profits 
ranging  from  100  to  300  per  cent.  Only 
3-7/109!>  of  our  recommendations  over 
the  same  period  failed  to  make  good. 

Send  for  full  information  about  Poor^ 
Investment  Service.   Ask  for  booklet  B4. 

Pocht's  Publuhing  Co. 

BcatoB  U  MmJaay  fUraf 


nsAnd  totonniaL^  insured  thioiigh  ainkbv  fund  rfr 
(luiremenU  by  moaUil]'  paymeatu 
Eacb  boQd  ban  cotificate  ol 
■trans  Natiooa]  Banka  and  IVial 
Coovanie*.  certi^ioB  Uleoscnct■ 
■tH•oltbebcod&. 


Safety 
Paramount 

High  prices  and  unparal- 
leled prosperity  have 
forced  interest  rates  above 
the  point  ordinarily  regard- 
ed as  safe. 

A  period  of  depression  will 
mean  reduced  income  and 
probable  loss  of  principal 
to  holders  of  highly  specu- 
lative securities. 
Long-term  M  n  n  i  e  i  p  a  1 
Bonds  yielding  from  4^^% 
to  5V2%  will  assure  regular 
income  for  as  long  " 
twenty  years. 

Inquiries  solicited 
Interesting  booklet  on  request 

Kauff  man-Smith-Emert  Co. 

Securitr  Buildins  St.  Loot*,  Ho. 


THE  SCHOOL  SERVICE  BUREAU 


School  S«omri»w  B^in     il;     BELATTVE  o 
the  toOniBs  ^aiB  <rf  ■Mfeak^ 


In  Giving  Books  Give  Your  Friends  The  Best 


BLASCO  IBANEZ 


in  the  opinion  of  the  best  critici*  in  Paris  and  in  this  country  has  surpassed  even  the 
extraordinary  achievement  of  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  in  his  latest  novel 


MARE  NOSTRUM 


'*The  Spaniard  ii^  without  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  novelists  now  writing.  One  feels 
his  mastery  in  every  page  of  this  remarkable  book.  It  reminds  one  of  Hugo  and 
Dumas  in  its  dramatic  power."    PhUa.  Brening  Public  Ledger. 

other  Novels  by  BLASCO  IBANEZ  are:— 

THE  FOUR  HOBSBMEN  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE 
THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  CATHEDBAL 
BLOOD  AND  SAND  (Sangre  y  Arena) 
La  BODEGA  (The  Fmit  of  the  Vine) 

Each,  oloth,  $1.90,  postage  extra 


LEONARD  MERRICK 

The  Literary  Digest  says: — ''There  is  no  one  like  him  for  sheer  bappy  atory- telling 
without  a  trace  of  Mclf -consciousness  or  artifice.  His  books  are  freah  and  sparkling. 
.  .  .  'Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth'  seems  the  simplest,  and  most  spoBtaneous  of 
narratives,  but,  again  and  again,  we  stop  to  laugh  delightedly.  That's  good!',  or  wist- 
fully to  recall  those  golden  days  when  we,  too,  dwelt  in  Arcady.^ 

Now  Ready  Are 

CONBAD  IN  QUEST  OF  HIS  YOUTH 

THE  A0TOB.MANAOEB 

CYNTHIA 

THE  POSITION  OF  PEOGY  HAEPBB 

WHILE  PABIS  LAUOHED 

In  Press: 

THE  MAN  WHO  UNDEBSTOOD  WOMEN,  and  otter  itories 

Dr.  Frederick  Tabor  Cooper  describes  Mr.  Merrick  m  "one  of  tiio  most  delicate  artist* 
of  hia  age,  one  of  the  most  finished  and  resourceful  craftsmen  of  Ms  art,  a  past  mas- 
ter of  the  elasive  and  unexpected." 

EACH,  n-76,  POSTAGE  EXTBA 


E.  P.  BUTTON  &  COMPANY  -  -  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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HOLIDAY  BOOKS  FOR  ALL  TASTES 


A  Book  of  PrnnomtJiUmt 

ADVKNTUmS 

INTERVIEWINQ 


By  ISAAC   F.  MARC0S80N 

Author  of  **  Peace  and  Business,"  "S.  0.  S., 

Ameriea'H  Miracle  in  France/'  etc. 
Profusely  illustrated.  8vo.  Cloth,  $4.0a  net. 

An  intimate  history  of  the  Big  Men  and 
Women  of  today  and  yesterday,  told  in 
terms  of  fascinating  personalities.  The  book 
abounds  in  liumor,  anecdote  and  rare  reve- 
lations. 


THE  DISILLUSIONS 

OF  A  ClIOWN  PRINCESS 

By  PRINCESS  RADZnVILL 

Author  of  "Behind  the  Veil  at  the  Rusaiftn 
Court,"  '^Rasputin  and  the  Russian  Revo- 
lutioir,''  etc. 

Illustrated.  8vo.  Cloth,  $2^0  net. 
The  amazing  story  of  the  ex-Crown 
Prince's  courtahip^  marriage  and  domestic 
life.  It  tells  how  the  German  Grown 
Prince  attacked  and  won  the  heart  of  Prin- 
cess Cecile,  and  then  how  brutally  and 
Fhnmefuflr  lie  treated  it. 


Thm  Booh  of  tho  Hour 

THE  UNSOLVED  RIDDLE 
OF  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

By  STEPHEN  LE ACOCK,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  MoGill 
University,  Montreal,  and  author  of  ''Es- 
says and  Literary  Studies,"  etc. 

12mo.    Cloth.  $1.25  net 

A  timely  and  sane  discussion  of  the  New 
Social  Unrest,  the  Transformation  of  So- 
ciety which  it  portends  and  the  Social  Ca- 

tastroplu'  which  it   ini<rht  precipitate. 


The  Amazing  Truth 

THE  TEST  CNF  SCARLET 

A  Romance  of  Reality 

By  CONINGSBY  DAWSON 

Author'  of   *'The   Garden    Without   Walls," 
"Carry  On,"  etc.  Cloth,  $1.60  net 

Here  is  a  new  kind  of  roinanoe  by  this 
famous  soldier-author. 

It  reveals  what  the  censor  scratched  out; 
It  g^es  facts  which  we  haTo  all  wanted  to 
learn — a  glorioas,  searching,  compastionato 
glimpse  of  truth.  The  biggest  war  story 
by  the  man  who  has  written  the  biggest 
war  liters fruve. 


HOLIDAY  FICTION 


IN  PAWN  TO  A  THRONE 

By   DEMETRA   VAKA   and    KENNETH    BROWN 
Authors    of    "The    First    Secretary,"    "The    Duke's 
Price,"  etc.  Cloth,  tl.QO  net. 

A  fascinating  story  of  love,  adventure  and  po- 
litical Intrlfnie.  the  scenes  laid  In  Greece,  and 
the   hero    »    young  American. 


THE  CALL  OP  THE  SOIL 

By  the  late  LIEUT.   ADRIEN   BERTRAND  of  the 
Chasseurs  Alpins.        12nio.  Cloth,  91.60  net. 

This  novel  was.  awarded  the  piix  Qoaeonri  for 
1916.  It  is  an  illuminating  and  immortal  record 
of-  the  divine  and  unseveraUe  link  that  binda  the 
soul  of  the  Freaeh  peaaant  to  the  soil. of  Francs. 


THE  BEACH  OF  DREAMS 

By  H.    de   VERB  STAC  POOLE 

Author   of   "The    Man    Who    Loat   Himself,"    "The 
Ghost    Girl,"   etc. 

Second  Edition.    Cloth,  $1.00  net. 

This   Is   Treasure  Island,   Robinson  Cnisos,   and 
many  of  the  other  adventure  stories  ws  hsve  lovsd, 

rolled  Into  one,  and  an  interesting  and  novel  fea- 
ture is  that  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  this  tale  is 
a  woman. 


PARKWAY  STORMS^ 

By-  WILUA&I  J.  LOCKE 

Author  of  "The  Rough  Road*"  etc. 

Second  Edition.    Cloth,  S1.50  net. 

"Distinctly  a  worth-while  scfalevemsnt  bj  evsa* 
sueh  an  old  hand  at  ths  wrltlnv  gams  as-  LodM. 
And  three,  at  least,  of  the  stories  Indtidad  are 
really  gems  of  ths  art." — BklttaiMrs-  8Km*  ■ 


CHALMERS  COMES  RACK 

By  W.    T.   DAWSON 

Author  of  "Robert  Shenstone,"  "The  War  Eagle," 

etc.  Cloth,  SI. 60  net. 

This  Is  not  only  a  charming  lore«story.»  but  alss' 

an   uble  and   Htiroulating   noveU   dealing  with  ths 

much-dlscusked    problem-  of   the    returned   aoldtor. 


THE  HIDDEN  VALLEY 

By  MURIEL  HIMB 

Author  of  "The  Bsst  in  Llfs,"  "Bartlr/'  ele. 

Second  Edition.    Cloth,  S1.75  net. 
"A  love  story  that  has  s  singular  appeal    .    .    . 
especially  to  ths  femlnlae*  reader." — Philndslphla 
Press. 


in  Jmnmmry  TIS  HOUSE  OF  BALTAZAR  hy  WilUam  J.  Locho 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY     ::     PablhtmrB     ::     NEW  YORK 
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Harold  Bell  Wright's  Greatest 

Nearly  One  Million  Already  Sold 

Vonr  Best  and  Most  Helpful  Gift  for  Cbrh 
Will  Be  This  New  Ozark  Story  of  Life  and 

MRECREAnONQFBRIM 

The  story  i3  as  sweet  and  clean  and  w 
some  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  out-of-< 
of  God's  mispoiled  world  of  the  Ozark 

Cloth,  12ma,  $1^0 

niastrations  in  Color*  by  J.  Allen  Sl  J< 

Harold  Bell  Wright  knows  life  and  how  we  '. 
he  could  never  have  created  Brian  Kent.  J 
we  should  love  to  meet  dear  old  Auntie  i 
sweetest  and  most  cbarmine  character  it  ha 
know.  You  come  to  love  Judy,  too.  Po( 
She  will  touch  every  sympathetic  hearL  A 
just  Betty  Jo.  She  just  naturally  lives  in  th 
thrilling  incidents  related,  with  such  vivid  rcE 
less  interest.  And  yet  the  fascinatine  pov 
skillful  visualization  of  the  clash  and  confiict 
which  the  thrilling  incidents  come. 

Other  Novels  hj  Harold   BeU  Wright 

That  Printer  of  Udell's— The  Shepherd 
of  Dan  Matthews — The  Winning  o 
Yesterdays — The   Eyes   of  the   Work 

Harold  BeU  Wrighf  s  Books  . 

OurBIsC*taIc«af  ■  »ij  ■  ■  ■  ■    WecataloKi 

Bookaof  AUPubliabara  F  M%JU2d  over  25,000  I 
tbe  largest  nnmberof  public,  piivaUaod  school  libra 
Our  service  is  quick  and  satisfying.    Write  for  cat 


EVERY-DAY 
PHILOSOPHY 


By  R.  S. 

FH^  Cante  M*t 

THESE  thumbnail  essays  appeared 
lirst  in  litis  magazine,  where  they 
were  received  with  gratifying  ap- 
preciation. Each  month  as  many  as  24,000 
copies  were  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
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The  heautifut  vc 
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AMONG  the  newer  books  are  nom 
luxurious  volumes  by  Mr.  Edw 
specially  made  paper,  and  each  conta 
(rations  in  full  color,  or  in  sepia.  Si 
Put  up  in  attractive  boxes. 

HOLLAt^D  OP  TODAY 

The  sturdy  little  kingdom  of  the  Nether 
Mr.  Edwards,  who  has  lived  and  studied  ii 
covers  the  country  from  "The  Hook"  to  1 
prized  by  those  who  have  been  there,  anc 
traveling  in  Europe. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE 

This  fruitful  land  is  shown  in  sunshini 
harvests,  fetes  and  marriage  ceremonies, 
mossy  ruins  of  ancient  castles.  But  thei 
and  their  customs  and  their  Ibyalty  to  Fr 

VANISHED  TOWERS  AND  CHll 

In  the  text  and  pictures  of  Mr,  Edwai 
memorial  of  the  lost  treasures  of  Ypres,  I 
many  another  old  Belgiart  town.  The  dr 
the  war. 

VANISHED  HALLS  AND  CATHl 

Verdun,  of  imperishable  fame,  Laon,  dn 
these  and  other  ancient  names  have  a  new 
soldiers  have  suffered  in  and  uear  them 
lohg  in  the  daily  war  news  are  represent* 

From  Booladten  or  ^ 

THE     PENN     PUBLISH 
S29      FILBERT      STREET 


The     books     of      intimate     charm      h  y 

Robert  Shachleton 

WHO  can  describe  the  humorous,  delicate  whimsical  charm  of 
Rohert  Shackleton — or  tell  where  he  finds  the  anecdotes  and 
odd  bits  of  information  that  make  his  books  so  readable?  His  are 
always  beautiful  and  exceptionally  useful  books.  Handsomely 
bound  and  boxed,  fully  illustrated  with  photographs  and  drawings. 
THE  BOOK  OF  BOSTON 

The  history  of  the  city,  its  institutioni,  literary  landmarkB,  and,  above  all,  its  people 

are  the  subjects  of  Mr.   Shackleton 'h  discussion.     Nothing  is  too  small  for  him,  but  its 

.    brtiad  pere^ecUve  makes  the  book  a  -aympathetic,  clear-eyed  interpretatiOD  of  'the  city's 

spirit.  Cloth,  $3.00  aeL    Leather  binding,  $7.50  net 

THE  BOOK  OF  NEW  YORK 

New  York  is  more  than  ite  skyscrapers  and  glittering  lights.  Back  of  all  its  vast 
activity  is  a  spirit  and  history  that  require  ■  keen  and  diBCrimiuating  eye,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Bhackleton.  A  book  that  increases  one's  pride  and  interest  in  this  greatest  of  American 
cities.  aotb,  93.00  mt    Leather  binding,  $T.S0  net 

THE  BOOK  OP  PHILADELPHIA 

Set  in  an  environment  of  ancient  streets,  old  families,  quaint  traditions,  is  the  Phil- 
adelphia of  the  present.    Mr.  Shackle - 

ton   presents   the    new   and   the   old,  ^         / 

and  tells  what  Philadelphia  is,  and 
why.  The  ideah)  of  the  people,  their 
manners  and  customs,  are  discussed 
H-ith  genial  shrewdness.  This  is  a 
guide-book  to  the  city,  but  more  than 
that.  Cloth.  $3.00  net.  Leather  bind- 
ing. $7.51)  net 

VNVISITED  PLACES 
OP  OLD  EUROPE 

A  unique  book  on  Europe — a  book 
of  enthuBiuBmB  and  a,  viewpoint.     It 
pLi'ks  out  many   a  queer  corner  near 
I  the  beaten  track,  yet  seldom  seen  by 

travelers.  Many  illuBtrations.  Frontis- 
piece in  color.  Price,  $3.50  net 

TOURING  GREAT 
BRITAIN 

Invaluable  for  any  traveler  in  Oreat 
Britain,  but  the  delights  of  this  book 
arc  for  anyone  who  opens  it.  Ml. 
Shackleton  makes  England  very  real, 
nnd   very   human,   and  he  stirs   your 

curiosity   on   every   page.      Profusely  '  —    -^^ 

illiiHtrated.  Price,  $3.50  net 

THE  CHARM  OP  THE  ANTIQUE 

That  there  is  a  fancination  in  the  pursuit  of  the  antique  near  home  la  ImprMsed  on  the 
roaitcr  by  every  page  of  this  beautiful  volume  by  Mr.  and  Hrs.  Shackleton.  Furniture, 
copper  lustre,  old  glass  and  rock-crystals,  pewter,  brass — they  cover  the  entire  field  of  the 
collector.     Richly  illustrated  with  photographs.  Price,  $3.50  net 

From  SooladUn  or  dvtctfnm 

THE    PENN     PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

929        FILBERT       STREET       PHILADELPHIA 


Given  Awa^ 

"  If  I  had  my  Uf*  to  I 
"I  would-  nutke  a  r       t 
littfn  to  «mne 

Poetry  is  the  key-stone  to  coltnre, 
and  there  is  one  American  irtiose 
authority  on  this  subject  is  the  highest 
in  the  world.  That  man  is  Henry  van 
Dykp.  At  Princeton  University,  Dr. 
van  Dyke  taught  thonaands  of  students 

LTITLE  MASTERPIECES 

From  ill  the  tboutandt  of  rolumes  of  po«nw 
by  ihe  grotnl  pocU  id  the  world,  Dr.  van  Dyke 
bit  choMD  MO  diat  ire  Dot  merely  the  beM 
pocm<i  ever  writtcD,  but  tbat  are  the  ones  every 
man  and  wiminof  culture  must  know.  Each  oDC 
of  theie  poenii  ij  nven  complete.  Each  i«  ^ood 
to  lead.   It  nould  be  imposaible  even  to  begiD  to 

SIX  DAINTY  VOLUl 

Tbe  let  coDiiiti  of  six  dainty  volume*,  4x6  : 
crimson  cloth,  and  itamped  in  gold,  containing  iD 
page*.  Each  volume  has  a  photogravure  ftoD(ispiece,< 

Americans,  especially,  who  have  possible  wj 
not  as  a  rule  time  to  read  poetry,  will  of  tbe  mo! 
find  ihete  masterpieces  i  GodscDd,  linguage,  i 
CDibling   them  to  get  in  the   eaiieii       otherwise  > 

THE  REVIEW  OF  RE 

Now  ai  never  before  do  intelligeDt  the  facts,  a 

American*     need     (be     Review     of  The  Revic 

Reviews.     The  world  is  in  the  throes  each  montl 

of    social,    industrial    and    political  the  whole  ' 

changes  that  are  cataclysmic.      One  picture!   ai 

cinn'il  form  opinions  on  these  revolu-  article!     ■ 

lionary  events,  one  cinnot  base  hi*  other  imp« 

acts  intelligently  upon  them  —  unless  real  Ameri 

Send  cAe  Coapon—  Withm 

It  will  bring  Ihe  Review  of  Reviews  lo  you  for  t 
regulai  subscription  price,  and  the  six  wonderful  v 
piecci  of  P'letry  storict — frii.  But  this  offer  bol< 
short  lime  — so  don't  wait  —  send  the  coupon  now. 
REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO,  30  Irviny  Pli 
REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO..  30  bvW  PU«.  N«r  Yok 


"OOP-BOOKS-FOR-G'"- 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

By  William  RoKoe  ThayCT 

"It  is  a  diBcriminating  biography,  well  planned  Mid  delightfully  written.  Everybody 
nhould  read  it."— George  Wharton  Pepper  in  the  Boston  Transcript.  "Altogether  a 
splendid  book;  the  inspiring  record  of  an  epic  figure.  I  wish  every  American  could  be 
compelled  to  read  it."  —Baltimore  Sun.    Illustrated,  9S.00  D«t. 

A  Labrador 
Doctor 


A  Golden  Age 
OF  Authors 

Bj  WaUain  W.  Qlsworth 

Thes«  recalleetionB  of  a  veteran 
publisher  tell  of  an  important 
period  in  American  literature. 
Albert  Bigelov  Paine  aaid,  "It's 
the  most  fascinating  readable 
book  of  recollections  1  ever  got 
hold  of."    niuetrated.    $3.7S  net. 

UFE  OF  JOHN  MARSHALL 

By  Former  Senator  Albert  J.  Bereridge 

rhe  first  two  volumes  of  this  great  work  were  hailed  as  "an  aehievement  in  writing 
listory  dramatically  that  has  no  parallel  in  American  literature."  In  the  two  final 
'olumes  Marshall's  work  on  the  Supreme  Bench  is  adequately  described  for  the  first 
.imp,  and  the  great  judicial  decisions  through  which  he  moulded  American  history  pre- 
icntcd  with  their  entire  historical  background  in  a  narrative  that  has  all  the  color 
ind  intprest  ot  a  great  historical  romance — a  romance  in  which  every  word  Is  true. 
Ilu9.  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  boxed  $10.00  net.    The  set  boxed  S20.00  net. 


The  life  story  of  the  famous 
missionary  doctor  of  the  Labra- 
dor coast  makes  a  tale  of  ad- 
venture and  heroic  achievement 
that  can  hardly  be  equalled  In 
modern  times.  Profusely  illus- 
trated.    $4.00  net. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

By  John  Diinkwater 


The  Second  book  of 
Modern  Verse 

Br  Jbmm  B.  RiRerbonaa 


ConUlns 

of    tllB    pr. 
S2.60  i» 


A  Treasury  of 
War  Poetry 

Br  Geor«e  H«ibert  CUiha 


Fiei.  iM.  aa-oo  I 


The  Grizzly 

By  Enoa  A.  Milk 
T  enr?  ono  wlia  fMti  tlw  lure 
in.   or  who   anjon   tnu   itoi 
Illua.     sa.OQ  n«i. 

A  History  of 
France 

By  Williun  StMnu  Davb 


Portraits  of 
American  Women 

BrGMMlUBnAwd 

Blofiaphlcal  > 


CALIFORNIA  DESERT  TRAILS 

By  J.  Smeatcm  ChaM 

The  author  of  "Yosemite  Trails"  describes  another  of  the  scenic  wonderlands  of  the 
West.     Profusely  illustrated.    S3.00  net. 
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In  from  the  night  he  came,  tattered  and  in  rags,  hi&  back  scored  and  seamed  with  the  lash. 
A  crumpled  shadow  of  a  man,  he  grovelled  abjectly  before  them.  Surely  this  could  not  be 
the  gallant  comrade  they  had  known!    And  yet — 

The  Colonel   rose,  but  his  hand   shook   and   the  If  y*u  nould  read  a  story  as  faxinating  at  the 

port  spilled  on  the  table  as  he  looked  sirsighi  ai  mysterious  East  itself,  if  you  would  know  how  the 
the  man  in  Mildred's  chair,  and  he  said  hoarsely,  White  Hussars 
"Mr.  Vice,  the  Queen."  There  was  a  little  pause, 
but  the  man  sprang  to  hi»  feel  and  answered  with- 
out hcsiiaiion,  "The  Queen,  God  bless  ber!"  and  as 
he  emptied  the  thin  glass,  ihey,  watching  him  spell- 
bound fur  the  sign  that  should  show  him  to  be  real 
or  impostrr,  saw  him  snap  the  shank  of  the  wine- 
glass between  his  fingers! 


luld  have  been  written  only  by 


Rudyard   Kipling 


Far  yenn  you  bare  read  Klpllrv.     Vou  biTc  Ulked  and 

bum  of  lilni.  ipd  thomtht  that  some  diir  you  would  get 

■l]  his  books  tor  rour   library.     Now.   for  [ba  llrM  tlma, 
jou  can  do  this  at  a  reasonable  price.     For  the  Ural  time 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Merelr  out  vaur  nimc  snd  addrtsi  m  uie  ■Itached  ooupon  Hd 

■||   of  his   «Trrlrm"'b«'lUds™'hlTe  "been"  eattaSfl  l^^et 
Into  one  complete  popular   priced  set. 

Once  In  a  ncneratloD  a  man  Is  bom  In  wbom  bums  the 
Are   of   hcaien — the   world   calls   such    a   man   a    lenlui. 

iDitl  Id   to  us.   snd  ihe  napleu   IS-nUima  m  wtll  id  to  mi 

lieni    on    T<Hir    Illiran    Ibelm,    send    IbOB    bark.      Dut   mall    Uh 

He  flames  Into  the  world  like  a  meloot.    Tbe  beaien-gl»«n 

coupon  ^oi^u^,.     Wl.  1.  tl»  onl7  ^^las  edlUon  of  KlBllaa 

Are  Is  hia  and  urcca  hlni  on.     Of  such  Is  Rudyard  Kipling, 

»i  brouihi  out  al  such  >  prtce.  and  11  la  UiallHl  to  S.dOD  ssB. 

H«    has    the    messan    flashed    from    aboTe.      He    baa   the 

lisinn    or   a    seer.      He   seea    into    the    hearta   of    men    aa 

UriEW  OF  KETIEWS  CO.              30  BTDK  FUflE,  NEW  fOn 

IhoUL-h    they    werJ    rased    In    ilaas.      To    him    the    futare 

oiKiu^  lla  tntes.     He  Is  the  hlitli  tolce  of  authority,  and  to 

Remix  el  ila*lan  Ce. 

g«  IriJu  Plsoc.  Ke>  Tork  City, 

jsts;  s  •.m-i.'isk's^  ^.'Z.'X  s-isr 

3  Sis  .'".v>  s.".s:.s^r  ■!«; « 

snjnnu  whJ'^f'TlTST'l)™-!  be  ullSe^wlIb  ^^^irM'ra^H 

SS-- -  ■^  "»"  "•  —■•"  -  »  K■•^iss 

Mil'  Ihol  la  n'rt   I  liilni  flame.     TJ^e  Is  u  mueh  lansy  In 

ONLY  ONE  umrrEo  editiom'at  this  priced 

CONNBCnCUT 


Kingsley  School  for  Boys    . 

13    nUln   Irom    Nn>   ycrrk   Olj  tal   tU  l*Hr  Jmav   HUl*.     : 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bradford  Academy  for  Youne  Women 

IJ7UI   7eu.      Thljij   mUw    mm   BvAOd. 


Sea  Piiies  School  of  Personality  R^.^n^^ 

BlcKrunt.    A.M..    ITciundpr.      Din[n«!T   ilwWBil  to    dnilDVllliC   PW- 
nnilllv.      I'TiivpIlonil    bomc    UTe.      ClUnmU   tiTontile  fOr  ntdaar 


MlH    FMth    BMtMd.   Pnaflpd. 


Abbot  Academy 


Worcester  Academy  for  Boys  ^i^^ 

lot  SuBmM'.    Baitatrilliifii  ODH  hr  I&a0-ie21.    Al 
'      "  '"  UmMt'r..'if»tmt.  m.  A..   Ft 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ptmati^'n»^a,  jMklnUnvn,   Boa   IIS. 

Beechwood  School  (Inc.)   KJuSiTynSik 

"         Uott:  Conen   Dmrtnuni 


George  School     g:i1r.r"^SS^  ^SS^'SS 


Mercersburg  Acadermr    ^S]'uS° 


¥»a»T.  y.gt  til 
irrlH.   LL.  ft.. 


The  Mary  Lyoo  School      &tt"%J?* 

Pmwum.  OnsM  >nri  nolililiu  Cosnaa.  Onenmia 
tukM  nBdf.  On*  tiidw  to  nvT  ili  Mrli.  Omn-al 
nona.     SEVem   BABLU.  Mr  JuWr  XteM  ftr  Wik  • 


CDIMa 


Pennaylvania  Military  Collie 

Tnum  OMi  Id  omunod.     Cnrk  OsntaT.  imtm  uid  loru- 

Kuua.  'au  AOlium.   "Tu'Watf  Pvtait  g<  th«  'K<r>t«ia  aiiU)." 
CM.  MmWw  C.  matt  Conumamm.  _ 


UNCLASSIHED 


The  Pnft  Teacbera'  Ageocy, "  "^  *% 


a  cdllfVM,   pnWlR  ud   vrlnia  a 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 

ProTlcl'ii    firhmli    and    CollitM    wllti    ootmrteat   ItadMfi.     it- 

UNCIASSIFIED 


LANGUAGES  ?ea 


Stanunaren  and  LUpers!        ji 

iMiiuiiBf  nmndu,  jubut  Htb.  r. 

lgEBl9_l«  jadgMd  ud  mcmmRidad   lir  rrednleh  ui^ 


A  PRIVATE  SCHOOL 


m&y  xcurr  ihe  iincndon  of  ml  hooie  fob  wiih  thmdiM  ii< 


^3SEL 
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Live  in  the  Orient 

Make  a  trip  to  the  Orient  through  the  pages 
of  ASIA.  Vou  will  swap  horses  in  Tuckestaiii 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  dwell  in  the  enchant- 
ing atmosphere  of  the  Vale  of  Kashmiri  live  under 
the  spell  of  the  East,  fascinating  with  ita  mystic 
magnificence— varied  peoples — treasures  untold. 
You  will  live  and  move  in  the  marts  of  Bagdad  or 
m  the  endless  kaleidoscopic  processions  of  brilliant 
colors  along  the  dusty,  wind-blown  (treets  of 
Peking.  You  will  watch  batd-|)ated  priest  and 
silk-gowned  ofliaal,  hard-working  coolie  and 
tagged  beggar,  ancient  bespectacled  scholar  and 
modern  progressive  stiident>  pasr  alon^  the  dty 
ways  of  the  Orient. 

From  no  other  magazine,  book  or  newspaper 
can  you  get  a  cross-section  view  of  the  new'mtep- 
national  or4er,  the  lives  of  the  Asiaric  peoples  and 
our  position  therein,  as  that  which  ASIA  opens 
up.    Because 

1.  The  usual  magazine  can  give  only  one  or  «t 
best  two  articles  on  vital  phases  of  our  Eastern 
relations, 

2.  ASIA    not    only    makes    intricate    political 
situations  clear.     It  brings  the  Orient  to  you  as  a 
living   vital   human,  thing  in   a  great    sweeping 
picture  of  the  mysterious  charm  and  beauty  of^ 
Its  age  and  the  strange  interest  of  the  daily  life 
to-day  of  the  Oriental  peoples.    The  usual  book  or 
magazine  may  eive  one  or  the  other — polirics  and 
economics  of  life  and  humanity — but  not  both  and 
together. 


Contents  for  November,  1919 

Damascus  and  ilu  Street  Called  Straigit 
Syrian  Self-Determinaiion  By  Jackson  FleminK 

The  Charm  of  Kashmir  By  V.  C.  Scott  (yCbnner 

Miniatures  j'om  Old  Indian  Manvserifti 

By  Baxter  Alden 

Indian  ArckiUcture 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  China  By  Soger  S.  Greene 

landscape  in  the  Arts  of  the  Easl  and  tit  Wtsl 

By  Hamilton  Befl 
Transformiai  the  Mind  of  China  By  John  Dcwqr 

Buddha  and  the  IfhaU  By  Helen  WaddeD 

Opening  China's  Inland  Empire— tV        By  &1as  Bent 
//  Japanese  Nocembtr  By  Lilian  May  Miller 

furnins  a  Leaf  of  the  Book  of  KmtaUigr 

By  H.  C  Reynoldt 
The  "Tapas"  of  the  South  Seas     By  M.  D.C  Crawfxd 
Asiatie  Book  Shelf 
Hats  oftht  Orient  By  Elisabeth  Goan 


Special  Introductory' 
Offer 

Five  Month*  for  a  Dollar 

A  Five  Months'  Tour  of 

the  Orient 

ASIA  sells  for  35  cents  a  copy.  If  you  « 
send  the  coupon  at  once  you  may  "■—  * 
five  isaues  at  one  dollar. 

Send  the  Coupon 
with  One  Dollar  / 

We  cannot  long  afford 
.to    ijve   five    of  these     ^ 
hchfy    printed,    richly      '  «t»i« 
iltuttrated    isfiKa   of   ,'  »«»•>•  ck» 

ASIA  for  one  dolbr.   y    3«d '■»  iIm  n«t  «.« 
r    Haac*  of  ASIA.  bcvHiiiK 
TmiiI  ii',  -'    wk)i    Novrmf—       '     - 
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Never  Ceased  to  Point  Out 

that  the  safety  oli  K«pablicsn  Institations  depends  upon  the  Education  of 
the  people.  This  Nation  can  no  more  permit  the  decline  of  the  standard  of 
its  Education  than  the  decline  of  its  Army  or  Navy,  The  Army  and  Navy 
protect  it  from  the  enemy  without.  Education  is  the  sole  defence  agEunst 
the  still  more  dangerous  enemy  within. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  believes  that  Education 
is  the  answer  to  the  present  alarming  spread  of  Bolshevism  and  Anarchism 
in  America.  It  has  recently  unanimously  reported  a  bill  to  provide  $12,500,- 
000  annually  for  the  Education  of  illiterates,  and  for  the  promotion  of  com- 
pulsory Education  of  those  who  cannot  speak  the  English  language.  The 
ignorant  foreigner  is  an  easy  victim  of  propaganda  of  all  sorts.  Education 
is  the  Salvation  of  the  Nation — the  most  deadly  enemy  of  Anarchy  and 
Bolshevism. 


America's  Greatest  Educational  System 

Nelson's    EdltoHal    Staft 

The  Editor- In- Chief  Is  John  H.  Fmley,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Commissioner  of  Education  and  president  of  lh«   Unl-  ceive    inajf    renewal    pages zoo    pages    or    more 

verally  i>r  the  Slate  of  Ne»  yurk,  aiaisled  by  over  between  500  and  700  pagea  escb  year.  These  in- 
1,300  ur  tile  ureatesl  soholars.  apedallsta,  and  nrtterg  elude  over  3,00»  rhanges.  nhlch  «e  and  It  abiolutclT 
In  all  pans  iif  the  world.  Every  mnnber  of  this  ^reat  iieceisary  to  make.  In  order  la  keep  NELB0.\'a  par- 
Staff  Is  a  pl<'Xed  man.  The  snurco  of  NELSON'8  In-  petually  accurate  and  up-to-date.  In  step  wlUi  IbB  new 
formation  siiaraiilees  Its  dependability.  woild, 

THE    WORLD'S    GREAT    AUTHORITY 

Nelsoii'9  Louse-Leaf  Encyclopedia   bi  an   Authority  In  the  Library   of  Congreu,   TJ.    S.    DepU.   ut  SUte, 
Justice,    War,    Navy  and  Agriculture.    U.    8.    War   Ships,    U.    S.    Army   Posla,    Circuit   Courts   of   Appeals, 
Thief    Signal    OITlce,    CommlBslnner    of    Patents,    eti^..    etc.      SUIGsmen.    Diplomats,    BclanllaU,    Bpeclalttta, 
Librarians,    Universities,    ColleGes,    and    Sdiools.    when    seeking    Tbe    moii    accurate    and    latest    lolorma-      - 
tion,   depend  upon  Nelson'a THE  WOBLD'S  OBEATEST  QUESTION'  ANSWEREB. 

NELSON'S     LOOSE-LEAF— THE    ONLY     ENCYCLOPAEDIA    TO     DATE 

Nelson's  Beadlne  and  Study  Cowaes  In   UNITED  Ndioi'i  Rneuab  Servio*  Bureau  FOR  SCIENTIFIC 

STATES  HISTORY,  THE  WOBLD-WAR,   BUSINESS  REPORTS     AND     SPECIAL     INFORMATION     AMD     ' 

ECONOMICS,     NATUKE     STUD¥,     AOBICnLTURE.  TORRES PONDENCE.    Every  purchaser  of  Nelson^  t* 

AND    HOME    ECONOMICS    are    declared    by    educa-  enlliled  to  free   membership   In   this  Bureau.     If  et 

llonal    authorities   to    be    equal   to   a   college    course  any   lime   you   are   In   doubt  on  any  nibjecl.  old  or 

and  tralnlnir  In  each  of  these  deparUnente,     By  Ihelr  new,   write  to  this   Bureau  with  the  posltiie  asaur- 

use  a  boy  ran   remain  on   the  farm  and  yet  recelye  ance   that   you   will    promptly   receive  (be  latest  ob- 

sll  the   ndvaninges  of  a   college  courae  In   Scientific  talnnhle  nbd  most  depen^ble   Infanutlon, 

Farming;  4  girl  may  have  the  aerilces  of  the  leafllni  p— ■■——  —  —  —  ■--  —  — —  •■■■••■■■,»■-» 

authorities   on    household   economic   wllhout   leavlBf  \  SmJ  tm  HibSfMthiU  SobI. 

mJ^,,   ^^.iv^  i   h^«nLT7.'-^?nTnV':;,™ri^'l°'S?  ?h1S       I  THOMAS   NELSON   A   SONS   : 

may    roccue    a    DUsln«Bs    Iralntng    auperlor    to    thai        ■  Pnbiishtrt  tor  120  Ymarm 

S''b"s"nMs'in"tltut'es"°"  ""  "'  """  ""'''^  """'        >      »"«■'*•'*.  M>  Fourth  Arenoe.  H«r  Ywfc'OtF 

F\rilANfiF    S*"""    for  trifle   Jlit   ilvlni    men  ■"  — '"  ^    _    - 

BAt-HamiE    silows*    for    old     Enoy  sloped  les 

'-  -a  part  paymeit  oa  ■  "-" — '-   " " 

set   EnsyelofMlla.  ■ 

THOMAS    NELSON    &    SONS     j 

...   . u.  _.    ^  2,y,  9,^n^.  Htw  Yort  | 
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0  meekly  bow  down  to 


UK  his  WUI  aod  is  foKcd  I 

cbcumstaQces. 

Not  one  man  in  a  hundred  knows  how  to  use 
bia  Will.  That  is  why  more  men  are  not  successes. 
Nearly  every  successful  man  has  a  highly  devel- 
oped Will — the  stronger  the  Will  the  greater  the 
success.  Natural  ability  amounts  to  but  little  unless 
backed  by  a  dominant,  compelling,   driving   Will. 

The  Will  is  the  motive  power  of  the  brain.  With- 
out   a    highly- trained,    inSexible    Wilt,   a    man    has 
about  as  much  chance  of  attaining  success  in  life  as 
a  locomotive  has  oi  crossing  the  continent  without 
steam.    The    biggest    ideas   have   no    value    without 
Will-power  to  "put  them   over."    Yet  the  Will,  al- 
though    heretofore     entirely     neg- 
lected, can  be  trained  into  wonder- 
ful power  like  the  brain  or  mem- 
ory.     And     by     the     very     same 
method — intelligent     exercise     and 

If  you  held  your  arm  in  a  sling 
for  two  years  it  would  become 
powerless  to  lift  a  feather,  from 
lack  of  use.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Will — it  becomes  weak  from 
lack  of  use.  Because  we  do  not  use 
our  Wills  properly  ^because  we 
continually  bow  down  to  circum- 
stances— we  become  unable  to  as- 
sert ourselves.  What  our  Wills 
need   is   practice. 

Develop  your  Will-power  and 
money  will  flow  in  on  you.  Rich 
opportunities  will  open  up  for 
you.  Driving  energy  you  never 
dreamed  you  had  will  manifest 
itself.  You  will  thrill  with  a  new 
power — a  power  that  nothing  can 
resist.  You'll  have  an  influence 
over  people  I  hat  you  never 
thought  possible.  Success — in 
whatever  form  you  want  it — will 
come  as  easily  as  failure  came  be- 
fore. And  those  are  only  a  few 
of  the  things  Will-power  will  do 
for  you.  Just  how  to  develop  the 
Will  into  a  mighty,  irresistible 
force — how  to  make  it  do  all  these 
things  for  you — is  fully  explained 
in  that  wonderful  book  Power  of 
WUI. 

SOME  of  the  things  "Power  of  WiU"  has  done 
for  people  are  astounding.  I  would  hardly  be- 
lieve them  if  I  hadn't  seen  them  with  my  own  eyes. 
Addmg  ten,  twenty,  thhty  or  forty  dollars  a  week 
to  a  man's  income  is  a  mere  nothing.  That's  merely 
playing  at  it.  In  one  case  I  took  a  rank  failure  and 
in  a  few  weeks  had  him  earning  as  high  as  $1,000 
a  week.   Listen  to  this: 

A  young  man  in  the  East  had  an  article  for 
which  there  was  a  nation-wide  demand.  For  twelve 
years  he  "putlered  around"  with  it — barely  eking 
out  a  living.  Then  he  read  "Power  of  Will."  Today 
this  young  man  is  worth  $200,000,  He  is  building 
a  $i:;,ooo  home — and  paying  cash  for  it.  He  has 
three  automobiles.  His  children  go  to  private  schools 
He  goes  huntmg,  fishing,  traveling,  whenever  the 
1  Strikes  him,    Hb  income  is  over  a  thousand 


In  a  Utth  town  in  New  York  lives  a  man  who 
two  years  ago  was  pitied  by  all  who  knew  bim.' 
From  the  time  he  was  fourteen  he  had  worked  and 
staved — and  at  sixty  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  fail- 
ure. Without  work,  in  debt  to  his  charitable  friends, 
with  an  invalid  son  to  support,  the  outlook  was 
pitchy  black.  About  this  time  he  can  across  a  copy 
of  "Power  of  Will." 

In  two  weeks  he  was  in  business  for  himself.  In 
three  years  his  plant  was  working  night  and  day  to 
fill  orders.  During  igi6  the  profits  were  $:o,ooo. 
During  igiy  the  profits  ran  close  to  $40,000.  And 
this  genial  64-year-young  man  is  enjoying  pleasures 
and  comforts  he  little  dreamed  would  ever  be  his. 

AMAZING  thugs  like  these 
Power  of  Will  has  done  for 
men  and  women  in  all  walks  of 
life.  There  is  no  sound  reason 
why  it  will  not  bring  about  the 
same  surprising  results  for  you. 
Vou  at  least  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
And  out.  And  I'm  willing  to  prove 
it  to  you  wholly  at  my  expense. 
You  can  easily  make  thousands — 
you  can't  lose  a  cent.  Here  is  my 
offer: 

Send  no  money — no,  not  a  cent. 
Merely  clip  the  coupon  and  mail 
It  to  me.  By  return  mail  you'll 
receive  not  a  pamphlet,  but  the 
whole  "secret"  told  in  this  won- 
derful book,  Power  of  WUI. 

Keep  it  &ve  days.  Look  It  over 
in  your  home.  Apply  some  of  ill 
simple  teachings.  If  it  doesn't 
show  you  how  you  can  increase 
your  income  many  times  over — 
just  as  it  has  for  thousands  of 
others — mail  the  book  back.  Vou 
will  be  out  nothbig. 

But  if  you  feel  that  Power  of 
Will  will  do  for  you  what  it  has 
done  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion others — U  you  feel  as  they  do 
that  it's  the  next  greatest  book  to 
the  Bible — send  me  only  three  and 
a  halt  dollars  and  you  and  111  be' 
square. 

If  you  pasa  this  ofler  Inr,  m  b« 
out  only  Uie  small  profit  on  a. 
three  and  a  half-dollar  sale.  But  you — you  may  eas- 
ily be  out  the  difference  between  what  you're  now. 
making  and  an  income  several  times  M  gnat.  So 
you  see  you've  a  lot — a  whole  lot — more  to  lose 
than  I.  Mail  the  coupon  or  write  &  letter  now — 
you  may  never  read  this  offer  a^in. 

PELTON  PUBUSHIHG  CO. 
11-W  WilcQiK  Block  M.wridBn|.  C«w 

PELTON  "publishing  COMPANY, 

ll-W  WUcox  Block,  Merlden,  Conn, 
You  may  send  me  Power  of  WQl  at  your  risk,    I  agree  to 
remit  tJ.SO  or  remail  the  book  to  you  m  five  days. 

Address 

City Stat* } 


I  Made  Me 

of  Men  to  Lie  On" 


was  for  the  Lily.    So  fair  ahe 

ed  death — for  her  I  dared  daDgen 

h.     Could  I  save  her  now — or  would  tts  dlA 

;  have  his  wisht" 

1  this  story  of  mar%*elotis  adventure  and  At 

e  love  of  a  man  for  a  woman  by 

[.  RIDER  HAGGARD 


6  Volumea  FREE 

\  Straight  into  the  heirt  of  a  brealbleM  ttorj  be  takes  jm. 

From  one  moment  to  the  next  you  cannot  Icll  wkat  AA 
i*  coming  —  you  are  only  lure  that  it  will  be  ■  Mtffb 
It  mattcrx  not  uhnt  botA  70a  taka  np^  wMbV 
it  be  a  talc  of  tin-  vuliiptuoua  ccmrt  of  Plf^nwlii  m 
the  Moiitcziimn-  -tiip  wilil,  feftrful  battla  tf  ^m 
against  fate— ur  the  thrilling  iearcb  for  tba  loat  ^te 
nf  Kinif  Sutoinon— yon  can  lose  youraelf  la  Ha  t^^ 
Tiii<y  litcroll.v  Hct  fiTv  to  your  imag;] nation. 

ThoiisnmlH   of    itii'ii-H    of   Uia   booka    bnva    baM   ^1; 
IcnH  of  thoiisanil:!  of   people  have  read    nnd  MUM 
in  th<-m.     Tin-  hn^inenn  man— the  achobr — llii  iImI 
all  alilio  fimi  yiy   in  him,  for  h<-  re»t.<  y.iii  ami  takes    you  out  of  yourwlf. 

Never  was  there  a  writer  who  filled  hii  boots  ivith  so  many  dramatic  tiiuations,  •»  many  l*ild|f  odtfil 
motnenis  and  absorbing  passages.  From  Africa  to 'Mexico  he  lakes  you  — from  the  Soutbcm  CnatoAl 
Northern  Star— back  through  the  ages.  I'here  are  startling  descriptions—  vivid  pictures  «f  w^i4  wamm 
that  astound  and  delight  you. 

Ritler  Haggard  takes  you  away  from  the  sordid  world  of  today  into  the  splendid  world  of  ronancn.    b 
•Itrs  up  every  ounce  of  red  blood  that  is  in  you.    He  completely  holds  your  attention  with  Us  acvcr-^dhi 
\      wealth  of  hig  situations  and  vivid  imagery.     Mincing  words,  tedious  conversations  find  an  plMth 
^.     the  crisp,  bright  pages  of  his  works. 

>-'"    Si— King  Solomon's  Mines    2— Allan  Quartennain 
SSi'cs^N  4— "She'*    S— Montezuma's  Daughter     6— People  of  the 
"  SSC^^  ^V  THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

!,2Jl!1fIV^«ilC!W.'.l«..[ii«^*''^^       »M1in1  n     loi  oni         ■  rci    AmcT  cin  ne     . 

&.».*-  .-«..».  «Hi  ™-^  u.  ~..«-..    X  Send  The  Coupcm— VnOioiit  niiiiiny 

V.  •  ^fc.     ll"Ulh.ini  Hieattl.wolBt.l™i«iii.I«tlbc.«lllli.mfc.«l»| 

^        KrIfllDX  pilei.  I!^^  t>»  •<!  >Dn4cn>l  TOtlu  It  H.  SMw  Wliaiia 

"^H  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO,  [■—  ■ 
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How  We  Stopped  the  Leiaiks 
That  Kept  Us  Poor 

How  Howard  Lindsay  and  His  Wife  IXsoovered 
an  Easy  Way  to  Save  One-Third:  of  Their  lb- 
come.    A  Secret  That  Applies  to  Any  F 

By  HARRISON  OTIS 


WHO  should  w 
Howard    Lii 
perhaps   wa 
pccted   to   find  as 
great  new  compaii} 
that  Mr.  Lindsay,  of' 
looking  for  a  fine  e 
interested      in 
buying   the   Dol- 
I'ard    Place   in 
Englewood ;     8  o 
as    executor    of 
the    Dollard    es- 
tate I  had  come 
to    discuss    the 
terms  with   him. 

But  Lindsay ! 
Surely  some 
miracle  bad  hap- 
pened. For  it 
was  the  very 
man  who  had 
CO  me  to  me 
"dead  broke" 
about  four  years  b( 
to  help  him  get  a  e 

"You  are  surpris 
jthat  without  your 
real  estate  matter  r< 
I  tell  you  how  the 
won't  take  five  min 
pie  as  A  6  C,  as  I  li 
How  It 

"Our  new  life  b 
ered  how  to  save  n 
soon  after  I  startei 
helped  me  secure, 
right  in  my  own  hoi 
supply  was  my  salai 
year  we  didn't  sa 
that,  we  woke  up  < 
find  a  big  bunch 
taken  care  of  som 
future  salary  check 


going.  In  one  year  mj  wife  proudly  produced 
a  bank  book  showing  a  tidy  savings  account  of 
$800. 

My  New  Grip  on  Biuinest 

"In  the  meantime  an  extraordinary  change  liad 
come   over   me  in   business. 

"I  didn't  fully  realize  this  until  the  president 
called  me  in  one  day  and  said,  'Lindsay,  you  have 
been  doing  exceptionally  well.  I  have  been 
studying  your  work  for  the  last  year  and  you 
have  saved  the  company  a  lot  of  money.  We  have 
decided  to  give  you  an  interest  in  the  business. 

"So  there  you  are.  It  is  wonder- 
ful isn't  it?  I  often  wish  I  might 
tell  my  story,  to  the  thousands  of 
young  married  couples  who  are  hav- 
ing the  hardest  time  of  their  lives 
just  when  they  ought  to  be  having 
the  best  time." 

So  now  I  have  the  opportunity 
and  you  are  lucky,  if  only  you  will 
act  on  the  wonderful  message  this 
story  contains.  Harrison  Otis. 


The  Magic  Budget  Plan 


READ! 


The  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account 
System  is  built  on  the  experience 
of  Howard  Lindsay.  This  system 
which  is  simplicity  itself,  comprises: 

The  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account 
Book. 

The  Ferrin  Kitchen  Calendar  (for 
the   household). 

The   Ferrin   Pocket  Account  Book. 

The  Ferrin  Investment  and  Insur- 
ance Register. 

The  Ferrin  Household  Inventory 
and  Fire  Insurance  Record. 

Compact  information  is  given  on 
Making  a  Budget  Keeping  Expense 
Accounts,  Making  Safe  Investments, 
Making  an  inventory  of  Household 
goods. 

There  is  no  red  tape  or  complicated 
bookkeeping  in  this  system — it  is  so 
simple  that  anyone  can  keep  it — so 
convenient  that  you  will  not  notice 
the  few  moments  of  your  time  re- 
quired to  make  entries.  The  Pocket  Account 
Book  (price  when  sold  separatelv  50  cents)  con- 
tains printed  slips  so  that  you  have  only  to  Jot 
down  the  amounts  of  your  daily  expenditures. 
The  Kitchen  C*alondar  (price  50  cents)  keeps  trade 
of  household  expenses.  At  the  end  of  each  week 
or  month  these  amounts  are  transferred  to  the 
Money  Making  Account  Book,  which  contains 
112  pages,  size  8yixlO%  inches,  and  is  bound  in 
half  blue  Silk  Cloth  Back— Cadet  Blue  Cover, 
Paper  Sides — Turned  Edges,  semi-flexible,  stamped 
in  gold  on  Front  Cover.  This  book  baa  been 
prepared  by  an  expert  to  fit  any  salary  from 
the  smallest  to  the  largest.  Incorporate  in  it 
is  a  recapitulation  for  every  month  of  the  year 
which  Rhows  at  a  glance  the  budget  and  the 
amounts  paid  out  during  the  month  for  the 
various  classified  items  of  expense.  It  is  the 
only  book  to  our  knowledge  which  has  a  Budget 
column  for  every  month.  Special  columns  are 
provided  for  items  on  which  an  income  tax  does 
not  have  to  be  paid  so  that  these  amounts  may 
be  deducted  at  the  end  of  the  year.     (This  fe»- 


Letter  flrom  Head  of 
FlnancUl  DcfNurtoient  of 
liWgHt  OarpDcmtion  of  Its 
Kind  in  the  United  States. 
Independent  OorporaUon 
Gentlemen: 

I  consider  your  scoonnt 
book  a  nmarktble  oontrlb- 
otioQ  to  the  people  of  this 
ooontry  at  this  time. 

In  our  company  we  hate 
6000  employta  and  it  was 
a  revslation  to  me  In  gtr- 
inff  them  sdrioe  in  tccard 
to  the  makint  out  of  their 
inoome  tax  tetiims  to  find 
how  few  had  any  Intelli- 
gent  idea  of  their  income 
and  their  Itvins  eapemes. 

The  simpUdtf  of  your 
plan  which  by  comparison 
with  previous  methods  of 
acooant  iceeping  woold 
seem  to  be  well-nil^  auto- 
matle  appeals  to  me  strong- 
ly. 

They  say  you  can't  teadi 
an  old  doff  new  tricks,  but 
I  will  say  to  you  that  I 
am  folnt  to  use  the  Fer- 
rin Book  for  my  own  fam- 
ily expenses,  and  <$nsider 
it  will  make  money  for  me 
ri|^  from  the  start. 
(Sisned) 
D.  8.  BUBTON. 


ture  alone  may  MTe  yon  many  timaa  the  small 
price  of  the  Systenu) 

The  Ferrin  Investment  Insurance  Register  is 
designed  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  your 
investments,  insurance  policies,  etc.  Ck>ntain8 
32  pages,  size  5x8  inches,  price  separately,  50c 
The  Ferrin  Inventory  and  Fire  Insurance  Record 
will  enable  you  to  make  and  keep  a  complete  in- 
ventory of  every  room  in  the  house;  also  pro- 
vides for  record  of  your  fire  insurance  policy.  It 
is  an  absolute  necessity  in  case  of  fire.  It  mav 
save  you  many  thousand  times  the  cost,  which 
is  50c  when  sold  separately. 

Two  Minutes  a  Day 

The  Ferrin  Money-Making  Account 
System  takes  only  two  minutes  a  day. 
Any  grammar  school  boy  or  girl  can 
keep  the  accounts  This  method  is  not 
a  hard  task.    It  is  just  fan. 

Now  you  need  not  worry  about  the 
money  you  spend  for  clothes,  food, 
rent  or  the  theater.  You  will  spend 
freely  because  you  will  know  how 
much  you  can  afford  to  spend. 

The  Ferrin  Money  Making  System 
is  a  most  practical  gift  to  any  newly 
married  couple.  Many  people  use 
them  for  Christmas  gifts. 

Send  No  Money 

See  how  nuigically  the  Ferrin 
Money  Making  Account  System 
works,  no  matter  how  much  or  how 
little  your  income.  We  know  what 
you  will  think  •  of  it  when  you  see 
it.  So  we  are  willing  to  send  you 
the  complete  system  without  your 
sending  us  any  money  in  adTance. 
Just  mail  the  coupon,  and  back  will 
come  the  system  by  return  maiL  If 
you  feel  that  you  can  afford  not  to 
have  it,  simply  send  it  back  and  you 
(vill  owe  nothing. 

Rut  when  you  have  seen  what  big  rBtmns 
the  Ferrlu  System  will  pay  you,  you  wlU 
surely  want  to  keep  this  wonderful  aid  to 
moncy-makinc  especially  as  we  are  ^far 
making  a   apecial  abort-time  offer  of  omy 

$3   for  the  complete  system. 

You  will  appreciate  wbat  a  remarkable 
offer  thlB  is  when  you  consider  ttiat  other  expense  accouM 
books  are  sold  for  S8  and  coven  a  period  of  only  two 
years.  The  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account  Book  oovflffs 
four  years,  and  therefore  has  twice  the  value,  S6.  •And 
In  addition  you  get  the  Ferrin  latchen  Calendar,  Ite 
Ferrin  Pocket  Account  Book,  The  Ferrin  Investment  and 
Insurance  Register.  .  The  Ferrin  Household  Inventory  and 
Fire  Insurance  Record,  each  worth  50c  or  92.00.  Ton 
liave  the  opportunity,  therefore,  of  securing  S8  value  for 
only  $8.  .    . 

But  we  can  make  this  special  cosiblnatton  offer  only 
for  a  limited  time.  We  expect  to  place  this  system  In  odd 
hundred  thousand  homes  this  year.  We  want».your  hoiiie 
to  be  one  oC  them.  Tou  are  therefore  urged  to  malt  the 
coupon  now-— te  do  so  costs  nollilng  and  does  not  obll* 
gate  you  in  any  way,  and  It  may  be  a  reTelstion  to  ymi 
of  how  much  more  you  can  get  out  of  your  income. 

TNoiPENDET?^  CORPORATION 


•f   me   IsdepHidMit   WHkly 
r-2712.  lit   W.   40til   St..    N.   Y. 

Flaase  tend  me  the  Fwrin  Vootj-lUMng  Aeoout  HyttMi  (tbm 
•ntira  fife  beoki)  for  Trm  BsamlnaUon.  I  will  sand  yoa  It  to 
nm  peymsnt  wHbin  5  days  after  raoalpt.  or  Ntam  the 


Addnei. 


.R.  of  m»-is-if . 


SENT  FREEI-'WA*  JESUS  OMP 


Finish  This  Story  for 
Yourself — 

fhe  girl  got  $6  a  week  and  waa  lonely.    "Piggy" — you  can 

magine  his  kind — was  waiting  downstairs.  He  knew  where 

champagne  and  music  could  be  had.   But  that  night  she 

didn't  go.     That  was  Lord  Kitchener's  doing.     But 

auotber  night! 

O.  HENRY 

tells  about  it  in  this  Btor;,  with  that  full  knowledge  of  women, 
with  that  frank  facing  of  sex,  and  that  clean  mind  that  have 
endeared   him   to  the   men   and  women   of   the  land. 

Out  of  the  poveii^f  and  struggle  of  his  owh  life  0.  Henry  forged 
these  atories  of  the  people.  He  was  one  of  the  disinherited— and 
he  knew  their  problems.  Re  called  all  men  brother.  Of  economiea 
he  knew  nothing— of  life  he  knew  all. 

No  writer  of  any  country  has  ever  been  so  truly  of  the  people 
as  O.  Henry.  To  him  the  little  ahopgirl,  who  barters  bread  to 
buy  her  hat,  is  a  far  more  important  member  of  society  than  the 
millionaire's   wife  who  in  b<K'ed  with  too  many  dinner  portiea. 

When  O.  Henry's  stories  Qrst  began  to  stir  the  literary  world 
they  were  read  in  colleges,  in  literary  societies.  They  were  hailed 
as  creat  American  classics,  but  to. day  they  -have  the  greater  tribute 
of  being  read  and  loved  by  the  real  workingman.  Mechanics,  ship- 
builders, trainihen.  clerks,  shopgirls — workers  of  every  kind — all 
read  O,  Henry.  They  laugh  and  cry  over  his  stories  because  in 
them  they  see  theraselves  mirrored,  with  their  very  souls  shining 
through  Uie  pages. 

JACK  LONDON 

5    VOLUMES 

Jack  London's  name  has  spread  over  the  earth.  He  waa  the 
founder  of  a  new  literature.  Through  him  we  may  drop  our  wei^t 
of  everyday  fears  and  deal  with  men — for  he  was  balder  than  all 
his  heroes.  See  life  with  him  in  the  rough — life,  palpitating — latent 
— reaL    Get  his  best  work  abaolutely  free  of  diarte. 

u-Lut  Chance  to  Get  a  FREE  Set  of  / 

VH  LONDON— Final  Edition  Going  Fart         j' 

I  last  edition  of  Jack  London 's  works  we  can  get  at  the  jf  ^Jk 
which  permits  of  our  giving  them  FREE  with  O.  Henry.  ^  i-* -»» 
one  edition  is  gone  (and  there  are  only  a  tew  hundred  /  B?!r'""  « 
:)  you  will  be  able  to  get  Jack  London  's  wonderful  /  S^^'ri^ 
at  their  regular  price  of  a  dollar  or  more  a  volume.  /  N«w  Yeik. 
t  you  can,  get  the  O.  Henr^  at  the  low  price  with   ^'    5f?,'l2*™ATO^ 


!w  of  Reviews  Co. 

IC  Plac^        New  York 


FREE 


Finish  This  Story  for 
Yourself — 

The  girl  got  $6  a  week  and  waa  lonely.    "Piggy" — ^you  can 

magine  Ma  kind — was  waiting  downstairs.  He  knew  where 

champagne  and  muaie  could  be  had.  But  that  night  she 

didn't  go.     That  was  Lord  Kitchener's  doing.     But 

another  night  T 

O.  HENRY 

tells  about  it  in  this  atorr,  with  that  full  knowledge  of  women, 
with  that  frank  facing  of  sex,  and  that  clean  mind  that  hare 
endeared  him  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  laud. 

Out  of  the  poverty  and  Htruegle  of  his  own  life  0.  Henry  forged 
these  atoriea  of  the  people.  He  was  one  of  the  disinherited — and 
he  knew  their  problems.  He  called  all  men  brother.  Of  economics 
be  knew  nothing — of  life  he  knew  all. 

No  writer  of  any  country  has  ever  been  bo  truly  of  the  people 
aa  0.  Henry.  To  him  the  little  shopgirl,  who  barters  bread  to 
buy  her  hat,  is  a  far  more  important  member  of  society  than  the 
millionaire's   wife  who  ia  iMHred   with  too  many  dinner  parties. 

When  O.  Henry's  stories  first  began  to  stir  the  literary  world 
they  were  read  in  colleges,  in  literary  societies.  They  were  hailed 
as  great  American  classics,  but  to-day  they  -bare  the  greater  tribute 
of  being  read  and  loved  by  the  real  workingman.  Mechanics,  ship- 
builders, trainmen,  clerks,  shopgirls — workers  of  every  kind — all 
read  0.  Henry.  They  laugh  and  cry  over  his  stories  because  In 
them  they  see  themselves  mirrored,  with  their  very  souls  shining 
through  the  pages. 

JACK  LONDON 


FREE 
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Jack  London's  name  has  spread  over  the  earth.  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  new  literature.  'Through  him  we  may  drop  our  wei^t 
of  everyday  fears  and  deal  with  men — for  he  was  bcdder  than  all 
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I  Owe  My  Success  to  Wilsoi 


O^ 


BY  S.  J. 

k  XE  evening  about 
six  months  ago  I 
left  my  office  at  507 
Fifth  avenue  very 
much  discouraged,  for 
that  afternoon  I  had 
lost  a  large  sale  on 
which  I  would  have 
netted  a  handsome 
commission. 

This    was    one    of 
many    sueh    incidents 
where  I  had  failed  in 
my  method  of  selling 
to  do  the  right  thing 
to  close  with  my  prospect,  and  I  was  prac- 
tically ready  to  admit  I  was  a  failure  as  a 
salesman. 

After  I  had  told  my  troubles  to  a  close 
friend  of  mine  that  evening  he  said: 
"Frank,  I  know  the  man  who  can  help 
you,"  and  he  named  Mr.  Wilson  M,  Tay- 
lor, lie  told  me  that  he  had  known  Mr. 
Taylor  for  a  long  time,  and  of  his  tremen- 
dous success  in  one  organization  in  par- 
ticular in  taking  a  score  of  salesmen  who 
had  never  sold  this  firm's  line  before  and 
developed  them  in  three  weeks'  training 
fo  become  supersalesmen  and  to  earn  dou- 
ble and  triple  their  formtr  salaries. 

Naturally.  I  lost  no  time  in  Inokinf;  up  Mr. 
Taylor.  I  waH  in  his  nflice  promptly  at  0  o't'lock 
the  npxt  morninj;.  I  told  him  liow  I  repeatedly 
lost  salpa  for  m>mc  unaceoiin table  rPBHi>n,  end 
that  I  had  reached  a.  )K)int  where  1  had  liixt  faith 
in  myself,  wan  diseoitrafct-d  and  r^ady  to  quit. 

llf  then  explained  hia  ccientiSc  method  of 
aelliti);,  as  outlined  In  his  book  "The  Science 
of  Anpniadi."  In  an  hour  I  dtacovcred  why  I 
had  loft  my  lar^  sale  the  day  before,  why  I 
had  repcatiilly  failed  in  the  pant  and  why  hun- 
drc^B   are    failin);   day    after   day    in    the    fcreat 


FRANK 

endorse  Mr.  ^fk 
which  I  dearlf  ow 
Therefore,  1  saf  i 
or  woman,  whose  I 
way  affiliated  with 


therefrom. 

I  feel  that  if  I  cm 
of  ambitious  peopk 
have  been  iDstnimi 
way  to  greatly  ii 
and  their  earning  p 
thia,  I  have  atUii 
unqualified  endoriei 
big  woric  he  is  doim„. 

Mr.    Taylor,    in    "Hie    SoinM    i 
tells  you  how  to  j 
type  of  man  you  i 
man  you   must  eel 
who  procraati  nates,  th«  t 

tional.   who   i  .        -    ,, 

who  ia  eonaervatiTe,  Uw  tjiw  gf  ^mM  Wte  >■ 
take  long  chances.     He  ovUtaw  kW  plm  k  nA 

a  simple,  practical  way  that  am, —  *— 

stand  and  apply  it  In  nil  dkl|y  i 

To  secure  the  widest  p> 

Taylor  will  send  the  book  on  B  dui^  Ufnnl 
.and  should  you  not  feel  It  !•  worth  ^ai«  ^m 
the  price  (only  S2.00)  jcn  BtB  ntma  it  te  •  tat 

without  obligatior  " 


in  ^'Tht  Beknm  of  ^nn^* 
to  judge  mm,  Imht  imffwm  ita 
ou  must  sell  ^amtf,  tts  tin  tf 
:  seU  qnhkly.  the  tm*  al^M 
-  I,  the  tm  ol  Mu  wto  iB  ■ 
n-emotloMl,  tks  tff*  ml  ■ 


t  posdbb  diatrlbalta  Ife 


■  oi)]Jortunity  is 

Use  it.     A  littli 

whether  or  not  "The  SclenM  of  Afun^^f  i^ 
brneflt  you  as  greatly  a>  it  hu  2.  AbA  ^ 
hundreds  of  other  men.     Ton  tilu  ■•  fU.fc 

And  in  this  I 

up  into  the  I 

NOT 

Send  fo 
book  to  an 


s  of  Nelling.  I  bought  a  copy  of  his  book 
-me  Si'ienee  of  Approach,"  studied  it  t  •■■- 
and  began  to  apply  it. 


t  carefully 


In  a  week  I  knew  I  had  found  the  hey  to 
Biu'cp^-ful  Bfllinp.  for  I  had  reopened  and  rlr>sed 
the  Inrtre  sale  1  had  previoualy  lost.  I  cimtinued 
to  study  and  apply  Mr.  Taylor's  method  with 
amating  sueeess,  for  in  one  mnnth  I  had  earned 
in  commission  more  than  I  had  made  in  the 
previous  6  months.  That  was  S  months  ago. 
I'p  to  now.  T  have  earned  in  commissions  10 
time^  that  amount,  a  thing  T  never  dreamed 
posalble. 

1  am  positive  today  that  I  know  how  to  sell — 
I  am  surp  of  myself — I  know  that  I  have  found 
the  solution  of  the  greatest  problem  of  aelling. 
Is  it  any  wonder  thai  I  grasp  thia  opportunity  b> 


isK" 


Does  not  depend  upon  opportunity  or  intellectual  brilliancyof  any  kind, 
because  it  is  well  known  that  uneducated  people  often  acquire  great 
wealth,  while  cultured  and  talented  people  remain  in  poverty. 

Again,  it  does  not  depend  upon  capital,  because  many  men  with  large 
capital  lose  it,  while  others  with  no  capital  acquire  phenomenal  wealth. 

Nor  does  it  depend  upon  getting  into  any  particular  business.  Men  se- 
cure independence  in  every  business,  while  others  in  the  same  business 
remain  in  want. 

Whatever  finds  a  place  in  human  experience  is  the  result  of  the  thinking 
process,  and  the  determining  factors  are  therefore  within  your  own 
control. 

This  may  seem  "toogoodtobetrue,"  but  if  you  will  consider  that  by  the 
touch  of  a  button  or  the  turn  of  a  lever  science  has  placed  almost  infinite 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  man,  it  becomes  evident  that  there  may  be  still 
other  laws  not  generally  known  which  contain  even  greater  possibilities. 

*'The  Master  Key"  is  a  key  with  which  many  are  converting  loss  into 
gain,  fear  into  courage,  despair  into  joy,  hope  into  fruition;  a  key  with 
which  many  are  finding  health,  self-reliance,  power;  the  key  which 
thrills,  fascinates,  carries  conviction,  understanding,  perception,  inspi- 
ration; a  key  which  is  changing  the  lives  of  thousands,  and  may  have  an 
almost  unbelieveable  influence  upon  your  life. 

A  MASTER  KEY  will  be  sent  to  you,  without 
cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind,  if  you  address 

Charles  F.  Haanel,  204  Howard  Bldg.,  St.  Loms,  Mo. 
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NERVE  EXt 
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How  We  Become  Shell-Shocked  in  Eoery-Day  LUm 
By  PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN 


THERE  is  but  one  malady  more  tenible 
than  Nerve  Exhaustion,  and  that  b  its 
kin.  Insanity.  Only  those  who  have  passed 
through  a  siege  of  Nerve  Exhaustion  can  under- 
stand the  true  meaning  of  this  statement.  It  is 
HELL;  no  other  word  can  express  it.  At  first, 
the  victim  is  afraid  he  will  die,  and  as  it  grips 
him  deeper,  he  is  afraid  he  will  not  die;  so  great 
is  his  mental  torture.  He  becomes  panic -stricken 
and  irresolute.  A  sickening  sensation  of  weak- 
ness and  helplessness  overcomes  him.  He 
becomes  obsessed  with  the  thought  of  self-de- 
struction. 

Nerve  Exhaustion  means  Nerve  Bankruptcy. 
The  wonderful  organ  we  term  the  Nervous  System 
consists  of  countless  millions  of  cells.  These  cells 
are  reservoirs  which  store  a  mysterious  energy 
we  term  Nerve  Force.  The  amount  stored  repre- 
sents our  Nerve  Capital.  Every  organ  works  with 
all  its  might  to  keep  the  supply  of  Nerve  Force  in 
these  cells  at  a  high  level,  for  Life  itself  depends 
more  upon  Nerve  Force  than  on  the  food  we  eat 
or  even  the  air  we  breathe. 

If  we  unduly  tan  the  ner^-es  through  overwork, 
worry,  excitement  or  grief,  or  if  we  subject  the 
muscular  system  to  excessive  strain,  we  consume 
more  Nerve  Force  than  the  organs  produce,  and 
the  natural  result  must  be  Nerve  Exhaustion. 

Nerve  Exhaustion  is  not  a  malady  that  comes 
suddenly.  It  may  be  years  in  developing  and  the 
decline  is  accompanied  by  unmistakable  symp- 
toms, which,  unfortunately,  cannot  readily  be 
recognized.  The  average  person  thinks  that  when 
hb  hands  do  not  tremble  and  his  muscles  do  not 
twitch,  he  cannot  possibly  be  neri'ous.  This  is  a 
dangerous  assumption,  for  people  with  bands  as 
solid  as  a  rock  and  who  appear  to  be  in  perfect 
health  may  be  dangerously  near  Ner\-e  Collapse. 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  Nen'e  Exhaustion 
is  the  derangement  of  the  Sympathetic  Nervous 
System,  the  nerve  branch  which  governs  the  vi- 
tal organ  fsee  diagram).  In  other  words,  the 
vital  organs  become  sluggish  because  of  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  Nerve  Ener^.  This  is  manifested 
by  a  cycle  of  weaknesses  and  disturbances  in 
digestion,  constipation,  poor  blood  circulation  and 
general  muscular  lassitude  usually  being  the  first 
to  be  noticed. 

I  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  studied  the 
health  problem  from  every  angle.    My  investi- 


gations and  deductions  always  broua 
to  the  immutable  truth  that  Nerve  1 
and  Nerve  Weakness  is  the  baisic  came  oTt 
every  bodily  ailment,  pain  or  disorder.  I  ^ 
with  the  noted  British  authority  on  the  oen 
Alfred  T.  Scbofield,  M.  D.,  the  author  of  ■■■ 
ous  works  on  the  subject,  who  Myi:  **Xt  b  mrl 
lief  that  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  ^A 
nance  of  health  is  that  the  nerves  be  in  ordK' 
The  great  war  has  tau^t  us  how  frail  Um  ■ 
vous  system  is,  and  how  icnsitfve  it  ii  to  rin 
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especially  mental  and  i  

Shock,  it  was  proved,  d  not  ii(}uR  tht  MP 

fibers  in  themselves.   I  ffrrt  li  iiiliiilj  tj^ 

Thousands  lost  thdr  i  n  Ombgr,  mtt  X 


cases  from  New  York  alone  being  in  asylums  for 
the  insane.  Many  more  thousands  became  ner- 
vous wrecks.  The  strongest  men  becpie  para- 
lyzed so  that  they  could  not  stand,  eat  or  even 
speak.  One-third  of  all  the  hospital  cases  were 
*'nerve  cases,"  all  due  to  excessive  strain  of  the 
S>mpathetic  Ner\ous  System. 

The  mile-a-minute  Ufe  of  to-day,  with  its 
worry,  hurry,  grief  and  mental  tension  is  exactly 
the  same  as  Shell  Shock,  except  that  the  shock  is 
less  forcible,  but  more  prolonged,  and  in  the  end 
just  as  disastrous.  Our  crowded  insane  asylums 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Nine 
people  out  of  ten  you  meet  have  "frazzled  nerves." 

Perhaps  you  have  chased  from  doctor  to  doc- 
tor seeking  relief  for  a  mysterious  "something  the 
matter  with  you."  Each  doctor  tells  you  that 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  you;  that  every 
organ  is  perfect.  But  you  know  there  is  some- 
thing the  matter.  You  feel  it,  and  you  act  it 
You  are  tired,  dizzy,  cannot  sleep,  cannot  digest 
your  food  and  you  have  pains  here  and  there. 
You  are  told  you  are  "run  down"  and  need  a  rest. 
Or  the  doctor  may  give  you  a  tonic.  Leave  nerve 
tonics  alone.  It  is  like  making  a  tired  horse  run 
by  towing  him  behind  an  automobile. 

Our  Health,  Happiness  and  Success  in  life  de- 
mands that  we  face  these  facts  understandingly. 
I  have  written  a  64-page  book  on  this  subject 
which  teaches  how  to  protect  the  nerves  from 
every  day  Shell  Shock.  It  teaches  how  to  soothe, 
calm  and  care  for  the  nerves;  how  to  nourish 
them  through  proper  breathing  and  other  means. 
The  cost  of  the  book  is  only*  25  cents.  Bound  in 
cloth,  50  cents.  Remit  in  coin  or  stamps.  See 
address  at  the  bottom  of  page.  If  the  book  does 
not  meet  your  fullest  expectations,  your  money 
will  be  refunded,  plus  your  outlay  of  postage. 

The  book  "Nerve  Force"  solves  the  problem 
for  you  and  will  enable  you  to  diagnose  your 
troubles  understandingly.  The  facts  presented 
will  prove  a  revelation  to  you,  and  the  advice 
given  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  you. 

You  should  send  for  this  book  to-day.  It  is 
for  you,  whether  you  have  had  trouble  with  your 
nerves  or  not.  Your  nerves  are  the  most  pre- 
cious possession  you  have.  Through  them  you 
experience  all  that  makes  life  worth  living,  for  to 
be  dull  nerved  means  to  be  dull  brained,  insen- 
sible to  the  higher  phases  of  life — love,  moral 
courage,  ambition  and  temperament.  The  finer 
your  brain  is,  the  finer  and  more  delicate  is  your 
nervous  system,  and  the  more  imperative  it  is 
that  you  care  for  your  nerves.  The  book  is 
especially  important  to  those  who  have  ''high 
strung".  ner\'es.  and  those  who  must  tax  their 
nerves  to  the  limit. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  from 
people  who  have  read  the  book  and  were  greatly 
benefited  by  the  teachings  set  forth  therein: 

"I  have  gained  12  pounds  since  reading  your 
book,  and  I  feel  so  eneiigetic.    I  had  about  given 


up  hope  of  ever  finding  the  cause  of  my  k^? 
weij^t." 

"I  have  been  treated  by  a  number  of  nerve 
specialists,  and  have  traveled  from  country  to 
country  in  an  endeavor  to  restore  my  nerves  to 
normal.  Your  little  book  has  done  more  for  me 
than  all  other  methods  combined." 

"Your  book  did  more  for  me  for  indigestion 
than  two  courses  in  dieting." 

"My  heart  is  now  regular  again  and  my  nerves 
are  fine.  I  thought  I  had  heart  trouble,  but 
it  was  simply  a  case  of  abused  nerves.  I  have 
reread  your  book  at  least  ten  times." 

A  woman  writes:  "Your  book  has  helped  my 
nerves  wonderfully.  I  am  sleeping  so  well  and 
in  the  morning  I  feel  so  rested." 

"The  advice  given  in  your  book  on  relaxation 
and  calming  of  nerves  has  cleared  my  brain.  Be- 
fore I  was  half  dizzy  all  the  time." 

A  physician  says:  "Your  book  shows  you  have 
a  scientific  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  nerves 
and  nervous  people.  I  am  recommending  your 
book  to  my  patients." 

A  prominent  lawyer  of  Ansonia,  Conn.,  says: 
"Your  book  saved  me  from  ai  ner\'ous  collapse, 
such  as  I  had  three  years  ago.  I  now  sleep 
soundly  and  I  am  gaining  weight.  I  can  again 
do  a  real  day's  work." 

The  "FLU"  Coming  Again 

m 

A  warning  has  been  sent  forth  by  the  Board 
of  Health  of  various  cities  that  the  Spanish  Inflii* 
enza  will  break  out  again  this  winter.  Dr.  Roytl 
S.  Copeland,  the  Health  Commissioner  of  New 
Yoric,  is  especially  emphatic  in  this  warning. 

The  "Flu"  killed  more  than  twice  as  many 
people  during  the  few  months  that  it  raged  than 
were  killed  in  the  war  during  the  entire  four 
years,  and  those  who  recovered  from  the  disease 
were  left  seriously  weakened  in  constitutional 
power.  Over  6,000,000  died  of  the  "Flu**  in 
India  alone. 

The  real  cause  of  "Flu"  is  not  known.  ,  We 
know  that  it  is  a  disease  involving  the  resfMratoiy 
tracts,  therefore,  by  making  these  tracts  healthi(4^ 
through  breathing  deeply,  a  great  step  wQl.Jbe 
made  toward  immunity.  The  proper  method  of 
breathing  is  described  by  diagram  in  the  boi»k 
"Nerve  Force." 

m 

Clothing  the  body  scientifically  is  another  Im- 
portant factor  in  the  prevention  of  the  "Flu." 
Hiis  subject  and  other  important  points  are 
clearly  and  exhaustively  discussed  in  a  special 
16  page  booklet  I  have  written  on  the  Preventkm 
of  Colds.  I  shall  agree  to  send  a  copy  of  thb 
booklet  free  to  purchasers  of  the  booK  "Nerve 
Force,"  mentioned  above.    Address: 

PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN, 

.SMdia87,ltOWMt40th  SbrtMl.  N^  Y«tfc 


Little  S 
Chara 

The  Simple  Knat 


EVERY  one  knom  that  a  I 
the  inteUectiul  typ»— 4hi 
weakness  while  a  pranotir 
minatioii — these  things  and  a  fi 
■fentood  by  all.  But  often  then 
ancnl  by  others  which  are  just 
the  average  person  doesn't  kl 

As  a  comequeDce  we 
often  jump  to  condusions 
about  people,  which  prove 
incorrect  because  we  don't 
carry  our  observations  far 
enough.  It's  like  trying  to 
read  a  sentence  by  looking 
at  the  fiiM  one  or  two 
words.  We  might  guess  the 
sense  hut  more  likely  than 
not  we'd  go  wrong.  Yet 
once  you  have  the  secret, 
you  can  understand  what 
oU  the  little  sgns  mean  and 
get  at  a  glance  a  complete 
picture  of  the  chatactcris- 
ticB  of  every  person  you 
meet,  as  caiOy  as  yoti  read 


I  know  this  to  be  tme 
for  I  tued  to  be  about  the 
poorest   iadge  of  character 
that  I  know.    I  was  always 
making  friends  only  to  find 
that  they  were  the  wrong 
kind,  or  saying  the  wrong 
thing   to  my   customers   beca 
"size    them    up"    correctly,   o 
people   who   never   hitended  i 
even  made  a  costly  mistake 
job  to  go  into  partnerth^  wil 
out  to  be  little  ifaott  of  a  t) 

I  was  pretty  much  tfisconn 
I  determined  that  the  tUng  i 
learn  to  read  character.  If  snd 
poniUe,  for  I  feh  that  mdet 
I  could  tinst  and  whom  I  en 
get  very  bx. 

It  was  about  tUs  tfanc  tli 
about  Dr.  Katberine  H.  H.  I 
ogidnd  a»  the  forcrooit  dni 


able  to  express  himself  only  in  some  active, 
sive  manner.  The  second  man  was  studious,  plod- 
ding and  constant,  and  expressed  himself  after  pro- 
longed concentration  and  careful  thought.  The 
first  man,  the  doctor  said,  was  therefore  especially 
equipped  to  execute  plans,  to  carry  to  success  any 
course  of  action,  but  was  not  particularly  qualified 
to  make  plans  or  to  map  out  a  course  of  action — 
he  could  make  practical  use  of  many  different  kinds 
of  knowledge  but  did  not  have  the  patience  or  the 
power  of  concentration  to  search  out  and  classify 
the  knowledge  so  that  it  could  be  used.  While  he 
was  a  brilliant  speaker,  a  resourceful  and  effective 
debater,  he  lacked  the  power  to  dig  out  and  assemble 
the  material  for  orations  and  debates.  The  second 
man,  she  continued,  being  shy  and  self-conscious, 
could  not  speak  in  public,  but  was  a  master  of  study 
and  research  and  strong  in  his  ability  to  classify 
and  correlate  all  kinds  of  knowledge. 

"Indeed,"  said  Dr.  Blackford,  "this  gentleman 
would  be  a  remarkable  success  as  a  lawyer,  especially 
in  court  practice.  The  other  gentleman  would 
be  a  remarkable  success  as  a  lawyer,  but  his  parti- 
cular field  would  be  the  preparation  of  cases  and 
the  giving  of  counsel  to  clients.  Therefore,"  she 
went  on,  "they  would  be  particularly  fitted  to  work 
together  as  partners,  not  only  because  they  com- 
plement each  other  professionally  but  because  their 
dispositions  are  such  that  they  would  naturally 
admire  and  respect  each  other." 

As  she  said  this  the  audience  broke  into  a  storm 
of  applause  and  upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  the 
two  men  were  indeed  lawyers  and  partners,  that 
they  had  been  partners  for  twenty  years  and  were 
well  known  in  Pittsburgh  for  their  intense  affection 
for  each  other  and  for  the  fact  that  during  their 
twenty  years'  partnership  they  had  never  had  a  dis- 
agreement. One  was  the  brilliant  trial  lawyer;  the 
other  the  student  and  counselor  and  as  a  team 
thev  were  remarkablv  successful. 

♦    «    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

When  the  lecture  was  over  it  didn't  take  me  long 
to  get  up  to  the  platform  and  inquire  as  to  how  I 
could  learn  more  about  character  reading,  and  I 
found  that  Dr.  Blackford  had  just  completed  a 
popular  Course  that  explained  the  whole  thing  and 
which  would  be  sent  on  approval,  without  charge, 
for  examination.  I  immediately  wrote  the  pub- 
lishers and  received  the  Course  by  return  mafl. 

And  when  it  came  I  was  never  so  amazed  in  my 
life — for  here  was  the  whole  secret  in  seven  fasdnat- 
ing  lessons.  No  hard  study — no  tiresome  drudgery, 
just  interesting  pictures  and  simple  directions  that 
I  couldn't  go  wrong  on. 

WTiy,  the  very  first  lesson  taught  me  pointers  I 
could  use  right  away  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
a  few  weeks  before  I  was  able  at  one  quick  but 
careful  survey  to  tell  just  what  a  man  was  like  by 
what  he  looked  like. 


People  took  on  a  new  interest.  Instead  of  just 
"blanks"  each  one  became  a  definite  personality 
with  qualities,  tastes  and  traits  whidi  I  was  always 
able  to  "spot."  Why,  the  very  act  of  meeting  people 
became  the  most  fascinating  pastime  in  the  world. 
And  how  much  more  clearly  my  own  character 
loomed  up  to  me.  I  know  as  never  before  my 
limitations  and  my  capabilities. 

But  it  has  been  my  contact  with  people  in  busi- 
ness that  my  new  faculty  has  helped  me  most — to 
say  that  it  has  been  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to 
me  is  to  put  it  mildly.  It  has  enabled  me  to  se- 
lect a  new  partner  who  has  proved  the  best  help 
a  man  ever  had — it  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
buUd  up  probably  the  most  efiicient  "frictionless" 
organization  in  our  line  of  business  with  every  man 
in  the  right  job — it  has  been  the  means  of  my  se- 
curing thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  business  from 
men  I  had  never  been  able  to  sell  before  because 
I  hadn't  judged  them  correctly,  for  after  all  sales- 
manship is  more  in  knowing  the  man  you're  dealing 
with  than  in  any  other  one  thing — and  what  IVe 
learned  from  Dr.  Blackford's  lessons  enables  me  to 
know  as  much  about  a  man  the  first  time  I  meet 
him   as  his   best   friend — sometimes   more. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  concerns  as  the  Scott 
Paper  Company,  the  Baker-Vawter  Company,  Uie 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 
and  others  have  sought  Dr.  Blackford  as  counselor; 
or  that  thousands  of  heads  of  large  corporations, 
salesmen,  engineers,  physicians,  baiScers,  and  edu- 
cators have  studied  her  Course  and  say  that  the 
benefit  derived  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to 
them? 


Send  No  Money 


The  biggest  surprise  about  Dr.  Blackford's  Course 
you  haven't  read  yet — and  that  is  the  price.  If 
after  examining  the  seven  lessons  in  your  own  home 
you  decide  to  keep  the  Course  you  need  only  send 
$5  in  full  payment.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  Course,  send  it  back  and  you  wfll 
owe  nothing. 

Merely  send  the  coupon  for  it  now  without  money 
—or  write  a  letter  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  charges 
prepaid. 

You  take  no  risk  and  you  have  everything  to 
gain,  so  mail  the  coupon,  before  this  remarkable 
offer  is  withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


Independent  Corporation 

PnbUahcra  of  tb«  ladopoBdMt  Weekly 
D«i»t.  BSTia  1 19  W.  40th  St-  New  Y<Mrk 

Please  send  me  Dr.  Blackford's  Course  of  seven 
lessons  called  ''Reading  Character  at  Sight."  I  will 
either  remail  the  Course  to  you  within  five  days 
after  its  receipt  or  send  you  $5  in  full  payment  of 
the  course. 


And  what  a  revelation  it  was !    For  the  first  time      Name 

I  really  knew  people  whom  I  thought  I  had  known 

for  years.     It  was  all  so  simple  now  that  it  harcfly       Address 

seemed  possible  that  I  could  have  made  such  mb- 

takes  as  I  did  before  I  heard  of  Dr.  Blackford. Bev.  «t«««.VL.v^ 


New  Stomachs  for  Old 
In  48  Hours 


By  R.  S.  Thompson 


THOUSANDS  of  people  who  suffered 
for  years  with  all  sorts  of  stomach 
trouble  are  walking  around  today  with 
entirely  re-made  stomachs— stomachs  which 
have  been  re-made  in  from  forty-eight  to 
seveoty-two  hours!  They  enjoy  their  meals 
and  never  have  a  thought  of  indigestion,  con- 
stipation or  any  of  the  serious  illnesses  witb 
which  they  formerly  suffered  and  which  are 
directly  traceable  to  the  stomach. 

And  these  surprising  results  have  been  pro- 
duced not  by  drugs  or  medicines  of  any  lund, 
not  by  foregoJDg  substantial  foods,  not  by  eating 
specially  prepared  or  patented  foods  of  any  Idnd, 
but  by  eating  the  plainest,  simi^est  foods  cor- 
rectly combined ! 

These  facts  were  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind 
by  Eugene  Christian,  the  eminent  Food  Scientist, 
nho  is  said  to  have  successfully  treated  over 
33,000  people  with  foods  alone! 

As  Christian  says,  man  is  what  be  eats.  What 
we  take  into  our  stomachs  today,  we  are  tomor- 
row. Food  is  the  source  of  all  power,  yet  not 
one  person  in  a  hundred  knows  the  chemistry  of 
foods  as  related  to  the  chemistry  of  the  body. 
The  result  i;  we  are  a  nation  of  "stomach  sirf- 
ferers," 

Christian  has  proved  that  to  eat  good,  simple, 
nourishing  food  is  not  necessarily  to  eat  cor- 
rectly, in  the  first  place,  many  of  the  foods 
which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  good  are  in 
reality  about  the  wor^t  things  we  can  eat,  while 
others  that  we  regard  as  harmfiil  have  the  most 
food  value. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  harm  which  comes 
from  eating  blindly  is  the  fact  that  very  often 
two  perfectly  good  foods  when  eaten  at  the  same 
meal  form  a  chemical  reaction  in  the  stomach 
and  literally  explode,  liberating  dangerous  toxic 
poisons  which  are  absorbed  by  the  blood  and 
circulate  throughout  the  system,  forming  the 
root  of  an  or  nearly  all  sickness,  die  first  indica- 
tioDS  of  which  are  acidity,  fermentatioa,  gai,  am- 


stipation  and  many  other  sympalhetic  iDt  k 
to  most  serious  consequences. 

And  yet  just  as  wrong  food  s 
binations  will  destn^  our  hcaltl 
so  will  the  right  foods  quickly  c 
tain  bodily  vigor  and  mntal  cneiBy.  lav^tt 
with  Eugene  Christian  he  told  me  of  rwif 
his  experiences  in  the  treatment  of  dba 
through  food — just  a  few  "w^amin  ggt  g|  | 
more  than  33,000  cases  he  has  on  icconL 

One  case  which  interested  me  greatly  wm  d 
of  a  young  business  man  whoae  ~  ~ 
been  practically  wrecked  through  s) 
fermentation  and  constipation,  rest 
cal  sluggishness  which  was  natunlljr  i 
his  ability  to  use  his  ound.  He  «•■  ta 
pounds  underweight  when  he  fint  went  U 
Christian  and  was  so  nervoui  he  codling  ■ 
Stomach  and  intestinal  gates  were  eo  aevcR 
they  caused  irregular  heart  actioa  and  ofia 
of  great  mental  1" 
scribes  it.  he  was  not  50  per  cent  ■ 
mentally  or  physically.  Yet  i 
following  Christian's  suggeUkais  as  to  food,  I 
constipation  was  relieved,  altbou^  he  lad  §K- 
merly  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  laipe  A^r 
doses  of  a  strong  cathartic.  Jn  fire  nefki  cMlf 
abnormal  symptom  had  disappeared — Ui  wd^ 
having  increased  6  lbs.  In  addhiaa  to  lU^  It 
acquired  a  store  of  physical  and  mealal  bmv 
so  great  in  comparison  irith  Us  fonaer  Mif  ■ 
to  almost  belie  the  hxt  that  tt  «h  tte  mmm 

Another  instance  of  irint  praptr  fcad  at^ 
binations  can  do  almost  ovendght  VM  ttat  W  ■ 
man  one  hundred  pounds  0 
other  discomfort  i 
greatest  pleasure  in  life  was  cal 
vinced  of  the  necessity,  be  hei 
to  go  under  treatment,  beUenn 
prived  of  the  [Measures  of  die 
however,  decided  to  try  it  ooL 
begin  losmg  wei^t  aritt&i  a  fe 
his  normal  figure  io  a 


I  Hi 


:  ms  riienmatiHL    TUi  aplk 


tlie 


s  of 


afforded  a  much  keener  quality  of  enjoyment  than 
his  old  method  of  eating,  and  wrote  Christian  a 
letter  to  that  effect. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  case  that 
Christian  told  me  of  was  that  of  a  multi-mil- 
lionaire— a  man  70  years  old,  who  had  been 
traveling  with  his  doctor  for  several  years  in  a 
search  for  health.  He  was  extremely  emaciated, 
had  chronic  constipation,  lumbago,  and  rheu- 
matism. For  over  twenty  years  he  had  suffered 
with  stomach  and  intestinal  trouble  which  in 
reality  was  superaciduous  secretions  in  the 
stomach.  The  first  menus  given  him  were  de- 
signed to  remove  the  causes  of  acidity,  which 
was  accomplished  almost  overnight.  And  after 
this  was  done  he  seemed  to  undergo  a  complete 
rejuvenation.  His  eyesight,  hearing,  taste,  and 
all  of  his  mental  faculties  became  keener  and 
more  alert.  He  had  had  no  organic  trouble — 
but  he  was  starv^ing  to  death  from  malnutrition 
and  decomposition — all  caused  by  the  wrong  se- 
lection and  combination  of  foods.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  following  Christian's  advice  this 
man  could  see  results,  and  after  six  months  he 
was  as  well  and  strong  as  he  had  ever  been  in 
his  life. 

These  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  right  eating 
^  have  simply  chosen  at  random  from  perhaps  a 
dozen  Eugene  Christian  told  me  of,  every  one  of 
which  was  fully  as  interesting,  and  they  applied 
to  as  many  different  ailments.  Surely  this  man 
Christian  is  doing  a  great  work. 

I  know  of  several  instances  where  rich  men 
and  women  have  been  so  pleased  with  what  he 
has  done  for  them  that  they  have  sent  him  a 
check  for  $500  or  $1,000  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  the  bill  when  paying  him. 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  from  people  seeking 
the  benefit  of  Eugene  Christian's  advice  and 
whose  cases  he  is  unable  to  handle  personally, 
that  he  has  written  a  little  course  of  lessons  which 
tells  you  exactly  what  to  eat  for  health,  strength 


and  efficiency.    This  course  is  published  by  The 
Corrective  Eating  Society  of  New  York. 

These  lessons,  there  are  24  of  them,  contain 
actual  menus  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner, 
covering  every  condition  of  health  and  sickness 
from  infancy  to  old  age  and  for  all  occupations, 
climates,  and  seasons. 

Reasons  are  given  for  every  recommendation 
based  upon  actual  results  secured  in  the  author's 
many  years  of  practice,  although  technical  terms 
have  been  avoided.  Every  point  is  explained  so 
clearly  that  there  can  be  no  possible  misunder- 
standing. 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is  just  as  though 
you  were  in  personal  contact  with  the  great  food 
specialist,  because  every  possible  point  is  so  thor- 
oughly covered  that  you  can  scarcely  think  of  a 
question  which  isn't  answered.  You  can  start 
eating  the  very  things  that  will  produce  the  in- 
creased physical  and  mental  energy  you  are  seek- 
ing the  day  you  receive  the  lessons,  and  you  will 
find  that  you  secure  results  with  the  first  meal. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  complicated 
illnesses  can  be  removed  at  one  meal,  but  it  does 
mean  that  real  results  can  nearly  always  be  seen 
in  48  hours  or  less. 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  these  24  little 
Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating,  simply  write  The 
Corrective  Eating  Society,  Department  812,  443 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enclose  any  money  with  your  request. 
Merely  ask  them  to  send  the  lessons  on  five  da3rs' 
trial,  with  the  understanding  that  you  will  either 
return  them  within  that  time  or  remit  $3.00,  the 
small  fee  asked. 

The  reasons  that  the  Society  is  willing  to  send 
the  lessons  on  free  examination  without  money  in 
advance  is  because  they  want  to  remove  every 
obstacle  to  putting  this  knowledge  in  the  hands 
of  the  many  interested  people  as  soon  as  possiUe, 
knowing  full  well  that  a  test  of  .«ome  of  the 
menus  in  the  lessons  themselves  is  more  convinc- 
ing than  anything  that  can  possibly  be  said  about 
them. 


Please  clip  out  and  mail  the  following  form  instead  of  writing  a  letter,  as  this 
is  a  copy  of  the  blank  adopted  by  the  Society,  and  will  be  honored  at  once 

CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY. 

Dept.  812,  443  Fourth  Arenue,  New  York  City 

You  may  send  me  prepaid  a  copy  of  Corrective  Eating  in  24  Lessons.    I  will  either  remail  them 
to  you  within  five  days  or  send  you  $3. 


Name 


Address 


City 
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Howl' 


WHEN  my  old 
to  a  dinner 
thoutcht  it  w< 
getting  me  a  one-husdm 
in  salary.     Yet  it  was. 

Toward  the  close  of  I 
drag  a  bit,  as  they  often 
one  suggested  the  old  id 
"stunt."  Some  sang,  otti 
of  the  piano,  recited,  toll 

Then  it  came  to  Ma 
quiet  sort  of  chap,  with 
minded  one  of  the  old  I 
deep."  He  said  he  had 
hoped  we  would  like,  t 
First  he  asked  lo  be  hi 
there  was  no  trickeir  fa) 
call  out  twenty- Sve  due 
such  as  i6i,  340,  and  so 
down  the  numbers  as  thi 

This  was  done.  Macdi 
one  by  repeating  the  ent 
bera  tuck  wards  and  forw 
to  request  numbers  by  \ 
number  called,  the  fourt 
stantly  he  repeated  bad 
position  called.  He  did 
over  and  over  agam,  wi 
lake. 

71       Macdonald  uke 


ability  by  amazbg  ptopic  at  parties.  My  "memoiy 
feat,"  as  my  friends  called  it,  surely  ntade  a  hit. 
Everyone  was  talking  about  It,  and  I  was  showered 
with  invitations  for  alt  sorts  of  affairs.  If  anyone 
were  to  uik  me  how  quickly  to  devel^  social  popu- 
larity, I  would  tell  him  to  learn  my  memoiy  "fe«t" 
— but  that  is  apart  from 
wii.it  1  witiit  to  tell  you. 

The  mo6t  Rralifying  thing 
about    the   improvement   of 


the  basts  of  sound  judgment.  I  am  only  thirty-two, 
but  many  times  I  have  been  complimented  on  having 
the  judgment  of  a  man  of  forty-five.  I  take  no 
personal  credit  for  this — it  is  all  due  to  the  way  I 
trained  my  memory. 


THESE  1 


tbe 


markable  way  it  helped 
in  business.  Much  to  my 
surprise  I  discovered  that 
my  memory  trdlnini;  had 
literally  put  a  razor  edge 
on  my  hrain.  My  brain  had 
become  clearer,  quicker, 
keener.  1  fett  that  I  was 
fast  acqulrini;  that  mental 
Rrasp  and  alertness  I  had 
so  often  admired  in  men 
whu  were  spoken  of  as 
"Honders"  and  "geniuses." 

The   ncit  thing  I   noticed 
was  3  marked  improvement 

crs.  Formerly  my  talk  was  „„  ,  .  ,        .  .      •■ 

h,ni.B  and  <i«o™«,A  I        '^^Bffi'.SSSTS' ~™':SWJiS''*' 

never  could  thmk  ol  thmgs 

to  °ay  until  the  conversation  was  over.  And  then, 
when  it  was  too  late,  1  would  always  think  of  apt 
and  striking  thinf;s  I  "might  have  said."  But  now 
T  can  think  like  a  flash.  When  I  am  talking  I  never 
have  to  hesitate  for  the  right  word,  the  right  expres- 
sion or  the  right  thing  to  say.  It  seems  that  all  I 
have  to  do  is  to  start  to  talk  and  instantly  I.  find 
myself  saytag  the  very  thing  I  want  to  say  to  make 
the  greatest  impression  on  people. 

It  wasn't  long  before  my  new-found  ability  to 
remember  things  and  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the 
riebt  time,  attracted  the  attention  of  our  president. 
He  goi  in  the  habit  of  calling  me  in  whenever  he 
wanted  facts  about  the  business.  As  he  e^tpre&sed 
himself  to  me,  "You  can  always  tel!  me  instantly 
what  I  want  to  know,  while  the  other  fellows  annoy 
me  by  dodging  out  of  the  office  and  saying,  'I'll  look 


re  only  a  few  of  the  bun- 
if  ways  I  have  profited 
ned  memory.  No  longer 
the  humiliation  of  iiicet- 
inoiv  and  not  beitif;  able 


i.  The 


I   his   I 


n'nt  I 


Bashes  to  my  mind, 
together  with  a  string 
of  facts  about  him.  I 
always    liked    I 


but 


forg 


find    it    easy   to   recall 
what  I  have  read.   An- 
Other    surprising    thing 
is  that  I  can  now  mas- 
ter  a    subject    in    con- 
siderably less  time  than 
before,  frii*  lists, mar- 
ket quntationH.data  of 
allkindH,Icann'cellin 
detail  almost  at  wilt.  1 
rarely  make  a  mistake, 
.bulnry,  too,  ba>  iDCieiised  wonderfully.    When- 
a   striking  nord  or   sxpreulon.   I   mcinarlse  It 
In   ny   dlelilian    or   conreiutlan.       Tbls   hu 
larkable    spaikle    irnd    pullius    ouirar 


I    Ihe 


kuble 


a  aow  do  cny  dnf's  work  quicker 
:.  simply  because  my  mind  wnrki 
It  bate   la  keep  slapping  la  look 


All  thin  1i  titrenely  HlUfylnj:  (o  me.  of  course.      But 
tint  attracted   llie   tiHenllini  of  nur  prealdent,    my   inlary 


WHAT   81n<^:. 
Ihl9:      "Gi 
ThHt  la  hov  1   I. 


— the  IndepcDdent  ( 


■rkable   memury    Hia 
I  you  on  approTal. 


they   will    Eladly   send   1 


T  FOUND  that  my  ability  to  remember  helped  me 
wonderfully  in  dealing  with  other  people,  particu- 
larly in  committee  meetings.  When  a  disctisslon 
opens  up  the  man  who  can  back  up  hb  statements 
quickly  with  a  string  of  definite  facts  and  figures 
usually  dominates  the  others.  Time  and  time  again 
I  have  won  people  to  my  way  of  thinking  simply 
because  I  could  instantly  recall  facts  and  figure. 
While  I'm  proud  of  my  triumphs  in  this  respect,  I 
often  feel  sorry  for  the  ill-al-ease  look  of  other  men 
who  cannot  hold  up  their  end  in  the  argument  be- 
cause Ihcy  cannot  recall  facts  instantly.  It  seems  u 
though  I  never  forget  anything.  Every  fact  I  now 
put  in  my  mind  is  as  clear  and  as  easy  to  reoll 
instantly  as  though  it  were  written  before  me  in 
plain  black  and  while. 

We  all  hear  a  lot  about  the  importance  of  sound 
judgment.  People  who  ought  to  know  say  that  a 
man  cannot  begin  to  exercise  sound  judgment  until 
h;  is  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age.  But  I  have  dis- 
proved ail  that.  I  have  found  that  sound  judgment 
is  nothing  more  than  the  ability  to  weigh  and  judge 
fuU  bi  tkeii  letation  to  each  other.     Memory  Es 
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FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Independoit  Corporation 

PnbKtlMn  of  Tba  iBdapendeiit  WmUj 
Dapt.  R-2712        119  WmI  40th  StrMt,  New  Yeik 


One  Hour  a  Day 
WillRaiseYourPay 

M'lKP.nj/iifr/'.  Iv.'l  Ihat  the  xmbitkm  of  all  of 
K^  lu-.'IHYOURvnbtti'iiir  Ttteihinoiiu 
un  d'.  with  Df/ncy  nuke  life  in>rth  livinc- 
h/'lp  7'M  LiJ7riu<,blu>:>iiKiua)HHiieof  rciucosn. 
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\iim  amMtion  to  hoM  a  better  jnb.  to  cam  bigger 
tiUf.iaD  ht  liiIAIM  when  you  teaJiu  Ihil  laJarua 
arr  (Mirlon  a  CO.  E>.  basis.  Your  par  check  iia 
iiM  Uw-lrd  indiration  of  what  you  can  deliver. 

IlKUVKK  MOKK.  YourUna vunltakeihetime 
tr>itn[ii'.vey'<<irdeliTeryiohim.  That's  up  to  you. 
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An  Outspoken  Little  Ma$amm 

a  LIVELY.  likMbk  BcatUrpdCarila 
edited  b^  Elbert  Hobbud^K  aba* 
for  Ameikanlm  ud  |HapHHV«MHMt 
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Law  Training  Helps 
In  Every  Position 

If  yoil'  are  a  business  man,  a  knowledge  of  law  offers  you  the  surest  way  to  '-deTelop 
confidence  and' initiative  and  to  saf^uard  you  against  the  legal  pitfalls  ttiat  surround 
every  business  proposition.  If  you  know  the  law  you  have  the  advantage  in  every  deaj 
you  make,  while  if  you  don't  know  the  law  you  are  severely  handicapped.  Don't  trust 
to  luck  to  come  ^rou^  safely.  Be  sure  of  every  step  you  take.  Take  the  advice  of  men 
like  Fr^k  A-  Vanderlip,  James  A.  Farrell  and'  other  business  giants  who  say  "L^al 
trainii^  is  essential  to  men  :who  want  important  positions." 

Complete  Labit  Library 
JVoW  Only  7c  a  2)ajr 

The  Library  of  American  Law  and  Practice  consists  of  thirteen  magnificent  voltimes,  ncar^  6tP0Q 
pages  (7  by  10  inches},  handsomely  bound  in  genuine  law  bnckram,  red  and  black  labels  with  titles  in 
gold.  The  combined  work  of  professors  of' Harvard,  Yale.  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan'  law  Kfaaob 
and  Justices  of  the  United  States  and  State  Suin-eme  Courts  is  now  being  offered  at  almost  hal£  the 
Tcgubr  price— on  terms  of  less  than  7c  a  day. 
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_  The  complete  Beading  Courie,  accompani 
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Advanced  Because  He  Learned 
Accountancy 


The  picture  above  illuetmtea  the  rise  of  a 
L&Salle  trained  inanfroni¥75a  month  as  a  book- 
keeper doing  routine  woric  at  a  hirh  d^lc  to  $5,000 
a  year  as  General  Auditor  for  a  big  corponttion. 

Hiiwunot  tha  ■tei>-br-*M»  •dTknesmsat  which  msuu 
yaan  to  nacli  Um  Uc  jobs.  He  won  quick  pncnotlaa  la  *vt- 
tlD^thatniDinrwliicti  aiialpi  ■  man  to  eury  nKponiTlinitr 
—to  sive  [natmetlonB  to  otbm — to  t»  ■  isal  ImcUir  In  &  BiMt 
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The  man  who  will  not  train  moat  itar  at  bia 
woH^    Biuineaa  todar  dora  not  "ptar  faTorftaa"— It  can't 
afford  to.    Tbe  men  who  are  advanead  ara  thoaa  with  hlahl; 
^■ceialized  knowledEOi 

Today  this  apecialiicd  knowladga  ia  availabla  to  e<*rr 
maa.  The  LaSalla  axpcrta  have  elm^  trainad  orer  110,000 
■mbltiouaiiienfar  hi(her  efftciencT  in  buiineaa.  Tiur  train 
orer  80^000  every  year.  ItthcreUa  jobyaawanttoataplnta 
— ata)  tnerely  bopinic— inia  tor  It— make  yoocadt  tb*  maa 
vho  on  fill  it  beet— make  It  ytnra. 

)  Expert  Accountant 

w  the  opportuDltiaa  that  are  openinjr  arary  day 
lor  Ene  expert  buaincae  anxlyst. 

Thaae  are  hish  preiaura  timaa.  Piofita  ara  made  by  know- 
Ins  where  «  buaineat  ataodt  every  tninnla.  atoppinic  iMka 
here,  expandlnr  there,  cutting-  out  "deadwood."  getting  the 
otmoat  out  of  every  man  and  every  machine. 

ShIfilaH.  haohazard  nwthoda  have  gone  Into  the  dlicard. 
fpe  of  men  who  triad  to  boU  Joba  without 
1  and  becoDilog  bigger  man. 
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preaent  reporta  wh^ch  will  be  aa  clear  to  offlcera  and  diraetorv 
■a  a  row]  map.  Wittaautaucb  iDfoRoatlaii  boalDeaa  wosldba 
likea  chip  without  a  compaH. 
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He  iathaman  whoM  tabulated  flinreB  give  oanplete  atatlB- 
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Orcaniaadon.  SyatamaUiIng,  Offlea  Haiwunment, 

Coat  Acoounting.  Conanerda]  L«w  and  Rnancial 

moot.  And  baaidea  you  will  have  the  privilege  of  naing  oar 
BtBlneaa  ConaolUng  SarvlcM  free  wbeiwvar  yea  Dead  apOBial 
advlea  on  any  boaineaa  problBn. 

Mail  Coupon  Today 

Get  f oD  Information  regarding  our  Home  Stady  Conraaln 

tarhlghgnldaaccaantiagpoaiciana.  ToorraiiiMatwillbrtag 
•n  thia  information  aDdluU  particnUra  aboot  I^Salla  tnbi- 
Ing.    We  will  aboaend  free  our  valnaUs  book.  "TMTaa^' 

Pronotloa  In  One."    Uora  than  100,000  u"" 

been  bmeflted  by  reading  tbla  remarkable  o 
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Get  Thia  Training  by  Mail 

Higher  aeeountlng  olTsr*  you  all  the  apportnaity  thai 
nbitiouB  man  can  ask  f  or.    Get  ao  ozpan  kaowMga  of 
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INDUSTRIAL  INSURAHCK   (InchidiDs) 
^nplorea^  Beneflt  Aanclatioaa 
Servka  BoDua  Plana— laaDranee  Plana 
Sannaaai  " 
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Ua  help  with  juat  a>  much  care  •■  tbe  purcbaafaw  acnit  bun 
raw  material  Employment  raanasement  todayla  a  atnar  of 
luimaneDgiiieeiioB.   It  la  a  teal  man's  job. 

Expert  Help  for  Em^oftneni  Maw 

^WMithe  approval  and^co^era^oQ at  many  «<  tba leadioB 


SAFETY  BNGINEBKING. 
The  Human  Element 
Tbe  Accident  noblem 


Indiiatilal  concerns,  cmployinent  manasera  and  aafetyea? 
neen,  the  American  Sdiaoi  of  CorraBondence  haa  ntnared 
iMPLOyMENT  MANAGEMENT  AND  SAFETT  ffitS- 
"S^"^?! ...^  u.-v J .^„-„^^ 
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NBKmWGahpw  bow  the  plana  awJ  pollclta  dlaciaaad  can fc 
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iMdjwgaaica 


Ttate  Gonrae,  whbJi  has  been  endoned  _, 

■od  Employment  Asaoclationa  ia  now  «etbe  pieaa  and  ready 
In  help  you  aolye  your  proUema  m  thia  Add. 

EMPLOYMENT  MANAGEMENT  AND  SAFETY  EttGa.- 
MEBRING  represents  the  naalt  of  over  two  faara  Inreatica- 
tlon  and  Entunate  study  of  every  nhaaa  of  ovIonBent  md 
•afety.  Scores  of  plants  all  over  the  country  prtmdad  rain- 
■Me  data,  proved  plans,  methods  and  avatema. 

The  courM  offer*  you  nothins  __,  _ 

knowledse  to  be  sained  from  it  would  tdie  years  to  ao 
■— because  it  ManEi  (or  yeara  of  practical  ezperkoce,  im 
cation  and  research. 

A  Practical  Reading  Coarem 
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AN  INDUSTRY  ON  THE  MARCH 

A  New  England  Organization  which  has  Multiplied  the  Productive- 
ness of  Labor;  Increased  the  Earning  Power  of  Workers;  Decreased 
Production  Cost  and.  Through  Service  to  Many  Individual 
Manufacturers,  has  Sent  American-made  Shoes  Around  the  World 

By  EDWARD   MOTT  WOOLLEY 


AT  ONE  of  the  great  Brooklyn  shoe  fac- 
AA  tories  things  went  wrong  one  morning — 
■*  a    new    workman    broke    an    important 

part  in  a  comph'cated  contrivance,  tying  up  a 
group  of  related  machines.  Simultaneously 
in  another  department  a  mechanical  accident 
happened  that  shut  down  a  whole  row  of  shoe- 
making  devices.  Altogether  a  hundred  men  and 
women  were  idle. 

A  few  minutes  afterward  the  telephone  jangled 
in  the  office  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company's  Service  Department  on  Warren 
Street,  New  York.  The  message  came  incisively. 
Then,  hanging  up  the  receiver,  the  Service 
Manager  touched  two  buttons  on  his  desk. 

In  a  large  room  on  the  same  floor  a  dozen 
mechanics — out  of  a  staff  of  seventy-five — were 
on  reserve  duty  when  the  indicator  on  the  wall 
recorded  the  summons  for  Repair  Men  49  and  64. 
Immediately  these  two  tossed  aside  their  office 
work,  reached  for  their  hats,  and  reported  at 
the  desk.  Within  ten  minutes  they  had 
gone  to  the  stock  room  in  the  basement, 
secured  the  machine  parts  necessary,  and  were 
on  their  way  to  Brooklyn.  Before  the  noon 
whistle  blew  the  replacements  in  the  shoe  fac- 
tory had  been  made,  and  all  the  workers  were 
going  full  speed. 

A  great  problem  of  business  to-day — and  the 
biggest  need  of  the  American  public — is  Service. 
This  problem  has  been  solved  by  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company,  which  has  its  great 
factory  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  its  service  stations 
scattered  through  every  shoe  manufacturing 
district  in  the  land.  1  he  Service  of  this  Company 
stands  unique  among  industrial  stories. 

Every  day  this  little  drama  of  the  Company's 
"hurry  call"  is  enacted  hundreds  of  times. 
More  than  a  thousand  repair  men,  recruited 
among  the  most  skilled  mechanics  everywhere, 
are  constantly  on  duty  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Brockton,  Lynn,  Rochester,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Augusta,  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco,  and  elsewhere;  in  all,  twenty-seven 
stations  in  fourteen  states.     In  a  year  the  repair 


men  gave  shoe  factories  the  equivalent  of  218,229 
eight-hour  days — dijree  Service. 

The  system  works  like  train  dispatching.  In 
the  New  York  district,  for  instance,  the  where- 
abouts of  every  mechanic  is  shown  on  a  peg- 
board;  any  man  can  be  reached  by  telephone 
and  hurried  to  other  jobs.  There  is  als©  a  system 
of  delivery  routes  by  trucks,  for  hurrying  through 
large  repair  parts.  Here  in  this  Warren  Street 
station,  occupying  a  large  building,  is  a  miniature 
of  the  great  Stock  Room  at  Beverly.  In  all 
the  stations — and  at  many  sub-stations — the 
same  thing  is  true. 

This  huge  Stock  Room  at  Beverly,  by  the  way, 
is  symbolic  of  the  Company  itself.  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  three  city  blocks  in  length,  and  its 
steel  racks  reach  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Over  a 
hundred  thousand  different  parts  are  carried, 
and  more  than  twenty-one  million  of  these  go 
annually  to  branch  stock  rooms.  All  these 
materials  are  card-indexed  and  instantly  avail- 
able. Boys  on  roller  skates  shoot  through  the 
long  corridor  bearing  rush  requisitions,  and  shoot 
out  again  carrying  parts  that  need  not  wait  for 
the  electric  trucks. 

Then  in  addition  the  Company  operates  a 
chain  of  retail  stores,  in  connection  with  its  ser- 
vice stations,  where  shoemaking  accessories  are 
on  sale. 

The  Shoe  Machinery  Company's  Service, 
indeed,  is  almost  melodramatic  in  its  bigness  and 
rapid-fire  action;  it  lacks  tjie  gong-clanging  sen- 
sationalism of  the  trolley  line  repair  crew,  bul 
is  scarcely  less  sure  and  swift.  Almost  any 
shoe  factory  can  secure  new  parts,  along  with 
skilled  mechanics  to  install  them,  within  a  couph: 
of  hours.  All  this,  given  in  connection  with  the 
Company's  leasing  system,  is  absolutely  without 
charge  except  for  the  cost  of  such  parts  as  may 
have  to  be  supplied.  The  leasing  methods  afford 
other  phases  of  important  Service,  to  be  touched 
on  later  in  this  article. 

This  whole  story  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  is  a  narrative  of  Service.  Service 
of  one  sort  or  another  is  the  basis  on  which  mosi 
big  American  concerns  have  grown,    i^^sj?^  \i>is«v«ss» 
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enterprise  that  will  truly  serve  the  best  interests 
<if  its  customers  and  the  nation  will  grow  and 

For  the  moment  turn  to  another  form  of  Ser- 
vice, which  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief 
impulses  in  the  growth  of  this  Company.  On 
an  upper  floor  of  this  mighty  Beverly  plant  you 
come  unexpectedly  upon  a  heavy  wire  partition 
that  bars  the  way,  back  of  which  a  great  room, 
filled  with  machinery,  reaches  to  the  far  end  of 
the  factory.  As  you  peer  through  the  grating 
of  these  forbidden  regions  you  see,  fading  into 
the  distance,  a  curious  row  of  doors  along  the 
lefl-hand  wall — forty  or  more  of  ihem.  Every 
d<Kirway  is  protected  b>-  wire  mesh,  yet  two  or 
ihree  of  the  nearer  rooms  give  glimpses  of  blue 
prints  and  machinery  models. 

Vhen  your  guide  draws  you  away.  This  is 
the  Invention  Department — the  Land  of  Shoe 
Machinery  Dreams;  it  is  the  home  of  undeveloped 
fancies  that  are  not  on  exhibition.  "Imagina- 
tion," says  your  guide,  "is  too  subtle  a  thing  to 
visualize;  but  come  downstairs  where  you  can 
see  the  realization  of  fancies  that  have  been 
caught  in  these  Inventors'  dens  and  made  tangi- 
ble in  cold  steel." 

A   FAIRYLAND  OF   INVENTION 

On  your  way  to  a  lower  floor  you  pass  through 
reaches  of  machinery,  stretching  away  in  vistas 
of  sunlight-flooded  shops.  There  seems  no  end 
to  these  mazes  of  machines  that  work  apparently 
wilh  little  human  aid.  The  mechanism  thai 
makes  shw  machinery  is  almost  as  wonderful 
as  the  product  of  the  machine  itself.  Yet  al- 
though you  see  whole  rows  of  these  machines 
working  automatically  by  themselves,  so  im- 
mense is  this  plant,  with  its  sixteen  factory  build- 
ings, that  s.otw  workers  are  scattered  through  it. 

Frese-ntly.  down  in  the  Assembling  Room, 
you  see  the  n'alization  of  those  dreams  you 
vaguely  sensed  at  the  entrance  to  Inventors' 
Row.  No  man  could  even  guess  how  many 
dreams  have  tloaied  in  and  out  of  that  high  wire 
partition,  for  every  finished  machine  stands  for 
unnumbered  figments  of  men's  brains.  And 
niiw  in  the  Assimbling  IX-partment  there 
stretches  before  >-oii  group  after  group  of  mar- 
velous ilevices  that  often  have  c<ime  out  of  seem- 
ing vagaries.  As  they  stand  here  in  the  calm 
dignity  of  mechanical  perfection,  ri'ady  to  begin 
iheir  mission,  your  thoughts  go  back  to  that 
Fairyland  of  Invention. 

To  me  the  Invention  Department  and  the 
Assembling  Room  are  inextricably  associated; 
no  sooner  is  a  machine  perfected  and  built  than 
the  cycle  of  imagination  begins  to  work  anew — 
the  inventors  again  tear  to  pieces  the  work  of 


In  the  primeval  days  <rf  shoe  imntrfaetm 
well  within  the  memory  of  living  men- 
factory  workman  sat  with  lapstone.  ham 
awl  and  pincers — his  mouth  full  of  luub- 
plied  his  trade  laboriously.  The  cost  of  I 
was  the  great  dominating  factor. 

Then  it  was  that  shoemakers  fell  todica 
daring  things;  but  even  when  the  United  : 
Machinery  Company  was  organized,  in  ,1 
the  development  of  shoe  machinery  w»  M 
advanced. 

The  Company  was  founded  by  tbtf  eouB 
tion  of  three  non-competing  concerns,  thit 
the  efforts  of  Sydney  W.  Winslow,  Geoif 
Hrown  and  Edward  P.  Hurd.  Mr.  Wii 
died  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  Mr.  Bimm 
Mr.  Hurd  are  now  vice-presidents. 

PIONEER  DAYS 

Years  before,  Mr.  Winslow  had  worked  ii 
little  shoe  factory  established  at  L^fMI  bj 
father — who  had  been  a  seafaring  man  and  i 
ward  a  shoemaker.  Along  ip  thoiQ  cai()r 
a  Lynn  shoemaker,  bom  in'Dmndi-C 
dark  of  skin  as  a  mulatto..! 
for  lasting  shoes,  a  pioctts 
by  hand.  In  derision  it  was  called  the  "hi 
head"  by  the  old-fashioned  shocmaken  wfel 
littledii.  This  machinewas  a  vitanyaapoi 
step  in  the  development  of  the  modetm  lln 
duslry.  The  inventor,  Jan  -E.  JtUUri 
proved  a  true  Service  man  in  other  wgqsM' 
for  at  his  death  he  left  his  propertjLto dMCh 

This  brings  us  to  the  story  of  Gonfaa  Mcl 
an  engineer  who  just  before  the  laillwi 
the  (^ivil  War  became  interested  in  a  ■■ 
for  sewing  the  sole  of  a  shoe  to  the  upper, 
had  $140,000  when  he  took  !t  up,  under  the 
position  that  it  was  already  perfected;  ta 
his  money  slipped  away  before  the  111  n  Iimi 
came  a  commercial  possibility.  Then  amt 
days  of  iKCi,  and  the  frantic  calls  for  Aiagr^ 
enabled  Col.  McKay  to  render  the  Cowfll 
distinguished  Service.  Later,  partly  dH 
the  McKay  machines  and  partly  in  fitfacrn 
he  acquired  a  fcHlunc  of  many  millioos;  M 
too,  was  a  Service  man  and  patriot,  ^id  di 
money  went  to  Harvard  University  Sor  Mii 
development  work. 

It  was  by  McKay  that  the  systesn  ■■■ 
valent  of  leasing  machines  to  n 
payment  of  a  royalty  for  each  pah-of  d 
was  introduced.     In  no  other  way  00 
duce  manufacturers  to  i'*^l ' 

Mr.  Winslow  was  pera 
the  possibilities  for  Servic 
lion  of  different  com 
manufacturers  of  varii 
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and  three  of  these  were,  to  his  mind,  especially 
adapted  for  coftperation.  One  company  made 
machines  for  sewing  soles  to  uppers  by  means  of 
a  welt;  and  also  made  auxiliary  devices.  A 
second  put  out  lasting  machines,  while  a  third 
manufactured  machines  for  attaching  soles  and 
heels  by  metallic  fasteners.  The  object  of  this 
amalgamation  was  not  to  diminish  competition, 
bui  rather  to  reduce  production  costs  and  give 
the  maximum  of  Service,  from  a  single  organiza- 


thus  became  a  capitalization  of  b) 
Quite  different,  this,  from  the  d: 
tors  often  agonized  in  solitud 
poverty.  Business  history  is  fil 
choly  stories  reflecting  the  hea 
couragements  of  men  who  stru( 
out  of  which  toKlay  have  come  I 
The  whole  matter  of  invcnti 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  comn 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been 


tion  and  without  increased  expense,  to  shoe  man- 
ufacturers who  used  the  various  types  of  machines 
— much  as  a  huge  department  store  is  equipped 
to  serve  the  needs  of  an  entire  community. 

George  W,  Brown  had  at  one  time  been  selling 
ag::nt  for  a  sewing  machine  company,  which, 
however,  did  not  make  the  heavy  machines  for 
stitching  the  lower  parts  of  shoes.  He  had  later 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Winslow  in  a  company 
organized  to  manufacture  lasting  machines. 
Mr.  Brown's  personal  acquaintance  with  all  shoe 
manufacturers  added  much  to  the  strength  of 
the  new  organization. 

From  [he  start  it  was  the  policy  to  develop 
constantly  shoemaking  machinery;  to  endow 
experiment  so  that  inventors  could  live  in  com- 
fort and  devote  themselves  to  constructive  work. 
The  establishment  of  the  Invention  Department 
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perimental  work.  Sometimes  idi 
valuable  came  to  nothing  after  I 
sivc  effort.  If  individual  men 
these  things  their  lives  would  hai 
and  their  families  desolated,  but 
vention  Department  of  the  Unite 
ery  Company  the  law  of  average 
No  hearts  are  broken,  and  a  va 
mechanical  genius  is  saved  fo 
reaches  directly  to  every  buyer  < 
than  150  new  machines  have 
many  replacing  hand  work. 

The  occupants  of  Inventors'  Rt 
from  inside  and  outside  source 
bring  ideas,  and  where  possibiliti 
rant  they  are  given  facilities  at 
this  way  came  the  inventox  ^ 
machine — a  mechanic  with  iT«» 
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The  Company  introduced  him  to  one  of  those 
wire'ineshed  dens,  where  for  a  long  time  he  ex- 
pcTimented.     it  was  a  baffling  problem  to  train 

the  balky  needle  to  follow  accurately  the  button- 
hole shape.  Slowly  the  needle  made  concessions — 
and  finally  quit  resisting  and  "fell  in." 

Another  notable  device  produced  by  the  Com- 
pany's inventors  is  the  skiving  machine,  which 
performs  seeming  miracles.  It  takes  a  piece  of 
leather  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and 
splits  it  into  sevi'n  layers,  and  can  fmish  leather 
down  to  two  one-thousandths  of  an  inch.  Its 
Service  exli'nds  to  b(K)kbindcrs,  glove  makers, 
diving-suil  munufaclurcrs  and  others. 

The  fineness  to  which  the  Company's  machines 
have  been  Reduced  is  aptly  shown  by  comparing 
their  product  to  the  human  hair,  which  is  seldom 
under  three  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. Several  of  these  machines  work  to  a 
point  eight  times  finer! 

A   DREAM   COME   TRUE 

Some  years  ago  the  Company  had  a  machine 
which  put  in  375  eyelets  a  minute,  doing  each 
side  of  the  shoe  separately.  Up  in  the  Invention 
Department  someone  dreamed  that  both  sides 
might  be  done  together,  not  only  doubling  the 
output  but  making  the  opposite  eyelets  cor- 
respond exactly  in  position;  and  after  three  years 
of  contriving,  such  a  machine  appeared  one  day 
in  the  Assembling  Room — doing  both  sides  at 
once  at  the  rale  of  750  eyelets  a  minute.  Its 
Service  now  reaches  far  bt'>ond  shoe  factories. 
In  corset  making,  for  example,  it  has  cut  labor 
costs. 

One  of  the  principal  devices  of  shoe  factories, 
known  as  the  pulling-over  machine,  has  grown 
out  of  that  old-time  dark-skinned  inventor's 
lasting  apparatus.  In  the  early  days  a  shoe- 
maker, sitting  on  his  low  stool  with  the  last  in 
his  apron,  could  pull  over  some  sixty  uppers  iii 
a  day.  Recently  in  a  modern  factory  I  saw  a 
machine  pullingover  uppers  at  the  rale  of  i.;ooa 
day;  and  oddly  it  was  operated  by  a  colored  man. 

Between  these  two  men  runs  a  long  and  weary 
path  of  invention,  costing  Si. 500,000  and  involv- 
ing 2,()oo  changes.  Now  the  machine  has  amaz- 
ing steel  fingers  that  grip  the  leather  from  all 
sides  and  draw  it  over  the  last.  Some  hidden 
contrivance  then  drives  the  temporary  tacks 
with  a  single  blow. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  strip  of  leather 
known  as  the  welt — fastening  together  the  insole 
and  upper^ — was  sewed  in  oni>-  by  hand.  But 
workmen  were  constituted  differently;  some  drew 
taut  stitches  while  others  left  them  loose;  and 
always  they  spaced  irregularly.  Tom  Shoe- 
maker, for  example,  would  sew  viciously  for  an 
-expressing    perhaps    his    feeling    toward 
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a  rival  in  matters  of  alTection.  On  the  next 
stool  his  comrade  Louie,  finding  that  his  awn 
court  ran  smoothly,  would  sew  amiaUy  «««H 
with  careless  fingers.  To-day  the  aotonutk 
welt  sewer  has  no  moods;  it  never  fills  in  kwe. 
and  is  a  stranger  to  all  sentiment  and  % 


INCREASING   A  MACHINE'S   CAPACITT 

The  original  of  this  welter,  operated  by  fool- 
power  and  invented  long  before  the  United  Sine 
Machinery  Company  came  iittd'1>Mt^,^(KiI'iniM 
than  anything  else  to  revolutionrze  tfte  numi- 
facturc  of  shoes.  But  almost  (xmtinuoiu  work 
upon  it  has  been  done  in  the  Invention  Depart- 
ment. During  the  last  eleven  years  alone  the 
sewing  capacity  of  the  automatic  welter  has  » 
creased  66.7  per  cent. 

I  have  said  that  the  welter  has  no  sentimtat 
— but  I  take  it  back.  It  breathes  a  subtle  at* 
mosphere  of  pathos,  despite  its  cold  exterior, 
because  many  inventors  have  died  on  this  joh 
and  passed  it  on  to  others. 

In  erstwhile  days  of  shoemaking  the  diflicmU 
lifts  of  the  hcet  were  nailed  together  by  mljil 
shoemakers  content  to  follow  tiine-'iram  tr^* 
tions.  Then  out  of  thfe  mysterious  realms  of  i» 
agination  some  man  dared  to  dmm  of  1 
way.  Slowly  his  vision  took  on  reality.  la 
that  for  many  years  the  evolution  of  thtl  p 
ous  machino,  as  it  is  to-day,  was  part  at  the  ma- 
tine  of  inventors'  Row.  It  takes  the  l^cs 
of  the  heel  and  compresses  them  with  snch  BH^^y 
force  that  the  fibers  interlock  and  the  bed  b» 
comes  practically  solid  leather. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  long  raws  of  ^A 
in  shoe  factories  could  be  seen  lacing  the  nppcB 
temporarily  with  twine  to  ki 
gether  and  allow  the  opening 
to  spread  only  to  the  same  cxt 
on  the  foot.  Then  out  of  that 
of  inventors  emanated  a  curiou 
does  the  lacing  in  a  twinkling. 
Those  picturesque  rows  of  girls 
— let  us  trust  to  other  knot 
be  tied  by  machines. 

It  was  once  said  that  the  < 
would  always  be  done  by  ham 
was  too  treacherous  and  une< 
for  any  machine  to  handle.  Fi 
worked;  then  was  developed 
stamped  out  the  upper  with 
doubling  the  ouput  and  doing  a 

All  this  means  big  Service. 
to  shoe  manufacturers  t 
t\'pe  of  machine  ahme  1 
S4/K>o,ooo  annually. 

By  lowering  machineiy  c    1 
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Department  has  tremendously  decre^ised  the 
labor  cost  of  shoes.  If  all  people  to-day  were 
shod  with  hand-made  shoes  the  labor  charge 
would  be  prohibitive.  The  machinery  cost  of 
making  shoes  is  the  only  item  that  has  not  ad- 
vanced for  sixteen  years;  if  anything  it  is  less 
than  it  was  sixteen  years  ago. 

Suppose  you  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for  ten  dollars 
— how  much  of  it  goes  to  the  manufacturer  of 
shoe  machinery?  Somewhere  around  five  cents! 
And  five  cents  is  less  than  the  price  of  the  carton 
in  which  the  shoes  are  sold,  and  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  laces.  Other  factors  must  be  respon- 
sible for  the  high  price  of  shoes — causes  quite 
beyond  the  control  of  shoe  manufacturers. 
For  instance:  A  world-shortage  of  hides,  leather 
and  finished  shoes;  unprecedented  buying  of  high 
grade  footwear;  competition  of  the  world  for 
raw  material;  lack  of  proper  shipping  facilities; 
heavily  increased  cost  of  distribution;  the  de- 
preciated dollar. 

The  average  royalty  for  the  use  of  all  machines 
furnished  by  this  Company  is  a  little  over  two 
and  two-third  cents  for  each  pair  of  shoes — all 
types  and  grades,  embracing  the  machines  which 
pay  the  highest  royalties,  about  five  and  a  quar- 
ter cents  a  pair.  * 

In  brief,  the  Service  of  all  the  millions  of  dollars 
expended  by  this  Corporation  in  the  invention 
and  development  of  shoe  machinery  is  returned 
directly  to  the  people;  they  receive  without  charge 
all  the  benefits. 

Or  take  benefits  accruing  directly  to  labor.  A 
shoe  operative  in  Brockton,  for  instance,  is  earn- 
ing much  more  on  a  new  machine  than  he  earned 
on  an  old  one.  You  can  go  through  the  rank 
and  file  of  shoe  workers  and  find  that  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  has  rendered  a  similar 
Service  to  untold  thousands. 

FOLLOWING    THROUGH    WITH    SERVICE 

It  was  because  the  mere  development  of  shoe 
machinery  did  not  wholly  meet  Service  neces- 
sities that  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 
has  continued  the  plan  of  leasing  certain  classes 
of  its  machines,  instead  of  selling  outright.  This 
leasing  policy  was  used  by  the  Company's  pre- 
decessors, and  was  already  popular  with  shoe 
manufacturers.  In  the  early  days  of  shoe  ma- 
chinery it  often  happened  that  machines  broke 
down,  tying  up  whole  shops  indefinitely.  It  was 
largely  to  remedy  this  evil  that  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  was  formed. 

The  Company  believes  its  responsibility  does 
not  end  when  machines  leave  the  factory;  that 
a  machine  out  of  order — unprofitable  to  the 
shoe  manufacturer — is  a  poor  Service  to  the  na- 
tion. Especially  is  this  true  now,  when  produc- 
tion is  a  panacea  for  rising  costs. 


Business  success  is  the  force  that  makes  the 
world  move.  Therefore  the  Company's  policy 
has  always  been  to  keep  machines  going  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  capacity  in  the  factories  of  its 
customers.  If  it  sold  all  its  machines  outright — 
as  indeed  it  does  in  a  certain  class  of  equipment 
— its  extraordinary  repair  and  replacement 
Service  would  be  impossible. 

Very  notable  is  the  expert  shoemaking  Service 
the  Company  supplies  without  charge.  It  sends 
the  best  shoe  men  in  the  world  into  factories  to 
show  where  production  ma\'  be  more  efficient 
and  quality  improved.  I  n  addition,  the  Company 
gives  a  Service  in  the  reorganization  of  old  plants 
or  the  building  of  new  ones,  furnishing  entire  sets 
of  plans  and  the  specifications  for  machinery  and 
arrangement.  Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  shoe  industry,  many  plants  were  far  from 
efficient.  With  the  aid  of  this  Company  numer- 
ous manufacturers  have  entirely  reorganized 
their  plants,  and  in  many  instances  rebuilt. 

Revenues  are  derived  chiefly  from  royalties. 
These,  however,  are  not  fixed  sums,  but  based 
on  the  output  of  machines.  If  a  machine  runs 
only  six  months  a  year,  the  Company  suffers 
along  with  the  shoe  factory.  For  every  pair  of 
shoes  that  passes  through  a  machine,  a  pre* 
scribed  royalty  accrues  to  the  Shoe  Machinery 
Company.  There  could  be  no  stronger  incen- 
tive for  this  machinery  Service  than  to  give 
every  possible  aid  to  the  shoe  manufacturer^ 

A    PARTNERSHIP   WITH   CUSTOMERS 

Hundreds  of  shoe  manufacturers  have  declared 
their  success  due  to  help  this  Company  has  given. 

The  Company  takes  on  its  shoulders  the  heavy 
financial  risk  that  commonly  lies  in  machinery. 
Banks  will  not  base  their  loans  on  machinery 
assets,  well  knowing  that  a  machine  regarded 
wonderful  to-day  may  be  obsolete  to-morrow. 
The  Shoe  Machinery  Company  takes  this  chance, 
and  when  a  machine  does  fall  into  the  discard 
it  is  replaced  with  a  modem  one — ^without  ad- 
ditional charge.  The  Company  assures  its  cus- 
tomers that  they  will  continue  to  get  the  best 
possible  machinery;  nor  need  they  worry  over 
the  selection  of  machines. 

The  United  Company  is  virtually  a  partner 
of  shoe  manufacturers.  Through  the  operation 
of  its  leasing  system  it  capitalizes  the  machinery 
end  of  the  business,  leaving  a  large  part  of  the 
shoe  man's  capital  liquid  for  operating  purposes. 

I  talked  with  a  small  shoe  manufacturer  who 
told  me  he  started  in  business  fourteen  months 
ago  with  a  capital  of  $12,000.  This,  he  said, 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  except  for  the 
leasing  system  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company.  In  those  fourteen  \sNa\cCtv& \C\^ i^ictacv 
has  grown  astonishingly. 
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An  Industry  on  the  March 


The  Company's  policy  places  ail  shoe  manu- 
facturers—big and  little — on  a  level.  The  small 
man  gets  the  same  terms  and  pays  the  same 
royalties  for  each  pair  of  shoes  as  the  big  one; 
he  buys  his  replacements  and  supplies  at  the 


,■  of  i 


lachin 


of  them  it  leases  for  use  together,  as  a  scries  or 
group.  The  \er\  Service  made  possible  by  the 
leasing  sysiem  requires  that  certain  machines 
be  grouped  and  used  together— machines  de- 
signed for  lh;il  purposi".  Shoe  manufacturers 
themselves  endorse  this  policy,  ihrnugh  which 
the  best  possible  Service  is  assured  ihem. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  operation  of  this 
system  wji  questioned  as  a  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man ,\nii-Trust  Law,  but  after  voluminous 
testimony  ihe  case  was  passc'd  on  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  which  in  a  decision 
said:  "On  the  face  of  it  the  combination  is 
simply  an  vfltirl  after  greater  efficiency."  Thus, 
with  its  activities  approved  by  the  highest 
authority  in  the  land,  the  0>mpany  continues 
to  expand  iis  operations  and  Si-rvice. 

.Much  interesting  evidence  was  introduced 
during  this  hearing.  It  was  shown,  for  instance, 
that  out  of  a  total  of  i.i  lo  operating  shoe  fac- 
tories in  the  United  Slates,  (nfi  produced  less 
than  500  pairs  a  day  per  factory.  This  meant 
that  the  freedom  of  business  enterprise  was 
furthered  by  the  United  Shot  .Machinery  Com- 
pany. 1 1  was  shown,  kki.  that  tht-  leasing  sysiem 
enabled  the  liltle  man  to  have  a  credit  with  com- 
modity dealers  that  was  unknown  in  other  lines 
of  manufacture.  The  evidence  demonstrated 
that  competition  in  the  shoe-manufacturing  in- 
dustr.  was  more  free  than  in  any  other  big  tine. 

Service  to  employees  at  the  Beverly  factory 
is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  United  Shoe  .Ma- 
chinery Company's  creed  as  Service  to  its  cus- 
tomers and  the  public;  but  such  Service  is  not 
substituted  for  any  part  of  wages. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fort y-(ouT-hour  week  is  in 
vogue  all  through  the  works.  The  night  force 
puts  in  eleven  hours  four  nights  a  week,  and 
then  takes  a  vacation. 

It  is  not  the  prov- 
ince of  this  article  to 
descriK'  in  detail  the 
hygenic  features  of 
the  Beverly  plant  and 
the  steps  taken  by  ihe 
corptiraiion.  working 
in  helpful  harmony 
with  thoM-  in  its  em- 
ploy, to  insure  health- 
giving  and  agreeable 
surroundings.  Before 
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features  of  all. 
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The  golf  links  : 
for  an  annual  1 
twenty  dollars. 
clubhouse. 

When  the  n< 
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THE   CLUB   HOUSE 


MoVitu*?  +liia  XTa+inTi  c 


■."im  pill  r,\iiin-ll;i"  from  tin-  npcr.i  "C 
lli'iii]ii'l  slti|i|ii-<l  ^iiiiKiiiK.  I'Ol  <l>i'  >"»<K  *^ 
i;iKi-ii  ii|i  llir  snii^  aixl  was  siiiKiii);  atom 
llnir  ln;iriiif;  r;niiltii-s  w.-rc  al  IiIkIu-s 
nn.iuar.'  lti:it  Mniiptl  IkkI  nascl  and  tt 
Nin  I'lrlison's  Ni'.-Ckiaiion  of  Iut  voici 
Two  niiltiiin  |h'ci(>U'  liavi-  lit'iircl  sini 
foiM  .liti'.n-iit  ariisls.  V\vr  liuiulrcd 
|inlili,K  rr.niilril  llii-  fafi  thai  no  one 
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..I'  ihi,  i,  fi.uiiil.-.l  iipoti  M-i.-iitili.-  fa.-t:  it 
I  .liM.ii   iTinj;-.  yon  all  llu-  li\iiif,'  arlist 


gold  and  every  bar  into  angel -mil  sic.  It  is  Hempel's  sublime  artist-soul. 
Soul  is  that  electric  something,  that  transcendent  something,  that  eternal 
something,  which  makes  music  the  mind's  solace  and  inspiration.  The 
soul  of  music  is  what  Edison  has  caught  and  perpetuated  in  his  Re- 
Ckkations.  That  is  why  he  considers  the  New  Edison  the  greatest  of 
his  inventions.  That  is  why  the  heart  of  the  music-lover  responds  to  a 
Rk-Crkation  by  the  New  Edison,  even  as  it  responds  to  the  art  of  the 
living  artist. 

Co  hear  the  New  Edison.  Hear  it  with  your  eyes  closed,  for  that  is 
ilic  best  li-ay  to  listen  to  music.  You  will  feel  that  the  artist  himself  is 
standing  before  you — alive!  Write  to  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Orange, 
N.  J.,  for  the  most  interesting  phonograph  story  of  the  year,  "Edison 
and  Music." 


EDISON 

•with  a  Soul 


To  All  Men 

Whose  Teeth  Do  Not  Stay  White 

All  Slalemenis  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 

The  Reason  U  a  Film 

Million!  of  men  find  that  teeth  brualied  daily  still  diacolor 
and  decay.  Tartar  form*  on  them — tobacco  ■taioi  appear. 
And  with  tkouiands  pyorrhea  gets  a  (tact. 

That  ii  evidence  that  teeth  are  not  kept  clean.  Your  metk- 
odsare  inadequate.  You  leaves  film — thatsluny  filoi.  It  clings 
to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays.  -Tite  tooth  brush  does  not 
remove  it  all.  The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve  it. 
So,  night  and  day,  it  may  do  a  ceaseless  damage. 

It  Wrecks  the  Teeth 

-  The  Rim  is  what  discolors— not  th«f  teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms  acid. 
It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  witk  tartar,  are  the 
chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  Thus  most  tooth  troubles  are  now 
,ti*!i*A^  film. 


I  Dantal  science,  after  years  of  searching,  has  found  a  film 
cbmbatvDt.  Dental  authorities  have  proved  its  efficiency. 
Now  it  \i  embodied  in  a  dentifrice,  called  Pepsodent,  lo  every- 
one may  use  it  every  day.  We  urge  you  to  ask  for  a  free  I  ()• 
Day  Tube  and  se«  what  it  means  to  you. 

A  Pepsin  Paste 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestanl  of  albumin. 
The  film  is  albuminous  matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is 
to  dissolve  it,  then  to  constantly  coin  bat' it. 

Pepsin  long  seemed  impossible.  It  must  he  activated,  and 
the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  lo  the  teeth.  But  science 
has  found  a  harmless  activating  method.  Countless  tests  have 
proved  this.  And  that  method  has  made  active  pepsin  possible. 

You  can  see  its  effects.  And,  when  you  knoW  the  reason, 
can  judge  them  for  yourself. 


Send  the  coupoi 


>    1 0-Day  Tube. 


nee. us.    %^^^i^m^m>^amtmmmimma^ 
The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

After  five  years  of  testsunder  able  anthorilies,  it  is 

now  advised  by  leading  dentists  and  sold 

by  druggists  everywhere. 


Look  in  10  Days 

Let  your  own  teeth  de- 
cide the  right  method  of 
cleaning. 

Note  how  clean  the  teeth 
feel  after  using.  Mack  the 
absence  of  the  slimy  film. 
See  how  the  teeth  whiten  as 
the  fixed  film  disappears. 

The  question  is  all-impor- 
tant. White,  clean,  safe  teeth 
are  impossible  with  film. 
Cut  out  this  coupon — learn 
the  way  to  end  it. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dcpt.  IBO^  IIM  S.  Wsbash  Ave,  Chics|o, 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


H 


w.  Lh  Lraugias  snoes  are  soia  uirougn  our  owm  stores 
direct  to  the  wearer  at  one  profit.  All  middlemen's  and 
manufacturing  profits  are  eliminated.  By  this  method 
of  marketing  our  shoes,  W.  L.  Douglas  gives  the  wearer 
shoes  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country.  They  are 
the  leaders  everywhere.  W.  L.  Douslas  $9.00  and  $  1 0.00 


CAUTION 

Insist  upon  hav- 
ing W.  L.Douglas 
shoes  with  nts 
name  and  price 
stamped  tm  the 
bottcnn. 


<^/v, 


JORDAN^ 


THE  new  Silhouette  Brougham  is  a  Eve-passenger 
enclosed  car  with  more  room  but  more  snug  than 
any  coupe — most  convenient  for  a  busy  man  or  a  wom- 
an who  delights  in  personally  driving  a  compact  car. 


PEERLESS 


Why  Half  the  Peerless  Production 
is  in  Closed  Cars 

The  exceptional  and  distinctive  performance  The  Peerless  Closed  Cars  ate  lighter  than 

of  the  I\vo-I*owef  Ranget  is  genetally  con-  open   models   of  other   cars   in   the   same 

ct-dfd.  general  class. 

And  aside  from  recognized  performance  ad-  Thiscombinationofexceptionalperformance, 

v;iiuiiges,  the  downright  value  represented  in  value  and  lightness  is  responsible  for  this 

the  IVtrlvss,  especiiilly  in  the  Sedan,  Sedan-  unusual  and  signilicant  fact  — virtually  half 

Liniousini.-,  and  Coupe,  is  compelling.  of  our  total  production  is  in  Closed  Cars. 
Touring  Car  or  Roadster  S29O0         Coupe  S3S00 

Sedan  S3700  Sedan-Limousine  $3900 

F.  O.  B.  CLEVELAND;  flUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE 

THE  PEERLESS  MOTOR  GAR  CO.    -    CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

TWO-POWEK-MAKGE  EIGHT 


^ 


just  brush  and  blade — 


— your  favorite  razor  and  a  Warner  self-l8thei> 
ing  shaving  brush  make  the  outfit  complete. 

— cut  the  kit — and  reduce  the  time  and  incon- 
venience of  shaving. 

— perhaps  it  ought  to  be  called  the  Warner 
saving  brush. 

— the  soap  you  like  best  is  automatically  fed 
from  the  handle  into  the  fine  Rubbtrset 
brush — recharges  cost  little. 

^-and  you'll  find  it  the  most  sanitary  oi  brushes. 

—a  man's  snappy  Christmas  gift— sent  on 
receipt  of  price-  five  dollars — little  more 
than  the  cost  of  a  good  old-style  brush^ 
from  your  dealer's  or  Warner- Patterson- 
Perry  Company,  1024  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago. 


l 


WARNEP 

T  TSHAVINO  brushV 


=^ 


STEINWAY 


rlSZT,  greatest  of  all  pianists,  preferred  the  Steinway, 
J  Wagner,  Berlioz,  Rubinstein  and  a  host  of  master' 
musicians  esleemcd  it  more  highly  than  any  other  instrU' 
ment.     It  is  these  traditions  that  have  inspired  Steinway 
achievement  and  raised  this  piano  to  its  artistic 
preeminence  which  is  today  recognized 
throughout  the  world. 


STONWAY  6  SONS,StBr 


vay  Hall,  107-109  E  14th  Sl,  New  York 


nhrx-ri 


If  he  is  B  liue  devotee  of  the  pipe  there  la  no  gilt  tbat  will  bettar 
convey  la  him  Ihe  expression  of  fOnr  affection  or  regard  thaa  a  VELVET 

pound  of  good  old  Velvet.  ...  ,  „  . 

•a       ^     j£        "W*         ^  hi  haBdwnna  tull-pound-w 
.jtyyg^^ii  Tifanm  A  hwnldor.  of  bUm 


•enedAir 
uBetter 


Three  Important  Facts  About 

Keystone 

Copper  Steel 


Apollo 

GalTiniied  Roolini  anil  Sidinl  Product!  u 
lormed  Irom  AroLLO-KEvaTONE  Copiier 
Steel  Gilvmiied   Sheeli   five   uaequnlcd 


and  Tin  Mill  Pra 


The  Name  is  true,  not  fanciful, 
and  states  exactly  the  nature  of  the 
product — high  grade  steel  alloyed 
with  copper. 

The  Advantages  are  longer  life 
and  increased  rust-resistance  for  all 
exposed  sheet  metal  work. 

The  Cost  is  consistent — it  repre- 
sents no  excessive  premiums,  but 
a  very  moderate  and  proper  charge 
for  the  manufacture  of  higher  qual- 
ity products—  Keystone  Copper 
Steel  Black  and  Galvanized  Sheets, 
Corrugated  Sheets,  Formed  Roofing 
Products  and  Roofing  Tin  Plates. 


American  Sheet  anfl  Tin  Plate  Company 

•^ General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  *■  ■' 


P«i£c  Com  Rrp 


— DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES 

ail.     NcwOrlesBS.      New  York.       PIilImdeliAU.       Plnsliurah. 
i:  United  SletnSiecl  Products  Co..  New  York  (3tT 


D  EPE  N  DAB  I  LITY 


Atta«  P.aman<- 


Beautiful— Enduring  and  Expressive 

Are  the  monuments  built  of  GEORGIA 
MARBLE.  The  crystals  interlock  and  sup- 
port each  other,  leaving  no  pores  or  unoccu-r 
pied  spaces,  giving  it  power  to  resist  die 
weathering  efFects  of  climate. 

GEORGIA  MARBLE 

Is  wholly  free  from  the  defects  of  soft  granular 
marble,  which  so  easily  stain  and  decay,  and  is  ac- 
cepted by  sculptors  and  architects  as  uniform  in 
texture,  non-porous,  durable  and  best-weathering 
stone  known. 

—  Some  of  the  finest  monuments,  memorials  and 

Public  Buildings  in  this  Country  owe  their  strength 
and  beauty  to  GEORGIA  MARBLE. 

The  Georgia  Marble  Co. 
TATE,  GA. 

(The  McKinley  Birthplace  Memorial,  TJiles,   Ohio,  including 
heroic  statue  of  McKinley  is  built  of  GEORGIA  MARBLE) 


e  Surface  is 
Vlore  than  a 

Coating 


REMEMBER  this  about  Monument  plumbing  fixtures 
_  — the  superb  white  glazed   surface  and  the  fixture 
itself  are  one  and  the  same  thing — Ail-Clay  throughout. 

All-Clay  means  pottery.  And  this  pottery  so  perfecdy 
glazed  means  permanent  hxtures — fixtures  that  will  never 
chip  nor  crack  and  subsequently  become  unsanitary. 

If  you  install  Monument  All-Clay  Fixtures,  you  will 
take  a  special  pride  in  showing  your  bathroom,  kitchen, 
and  laundry  to  your  friends.  Also,  these'  fixtures  will 
always  reflect  the  common  sense  you  used  in  buying  them, 
because  of  their  lasimg-quatity. 

You  should  know  more  about  Monument  All-Clay 
plumbing  fixtures.  Let  us  send  you  our  illustrated  port- 
folio today.  It  interestingly  tells  how  Monument  Fixtures 
are  made,  and  how  they  look  when  installed. 

THE  MONUMENT  POTTERY  COMPANY 

IKTir      Maiers  «f  All-Clay  Quality  Wart  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
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WORK  DONE 

Engineering  and  Construction  in  684 
Seattle,  Winnipeg,  Omaha,  Kenosha,  Battle  < 
pension  Bridge,  Savannali,  Fort  Worth,  Salt  Li 
WCK  knows  them  all  and  675  other  towns  an 
North  America  where  WCK  has  done  engineer 
struction  work.  Wherever  your  proposed  woi 
located — Northwest  Canada,  New  York,  Florid 
— WCK  will  render  a  complete  service  based  01 
knowledge  of  the  particular  conditions  which 
struction  work. 


WCK  has  . 

Alabama    

Arkansas   

Colorado  

Connecticut 

Delaware  

Florida 


Georgia    IJ 

Illinois 37 

Indiana    it 

Iowa 13 

Kentucky    is 

Louisiana    ii 


2000    pieces   of    work, 

Maine    14 

Maryland    42 

Massachusetts    6a 

Midiifran    48 

Missouri    11 

Montana   q 

Nebraska  11 

New   Hampshire    13 

New  Jewey  us 

New  York 336 

North  Canriina   . 


Pennnrhns 
Ithode  Iih 
South  Cut 


Tena  , 
Ut«b   .... 

ViiKhita  .'. 
WuUnftoi 
Wert  VIrgI 


Wyoming 
Caindi    .. 


-..IS     Oklahoma    

...  II     Oregon  it 

"Work  Done,"  describing  some  of  WOE'S  work,  will  be  gent  on 
contemplating   plant   construction. 

WESTINGHOUSE,  CHURCH.  KERR  9 

Engineers  &"  Constructors 
37  Wall  Stk£BT>  New  York 


W-CKl 

DAlUtS 


Celtah 

F    Jli    K,   JL    ifc3    S 


^Tlie  final  expression  of 
/pearl  loveliness;  rich 
with  the  tints  and  lu^re 
of  nature's  sea-bom^pms 

Cy^charming  gift .-  a 
treasured  possessionr 
the  la^  di^inguished 
touch  to  be  added  to  a 
^voman^  costume. 

Of^tvd  bu3ewelers  every- 
where,  whose  stocks  are  of 
the^ellerQualiU^. 

♦lO  to>300  the  necklace-^ 

^olid aold  anJ platirtum  da^  mk 

L.  Heller  £f  Son  Inn 

PARIS  loan^'o;  NEW  VORK. 
Cilabhihril  mrra  ifiuTtrrifaamal 


NECKLACE  ZITAH-  ONE  OF  THE  DELTAH  QUALITIES, 


Calurabitt  GtafimoU 


.>»* 


m  IJlh  Century  Gothic  DtOffi  \ig 


»     «/«>'W 


hot  water  worth? 


FOR  baby's  bath,  a  big  day's 
dishes,  or  the  family  wash, — 
isn't  hot  water  for  any  per- 
sona) comfort  or  household  con- 
venience worih  a  penny? 

The  Pitisbiirijh  Automatic  Gaa 
Water  Heater  not  only  delivers 
len  gallons  of  piping  hot  water 
for  a  cent,  but  delivers  it  where 
you  want  It  in  the  bargain. 

Ac  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
a  turn  of  the  faucet  signals  the 
Hiitsburgh  Automatic  The  gas 
lights  auiomaticallyand  hot  water 
is  delivered,  in  any  quantities, 
quick  as  a  wink. 

And  when  yciu  have  enough 
hot  water,  rtosing  the  faucet  stops 


all  gas  expense  automatically. 
That's  why  the  Pittsburgh  can 
deliw  hot  water  so  cheaply — it 
is  more  careful  with  the  gas  than 
you  would  be  yourself. 

Any  way  you  figure  it,  it's  a 
pleasure  to  live  in  the  same  house 
with  the  Pittsburgh.  It's  a  pleas- 
ure to  entertain  your  friends. 
Iliere's  nothing  more  conducive 
to  a  clean  and  welt  regulated 
household. 

Your  gas  company  and  plumber 
know  all  about  the  Pittsburgh  and 
can  install  one  in  a  very  short 
time  without  fusa  or  dirt.  Drop 
us  a  line  today,  and  let  us  tell 
you  more  about  the  Pittsburgh. 


hrhilt 


e  Svjtrd  Arthiuetural  Edilim,  Pagri  1291  It  1297 


PirrsBURO  WATER  HEATER  COMPANY.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PittsburOh 

Automatic  Gas  Water  Heaters 


Brtmch  qfflcet  in 

principal  citiei 

Baltimore 

t;:«- 

Boston 

Brooklyn 

Newark 

Bufkla 

New  Orleaai 

Nev  York 

Cincl^QBti 

Oakland 

Cleveland 

PbUidelpUs 

PIttsbursb 

SanDI«eo 

StLouli 

SL  Pan! 

San  Anion  Id 

Dututh 

San  Francisco 

Houilon 

Wasbinfftnn. 

D.  C. 

Kansas  City 

Torento.  Can. 

-FLORIDA- 


II  IhrhnRL _ 

Rp  eruTii.  dmIrM  Itir  twat.  WrII*  fnr 
lioluHrHplisaiKllMni  huw  jounnuwn  1 
1  eu'y  I'.ijiB'nla. 

BOARD  OF  TKADE 


Handaome  Descriptive  Booklet  Of 

EUSTIS,  FLORIDA 


Crest  Yievr  Sanitarium 

Church  RJ..  E..1  at  &HBWMd  Av» 

WYNCOTE.  PA. 
Pboo.  Ofont.  37  8«Jhr»..fcht 

ELIZABETH  CHASE  HcDAWEL 
ROBERT  H.  CHASE.  If.  D. 


drr.li  o[    fresh   water   lakes. 
celle.1.    Fur  i,.^e  b.>uklel  apply 

Enstis  Board  ofTnuIe 


Euttu,  Florida 


J 
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REVIEW 
mi^  OF  REVIEWS  zi 

Motor  Department 


DO  YOU  STOP,  LOOK  AND  LISTEN? 
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md  ?  Because  stalinlii-s  show  that  a 
IN  iif  crnssinK  sccideiiti  happen  be- 
er flails  nil  ihe  track  and  canii"!  fitt 
In  avnid  the  aiicfimhiK  train.  Ask  the 
engine*  always  stall,  if  they  Mill  at 
I  dangerniis  and  incDnvenient  placn. 
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driver: 
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,r  stall  mv 
laMed   their 
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:inlhs  nf  i^iil. 
fill  and  experlenred  ihs 
life  airain-r  a  feiv  seconds  of  time  that  his 
rannnt  stall,  .^nd  the  more  exfierienced  the  driver 
mny  he.  ihe  better  he  knows  that  it'n  far  le^ts  likely 
thai  his  engine  will  die  when  utartinf;  up  in  second 
than  if  he  drive-,  sinwiv  in  hiRh.     Quod  rral  vllae. 

I. el  11-  at;ree  Tni»i  amiablv  that  all  grade  crossings 
aught  tn  hr  ahnlishcd  and  thai  na  corporation  has  a 
((?*(  to  send  midden  deqih  careering  across  the  coun- 
try roads  ai  >ixly  miles  an  hour.  Let  us  forgather 
in  sweet  cnnrord  that  the  flagman  ii  inefficient,  the 
I'ale  II  a  death  trap,  and  the  warning  bell  but  a 
siren  calling  Ihe  passerhv  to  come  and  be  killed. 
Kut  what  does  it  prnfii  a  man  to  blame  someone 
else  for   existing  conditions  if  he   gets  killed? 

Statistic!  are  usually  as  interesting  as  bills  for  last 
year's  clothes,  but  lei  us  hare  a  few  just  to  show  ut 
that — well  jii-t  to  show.    Here  they  are:  of  the  ijj 


•>  damaged  a 


destro>ed  in  the  fine  Uf 
oad  traini,  thirty  Kalled  W 
vere  struck  by  the  iraiti,  ill  M- 
ilmost  iTiimediately  in  frool  •( 
ruck,  Rfiwninc  »n  ints  vmrnt, 
one  skidded  into  the  train,  nineteen  ran  into  RttH 
lowered  to  protect  ihem  from  the  Iraini  ind  bnkt 
(he  gales  down,  thiee  ran  into  and  injured  ctMMf 
HatEmrn,  four  ran  into  cattle  Kuardi  or  croMDf  up* 
and  nix  ran  over  the  end  of  the  tract  and  were  M 
siirticieiilly  dear,  being  struck  while  trying  Id  cMaft 
ihe  coining  train. 

Now  a  liitic  higher  mathematici  Id  round  off  ikr 
statistics  and  demnnstraie  our  riicht  M  the  chair  t' 
accident  prevention  in  any  state  tiniveniitjr  wUtt 
may  establish  such.  A  pashcniter  train  of  «■  nn 
is  something  less  than  lix  hundred  feet  Imit  h 
moves,  let  us  suppose,  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  which 
is  eighty-eight  feet  per  necond.  Differential  caleelai 
and  the  binomial  iheorum,  aiisiiited  by  •  alMt  t«k 
and  iwo  solutions  nf  the  three  pdnt  problem  )b»* 
thai  such  a  train  will  get  past  a  Riven  paiat  ia 
iSq/it  seconds.  Perhaps  the  average  touring  ifetJ 
of  ihe  avenge  motor  car  is  thirty  milM  an  hear, 
or  foriyfiiur  feet  per  lecond.  In  <9/ii  iican* 
then,  the  average  motor  will  progrcM  three  hiMdnJ 
feel.  In  iiiber  words  again,  according  to  *phtri(rf 
geometry,  sifuaring  the  circle  attd  the  calcyiariM 
which  prove  that  the  square  of  otic  la  >.7  if  ^ 
keep  at  it  long  enough,  if  you  heat  the  train  ana* 
ihe  iradi  you  wilt  be  three  hundred  feet  ahead  rf 
where  you  tvould  be  if  you  waited  for  the  train  » 

One  (eels  that  the  present  line  of  argUHMI  k 
somewhat  unpopular.  The  newipapcr  alwarB  I'M 
the  dead  driver's  aide  and  growl*  mi^hlr  e^Miil 


nighir  « 


greed  takes  » 
general  motoring  public  regards  a  grnile  OMitaf 
as  simon  pure  evidence  that  one  prmdcnt,  Iwu  *!■ 
presidents,  seven  general  manaEct*  and  at  hB* 
fiftj-one  percent  of  the  stoi  I 

ought  to  he  in  jail.     But  ti 

standing,  the  fact  remains  I  ' 

gel  across  grade  crossings, 
sonahle  dispatch  and  with 
ing  their  mud  guards  bl 
people  who  are  not  in  nicl 
somewhere  that  three  himi 
onds.  more  or  less,  makn  ai 

When  a  certain  fam 
the  citv  of  New  Yoric,  ■>< 


Cener^MototsTtmik^ 


Sixteen  GMC  Tracks,  most  of  them  %iol  ton  capacity, 
are  delivering  milk  daily  in  Seattle  and  auburba,  for 
Kristoferaon'a  Dairy.  August  Kriatoferaon,  owner,  aaya: 


emndmciRhivatrladi 
, lua  of  which  h»n  *  

bHi  iruck*  we  can  let  far 


ithcr  DUkci  M  track*,  the  lu 

jeM  truck*  we  can  letfaroiL. .. 

CMC  ii  iWl  on  tkc  job.  and  never  miiK»  ■  day.    We  are  now  itindud- 
^HC  irockt  with  >  fleet  of  «i  '- 


o\fC  BrtkmsmrepoaJtivBinmc-  GMC  Modol  16,  %  fo  7  ton,  was  the  modol  seleoted OS 

hoid'iha  i™k  'undSrInoJi  aid-  Standard  in  its  class  by  the  War  Department.     QMC 

m  madB""b'y  luming  fair^t  TVucfts  are  backed  by  the  General  Motors  Corporation, 

aT/ka'^lan'opt-T^ianirh^  the  stTongost  Organisation  in  the  automotive  industry. 

*'""""' '^^      "*""  GENERAL  MOTORS  TRUCK  COMPANY 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN  (Sl8) 
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"You 


E~  k  up  i  piptr  wiihcuil  MciniE  in  it*  MM 
nil  hiiw  anil  ivliy  thr  fair  mnvinti  paMcagi 
and  ihr  loadril  iniHor  tnirk  damaiK  the  na4 
a<  yini  nail  iin  you  note  how  the  writer  props 
dc-i)!!!  a  hiiihn-ar  to  wilhuland  lhe*e  cSeit^ 
hnw  «pred  and  iveiithls  •>hMild  be  limited,  aad 
the  can  hiirdni  should  be  dintributed. 

"Fen  of  ih<i>t  who  discuss  Iramportation  qw 
)five  thniit-hi  to  ihr  fact  that  our  icvcn  millln  I 
cars,  ivliirh  miiiirr  annually  twentr-ci^  .■ 
iire<i,  exchitivF  of  renewali.  create  ■«  ptaU 
namelv.  hrrn  fa>i  will  these  tire*  wear  out  M 
t\pt  nf  road  surface?"— .fforer  H'arU. 
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For  Men  and  Women 

She  uses  it  and  he  uses  it  for  the  same  reason  that  you  will  use  it,  if  you  try 
it  once.  Because  it  is  delightful  to  use.  Because  it  is  matchless  for  the  coTO' 
plexion.  Because  it  is  smooth  and  delicate.  Because  it  cleanses  thoroughly 
and  rapidly.  Because  it  gives  a  generous,  free-flowing  lather  down  to  the  last, 
smallest  piece.  Because  it  lasts  the  longest  and  is  therefore  the  cheapest. 
"Good  rnoTimg,  have  you  used  Pears'  Soap  ?" 


WOMEN  of  MYSTERY! 

ELEXA,  a  girl  whose  beauty  is  the  The  other  two  books  that  come  to 

talk  of  society,  leaves  her  lover  you  free  when  you  mail  the  coupon  are 

Andrea  as  suddenly  as  she  yielded  '*The  Flame  of  Life,"  dealing  with  the 

to  his  mad  infatuation.    He  is  plimged  fascinating  La  Foscarino,  who  wove  her 

into  gloom ;  then  he  meets  Maria,  who  spell  around  a  young  and  famous  w.riter 

is  as  pure  and  spiritual  as  Elena  was  and  **Tho  Triumph  of  Death,"  another 

sensual  and  worldly.     In  a  short  lime  enthralling  study,  in  a  different  settii^, 

he   has    won    her   love.      Then    unex-  of   the   power  woman    exercises   over 

pcctedly  Elena  returns  into  his  life  and  man. 

arouses  all  of  Andrea's  olrl  passion  for  No  writer  has  written  about  the  great 

her.  human   emotions    with   more    strength 

This  struggle  of  the  flesh  over  the  and   frankness  than  this  great  writer. 

s(ju1  is  descrit>ed  with  marvelous  insight  He   loves  to  delve   into  the  mysteries 

bv  d'Annunzio,  in  his  novel  "The  Child  of  woman's  nature,  and  his  revelations 

of  Pleasure,"  which  is  one  of  a  set  of  '^^?  absorbing     Here  is  your  chance  to 

,  I.      ,•  ,  .u  .  .  join  the  rapidly-growmg  circle  of  d'An- 

three  absorbmg  volumes  that  come  to  ,^^^^.^  readers,  and  to  secure  at  the 

you  free  and  postpaid  when  you  accept  ^^ame  time  the  most  vivid  romances  in 

the  offer  we  make  below.  literature. 

d*ANNUNZIO*S  ^1  FREE! 

Send  No  Money — 

The  books  are  handsomely  bound,  contain  about  1200  pages,  and  the  paper 
and  printing  are  of  good  quality.  Never  in  the  history  of  American  Publishing 
hav(*  they  been  offered  in  this  way. 

All  we  ask  you  to  do  to  secure  these  TearOffl  Matt  Nowl 

books  is  to  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached f^""  —  ^^^  — 

coupon.      McClure's  and   Metropolitan  |  ^^^^^^^  magazine.  6th  Avt.  utf  lath  tt. 

will  then  come  to  you  each  for  fourteen  |  Gentlemen: — 

.1  TT  J       «   tf?,  -rw^   ^    r^-i/^nft^  I       Send  me.  postpaid,  the  S-toIudm  let  of  Ombritto 

months.        XOU    send    us   ^I.OO   a    montn  l  d'AnnunElo,  lucludlng  "The  Flame  of  Ufo,"  "ftt      I 

f  .  ^i_  Ti  1     -        ^..    *x«,.  Triumph  of  Deatli"  and  "The  Child  of  Ploamn." 

for    SIX   months.       Kemember,    you    pay  i       At    the    same    time    enter    my    subMrlptloB    to 

^1.1       •-.,*-.ii v-«4.^    ^^A    ♦!,«  McClure's  and  Metropolitan  each  for  14   aonttal. 

m  easy   monthly   installments  and   the  i  i  a^-^e  U)  send  you  si.oo  a  month  nntti  i  haw 

1  ^   1.0     .^»v.^    4^    ,rri«    ot-or,    K/»fnro    ATiii  ^^^  $0.oo  lu  all  foF  the  raagaslnes.     If  I  mefcr 

books   come   to   you  e\en    betore   >ou  •  ^^  j^y  ,.a„h  the  toui  win  be  »6.75.  if  i  am  not 

,w  1.,    ,....,^    c^o*-    «^»,r.^^»^4^       Tlirt   •^iio-n  *  aatlsfled   you    afrree  to   cancel   this   order   witbooi 

make  your  first  payment.      1  he  maga-  .  oMipation  to  me. 

zincs  cost  you  no  more  than  the  new^s-  ■ 

stand  price,  and  the  books  come  free.  \    ""**  "' 

(Canadian    and    foreign    postap:e    extra.  |  Street   

Matrazines   may   he   sent   to   different   ad-  i     ,^         ^    «   . 

,  f     J     •      1       «  .         1         i  ^  I  ^"y    «"^    state 

<lres^i-s    if    desired.      Present    subscribers  ,,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^„  ^^^^  ^^„    ,^^  letteitwad. 

may  have  their  subscriptions  extended.)  I  business  card  or  reference  with  coupon. 

I B^ofH.  ia-19 
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WOMEN  of 

ELENA,  a  girl  whose  beauty  is  the 

talk  of  society,  leaves  her  lover  ] 

-Andrea  as  suddenly  as  she  yielded  ' 

to  his  mad'infatuation.    He  is  plunged  i 

into  gloom ;  then  he  meets  Maria,  who  s 

is  as  pure  and  spiritual  as  Elena  was  a 

sensual  and  worldly.     In  a  short  time  e 

he   has    won   her   love.      Then   unex-  c 

pectedly  Elena  returns  into  his  life  and  ti 
arouses  all  of  Andrea's  old  passion  for 

her.  i 

This  struggle  of  the  flesh  over  the  a 

soul  is  described  with  marvelous  insight  I 

by  d'Annunzio,  in  his  novel  "The  Child  o 

of  Pleasure,"  which  is  one  of  a  set  of  ? 

three  absorbing  volumes  that  come  to  J 

you  free  and  postpaid  when  you  accept  g 

the  offer  we  make  below.  li 

d*ANNUNZIO*S 

Send  No 

The  books  are  handsomely  bound,  coo 

and  printing  are  of  good  quality.    Never  i 
have  they  been  offered  in  this  way. 

AH  we  ask  you  to  do  to  secure  these 

books  is  to  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  - 

coupon.     McClure's  and  Metropolitan  | 

will  then  come  to  you  each  for  fourteen  j 

months.     You  send  us  $i.oo  a  month  j 

for  six  months.     Remember,  you  pay  ■ 

in  easy  monthly  installments  and  the  ■ 


books  come  to  you  even  before  you 


your  first  payment.  The  maga- 
zines cost  yon  no  more  than  the  news-  ' 
stand  price,  and  the  books  come  free,  \ 
I  Canadian  and  foreign  postage  extra.  | 
Magazines  may  be  sent  to  different  ad'  I 
<tres«es  if  desired.  Present  subscribers  ' 
may  have  their  subscriptions  extended.)  I 


Saves  Timci  Fuel,  Labor! 


If  all  through  the  war,  you  dreaqied  of  equipping  your 
kitchen  with  bright,  silvery,  everlasting  Aluminum  ware — 

If  you  were  disappointed  by  the  scarcity  and  high  price 
of  Aluminum — 

Then  if  you  heard  that  a  big  dependable  concern  is 
making  a  brand-new  set  of  solid  Aluminum  kitchen  utensils. 
that  comprise  i8  useful  articles  in  I — 

And  if  you  found  that  you  could  obtain  it  for  free  in- 
spection in  your  ozcn  home,  or  buy  it  at  one-third  of  what 
you  would  pay  for  the  utensils  if  you  bought  them  singly 
in  a  store — 

And  if,  on  top  of  all,  you  found  you  could  pay  the  low 
price  asked  for  them  in  monthly  payments  of  $i.oo — 
wouldn't  you  at  least  say:  **I  am  going  to  look  into  this 
matter.  I  am  going  to  mail  the  card  and  secure  a  free  ex- 
amination in  my  own  home." 

This  is  exactly  the  opportunity  that  now  comes  to  you. 

The  basis  of  this  "18-in-l"  set  is  the  Tea  Kettle,  the  most 
needed  and  most  used  utensil  in  any  kitchen. 

With  this  set  you  can  fill  practically  every  cooking  need — 
cook  chicken  or  meats  in  the  delicious  casserole  style;  stew, 
preserve,  make  puddings  and  cakes,  steam  cereals;  coddle  eggs 
in  the  most  delightful  manner,  mould  jellies,  steam  frosting, 
etc.  Many  other  uses  will  develop.  One  important  advantage 
is  that  you  can  steam  oatmeal  on  a  coal-stove  overnight,  and 
in  the  morning  use  the  poacher  for  cooking  eggs— thus  cook- 
ing almost  an  entire  breakfast  in  the  one  utensil. 


The  Old  Way 

Eighteen  different  aluminum 
utentiU  to  wash.  Warm,  tire- 
some work  to  dry  and  put  them 
all  away.  Cost  of  this  outfit 
about  $18.00 


The  New  Way 

All  changed  with  this  new  "18- 
in-1''  Aluminum  Set.  Just  a 
minute  or  two  to  wash«  dry  and 
snugly  nest  them.  Attractive, 
compact  and  practical.  About 
one  third  the  mrice  of  tho  18  tttonsib 
—  and  does  the  same  work  BETTER. 


FREE  Inspection  Offer 

The  postman  will  bring  this  "IS-in-l"  Aluminum  set  to  you, 
so  that  you  can  see  for  yourself  how  good  it  is  and  how  much 
time  and  work  it  will  save  you.  We  will  pay  all  postage 
charges  and  assume  all  risk.  Simply  fill  in  the  FREE  Inspec- 
tion Coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  now.  We  will 
immediately  send  a  set  to  you,  on  approval. 
If  you  want  it,  keep  it  and  pay  for  it  as 
explained  .below.  If  you  don't  want  the  set, 
send  it  back  to  us  within  five  days  after  re- 
ceiving it.  and  the  transaction  will  not  have 
cost  you  a  cent. 

Payable  Monthly 

If  you  decide  to  keep  the  "IS-in-l"  set, 
send  us  $2.00  a  month  for  three  months 
and  a  final  payment  of  $1.00  or  $7.00  in  all 
($6.65   cashV    Tear   oflF   the   coupon   NOW. 


Some  of  its  Uses 

Tea  Kettle 

Handsome  five-quart  tea 
kettle,  made  seamless  of 
good,  solid  Aluminum.  Has 
a  non-heating  handle  and 
cover  knob.  Spout  specially 
designed  to  pour  easily  and 
to  permit  filling  direct  from 
any  ordinary  kitchen  faucet. 

Colander 

For  draining  vegetables 
or  washing  lettuce,  and  for 
many  other  uses,  the  per- 
forated pudding  pan  will  be 
found  very  handy  as  a  col- 
ander. 


Steamer 

By  placing  the  colander 
inside  the  large  kettle  and 
inverting  pan,  using  the  in- 
verted pudding  pan  as  a 
cover,  you  have  a  steam 
cooker  that  will  cook  two 
articles  at  the  same  time, 
thus  saving  space  and  fuel. 

Egg  Poacher 

The  kettle  with  the  rack 
and  egg  tins  makes  an  un- 
surpassed egg  poacher.  Eggs 
cooked  in  this  way  have  m 
very  agreeable  flavor,  and  a 
most  inviting  appearance. 

Jelly  Moulds 

The  three  jelly  moulds 
(which  are  also  used  for 
egg  poaching)  are  of  just 
the  right  size  and  shape  for 
use  as  containers  of  jelly, 
gelatine  and  marmalade. 
Each  mould  is  fitted  with  a 
convenient  handle. 

Doable  BoUer 

Another  combination  i  s 
easily  made  by  placing  the 
covered  two-quart  pudding 
pan  inside  the  large  kettle. 
This  gives  you  a  perfect 
double  boiler,  in  which  you 
can  steam  rice,  make  oat- 
meal and  other  cereals,  etc. 


'^o-Moneir"  Coupon  Cut  Off —Send  Now 
BERKELEY  SALES  COMPANY 
Berkeley  BuUdtng.  18  West  48tli  Straot,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me.  for  free  examination,  rsnyins  charges  iMUd  by 
you.  the  NEW  IDEA  "IS-IN-I'*  ALUMINUM  SET. 

If  I  keep  the  set  I  will  send  yuu  $2.00  and  n  full  payment  of 
$7.00  in  all.  (Cash  buyers  pay  $6.65.)  If  I  return  the 
utenttils  I  will  send  thera  back  In  5  days,  at  your  expense,  it 
Is  understood  that  I  incur  no  oblif  at  ions' m  mailing  thla  coupOD, 
and  that,  unless  I  keep  the  articles.  I  will  incur  no 
whatever. 


Name. 


Street  or  R.F.D. 


nty State 

If  jrou  desire  credit  and  are  not   known   to  us.  send  buitncw 
card  of  self  or  husband,   or   attach  names  of  two   rafereoesi. 

B.  of  R.   11-19. 
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ST  NICHOLAS 

The  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls 


A  New  World  as  a  Christmas  Gift 
to  your  boy  or  girl 


e  then 


of  scory  and 
and  outdoor  life,  of  the  new  ways  of  n 
things  to  do  and  how  to  do  them.  A  World  of 
fascinating  interests  that  broaden  and  enrich  the 
mind,  and  prepare  for  the  days  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  that  will  come — too  soon  for  you. 

Your  boy  of  grammar  or  high  school  to-day 
will  be  the  young  colletse  man  in  a  few  short 
vears,  (iive  him  St.  Nicholas  now  and  its 
glorious  World  of  Youth.  Ut  him  revel  in  the 
clean,  thrilling  stories  of  brave  and  adventurous 
deeds,  of  mysterious  voyages  to  faraway  roman- 
tic seas,  of  Indians  and  Scouts  and  hidden  is- 
lands. Ut  him  ri'ad  "The  Search  for  the  Blue 
Pearl"  and  "The  Secret  of  the  Sloop."  Let 
him  learn  how  to  make  a  Packing  Box  Village 
and  hold  an  Indoor  Track  Meet  and  stuJy 
craftsmanship  that  trains  the  mind  as  well  a* 
the  hands. 

And  your  girl.  How  soon  she  will  be  putting 
up  hi-r  hair  and  lengthening  her  skirts.  Do 
not  duny  her  now  the  joyous  world  of  reading 
that  St.  Nicholas  brings.  She  will  love  the 
stories — all  of  them.  We  have  a  letter  from  a 
little  girl  whose  grandfather  was  Governor  of 
Iowa.  She  says:  "1  love  the  sea  and  all  on  it. 
I  would  like  to  be  a  sailor  when  I  grow  up  but  I 
am  a  girl."  But  there  are  stones  that  appeal 
espeeiallj'  to  girls  sLich  as  "The  Crimson  Patch" 
by  .Augusta  Seaman  an< 


things  from  St.  Nicholas,  theTove  of  good  read- 
ing, the  ambition  to  write  and  draw,  througb 
the  St.  Nicholas  Lea^e,  ideas  for  parties,  and 
entertainments  and  bttle  plays. 

St.  Nicholas  is  the  most  wonderful  of  Oiiirt* 
mas  Gifts.  Twelve  issues  crowded  with  entei» 
tainment,  twelve  visits  through  the  year.  The 
stories  alone  make  quite  a  fiction  library.  And 
the  copies  of  St,  Nicholas  are  kept  and  cherished 
and  used  for  years.  , 


\  In  pric*.    Th*  i 


St.  NlchoUi  It  ana  ol  tha  <-  „.  .. 
lifti  that  hava  not  itdnneid  In  p 
acrlptlon  prica  im  tha  aama 
par  r*ar  or  two  yaara  for  f! 
U  Unar  and  battar  than  a' 

Give  St.  Nicholas  as  a  Christmai  Gift  to  your 
own  boy  or  girl  or  to  Some  other  deterving 
youngster.  Do  it  now,  before  you  forget  it. 
Clip  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to-day  with 
Jiour  check  or  money  order. 


St.  f«chDlu  Mmhi 

JSIFawtl 
Eodoied  ii  ( 


D«pl.|.U 

i,N.T. 
N>cholit  Msc>- 


2,000,000 

Americans 

will  find  this  Christmas  glori- 
ously different  hrom  the  one 
spent  overseeis  last  year.  This 
year  the  gifts  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  9x4x3  packages  anc 
something  that  was  not  Dom  ur 

THE  HOME  5 

,  ^ — 'A  WEEKLY  FOR  THE  NEi 


CONDUCTED  BT  THE  K     S  PHI 

Che  Stars  and 

I  Official  nempaper  <tl  Ihc  A.  I 

TliU  new  man*M  weekly  is  dedia 
who  saw  service  under  the  American  fl 
It  is  full  of  straight  talk  from  moi  who 
men  who  were  in  the  service.    And  the 

Baldridge,  WaJ^^ren  and  all  die  odiera 
drawingi,  made  "The  Stan  andStHpea* 
for  "7m  Home  Sector."  It  ia  packed  w 
printa  eveiy  week  the  latest  news  from  all  t  i  o 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  lively  each  we< 
various  trenches  in  the  home  sector  where 
waged  to  make  this  America  a  very  haa  sect 

Order  goar  Oiristmaa  pres 

lOCENTSACOPYONNEWS^AND 

$5  ■  year.    Write  for  Speciat  Combiiiatiow  0 

rhe  Botterick  Publishing  Cmapmttft  I 


The  Gift  of  Gifis 


The  CONKLIN  is  certainly  the 
^iftoffSifts — no  less!  Every  reason 
combines  to  make  it  the  premier 
Christmas  present. 

In  the  first  place.  i(  is  a  practical 
prf  sent-  useful  365  days  in  the  year. 
And  il  combines  sentiment  as  well. 
Tiien  il  isauniversal  gift— everybody 
vvrites;  so  it  is  sure  of  keen  appre- 
ciation.  And,  it  is  a  gift  of  character. 

Dependable,  smooth-writing,  even- 
THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG. 


flowing,non-leal<able,theCONKL,IN 
gives  yearsand  years  of  faithful  serv- 
ice. Its  Crescent  Filler  isthemost 
efficient  filling  device — and, prevents 
the  pen  from  rolling  off  the  desk. 

Furnished  in  handsome  gift  boxes 
and  exchangeable  after  Christmas  if 
point  doesn't  suit^  Sold  by  leading 
stationers,  druggists,  jewelers  and 
department  stores.  Prices  in  Canada 
So  cents  additional. 

CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


WINNIPEG.  CAN. 


DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


THE  time  saved  by  effi- 
cient arrangement  of 
stock  and  speedier  service 
will  in  due  course  pay  the 
cost  of  an  installation  of 
Durand  Steel  Racks. 

The  ease  with  which  they  c&n 
instantly  be  adjusted  to  form 
compartments  of  all  sizes  in- 
sures economy  of  space. 

Conmtl  with  na  Ttgardlng  yoar  pnU^tu, 
in  connaetion  taith  DumnJ  Sttwl  Racka  or 


Durand  Steel  Locker  Ca 


HOW  TO  ADVERTISE 

DIGNITY 

without  words 


DIGNITY  lies  in  manner,  not  in 
claims.  Dignity  is  a  way  of  being, 
not  a  way  of  phrasing.  Dignity  impresses 
the  imagination  and  the  perception,  not 
the  reason. 

To  express  Dignity  in  a  booklet,  cata^ 
log  or  folder  use  Expressive  Advertising, 
which  means  the  combination  of  color ^ 
t^/pe,  illustration,  and 

STRATHMORE  EXPRESSIVE 

PAPERS 

Frederic  W.  Goudy  shows  how  eloquently 
Dignity  may  be  expressed  by  Paper  and 
Type  in  his  interpretative  folder  Number 
Three  printed  on  a  Strathmore  Eicpressive 
Paper  f  Write  for  it 

STRATHMORE  PAPER  COMPANY 

MITTINEAGUE,  MASS. 


Let 

me 

work 
for 

you 

B,  tncludttig  alt  languw^s, 
■m  this  note  bIbs  to  tne  rol  •• 


HE ADL  I  HES 

I  put  tbs  B&B«  Power  of  B^pka- 

SiS  into  th«  written  word  t&Bt 

oratory  puta   into  tbo  spokon 

Mord.    "Juat  Turn  th«  Knob  "  and 

ev^nasise- 

Two  type  sets  always  on  eecA 

machine. 


r  am 


the 


Shut4mr4  "Writing  M.cAIn*" 

I  wiirk  for  Kind's  anil  Qui-ens. 

1  work  for  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales. 

1  work  for  the  Aiitlinrs  who  play  upon 
ynur  heart  strings  :il  will. 

1  work  fur  the  CIcrBymtn  who  thrill  you 

1  wnrk  for  Uig  Business  Executives — I 
help  til  extend  trade  to  every  (luarter  of 
the  Globe. 

I  am  a  niaehine,  they  say,  yet  I  have  an 
individuality  that  is  ilritlly  pvrt«iuil. 

T  "s].eak"  every  language  from  Eskimo 
Iiiiliaii  til  Kata  Kiina  Japanese. 

I  use  "  sjieak"  advisedly,  because  I  liter- 
ally make  y.'iir  writing  lalh— 

I  have  shown  yoti  a  few  proofs  of  my 
viTsalilily  in  the  various  types  above.  You 
will  agree  that  no  other  typewriter  fan  do 
what  1  do.  Therefore,  write  today  for  the 
story  of  all  the  wonders  I  perform. 


The   Hammond  Typevrrlter   Co. 

SS2  E««  e»th  SBHt  N«r  YoA  Oty 


If  Tou  bare  in 


PATENTS 

Patent."     Send  oiodel 


W»»litogtoB.  B.  C 


FREE  BOOK  ON  PATENTS 


--WriM  lodiiy  for  Tree  Copy  ef  "Haw  to  Obtala  a  PataBi,' 
CoaUlnB  raluibls  Informatlaa  and  adTlcc  ta  iBraMM 
TclU  how  to  treure  PaWDU.    Stnd  model  bp 

years    eipfilcnrF)     Talbtrt    A    Talbrrt. 

man.,  Winhine'on.  D.  C. 


VK 


Waxed  CarboD  P^pcr 


PATENTS 

Wriie  U.T  Free  Illuitraltd  Guide  Book,  "Hpir  to  Oli^ 
»  Talent."  Send  model  or  akelcli  and  daacriMiap  « 
invention  for  f..:e  opinion  of  ita  pawauMc  HMnTl^ 
»t  HefFrencn.  I'rompt  ArtentioB.  KcMoaakk  liiMi 
Vielor  J.  Rvani  ^  Co.  7M  lll»A  WllfclBgl^  P.  C 


r 


becomes  an  im- 

5,  z  token  which 
e  boudoir.  Will 
(fade  dealers. 

>»    1»    Sl-C    liii^     1  siiiaA     1  •iiiriii    111    iiiuiiiEa,    t,>uiiu>,    mil  lOfS,    Powjcr    aClJ 

J<w,-clry    Koxes,    Cosmi-tic    Jars,    flair    Receivers,    Perfume    Bottles,    I'in 
(.'uthions,  Shi*  Horns,  IJuttim  Ho()ks,  and  Manicure  Outfits. 
Ivor^'  Fiberloid  engraves  beauiifully.     An  artistic  monogram  inlaid  on  each 
article  adds  to  tlie  charm  and  the  ir.timac}'  of  position. 

l«i^kri.'^"iu'!Xl"f^f.'r'"mIiHr"mKih'/r«lf»rfI.r«i."Md  .ncLudlnJ 
'■The  Ort  oniiir  md  Handi.- 

THE  FIBERLOID  CORPORATION 

.Idntrliiing  Dtpartmenl,  INDIAN  ORCHARD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
SuLCt  Rdoui.       53  FiFtk  Ave.,  New  Ymh.        Dnrinion  Ivoi^  Co..  Lid-.Toronio,  CiniJa 


A  MONO  men  of  affairs,  ae  you  hare  doubt- 
■^*-  lessly  noticed,  Fatimaa  are  steadily  mad 

r.:...n  boiuod  ti,.  p„ro„„,>^  ^^^_^  T„ld.h--iti.  i.ib.  F.iinu  .e^:i. 

For  t>iR  Falima  hlend  is  ao  delicatelr  bal>  Fatimas  (ruteright,nnd  leave  aman/ep/ing- 

ancPil  that  ihc  smuolh  flavor  ofita  Tiirkigh         liltht  even  when,  on  occaiiona,  he  imokes 
lobacci>  is  rctoincid,  whUe  ilie*[ieBrineN''M>         more  than  naual,     ^  a  j« 

FATIMA 

A   Sensible  Cicfarette 


Constiaail^a 

SnrrMulOT*  to  M*dule3  AMoM^d  Mmi^ 


MONEY    MAKING    FARMS- 

17  5tBtes— SlOtoaSlOOacre.  Stock,  tools. crops  often  included 
to  setllr  quickly.    Write  for  bift  illustrated  catalogue. 

K  L  Snairt  farm  AGEHCT,    Z026  B.  L.  Sb  nk-,  Nn>  T«k 


ASPIRIN 

Name  "Bayer"  identifies  gen- 
uine Aspirin  introduced  in  1900 


Insist  on  unbroi<en  pacioges 

BAYER-TABLETS 
•f ASPIRIN 

Boxes  of  12  tablets 

Bottles  of  25  and  100 

Also  capsules 


Mag 

Send 

BI 


It  contai 
most  period 
clubs — the 
money. 


It  Is 
FREE 


There  liave 
world  this  lasl 
inanaKeiUi-tit. 
untouched  exi 
atanda  in  more 
publiHberx,   111) 


QUIO 


Review  of  Reri 

Beview  of  Rev 
30  Irving  PI 
Gentlemen : 

of  diarge,  youi 


k      _ 


NDIFFERENT  to  time,  un- 
shaken by  haste,  he  cuts  into 
his  dies  the  faultless  correct- 
ness that  gives  shape  to  Triangle  B 
Forging,  Tool  or  Machine.  He  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  New  Eng- 
land conscience.  In  the  BILLINGS 
&  Spencer  plant  at  Hartford  he 
and  his  fellow  craftsmen  carry  on 
the  ideals  which  first  earned  for  us 
the  confidence  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Every  Time  You  Telephone 


time  you  telephone  you  have  at 
eady  command  property  worth  over 
in  dollars.  Millions  are  actually  used 
e  long  distance  call,  and  for  your 
ist  message  you  have  the  sole,  ex- 
e  use  of  hundreds  of  dollars  worth 
perty. 

rast  telephone  plant  must  be  not 
:on8tructed  and  installed,  but  must 
!pt  electrically  alive  to  respond  in- 
r  to  your  convenience  or  emergency. 

i&nned  by  a  multitude  of  telephone 


workers  day  and  night,  not  only  to  connect 
you  with  any  one  of  ten  million  Other 
subscribers,  but  also  to  maintain  perfect 
pathways  for  that  delicate  telephone  cur- 
rent started  by  your  merest  breath. 

This  service,  with  its  skilled  operators,  its 
sensitive  apparatus,  its  many  lines  of  com- 
munication  must  be  kept  up  to  maximum 
usefulness,  and  its  cost  is  enormous. 

This  vast  vitalized  plant  is  so  manned 
and  managed,  that  you  use  it  whenever 
you  will  for  a  few  copper  cents. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  Systvn  Uniotnat  Strviem 


